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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


If  one  had  asserted  a  few  years  ago  that  the  time  was  near 
when  men  could  converse  with  each  other  fifty  miles  apart,  he 
wonld  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  lunatic.  Had  he  also  remarked 
that  quite  as  soon  men  could  learn  to  read  each  other's  characters 
by  a  glance  at  the  face,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  idiot. 
Yet,  just  as  surely  as  one  can  converse  at  a  great  distance  by  the 
aid  of  the  telephone,  just  so  surely  can  mm  read  each  othei^s  faces 
by  rule  and  law  settled  and  defined. 

The  art  and  science  of  physiognomy,  as  shown  in  "  Tin 
Encyclopaedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading,"  will  put  the  i"eader  in 
possession  of  this  almost  superhuman  power, 

,  The  art  of  character-reading  by  the  face  is  universal  and  in- 
stinctive. Every  one  gathers  some  knowledge  of  tliose  he  asso- 
ciates with  by  inspection  of  their  facial  features.  Not  only  does 
he  glean  from  this  source,  but  he  derives  some  impressions  (and 
often  correct  ones)  from  the  voice,  the  walk,  the  movements,  and 
gestures;  but  as  with  all  branches  of  knowledge  one  is  more 
certain  of  the  correctness  of  his  observations  if  he  possess  some 
established  rules  to  go  by,  so  in  the  study  of  human  character 
(the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  studies)  laws  and  rules 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  This  book  gives  these  laws  and  rules 
and  those  who  learn  to  apply  them  may  be  certain  that  the  infor- 
mation gained  from  their  application  is  perfectly  corre<^. 

WHAT  MAKES  SOME  PEOPLE  SUCCESSFUL? 

In  every  community  there  are  many  talented  imtinctive  phys- 
iognomists ;  these  persons  are  the  successful  parents,  teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  actors,  authors,  artists,  and  employes.  These 
people  are  successful  because  they  have  this  inherited  gift  of  char- 
acter-reading. How  much  greater  would  be  their  power  did  they 
have  some  well-established  laws  to  guide  them  ! 
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WHAT  MAKES  SOME  PEOPLE  ONSUCCESSFUL  ? 

There  are  many  others,  unfortunately,  who  do  not  possess  so 
great  a  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  the  former; 
how  highly  important  for  those  is  the  knowledge  which  this  book 
contains ! 

In  these  pages  I  have  made  a  chart  of  the  face,  in  which  I 
have  located  filly  signs  of  character,  in  so  plain  and  simple  a 
manner  that  any  one  can  easily  learn  it  and  put  this  knowledge 
into  immediate  practice. 

I  also  show  the  meanings  of  the  several  forms  of  the  body,  of 
the  hands,  fingers,  finger-nails ;  the  lines,  tJie  wrinkles,  the 
dimples;  as  well  as  the  colors  of  the  skin,  hair,  eyes,  and  eye- 
brows, and  the  meaning  of  the  form,  color,  and  quality  of  the 
beard  and  moustache. 

A  GREAT  DISCOVERT. 

Every  internal  organ  has  its  sign  in  the  face,  which  I  have 
discovered  and  mapped  out  on  a  diagram,  by  the  inspection  of 
which  one  can  readily  know  which  of  tlie  visceral  organs  are  weak 
and  which  are  by  nature  strong.  The  lieart,  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
the  kidneys,  the  reproductive  system,  etc.,  have  their  certain  sign 
or  features  by  which  the  inherited  condition  of  each  organ  may  be 
known. 

This  knowledge  puts  a  great  power  into  the  hands  of  parents, 
for,  by  knowing  in  advance  which  organs  are  weak  and  liable  to 
disorder,  they  can  prevent  such  calamity  by  tlie  advice  also  given 
in  this  book. 

"The  Encyclopaedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading"  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  parent,  teacher,  minister,  doctor,  lawyer, 
artist,  superintendent,  banker,  mechanic,  and  all  persons  who  deal 
with  human  nature  in  their  daily  occupation. 

The  Teacher^  by  studying  and  applying  its  laws,  can  be  most 
successful  with  her  scholars ;  for  by  one  glance  at  the  face  she  can 
see  which  mental  faculties  are  strongest,  which  weakest,  and  she 
can  then  apply  the  rule  suited  to  each  condition  as  given  in  these 
pages. 

The  Minister  can  gain  a  correct  understanding  of  the  moral, 
mental,  and  spiritual  status  of  his  parishioners,  and  may,  by  apply- 
ing physiognomic  laws  to  the  reading  of  faces,  become  better 
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acquainted  with  his  charge  in  one  visU  than  he  could  otherwise 
by  years  of  acquaintance. 

T%e  Doctor  will  find  in  these  pages  most  important  ideas  and 
theories  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  medical  book  in  the  world. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  text-book  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every 
physician,  and  be  daily  consulted  by  him. 

To  the  Artistj  in  every  department  of  art,  it  will  give  new 
and  original  ideas,  including  the  basic  principles  of  form,  color, 
time,  and  memory,  with  directions  how  to  improve  each.  All  of 
these  theories  are  of  immense  importance  to  artists,  aside  from 
their  physiognomic  value. 

77te  Lawyer  will  find  in  these  pages  a  sure  way  to  read  the 
characters  of  judge,  juror,  client,  and  witness  with  instantaneous 
rapidity. 

The  Actor  will  be  greatly  benefited  in  his  studies  of  character 
by  knowing  the  meaning  and  the  shape  of  each  facial  feature,  as 
well  as  the  shape  of  each  bodily  structure  and  their  associated 
cliaracteristic  gesture,  pose,  and  movement. 

The  Author  can  learn  how  to  describe  scientifically  the  physi- 
ognomic peculiarities  of  the  forms,  faces,  and  features  of  each  one 
of  his  characters,  so  that  they  shall  be  true  to  nature.  The  physi- 
ognomic descriptions  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  George  Eliot 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  English  hterature,  and  they  were 
scientifically  correct, — that  is,  in  accord  with  physiognomic  law. 

To  Banleers  the  knowledge  of  physiognomy  is  invaluable.  A 
banker  once  wrote  me :  "  Had  I  possessed  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  your  book  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have  saved  me 
thousands  of  dollars  and  much  anxiety."  All  bankers  should 
apply  these  rules  to  the  &oes  of  employes,  and  thus  learn  whom 
they  can  and  cannot  trust. 

Superintendents  of  ScJiooU,  Manufactories,  Asylums,  He- 
formaiories,  and  Business-Houses  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  "  Face  and  Form."  Those  who  have  the  care  of 
large  numbers  of  youth  will  be  greatly  aided  in  the  work  of  men- 
tal and  moral  developments  of  their  charges  by  using  the  light  of 
this  science. 

To  the  Unmarried  the  knowledge  contained  in  this  work  is 
absolutely  essential.    Within  its  pages  may  be  found  such  descrip- 
tions and  analyses  of  chai-acter  as  will  teach  those  intending  mar- 
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ria^  how  to  choose  the  one  best  adapted  to  produce  harmony  and 
beautiful  and  talented  offspring. 

"The  Encyclopcedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading"  offers  to 
every  one  a  solution  of  many  of  life's  most  mysterious  problems. 
Not  only  does  it  teach  how  to  choose  friends,  business-partners, 
husbands,  wives,  and  employes,  but  it  gives  directions  how  to  de- 
velop every  department  of  mind  and  all  of  the  physical  functions. 


In  short,  the  reading  of  this  book  will  pay  a  gi%ater  interest 
than  any  other  scientific  book  ever  published  on  this  or  any  other 
subject ;  because  it  treats  of  the  most  important  subject  to  man, — 
viz.,  human  natui'e. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  make  a  most  interesting  Parlor 
^-iertainment  of  this  science  by  reading  the  faces  of  the  company 
present.  It  is  far  more  popular  than  palmistry,  and  can  be  made 
both  profitable  and  attractive  by  those  who  care  to  master  its  laws. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a  life-time  of  constant  study,  obser- 
vation, and  research.  It  contains  very  many  original  ideas  and 
theories  never  before  put  forth.  In  short,  it  is  the  most  advanced, 
practical,  and  complete  work  on  physiognomy  extant 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat-these  ideas  may  lead  to  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  man,  and  that  tliis  may  conduce  to  his  welfare  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually. 


WILL  IT  PAT? 


The  Authob. 


PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


The  purpose  has  been  to  combine  into  this  encyclopedia  all 
that  is  known  to-day  regarding  *'  Face  and  Form  Reading,"  cloth- 
ing the  scientific  facts  in  such  simple  language  as  to  make  it 
adapted  equally  to  the  wses  of  the  beginner  and  the  adept.  Even 
the  comi>endious  presentation  of  the  subject  has  required  a  large 
volume;  but,  believing  that  the  meiit  of  the  subject  and  the 
demand  for  a  comprehensive  and  acknowledged  authority  upon  it 
will  insure  a  sale  which,  from  the  financial  stand-point,  will  war- 
rant the  exijeriment,  it  is  published  at  a  price  far  below  its  intrinsic 
worth,  and  one  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  the  most  mod- 
erate purse.  The  encyclopssdia  answers  the  needs  of  its  user  not 
only  while  mastering  the  rudiments  of  the  study,  but  also  becomes 
more  valuable  as  he  becomes  more  proficient  in  its  most  intricate 
details.  AVith  the  aid  of  the  glossary,  the  index,  and  the  most 
elaborate,  suggestive  index  and  outline  of  study,  it  is  made  avail- 
able to  all  readers.  It,  however,  gains  greater  value  from  the 
special  articles  prepared  expressly  for  it  by  the  distinguislied  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  appear  in  connection  therewith.  It  is  beheved 
that  no  important  science  was  ever  before  so  simplified  and 
arranged  for  convenient  and  easy  assimilation  as  this.  The  pei*son 
who  uses  and  becomes  familiar  with  this  encyclopaedia  has  spread 
before  him  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  evolution, 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  mechanics,  of  physical  and  mental 
pliilosophy,  and  of  many  of  the  kindred  sciences.  The  reader 
therefore  gains  an  amount  of  general  and  practical  knowledge 
which  cannot  fail  to  he  an  almost  incalculable  benefit  all  tlirough 
life.  In  concUision,  for  systematic  study,  it  is  urged  tliat  the 
general  reader  shall  begfti  at  Part  II  and  return  to  Part  I.  Best 
of  all,  though,  let  him  use  the  hints  and  suggestions  of  the  outline 
of  study  for  constant  reference  or  casual  consultation. 
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WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ITS  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION. 


To  AID  in  thoroughly  understanding  this  work  and  to  make 
its  principles  of  practical  application,  we  have  had  prepared  a 
series  ol*  questions  on  Special  Topics  hy  gentlemen  eminent  for 
theit  knowledge  in  the  particular  directions  indicated. 

The  publishers  have  also  had  the  co-opemtion  of  edncatore 
and  students  of  Psychology  in  preparing  a  still  furtlier  list  of 
Special  Topics  (all  pertinent  to  the  subject),  in  order  to  rcnder  this 
department  of  "Aids"  of  special  use  in  the  study  of  "  The  Ency- 
clopsedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading,"  and  to  make  the  work  ne 
far  as  possible  Self- interpreting.  This  we  commend  to  you  for 
cateful  consideration  and  use. 


Please  read  the  Special  Articles  and  stndt/  the  answers  care- 
fully, every  one  of  which  has  been  prepared  sjiecially  for  this  work 
by  persons  eminent  in  their  various  specialties  and  acknowledged 
as  an  authority  upon  his  particular  topic. 

HcfiBAND  AND  WiFE.  How  caii  "  Face  and  Form  Rending  "  be  mnde  useful 
to  Hitsbnnd  and  Wife  in  crenting  and  developing  The  Ideal  Home 
tbrongb  Hnppy  Marriage? 

See  article  by  E.  E.  MoNraoMEBT,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor 
Gynfficology  JefTerson  Medical  College,  Gyniecologist  to  Jefferson 
and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa. 

Ehputsb  ahd  E31PL0T&.  How  can  "  Face  and  Form  Reading  "  be  made  of 
great  use  to  Employer  and  Kniployd? 

See  article  by  Hamilton  Disston,  Esq.,  of  H.  Disston's  Sons, 
Keystone  Saw  aild  Tool  Works,  Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 


Special  Articles. 
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BOW  TO  USE  FACE  AND  FORX  READING. 


TEACHEaa — How  can  "  Face  and  Form  Kending  "  be  made  an  Assistant  to 
the  School-Teacher  in  ttie  Trniniiig  and  Development  of  the  scholar, 
with  especial  rererence  to  the  Refractory  and  Dull  pupil. 

See  article  by  Pbop.  H.  B.  Whittinqton,  Principal  Keystone 
Boys'  Gvainnmr-School,  Nineteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Teachers  (Special).  Uuw  can  "Face  and  Form  Reading"  be  rendered 
a  Yal  liable  Assistant  to  Teachera  in  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Colleges  ? 

See  article  by  Gdwabd  Brooks,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Son  and  Dadohter.  How  will  "Face  and  Form  Reading"  assist  In  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Development  of  the  Sou  and  Daughter? 

See  article  by  Egbert  H.  Grandin,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Surgeon 
New  York  Maternity  Hospital,  Gynsecologist  to  French  Hospital, 
etc.,  New  Tork. 

Tendency  to  Oonsubiption,  etc.   How  will  "  Face  and  Form  Heading  "  lodi* 

cate  Consumptive  or  Catarrhal  Tendencies  in  Son  and  Daughter? 


See  article  by  O.  B.  Douglas,  M.D.,  President  New  York  Stnte 
Medical  Society,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat, 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  etc.,  New 


Discernible  Sfons  in  Health  and  DrsEASR.  The  Discernible  Facial  and 
Bodily  Signs  of  the  Visceral  Organs :  their  Condition  of  Derel* 
opment  and  of  Health  and  Disease. 

See  article  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Hahnemann  Col- 
lege, Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

PNEUHATIVE  PATIENTS.  The  Physioguomy  of  Pneumattve  Patients  and  its 
Relations  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

See  article  by  Frank  Woodbury,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  Medico-Chirnrgical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Associate  Editor  Journal  American  Medical  Association;  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beavtt,  etc.    Physiognomy  in  Beauty  of  Face  and  Form. 

See  article  by  John  Y.  Shoemaker,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics,  etc.,  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Phtsictan,  Professionally  and  SoaALLT.  How  "  Face  and  Form 
Reading  "  can  be  mode  useful  to  the  Physician  Professionally  and 

Socially. 

See  article  by  Egbert  Guernsey,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Consulting  Phy- 
sician Hahnemann  Hospital,  N.  Y. ;  President  Medical  Board  Met- 
ropolitan Ho-spital,  BlackwelPs  Island,  N.  Y,;  President  New 
York  Stnte  HorafEopatbic  Medical  Society ;  Formerly  Vice- 
President  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  etc.,  Mid41etown,  N.  Y. 


York,  N.  Y. 
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Gbuech  Oboanization  and  DiTELOPMBNT.  How  wUl  a  study  of"  Face  and 
Form  Reading  "aid  the  Pastor  hi  Church  Organization  and  De- 
velopment t 

See  article  by  Rbv.  Geo.  A.  Peltz^  D.D.,  Associate  Pastor 
"  The  Temple,"  Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lawyer  and  Counselor.  Tlie  aid  "  Tlie  Encyclopiedia  of  Face  and  Poi  m 
Reading "  may  be  made  to  render  tliose  interested  in  Legal, 
Judicial,  and  Deliberative  Professions. 

See  article  by  Hon.  George  S.  Graham,  District  Attorney, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  assisted  by  Hon.  John  L.  Kinset,  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Railroad  Management  and  Operation,    Subjects  of  interest  to  those  en- 
gaged in  Mantling  and  Operating  Railroads. 
See  article  by  The  Publishers. 

Thb  Child.  How  will  a  study  of  "  Face  and  Form  Reading"  aid  Parents 
and  Guardians  in  the  Raising,  Training,  and  Education  of  the 
Child? 

See  article  by  The  Publishers. 

LoNGiriTT  through  Hyoibne.   How  will  "  Face  and  Form  Reading"  aid 
in  attaining  Longevity  through  Hygiene? 
See  article  by  The  Publisher^. 

Human  Improvement  and  Development.  What  Light  will  "  Face  and 
Form  Reading"  throw  on  Human  Improvement  and  Human 
Development  ? 

See  article  by  The  Pubuesebs. 


ADDmoNAL  Valuable  Aids. 

In  connection  with  the  ahove  special  articles  from  the 
eminent  gentlemen  whose  names  are  appended  thereto,  we  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  additional  topics : — 


Tbachinos  or  Phtsoonoht,  etc. 

What  is  Physiognomy,  or  Face  and 
Form  Reading,  and  how  does  the 
encyclopaedia  teach  itf  Pages 
7-11. 

Of  what  is  the  Human  Face  the 

index,  and  how  does  the  encyclo- 
piedia  sbow  it?   Pages  15, 16. 

Whiit  creates  Form  and  Character? 
Page  69. 

Upon  what  is  Physiognomy,  or  Face 
and  Form  Beading, baaed?  Pages 
27-58. 


Chest-D  bvelophent. 

What  does  it  indicate,  and  of  what 
importance  to  Health  and  Char- 
acter?   Pages  71-75. 

See  also  articles  by  Drs.  Mont- 
gomery, Shoemaker,  Woodbury, 
QrandiD,  Douglass,  etc. 


Muscular  Development. 

In  what  wa.y  does  it  assist  in  forming 
and  developing  character  ?  Pages 
75-79. 
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Muscular  Development  (continued). 

See  also  special  articles  by  Drs. 
Shoemaker,  Woodburr,  Graiidin, 
Douglass,  etc. 

In  selecting  ti-ades  or  professions 
for  our  cliildreii,  to  wliat  should 
particular  atteutiou  be  paid?  Pages 
91,  92. 

Will  a  study  of  "Face  and  Form 
Reading"  aid  you  in  developing 
the  Son  and  Daughter,  Mentally 
and  Physically?  Read  carefully 
pages  137-147. 

Will  "Face  and  Form  Reading" 
point  ont  to  yon  the  a'lfrua  for 
good  digestion  ?   Pages  165-168. 

What  depends  upon  good  diges- 
tion?    Pages  165-168 

See  also  articles  by  Drs.  Shoe- 
maker,  Grandin,  Woodbury, Mout* 
gomery,  etc. 


Mental  Poweb& 

Upon  what  does  a  good  memory 
depend  ?    Page  203. 

Where- and  from  what  do  the  Men- 
tal faculties  derive  their  power? 
Pages  236,  237. 

Upon  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Mental  Faculties,  what  do 
we  learn  as  to  tiieir  force,  and 
how  can  we  distinguish  their 
signs  in  Face  and  Form  ?  Pages 
242-270. 

Amativeness,  Jealousy,  Re- 
venge, Secretiveness,  Suspicion, 
Anger,  Will,  Temi>er,  Selfishness, 
Self-conceit,  Scorn,  Enthusiasm, 
Laziness,  Obstinacy,  etc. 

Along  with  the  analysis  of  each 
of  these  separate  traits  are  sugges- 
tions as  to  usefulness,  how  to  re- 
strain if  in  excess,  how  to  de- 
velop if  deficient. 

This  is  of  S[>ecial  importance, 
and  we  ask  3'on  to  carefully  read 
so  as  to  gain  a  balanced  character. 


Internal  Ooqans. 

How  does  the  face  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  the  following  internal 
organs  7   Pages  276-387. 

Kidneys,  Intestines,  Reproduct- 
ive Organs,  Liver,  Lungs,  Heart, 
Stomacli,  Muscles,  Bones,  Brain, 

Nerves,  etc. 

See  also  articles  b}'  Drs.  Thomas, 
Shoemaker,  Grandin,  Woodbury, 
Douglass,  etc. 


Facdltiis. 

Please  examine  chart.    Page  288. 

Yon  will  there  find  Forty-five 
Mental  Faculties  accurately  lo- 
cated, a  study  of  whicb  will  aid 
you  in  locating  signs  of  character 
in  the  liuman  face. 

For  the  definition  and  descrip* 
tion  of  the  signs  and  powers  of 
these  Forty-five  Mental  Faculties 
or  tmits,  see  examples  and  read 
carefully  from  page  302  to  748. 

How  is  tbe  faculty  of  Amativeness, 
or  Sex-Love,  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping beauty  ?   Page  357-367. 


Analysis  op  Chakaotbb  from 

Portraits. 

What  do  we  learn  of  the  character 
of  the  following? 

Thomas  Jefierson  (States- 
man).   Page  438. 

Arch.  Forbes  (War  Corre- 
spondent).   Page  457. 

Robespierre  (Revolution- 
ist).   Page  471. 

Gustav  Dor^  (Artist).  Page 
487. 

H.  Rider  Haggard  (Author, 
Novelist).    Page  517. 

Wm.  Shakespeare  (Drama- 
tist).   Page  527. 

J obn  Ericsson  (InveDtorJ. 
Page  544. 
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Analysis  of  Ghabacter  fboh 
Portraits  {continued). 

W.  H.  Seward  (Statesman). 
Page  568. 

General  Garibaldi  (Com- 
mander).   Page  570. 

Bosa  Bonlienr  (Artist). 
Page  610. 

Bayard  Taylor  (Traveler, 
Atitbor).    Page  619. 

Charlotte  Bronte  (Novel- 
ist).    Page  738. 

How  does  the  faculty  of  Sublimity 
assist  in  giving  nobility  to  tbe 
character  ?   Pa^e  509. 

Spboiai.  Facial  Signs  in  Beading 

CaARACTEa. 

Noses.    Pages  878-936. 

Eyes.    Pages  939-9T3. 

Eyebrows.    Pages  974-986. 

Forebeads.    Pages  787-992. 

Hair  {color,  quality,  and  quantity). 
Pages  997-1015. 

Beard  (color,  quality,  and  quantity). 
Pages  1010^1015. 

E&ra  (very  signijlcant).  Pages  1020- 
1032. 

Ears,  Musical  (examples.)  Page 
1027. 

Facial  Lines.    Pages  1032-1012. 

Smiles  and  Langbter.  Pages  1054- 
1057. 

Necks.    Pages  1057, 1058. 

WillfuL   Pages  1059, 1060. 


Amative.    Page  1060. 
Self-esteem.    Page  1061. 
Attentive.   Page  1061. 
Sagacious.    Page  1063. 
Timid.    Page  1063. 
Graceful,  etc.    Page  1063. 

Hand.  Shape,  contour,  etc.  All 
have  weight  in  indicating  mental- 
ity. Read  from  page  1067  to  1084. 

Features. 

ITov  do  the  features  reveal  health, 
disease,  strength,  weakness, 
beauty,  etc.?  Pages  1093-1106. 
Also  special  articles  of  Drs.  Mont- 
gomery, Shoemaker,  Woodbury, 
etc. 

How  can  you  tell  the  well-bred  or 
thorough-bred  person  7  Pages 
1108-1109. 

Vocations. 

What  shall  l>e  the  vocation  of  my 
son ,  and  why  ?    Page  1111. 

What  the  vocation  of  my  daughter? 
Page  1111. 

How  can  I  learn  the  character  and 
mental  faculties  of  myself  and 
others  ?  See Method  to  Pursue," 
etc.    Pages  1114,  1115. 

What  pliysical  systems  and  what 
mental  faculties  are  required  in  the 
different  trades  and  professions? 
Read  carefully  the  whole  article, 
particularly  if  you  are  choosing  a 
profession  or  trade  for  your  son 
or  daughter.    Pages  1116-11 83. 


Conclusion. 

These  hints  for  the  use  of  Face  and  Form  Reading,  in  con- 
nection with  the  special  articles  to  which  we  again  call  your  atten- 
tion, will  show  you  how  a  thorough  stndy  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  Physiognomy  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  practical  use 
in  every  walk  and  condition  of  life. 
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HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

How  TO  Become  tbk  Ideal  Wife  ;  How  to  Recoonizb  the  Ideal 
Husband;  How  to  Achieve  the  Ideal  Home. 

By  E.  E.  MONTGOMERY,  M.D., 

CUniol  ProX«*H>r  of  Qfiuecology  In  tbe  Jefferson  Uedical  College;  Uynneoloi^t  to 
Jefferaon  uid  Bt.  Joaepb'i  Hospitab. 


No  relation  can  so  affect,  for  weal  or  woe,  the  life  of  any 
individual  as  that  of  husband  and  wife.  Frobably  no  great  move, 
in  the  course  of  one's  life,  is  ever  made  with  less  thought  or  con- 
sideration than  that  which  unites  two  souls  as  one,  and  influences 
their  destinies  both  hei*e  and  hereafter.  Not  only  theirs,  but  that 
of  those  who  come  after  them  for  generations. 

Propinquity,  or  a  fancy,  will  direct  two  lives  into  one  current 
to  subsequently  irritate  and  disturb  each  other  until  death  affords 
a  grateful  release.  Neither  the  chooser  nor  the  chosen  has  had 
the  least  appreciation  of  the  injunction,  "know  thyself,"  and  con- 
sequently are  in  deepest  ignorance  of  what  qualities  should  be 
found  in  a  life-companion  to  afford  the  highest  degree  of  happi- 
ness. The  stock-raiser  exercises  the  greatest  care  in  breeding 
domestic  animals,  and  the  advantages  of  such  study  can  only  be 
appreciated  when  we  compare  the  cultivated  with  a  neglected  herd. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  by  careful  and  systematic 
bleeding  blemishes  can  be  eradicated  and  desti-able  qualities  culti- 
vated and  developed. 

It  is  a  source  of  dee|)est  regret,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  seeds  of  this  knowledge  cannot  be  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  individuals  sufficiently  early  to  induce  the  young  person  con- 
templating matrimony  to  choose  a  companion  who  will  aid  in 
propagating  a  strong  and  healthful  progeny.  Not  only  should 
good  health  be  a  desideratum,  but  those  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  which  will  render  his  companionship  delightful  or,  at  least, 
endurable  should  be  discovered.  Tlie  parents  who  are  anxious  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  children  will  endeavor  to  point 
out  their  inherited  tendencies  with  the  proper  method  of  training 
to  lessen  their  evil  inflnence,  and  instruct  them  as  to  the  qualities 
in  a  life-companion  required  to  supplement  tlieir  faults  and 
strengthen  and  develop  their  good  qualities. 

The  aim  of  every  woman  is  to  retain  her  beauty,  and  thus 
insure  the  maintenance  of  her  personal  charms.    It  should  not  be 
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forgotten  that  physical  beauty  is  dependent  upon  health  of  body, 
and  tliat  many  of  the  frailties  of  mind  which  render  her  compan- 
ionship oflttmcs  unendurable  are  due  to  ill  health.  Health  of 
body  and  mind  are  obtained  and  maintained  only  through  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  exercise,  and  diet 

That  face  and  form  is  an  index  of  character  has  long  been 
well  known,  and  is,  possibly,  more  or  less  insensibly  utiUzed  in  all 
our  relations  with  our  fellow-men. 

Its  systematic  intei*pretation  is  the  object  of  this  work,  and  to 
render  it  available  in  the  choice  of  a  life-companion  shall  be  the 
aim  in  the  introduction  of  tlie  following  relerences  and  ques- 
tions : — 


Probably  no  one  vice  of  tlie  present 
day  bas  a  more  banefnl  influence 
upon  tlie  life  and  comfort  of  the 
woman  tlian  tlie  liabit  of  Tight 
Lacing.    Page  1092. 

Indications  of  defective  lung-power 
and  nutrition  are  found  upon  page 
1096. 

Speciiil  signs  of  disease  and  consti- 
tutional defects.  Pages  1097, 1098. 

Disclosure  of  tlie  character  deter- 
mined by  observation  of  the  eye 
and  forehead.    Page  1103. 

Hints  as  to  cause  of  ill  health  and 
poor  appearance  of  the  woman. 
Page  1089. 

How  to  secure  reduction  of  size 
without  loss  of  strength.  Pages 
1109, 1110. 

The  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of 
Physiognomy.    Page  1105. 

Diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  repro- 
ductive organs  indicated  by  the 
eyes.    Page  1103. 

Diseases  to  which  a  woman  defective 
in  pigment  or  color  is  liable.  Page 
1098. 

Disorders  induced  by  Tight  Lacing. 

Pages  1091,  1092. 
How  can  this  work  be  utilized  in 

correctiiig  faults  and  promoting 

Marital  Happiness?    Pages  2T0, 

1185. 

Self-love  the  most  prevalent  form  of 
mental  weakness.    Page  1209. 

How  is  it  influenced,  antl  u|)on  what 
is  Hope  dependent  (the  normal 
activity  of  the  entire  body)  ?  Page 
189. 


Of  wimt  advantage  is  the  possession 
of  Self-love  in  normal  propoi*tio»? 
Pages  178,  179. 

What  is  the  facial  Indication  of 
Ho|>e?   Page  188. 

The  advantage  of  a  good  chest- 
development  iu  a  companion.  Page 
73. 

How  can  we  improve  the  race  ?  Page 
99. 

How  may  we  choose  a  vocation  for 
a  life-companion  ?    Page  1113. 

How  can  a  well-bred  person  be  recog- 
nized?   Pages  1108,  1109. 

What  information  regarding  lore 
will  the  eye  reveal?    Page  956. 

What  is  the  Conjugal  Eye?  Page 
955. 

What  information  is  revealed  by  the 
mouth  t    Page  845. 

How  is  beauty,  strength,  and  char- 
acter expressed  ?   Page  801. 

How  is  Love  of  Obildren  indicated? 
Page  817. 

How  is  a  weak  nature  disclosed? 
Page  785. 

How  would  yon  recognize  a  contrary 
person  ?    Page  791. 

How  is  Self-will  iudicated?  Page 
570. 

What  are  the  results  of  excess  and 
deficiency  of  Self-will  ?  Pages  569, 
570. 

What  will  be  the  advantage  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  Veneration  ?  Page 
557. 

How  may  compensation  through 
training  be  procured  for  the  al> 
sence  of  VeneratioQ,?    Poee  556. 
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How  ts  Teneration  indicated  ?  Page 

553. 

How  may  the  faculty  of  Ideality  be 
recognized?    Page  517. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  the  pos- 
session of  Ideality  ?    Page  522. 

Huw  is  Hope  designated  ?  Page  486. 

Ill  what  way  does  Hoi>e  prove  at- 
tnictive  ?    Pages  487,  492. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  possessing 
well-balanced  Self-esteem  f  Page 
443. 

How  may  it  be  recognized  ?  Page 
436. 

It  should  be  judiciously  combined 
with  Force  and  Modesty.  Pages 
446,  455,  460. 

How  may  Simatireness  be  desirnble 
iu  both  husband  and  wife,  and 
especially  in  the  latter?  Pages 
427-429. 

IIow  may  the  possessor  of  Sanative- 
ness  be  recognized  ?   Page  427. 

How  may  Friendship  be  most  de- 
ligbtfuUy  combined  t   Page  391. 


Wliat  is  Amativeness  ?    Page  355. 

What  are  the  physical  signs  of  Ama< 
tivenessf    Page  355. 

What  combination  of  Amativeness 
will  make  a  delightful  conjugal 
companion  ?    Pages  5,  361. 

How  is  Love  of  Home  indicated  ? 
Page  824. 

How  should  Love  of  Home  be  culti- 
vated t    Page  326. 

In  what  way  may  Love  of  Home  be 
developed  in  the  youug?  Page 
328. 

What  are  the  signs  of  Economy  ? 
Page  318. 

In  how  far  is  Economy  a  desirable 
trait?    Page  322. 

What  may  l>e  said  of  Real  Econo- 
mists?  Page  323. 

W^lint  is  the  best  Economy  ?  Page 
322. 

How  is  Conscientiousness  indicated  f 

Page  302. 
In  what  way  do  Gestnrea  disclose 

character  f  Page  299-, 


I  feel  confident  that  consideration  of  the  questions  given  will 
indicate  to  the  attentive  reader  tliat  much  useful  information  can 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  "  Face  and  Form  Reading."  The 
grouping  of  these  different  faculties,  or  the  index  that  has  been 
arranged  from  experience,  may  be  found  on  pages  277  and  288. 

In  tliis  relation,  as  in  every  other  in  life,  "knowledge  is 
power/*  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  married  life  is 
a  compromise  in  which  each  party  must  bear  and  forbear.  She 
who  is  equipped  with  the  ability  to  detect  the  weak  places  in  the 
cliaracters  of  herself  and  her  companion,  being  forewarned,  is  armed 
to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties.  While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
the  science  of  physiognomy  has  reached  perfection,  we  feel  assured 
that  a  study  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  repay  any  woman,  and  will 
enable  her  to  so  systematize  her  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  as 
to  better  fit  her  for  life*s  duties. 
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Thk  Ideal  Education  to  Fit  hib  for  ths  Qbeatest  Possibiz.itib8  or 
Womanhood,  Happt  Seuctjon  in  Mabbiaok,  and  Pebfbct  Mother- 
hood.  The  Aid   Face  and  Fobh  Beading  "  hat  be  Made 
TO  Rendeb  in  such  Education  and  Tbaininq. 

By  EGBERT  H.  GRANDIN,  M.D., 

Otwtetrlo  Burgeon  to  the  New  York  Maternity  Hospital ;  President  of  the  New  Totk 
ConntjT  Medical  Hodety,  etc. 


A  CRITICAL  study  of  this  "Cyclopsedia  of  Face  and  Form  Read- 
ing" convinces  me  tliat  tlie  subject  matter  rests  on  a  scientific 
basis,  and  tliat  the  work  is  one  wliich  might  to  great  advantage  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  tliinking  man  and  woman  in  the 
land.  Further,  it  is  an  eminently  eafe  work  to  give  to  our  chil- 
dren, the  diction  being  pure  even  when  referring  to  topics  which 
an  absurd  custom  has  forced  us  to  liide  from  our  young  until,  in 
the  growth  of  inquiring  mind,  they  come  to  us  as  parents  for  in- 
formation or,  through  shame-facedness,  have  sought  to  acquire  the 
craved-for  knowledge  from  companions  whose  thoughts,  not  being 
pure,  have  tinctured  the  extended  information  with  the  inklings  of 
the  impure. 

A  busy  professional  career,  which  has  thix)wn  me  chiefly  in 
contact  with  the  female  sex,  has  taught  me  that  our  methods  of 
training  our  children  might  in  certain  respects  be  bettered,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  giving,  of  information  in  reference  to  the 
sexual  function — its  necessity  and  its  purpose.  As  well  expect  the 
newborn  infant  to  walk  unaided  as  to  expect  our  daughtera  to  be 
guided  by  other  than,  frequently,  mere  fancy  in  the  selection  of  a 
partner  for  life,  when  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  great  pui*pose  of 
marriage  and  of  the  necessai-y  function  of  reproduction.  Even  as 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  mothei-s  to  give  their  daughters 
information  in  regard  to  the  mamed  state,  after  the  pure  manner 
which  will  come  naturally  to  good  and  to  pure  minds,  even  so  does 
it  seem  to  me  that  the  reading  of.  this  treatise  under  the  guidance 
of  parents  will  result  in  the  acquisition  of  mucli  knowledge  which 
must  aid  the  girl  in  the  selection  of  a  partner  for  life  fitted  to  make 
her  and  her  children  happy,  and  which,  further,  must  assist  her  in 
avoiding  the  choice  of  a  roni  and  a  libertine — the  type  that  makes 
not  alone  a  brutal  husband,  but  which  starts  unhealthy  and  cruel, 
oflen  criminal,  children  on  liie*s  pathway. 

Without  committing  myself  definitely  to  the  opinion  that  all 
in  this  work  is  golden, — that  is  to  say,  is  founded  on  a  scientific  basis; 
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for  much  more  than  a  cursory  reading  is  necessary  to  fully  grasp 
the  subject-matter  in  its  entirety, — I  am  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
statements  wliich  follow  the  questions  appended  below,  and  which 
liave  been  selected  witii  the  end  in  view  of  calling  the  attention  of 
my  readers  to  the  fashion  afler  which  this  work  may  prove  of  as- 
sistance to  Daughters  in  selecting  suitable  husbands,  and  to  Sons 
in  selecting  proper  wives.  There  are  critics  who  will  object  to 
making  of  marriage  a  species  of  Natural  Selection,  robbing  it  as 
it  were  of  romance  ;  but  even  such,  on  pro\)er  thought,  must  admit 
that  fewer  unhappy  and  uncongenial  marriages  would  result  were 
both  the  Son  and  the  Daughter  educated  to  weigli  this  most  im- 
portant step  in  life  less  from  the  stand-|)ointof  the  moment's  fancy 
and  more  from  the  stand-point  of  future  possibilities.  We  may 
even  go  farther  and  test  this  question  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
bringing  into  the  world  of  children  Healthy  not  only  in  Body,  but 
also  in  Mind.  Hastily-  and  untliinkingly-  contracted  marriages  are 
responsible  for  many  an  idiotic  or  epileptic  cliild;  I  might  add,  lor 
many  a  criminal.  A  careful  reading  of  this  work,  therefore,  may 
redonnd  to  the  good  not  alone  of  the  individual,  but  also  of 
Society,  using  the  term  in  its  broad  sense  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  dr^m  of  every  woman  is  to  have  a  happy,  congenial 
Home,  and,  if  her  thoughts  extend  so  far,  healthy  children :  the 
aim  of  every  man  is  to  possess  a  pure  woman  as  Wife,  capable  of 
healthy  and  strong  Motherhood.  Anything  which  leads  to  tlie 
fulfillment  of  this  dream  and  to  the  fruition  of  this  aim  is  worthy 
of  commendation  from  a  citizen,  irrespective  of  his  vocation. 


Ahativsnks  (ob  Sex-Love)  and 
conjuoalitt. 

In  what  part  of  the  face  is  the 
primary  or  first  sign  of  Amative- 
ness  to  be  Toimd  ?    Page  355. 

How  is  vigor  and  development  of 
tbe  Reprodnctive  System  shown 
by  this  feature  f   Page  855. 

What  18  the  second  general  sign  of 
Amativenesfl  as  shown  by  the 
form  t   Page  355. 

Where  this  lieen  localized  by  the 
author  as  an  important  secondary 
sign  ?    Page  355.  _ 

What  feature  of  the  face  distin- 
guishes Conjn<raIity,  or  fitness  for 
tiie  married  state,  most  fully  ? 
Page  358. 

Which  persons  are  likely  to  have  the 
most  Creativeneas  or  Originality? 
Page  360. 


What  is  the  full  definition  of  Aroa- 
tivenessf   Page  355. 

What  faculty,  in  connection  with 
Amativeness.  insures  constancy 
and  devotion?    Page  361. 

What  are  the  facial  signs  of  this 
.  faculty  ?    Pages  303-385. 

What  additional  faculty  indicates 
zeal  and  devotion,  the  possessor 
of  which  will  defend  the  interests 
and  honor  of  his  companion  with 
ardor,  and  remain  faithful  through 
all  the  vicissituden  of  health  and 
fortune?   Pages  361,362. 

Walk  and  Gestures. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  any  peculiar- 
ities in  walk,  gestures,  speech,  or 
laughter  of  your  daughter?  Have 
they  any  siguificauce  ?  If  so, 
what?   Pages  11,  U^.  . 
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Hospitality,  Good  Xatubb,  and 
Amiabilitt. 

What  and  where  are  the  general 
facial  and  bodily  signs  for  Good 
Nature,  Amiability,  and  Oheerful- 
ness  ?    Page  373. 

WUere  is  to  be  found  the  facial  sign 
for  Hos)>itn)ity,  so  important  in 
making  a  bappy  home?  Page  392. 

COBBELATION  OF  THE  MeNTAL  AND 

Physical. 

In  what  manner  is  the  Mental  de- 
pendent upon  the  Physical  t  Pages 
23,  73. 

Harmony  and  Equilibrium. 

Nature  uses  her  forces  to  produce 
Harmotiyand  Equilibrium.  IIow 
can  the  thoughtful  parent  assist 
Nature?    Pages  53-57. 

What  hygienic  measures  should  you 
adopt  if  your  daughter's  body  is 
weak  and  not  in  harmony  with  her 
mind?    Pages  69-61. 

If  your  daughter  is  studying  hard 
and  her  physical  growth  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  her  mental  progress, 
how  can  yon  discern  this,  and  what 
does  the  author  recommend  to 
produce  Harmony  ?  Pages  80, 
81,  98,  99. 

What  is  a  well-balanced,  harmonious 
mind  ?  If  not  possessed  by  your 
daughter,  can  it  be  attained? 
How  ?  Read  carefully  pages  133- 
135. 

Precocious  Daughters. 

If  the  daughter  is  young,  but  has  a 
precocious  mind,  what  are  the  best 
means  to  thoroughly  harmonize 
body  and  mind  and  prevent  eai'ly 
decay  or  decline?  (An  important 
chapter ;  read  carefully.)  Pages 
138,  139,  etc. 

Color. 

What  is  the  complexion  of  your 
daughter?  Blonde,  Brunette,  or  a 
Composite  of  both  ?  Has  she 
Light  or  Diuk  Hair  and  Eyes? 
What  does  it  signify  as  to  health 


or  disease  and  the  tendency  to 
either?  What  general  character 
and  faculties  does  it  indicate? 
Pages  128-130. 

Health. 

What  bearing  has  good  health  on 
the  character  and  development  of 
the  daugtiter  mentally  and  phys- 
ically, and  how  is  it  best  con- 
served ?   Page  103. 

What  teudeney  has  compression  of 
the  female  waist  to  induce  a  train 
of  evils  detrimental  to  health  and 
beauty,  ami  why  should  relbrni  in 
this  matter  be  gently, but  lirmly, 
urged  upou  the  daughter?  Page 
81. 

Order. 

What  part  of  tlie  i'nce  indicates  Love 
of  Order  and  Neatness?  Pages 
U&,  696. 

Sports  and  Recreations. 

Fond  and  indulgent  parents,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  apt  to  be  easy  with 
the  daughter,  more  particularly  if 
an  only  one.  They  are  solicitous 
that  she  does  not  work  too  iiard. 
Should  yon  not  be  as  solicitous 
as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  her 
sports  and  recreations,  and  guide 
her  into  such  channels  as  will 
tend  to  develop  all  latent  forces? 
Pages  141,  143. 

Companionship. 

What  kind  of  a  companion  will  the 
daughter  be  if  she  is  quick  to  learn 
and  of  a  restless  and  eager  dis- 
position ?    Page  73. 

If  this  tendency  is  in  excess,  how 
can  it  be  directed  and  controlled? 
Page  73. 

Parents  should  draw  close  to  the 
daughter;  endeavor  to  learn  her 
thoroughly,  her  hopes  and  fears ; 
shield,  protect,  and  mold  her  body 

and  mind  for  every  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  fortify  against 
every  vicissitude  of  life.  What 
aid  will  '*  Face  and  Form  Read- 
ing" give  you  in  this  labor  of 
Love  and  Duty?    Pages  118-120. 
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TO  Diagnosis  and  Trkathbnt. 


By  FRANK  WOODBURY,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Honorary  Professor  of  Clinicul  Medicine,  Hedico-ChiniTSical  CuIleKe,  Fblladelpliia i 
Aasociate  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amertoan  Medical  Association ; 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Pbjsidana,  PhlUdelpbla,  Pa. 


Two  distinct,  but  distantly-related,  questions  are  discussed  in 
"  Tlie  Encyclopsedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading."  Both  are  of 
great  importance  to  society,  especially  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
solving  tlie  problems  of  psychology  and  physiology,  under  various 
conditions  of  health  and  disease.  The  pliysician,  more  than  any 
other  member  of  tlie  community,  is  engaged  hi  this  study  and  in 
applying  the  results  to  practical  uses.  The  first  of  the  questions 
considered  by  the  autlior  is :  To  what  extent  are  moral  traits  and  in- 
tellectual capacity  revealed  by  face  and  form  ?  The  second  question 
is :  What  do  physical  features  indicate  with  regard  to  diathesis  or 
actual  disease  ?  The  first  question  appeals  to  the  poet,  the  painter, 
and  the  philanthropist  especially,  but  is  of  general  interest  to  all 
who  are  brought  into  daily  contact  with  their  fellow-men.  The 
second  question  more  directly  attracts  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
sician, since  it  bears  upon  the  process  of  diagnosis,  and  also  con- 
cerns the  prognosis,  shice  it  enables  him  to  predict  to  some  degree 
the  future  course  of  the  disease. 

Restricting  the  comments  which  I  shall  make  to  the  physi- 
ognomy of  pneumative  patients,  I  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  diseases  of  the  air- 
passages  are  indicated  by  physiognomy,  or  tlie  outward  traits  of 
feature  and  form.  Pneumativeness  is  the  name  of  the  physiolog- 
ical function  which  presides  over  the  introduction  of  oxygen  and 
other  gases  into  the  body,  the  intercliange  of  gases  in  the  blood, 
and  the  expulsion  of  vapors  and  gases  from  the  system.  Our 
author,  under  this  head,  also  includes  "  the  mental  faculty  which 
takes  cognizance  of  air,  gases,  and  vapors."  (See  page  397.)  As 
this  also  has  a  bearing  upon  medical  practice,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  that,  in  the  author's  words,  "  this  faculty  gives  the  love  and 
desire  for  fresh,  pure  air,  and  a  capacity  for  distinguishing  readily 
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the  differences  in  atmospheres ;  detects  odors  and  effluvia  arising 
from  decomposition  ;  gives  keenness  of  scent,  and  enables  one  at 
a  distance  to  scent  the  slightest  odor  of  smoke,  gas,  or  any  peculiar 
change  in  the  composition  of  atmosplieric  air.  It  gives  a  love  for 
out-door  life  and  a  disUke  to  crowds,  close  rooms,  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, and  of  vile  odors.  Those  who  have  a  large  measure  of  this 
function  and  faculty  exhibit  great  recuperative  powers,  also  ability 
for  imparting  health  to  others  by  hand-rubbing  and  by  their 
cheerful  and  moral  atmosphere."  It  is  clear  that  this  function 
and  faculty  should  be  the  sjjecial  study  of  physiciaus,  since  it 
"gives  a  love  of  life  and  activity,  as  well  as  power  to  resist  and 
overcome  disease."  Since  an  excess  "cannot  be  considered  in- 
jurious unless  it  lead  one  to  pass  too  much  time  in  out-door  sports 
to  the  neglect  of  ordinary  business,"  and  **  a  deficiency  tends  to 
weakness  of  all  the  moral  and  mental  powers,  to  consumption  and 
early  death,"  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  pneumativeness 
and  of  the  means  of  its  cultivation  when  deficient  is  very  obvious. 
The  facial  and  bodily  signs  by  which  it  can  be  recognized  and  the 
method  of  developing  weak  organs  so  as  to  increase  this  indis- 
pensable function  are  given  at  some  length  in  the  work,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

The  special  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  is  the 
fact  that  the  size  of  tlie  lungs  and  so-called  vital  capacity  is  related 
to  the  width  of  the  nostrils,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  breadth  of 
the  face  externally  to  the  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance. Narrow  nostrils,  mouth-breathing,  and  pallid  faces  accom- 
pany contracted  chests  and  insufficient  pulmonary  development. 
The  latter  class  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, nasal  hypertrophies,  enlarged  tonsils,  sore  throat,  laryngitis, 
bronchitis,  and  chronic  pulmonary  affections.  The  author  very 
ably  indicates  the  method  of  appropriate  exercises  to  overcome  the 
physical  condition  underlying  deficient  pneumativeness  and  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  chest  and  the  respiratoiy  power.  Incidentally 
it  is  intimated  that  the  mental  faculty  corresponding  thereto  will 
also  be  developed,  and  that  the  acquiring  of  the  power  to  overcome 
and  to  heal  disease  is  also  within  the  possibility  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  grow  in  grace  and  knowledge,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 

As  regards  the  actual  application  of  these  observations  to 
clinical  medicine,  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  consumptive  face  has 
long  been  an  object  of  study,  and  with  the  aid  of  composite  pho- 
tography its  principal  features  have,  to  some  extent,  become  estab- 
lished. When  the  patient  presents  a  hectic  flush  restricted  to  two 
small  spots  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks,  the  rest  of  the  fiice 
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pale,  the  nostrils  narrow,  the  lips  thin,  tlte  face  somewhat  drawn, 
and  the  eyes  brightened  by  fever,  there  is  little  doubt  about  the 
diagnosis,  and  the  condition  is  universally  recognized ;  taking  from 
this  the  incidental  element  of  the  fever,  and  the  pliysiognomy  of 
an  earlier  stage  is  apparent.  As  ali^dy  stated,  the  narrow  nostrils 
and  want  of  breadtli  across  the  up|>er  part  of  the  face,  with 
deficient  color  in  the  skin,  indicate  a  tendency  to  phttiisis,  which 
should  suggest  to  the  acute  observer  the  timely  adoption  of  pre- 
ventive measures.  Such  a  condition  also  indicates  a  tendency  to 
catarrhal  disorders,  especially  quinsy  and  chronic  throat  diseases. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions  we  ha\'e  special  indi- 
cations in  physiognomy.  For  instance,  the  expression  is  very  much 
changed  by  ^e  growth  of  nasal  polypi,  by  which  the  nose  may  be 
so  broadened  at  the  base  as  to  give  a  frog-like  appearance  to  the 
&ce.  As  the  result  of  chronic  catarrh  or  specific  inflammation  or 
of  injury,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  may  be  depressed ;  or,  owing  to 
deviation  of  the  nasal  septum,  the  nose  may  be  deformed  or  dis- 
torted. Enlarged  tonsils  and  mouth-brea tiling  cause  a  stupid 
expression  of  the  face.  Various  forms  of  growths  in  the  antra,  in 
the  frontal  sinuses,  and  in  the  nasal  chambers  seriously  alter  the 
shape  of  the  features.  The  color  is  affected  by  obstiiicted  respira- 
tion, and  the  face  may  be  swollen  and  dusky  and  the  lips  blue  in 
croup,  diphtheria,  and  laryngeal  spasm,  or  cedema. 

If,  as  the  author  states,  deep  breathing  stands  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  "  high  thinking,"  it  is  evident  that  it  is  well  to  practice 
respiratory  gymnastics  for  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  for 
bygienic,  reasons. 
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How  WILL  Fack  and  Form  Reading  Indicate  Consumptivb  ok 
Catarrhal  Tendencies  in  Son  and  Daughter,  and  Aid 

IN  OVERCOHING  OR  ERADICATING  THE  SaME. 


Professor  of  Diseases  of  tbe  Nooe  and  Throat  in  tbe  Poet-Oradtiate  Medical  Scbool  and 
Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Throat  Department ; 
Late  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York ; 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Aoadem;  of  Medicine,  etc 


What  do  we  read  in  the  face  and  form  of  child  or  friend  1 
What  may  we  read  regarding  their  physical  condition  and  ten- 
dency to  disease  ?  Can  we  detect  the  beginning  of  trouble  to  be 
avoided,  and  differentiate  what  will  prove  fatal,  if  not  combated, 
from  conditions  they  will  pretty  certainly  recover  from  ]  Why  do 
some  escape  without  effort  from  the  ills  of  life  against  which 
others  wage  ceaseless  warfare,  only  to  succumb  finally  to  the 
inevitable  ?  And  is  there  an  index  to  tlie  evils  that  our  son  or 
daughter  will  meet,  and  are  there  laboi*s  and  pleasures  which 
they  cannot  endure?  How  are  these  things  revealed  to  the  wise 
and  prudent?   May  I  acquire  such  knowledge  % 

Let  us  see  what  "Face  and  Form  Reading"  means.  It  is 
really  diagnosis  under  a  different  name.  If  our  friend  is  sick,  we 
send  for  a  physician  that  he  may  discover  the  cause  of  illness,  make 
a  diagnosis,  and  prescribe  a  remedy.  We  prefer  that  he  should 
see  the  patient,  and  the  conscientious  physician  would  hesitate 
before  taking  the  responsibility  of  prescribing  for  one  he  has  not 
seen;  onh/  quacks  do  ihat  The  sInUed  doctor  has  studied  this 
science  of  signs,  and  all  may  learn  much  by  systematic  observation. 
The  medical  profession  concedes  the  vast  practical  value  of  being 
able  readily  to  read  the  face  and  form  accurately.  To  know  the 
cause  of  certain  effects  is  preliminary  to  knowing,  in  many  cases, 
how  to  ward  off  those  effects. 

Of  all  the  ills  common  to  humanity  catarrhal  diseases  are  the 
most  common,  and  they  cause  most  suffering  in  the  aggi*egate; 
they  are  far-reaching  and  destructive  to  usefulness  and  happiness 
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As  tbe  dial  is  to  the  clock,  so  is  the  face  to  man." — Page  20. 
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as  they  have  been  most  neglected  or  improperly  cared  for.  In 
no  class  of  diseases  are  facial  and  bodily  signs  more  marked  and 
significant  than  in  catarrhal  and  consumptive  conditions.  What 
can  this  science  of  "Face  and  Form  Reading"  teach  parents  regard- 
ing the  physical  tendencies  of  their  sons  and  daughters  toward 
pulmonary  and  catarrhal  diseases^  How  can  such  a  tendency  be 
overcome  ?  How  may  every  father  and  mother  leai-n  to  read  these 
signs  in  their  earliest  manifestations?  It  is  impossible  to  compute 
the  number  of  lives  lost  that  might  have  been  saved,  and  the 
amount  of  suffering  endured  that  might  have  been  avoided,  if 
parents  had  possessed  the  knowledge  required  to  detect  a  tendency 
to  disease  and  had  pursued  the  course  necessary  to  escape  its  dire 
effects. 

I  have  read  this  work  with  interest  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  detection  of  these  diseases  and  their  treatment.  Most  of  its 
instructions  are  valuable,  practical,  and  adapted  to  popular  use. 
To  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  it,  the  work  should  be  studied 
until  its  strong  points  are  well  understood  and  its  teachings  made 
effective  by  practical  application.  Yet  a  single  hint  may  be  seed 
planted  that  shall  develop  glorious  fruitage  through  all  time. 

I  must  reserve  the  privilege  of  difl'ering  with  the  author  in 
some  of  her  deductions,  which  I  cannot  here  enumerate  and  which 
do  not  bear  directly  upon  this  subject.  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
in  this  work  more  regarding  environment,  change  of  climate,  etc., 
in  conditions  under  consideration.  I  believe  many  lives  might 
be  saved  and  untold  suffering  prevented  by  carefully  selecting 
a  climate  adapted  to  the  individual  case.  The  public,  as  well 
as  physicians,  should  more  thoroughly  understand  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  climatic  advantages.  Different  sections  of  our 
country  offer  various  excellent  conditions,  but  perhaps  the  Gulf 
coast  of  Florida,  especially  that  portion  known  as  tlie  Tarpon 
Springs  region,  is  unexcelled  as  a  suitable  home  for  catarrhal  and 
consumptive  patients.  It  has  been  appropriately  named  the 
"American  Riviera"  and  possesses  unquestioned  excellencies. 

In  concluding  this  article,  perhaps  I  can  in  no  better  manner 
impress  upon  all  the  importance  of  studying  this  encyclopsedia 
than  by  asking  the  following  questions,  and  suggesting  portions 
of  the  work  to  be  carefully  read.  Other  parts,  equally  excellent, 
you  will  discover. 


Pernicious  Mbthods. 

What  Is  said  of  pernicioos  methods 
or  dressing  by  women,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  lungs  f  P^^e 
133. 


Pbecocious  Childken. 

Note  carefully  what  is  said  regarding 
precocions  children  and  the  treat- 
ment tliat  should  be  adopted  re- 
garding them?   Page-i39.  ■ 
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Pbecocious  Childeen 
(^continued). 

What  is  pneumativeness  ?  Page  S9T. 

Tu  wUat  does  a  deficiency  of  Pneu- 
mativeness tend  ?   Page  397. 

WUnt  are  tlie  signs  of  Pneumative- 
ness as  regards  tlie  nostrils,  tbe 
nose,  breadtli  of  tlie  fooe,  briglit- 
ness  of  tlie  eye,  color  of  the  com- 
plexion and  of  tlie  gums  and  lips? 
Condition  of  the  skin?  Appetite 
for  food  and  drink  ?  Condition  of 
the  chest  ?    Page  398. 

Gestures,  Motions,  etc. 

What  is  said  as  to  the  motions,  gest- 
ures, expression,  gait,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  body  of  tliose  well 
endowed  with  Pneumativeness  ? 
Page  398. 

Harmonious  Relation. 

What  three  features  of  the  individual 
are  said  to  be  in  most  harmonious 
relation  and  proportion  where  this 
fiinction  is  largely  -developed? 
Page  398. 

What  is  said  of  the  palms  of  tlie 
liimds  and  the  finger-tips,  color  of 
the  nails,  etc.,  where  this  condition 
exists  ?    Page  398. 

FEATURE& 

What  is  said  to  perform  the  most 
important  ofiice  of  the  body,  and 
what  feature  is  said  to  be  the 
facial  register  of  titese  organs? 

Page  399. 
To  what  feature,  therefore,  must  we 
look    primarily    for   our  facial 
knowledge   of  Pneumativeness? 
Page  399. 

Perniciousness  of  Mouth- 
Breathinq. 

Of  what  are  mouth-breathing  and 
the  mouth  being  more  or  less  open 
habitually  a  sign  ?    Page  399. 

What  is  said  of  persons  who  breathe 
through  the  mouth  as  compared 
with  those  who  breathe  deeply  and 
respire  profoundly?  Read  all  of 
page  400. 


Love  or  Life. 

Read  carefully  paragraph  at  foot  of 
page  401,  commencing  "  Love  of 
life";  also,  pan^raph  at  top  of 
page  403, "  Great  energy  of  mind 
and  body." 

What  do  large  lungs  create?  Page 
408. 

What  is  said  of  bright,  fresh  color 
of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  from 
what  are  they  derived?  Page  403. 

ACUTENESS  OF  SCENT. 

Read  carefully  pages  404  and  405, 
particularly  paragraphs  commenc- 
ing "Keenness  of  sensation  and 
activity"    and    "Acuteuess  of 

scent." 

What  should  one  do  to  remedy 
defective  Pneumativeness?  Pa^e 
413.  Read  carefully  two  first 
complete  paragraphs. 

What  tendencies  do  very  light,  al- 
most colorless,  eyes  and  hair  and 
colorless,  pallid  skin  indicate? 
Page  424. 

Sanativenesb. 

What  is  Sauativeneas?   Page  427. 
What  are  its  facial  and  bodily  signs? 

Page  427. 
What  are  the  bodily  signs  of  deficient 

Sanattveness  ?   Page  837. 

EXECUTITENESS. 

What  advice  given  on  page  568  as  to 
how  to  ittci'ease  the  faculty  of  Ex- 
ecutiveness  in  son  or  daughter 
valuable  in  building  them  up  to 
resist  Consumptive  and  Catarrhal 
tendencies? 

What  form  of  face  reveals  a  pure 
mind  and  indicates  development 
of  lungs  and  liver?   Page  756. 

Narrow  Faces. 

What  do  narrowness  of  the  face  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  flat- 
ness of  the  malar  bones,  narrbw 
sharp  nose,  thin  nostrils,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  usually  a  thin  lower 
lip  indicate  ?   Page  786.. 
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Narrow  Facrs  (continued).  { 

Wbat  is  said  of  tbe  term  of  life  of  \ 
a  person  thus  constitued?  Page 
786. 

Wbat  is  said  of  tbe  mental  ability 
of  sncb  a  person  ?    Page  786. 

Read  carefully  last  paragraph  on 
page  838,  continued  on  page  834. 

Narrow  Chkeks. 

Of  what  are  extremely  naiTow 
ciieeks  the  sign  ?   Page  860. 

Read  carefully  the  article.  "  The 
Concave  or  Consumptive  Cheek," 
page  860. 

NosE& 

Wliat  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  nose  where  tliere  is  conaumi)- 
tive  tendency  ?    Pnge  873. 

How  does  deep  breathing  aid  in 
overcoming  such  a  tendency  f 
Page  8T3. 

Read  carefiiUv  the  article  entitled, 
"The  Physiology  of  the  Nose," 
commencing  on  pi^e  872. 

Slinpe  of  the  nose  of  a  consumptive. 
Page  873. 

Also  general  remarks  under  the  head 
page  878.  In  fiict,  the  entire  article 
upon  "  The  Nose  "  can  be  read  to 
good  advantage,  but  those  por- 
tions here  mentioned  should,  by 
alt  means,  be  read  with  great  care. 

Mouth. 

Wberi  the  gums  show  to  a  great  ex- 
tent when  the  montli  is  in  repose 
or  while  engaged  in  conversation. 


of  what  la  it  indicatlvef  Page- 

1050. 

How  is  this  condition  usually  ae- 
qnired  ?    Page  1050. 

Strength  and  Weakness. 

Read  carefully  signs  of  strength 
and  weakness  on  pages  1089  to 
1 092,  and  the  article  entitled 
"  The  Nose,"  commencing  on  page 
1094.  Also  article  entitled  "  Face, 
Cheeks,  and  Lips."    Page  1097. 

What  advice  Is  given  to  those  who 
Inherit  a  feeble  development  of 
tbe  Thorax  t   Page  74. 

Good  Hralth. 

What  essentials  to  good  health  are 
mentioned  on  page  134? 

Ventilation. 

What  effect  has  defective  ventilation 
upon  the  growing  son  or  daughter  7 
Page  139. 

How  is  the  breathing-power  of  the 
lungs  indicated  ?    Page  280. 

Voice. 

What  peculiarity  of  the  voice  Indi- 
cates a  Consumptive  or  Catarrhal 
tendency?    Pages  832-835. 

How  can  we  decide  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  liuig-power  In  our  son  or 
daughter?   Page  1096. 

Indications  for  Catarrh. 

How  does  weakness  or  failing  mem- 
ory indicate  catarrh?   Page  1100. 


Additional  Questions  by  the  Publishers  Having  a  Direct  or 
Indirect  Bearing  upon  the  Foregoing. 


OOOD  DiOBSTION. 

Where  is  the  principal  sign  for  Good 
Digestion  found,  and  what  is  the 
relation  between  good  digestion 
and  good  health  ?  Pages  165, 1 66. 

Do  the  pleasurable  emotions  assist 
the  secretion  of  Gastric  Juice,  and 


what  effect  has  Grief  on  Digestion  ? 

Page  182. 

How  does  the  Liver  affect  Mental 
conditions,  and,  upon  this  point, 
how  is  the  theory  of  the  autlior 
corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
John  William  Draper?^  Page  il84. 
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Good  Digestion  (corUinued). 

Why  should  every  one,  particularly 
the  young,  be  thoroughly  informed 
as  to  matters  of  Hygiene,  etc.? 
Page  185. 

How  necessary  is  a  sound  Liver,  and 
why  does  a  diseased  liver  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  a  condition 
favorable  to  GiitarrU  and  Consum^)- 
tiou?    Page  189. 

How  is  the  theory  that  low  forma- 
tion of  nose  and  long,  slim  necks 
indicate  a  Dyspeptic,  Consump- 
tive, or  Catarrhal  tendency  proven 
by  Comparative  Physiology  ? 
Page  194. 

Blondes. 

Why  should  children  of  light  hair 
and  eyes  and  blonde  complexions 
be  particularly  guai-ded  against 
the  insidious  tendencies  to  Con- 
samption  and  Gatavrli  7  Page  209. 

Language. 

Does  Language  indicate  the  Physical 
condition?  If  so,  liow  important, 
then ,  for  the  parent  to  note 
changes  in  Voice  to  detect  Ca- 
tarrhal and  Consumptive  tenden- 
cies t    Page  225. 

Defects. 

What  will  a  study  of  the  encyclo- 
psedia  teaeli  you  in  reference  to 
the  correction  of  defects  and  ten- 
dencies toward  disease  t  Page 
270. 

Visceral  Organs. 

What  will  you  learn  by  consulting 
and  carefully  reading  tlie  "  Lo- 
cation of  the  Signs  for  tlie  Vis- 
ceral Organs"?  Will  it  not  aid 
you  in  looking  for  tendencies  to 


Consumption  and  Catarrh  in  Son 
and  Daughter?    Page  277. 

Bbonchial  Diseases. 

What  is  one  of  the  most  predisposing 
causes  of  Bronchial  and  Lung  af- 
fections in  the  young,  and  what 
hygienic  measures  will  remedy  this 
tendency  ?    Page  401. 

The  Nose. 

The  Nose  being  the  "  Porch  of  Res- 
piration," will  not  the  condition 
of  this  organ  indicate  a  tendency 
to  Consumption  or  Catarrh  ? 
Pages  405,406. 

What  relation  does  the  sense  of 
Smell  bear  to  Taste?  And  if  the 
"  smelling  sense "  is  deficient  or 
morbid,  does  it  not  indicate  ten- 
dency to  throat  or  lung  troubles  ? 
Page  407. 

Remedies. 

What  means  are  at  3'our  command 
to  remedy  these  defects  and  over- 
come these  tendencies?  Page  408. 

Signs  op  Weakness. 

How  does  the  Face  show  Weakness 
and  a  tendency  to  Lung  troubles, 
and  what  part  does  Color  of  skin 
play  in  such  indication  ?  Pagea 
1086,  1089. 

How  can  we  know  the  natural  pre- 
disposition to  diseases,  and,  know- 
ing such  tendency,  will  not  Face 
and  Form  Rending  aid  us  in  ap- 
plying a  remedy  ?    Page  1097. 

How  and  in  wlint  way  does  the  con- 
dition of  the  eyes  indicate  Con- 
sumptive or  Catarrhal  tendencies? 
Page  1103. 
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The  Rklations  of  Face  and  Form  Reading  to  an  Umderstandino  oi 
THE  Basic  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Face  and  Form. 


Frofeisor  of  Materia  Medico,  PhannMology,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine,  and 
CliDleal  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Bkin  in  tbe  Medico-CliirarKloal 
College  of  PblladelphlR. 


The  student  of  physiognomy  must  contemplate  dull  as  well 
as  animated  countenances,  plain  as  well  as  beautiful  lineaments, 
cruel  no  less  than  benevolent  faces.  A  habit  of  observing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  human  face  leads  one  to  reflect  upon  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  character  is  displayed  in  its  forms  and  lines.  The 
relation  between  mind,  tastes,  acquirements,  character  and  expres- 
sion, together  with  the  eflect  which  the  face  produces  upon  the 
thoughtful  beholder,  is  most  forcibly  demonstrated  if  one  has  the 
opportunity  of  watching,  year  by  year,  the  changes  which  slowly, 
but  inevitably,  stamp  themselves  upon  the  countenance.  These 
alterations  of  form  and  expresision  depend  upon  the  original  dis- 
IMsition  of  the  individnal  and  the  manner  in  which  it_  has  been 
modified  by  his  surroundings. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder." 
No  absolute  standard  of  beauty,  as  api)lied  to  the  human  being, 
can  be  formulated.  Tlie  three  essential  attributes,  however,  are: 
Form,  Color,  and  Expression.  Form  and  Color  de|)eiid  princi- 
|>ally  upon  good  liygiene.  Expression  is  the  result  of  tlie  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  To  thoughtful  people,  tlierefore,  the  counte- 
nance that  is  animated  by  intellect  possesses  a  charm  independent 
of  the  form,  of  the  features  and  brilliancy  of  complexion.  But, 
when  the  three  characteristics  which  we  have  named  are  united  in 
one  pei*son,  every  beholder  at  once  yields  tribute  to  the  presence 
of  beauty.  A  well-developed  and  rounded  form  and  grace  of 
motion  should  be  associated  with  a  fair  face  in  order  to  produce 
the  most  commanding  effect  of  personal  beauty. 

AH  these  elements  may  be  studied  not  only  from  a  purely 
artistic  point  of  view,  but  also  with  the  object  of  understanding 
how  they  have  originated,  and  of  using  them  as  a  key  by  which 
we  may  acquaint  ourselves  with  individual  character.  Physiog- 
nomy is  not  a  mere  exercise  of  intellectual  acumen,  but  is  an  in- 
tensely practical  subject,  and  is  capable  of  being  applied  with  ad- 
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vautage  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  active  life.  In  this  work 
the  structure  of  the  features  and  the  contour  of  trunk  and  limhs 
are  examined  in  relation  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  tl)e  body,  the  activity  of  the  intellect,  the  action  of  the 
passions  and  emotions,  and  the  development  of  tlie  moral  Acuities. 
This  work  demonstrates  how  intimately  physical  beauty  is  associ- 
ated with  bodily  health,  how  strictly  mental  ability  and  energy 
depend  upon  the  perfect  peiformance  of  oiganic  functions.  The 
influence  of  mental  and  moml  training  upon  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  tlioroughly  recognized.  Active  respiration  af- 
fords an  ample  supply  of  a  vital  element  to  the  blood  and  tissues; 
a  vigorous  circulation  conveys  pure  blood  to  all  parts  and  pro- 
motes general  nutrition ;  a  normal  performance  of  the  functions 
of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  elimination  maintains  the  quality 
of  the  blood ;  fresh  air  and  physical  exercise  give  tone  and  force 
to  the  muscular  system  and  develop  the  frame-work  of  the  body. 

All  these  topics  are  elaborated  in  this  work  with  the  special 
object  of  showing  the  influence  of  each  factor  in  producing  a 
beautiful,  animated,  and  expressive  countenance,  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  figure.  But,  as  physical  health  may  co-exist  with  moral 
obliquity,  the  evil  eflects  upon  the  face  of  the  ignoble  passions  are 
also  tlioroughly  traced.  Biology  and  History  are  alike  called  upon 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  hiiman  face ;  and  the  result  is  a 
work  which  all  may  read  with  jjrofit.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  work,  in  this  particular  line  of  thouglit, 
the  following  scries  of  questions  is  appended,  the  answers  to  which 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  pages  indicated : — 


Wbnt  is  the  use  of  color  to  the 
human  family,  and  what  its 
nietliod  of  action?    Ptige  126. 

What  is  the  relation  between  color 
sense  and  pictorial  art?  Pages 

126,  m. 

Wliat  is  the  relation  between  heat, 
color,  and  activity?    Pnge  127. 

What  is  tlie  relation  between  color 
and  national  characteristics  ? 
Page  127. 

What  is  the  relation  between  color, 
health,  and  strength?    Page  128. 

What  is  the  influence  of  musical 
talent  upon  the  conformation  of 
the  features  ?    Pages  218  et  seq. 

What  is  the  relation  tetween  ex- 
pression of  thouglit  in  wonls  and 
in  the  features  of  the  face  ?  Page 
22. 


What  is  the  effect  of  health  upon 

character?   Page  138. 
How  does  the  color  of  tbe  face  indi- 
cate the  general  integrity  of  tbe 

person  F    Page  306. 
What  effect  has  open-air  exercise 

u|>on   color,  form,  and  beauty? 

Page  413. 
What  is  the  normal  stivndanl  of 

form  as  regards  beautj'  ?  Page 

1085. 

What  is  the  relation  between  heallli 

of  the  bodily  organs  and  beauty? 

Page  1086. 
Ill  what  manner  will  digestion  infla- 

ence  personal  comeliness?  Page 

1089. 

In  what  manner  do  features  of  the 
face  reveal  strength  and  beauty? 
Page  1093. 
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What  are  tUe  chief  indications  of 
female  beauty?   Page  1092. 

What  are  the  principal  characterist- 
ics of  a  beautiful  face?   Page  801. 

What  inAuence  have  the  muscles  of 
the  face  upon  beauty  ?   Page  754. 

What  is  the  relation  of  pliysical 
health  and  beauty  of  outline  of 
&ce  and  boily  ?   Page  1085. 


What  will  the  form  of  the  nose  teach 
us  as  regards  beauty,  strength,  and 
character?    Pages  1094  et  seq. 

What  is  the  relation  between  com- 
plexion, disposition,  and  beauty? 
Page  1099. 

What  bearing  has  the  study  of  physi- 
ognomy u|)on  morality  and  civili- 
sation?  Page  1105. 


The  foregoing  list  of  questions  will  serve  to  sugj^st  the  com- 
prehensive character  of  this  work.  The  author  presents  us  with 
a  very  broad  conception  of  the  subject  of  physiognomy.  She  has 
spent  many  years  in  the  scientific  observation  of  the  human  face 
and  form.  She  perceives,  in  this  study,  a  wide  field  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  may  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter, health,  beauty,  and  history  of  mankind.  This  work  teaches 
that  the  ability  to  read  character  by  the  signs  of  the  face  is  but 
the  beginning  of  the  power  and  usefulness  of  face  and  form  read- 
ing. This  work  is  also  a  digest  of  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day.  The  significance 
of  the  different  features  of  the  face  has  been  sought  with  careful 
patience.  The  evolution  of  organs,  the  nature  of  their  functions, 
and  the  reciprocal  connections  between  the  human  organism  and 
external  nature  are  exemplified,  and  it  is  shown  that  a  thorough 
study  of  physiognomy  involves  or  leads  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  most  important  and  practical  of  the  modern  physical  sciences. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  questions  which  we  have  selected  as 
examples  might  be  indefioitely  increased  in  number. 
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Proposition  No.  1. — Has 
Nature  outward  signs  for  each 
physical  organ  by  tlie  prominence 
or  insignificance  of  which  the 
normal  condition  of  strength  and 
development  of  the  organ  (of 
which  it  is  a  sign)  can  be  divined? 
Or,  can  abnormal  and  pathologi- 
cal conditions,  when  they  exist, 
be  recognized"! 

Proposition  No,  2. — Can  the 
careful  observer  distinguish  the 
sign  for  each  organ  or  system,  its 
normal  qualities  and  develop- 
ment, and  its  condition  in  health 
or  disease  by  a  close  and  critical 
study  of  '*The  Encyclopaedia  of 
Face  and  Form  Reading*'? 

I  am  much  inclined  to  an- 
swer the  above  propositions  af- 
firmatively and  to  assert  that  the  experienced  physician  knows 
quite  intuitively  the  condition  of  the  patient  from  the  changes 
that  disease  impresses  upon  the  countenance. 

In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  me,  let  me  say  that  while  facial 
expression  depends  upon  many  organs  and  many  varying  factors, 
the  expression  of  tlie  eye  is  often  the  keynote  in  the  physician's 
diagnosis,  the  whole  constitution  contributing  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  expression  of  tlie  eye.  Every  physician  knows  the 
sunken  eyeball  of  the  consumptive,  with  its  moist  lustre  and  large 
pupil;  the  anxious,  glistening  eye  of  the  victim  of  pneumonia; 
the  listless,  apathetic  eye  of  the  mother  just  following  delivery. 
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Surely,  if  so  much  of  tlie  personality  may  be  betrayed  by  the 
eye,  how  many  signs  of  the  otlier  organs  or  systems  may  one 
contemplate  in  the  vast  stndy  of  human  physiognomy  in  health 
and  disease  t 

la  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the  reader  closely  scan 
the  following  references : — 


How  do  the  visceral  organs  shape 
or  mold  the  facial  features  1  Page 
278. 

What  are  the  s'gna  for  the  following 
organs,  and  where  found  ? 
Glandular.    P&ge  278 
ReproductiTe  cleans,  lac- 
tation, etc.    Pages  278, 
279. 

Kidneys.    Page  279 
Heart  and  lungs.  Page 
280. 

Liver,    Page  282. 
Stonuich.    Page  282. 
Muscular  System.  Pa^e 
283. 

Osseous  or  Bony  System. 

Page  284. 
Brain  and  Nervous  System. 
Pages  285,  286. 
What  do  light  hair  and  eyes  indi- 
cate?   Page  424. 


Of  what  is  the  projecting  forehead 

indicative?    Page  989. 
How  is  the  condition  of  the  liver 

indicated ;  its  facial  signs,  etc.? 

Pages  182,  183,  280. 
How  is  the  condition  of  the  kidneys 

indicated ;  signs,  etc.?  Pages  158, 

159. 

What  denotes  enfeebled  conditions 
or  any  feature  or  member?  Pages 
1085,  1086. 

What  denotes  strength  and  har- 
monious development  ?  Pages 
1087,  1088 

What  are  the  signs  of  health  and 
disease,  strength  and  weakncsH? 
Read  carefully  pages  1085  to  1091. 

How  does  the  nose,  chin,  cheek,  Hps, 
and  complexion  show  morbid  con- 
dition?   Pages  1097,  1098. 

How  (loos  the  face  indicate  the  use 
of  stimulants  to  an  unhealthy  ex- 
cess?   Pages  1102,  1103. 


Besides  these  references  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  753 
and  754,  where  the  opinion  of  Henry  Gray,  the  distinguished 
anatomist,  is  briefly  set  forth ;  also  to  pages  528  and  755,  where 
the  views  of  Darwin  and  Sir  Cliarles  Bell  on  certain  interesting 
subjects  are  succinctly  stated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tlie 
succeeding  article  on  the  subject  of  "The  Physician"  should  be 
read  in  connectioQ  with  the  present  brief  exposition  dealing  with 
the  diagnostic  value  of  "  Face  and  Form  Reading." 
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Andrew  Jackson  once  said,  "Some  people  think  that  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  consists  in  signing 
documents  and  shaking  hands."  Were  this  shghtly  paraphrased 
it  might  apply  to  •some  of  the  views  entertained  of  a  physician's 
aim  in  life. 

Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  living  actuality.  A 
physician  is  not  a  self-propelling  textbook  who  exacts  fees ;  but  a 
sympatlietic  worker  in  one  of  the  greatest  fields  of  human  endeavor, 
who,  both  by  study  and  by  a  peculiar  intuitive  power,  reads  the 
story  of  suffering  and  affliction  in  the  face  and  form  of  the 
subject  before  him. 

The  cai-eful  physician  can  read  a  great  lesson  in  the  expression 
of  the  eye,  the  color  of  the  cheek,  the  fullness  and  redness  of 
the  lips,  the  poise  of  the  head,  etc.  To  the  physician  the  face  is 
the  index  of  bodily  health  as  surely  as  it  is  indicative  of  cluiracter 
to  the  physiognomist—"  Vnltus  est  index  animi." 

How  proficient  must  be  the  medical  attendant  to  interpret 
face  and  form  reading  when  the  patient  is  still  carried  in  its 
mother's  arms ! 

Contraction  of  the  baby's  brow  is  strongly  indicative  of  pain 
in  the  head ;  sharpness  of  the  nostrils,  pain  in  the  chest ;  drawing 
of  the  upper  lips,  some  abdominal  disturbance.  Again,  a  baby 
bom  with  dread  tuberculosis  has,  as  a  rule,  an  oval  face;  fine, 
silky  lashes;  a  transparent  skin,  prominent  veins  at  the  temples, 
and  the  hair  on  its  head  is  soft  and  downy. 

But  more  than  this.  A  physician  must  possess  many  attri- 
butes and  characteristics  not  always  demanded  in  other  pro- 
fessions. ^  , 
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He  must  be  firm,  yet  kind;  conscientious  and  hopeful,  and  is 
best  fitted  for  liis  vocation  if  he  be  blessed  with  a  sunny  disposi- 
tion that  so  often  Ughtens  the  burden  of  the  sufferer  and  sends  a 
tay  of  hope  into  the  bosom  of  him  who  is  forlorn  and  depressed. 

The  subject  is  so  voluminous  that  the  following  questions 
will  till  a  gap  occasioned  by  the  brevity  of  this  article: — 


HOSPITAIJTT. 

Wby  should  a  pliysiciau  bo  hospita- 
ble?   Page  174. 

What  benefit  will  accrue  to  liim  from 
possessing  the  faculty  of  making 
and  keeping  friends  f  Pages  187, 
188. 

CACmx;B!tE8B  AND  OsSEBTATIOn. 

Why  shouUi  the  ph3rsician  possess 
these  two  faculties?  Pages  192, 
200. 

COZCSCTENTIOUSKESS. 

Why  should  this  trait  or  faculty  be 
of  prime  importance  to  the  physi- 
cian ?    Pages  302,  303. 

What  and  where  are  its  facial  and 
bodily  signs?   Pages  303,  804. 


FiBUNESS. 

Why  is  it  necessar3'  to  the  physician, 
and  what  is  its  sign?  Pages  812, 
313. 

In  long-continued  sickness  what  im- 
portant part  does  it  play  f  Page 
316. 

MlBTHFUUTESS. 

Of  what  use  to  the  physician  ?  Pages 
376,  377. 

To  what  does  it  conduce  and  what 
are  its  bodily  signs  f  Pages  373- 
377. 

Faciai.  Siqnb. 

What  are  the  &cial  8i<;ns  of  a  good 
physician  ?    Page  435. 


SBCaSmENEBB. 

Why  should  the  physician  possess 
this  faculty?  What  is  it,  and 
what  are  its  signs?  Pages  469- 
4i4. 

EXECUTIVENESB. 

What  is  it,  and  what  are  its  signs? 
Page  561. 

Wby  should  a  physician  possess  this 
faculty,  and  liow  can  he  cultivate 
it?    Pages  563-&69. 


FOBCE. 

Of  what  use  is  this  faculty  to  the 
pliysiciau  ?    Page  459. 

To  what  extent  is  force  necessary  to 
the  Promotion  of  Healing?  (See 
article  by  Dr.  John  Cross.) 
Page  459. 

Analysis. 

Why  slionld  a  physician  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  mental 
and  physical  antdysis  ?   Page  493. 

Will  it  aid  him  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis of  disease  ?    Pages  493-495. 


Sbxf-estebm. 

Why  should  a  physician  put  a  high 
estimate  on  his  character  and  live 
uptoit?   Pages 436,  437,  441.445. 


HOPB. 

Why  should  a  physician  possess  a 
large  fund  of  this  faculty  ?  Pages 
486,  488. 
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How  does  it  sustain  life  and  healtli  ? 
Page  491. 

Resistanck. 

Why  is  this  faculty  necessary  to  a 
pbysiciaii  ?    Pages  464-468. 


Mental  Faculties. 

What  mental  facnltiea  should  a  phy- 
sician possess  to  be  successful  pro- 


fessionally and  socially  7 
11 41-1 U6. 


Human  Xattbe. 


Pages 


Why  should  this  study  be  cultivated 
by  every  physician  '(    Page  525. 

What  and  where  are  its  facial  and 
bodily  signs  ?    Page  626. 

What  are  some  expert  opinions  on 
the  subject  ?   Pages  528-531. 


Additional  Que8tio:cs  on  the 
^      Reading"  to  ■ 
Mind. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  lead- 
ing scientists  of  toda)*,  what  is 
the  office  and  function  of  the 
mind  1   Page  vi  of  Preface. 

As  to  the  theory  of  "  Diffusive  Lo- 
cale "of  tlie  mind,  what  eminent 
physicists  and  pliysicians  support 
this  viewf   Page  vi  of  Prefhce. 

From  a  plij'sical  and  scientific  stand- 
point, how  do  we  know,  and  what 
do  we  know  of  Nature's  method 
in  the  evolution  of  man,  mentally 
and  physically?   Page  1188. 

What  was  Locke's  method  of  inves- 
tigating the  mind?    Page  9. 

Is  not  the  study  of  man's  mind 
("The  Highest  Manifestation  of 
Creative  Ener^")  aseful  to  the 
physician  ?  See  the  Pre&ce  and 
Introduction. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Advanced 
Medical  Thought  what  bearings 
have  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Embryology  upon 
the  Science  of  "  Face  and  Form 
Reading"?    Pages  1188,  1189. 


:  Vali  e  of  "Face  and  F<»h 
THE  Physician. 

Basic  Pbinciples. 

What  are  the  Physical  Basic  Prin> 
ciples  of  Physiognomy  according 
to  the  author?   Pages  T-U. 

What  are  the  deductions  of  Quatre- 
f^es  and  Dr.  Maudsley,  as  to  the 
Physical  Basis  of  Mind?  Pa^e 
10. 

What  is  Cuvier*8  Law  on  the  "Cor- 
relation  of  Oi^ans  "?    Page  14. 

Upon  what  is  the  Philosophy  of 
Expression  based  ?  Page  27. 
Rend  Article  by  Dr.  J.  Buck. 

What  is  the  Physical  theory  of  Mind, 
and  why  do  such  eminent  men  as 
Drs.  G.  H.  Lewis,  H.  Maudsley, 
Alexander  Bain  and  J.  Lauder 
Lindsay  advocate  this  theory? 
Piiges  22-24. 


Pathological  and  Phtsiolooical. 

Are  Pathological  mysteries  unveiled 
by  the  Human  Face?  Page  157. 

As  to  the  contributory  power  of  the 
Viscera  to  Mental  Manifestations 
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what  are  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  G.  H.  Lewis,  and 
others.    Page  158. 

Ill  Mind  and  Body  Dr.  Henry 
Maudsley  states  that  '*  persons 
of  defective  physical  organization 
have  not  a  strictly  true  moral 
sense."  Is  this  not  startling? 
Page  160. 

Do  the  nerves  possess  "  Instinctive 
Intelligence "?  (Dr.  Cutter's 
"Physiology,"  page  21.)  Pages 
166,  167. 

What  does  Sir  Astley  Cooper  say  ? 
Pages  166, 161. 

Of  what  value  are  the  Lips  as  indi* 
cators  of  Morbid  Conditions  of 
the  Physical  System?    Page  110. 

What  do  thick  cheeks  indicate? 

Page  no. 

Where  do  the  faculties  obtain  their 
vigor.   Page  172. 

What  effect  has  diseased  Liver  on 
the  Mind?    Pages  182,  183. 

What  are  the  Facial  Signs  for  Liver 
troQble?   Pages  188,  183. 

Brs.  Luke,  Budd,  Philip,  J.  William 
Draper,  and  others  hold  the  opin- 
ion that  affections  of  the  Liver 
have  distinct  Facial  Signs.  Why  ? 
Page  184. 


Cmbblatioit  of  Functions. 

What  are  the  deductions  of  the 
author  as  to  "Correlation  of  Func- 
tion"? Page  191. 

What  relation  does  Speecli  bear  to 
Pulsation  or  Heart  Beat?  Page 
S25. 

Is  this  opinion  borne  out  by  facts  ? 
Page  225. 


Bbain. 

Is  the  Brain  the  sole  and  exclusive 
seat  of  Mind,  Intelligence,  and  all 
Mental  Sensations  ?   Page  236. 

Do  the  experiments  of  Anatomists 
on  the  Brain  disclose  its  capacity 
for  thought  ?   Pages  285,  286. 


Entrubiasic. 

What  has  Enthusiasm  done  to  ad- 
vance Medical  and  Surgical 
Knowledge  ?   Page  261. 


SioKs  FOB  Mental  Facultieb. 

What  are  the  Mental  Signs  for  Char- 
acter and  where  located  in  the 
Human  Face?  Pages  287,  288. 
Study  chart  carefully. 


COLOB. 

Does  color  or  tint  reveal  to  any  ex- 
tent the  Physical  Condition  of  the 
System  ?   Page  413. 

What  is  understood  by  Color  as  ap- 
plied to  the  complexion  ?  Pages 
413-416. 

Why  is  Color  a  Physiological  Con- 
stituent of  Mail  ?    Page  419. 


Sanativeness. 

Are  there  any  natural  qualifications 
for  the  physician  and  surgeon? 
Page  421. 

What  is  Sanativeness?   Page  427. 

What  faculties,  mental  and  physical, 
should  the  physician  and  surgeon 
possess  P   Page  485. 

What  the  trained  nnrse  or  attendant 
upon  the  sick  ?   Pages  435,  436. 
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The  foregoing  questions  give  merely  a  faint  outline  of  the 
many  thoughts  that  this  volume  will  impart  to  one  interested  in 
questions  physical,  physiological  and  psychical.  To  the  physician 
and  to  all  those  interested  in  a  study  of  human  physiognomy  the 
references  will  prove  invaluable. 
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Thi  Uau  or  Faok  and  Fobm  Bkadinq  to  the  Froobbssivs  Txachib, 
By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.M., 

Sz-Sapflrintenduit  ol  FubUc  Bdiook,  FhOadelpblft,  Pa 


During  many  years*  ex- 
perience as  an  educator  of 
yputh  and  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  question  has 
frequently  presented  itself 
whether  any  method  can  be 
formulated  whereby  one  can 
have  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils  and  of  the 
teachers  under  his  super- 
vision. 

Such  knowledge  is  of 
paramount  importance.  A 
superintendent  or  principal 
of  a  school  sliould  know 
whether  a  certain  person  is 
adapted  mentally  or  pliysic- 
ally  to  the  training  of  children 
or  the  teaching  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge;  for  success  in 
teaching  depends  upon  the  power  to  set  in  activity,  unfold  and 
develop  all  the  latent  &culties  and  forces  of  the  pupil;  and  only 
such  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 

In  the  recitation-room  we  meet  with  all  grades  of  character 
and  mental  activity ;  the  bold  and  fearless,  tlie  timid  and  diffident, 
the  dull  and  phlegmatic,  and  the  bright  and  energetic  boy  or  girl 
who  is  interested  in  every  kind  of  mental  activity  and  ambitious 
to  attain  high  standing  among  their  fellows.  To  understand  these 
differences  and  be  able  to  adapt  instruction  and  training  in  accord- 
ance with  them  are  essential  factors  in  the  work  of  tlie  teacher. 

Whether  form  and  heredity  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
contrasts  in  human  character  is  a  question  often  asked.  If  they 
have,  how  can  one  unravel  the  mystery  and  trace  the  intangible 
threads  of  influences  that  go  to  mold  the  mental  habits^  and  char- 
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actert  How  can  one  learn  to  stimulate,  unfold,  develop,  and  har- 
monize the  diverse  elements  of  character,  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  noble  manliood  or  a  pure  and  beautiful  womanhood  ?  These 
and  other  similar  questions  often  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
and  educator,  and  one  who  desires  to  attain  high  success  in  the 
vocation  must  deal  with  such  questions  and  endeavor  to  solve 
them ;  for  upon  the  solution  of  such  problems  all  real  progress  in 
education  must  be  based. 

Germane  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  I  would  call 
attention  to  "  The  Encyclopsedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading,"  a 
new  work  on  the  nature  of  tlie  mind  in  relation  to  the  physical 
system,  recently  published.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  and  covers  a 
wide  scope  of  discussion  relative  to  the  general  question  of  edu- 
cation and  social  development. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  work,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  author  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  solution  of  the  problem  suggested.  The 
"  Encyclopsedia  can  be  recommended  to  the  perusal  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  teachers  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  at  least 
stimulate  and  direct  thought  if  it  do  not  give  final  answers  to 
the  important  questions  suggested. 

The  publishers  have  prepared  a  list  of  questions  in  respect  to 
the  teacher's  work  which  will  assist  in  the  examination  of  the 
treatise,  and  no  doubt  be  of  special  interest  to  teachers.  Many  of 
these  questions  lie  right  along  the  path  of  a  teacher's  daily  thought 
and  occupation,  and  they  will  suggest  lines  of  pedagogical  inquiiy 
even  though  the  author  may  not  always  present  a  satisfiictory 
solution  of  the  questions ;  and.  after  all,  the  most  useful  function 
of  any  work  is  that  it  shall  awaken  thought  in  the  minds  of  its 
readers,  and  stimulate  to  further  reading  and  investigation. 

The  Teaches. 

From  a  careful  study  and  intelligent  use  of  the  Theory,  Prin- 
ciples, Facts,  and  Tniths  of  "  Face  and  Form  Reading  "  you  can 
arrive  at  central  and  vital  truths  as  to  tlie  mental  and  moral  con- 
ditions of  your  pupils,  know  their  peculiarities,  their  adaptability 
for  certain  studies,  and  so  shape  your  methods  and  course  as  to 
render  the  control  of  pupils  easier  and  better,  more  satisfactory 
to  yourself,  their  parents  or  guardians,  thus  molding  and  building 
up  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  child  to  a  higher  level. 

Please  read  Preface  page  v  (bottom)  as  to  object,  purpose, 
etc.,  of  this  work. 
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Questions  showing  the  Usefulness  op  "The  Enctclopju)ia 
OF  Face  and  Fokh  Reading"  to  the  Teacher. 


Faculties  Needed  bt  Teachkbs. 

What  are  tbe  requisite  qualities  and 
faculties  required  in  a  progressive, 
practical  teaeber?  Tliis  requires, 
as  it  were,  a  composite  character. 
Please  read  Philologist,  pnge  lllS; 
Scientist,  page  1163;  Commander, 
page  1159;  01ergyiiiai),pnge  1136  ; 
Musical  Comiwser,  page  1136,  and, 
in  fact,  all  of  Chapter  Y,  from 
pages  nil  to  1184. 

VsaETATIVB  OB  ASSIHILATITB 

System. 

What  is  the  Vegetative  or  Assimi- 
lative System  ?   Page  67. 

How  can  this  system  be  made  iisefbl 
and  normal?   Page  69. 

How  can  you  distinguish  this  type 
among  your  scholars  ?   Page  68. 

What  part  does  it  play  in  the  human 
economy  ?   Page  70. 

If  a  scholar  is  deficient,  what  are  the 
signs?    Page  70. 

What  faculties  will  be  most  promi- 
nent in  a  scholar  in  which  this 
system  predominates?    Page  71. 

How  does  this  system  blended  with 
the  others  create  health  and  hap- 
piness?  Page  71. 

Thobacto  OB  Chest  System. 

If  some  of  j'our  scholars  are  rest- 
less, eager,  and  apt,  wliat  system 
predominates?    Page  73. 

What  and  where  are  its  signs? 
Page  73. 

In  what  will  they  excel  ?    Pnge  73. 

What  particular  line  of  study  would 
yoa  suggest  ?   Why  ?   Page  73. 

What  kind  of  companions  do  chil- 
dren of  this  type  usually  make? 
Pftge  73. 

What  kind  of  a  disposition  does  it 
engender  in  teacher  and  pupil  ? 
Page  73. 

Muscular  System. 

For  what  kind  of  effort  does  it  give 
ability?  Page  80* 


Why  should  the  teacher  be  possessed 
of  a  fair  share  of  this  system? 
Page  80. 

How  can  you  distinguish  scholars 
of  this  type?    Page  75. 

If  yourself  or  scholars  are  deflcieiit 
in  this,  how  can  you  more  thor- 
oughly develop  it  and  thus  be- 
come Iiealthier  and  better  able  to 
perform  your  duties,  and  how 
have  your  scholars  better  perform 
theirs?   Page  83. 

Force  or  Character. 

Why  is  it  a  prime  essential  in  the 

teacher?   Pages  78,  79. 
How  can  yon  develop  it?  Pages 

78,  79. 

What  are  the  deductions  of  Herbert 
Si>eiicer  on  education?  Carefully 
re.id  foot  of  pnge  81. 

Hence  is  it  not  iniportnnt  to  j-ou 
to  endeavor  to  know  yourself  and 
those  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact^ and  to  analyze  the  various 
emotions  common  to  mankind  ? 
Pages  82,  83. 

How  can  you  do  this?    Pages  82,83. 

Osseous  or  Bony  System. 

What  does  this  give  to  the  scholar 

and  to  the  teacher  ?    Pngp  86. 

How  is  it  known  ?    Page  85. 

When  the  bones  are  round  and  small, 
what  does  it  iTidieate  ?    Pnge  86. 

For  what  are  those  possessing  large- 
ness of  bone  noted?    Page  91. 

Where  are  the  signs  found?  Page 
91. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  excessive 
bone  development?   Page  92. 

What  for  poor  development?  Page 
92. 

How  can  you  best  succeed  with 
scholars  of  this  type?    Page  93. 

Brain  and  Nervous  System. 

Upon  what   is   all   mental  power 

based  ?    Page  95. 
What  is  the  origin  of  thought? 

Page  95. 
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If  yoa  hare  a  scholar  witli  a  smnll 
but  well-formed  head,  what  does 
it  usually  indicate?    Page  98. 

If  a  scholar  is  very  active,  well  de- 
veloped ill  Brain  System,  but  the 
body  is  puny,  boT  would  you 
treat  this  scholar  to  get  the  best 
results?   Page  98. 

What  will  this  establish?   Page  99. 

What  faculties  endow  man  with  the 
power  of  abstract,  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  how  and  why  are 
these  faculties  usefbl  to  the  teach- 
er?   Page  99. 

How  can  yon  tell  the  quality sof  the 
brain  in  your  scholars  ?  Pages 
112,  113. 

What  are  the  signs?  Pages  112, 
113. 

If  the  eye  of  the  scholar  is  particu- 
larly bright,  what  do  yoa  decide 
as  to  quality  of  mental  power? 
Page  113. 

You  sometimes  have  a  scholar  who 
appears  to  be  all  nerves  or  "  brains 
all  over."  How  can  you  distin- 
guish such?   Page  114. 

How  should  you  treat  them  7  Pi^e 
lU. 

If  you  have  a  scholar  courageous, 
determined,  and  efficient,  how  is 
the  hair  an  index?   Page  119. 

FOBM. 

Its  relation  to  character :  if  you 

have  a  scholar  of  a  round  form, 

what  character  does  it  usually 

indicate?    Page  120. 
If  squarely  built,  what?    Page  120. 
Forms  of  noses  are  indices  of  the 

cliaracter  in  children  as  well  as  in 

adults,  Page  127. 
If  a  scholar  is  angular  or  skewed  in 

form,  what  does  it  indicate  ?  Page 

120. 

How  had  you  better  treat  such  a 
one?   Page  124. 

Color. 

Why  and  how  is  Color  a  potent 
factor  indicating  character  ?  Page 
125. 

What  is  the  local  sign  ?   Page  129. 


If  a  scholar  has  a  bright,  fresh  color, 
what  does  it  usually  indicate? 
Page  127. 

PaOPOBTlOH. 

How  is  the  law  of  scientific  propor- 
tion and  beauty  iUnstrated  f  P^e 
132. 

How  can  disproportion  be  reduced? 
Page  134. 

Cannot  the  teacher,  by  noting  the 
scholars  not  developed  in  true 
proportion,  formulate  a  plan  to 
enable  him  or  her  to  get  better 
results  and  more  thorough  devel- 
opment?  Page  136. 

Health. 

What  is  the  base  of  all  really  aseftil 
character?   Pf^  187. 

How  should  precocious  scholars  be 
treated?    Page  139. 

What  do  they  need?   Page  139. 

"All  work  and  no  play,"  etc.  Now, 
you  are  very  careful  to  oversee 
your  scholars  at  their  tasks ; 
should  you  not  be  as  careful  how 
tliey  piay?  Page  141.  (Read 
tliis  paragraph  very  carefully.) 

Sub-Basic  Fbinciplbb  of  Facb  and 
Form. 

If  you  wish  to  road  the  character 
of  your  scholars  or  your  friends, 
how  can  you  do  it?   Page  143. 

Wilt  vou  kindly  read  bottom  of  page 
146? 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  signs  for  and  locality 
of  the  Mental  Faculties. 

Mind. 

What  is  Mind  ?    Page  IS. 

The  oflBce  of  the  miud  is  threefold. 
Upon  what  are  these  three  depart- 
ments founded?    Page  151. 

Properly  read,  the  human  face  will 
reveal  what?   Page  151. 

Hope. 

What  faculty  should  be  manifested 
in  a  teacher  who  really  loves  the 
work,  and  where  is  its  sign  7  Page 
179, 
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If  yoo  notice  a  scliolar  full  of  Hope 
or  possess  this  yourself,  how  cau 
you  distinguish  it,  and  where  Is 
ite  sign  ?   Pages  182,  183. 

Friendship. 

Whnt  nre  the  signs  for  Friendship  f 

Pages  185,  186. 
A  very  useful  trait.    How  can  you 

cnltivate  and  develop  it  in  your 

scholars?   Page  187. 

EZECUTIVENSSS, 

Ton  cnn  judge  of  this  faculty  by 
carefully  watching  3'our  scholars, 
friends,  and  those  with  whom  you 
come  in  daily  contact..  Where  is 
this  sign  ?    Page  194. 

Selv-will. 

What  are  the  indications  for  a  strong 

Will?   Page  195. 
Which  in  excess  is  called  Self'Wlll  ? 

Page  195. 
Properly  balanced,  why  is  this  a 

precious  inheritance?    Pflge  196. 
If  this  fiiculty  is  deficient  and  the 

person  is  of  a  wenk,  irreaolate 

will,  how  can  it  be  best  remedied? 

Page  197. 
If  in  excess,  how  ?   Page  197. 

Credenciveness. 

What  are  its  signs?    Page  197. 

What  is  it?    Page  197. 

How  can  tlie  teacher  render  it  useful 
and  subordinate  it  to  Observation 
and  other  useful  faculties?  Page 
97. 

Wlmt  and  where  are  its  signs  ?  Page 
200. 

Observation. 

This  useful  faculty  in  pupil  and 
teacher  is  very  essential.  If  de- 
ficient, how  can  it  be  cultivated  ? 
Page  199. 

Memory. 

If  you  have  a  pupil  whose  Memory 
is  poor,  what  means  would  you 
employ  to  remedy  it  ?  Pages  202, 
303. 


Where  is  its  sign  f   Page  200. 
Upon  what  does  it  detwud?  Page 
203. 

Locality  and  Color. 

This  faculty  with  Color  is  usually 
possessed  in  a  normal  quantity  by 
the  young.  How  can  you  indicate 
them  7   Page  208. 

Mental  and  Physical  Order. 

Where  and  what  are  its  signs  ?  Page 
209. 

Why  important  to  tencher  and  to 

pupil?   Page  210. 
To  what  is  it  adapted  ?   Page  210. 

Calculation. 

In  what  formation  is  it  usually  found 

the  best?    Page  213. 
How  can  it  be  cultivated  if  deBcient? 

Page  218. 

Musio. 

What  are  the  indications  of  the  fac- 
ulty for  Music?   Pages  677,  678. 

Why  should  it  be  encouraged  and 
developed  in  schools?  Pages  218, 
679. 

What  is  its  tendency  7   Page  679. 

What  have  geometrical  measure- 
ments and  Form  to  do  with  Mu- 
sic?  Page  218. 

Language. 

Why  should  a  teacher  endeavor  to 
cultivate  a  love  of  pure,  free,  and 
fluent  Language  in  the  scholar? 
Page  226. 

Is  it  any  indication  of  intellectual 
powers  ?    Page  225. 

Wliat  and  where  are  its  signs?  Page 
223. 

What  is  Language?  Page225.  (Read 

all  of  page.) 

Comparison,  Causality,  and 
Reason. 

What  are  their  signs?   Page  228. 

Why  should  a  teacher  have  a  good 
share  of  these  faculties,  and  why- 
should  the  teacher  endeavor  to 
develop  them  In  the  scholar? 
Pages  227-231. 
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To  know  more  we  must  be  more. 
Why  ?   Page  230. 

Intuition. 

What  is  it  ?    Page  234. 
Please  examine  carefully  pages  236 
and  237. 

Wliat  is  the  basis  of  exhibitions  of 
anger  or  temper  ?    Page  257. 

What  di^teases  does  it  often  cause? 
Page  257. 

Enthusiasm  moves  the  world.  Should 
not  the  teacher  liave  a  large  fund, 
and,  if  so,  why?   Page  258. 

Can  defects  of  organization  be  rem- 
edied?  Page  270. 

Please  examine  charts,  pages  273, 
275,  277,  288. 

What  is  the  most  salient  feature  of 
the  face  ?    Page  289. 

What  are  its  indications?  Page 
289. 

Reail  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  on 
Faoe  and  Form  Reading,"  top 

of  page  297. 
Why  is  it  proper  and  womanly  for  a 

woman  to  cultivate  a  logical  mind? 

Page  299. 

OlSTURKS. 

Of  what  use  are  gestures?  Ft^e 

299. 

Wliat  do  tliey  mean  ?    Page  300. 
How  can  vou  interpret  them  ?  Pages 
299,  300. 

Why  are  women  better  fitted,  by 
nature,  as  tenchers  of  the  young? 
Pages  372,378.  (Read  carefully.) 


Approbativenebs. 

What  will  often  prove  a  powerful 
incentive  to  better  conduct  in  a 
scholar  ?   Page  385. 

How  can  this  faculty  be  developed  ? 
Page  385. 

PnEUMATI  VENES8. 

Why  and  how  is  deep  breathing  in 
close  relationship  with  high  think- 
ing and  high  teaching?  Page 
400. 

How  can  yon  cultivate  it?  Page 
400. 

Read  G.  H.  Lewis  and  others  on 

"Mind."    Page  12. 
Will  you  kindly  read  Victor  Cousin 

on  "  The  Beautiful  "?    Page  69. 
Will  yon  read  Professor  Le  Conte 

on  "The  Advance  of  Science"? 

Page  3. 

How  will  a  thorongli  knowledge  of 
this  work,"  Pace  and  Form  Read- 
ing," aid  yon  in  your  work  ?  Page 
Til  (Introduction). 

CONCLVSIOH. 

And  In  conclusion, dear  Teacber,can 
you  not  know  more  of  self,  your 
scholars,  your  friends,  fncrense 
your  usefulness,  add  to  your  hap- 
piness, and  round  out  and  assist 
others  in  forming  a  pure  and  noble 
cliiiracter,  by  reading  and  using 
the  suggestions  in  *'  Face  and 
Form  Reading"? 

Will  you  not  try? 
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Tautb  of  Face  akd  Fdbx  Beaoiho  in  the  Makawuent  or  Refbactobt  and  ■ 

iNBUBOBDINATi:  PUPILS  AND  IN  THE  ABBANQEUENT  OF  SPECIAL 

Coubses  fob  the  Bacewabd  and  Abnobuai^ 
By  H.  WIKFIBLD  WRIGHT,  LL.B. 

Director,  UommercUl  Department,  Stram's  BnslneiB  Collese.  PbUwtolpUa,  Pa. 


The  teaclier*s  calling, 
ranking  now  in  importance 
with  the  other  professions, 
lias  made  rapid  and  material 
advances  during  tlie  past 
half-century.  During  this 
period  we  have  witnessed 
the  resurrection  of  psycho- 
logical tenets  and  pedagog- 
ical creeds,  older  than  Aris- 
totle. Huxley,  Darwin,  Tol- 
stoy, Schopenhaur,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Sully,  and  Bain, 
with  their  various  followers, 
have  transmitted  to  us  these 
a  ge-in  crusted  t  heor  ies  clo  t  h  ed 
in  modem  garb,  transformed 
to  hai-monize  with  the  stage- 
H.  wiNnELD  WRIGHT,  LL.B.  Setting  of  tlic  prcseut. 

By  studying  the  results 
of  these  old  masters,  who  taught  intuitively,  the  above-mentioned 
transmitters  were  able  to  evolve  the  precepts  of  our  modem 
pedagogy.  The  fact  that  pedagogy  and  psychology  are  akin  was 
soon  accepted.  Pedagogy,  as  comprising  only  a  set  of  methods 
or  rules  of  procedure  for  the  shaping  of  the  infantile  mind,  was 
soon  seen  to  be  crude  and  insufficient.  The  joining  of  the  study 
of  the  mind,  psychology,  to  the  study  of  methods,  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  take  up,  in  the  most  natural  order,  the  development  of 
the  mental  faculties,  such  as  perception,  conception,  judgment, 
imagination,  memory,  etc.,  was  inevitable. 

Still,  however,  the  science  of  imparting  knowledge  was  little 
better  than  guesswork.    Those  who  achieved  marked  success  in 
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this,  the  most  necessary  of  the  professions,  still  taught  intuitively. 
They  were  often  called  born  teachers,  etc.  All  others,  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree,  were  groping  in  Stygian  darkness.  There  was 
no  certain  and  scientific  means  of  gaining  a  pre-knowledge  of 
those  psychological  or  physiological  forces  which  create  all  men- 
tal activities.  This  knowledge  was  wanted.  It  came.  The 
author  of  this  book  has  satisfied  this  long-felt  demand. 

Physiognomy,  or  Face  and  Form  Reading,  has  come  to  take 
its  place  alongside  Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  With  these  three 
considered  in  juxtaposition,  we  have  the  trinity  of  all  educational 
endeavor.  We  can  now,  with  the  pre-knowledge  so  easily  avail- 
able, go  about  our  work  logically,  scientifically,  almost  uner- 
ringly, no  matter  wliether  we  are  working  toward  the  reformation 
of  refractory  students,  or  are  engaged  in  shaping  their  school 
courses  and  incidentally  their  life  careers. 

The  writer,  therefore,  most  gladly  recommends  a  careful  study 
of  this  volume  to  liis  co-laborers,  being  convinced  that  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  will  fill  a  long-standing  want,  giving,  as  it 
does,  a  lucid  and  correct  insight  into  the  temperament  and  char- 
acter of  pupils,  enabling  instructors  to  get  real,  tangible  results, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lighten  their  labors. 

The  following  list  of  topics  will  help  teachers  to  arrive  at 
vital  truths,  enabling  them  to  mold  and  build  up  the  mental  and 
moral  character  of  the  student  to  a  higlier  level. 

The  annexed  topics  with  pages  indicated  will  facilitate  study- 


1.  The  Huiiiati  Face,  tlie  index  of  all 
Nature.    Page  7. 

2.  Precocious  Children,  Sensitive 
and  NervouRCUildi-en.    Page  137. 

3.  If  a  student  is  deficient,  what  are 
the  signs  ?    Page  70. 

4.  What  are  the  deductions  of  Herb- 
ert S|iencer  on  education?  Page 
81. 

5.  What  is  tlie  origin  of  tliouglit? 
Page  95. 

6.  If  a  pupil  is  very  active,  well  de- 
veloped in  brain  system,  but  tlic 
bod}'  is  puny,  iiow  would  you 
treat  that  pupil  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults F    Page  98. 


7.  The  Brain  not  the  Sole  Seat  of 
Mind.    Page  158. 

8.  Hospitality,  Love  of  Home,  Pa- 
triotism.   Page  169. 

9.  Memory  and  Locality.  Page  200. 

10.  Anger,  Will,  and  Temper.  Page 
239. 

11.  What  is  the  basis  of  exhibition 
of  anger  or  temper?    Page  257. 

12.  Logical  Reasoning  in  Cbildreu. 
Page  227. 

13.  What  will  often  prove  a  jrower- 
ful  incentive  to  better  conduct  in 
a  pupil?    Page  385, 

14.  Why  and  how  is  deep  breathing 
in  close  ralationship  with  high 
thinking  and  high  teaching  f  Page 
400. 
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15.  Language  and  Music.     Pages  17  Intuition.    Page  T37, 
652-665.  18.  The  Voice.    Page  825. 

16.  Order:  Mental  and   Pbyaical.  19.  Tlie  Metliod  to  Pursue  in  Read- 
Page  695.  log  Character.    Page  1111. 

The  above  list  might  be  extended  to  almost  any  length.  The 
writer  is  convinced,  however,  that,  as  soon  as  the  above  topics 
have  been  studied  by  his  fellow-teachers,  they  will  immediately 
read  the  work  carefully  from  cover  to  cover,  and  assimilate  it. 
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The  Pbaotigal  Yalur  of  Face  and  Form  Reading  to  Emhajtebs. 


"  Face  and  Form  Reading," — iiiid  from  observation  ot  this 
combination  the  decision  is  formed.  That  all  these  features  are 
the  signs  of  liuman  clmracter — not  only  physical  and  mental, 
but  moral  also — no  intelli^i^ent  person  can  doubt.  They  have 
been  so  recognized  in  all  ages,  and  possess  to  no  class  a  greater 
value  tliau  to  the  employer  and  organizer.  The  employer  wlio 
can  read  and  recognize  these  signs,  who  can  properly  estimate 
and  weigh  the  various  combinations  and  traits  of  which  Nature 
lias  furnished  the  outward  signs,  has  the  most  importjint  of  the 
qualifications  required  for  great  success.  A  close  study  of  men 
jjrominent  in  any  line  of  life  will  show  this  trait  strong  in  each. 
Man  is  not  great  as  an  inilivuhud  ;  but  when  lie  possesses  the 
fuculft/  of  always  disceni  'mg  the  proper  man  for  each  place,  of 
making  human  combinations,  each  unit  of  which  is  the  proper 


By  HAMILTON  DISSTON,  Esq., 


or  H.  DlsBton'a  Sons,  Keyfltone  Saw  and  Tool  Works,  Pbiladelphia, 


There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  "  Face  and 
Form  Reading,"  often,  per- 
haps, unconsciously  done,  is 
an  accomplishment  of  all  suc- 
cessful employers.  No  better 
evidence  of  this  is  needed  than 
the  fact  that  seldoin,  and  then 
only  on  the  strength  of  un- 
questioned recommendations, 
does  the  judicious  employer 
fill  an  important  position 
without  a  personal  intervieic. 
AVhy  isthis?  It  is  in  oi'der 
that  he  can  observe  and  read 
the  applicant,  can  note  per- 
sonal appearance,  color,  eyes, 
expression,  form,  gesture,  step, 
voice, — all  that  enters  into 
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anit  for  its  respective  situation,  it  is  then  that  he  becomes  a  mighty 
fiictor  in  society. 

I  should  like  to  see  all  employers  (except  my  competitors) 
versed  in  this  useful  and  fascinating  science,  and  believe  the 
result  would  be  still  pleasanter  relations  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  improved  conditions  for  both. 

The  following  questions  will,  if  the  encyclopedia  is  studied 
sufficiently  to  find  out  the  answers,  call  attention  to  some  of  the. 
portions  of  which  I  particularly  approve: — 


Muscular  Ststkh. 

Should  yon  have  occasion  to  employ 
n  meclmnic,  engineer,  or  a  man  for 
any  special  work,  reqniring  exact- 
ness, nicety,  and  symmetry,  why 
would  yon  employ  one  of  good 
cbest  development  i    Page  73. 

Wbat  kind  of  ability  does  a  good 
Bliare  of  tlie  Muscular  System 
nsoally  indicate?  If  deficient, 
how  can  it  be  developed?  Page 
80. 

Methods. 

If  you  wish  to  read  the  character  or 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  facul- 
ties of  an  employ^,  what  method 
would  yon  pursue?  Pages  1114, 
1115. 

If  an  enthusiastic  person  should 
come  to  yon  with  some  scheme  or 
invention  promising  great  tilings, 
and  ask  your  help  to  push  it 
throngtr,  can  you  tell  if  he  is 
practical  or  a  mere  dreamer  or 
theorist?    How?   Page  1104. 

Nosxs. 

Should  you  require  a  mechanic  in  a 
particular,  line  of  duty,  requiring 
activity,  quick  perception,  and  of 
good  executive  ability,  would  you 
choose  one  with  narrow,  pinched 
nostrils?  If  not,  why  not?  Pages 
1095, 1096. 

Is  there  any  way  yon  can  tell  an 
avaricious  or  dishonest  employ^ 
from  shape  or  contour  of  nose? 
Page  935. 

ffliat  type  of  nose  indicates  the 
neelwnicf  Pages  98S,  933. 


If  an  employ^  possesses  large,  wide 
nostrils,  bright  eyes,  fresh  color, 
what  does  it  indicate  ?  Anything 
more  than  good  health  ?  Page  398. 

What  kind  of  character  and  ability 
does  this  system  develop?  Page 
403. 

Voice. 

You  wish  a  whole-souled,  hearty, 
active,  and  honest  man  in  your 
business  as  book-keeper,  clerk, 
master-mechanic,  etc. ;  what  would 
the  intonation  of  voice  reveal  as 
to  his  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion ?   Why  ?   Pages  828-838. 

Comparison  and  Causality. 

You  have  a  particular  line  of  work, 
requiring  a  first-class  workman, 
with  Comparison  highly  developed. 
How  can  you  tell  who  possesses 
it  ?  What  and  where  are  its  signs? 
Pages  726,  727. 

You  are  a  mechanic  or  inventor  or 
both  ;  yon  have  a  crude  idea  of  a 
machine  wliich,  in  your  opinion, 
wilt  revolutionize  old  methods, 
and  you  wish  to  employ  a  first- 
class  man  to  assist  you  in  devel- 
oping and  carrying  ont  these  ideas. 
How  can  you  tell  if  the  applicant 
iwssesses  the  necessary  qualities  ? 
Page  716. 

What  are  the  signs  of  Causality? 
Page  717. 

Calculation  and  Obdbb. 

What  kind  of  men  do  we  usually 
find  possessing  high  Order,  and 
how  is  Order  allied  to  Mechanics? 
Page  696. 
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Caloulatioh  and  Obdeb 

{continued). 

In  the  higher  mechanics,  snch  as 
engine-building,  mAnufacturing 

mftchiDe-tooIs,  and  instrinnents 
nnd  inacbines  of  precision,  n  Inrge 
nmoiint  of  Calculation  of  a  higli 
grade  is  necessary  in  the  employ^. 
What  are  the  facial  and  bodily 
signs  indicating  this  faculty  ? 
Page  706. 

High-grade  mechanics  constantly  nse 
the  sense  or  faculty  of  Weight. 
How  is  it  useful  in  setting  up  and 
running  machinery,  and  what  are 
the  fli^ns  for  it?  Wheref  Pages 
643-648. 


Observation  and  CoNTiNniTT. 

What  incentive  to  invention  is  01)- 
servation  ?  Wliy  ?  Its  signs  ? 
Pages  618-620. 

Why  are  round  persons  who  are 
broad  between  the  eyes  better 
adapted  for  superintendents,  fore- 
men,  or  bosses  in  large  industrial 
establishments  than  others  7  Page 
605. 

A  machine  is  to  be  constructed  or  a 
certain  work  performed  requiring 
Continuityof  thought  and  purpose 
to  work  out  to  a  successful  issue 
certain  ideas;  now, in  choosing  an 
employ^  for  this  special  work,  how 
would  you  tell  if  he  was  fitted  for 
the  taskf  Page  574,  second  para- 
graph. 


EXKCUnVZNESS  AND  CONSTBUOT- 

IVENESS. 

How  can  3'on  tell  if  an  employ^  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  amount  of 
Executiveness  to  forward  your  in- 
terests P  What  is  its  sign  r  Page 
561. 

What  combination  with  large  Con- 
strnctiveness  produces  such  men 
as  Boebling,  Watt,  Fulton,  Edi- 
son, and  Ericsson.    Pi^  552. 


AND  EMFL0T£. 

Human  Natube  and  Analysis. 

Why  is  a  good  share  of  Human  Na- 
ture needed  in  the  employer  ? 
Why  in  the  employ^  f  What  is  its 
scope,  and  how  is  it  manifested  ? 
Pages  627,  528. 

How  does  keen  Analysis  assist  the 
mnnufacturer,  inventor,  mechanic^ 
etc.,  in  times  when  he  must  rely 
solely  on  self?  How  does  it  aid 
tlie  judgment.  Pages  498,  494, 
495,  498. 

FoBGE  AND  Self-esteem. 

A  man  of  Force,  what  is  it?  What 
does  it  create  ?  What  use  is  it  in 
overcoming  obstacles  and  carry- 
ing forward  great  engineering  and 
business  enterprises.    Page  455. 

Why  should  employers  and  em- 
ployes as  well  have  a  good  amount 
of  Self-esteem  ?  How  essential  in 
managers,  superintendents,  etc. 
Pages  430,  441,442. 

FlBMNESa 

What  important  part  does  Firm- 
ness play  iti  the  human  economy  ? 
Page  316.  Its  most  decisive  sign  ? 
Page  312.  Why  essential  in  the 
higher  grade  of  employes?  Page 
313. 

KCONOMT. 

In  order  that  you  may  rench  the 
maximum  of  production  at  the 
miuimum  of  cost,  it  is  necessary 
the  foremen,  superintendents,  and 
employes  should  possess  the  trait 
of  Economy.  How  can  yoa  tell 
easily  if  employ^  possess  it  7 
Pages  316,  319,  320. 

There  are  many  practical,  vital  qnes- 
tions  which  "Face  and  Form 
Beading"  answers  cogentlj*,  logi- 
cally, and  convincingly.  Among 
the  portions  of  the  work  of  special 
interest  to  the  em|)Ioyer,  I  particu- 
larly recommend  the  following 
pftiies:  267-289,  525-534,  1085- 
1110,  1114,  1115,  1116, 1119,  1158, 
1183,  1184,  etc. 
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Additional  Questions  bt  the  Fitbltshers,  showing  the  Value 
OF  Face  and  Form  Reading  to  the  Inventor, 
Mechanic,  Engineer,  etc. 

The  following  questions  by  the  publishers  will  enable  you  to 
grasp  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this  book,  and  give  you  some 
idea  of  its  practical  usefulness  to  all  grades  of  persons  in  every 
tcdlk  of  life,  more  particularly  the  Mechanic  who  wishes  to 
advance  and  take  front  rank  among  the  Industrial  forces  of  this 
Electric  Century. 

The  publishers  commend  the  work  to  you  for  its  eminent 
practicality,  believing  that  a  knowledge  of  yourself  in  particular, 
and  mankind  in  general,  will  redound  to  your  credit  financially 
and  socially. 

■  If  so,  our  mission  is  accomplished. 


Faculties. 

Wliat  Physicftl  System  and  Mental 
Faculties  are  the  most  conducive 
to  the  success  of  the  Inventor, 
Mechanic,  etc.    Pftge  1156. 

Does  not  the  success  of  Edison, 
Howe,  Morse,  McCormick,  etc., 
prove  this?    Page  1156. 

How  are  the  Mental  Faculties  and 
the  Churacter  developed?  Page 
1158. 

What  Physical  Systems  create  Form 
and  Cbarftcter?    Page  61. 

What  kind  of  faculty  is  necessary 
for  one  engaged  in  tlie  manufact- 
Dre,  setting  up,  and  tuning  of 
Mosical  Instruments,  and  what 
does  the  Ear  indicate  as  to  the 
possession  of  this  faculty  ?  Pages 
1026,  1037. 

Noses. 

What  tyi)€  of  nose  is  called  the 
Mechauical  ?    Pages  932,  988. 

Lips. 

What  indication  does  the  curve, 
formation,  etc.,  of  the  Upper  Lip 
give  us  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
Imitative  ability,  and  what  has 
Imitation  to  do  with  Mechanical 
tbility?   Page  819. 


Intuitioh. 

What  benefit  is  this  faculty  to  the 
Mechanic,  etc.?  Huw  can  it  be 
cultivated  ?   Page  737. 

Comparison. 

To  what  does  this  faculty  lead,  and 
why  is  it  of  importance  to  the 
Mechanic,  Inventor,  etc.?  Pages 
727-733. 

Causality. 

What  are  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween Causality  and  Practicality  ? 
Pages  721. 

What  kind  of  study  will  develop 
this  faculty  in  the  Mechanic,  etc., 
and  why  should  suck  nietho(is  of 
reasoning  be  encouraged  ?  PM;e8 
720-726. 

Why  should  Inventors  especially 
cultivate  the  faculty  of  reasoning 
from  effect  to  cause  ?   Page  731. 

Calculation. 

In  all  branches  of  Mechanics  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  advance- 
ment or  progress  that  Calculation 
of  a  high  order  be  possessed. 
What  are  the  signs  showing  its 
possession,  and  how  can  this  fac- 
ulty be  cultivated?  Pages  706- 
712.  ^  , 
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Order. 

Why  are  some  Mecbanics  very  neat 
and  orderly,  aiul  why  some  slov- 
enly, ill  work,  habits,  etc.?  Page 
696. 

How  can  Order  and  S3'8tein  be  cul- 
tivated ?   Page  700. 

Time. 

Why  is  this  in  connection  with  Order 
very  essential  to  tUe  Mechanic? 
Page  690. 

LOCALITT. 

Why  should  this  Taculty  be  culti- 
vated by  the  active  Mechanic,  and 
how  can  it  be  so  cultivated  as  to 
aid  him  ?    Pages  635-640. 

Observation. 

To  the  Architect,  Engineer,  and 
Htgh-Grade  Mechanic  this  trait  is 
an  -important  one,  aiding  him  to 
seize  upon  important  facts  seen  in 
his  daily  intei-course  with  the 
werld  and  adopting  them  to  use 
in  his  special  line.  How  can  this 
faculty  be  cnltivated,  and  what  aid 
and  incentive  to  Invention  is  it? 
Pages  618-620. 

Form  and  Size. 

Persons  of  round  formation,  broad 
between  the  eyes,  usually  make  the 
best  Su]>erintendents,  Foremen, 
Bosses,  etc.    Whv  ?    Page  605. 


AND  EMPLOY  Is. 

Two  important  fiuinlties  of  every- 
day use  to  the  Inventor,  Machinist, 
and  Mechanics  of  all  kinds.  Defi- 
ciency in  these  faculties  incapaci- 
tates one  for  ni.iny  mechanical 
pursuits,  hence  the  necessity  for 
thorough  development.  Of  what 
importance,  and  why  ?  Pages  605- 
615. 

CONSTBUCnrSNBSS. 

This  faculty  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  Architect  and 
Builder  as  well  as  the  Millwright 
and  Constructive  Machinist,  and 
should  be  cultivated  to  the  highest 
possible  degree.  What  will  aid  in 
its  cultivation  f   Piige  545. 

Why  were  such  men  as  Rocbling, 
'  Watt,  Fulton,  Ericsson,  and  others 
so  successful  as  Inventors  t 
552. 

Idealitt. 

The  Higher  grade  of  Mechanics, 
Architects,  Inventors,  Builders, 
etc.,  need  this  faculty.  Why? 
Pages  5I&-538. 


Hope. 

All  grades  of  Industrial  workers 

need  Hope.  What  is  its  capacity 
as  a  Bustainer  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  in  sickness  t 
Pages  486-491. 
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How  WILL  A  Study  of  Face  and  Form  Reading  Aid  the  Pastob 
IN  Chubcb  Osganization  and  Churoh  Development? 


"Whenever  I  have  an  important  business  interview  on  hand, 
I  face  my  man  to  the  light  and  myself  to  the  darkness."  So  said 
one  of  Philadelphia's  shrewdest  business  men,  in  a  recenf  inter- 
view. Why  did  he  face  liis  raan  to  the  lights  Because  he  knew 
that  the  man*s  face  would  tell  much  that  his  lips  would  leave 
untold.  The  form  of  the  face,  as  well  as  its  many  phases,  and, 
indeed,  the  form  of  the  entire  body  and  its  various  movements,  all 
are  significant  of  the  inner  man,  whose  visibility  and  tangibility 
they  constitute. 

Just  how  far  face  and  form  indicate  personality  may  be 
debatable ;  but  no  close  observer  of  men  doubts  that  they  are  of 
laige  value;  indeed,  most  of  the  conclusions  in  "The  Encyclo- 
psedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading"  may  be  unhesitatingly  accepted 
as  substantially  correct. 

That  knowledge  and  skill  in  these  lines  would  abundantly 
aid  every  clergyman  is  beyond  question.  It  is  recorded  of  our 
Lord  himself  that  he  "knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any 
should  testify  of  man :  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man  "  (John  2 : 
24,  25).  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  his  servants  have 
need  to  strive  to  be  like  him ;  and  as  they  approach  him  in  char- 
acter, they  will  also  approximate  more  closely  to  his  success. 

In  the  phenomenal  work  at  The  Temple,  the  accurate  esti- 
mating and  fitting  employment  of  men  have  had  much  to  do. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Conwell,  the  leader  of  that  great  work,  excels  in 
his  appreciation  of  just  what  the  people  need  at  any  given 
moment ;  also  of  the  most  dii'ect  way  to  meet  that  want.  Then 
comes  into  play  his  ability  to  select  leaders  and  organize  measures, 
and,  by  his  rare  and  almost  unerring  capacity  here,  he  has  won 
many  of  his  most  conspicuous  achievements.  He  seldom  fails  to 
select  the  much-desired  "right  man,"  and  to  get  him  into  "the 
right  place."  A  quick  and  correct  estimate  of  men,  whether 
from  face  or  figure,  expression  or  action,  is  immensely  valuable  to 
every  clergyman,  as  to  every  other  man  who  is  expected  to  meet 
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and  to  mold  his  fellows ;  and  what  lias  proved  to  be  good  in  one 
field  is  worthy  of  careful  trial  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  contents  of  this 
elaborate  work  on  "  Face  and  Form  Reading  "  have  been  set 
fortli  fully  in  a  well-digested  Table  of  Contents  and  Index ;  but 
a  special  series  of  questions  also  has  been  prepared  for  clergymen, 
whereby  they  are  put  directly  on  the  road  to  those  topics  they 
most  need  to  consider.  Without  passing  judgment  on  the  book 
as  a  whole,  or  assuming  to  indorse  all  its  positions,  one  is  wholly 
safe  in  pronouncing  it  a  most  helpful  volume,  and  commending  it 
to  his  fellow-clergymen. 


Hkalth  and  Harmonious 
Development, 

£ss^tial  to  the  clergy.    How  best 

attained?   Fages  131-137. 
"Heus  Sane  in  Gorpota  Sane." 

What  is  necessary  for  a  sound 

niiiid  7   Page  94. 
What  nre  the  Noriunl  factors  in  Form 

and  Being  in  Nature,  Science,  and 

Art  ?    Page  57. 

A  FPROBATI VENESS. 

Of  what  use?  When  desirable?  Its 
tendency  ?   Page  378. 

Enthusiasm. 

Can  we  analyze  it  ?  What  is  neces- 
sary to  become  enthusiastic  ?  Page 
267. 

Love. 

"  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World." 

What  is  it?    Upon  what  does  it 

depend  ?   Page  242. 
Hanly  men  and  womanly  women. 

Wliat  makes  f   Page  242. 

Knowleixie. 

WImt  is  the  most  important  to  ninn, 
and  how  sliould  tliis  interest  the 
clergy?   Pages  182-185. 

Force  and  Self-ecteem. 

If  you  are  deficient,  how  can  you 
develop  this  trait?    Page  461. 

Why  should  the  clergyman  possess 
Self-esteem?  What  will  it  lend 
to  the  character  ?   Pages  437-462. 


What  effect  will  it  have  upon  preach- 
ing?  Page  461. 

Deep  Breatbinq  anb  Enehot. 

What  relation  does  deep  breathing 
bear  to  Enci^y,  physical  and 
mental  ?    Page  403. 

How  can  deep  breathing  be  devel- 
oped and  weak  tliroat  and  lungs 
made  stronger  ?   Pages  400,  401. 

Fbiendship  and  Hospitalitt. 

Two  strong,  essential  traits.  How 
do  they  add  to  your  usefulness 
and  extend  your  influence  ?  Pages 
385-397. 

Idealitt  and  Sublimittt. 

Why  should  these  faculties  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  clergy  ?   Page  514. 

Huw  does  it  aid  in  Sermon-writing, 
Pi-eacbing, and  Lecturing?  Pages 
606-518. 

Hope. 

How  is  it  useful  to  the  Clei^y,  and 
liow  to  every  one  in  health  and 
also  in  disease  ?   Pages  488-491. 

What  kind  of  a  force  is  it?  If 
deficient,  how  can  it  be  obtained? 
Page  491. 

Resistance. 

Why  should  a  clergyman  possess 

this  faculty  ?   To  what  does  it 

tend  ?    Pages  463^69. 
Wtiat  does  a  study  of  the  Faces 

and  Forms  of  talented  divines,  etc., 

show?   Page  468. 
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EXECUnVlNESS. 

A  Pastor,  Suiiday-Sebool  Superin- 
tendent, and  others  having  any 
authority  in  church  work  should 
possess  this  faculty.  Uow  can 
you  tell  if  possessed  ?  Pages  561- 
564. 

TiNZRATIOH. 

Should  be  a  faculty  in  every  pastor. 
How  is  it  indicated  t  Pages  553- 
558. 

How  can  you  develop  it  if  deficient, 
and  what  has  logical  reasoning  to 
do  with  it?    Page  559. 

"Where  is  the  highest  form  of  re- 
ligion exhibited^  and  what  are  the 
relations  between  Veneration  and 
Virtue?    Page  560. 

COHSTRUCnVENESS. 

upon  this  faculty  depends  the  power 
to  build  up  a  logical  discourse. 
Why  ?    Page  545. 

How  can  you  develop  if  weak  7 
Fitge  544. 

nUMAN  NaTUBE. 

TIlia  faculty  is  of  vast  importance. 
How  do  you  know  if  you  possess 
it,  and  how  can  you  acquire  it? 
Page  625. 

Memory. 

Upon  what  dependent  ?  What 
causes  its  impairment,  and  how 
can  it  be  cultivated  ?  Pages  625- 
637. 

Observation. 

A  desirable  faculty  to  the  minister. 
How  can  a  deficiency  be  sup- 
plied i  How  does  it  tend  to  ren- 
der a  minister  aid  in  preacliing, 
lecturing,  etc  ?   Pages  618,  621. 

Self-will. 

If  not  in  excess,  very  desirable. 
Why  so  to  the  minister?  Page 
5T5. 


Lanouagz  and  Eloquence. 

What  is  necessary  in  ordc  to  con- 
verse well  ?  How  can  one  become 
eloquent  ?   Page  661. 

Gestures. 

Have  they  a  meauing  ?  If  so,  what  t 
Pages  759-761. 

Intuition. 

How  can  tliis  faculty  be  made  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  cler- 
gyman ?    Page  746. 

Mozart's  Self-analysis  is  an  exani' 
pie.    See  pages  743,  743. 

Comparison  and  Causautt. 

Why  should  a  clergyman  possess  a 
lai-ge  fund  of  Comparison  ?  Pages 
732-735. 

Why  possess  the  faculty  of  Caus- 
ality ?   Page  722. 

AVliat  relation  does  Gansality  bear 
to  Progress?  And  can  Causality 
be  cultivated?   Pages  720,  721. 

Eteb,  Nose,  Moutd,  and  Lipa 

What  does  the  form  and  expression 
of  the  Eye  indicate  ?  Page  936 
et  seq. 

How  does  the  Nose  indicate  charac- 
ter?    Pages  866-936 

How  much  is  revealed  and  concealed 
by  the  Moutli  ?    Pages  837-848. 

Does  the  contraction,  expansion, 
compression,  etc.,  of  the  Lips  in- 
dicate mental  condition?  Pages 
795-824. 

Necks,  Ears,  and  Haik. 

Does  the  poise  of  the  head,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  neck,  etc,  have  any 
meaning?    Pages  1057-1066. 

Various  forms  of  ears  greet  us,  do 
these  varieties  each  have  a  different 
meaning?    Pages  1015-1032. 

What  does  coarse,  stubborn  hair 
mean  ?  Has  hair,  its  color, texture, 
etc.,  any  signification  in  reading 
character  or  ability  ?  Pages  997- 
1012. 
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General  Fitness,  etc. 

How  ciiii  you  know  your  parishioners 
so  as  to  beable  to  call  out  all  latent 
powers  and  know  tlieir  fitness  for 
tUeir  duties?    Pages  1114,  1115. 

How  can  you  tell  the  impostor? 
Pages  1106-1109. 

A  clergyman  is  endeavoring  to  fit 
his  congregation  to  lead  better 
lives  here  and  hereafter.  Why 
should  he  be  a  student  of  Physi- 
ognomy, and  what  will  nid  him  ? 
Page  1154. 


Uses. 

To  what  uses  can  a  clergyman  put  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Face  and 
Form  Reading?  Pages  1182- 
1184. 

Phtsioax.  and  Mental  Systems. 

What  physical  systems  are  required 
bv  a  clergyman  ?  Pages  1151 , 
1152. 

What  ai'e  the  mental  faculties  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  ministr}-  ? 
Pages  1153,  1154. 
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Thk  Aid  "Tbe  Enoyclqpaoia  of  Face  and  Fobu  Rudinq"  Mat  be  Maiw  to  Rendeb 
Thobe  Intebbbtbd  in  Imal,  Jdoiciai^  AJH)  Dblibbeatiti  Pbofessions. 

By  Hon.  Judgx  JOHN  L.  KINSEY, 

PmiiADSLPHIA,  Pa. 

When  the  second  edition 
of  your  unusual,  thorough, 
and  interesting  book  appeared 
a  certain  portion  of  tlie  in- 
troductory matter  was  written 
by  me.  Now,  when  a  new 
issue  is  contemplated,  I  do 
not  see  that  I  can  make  any 
valuable  additions  to  the  for- 
mer article,  it  seeming  to 
cover,  in  general  comment, 
in  condensed  form,  a  sugge»- 
tion  as  far  as  a  lawyer's  re- 
lations to  the  science  of  phys- 
iognomy are  concerned. 

My  judgment  now  is 
substantially  the  same  as  at 
the  time  of  the  earlier  preface. 
I  can  only  reiterate  tliat  knowledge  of  the  science  of  physiog- 
uomy  would  be  most  useful  to  one  whose  business  leads  him 
into  dealing  with  human  beings,  the  charactera  and  acts  of 
whom  are  the  data  with  which  he  has  to  do. 

In  this  restless  age,  which  is  seeking  a  cause  for  every  effect, 
relating  to  the  inner  or  outer  nature  of  man,  as  may  be  instanced 
by  the  great  progress  made  in  the  subjects  of  psychology  and 
physiology,  no  doubt  physiognomy  will  likewise,  in  a  short  time, 
make  great  advances.  Lavater  attempted  to  formulate  physiog- 
Qomy  into  a  science,  for  the  first  time,  in  1807.  From  that  time 
little  or  nothing,  save  the  classic  production  of  Charles  Bell,  was 
done  for  this  subject,  until  Darwin,  within  our  own  day,  gave  the 
matter  an  impetus.  Mrs.  Stanton's  work  has  treated  this  theme 
with  the  most  extreme  minuteness  and  exhaustive  particularity, 

(A-51) 
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and  to  an  extent  that  has  never  before  been  approximated.  In 
this  respect  it  is  quite  entertaining  and  suggestive  of  possibilities 
which  may  be  later  realized.  It  has  a  practical  utility  and  many 
iiints  may  be  obtained  from  it  whicli  might  be  of  great  convenience 
and  service  to  us  in  our  relations  to  our  fellow-beings. 

The  student  may  iind,  however,  that  some  of  the  generaliza- 
tions appear  too  broad  and  seem  not  warranted  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  observations  made.  A  comprehensive  rule  is 
sometimes  laid  down  from  the  contemplation  of  too  few  instances. 
Every  one  of  us  is  necessarily  more  or  less  a  physiognomist,  and 
has  unconsciously  become  so  through  experience  with  men,  and 
we  have  acquired  certain  rules  by  which  we  judge  from  appear- 
ances. Therefore,  any  book  which  will  aid  us  to  estimate  accu- 
rately the  character  or  the  mental  mood  of  the  person  from  the 
expression  of  the  face,  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  lawyers.  Suitors,  jurors,  witnesses,  and  judges 
daily  pass  under  their  inspection,  and  to  their  appearance  and 
expression,  as  it  vaiies,  they  adapt  their  action  or  argument. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  argument  of  counsel  to  a  jury.  There 
the  contest  between  mind  and  mind  is  more  keen,  intense,  and 
vivid  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  debate.  Throughout  the 
argument  the  speaker  scans  momently  the  face  of  each  juror, 
noting  the  posture  of  his  body,  expression  of  the  eye,  knitting  of 
the  eyebrows,  particularly  the  change  and  quiver  of  muscles 
about  the  mouth,  the  turn  of  the  head,  movement  of  hand  or 
foot;  in  fact,  any  change  which,  as  he  proceeds  with  his  argument, 
leads  him  into  a  contemplative  train  of  thought  as  to  what  is  the 
condition  of  mind  of  his  auditor  which  leads  to  the  movement 
observed.  Tliert'fore,  when  physiognomy  is  able  to  give  us  a 
reliable  rule  by  which  we  can  instantly  interpret  the  meaning  of 
any  such  movement,  it  will  give  us  the  secret  to  aid  greatly  the 
more  successful  practice  of  our  profession. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  for  any  lawyer  to  read  this  work,  as  he 
will  find  it  not  only  entertaining,  but  containing  much  that  the 
results  of  his  own  observation  can  corroborate. 

The  extensive  experience  of  years  of  active  service  in  the 
profession  has  afforded  many  particular  incidents  along  the  lines 
discussed  in  this  book,  but  to  cite  them  would  "inappropriately 
overload  this  introduction  to  which  you  have  invited  me. 
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In  now  reconsidering  the  book,  I  sliould  pronounce  it  un- 
doubtedly the  most  comprehensive  that  has  ever  treated  of  this 
theme,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  makes  all  others,  even 
the  great  Lavater  himself,  seem  relatively  inferior. 

One  admonition,  however,  to  students  of  tliis  subject  may  be 
deemed  appropriate,  that  not  always  can  one  rely  wholly  upon 
facial  expression.  A  transient  phase  of  emotion  as  to  cer- 
taia  passing  events  or  thoughts  may  mislead  us  as  to  sincerity ; 
indeed,  those  more  crafty  in  this  respect  often  possess  ability  to 
deceive  totally,  by  simulated  expression.,  for,  as  Shakespeare,  with 
his  masterdom  of  utterance,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Duncan,  dis- 
covering the  perfidy  of  Cawdor,  "There's  no  art  to  find  themtWs 
construction  in  the  face.  He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
an  absolute  trust." 

Enthusiastic  people  move  the  world.  To  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful at  the  bar  you  must  be  brimful  of  enthusiasm.  Can  you 
not,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  following  questions  and  answers, 
see  how  vital  a  knowledge  and  use  of  "Face  and  Form  Read- 
ing" will  be  to  youl  Will  it  not  hroaden  your  vision  and  enlarge 
your  ideas  as  to  man,  his  diaracter,  his  failings,  his  capabiHiies, 
tlie  means  for  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  improvemeTU,  and 
teacfi  you  to  know  and  appreciate  your  fellow-man  at  his  true 
worth?    The  answer  we  leave  to  your  own  convictions. 


Faculties  Needed. 

What  Physical  Systems  and  what 
Menial  Faculties  should  l)e  most 
promineDt  in  a  lawyer  ?  Why  ? 
Pages  1154-1156. 

Why  should  a  lawyer  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  Laws,  Principles,  and 
Facts  of  "  Face  and  Form  Bead- 
ing"?   Page  1188. 

How  will  such  knowledge,  practically 
applied,  aid  liim  in  arriving  at  cen- 
tral truths  in  the  examination  of 
xoitnessesf    Pages  1183,  1184. 

What  will  scientific  "  Face  and  Form 
Beading  "  teach  you  ?  Page  1113. 

Thk  Thobouoh-bred. 

If  a  client  wishes  to  retain  you  as 
bis  counsel  and  professes  to  be  a 


thoroughly  refined  person,  how  can 
you  tell  if  this  person  is  thorough' 
bred  J    Pages  1108,  1109. 

NSOKS. 

Suppose  yon  are  examining  a  wit- 
ness who  hns  a  long,  shriveled  neck 
stretching  far  out,  what  would  you 
think  was  the  leading  trait  of  char- 
acter of  that  person?  Page 
1066. 

Suppose  a  lady  client  who  carries 
her  fiead  high  hns  a  habit  of  toss- 
ing and  nodding  her  head  forward 
and  sideways  while  in  conversation 
with  yon,  what  would  this  indi- 
cate?   Page  1065. 

Will  you  kindly  read  tlie  article  on 
''Necks''?    Page  1057. 
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Ssni^ES  AND  LAUaHTBR. 

Wliat  do  they  indicate?  Can  you 
analyze  them?  How?  Pages 
1054-1056. 

A  client  comes  to  you  for  advice 
(probably  a  stranger),  you  say 
something  that  causes  him  to 
laugh^  suppose  it  is  of  a  chuckling 
or  sappresged  nature,  what  does  it 
indicate?   Page  1056. 

We  here  give  you  a  torinkle — please 
take  it  in  tlie  spirit  intended — do 
wrinkles  reveal  character?  Did 
you  ever  think  of  thetn  as  indic- 
ative of  mental  condition?  If 
not,  why  not?  Can  they  be  read  7 
Pages  1034-1042. 

Just  observe  a  middle-nged  lawyer 
(a  friend)  who  has  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation,  and  loolc  for 
wHnkles  under  chin  to  the  side ; 
then  compnre  with  figure  313  and 
see  if  our  analysis,  page  1036,  Is 
not  correct. 

Head. 

Does  size  of  head  indicnte  great 
talent  f  If  not,  why  not  Page 
994. 

Etebbows. 

Eyi^mms  indicative  of  character, — 
how?  Reati  article,  pages  969- 
985. 

,  Eyes. 

Watch  the  eyes  of  the  criminal 
classes  with  whom  you  occasion- 
ally come  in  contact,  and  what 
do  you  read  therein  recorded  ? 
Why?   Page  967. 

What  is  a  magnetic  eye  f  Have  you 
ever  seen  it?    Page  963. 

What  a  wonderful  organ  is  the  eye! 
How  much  it  expresses  !  Can  this 
expression  be  read  ?  How  ?  Will 
you  carefully  read  pages  937-968. 

Noses. 

Are  Noses  very  significant  in  study- 
ing character  ?  Why  ?   Page  928. 


Can  you  tell  if  a  witness  (or  would- 
be  client)  is  honest  or  di^onest  by 
carefully  noting  the  length, breadth, 
and  curvcUure  of  the  nose  f  If  so, 
how  ?    Page  929. 

How  can  you  tell  if  a  lawyer  or  coun- 
selor is  talented  in  debate  or  of  an 
argumentative  mind  f  Pages  922, 
923. 

Of  all  classes  of  the  world's  thinkers 
and  workers  you  probably  need  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  **  Face  and 
Form  Beading"  more  than  any 
other.    Why?   Page  881. 

Local  Sighb. 

On  page  881  you  will  find  the  Local 
Signs  for  the  Mental  Faculties. 
Can  3'ou  not  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  this 
science  from  a  careful  study  of  this 
chart?  Please  turn  to  it.  Page 
881. 

Many  of  the  criminal  classes  are 
born  so.  Can  you  find  any  signs 
in  the  face  to  inform  3'on  of  this 
fact?   Where?    Page  862. 

How  do  movtha  and  their  expressum 
indicate  character?   Page  837. 

Wliat  will  observation  and  compari- 
son of  a  collection  of  photographs 
of  notorious  criminals  Bhowi  Page 
847. 

Please  read  pages  837-848. 
Voice. 

How  does  the  voice  often  reveal 

character?   Page  837. 
How  do  words  reveal  the  irUeUeetual 

state  ?    Page  833. 
If  a  person  approaches  you  with  a 

mice  of  excessim  softness,  look  oat 

for  him.    Why?    Page  832. 
Suppose  a  person  addresses  you  in 

a  rich,  full,  rounded  voice.  What 

does  this  indicate  ?   Why  f  Page 

828. 

Lips. 

Their  motion  in  expression  are  land- 
marks denoting  character.  How 
can  we  read  their  meaning?  F^es 
795-824.  ^  , 
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Lips  (continued). 

Will  permanent  facial  signs  follow 
as  the  result  of  repeated  emo- 
tions and  speech?  Why?  Page 
797. 

How  can  yon  tell  a  secretive  person  t 
Page  809. 


Wliere  and  bow  do  confirmed  crimi- 
nals usually  show  their  depravittf  7 
Page  810. 

Chins. 

Is  there  character  in  the  chin  7  How 
can  you  know  ?   Pages  770-780. 


In  order  to  show  you  the  usefulness  of  "  Face  and  Form 
Reading,"  we  will  introduce  to  you  the  faculties  which  should 
predominate  in  the  general  make-up  of  the  attorney,  by  which 
you  can  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  work. 


Intuition. 

Do  yon  possess  this  faculty?  If 

not,  can  you  cultivate  it?  How? 

Page  737. 
How  can  you  distinguish  It?  Wlieie 

are  the  signs?    Pages  737,  738. 
What  has  Dr.   Carpenter  to  Bay 

about  " /niutVaon  "  ?    Pages  741, 

Read  Mozart's  beautiful  introspec- 
tion and  self-analtfsis.  Pages  742, 
743. 

How  does  Intuition  assist  the  law- 
yer?   Pages  743,  744. 

Will  a  full  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  "  Face  and  Form  Read- 
ing "  have  a  tendency  to  develop 
Intuitiont  How?  Pages 746-748. 

COHPARISON. 

This  faculty  a  lawyer  needs,  and 
needs  largely ?  What  is  it?  Page 
731.  Facial  and  bodily  signs, 
where  found  ?  Page  727.  How 
distinguished?    Page  728. 

In  order  to  complete  and  perfect  the 
reasoning  process  in  Sfan,  what 
two  traits  are  absolutely  essential  ? 
Page  730. 

As  the  lawyer  must,  if  successful, 
be  able  to  reason  logically,  does  it 
not  follow  that  lie  must  be  an 
adept  in  Comparison  f  Wliat 
ability  does  it  give?   Page  731. 

How  does  it  aid  an  eloquent  lawyer 
in  addressing  a  jury  or  in  open- 
ing or  closing  a  case  ?   P^e  735. 

How  is  it  related  to  CausalUyt  Page 
737. 


Causalitt. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  term? 
Why  is  it  important  to  those 
dealing  with  large  interests  to 
possess  this  faculty  (or  trait)  to  a 
large  degree  ?   Page  715. 

Wliere  are  its  most  prominent  signs 
— facial  and  bodily  ?  Pages  716- 
718. 

Those  lawyers  wlio  are  noted  for 
tlieir  ability  to  get  at  bottom  fncts 
possess  this  trait  largely.  Cnn  it 
be  cultivated  ?  Page  721.  What 
effect  has  its  cultivation  on  the 
mind  ?  Page  726.  In  your  re- 
lations with  your  client,  in  order 
to  put  your  case  strongly  before 
the  court,  you  wish  to  arrive  at  all 
the  bottom  facts ;  now,if  you  have 
a  large  share  of  Causality,  yon  will 
ask  such  questions  as  will  give 
you  the  central  trutlis  tersely  and 
accurately,  hence  mere  questioning 
is  not  investigation.  Read  pages 
721-726. 


Calculation. 

You  need  this  faculty.  Why?  Page 
707.  You  very  often  have  in- 
terests of  your  clients  at  stake 
where  it  is  absolutely  essential 
thiit  you  be  possessed  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  accounts  and.  the 
science  of  nnmliers.  If  you  are 
deficient,  it  is  essential  that  you 
remedy  the  deficiencv  ?  Can  you 
do  it?    Pages  706,  707. 
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Obdbb. 

Mental  and  Pbysical.  Do  you  pos- 
sess this  desirable  faculty?  How 
do  yoo  know?   Page  696, 

Why  should  you  possess  it?  Page 
700. 

Lanouaqb. 

What  is  it?  Whnt  the  facint  and 
bodily  signs?  Page  652.  What 
does  the  ca|>acity  to  express  words 
intelligently  involve  ?    Page  655. 

In  order  to  converse  well,  whnt  is 
egsenliall   Why?   Page  655. 

What  are  the  salient  points  of  true 
oratory  P    Page  661. 

In  order  to  speak  with  telling  effect 
to  a  Jury,  what  must  the  speaker 
possess?   Page  661. 

Can  this  desirable  faculty  be  culti- 
vated ?   How  ?   Page  663. 

What  does  Knskin  say  about  "  Lan- 
guage "  ?    Page  225. 

Mehobt. 

Memory  is  a  faculty  the  possession 
of  which  greatly  aids  the  lawyer 
in  all  his  multifarious  duties? 
How  ?   Page  631. 

How  is  memory  often  lost  or  im- 
paired ?  Page  632.  How  can  it 
be  strengthened  and  developed? 

■  Page  627. 

How  can  you  tell  if  a  person  has  a 
good  memory?  What  are  the 
signs  ?   Page  625. 

Observation. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  a  lawyer 
sliould  possess  great  powers  of 
Observation  f  Signs,  etc.  Pages 
618-620. 

What  does  a  ctiltiTntion  of  this 
faculty  lead  to  ?   Page  623. 

Credenciveness. 

Tou  should  have  a  fair  amount  of 
this  faculty.    Why?   Page  686. 


Self-will. 

What  is  it?    What  are  its  signs? 

Pages  569,  570. 
Why  should  you  possess  it  ?  Pages 

574, 575. 

'  How  does  it  aid  a  lawyer,  and  to 
what  does  it  tend?  Pages  571, 
572. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world 
can  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  Self' 
willf    Page  570. 

If  you  were  examining  a  toitness  or 
a  criminal^  how  would  you  tell 
whether  they  were  deficient  in 
will^Mwerf   Page  570. 

If  you,  yourself,  are  deficient  in  will- 
potoer  and  wish  to  possess  this 
.  factor  of  success,  how  can  you  do 
so  ?   Page  578. 

EXECUTIVENESS. 

The  possession  of  this  faculty  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  one  who 
wishes  to  command.  Why  ?  Page 
564. 

This  faculty  can  be  highly  cultivated. 
How?    Page  561. 

In  choosing  a  partner,  or  in  dele- 
gating an  assistant  to  perform  any 
business  requiring  Decision  and 
Judgment^  how  conid  you  tell  if 
the  |>erson  chosen  possessed  this 
essential  trait?  What  is  its  sign, 
and  where  located  ?   Page  561. 

CONSTRUCTIVBNBSa 

If  you  want  to  build  up  your  case 
and  make  it  strong  and  convincing 
to  court  and  jury,  you  must  know 
how  to  build ;  hence  a  fair  share  of 
Con^ructiveness  aids  you,  does  it 
not?  Why?  How?  Pages  544- 
552. 

Human  Natubb. 

Why  stiould  a  lawyer  possess  it  in  a 

large  degree  ?    Page  527. 
How  can  he  make  it  subserve  his  in> 

terests  ?    Pa<;e  532. 
Is  there  any  method  whereby  you 

can  read  otkera  like  a  book  ?  Page 

532. 
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Idbautt. 

We  have  often  heard  of  gifted  law- 
yers who  are  able  to  strongly  in- 
fluence a  Jury  through  the  use 
of  beautiful  language^  metaphors^ 
similetf  etc.  This  indicates  Ideal- 
ity in  a  high  degree.  Uuw  do  you 
know  this?   Pages  515-511. 

Can  yoii  cultivate  this  desirable 
trait?   How?   Page  622. 

ANAI.T8IS. 

Here  is  a  faculty  you  need  and  must 
cultivate.    Why  ?    Page  493. 

Toil  need  it  to  n/f  the  evidence  put 
before  you.  You  nee<l  it  in  pre- 
paring your  brief y  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  a  prime  factor  of  success  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  law.  Why  ? 
Pa^  494. 

If  deficient  in  this  foculty,  you  can 
cultivate  it.    How?   Page  495. 

HOPK 

This  faculty  is  a  great  sustainer,  and 
enables  you  to  battle  against  oddn 
and  often  win  your  point  by  pure 
push,  persistency,  and  8tick4o-it-ice- 
ness;  sometimes  called  "  Gnll." 

How  can  you  distinguish  it?  Page 
486. 

How  can  yon  cultivate  it?  Page 
491. 

Upon  what  does  it  depend?  Page 
489. 

How  important  is  it,  then,  that  you 
keep  good  health?   Pi^e  489. 

Caution. 

How  does  this  faculty  act  as  mentor 
over  our  character?   Page  483. 

What  are  its  signs?   Page  479. 

How  does  it  aid  ns  in  al)  the  walks 
of  life?    Pages  483-485. 

BieslSTANCE. 

Yon  meet  tliia  in  many  people  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact,  and 
would  like  to  develop  some  i)lan 
to  combat  it  in  others  who  possess 


more  than  you  ?   How  can  yon  do 
this?   Page  464. 
How  can  you  read  it  in  others  ?  Or 
know  your  own  deficiency  ?  Pages 
463-466. 

Force. 

What  is  force?    Page  455. 

Its  signs  ?  Where  found  ?  Page  454. 

Without  force  of  character  we  are 
of  little  account.  Cau  we  culti- 
vate it  ?   How  ?    Pages  460-463. 

Why  should  a  lawyer  possess  it  to  a 
large  degree?  (important.)  Page 
461. 

Self-estebm. 

This  faculty  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  human  char- 
acter, and  one  a  lawyer  sliould 
S})€cially  cultivate.  Why?  How 
can  you  know  if  you  possess  it, 
and  how  detect  it  in  others  ?  Page 
436. 

What  does  this   faculty  Impart? 

Page  437. 
How  does  it  assi^  the  character  and 

create  confidence^   Page  439. 
What  does  it  teach  man  ?   How  is  it 

a  tower  of  strength  ?   Page  441. 

Conscientiousness. 

What  is  the  relation  l>etween  Con- 
sole nliousnesa  and  Thoroitghneisi  i 
Page  311. 

What  are  the  facial  and  bodily  signs 
for  a  thoroughly  conKtentioua  per- 
son 1   Page  303. 

Wliy  shotdd  the  honest  lawyer  pos- 
sess a  large  share  of  Conecientioua- 
nessf  .fioto  will  it  aid  him  ?  Page 
304. 

Gestube. 

Gestures  are  of  much  importance  in 
reading  character,  taken  iu  con- 
nection with  facial  and  bodily 
signs.    Read  bottom  of  page  299. 

What  and  where  are  the  local  ni^ns 
for  tlie  Mental  faculties^  See  Fig. 
15,  pa<re  288. 

Locate  in  the  face  the  signa  for  the 
Visceral  Organs.    Page  277. 
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How  "The  ENcnrcLOP^iA  of  Face  akd  Form  Beading"  Gak  An>  m 
Manaoino  and  Operatinq  Railroads. 


By  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


Froh  a  careful  study  of  the  following  questions  and  answers, 
do  you  not  think  that  Face  and  Form  Reading  "  is  of  great  use 
to  all  railroad  officials  in  formulating  a  series  of  questions  of 
use  in  Examinations  for  all  grades  of  latlroad  employes  in  the 
various  departments^ 

See  also  the  special  article  on  "  Employer  and  Employe,"  by 
Hamilton  Disston,  Esq.,  President  Keystone  iSaw,  Tool,  and  Steel 
Works,  and  the  questions  accompanying  it 


If  a  railroad,  bridge,  cnlvert,  cause- 
way, etc.,  ia  to  1w  built,  requiring 
accuracy  and  nicety  of  construc- 
tion, a  Civil  Engineer  will  be 
reqitired  to  draw  tlie  plans,  etc. 
Wbat  are  the  Physical  and  Mental 
requirements  of  a  Civil  Eugiueerf 
Pages  1165-1168. 

How  is  cliaracter  developed  7  Page 
1168. 

Wliat  are  the  Pbysical  and  Mental 
faculties  necessary  tn  a  Locomo- 
tive Engineer?    Pages  1119. 

Wliat  in  a  Macliinlst  orMecbanicf 
Page  1116. 

Is  size  of  Head  always  an  indication 
of  Mental  power?   Page  109. 

Wliat  is  a  prominent  exponent  of 
the  quality  of  Brain  power?  Page 
113. 

What  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
revealing  and  comprehending  hu- 
man character?    Page  120. 

If  3'ou  are  about  employing  a  man 
for  a  certain  line  of  duty  in  the 
railroad  service,  and  he  has  some 
very  peculiar  Gestures,  what  sig- 
nification, if  any,  have  they  in 
revealing  his  character  or  capa- 
bilities 7   Page  299. 

(A-58) 


In  reading  the  character  of  those 
applying  for  any  position  on  h 
railroad,  how  would  you  proceed? 
Pages  1114,  U15. 

Conscientiousness. 

All  employ^  about  a  railroad  shonld 
be  conscientious.  How  can  you 
tell  if  thev  possess  this  trait? 
Pages  303,  *304. 

What  is  it  ?  To  what  does  it  tend? 
Pages  305,  306. 

How  is  it  related  to  Thoroughness? 
Pnge  311. 

ApPROBATIVENESS. 

A  fair  sharo  of  this  trait  is  a  good 
friend  to  alL  Why  ?   Pages  379- 

385. 

In  reading  the  character  and  facul- 
ties of  those  engaged  in  or  appl^> 
ing  for  positions  on  railroads,  in 
any  capacity,  what  principles 
guide  us?    Pages  146,  147. 

Firmness. 

What  shaped  persons  are  the  most 
Creative,  and  why  are  snch  useful 
iu  railroading?   Page  121. 
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A  drairable  trait  in  all  engaged  id 
railroading,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Whyf  How  is  it 
indicatedf  Pages  164,165,  312- 
317. 

Id  these  days  of  close  calculation, 
observable  in  the  fixing  of  freiglit- 
and  passenger-  rates,  etc.,  economy 
of  management  becomes  the  gen- 
eral order  all  through ;  hence  you 
want  those  identiled  with  you 
who  possess  the  faculty  of  Econ- 
omy. How  can  you  tell  who  may 
possess  it?  Pages  171-173,  818, 
319. 

Color. 

We  commend  to  all  interested  in  the 
m.inageraent,  buiUling,  promotion, 
etc.,  of  railroads  tlie  author's 
whole  article  on  Color.  Pages 
125-131,  409-413. 

In  what  class  of  men  is  the  sense  of 
Color  deficiantr  Why?  Page 
128. 

Why  should  Engineers,  Firemen, 
Brakemen,  Conductors,  and  Train- 
men generally  have  a  fine,  discrim- 
inating sense  of  Color  ?  How  can 
you  distinguish  the  signs,  etc.F 
Page  129. 

COLOR-BLINDNBBS. 

To  what  is  it  usually  dnef  Page 
163. 

What  is  Color-blindness  ?  Pages 
417,  418. 

How  can  it  be  told,  and  what  is  the 
remedy,  if  not  inherited?  Pages 
408-426. 

HSALTH. 

Why  should  general  good  health  be 
a  sine  qua  non  of  all  applicants  for 
railroad  positions  f  Pa^s  137- 
143. 

Friendship. 

Its  facial  and  bodily  signs?  Page 
385. 

Why  necessary  to  one  in  authority  ? 

Page  388. 
Why  necessary  to  a  "railroader"? 

Page  389. 
Can  it  be  cnltiTfttedf  How?  Page 

391. 


Pnkumatiteness. 

What  is  it,  and  what  are  its  signs? 

Pages  397,  398. 
Why  useful   to  railroad  ofiScials? 

Pages  403,  404. 
How  related  to  high  thinking  and 

high  effort?   Page  404. 

Seu^estkxm. 

l£en  in  all  stations  of  life  should 
possess  this.  Why,  and  what 
ability  does  it  impart  to  the  pos- 
sessor?  Pages  437-441. 

Force. 

Wlien  we  say,  "  He  is  a  man  of 
Foroe,"  what  do  we  mean  ?  Page 
454. 

How  does  it  aid  a  Railrond  Super- 
intendent or  Boss  ?    Page  455. 

How  does  the  Language  one  uses 
indicate  the  quality  of  Force? 
Page  460. 

What  does  Force  imj>art  to  the 
Voice?   Page  461. 

Hebistance. 

How  is  it  Indicated  ?   Page  463. 
Why,  and  to  what  extent,  is  It  needed 

by  the  railroad  official?.  Page  463. 
What  characteristics  are  shown  by 

those   deficient   in  Resistance? 

Page  469. 

Secretiveness. 

A  fair  share  of  this  faculty  needed. 
Why?   Page  473. 

Hope. 

Why  is  a  fair  share  of  Hope  desir- 
able? What  and  wliere  are  its 
signs?    Pages  183-189,  468.  . 

Cautiousness. 

Railroad  Engineers,  Brakemen,  Fire- 
men,  Conductors,  etc.,  mast  all 
possess  Cautiousness,  in  order  to 
perform  arduous  duties  with  amini- 
mnm  of  losses  and  accidents.  Page 
483. 

What  is  Cautiousness?   Page  479. 
What  is  its  principal  facial  sign? 
Pages  191,  479. 
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EZECUTIVENBBS. 

Here  is  a  man  of  Executive  ability. 
How  do  we  know  this?  Wliat. 
are  the  indications?  Pages  561- 
565. 

Why  highly  necessary  to  all  officials, 
particularly  those  of  railroads? 
Pages  566,  567.  (Kindly  read 
carefully  the  whole  article  on 
Exec  utiveness.) 

Self-will. 

How  does  this  faculty  aid  great 
enterprises,  and  why  should  those 
higli  in  authority  in  Railroad 
Circles  cultivate  it,  if  deficient? 
Pages  569-578. 

What  are  its  facial  and  bodily  signs  ? 
Pages  569,  570. 

Human  Nature. 

Should  not  every  official,  Superin- 
tendent, Boss,  etc.,  be  a  good 
physiognomist?   Pages  525-527. 

Are  there  not  many  good  pliysiog- 
nomists  (unconsciously)  at  pres- 
ent ?  What  are  its  beneficial  uses  ? 
Page  532. 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

Why  should  the  constructive  ability 
be  one  of  the  leading  faculties  in 
the  general  make-up  and  character 
of  all  railroad  people?  How  can 
you  tell  if  one  does  possess  it? 
Read  all  of  chapter.  Pages  544-551. 

Form  and  Size. 

How  do  these  faculties  assist  in 
building  up  character  and  abilify  ? 
Pages  602-614. 

Of  wh:it  use  are  these  faculties  to 
all  grades  of  mechanics,  more 
|>a  it  I  cu  la  rl  y  mil  road  mechan  ics  ? 
.  Pages  602^614. 

Locality. 

What  desire  does  this  faculty  give 
to  its  possessor?   Page  688. 

Why,  and  to  what  extent,  is  it  useful 
to  the  Engineer,  Machinist,  Super- 
intendent, etc.  ?    Pages  638,  639. 


Why  is  it  essential  ?   Page  642. 
How  can  the  Localizing  Sense  be 
cultivated?   Pages  640,  641. 

Observation. 

Why  is  this  faculty  of  great  use  in 
operating  and  managing  great 
enterprises?    Page  618. 

Of  what  is  it  the  basis?   Page  618. 

What  results  from  the  cultivation  of 
this  desirable  fiiculty  t   V&ge  623. 

Memobt  and  Wkioht. 

Wliat  power  does  the  possession 
of  these  faculties  give  to  their 
possessors  in  the  forwarding  of 
great  works  of  engineering  and 
railroading?    Pages  627-651. 

How  can  a  weak  memory'  be  strength- 
ened r   Pages  627-632. 

pHTsicAL  Order. 

Of  what  use,  and  from  what  derived  ? 

Pages  209,  210. 
To  what  does  it  tend  in  employds? 

Pages  698-705. 

Time. 

Why  highly  essentia)  to  the  Loco- 
motive Engineer  and  Conductor? 
Page  681. 

Calculation. 

Calculation,  pure  and  simple,  enters 
into  every  branch  of  railroading? 
What  is  its  origin,  and  where  are 
the  best  natural  calculators  t  P&ge 
213. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs.  Page 
706. 

Comparison,  Causality,  Reason. 

Should  not  these  faculties  lie  pos- 
sessed by  all  connected  with  rail- 
road enterprises?  Pages  227-231. 

Where  is  this  shown  most  promi- 
nentlv  in  the  Human  Face?  Pages 
227,  716,  717. 

How  does  It  cause  Practicality? 
Page  721. 

Of  what  does  Comparison  take  cog- 
nizance?  Pages  732-735. 
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Bnthusiasm. 

Are  not  railroads  asaally  an  evidence 
of  tlie  exercise  of  this  force? 
How  can  yoa  tell  the  enthusiasts 
wlio  will  do  ivnd  dare  for  your 
interests?    Pivges  26T,  268. 

Chins  and  Jaws. 

Their  nse  as  indicators  of  Cliamcter 
and  Ability  f   Pages  773-794. 

TOICE. 

Its  modulntioii  niid  intonation  as  in- 
dicating Character  and  Ability. 
Pages  827-838. 

How  do  words  reveal  the  intellectual 
condition?   Ff^e  833. 

Harsh  voices,  as  a  rule,  1>elong  to 
what  kind  of  people  ?   Page  832. 

Mouth. 

If  you  want  a  man  of  plain,  practi< 
cal  common  sense,  who  will  carry 
oat,  with  the  discipline  of  a  boI- 
dier,  all  oi*ders  given  him,  why 
would  yoii  choose  one  with  a 
mouth  of  medium  size,  showing 
considerable  of  the  red  portion, 
gently  closed,  and  fairly  well- 
proportioned  ?    Pages  843,  844. 

Why  reject  one  lilce  Fig.  191  ?  Page 
846. 

Noses. 

Noses  play  an  important  part  in 

reading  character.  Why?  Pages 

879,  880. 
Please  observe  carefully  chart. 

Page  881. 
How  does  the  Nose  indicate  ability  ? 

Page  921. 


How  does  the  Nose  show  the  pos< 
session  of  Executiveness  in  a 
marked  degree?  Pages  887-889, 
917. 

How  is  the  positive  character  de- 
noted by  the  Nose?  Pages  919, 
920. 

In  choosing  a  Mechanic  who  said  ho 
was  "A-i,"  would  the  Nose  give 
you  any  Indication  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  his  statement?  Page 

933. 

Etes. 

Eyes  are  ftictors  in  "  Face  and  Form 
Reading." 

In  choosing  an  Engineer,  etc.,  why 
would  you  prefer  one  with  eyes 
like  Fig.  216?    Page  947. 

Why  not  like  Fig.  250  ?    Page  949. 

Engineers. 

Engineers  should  possess  large  and 
delicately-sensitive  ears,  as  also 
Teleg ra I th -Opera tors  (particularly 
in  tlie  Railroad  service).  Why  ? 
Page  1022. 

Smiles  and  Lauohteb. 

How  do  they  indicate  character? 

Page  1056. 
To  what  kind  of  a  person  does  a 

loud,  boisterous    laugh  usually 

belong?    Page  1056. 
Try  this  as  an  indicator,  and  watch 

the  laugh  and  general  conduct  of 

some  employ^.    Will  the  conduct 

and  character  not  correspond  with 

the  laugh?   Page  1056. 
How  is  Sagacity,  etc.,  shown  by  the 

shape  and  poise  of  the  Neck? 

Page  1063. 
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The  Yalue  of  Face  and  Form  Reading  in  the  Raising,  Education, 
AND  Trainino  (Physical  and  Mental)  of  the  Child. 


The  raising,  education,  and  training  of  children  by  the  parent 
or  guardian  is  a  problem  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  any  work 
suggestive  of  methods  in  advance  of  the  systems  at  present  in 
vogue  will,  we  think,  be  hailed  by  parents  and  guardians  with 
pleasure. 

Many  times  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  harsh 
measures  will  not  succeed,  nor  in  many  cases  will  easy  treatment 
biing  about  the  desired  end. 

Do  not  many  of  the  errors  and  mistakes  in  training  rest  pri- 
marily upon  the  parent  or  guardian  1 

Is  not  this  primary  fault,  in  nearly  all  cases,  ignorance  of  the 
physical  and  mental  capacity  and  capabilities  of  the  child  1 

Are  we  not  often  arbitrary  and  harsh  with  a  cliild  when,  if  its 
mental  condition,  disposition,  and  traits  were  more  perfectly 
known,  it  would  be  found  that  mild  measures,  with  an  occasional 
appeal  to  the  approbativeness  of  the  child,  would  accomplish  far 
more  than  harsh  words  or  blows  ^ 

Knowing  how  to  treat  children  in  their  training  and  education 
is  an  art  that  every  parent  or  guardian  would  gladly  learn. 

We  do  what  we  think  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child, 
and  oflen  we  wake  up  to  the  fact,  after  much  time  spent  in  such 
training,  and  realize  that  we  have  been  pursuing  the  wrong  course. 

Will  a  study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  "  Face  and 
Form  Reading  **  enable  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with  our 
children,  their  needs,  their  capacities,  their  capabilities]  Can  the 
secret  springs  of  volition  be  traced  to  their  fountain-head  and  the 
tvhij  and  wherefore  of  mental  phenomena  in  the  child  be  analyzed 
and  understood  ? 

We  think  so ;  hence  this  work.  And  in  order  that  parents  and 
guardians  may  possess  some  landmarks  to  aid  them  in  the  search 
for  mental  characteristics  in  the  child,  we  have  prepared  the  a]v 
pended  questions,  the  answers  to  which  (found  on  pages  indicated) 
will  enable  you,  we  hope,  to  handle  this  delicate  subject  in  a 
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manner  befitting  its  importance,  and  with  results  far  more  grati- 
fying than  under  the  old  "  hit  or  miss  "  plan. 

To  parents  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  proper  raising, 
training,  and  education  of  the  child,  and  as  they  are  trained  iu 
youth  so  will  be  their  Manhood  or  Womanhood. 

Almost  every  pliase  and  condition  of  child-life  is  touched 
upon  in  these  questions,  and  the  answers  from  the  autlior*s  stand- 
point are,  in  the  main,  piticttcal  and  in  accordance  with  light 
reason. 

These  questions  could  readily  be  extended  into  the  hundreds, 
but  what  we  give  you  will  suffice  to  show  the  great  desirability 
and  utility  of  "  Face  and  Form  Reading "  to  every  parent  and 
guardian. 


HuscniiAS  Ststem. 

W  by  is  a  good  development  of  the 
Muscalar  System  necessary  to  tlie 
cbild  ?    Page  75. 

What  are  the  best  means  to  develop? 
Page  76. 

What  important  traits  will  it  develop 
in  tbe  child  f   Page  7T. 

If  your  child  has  a  very  large  mus- 
cular development,  upon  what  par- 
ticular lines  should  be  the  train- 
ing?   Pages  81-83. 

Should  3'our  child  have  a  bright  eye, 
what  does  it  indicate  as  to  the 
nerves  of  sense?   Pi^  96. 

Brain. 

What  have  Brain  and  Nerves  to  do 
with  charncter-buihiing,  and  how 
can  you  measure  the  Mentnl  i>ower 
of  tbe  child  ?    Pages  97,  98. 

Should  the  child  be  puny  and  weak 
physically,  but  brain  development 
large,  what  can  1>e  done  to  Inlance 
and  harmonize  ?   Page  99. 

FOBM. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  Natural 
ability,  and  how  can  we  interpret 
Form?  Pages  120^124. 

Color. 

What  does  the  difference  in  com- 
plexion indicate  ?  How  and  why 
is  tUis  so?   Page  127. 


Docs  Color  indicate  Mentiil  Power 
and  Genius?    Page  113. 

What  are  Kindergartens  doing  to 
develop  the  Color-sense  in  chil- 
dren ?    Page  189. 

Habmont. 

Is  not  this  the  basis  of  a  really  good 
useful  character  in  tbe  child  ? 
Page  137. 

Wliiit  is  tbe  connection  between 
Morality  and  Harmony,  and  the 
best  way  to  develop,  that  the  child 
may  possess  a  well-balanced  organ- 
ization?  Page  138. 

How  shall  we  treat  very  precocious 
children?    Page  139. 

What  should  we  do  and  what  not 
do?    Page  189. 

What  is  the  most  conducive  to  tbe 
Mental  and  Physical  welfare  of  tbe 
child,  and  what  method  wilt  pro- 
duce tbe  liest  results?   Page  139. 

How  should  oversensitive  and  ner- 
vous children  be  managed  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  child-life  ?  Page 
140. 

Why  should  children  be  overseen  at 
.play  as  well  as  at  work?  Page 
141. 

What  do  pinched  features  usually 
indicate  as  to  physical  condition? 
Page  143. 

How  is  the  Moral  sense  of  the  child 
created  and  fostered?  Pages  155, 
156.    (Read  Dr.  H.  Mapdsley.) 
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SeLF'WII.1.. 

This,  In  some  children,  is  hard  to 
controL  What  fire  tlie  author's 
views  as  to  the  umuagement  of 
children  who  are  selC-willed? 
X'ages  195,  196. 

LovB  OF  Home. 

How  can  a  Love  of  and  for  Home  be 
created  in  tlie  yonng?    Page  165. 

Wliat  measures  tend  to  create  this 
trait  and  prevent  the  chikl  learn- 
ing Ticious  habits?    Page  165. 

What  are  the  slfrns  for  this  faculty  ? 
Pages  175,  324. 

Observation. 

For  what  is  this  faculty  useful,  and 
how  can  it  be  cultivated  in  the 
child?   Pages  199,  201,  621. 

Comparison,  Causalitt,  and 
Reason. 

Why  teach  these  faculties  to  our 
children?    Pages  22T,  228. 

What  has  "  Face  and  Form  Read- 
ing" to  do  with  the  child's  train- 
ing for  the  duties  of  Life?  Pages 
239,  240. 

Jbalovst,  Revenqx,  bto. 

Can  tendencies  in  the  child  to  Jeal- 
ousy, Revenge,  and  Anger  be 
modified  and  oontrolled  ?  Pages 

248-257. 

These  traits  are  not  conducive  to 
health.    Why  not  ?   Page  263. 

Gestures,  Smiles,  and  Lauguter. 

Do  Gestures,  Smiles,  Lntighber,  Mo- 
tion, etc.,  indicate  in  any  man- 
ner character  or  mental  ability  ? 
Pages  299, 800. 

What  does  the  kind  of  Laughter  in 
achild  signify  ?  Pages  1054, 1057. 

Necks. 

What  kind  of  a  Neck  had  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  what  kind  of  char- 
acter did  it  indicate?   Page  1063. 


If  the  Neck  of  the  child  is  long  or 
short,  thick  or  thin,  what  does 
this  indicate  as  to  chai-acter? 
Page  1057. 

Health. 

What  are  the  signs  of  Health  and 
Disease,  Strengtli  and  Weakness 
in  the  child,  and  where  do  we 
find  the  indications?   Page  1085. 

Vocations. 

How  con  we  be  guided  in  choosing 
a  vocation  for  the  child  ?  What 
aid  will  Face  and  Form  Rend- 
ing "  give  us  in  such  choice? 
Pages  1111-1182. 

Harshnei^,  etc. 

If  you  have  been  harsh  with  the 
child  and  stubbornness  has  re- 
sulted, what  is  the  best  course 
to  follow  in  order  to  harmonize? 

Pages  1182,  1183. 

If  too  lenient  and  indulgent,  what 
is  the  best  to  do?  Pages  1183, 
1183. 

Dietakt  for  Bone  and  Mdscls 
Development. 

Should  the  child  be  taking  on  Flesh 
too  rapidly  or  "  Getting  Fat "  (an 
excess  of  which  tends  to  indolence 
and  disease),  what  kind  of  food 
should  be  given  to  overcome  this 
tendency?  (Important)  Page 
69. 

If  the  child  is  small-boned  or  the 
development  of  bone  appears  to 
be  somewhat  retarded,  what  should 
the  diet  of  such  a  one  consist  of? 
Page  87. 

Why  is  it  of  prime  importance  tliat 
the  food  of  young,  growing  chil- 
dren should  consist  of  those 
articles  containing  Lime  and  its 
phosphates  (such  as  Bread  fW>m 
Unbolted  Wlieat),  Milk,  Eggs, 
Salt,  Farinaceous  or  Starchy  food 
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DUTABT  VOE  Bom  AND  MUSCLS 

Dkvbu>piisht  (coiUinued). 

(aa  in  all  vegetables),  and  Animal 
FatsT  Pages  87,  88. 
Should  an  excess  of  Bone  exist  and 
'  a  deficiency  of  Fat  and  Muscle,  we 
must  use  foods  that  are  Flesli  and 
Muscle  builders.  See  the  author's 
remarks.  Read  all  as  to  "  Dietary  " 
carefully,  as  it  is  very  important 
and  has  the  indorsement  of  Pby- 


sicians  and  Hygienists  of  promi* 
nence.   Pages  91-93. 

Conclusion. 

If  you  read  carefully  and  follow  out 
tUe  suggestions  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Face  nnd 
Form  Reading,"  ciin  Henltli,  Hiip- 
piness,  and  Character-building  be 
advanced  and  develo[>ed  in  the 
child  f   Pages  1183,  1184. 
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LONGEVITY  THROUGH  HYGIENE. 

Thk  Light  Thrown  by  "The  Encyclop^ta  op  Face  and  Fobu  Rsasiho" 
UPON  TH£  Attainment  of  Longevity  through  Htoiene. 

By  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


As  progressive  Medical  Publishers  we  have  noticed,  the  last 
few  years,  the  gigantic  strides  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  line 
of  Hygiene,  or  Preventive  Medicine,  Almost  every  physician,  we 
think,  would  sooner  advise  as  to  means  to  prevent  threatened 
sickness  than  to  prescribe  for  serious  illness. 

The  articles  specially  prepared  as  "aids"  to  the  study  of  tliis 
work  by  prominent  physicians  bear  us  out  in  this  statement,  and, 
in  connection  with  this  article  on  "  Longevity  through  Hygiene," 
we  kindly  ask  you  to  read  each  and  every  such  article. 

The  theories  advanced  as  to  tendency  to  disease  and  the 
means  to  avert  such  tendency  through  a  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  laws  of  Hygiene,  while  not  new,  gain  additional  force  and 
assume  a  more  important  aspect  from  the  connection  of  Facial  and 
Bodily  signs  as  indicators  of  Health  and  Disease,  Strength  and 
Longevity. 

To  the  majority  of  people  these  theories  may  appear  novel 
and  startling;  but  they  are  evidently  based  on  facts  that  are 
daily  becoming  more  apparent  to  the  advanced,  progressive  phy- 
sician, and  are  being  used  more  and  more  in  his  daily  diagnosis 
of  disease. 

Indorsed,  as  this  work  is,  by  eminent  members  of  the  Medi- 
cal Profession,  its  readers  will  gain  raxich  valuabe  information  of 
every-day  use,  enabling  them  to  better  cope  with  the  realities  of 
life. 

The  following  questions  (the  answers  to  which  are  to  be 
found  on  the  pages  indicated)  will  suggest  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  tlie  knowledge  conveyed  by  a  study  of  "  The  Encyclopaedia 
of  Face  and  Form  Reading  "  can  be  put  to  aid  one  in  securing 
Longevity  througli  Hygiene: — 


Veoetative  System. 

If  the  sj'stem  is  overburdened  with 
an  excess  of  fiit,  what  Hygienic 
measures  will  tend  to  bring  about 
an  equilibrium  ?   Page  69. 

If  a  deficiency  of  the  Vegetative 


System  exists,  what  diseases  are 
liable  F    Page  70. 


Thoracic  ob  Chest  System. 

What  Hygienic  measures  tend  to 
produce  harmony  1   Page  74. 
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TmKACio  OR  Chsst  Stbtzh 
{corUinued). 

PenoDS  with  large  chest-derelop- 
nieot  are  subject  to  what  diseases  f 
Page  73. 

How  can  this  tendency  be  avoided  ? 
Page  74. 

MUSCITLAB  StBTEU. 

What  Hygienic  measures  will  assist 
iu  muscular  development  and  pro- 
mote Longevity  P   Page  83. 

Osseous  or  Bont  Ststeh. 

For  an  excessive  development  of 
Boue,  what  Hygienic  measures 
will  tend  to  harmonize  ?    Page  92. 

For  a  deficient  development  of  bone, 
what  is  the  remedy  r    Page  92. 

Brain  Stbtem. 

A  diBproportioned  brtiin  system  leads 
to  whnt  diseases  ?   Page  99. 

Does  Hygiene  inform  yon  how  such 
ao  evil  tendency  can  be  avoided 
or  remedied  ?   Page  188. 

Siam  FOR  LONOEVITT. 

Where  are  these  signs  shown  in  fkce 
and  body?    Page  133. 

What  is  the  main  reliance  to  over- 
come disproportion  ?    Page  134. 

Examples  of  Longevity  due  to  liv- 
ing in  accordance  with  Hygienic 
Lawsf   Pages  184, 135. 

Good  Health. 

The  basis  of  long  life.    Page  137. 
The  connection  ^tween  good  health, 

morality,  and  long  life?  Pages 

138, 139. 

How  does  Yentilation  afi^ct  lon- 
gevity?   Page  139. 

What  is  conducive  to  Longevity? 
Pages  139,  140. 

Wltat  examples  of  weak,  sickly  cliil- 
dren,  who  lived  long  and  useful 
lives,  does  the  author  give  t  Page 
UO. 

What  are  the  author's  views  as  to 
Pmg  Medication  versus  Hygiene  ? 
Pages  142,  143. 


What  is  the  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturm 
as  outlined  by  the  author  ?  Page 
143. 

How  should  Eating  and  Drinking  be 
regulated?    Pages  162,  354. 

What  has  perfect  Kidney  Oi^aiiizn- 
tion  to  do  with  Longevity  ?  Page 
163. 

Those  noted  for  longevity  have  a 

ceitain  unfailing  sign  in  the  face? 

What  is  it?    Page  164. 
Can  this  faculty  be  so  tuiltivated  as 

to  promote  Longevity  ?    How  ? 

Page  165. 


Alihentivsness,  or  DlQESnON. 

What  inOnence  have  perfect  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  on  Lon* 
gevity  ?   Pages  165, 166. 

What  is  the  most  important  knowl- 
edge for  mankind  to  gain?  Page 
185. 

What  bearing  has  this  on  good  Men- 
tality and  Longevity  ?    Page  185. 

Why  is  a  perft:ctly  normal  liver 
essential  to  high  Mentality  and 
conducive  to  Longevity?  Page 
254. 

Whatisanally  of  Longevity  ?  Page 
257. 

What  does  "  Face  and  Form  Read- 
ing "  teach  as  to  Mental  and  Physi- 
cal defects  ?    Page  270. 

What  signs  have  we  in  the  face  indi- 
cating healthy  Visceral  organs, 
and  what  do  these  signs  indicate 
as  to  power  to  resist  disease  and 
assist  in  attaining  Longevity  ? 
Page  277. 

Firmness  and  Hope. 

How  do  these  faculties  promote 
Longevity?   Pages  316,  488,  490. 


Drinks. 

Do  artificial  drinks  assist  in  pro- 
moting Longevity  or  retard  it? 
Page  345. 

What  drinks  do  tend  to  Longevity? 
Page  346.  ^  , 
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Laughter  and  Mirth. 

Laugh  and  grow  fat;  laugh  and  live 
long.  Is  longevity  promoted  by 
Mirth  and  Laughter?    Page  376. 

How  does  a  sunny  disposition  ward 
off  physical  ills  and  promote  long 
life?   Page  376. 

Pnevmativeness. 

How  does  this  faculty  aid  long  life  f 

Page  39T. 
AVhat  is  the  prime  essential  in  Health 

and  Longevity?    Page  400. 
If  one  is  ratlier  deficient  in  this 

faculty,  how  can  it  be  developed  ? 

Page  408. 

Sanativeness  (Love  of  Life). 

If  strongly  developed  and  fortified 
by  Hygienic  measures,  wliat  is  the 
tendency  toward  Longevity?  Pages 
427-430. 

Is  Longevity  an  attribute  of  Sana- 
ti  veness  ?    Page  433. 

What  Natural  Remedies  conduce  to 
Longevity  ?    Pages  482,  433. 

What  important  part  does  Sanative- 
ness play  in  the  Dranha  of  Life  ? 
P.nge  434. 


Force. 

What  does  it  create?    Page  458. 
Wliat  does  lack  of  it  create?  Page 

459. 

Can  those  lacking  it  develop  it,  and, 
if  weak,  strengthen  it?  How? 
Page  460. 

Resistance. 

How  is  resistance  an  ally  of  Hygiene, 
and  liow  does  it  assist  to  Loif 
gevity  ?    Page  464. 

Cautiousness. 

An  aid  in  attaining  Longevity 
through  Hygiene.    How  ia  this? 

Page  483. 
What  are  Nature's  Physicians?  How 
do  they  aid  to  Longevity  ?  Page 
578. 

Hair  and  Beard. 

In  what  respect  is  the  hair  a  sign  of 

Longevity?    Page  1000. 
How  do  the  Moustache  and  Beard 

indicate  Longevity  ?   Page  1014. 

Laws  of  Nature. 

How  should  the  Laws  of  Nature  be 
applied  to  aid  in  attaining  Lon- 
gevity?   Page  1105. 


Physicians  and  scientists  are  bending  every  effort,  and  Boards 
of  Health  formulatins:  measures  of  Hygiene,  whereby  the  masses 
can  avoid  many  of  the  ills  of  life. 

Much  thouglit  is  being  given  to  the  development  of  Hygienic 
measures  in  order  to  stamp  out  diseases  due  to  dirt  Preventive 
Medicine  is,  at  the  present  day,  forging  to  the  front;  and,  aided 
by  Physical  Training,  will,  we  hope,  carry  mankind  to  a  higher 
plane  of  perfection,  physical  and  mental. 

A  study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  "  Face  and 
Form  Reading "  cannot  foil  to  be  of  benefit.  These  few  ques- 
tions and  answers  show  the  great  scope  of  the  work  and  its 
practical  uses  in  every-day  life. 
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What  Liqht  will  Face  and  Form  Keadinq  Throw  on  Hubiah 

iHraOVSHSNT  AND  HUHAN  DEVELOPMENT  7 

By  THE  P^CBLISHERS. 


Why  do  some  faces  repel,  others  attract!  Why  do  different 
people  often  form  the  same  conclusions  regarding  a  certain  other 
person  ?  Why  do  we  associate  certain  traits  with  certain  pecul- 
iarities of  face,  form,  gesture,  color,  etc."!  Because  there  are  natural 
laws  which  govern  these  things.  Because  there  cannot  be  an 
eifect  without  a  cause.  That  certain  types  of  feces,  both  as  to 
shape,  color,  and  expression,  are  associated  with  certain  types  of 
bodily  form  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all  anatomists. 

Every  student  of  evolution  knows  that,  commencing  at  the 
lowest  form  of  animal  life,  facial  features  have  been  evolved,  one 
by  one,  in  conformity  with  vital  organs  of  the  physical  system. 
Everywhere  in  nature  each  ascertained  fact,  in  the  slow  but  steady 
progress  of  human  research  toward  a  better  and  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  God's  manner  of  working  through  nature,  adds  but 
additional  and  irresistible  testimony  to  the  doctrine  that  form, 
color,  gesture,  voice,  and  expression  all  have  a  meaning,  and  can 
be  traced  back  to  primal  causes, — to  a  correlation  with  the  vital 
organs  upon  whose  action  life  and  development  dejiend.  This 
being  the  case,  and  this  natural  science  having  been  practiced 
intuitively,  often  unconsciously,  from  the  birtli  of  the  race  to  the 
present  day,  by  every  class  and  condition  of  mankind,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  it  is  but  fitting  that  in  this  age  of  marvelous 
development,  this  period  of  wonders  in  electrical,  biological,  psyclio- 
logical,  bacteriological,  medical,  and  general  scientific  development, 
this  science  should  at  last  be  reduced  to  basic  laws  and  principles, 
harnessed  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  strong  hand  of  investigation 
and  discovery,  and,  in  common  with  other  natural  forces,  made  to 
serve,  even  more  directly  than  in  the  past,  the  needs  of  man. 

Having  penetrated  so  far  into  this  new  domain,  having 
grasped  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  reading  of  human 
character  and  the  reason  for  its  different  phases,  why  should  not 
tliis  science,  so  wonderfully  fascinating,  which  appeals  so  strongly 
to  every  human  being,  be  made  to  work  wonders  for  humanity? 
Having  learned  the  physical  causes  of  mental  peculiarities,  and 
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tliat  certain  physical  and  mental  combinations  produce  certain 
physical  and  mental  results,  why  should  not  tlie  process  of  evolu- 
tiou,  through  right  trainings  education,  marriage,  and  generation, 
go  on  until  a  race  shall  be  evolved  that  will  be  as  superior  to  that 
which  exists  to-day  as  is  the  race  of  to-day  to  our  rude  forefathers 
of  a  thousand  yeai-s  ago  1 

What  untold  wonders  of  scientific,  mental,  physical,  social, 
and  religious  development  may  not  the  coming  generations  wit- 
ness through  this  new  science, — new  in  this  fullest  sense,  but  yet, 
in  instinctive,  uneducated,  and  ungoverned  use,  is  old  as  the  i-ace, 
— a  science  which  in  its  crudity,  like  Niagara,  has  existed  for 
tliousands,  possibly  millions,  of  years,  but  which  now,  trained, 
guided,  and  governed  like  the  Niagara  of  to-day,  is  at  last  being 
bound  by  rules  and  bands  which  shall  yet  render  it  an  obedient 
servant  of  progressive  mankind ! 

In  this  day  of  higher  education,  of  discovery  and  investiga- 
tion, particularly  in  the  fields  of  Evolution  and  Psychology,  skep- 
ticism upon  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  Face  and  Form 
Heading  "  is  fast  passing  away. 

While  differences  of  opinion  exist  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  exist,  yet  the  general  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  a  steady 
progress  toward  reducing  tliis  science  to  fixed  principles  recog- 
nized by  the  mass  of  investigators. 

No  one  who  reads  carefully  this  work  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  its  usefulness  in  the  Improvement  and  Development  of  the 
Human  Race. 


Basic  Principles. 

Has  tbe  science  of  "  Fnce  and  Form 
Reading"  any  underlying  Basic 
Principles?  If  so,  what  are  tliey  ? 
Pages  7-10. 

What  is  Mind,  and  who  advances 
this  idea?    Page  12.. 

Upon  what  is  the  philosophy  of 
expression  based  ?  PHge  27. 

Form. 

What  is  the  origin  of  Form  ?  Pages 
29,  30. 

Has  Form,  as  exhibited  in  the  human 
body,  a  meaning  ?   Page  41. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Human  Race, 
can  we  prove  the  co-operation  of 
Natare,  Art,  and  Science?  Page 
55. 


Interpretation. 

How  is  a  rational  interpretation  of 
Social  phenomena  possible?  Page 

If  the  face  is  read  scientifically,  will 
it  aid  US  in  analyzing  character? 
Piige  95. 

Through  what  channel  is  Man  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  reason- 
ing  ?   Page  99. 

Color. 

The  Human  Race  is  roany-hned, 
variously  tinted  as  to  Color.  What 
do  these  different  tints  mean? 
Pf^es  126-128. 

What  has  the  state  or  condition  of 
the  Liver  to  do  with  Color?  Pi^ 
183. 

Wliat  is  the  connection  of  the  Liver 
with  the  Mind  ?    Pages  184, 185. 
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Memory. 

Upon  what  does  it  depend?  Page 
203. 

What  causes  a  loss  of  memory  ?  Page 
204. 

Development. 

What  is  tlie  distinctive  difTerence 
l>etireen  Developed  and  Undevel- 
oped Races  ?    Pages  227-229. 

Signs,  Mental  and  Physical. 

Where  are  located  the  signs  for  the 
Physical  Organs  f    Page  377. 

Where  are  located  the  signs  for  the 
Mental  Facnlties?    Page  288. 

What  does  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
M.D.,  say  as  to  "Signs  of  Cliar- 
acter  in  the  Face  "t    Page  297. 

Where  is  Man's  character  spread? 
Page  301. 

Eneeot. 

Upon  what  is  great  energy  of  Mind 
and  Body  dependent?   Page  403. 

What  does  lai^e  lungs  create?  Pages 
403-405. 

To  Bead  Chabacteb. 

In  order  to  read  Human  Character, 
what  is  essential?  Pages  1114, 
1115. 


How  Is  a  study  of  the  encyclo- 
peedia  of  use  to  parents  in  choos- 
ing vocations  for  children  ?  Page 
1113. 

Do  the  Face  and  Form  indicate  the 
well-bred  or  thorough-bred  person  ? 
Pages  1108,  1109. 

To  what  physical  disorders  are 
people  of  very  dark  skin,  hair, 
and  ej'es  liable?    Page  1099. 

How  can  the  Human  Race  be  im- 
proved and  more  thoroughly  de- 
veloped, and  will  a  study  of  this 
work  aid  in  attaining  this  desirable 
end?   Pages  1105, 1106. 

Natueal  Phenomena. 

Causality  is  the  base  of  alt  Natural 
Phenomena.  What  does  a  cultira* 
tion  of  it  lead  to?  Pages  721, 
723. 

Health  and  Disease. 

What  are  the  signs  of  Health,  Dis- 
ease, Strength,  and  Weakness 
in  the  Human  Face  and  Body? 
Pages  1085-1106. 

Will  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
application  of  the  hints  and  ideas 
aid  in  Human  Improvement  and 
Human  Development?  Page  1183. 


These  few  questions  (answers  on  pages  indicated)  will  show 
the  reader  the  great  usefulness  of  this  work,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  special  articles  hy  eminent  physicians,  educators,  etc., 
will  aid  him  or  her  in  obtaining  knowledge  of  every-day  use  in  the 
home,  ia  business,  and  in  society. 
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AwAT  back  in  the  dim,  misty  days  of  antiquity,  of  which  we 
catch  but  a  gUmmer  from  the  Hght  of  liistory,  mau  was  seeking 
light  and  knowledge, — to  know  more  of  his  environment,  more 
of  himself,  his  kindred,  and  others. 

The  why  of  every  phase  and  form  of  Mental  Phenomena  was 
souglit  for  with  much  avidity  and  painstaking  care.  During  this 
chaotic  and  evolutionary  epoch  much  that,  in  the  hands  of  Modem 
Science,  has  been  systematized  into  form  was  evolved,  until,  at  the 
present  time,  "  Face  and  Form  Heading,"  the  Modern  Physiog- 
nomy scientifically  explained,  stands  before  uSjand  must,  of  neces- 
sity, take  rank  as  an  important  Mental  Science. 

No  science  has  as  yet  reached  i)erfection  (and  probably  never 
will),  nor  do  we  claim  perfection  for  the  present  System  of  Physi- 
oj^nomy ;  but  such  as  we  give  you  in  tliis  work  is  capable  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical,  as  well  as  Pmctical,  demonstration. 

Many  brilliant  and  solid  minds  have  for  ages  been  engaged 
in  the  task  of  unraveling  the  tangled  threads  of  life  and  human 
action,  to  assign  a  cause  for  every  effect. 

"  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading,"  while  a 
scientific  work,  is  pre-eminently  practical ;  and,  while  t!ie  limits 
of  the  science  have  not  by  any  means  been  reached,  what  we  give 
you  in  this  encyclopasdia  is  the  concentrated  and  sublimated  result 
of  the  evolution  of  raaity  ages  of  thoHglit  and  research  on  this 
interesting  and  fascinating  subject.  All  that  is  known  on  the 
matter  to  date  is  here  gathered  in  systematic  arrangement,  and 
the  theories  and  laws  for  all  mental  phenomena,  so  for  as  is 
known,  render  the  science  practical  and  useful. 

The  followhig  eminent  Physicians,  Scientists,  Thinkers,  and 
Pliilosophers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  have  thought  and  written  on 
the  all-absorbing  subject,  "  Man,  Know  Thyself." 

Writers  on  Phtsiognomt  and  Kindred  Topics. 

Aristophanes,  Greek  Poet    Born,  b.o.  440; 

Died,  B.C.  380. 
Aristotle,  Greek  Pbilosopber.    Boni,  B.C. 

•384:  Died,  B.c.  322. 
Zero,  Greek  Stoic  Philosopher.   Born,  B.a 

3r>8:  Died,  b.o.  260. 
Cleahthes,  Greek  Philosopher.   Bom,  B.a 
300;  Died,  B.c.  220. 
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mSTORIANS,  POETS,  ETC. 
Mo3E3,  "  First  ElemenU  in  the  Pentateuch." 
Adamantius,  Atu'i(;nt  Greek  Philoisoplier 
Socrates,  Greek  Philosoither.  Born,  B.c.470; 
Died,  B.C.  399. 

Plato,  Greek  Philosopher.   Born,  b.c.  429; 
Died,  B.C.  348. 
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HISTORIANS,  POETS,  STC  {cofUinued). 

Sekeca,  Rotnui  Stoic  PhiloBopher.  Born, 

B.C.  5;  Died,  A.D.  65. 

Logics  Avsjtaa  Teetuluan,  Latio  Theolo- 
gian.   BoBN,  A.D.  150;  Died,  a.d.  220. 

Xebophoh,  Greek  Fhilosoj^ber  and  Historian. 

Stbabo.  Greek  Historian  and  Geographer. 
Bom,  B.a  54  ;  Died,  a.d.  24. 

Plutabcb.  Greek  Historian  and  Biographer. 
Bom,  A.D.  49;  Died,  a.d.  120. 

Caius  Cobrblics  Tacitus,  Roman  Historian. 
Born.  A.D.  55;  Died,  a.d.  117. 

Mabccb  Valebhis  Mabtialq,  Latin  Poet. 
Flonridted  a.d.  98 

DeCIMDS  Junius  JCVEVALIB,  BoiDBIl  Poet. 

Flourished  a.d.  100. 
LccAN,  Greek  Poet    FlonriBfaed  a.d.  140. 
LucLAH,  Greek  Author  aodPoet  Flourished 

A.D.  150. 

PHTSICIAN8  (ANCrawr). 

HiPPOCBATES,    Greek     Physician.     "  The 

Father  of  Medicine."    Born,  B.C.  460; 

Died,  B.C.  357. 
Caius  Fuht.  Roman  PhTsician,  Naturalist, 

and  Author.    Boro,  a.d.  23;  Died, 

A.D.  69. 

Clacdius  Oauot,  Roman  Phyaician  and 
Medical  Author.  Bom,  aj>.  130 ;  Died, 
A  D.  200. 

AoBELius  CoRKELirs  Ckisvs,  Roman  Phy- 

Bician  and  Writer.    First  century, 
Ibb  Siha  Avicefha.    Mohammedan  Phy- 

eician,  Philosopher,  and  Author.  Born, 

A.D.  980;  Died,  a.d.  1037. 
Ibs  Rashd  Averboes.   Arabian  Physician, 

Philosopher,  and  Anthor.   Born,  A.D. 

1149;  Died,  A.D.  1198. 

EARLT  CHRISTIAN  FATHERS,  ETC. 

JTiauETics,  JeBuit  Father.  "  Physiognomia 
Humana."    Flourished  1648. 

St.  Ambrose,  Latin  Father.  Bishop  of 
Milan.    Bora  a.d.  340;  Died,  a.d.  397. 

St.  Gbegoby  the  Great,  Supreme  Pontiff. 
Born  A.D.  540;  Died  a.d.  604. 

St.  Gbeoobt  Nahzianzen,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. Born,  A.D.  326;  Died,  a.d. 
389. 

St.  OESaoBT  Ntssds,  Greek  Bishop,  etc. 
Bora,  A.D.  332 ;  Died,  a.d.  394. 

SoFHKonuB  EosEBiUB  (Si.  Jbroke),  Latin 
Father  aud  Biahop,  (^nrch  Hiatorian, 
etc  Born,  a.d.  34S ;  Died.  a.d.  420. 


St.  Auqdstihb,  Nnmidian  Biahop  of  Hippa 
Bom,  A.D.  3M;  Died,  aj>.  430. 

MODERN  PHT8ICIAN8,  SCIENTISTS, 

THINKERS,  ETC. 

HiERONruo    Cortes,   Spanish  Physician. 

"  Phisonomia  y  varioe  Secretes  de  Natu- 

raliia,"  1610. 
C:bo  Sfostiiti,  Eminent  Venetian  Physician. 

"  Metaposcopy  of  the  Eyebrows,"  1626, 
Dalla  Porta   Napolitako,    Italian  An- 
thropologist.  "  Delia  Fuonomia  dell 

huomo."  Ifi27, 
De  la  Chambre,  French  Physician  and 

Anthropologist.   "  L'Art  de  Coonaitre 

left  hommea."  1660. 
C.  Lebbub,  Celebrated  Artist  of  Lr>uia  XIV. 

"  Expressions  dea  passions  de  I'&me." 

1667. 

Ghiradelli,  Italian  Profeaaor  and  Anthro- 
pologist, "Cephalogy  Phyaiognomical." 

1672. 

Adbibn  Sicler,  French  PhyRioian.  "Chiro- 
maacie  Royale  Kouvelle  enrich  de  figures 
de  observationa  de  la  Cabale."  1677. 

GiovAHHi  Iboeoberi,  Italian  Bishop  of  Capo 
d'latria.  "  Natnrale  Fisonomie."  1686. 

SciPiOKE  Chiaramonte,  Italian  Anthropolo- 
gist and  Physician  of  Cesena.  "  De 
Conjectandie  Ciijupque  Moribus  et  laten- 
tibus  anima  affectibus,"  1690. 

H.  Ekoel,  German  Physician.  "Briefs  dia 
Expression."  1766. 

Cahpeb,  French  Physician.  "Dissertation 
Physique  nir  lea  diffSrencea  r^ellea  que 
pr^entent  lea  raita  du  visage."  1791. 

Sib  Chablks  Beii,  English  PhyBician. 
"Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Expres- 
sion." 1806. 
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rthe  most  learned  man  of  the  twelfth  century  were  to  return 
to  earth  and  become  cognizant  of  our  advance  in  tlie 
sciences  and  industrial  arts,  he  would  doubtless  believe,  at 
first,  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  works  of  magic  more  won- 
derful and  powerful  by  far  than  tlie  mysterious  and  occult 
operations  of  the  Magi  of  his  own  age.  He  would  note  the  use 
of  natural  forces  turned  to  the  economies  of  life  by  ingenious  and 
complicated  machinery  ;  he  would  be  shown  the  wonders  of  steam 
navigation,  of  the  art  of  printing,  of  electricity  in  its  numerous 
developments  and  uses,  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  together 
with  the  telescopic  and  microscopic  discoveries  which  astonish  even 
this  progressed  age.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sound,  motion, 
light,  and  color,  which  this  epoch  has  evolved,  would  unfold  to  his 
senses  a  world  of  realities  as  new  to  his  mind  as  if  he,  in  verity, 
were  transported  to  quite  another  planet  than  the  one  which  had 
been  his  former  habitation.  After  taking  note  of  all  our  increased 
knowledge  of  science  in  its  various  departments,  and  after  examin- 
ing our  museums  and  institutions  of  learning,  if  he  were  to  ask. 
What  do  you  now  know  of  mant — of  his  powers  and  properties  t 
what  reply  could  we  make  ]  We  might  answer  that  we  understand 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  little  about  the  nervous  system, 
somewhat  of  the  process  of  digestion ;  that  we  know  the  number 
of  the  bones  and  have  named  them,  and  also  the  action  of  the 
muscles ;  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  function 
of  the  brain ;  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, much  less  about  its  cure,  and  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  meaning 
of  his  physiognomy.  What  think  you  would  be  his  opinion  of 
our  progress  in  useful  knowledge  ^  Surely,  he  would  conclude 
that  we  had  vexed  our  minds  with  many  things  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  had  neglected  the  most  useful  of  them  all.  The 
knowledge  of  man  and  how  to  improve  his  capacities,  how  to  pro- 
tect his  bodily  powers,  how  to  prevent  and  remedy  the  diseases 
which  assail  him,  is  surely  of  more  importance  than  many  of  the 
studies  upon  which  valuable  time  lias  been  spent  without  advanc- 
ing the  knowledge  of  man  one  step.  All  through  the  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  recorded  history  we  find  inkUngs  of  an 
instinctive  perception  of  physiognomy. 
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The  writings  of  Moses  show  him  to  have  been  a  profound 
student  of  human  nature,  and  possessed  of  a  power  to  read  and 
understand  countenances  and  features.  His  knowledge  of  sanitary 
law,  in  regard  to  food  and  diet  and  the  protection  of  the  body,  and 
the  success  attending  the  application  of  these  laws,  place  him  even 
beyond  the  sanitarians  of  to-day.  Among  tlie  earliest  Gi'eek 
writers,  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Galen  may  be  named  as  having 
written  and  taught  physiognomy.  Hippocrates  also  Ibrmulated  a 
system  based  upon  the  several  colors  of  the  human  complexion. 
This  classification  has  passed  down  to  the  present  day,  and  has 
been  accepted  by  naturalists  in  its  application  to  man,  while  at  thp 
same  time,  with  singular  inconsistency,  the  lower  animal  kingdom 
has  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  form,  and  correctly  so,  as  color 
is  an  effect,  not  a  cause ;  it  is  dependent  on  cUmate,  food,  habit, 
and  other  accidental  surroundings.  Even  phrenologists,  who  ought 
to  know  better  (since  their  researches  extend  widely  among  the 
animal  kingdom),  have  retained  the  classification  which  Hip- 
pocrates set  up.  The  differences  observable  in  the  human  femily 
he  denominated  temperaments — a  word  which  has  no  intelligent 
application  even  to  the  false  basis  upon  which  the  old  Greek  phy- 
sician founded  his  system,  long  before  the  circulation  of  blood  was 
discovered  by  Harvey,  and  before  the  functions  of  the  liver,  heart, 
and  brain  were  at  all  understood. 

Each  age  has  added  its  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
physiognomy,  and  if  these  contributions  have  not  given  us  hereto- 
fore a  correct  system,  at  once  pmctical  and  scientific,  they  have 
maintained  an  interest  and  a  belief  in  this  science.  This  interest 
and  belief  have  served  as  a  beacon-light,  which  has  flashed  fer 
down  the  ages  made  brilliant  by  the  works  of  the  most  reno^vned 
philosophers  and  literates.  Among  the  Grecians,  Aristotle  wrote 
extensively  on  this  subject.  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  others  of  ancient 
Rome  found  this  science  worthy  of  their  consideration,  while,  later 
in  the  advancing  centuries,  we  find  Petrus  d*Abbano  lecturing  on 
physiognomy  before  the  students  of  the  University  of  Paris.  After 
him  followed  the  renowned  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Michael  Scott,  and 
the  Italian  sculptor  and  naturalist,  J.  Baptista  Porta,  the  discoverer 
of  the  camera  obscura.  Later  still,  many  German,  French,  Eng- 
Ush,  and  American  observere  left  their  writings  among  us  to  be 
added  to  and  built  upon.  Lavater,  in  1801,  wrote  numerous 
volumes  on  the  subject,  copiously  illustrated,  in  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  best  artists  in  Europe.  It  is  through  his 
works,  and  from  his  associations  that  this  science  is  best  known  to 
modem  students.  His  purity  of  life  and  high  position  (he  having 
been  an  eloquent  clergyman,  pastor  of  St.  Peter^s  Church,  at 
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Zurich)  placed  physiognomy  on  a  footing  of  credibility.  His 
works  are  what  he  named  them — "Fragments*' — merely,  without 
system  and  largely  impractical.  His  efforts,  like  those  of  his 
predecessors,  have  assisted  in  continuing  the  beUef  and  interest  in 
the  science. 

Prominent  among  the  German  and  French  ohservera  and 
writers  are  the  eminent  Blumenbach,  Spurzheim,  Camper,  Bichat, 
Broussais,  and  De  la  Sarthe  ;  among  the  Englisli,  Sir  Charles  Bell 
and  Alexander  Walker ;  and  among  Americans,  James  W,  Eed- 
field.  In  1817,  Dr.  John  Crosse  published  from  the  University 
Press,  at  Glasgow,  a  series  of  lectures  on  physiognomy  which  he 
had  delivered,  setting'  forth  a  system  which  contains  practical 
knowledge,  susceptible  of  proof  and  capable  of  application  by  any 
ordinary  observer. 

Prof  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  an 
able  article  in  the  Ibpular  Science  Monthly*  describing  the 
advance  of  science,  says: — 

"In  all  sciences,  but  especially  in  the  higher  and  more  com- 
plex departments,  there  are  three  distinct  stages  of  advance.  The 
firat  consists  in  the  observation,  collection,  and  arrangement  of 
lacts — Descriptive  Science.  The  second  is  the  reduction  of  these 
to  formal  laws — Formal  Science.  Thus  far  the  science  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  sciences.  The  third  is  the  reference  of  these 
laws  to  the  more  general  laws  of  a  more  fundamental  science — ^in 
the  hierarchy  as  their  cause — Causal  Science.  It  is  this  last  change 
only  which  necessarily  follows  the  order  indicated  above.  Its 
effect  is  always  to  give  great  impulse  to  scientific  advance,  for  then 
only  does  it  take  on  the  highest  scientific  form,  then  only  does  it 
become  one  of  the  hierarchy  of  sciences,  and  receive  the  aid  of 
all.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  Tycho  Brahe  laboriously  gathered  and 
collated  a  vast  number  of  facts  concerning  planetary  motioni^— 
Descriptive  Astronomy.  Kepler  reduced  these  to  the  three  great 
and  b^iutiful  laws  known  by  his  name — Formal  Astronomy,  But 
it  was  reserved  for  Newton,  by  means  of  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
to  explain  the  Keplerian  laws  by  referring  them  to  the  more  gen- 
eral and  more  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics  as  their  cause,  and 
thus  he  became  the  founder  of  physical  and  causal  astronomy. 
In  other  words,  astronomy  was  at  first  a  separate  science,  based  on 
its  own  facts.  Newton  connected  it  with  mechanics,  and  thus 
made  it  one  of  the  hierarchy.  From  that  time  astronomy  advanced 
with  increased  rapidity  and  certainty.  Astronomy  first  rose  as  a 
beautiful  shaf\;,  unconnected  and  unsupported,  except  on  its  own 
pedestaL    In  the  meantime,  however,  another  more  solid  and 
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central  shaft  had  groAvii  up  under  the  liands  of  many  builders, 
viz.,  mechanics.  Newton  connected  the  astronomical  shaft  with 
the  central  column  of  mechanics,  and  thus  formed  a  more  solid 
basis  for  a  yet  higher  shaft." 

This  description  truthfully  and  beautifully  shows  the  progress 
of  scientific  research.  The  systeni  which  this  work  presents  to 
the  reader  has  advanced  to  the  third  stage  Of  progression.  It 
presents  a  description  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  human  physiog- 
nomy and  organism  which  have  been  observed  and  collected ;  it 
reduces  tliese  facts  to  laws,  and,  lastly,  shows  the  correspondence 
of  this  science  to  the  general  and  fundamental  laws  which  under- 
lie all  matter,  viz.,  those  of  chemistry,  architecture,  and  mathe- 
matics. The  sum  of  all  human  action  is  based  on  these  three 
fundamental  principles  of  Nature,  and  man's  organism  illustrates 
the  influence  of  these  laws.  I  would  like  to  see  the  facts  contained 
in  this  work  in  the  hands  of  all  who  love  their  kind,  and  who  de- 
sire its  elevation  by  scientific  methods.  In  the  years  to  come  I  do 
not  doubt  that  more  ample  knowledge  of  physiognomy  will  be 
disseminated  by  greater  minds,  with  better  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation tlian  have  fallen  to  me.  It  would  seem  a  very  appropriate 
time  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  man,  now  that  so  much  is 
known  of  his  environment,  and  while  so  many  hitherto  unknown 
applications  of  the  forces  and  substances  of  Nature  are  coming 
cUiily  to  light  which  are  immediately  connected  with  his  welfare. 
Earnest  and  religious  regard  for  the  advance  of  mankind  to  grander 
heights  of  purity  and  nobility  of  life,  added  to  the  belief  that 
nothing  short  of  the  knowledge  of  scientific  laws  and  their  appli- 
cation can  regenerate  the  human  race,  has  impelled  the  writing 
of  these  ideas. 
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Basio  Principles  of  SciENTinc  Phtsiognowt. 

"The  mind  Ib  inrisible  to  those  who  underBtand  not  the  body  of  ^yslognomy." 

— WlHKLKHAN. 

IAVATER  defines  physiognomy  to  be  tlie  "  art  or  science  of 
discerning  the  character  of  the  mind  from  the  features  of 
■   the  face,  or  the  art  of  discovering  the  predominant 
temper  or  other  characteristic  qualities  of  the.  mind  by 
the  form  of  the  body,  but  especially  by  the  extemfd 
signs  of  the  countenance,  or  the  combination  of  the  features." 

This  definition  scientific  physiognomy  accepts  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  human  species,  but  extends  it  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive manner  so  as  to  include  all  animate  and  evro  inanimate 
nature.  The  form  of  every  rock,  tree,  animal,  and  object  in  ex- 
istence has  come  hy  design^  and  is  seJf-reveaUng  as  to  its  tiiie 
character.  That  we  fail  in  many  instances  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  certain  forms  observed  in  Nature  is  due  to  our  lack 
of  acute  observation,  or  want  of  comparison,  or  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  basic  principles  of  form, — a  science 
which  this  system  of  physiognomy  undertakes  to  imfold  and  apply 
to  the  human  and  animal  face  and  body,  as  well  as  to  vegetable 
and  mineral  formations. 

It  is  logical  to  infer  that  form  has  general  laws  which  are  self- 
revealing.  Without  knowledge  of  these  general  laws  we  must 
forever  remain  in  ignorance  of  most  of  Nature*s  meanings  in 
regard  to  the  myriad  things  in  the  universe.  Without  some 
principles  of  form  to  guide  us,  character  remains  a  sealed  book ; 
but  Nature  has  equipped  many  if  not  most  of  her  children  with 
fitculties  suited  to  the  true  interpretation  of  signs  which  are  thrown 
out  in  the  most  affluent  manner  by  every  form  in  existence. 

Nature's  hieroglyphics  are  easily  deciphered  by  the  keen  ob- 
server, and  the  fecial  signs  of  every  human  creature  can  be  imder- 
stood  by  those  who  are  willing  to  study  and  apply  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  form. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  physiognomy,  or  mental  science, 
it  will  be  well  if  we  consider  V  lefly  the  methods  formerly  employed 
by  metaphysicians  in  the  i'  .estigation  of  the  science  of  mind,  and 
then,  as  we  proceed  to  contrast  them  and  their  results  with  the 
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system  which  I  shall  present  to  your  attention, — a  system  which 
has  occupied  the  best  thought  of  thirty-five  years  of  my  Ufe, — ^you 
will  doubtless  what  relation  there  is  between  the  human  phys- 
iognomy and  metaphysical  theories.  If  we  were  intending  to  con- 
fine our  study  to  ancient  metaphysics  or  even  modem  metaphysics 
and  theological  theories  of  the  mind,  I  should  be  compelled  to 
answer  that  there  is  no  relation  between  them,  since  these  two 
classes  of  thinkers  confined  themselves  to  speculations  merely  and 
sought  no  solution  in  the  investigation  of  the  mechanism  througli 
which  mind  is  manifested.  Modern  scientific  observers,  however, 
pursue  the  study  of  mind  by  investigating  the  body  it  inhabits  and 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  and,  as  the  face  is  proven  to  be  the  index  or 
register  of  the  entire  organism  (which  you  will  acknowledge  as  we 
proceed),-  we  are  compelled  to  study  the  mechanism  within  the 
body  which  we  find  to  be  the  moving  cause  of  those  expressions, 
forms,  and  colors  that  reveal  to  us  the  mind  or  character  of  the 
individual. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  h^tory  of  mental  science  reaches  far 
back  into  the  age  of  Grecian  civilization.  The  philosophical  or 
metaphysical  method  of  studying  the  human  mind  was  coeval  with 
the  age  in  which  configuration  or  sculpture  reached  its  acme.  It 
was  also  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  greatest  epic  poems,  of 
some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  most  sublime  orations  known  to 
man.  In  short,  it  was  an  age  of  art,  not  of  science.  The  great 
metaphysicians  of  Greece, — Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  Anixamander,  and  many  other  ancient  philosophers, 
— ^however  they  may  have  difiered  in  their  several  systems  of 
philosophy,  all  alike  believed  in  and  used  one  common  method  of 
investigating  mind.  This  method  consisted  in  the  investigation  of 
self-consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  an  observation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mental  processes — viz.,  those  of  memory,  reason,  will, 
comprehension,  and  perception — ^were  caiTied  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer.  Each  philosopher  sat  in  judgment,  as  it  were,  on  his 
own  method  of  thought,  etc.,  and  then  gave  to  his  investigations 
the  name  of  "  mental  science."  Observations  were  pursued  in  this 
manner  by  all  of  the  Greek  tliinkers,  without  any  reference  to 
bodily  conditions,  with  the  single  exception  of  Aristotle,  whose  re- 
searches in  natural  history  among  insects,  birds,  and  beasts,  had 
given  him  greater  insight  into  the  origin  and  development  of  mind, 
both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man.  He,  beyond  all  the  other 
philosopliers  of  his  age,  possessed  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
physiology  and  anatomy  of  animal  organisms,  together  with  a  very 
moderate  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  man.  The  superstitions 
of  his  age  prevented  the  dissection  of  human  bodies,  ajid  thus  these 
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philosophers  were  cut  off  from  piirsuing  one  practical  and  scien- 
tific method  of  studying  mind. 

For  two  thousand  years  these  impractical  systems  of  mental 
science  dominated  the  world  of  thought,  then  the  great  Bacon 
arose  and  began  the  study  of  mind  Irom  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point. His  studies  in  the  practical  sciences — he  having  been  the 
inventor,  it  is  said,  of  the  telescope,  air-pump,  diving-bell,  and  of 
gun-powder,  besides  having  written  very  learnedly  upon  optics, 
chemistry,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  many  other  sciences — natu- 
rally led  him  to  adopt  a  scientific  method  of  investigating  mind ; 
but  as  very  little  more  of  physiology  was  known  in  his  day  than 
in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  his  writings  on  mental  science  are  not  as 
reliable  as  tliose  of  the  more  modem  thinkers,  yet  his  method  was 
an  advance  on  those  preceding  him.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  not  discovered  by  Harvey  imtil  four  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Bacon ;  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  and  brain  were  not  known  until  still  later  periods.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  expected  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  man 
could  be  studied  or  comprehended  without  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  bodily  functions  ? 

The  subjective  method  (as  it  is  denominated)  of  the  ancients 
would  not  have  seemed  so  impractical  a  mode  of  studying  mind, 
had  all  persons  been  alike  normally  constituted ;  but  so  large  a 
proportion  of  persons  are  insane  (it  is  now  estimated  that  one  in 
five  hundred  is  so  at  the  present  day,  and  there  are  also  many  un- 
develo])ed  races  in  existence,  and  were  then,  as  well  as  children 
who  are  also  in  a  state  of  undevelopment),  that  if  the  subjective 
method  is  to  be  employed,  we  should  never  know  anything  at  all 
about  these  several  classes  of  beings  who  form  a  large  proportion 
of  our  population.  Now,  in  any  system  of  mental  science,  to 
ignore  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  all  children,  of  all  un- 
developed races,  and  persons  such  as  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  the  in- 
sane, as  well  as  those  who  are  laboring  under  temporary  aberration 
and  weakness  of  mind  of  every  degree  whatsoever,  is  to  deprive 
mankind  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  himself ;  hence  any  system  of  mental  science  which  fails  to  treat 
of  these  several  classes,  together  with  the  means  for  their  improve- 
ment, cannot  be  considered  either  practical  or  scientific. 

In  order  to  understand  the  human  mind  practically,  we  must 
commence  with  its  first  manifestations  in  childhood.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  Locke,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  wonderful 
essay  on  the  "  Human  Understanding,"  commenced  the  investiga^ 
tion  of  mind  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  considered  the  nature 
of  children  and  of  savage  races.    He  was  the  first  metaphysician 
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who  made  any  decided  advance  in  the  method  of  studying,  inves- 
tigating, and  interpreting  the  human  mind,  and  this  advance  was 
due  to  his  observation  of  Nature^  by  his  discarding  the  old 
metaphysical  methods,  and  by  basing  his  laws  upon  observations 
made  on  living  subjects.  He  first  observed  natural  phenomena  in 
children  and  savages,  and  then,  by  generalizing,  was  able  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  underlying  the  actions  of  the  individuals  thus  ob- 
served. He  also  made  observations  among  animals,  and  here 
the  investigator  will  find  corroboration  of  many  laws  which  aie 
recognized  in  the  human  family. 

Modern  writers  of  the  greatest  eminence,  among  whom  we  find 
the  celebrated  M.  de  Quatreiages,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr. 
Darwin,  Dr.  H.  Maudsley,  and  Professor  Huxley,  all  agree  in  their 
methods  of  investigating  character  by  first  observing  plants  and 
animals.  M.  de  Quatrefages,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  "The 
Human  Species,"  remarks: — 

Xow,  plants  and  animals  have  been  studied  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  man,  and  tcova.  an  exclusively  scientific  point  of  view,  without  any 
trace  of  the  prejudice  and  party  feeling  which  interferes  with  the  study  of 
man.  Without  having  penetrated  very  deeply  into  all  the  secrets  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  science  has  acquired  a  certain  number  of  fixed  and  indis- 
putable results,  which  constitute  a  foundation  of  positive  knowledge  and  a 
safe  starting-point.  Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  nature  or  signifi- 
cance of  a  plienomenon  observed  in  man,  the  corresponding  phenomena  must 
be  examined  in  animals  and  even  in  plants.  They  must  be  compared  with 
what  takes  place  in  ourselves,  and  the  results  accepted  as  they  are  exhibited. 
What  is  true  of  other  organized  beings  cannot  but  be  true  of  man.  This 
method  is  incontestably  scientific.  Every  solution  which  makes  or  tends  to 
make  man  an  exception  from  those  laws  which  govern  other  oi^nized  and 
living  beings  is  unsound  and  unscientific* 

Dr.  Maudsley  asserts : — 

The  study  of  the  plan  of  the  development  of  mind  as  exhibited  in  the 
animal,  the  barbarian,  and  the  infant  furnishes  results  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  is  as  essential  to  a  true  mental  science  as  the  study  of  ito  development 
is  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  bodily  organism. 

Those  who  have  read  Lavater*s  renowned  work  on  physiog- 
nomy, will  doubtless  look  for  some  theoretical  testimony  from  his 
facile  and  prolific  pen.  Now,  although  Lavater  wrote  many  volumes 
on  physiognomy,  and  was  himself  a  great  intuitional  physiognomist, 
he  was,  unfortunately,  not  a  scientific  student.  He  says  of  him- 
self that  he  did  not  understand  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  sciences  it  is  impossible  to 
found  a  system  of  pliysiognomy.  At  the  same  time,  such  was  his 
Kue  gift  of  observation  and  conect  intuition,  and  such  his  ardor, 


*  Tbe  Hanaan  Species,  M.  de  Quatrefages,  37. 
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that,  added  to  his  noble  character  and  purity  of  life,  it  enabled 
him  to  revive  the  behef  in  physiognomy,  which  had  waned  during 
the  middle  ages,  or  had  become  classed  with  the  "  black  art "  and 
works  of  magic.  And  this  pure-minded  minister  of  the  gospel 
was  received  at  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes,  and  his  observa- 
tions and  researches  were  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  hiost  emi- 
nent men  of  his  day.  His  writings,  although  they  lack  system  and 
are  really  what  he  terms  them,  *' Fragments'*  merely,  restored 
physiognomy  to  that  tank  which  it  had  held  in  the  estimation  of 
man  two  thousand  years  before,  when  such  great  minds  as  Plato, 
Galen,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Hippocrates,  and  others  as 
learned  and  renowned,  liad  written  upon  and  tauglit  physiognomy 
as  an  art.  From  Ijivater's  day  to  the  present,  a  period  of  over 
one-  hundred  years,  inventions  and  discoveries  of  mechanical  in- 
struments and  princii)les  have  given  us  means  of  investigating  the 
human  body  and  mind,  wholly  unknown  to  any  former  age  of  the 
world. 


THEORY  OF  PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTinC  FHYSIOGNOMT. 

The  theory  of  mental  science  which  I  shall  present  to  you  is 
the  most  advanced  and  comprehensive  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  the  world,  and. to  tlie  discoveries  made  by  the  microscope  and 
in  anatomy  and  physiology  I  am  largely  indebted  for  the  discov- 
eries which  I  have  made  in  this  department  of  science. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset,  that  physiognomy  teaches 
and  proves  that  the  mind  and  body  are  a  unity,  acting  in  unison 
and  harmony;  that  all  mental  power  is  originated  primarily  by 
sensation ;  that  all  parts  of  the  body  contribute  to  mental  action ; 
that  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  glands,  the 
muscles,  the  bones,  the  nerves,  and  all  other  organs  are  each  in- 
strumental in  creating  and  assisting  mental  efforts.  This  system 
also  teaches  that  there  is  a  unity  of  action  and  universality  of  law 
running  from  the  lowest  creation,  the  inorganic  or  mineral,  up  to 
the  highest,  the  animal  and  human  kingdoms.  It  sliows,  too,  that 
off  form  has  meaning  and  character,  that  everi/  form  obseiTed  in 
Nature  is  shaped  by  law  and  design,  and  discloses  the  character 
of  the  mineral,  plant,  tree,  or  animal  under  observation.  This 
system  of  physiognomy  goes  still  farther.  It  proves  that  certain 
physical  fiinctions  are  directly  related  to  and  sustain  certain  mental 
faculHes.  The  idea  that  all  or  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body  con- 
tribute to  mental  action  was  vaguely  i>erceived  by  some  anatomists 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Sir  Charles  Bell  re- 
marks that  he  had  a  dim  though  strong  conception  that  it  was  an 
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error  to  limit  sensation  to  the  action  of  the  special  senses.  He 

observes : — 

It  appears  to  mo  that  tbe  fhtme  of  the  body  exclusive  of  the  spetnal 

organs  of  seeing,  hearing,  etc.,  is  a  complex  organ, — I  shall  not  say  of 
sense,  but  which  ministers,  like  the  external  senses,  to  the  mind.* 

George  Henry  Lewes,  one  of  the  most  philosophic  and  scien> 
tific  writers  of  our  era,  remarks : — 

If  every  distinct  part  of  the  organism  which  is  the  source  of  distinct 
sensation  is  to  be  called  a  sense,  we  must  necessarily  include  the  muscles 
and  viscera  among  the  senses,  for  the  sensation  derived  through  the  museles 
are  as  specific  as  those  derived  through  the  eye  or  tongue,  and  the  glandular 
sensations  are  assuredly  distinct  from  tliose  of  the  muscles.  The  sensations 
derived  through  Oie  mgcera  are  not  less  specific  nor  less  important  than 
those  of  the  eye  or  ear.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  this  fiict,  because  it 
is  capable  of  proof  as  rigorous  as  tlie  proof  of  the  existence  of  sig^ht  or 
taste.  Mind  is  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  sensitive  organism  t  no  one  escclu- 
sive  organ  of  mind  can  be  mid  to  extsf.f 

In  this  theory  and  its  proof  lies  the  greatest  advance  made  in 
mental  science  in  this  era.  The  celebrated  gentlemen  whom  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  taught  that  mind  inheres  in  the  entire  or- 
ganism stop  short  at  that  theory,  but  scientific  physiognomy,  as 
taught  by  this  system,  goes  farther,  and  proves  the  relation  between 
Conscientiousness  and  the  kidney  or  fluid  system  of  the  body; 
between  Benevolence  and  the  glandular  system ;  the  relation  of 
Amativeness,  or  the  love  of  the  sexes,  to  the  reproductive  system ;  of 
Hope  to  the  liver;  and,  in  short,  proves  that  all  so-called  sentiments 
have  a  physical  base  as  well  as  a  representation  in  the  brain,  which 
organ  may  be  likened  to  the  counting-house  of  a  manufactory,  the 
emotions  being  manufactured  by  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  viscera, 
and  registered  in  the  brain,  where  consciousness  and  abstract 
thought  has  its  home  and  origin ;  and,  lastly,  shows  that  all  this 
is  revealed  in  the  &ce,  as  well  as  by  the  voice,  the  walk,  the  color, 
movement,  gesture,  etc. 

.  A  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  scientific  physiognomy 
is  the  only  method  that  can  make  possible  race  improvement  by 
intelligent  design.  As  long  as  the  human  face  is  a  sealed  book, 
men  and  women  cannot  intelligently  choose  partners  in  marria^, 
and  the  progress  of  the  race  will  be  left  to  natural  selection,  which 
is  a  slow  process,  as  we  observe  in  the  present  instinctive  methods. 
But  where  reproduction  is  the  result  of  laws  intelligently  undei^ 
stood  and  applied,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  races  of  man  should 
not  advance  in  nobility  as  rapidly  and  surely  as  have  the  scientifi- 
cally-bred animals  of  the  past  few  years.    Aristotle  tells  us  that 

*  Th«  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  at  I^bcpresfiion.  Sir  Cbaries  Bell,  M.D.,  p.  88. 
t  PbjrsUdogy  of  Uonunon  life,  G.  H.  Lewes,  p.  191  f  i 
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"a  life  devoted  only  to  sensual  enjoyments  is  bnttish,  an  ethico- 
political  life  is  human,  but  a  scientific  life  is  divine,"  If  by  a 
scientific  life  he  meant  living  up  to  the  laws  of  God  as  sliown  by 
the  laws  of  Nature,  I  can  wholly  and  heartily  agree  with  him. 

In  announcing  the  discoveries  which  I  have  made  pertaining 
to  the  human  physiognomy,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  to  know  in  what  manner  they  were  reached,  what  mental 
process  or  scientific  observation  was  required  to  elaborate  the  sys- 
tem setting  forth  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  face,  and  why  I 
denominate  them  the  Chemical,  the  Architectural,  and  the  Mathe- 
matical. In  the  first  place,  my  studies  in  anatomy  and  pliysiology 
had  shown  me  that  the  action  of  the  glands  is  purely  cliemical, 
and,  as  I  found  that  the  development  and  normal  action  of  this 
system  were  most  apparent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face, — in  the 
cheeks  (as  is  observed  in  healthy  infants),  in  the  lips,  and  adjacent 
parts, — ^it  occurred  to  me  that  this  part  of  the  face  must  represent 
the  purely  chemical  or  vegetative  department  of  the  human  or^ 
ganisra.  Knowing  as  I  did  that  nearly  all  the  principles  of  me- 
chanical forces  were  illusti*ated  by  the  action  of  the  several  lever 
powers  in  the  movements  of  the  muscles  and  bones,  of  the  hinge 
in  the  joints,  of  tlie  pulley  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  of  valves  in 
the  heart  and  arteries,  while  the  principles  of  optics  are  exhibited 
in  the  eye,  the  principles  of  acoustics  m  the  construction  and  action 
of  the  ear,  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  and  capillary  attraction  in 
the  veins,  tubes,  and  tissues  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body; 
knowing  that  electricity  is  a  property  of  the  nerves  a/id  magnetism 
of  the  muscles,  I  saw  that  these  several  systems  constituted  a 
mechanical  or  an  arahiiectural  system,  the  signs  for  which  I  have 
discovered  are  located  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  face. 

When  I  had  discovered  and  located  the  signs  for  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  muscular,  the  nervous,  and  bony  systems, 
logic  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  argued  that  if  the  signs  for  cliemical 
action  and  architectural  powers  were  to  be  found  in  the  human  face 
I  must  look  there  for  the  signs  of  the  mathematical  powere  also. 
I  had  years  previously  ascertained  by  observation  and  reflection 
that  these  three  laws  or  principles  govern  all  matter.  Reflection 
soon  convinced  me  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face  I  should  find 
the  signs  for  mathematical  power  indicated,  and,  as  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  we  have  the  signs  for  Logical  Deduction,  or 
reason,  so  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  are  located  the  signs 
for  Form,  Size,  and  Calculation.  I  at  once  saw  that  here  were  the 
signs  for  the  last  of  the  three  ruling  principles  needed  to  complete 
the  harmonic  system  of  laws  which  underlie  all  matter,  and  of 
which  man  is  the  highest  expression  and  exponent. 
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Is  it  not  logical  to  infer  that  in  the  c-ountenance  of  man  (which 
is  certainly  the  most  {jcrfoctod  object  tliat  the  human  mind  lias  erer 
studied)  should  be  found  concentrated  and  combined  all  the  general 
principles  which  assist  in  the  foi*mation  of  man's  organism?  I 
know  that  this  is  a  novel  theory,  and  one  ^x^rliaps  as  startling  and 
revolutionary  as  was  Newton's  theory  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  but, 
as  time  rolls  on,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  man  and  of  his  physiog- 
nomy is  as  ceilain  to  evolve  as  is  the  kuowledge  of  the  laws  of  light, 
sound,  color,  and  other  abstruse  departments  of  natural  law.  The 
proof  of  my  theory  is  so  easy  of  verification  that  any  person  of 
ordinary  observation  and  reflection  can  satisfy  himself  experi- 
mentally of  its  truth.  I  now  address  myself  to  scientific  thinkers 
and  those  accustomed  to  investigating  the  correlations  of  the  laws 
and  forces  of  Nature,  and  I  ask  them  if  it  seems  to  them  unreason- 
able or  illogical  that  the  basilar  laws  of  all  the  lower  creations 
should  find  illustration  in  man  and  his  countenance  1  When  we 
reflect  that  man  is  the  outcome  or  evolutionary  product  of  all  the 
lower  kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  it  should  not  seem 
improbable  that  man's  face,  read  scientifically, — ^that  is,  according 
to  his  physiological  and  anatomical  organization, — should  typify 
and  disclose  the  action  of  all  these  formative  and  creative  powers. 

The  general  laws  and  principles  enunciated  in  tliis  chapter, 
together  with  the  connection  of  physical  functions  with  mental 
faculties,  will  appeal  the  strongest  to  naturalists,  scientists,  and  phy- 
sicians,— those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  Nature's  processes 
the  action  of  that  law  discovered  and  set  forth  by  the  eminent 
Baron  Cuvier,  viz.,  the  law  of  the  correlation  of  organs,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  certain  conformation  of  structure  in  one  organ  is 
always  found  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  conformation  in 
another."  Now,  under  the  operation  of  this  law  it  is  quite  safe  to 
predict  the  existence  and  presence  of  certain  mental  faculties  by 
obseiTing  the  signs  for  certain  physical  functions  in  the  face ;  as, 
for  example,  where  the  signs  for  Amativeness  and  Love  of  Young 
are  exhibited  in  a  highly  developed  degree  the  sign  for  the  glandu- 
lar system  is  also  well  defined,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
faculties  and  functions.  Not  only  do  we  find  that  certain  faculties 
are  correlated,  but  that  certain  physical  functions  and  mental 
faculties  are  always  observed  to  develop  paripaamt.  Another  proof 
of  this  interaction  is  shown  where  the  sign  for  a  faculty  is  small  in 
the  face  and  the  action  of  its  related  function  is  weak  and  corre- 
spondingly undeveloped  in  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
sign  for  Hope  is  small  in  the  face  the  activity  of  the  liver  is  corre- 
spondingly feeble.  Ijator  on  all  of  the  various  oi^ns  will  be 
treated  of  in  this  connection. 
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THE  HUMAN  FACE  THE  INDEX  OP  ALL  NATURE. 

Standing  at  the  t  pex  of  all  creation  is  man,  the  very  epitome, 
sublimiiication,  and  essence  of  ci-eative  energy.  What  more  natu- 
ral, then,  that  in  this  high  and  complex  organization  should  be 
found  in  combination  all  of  the  components  of  wliat  may  be  termed 
the  lower  creations  ? 

Man  is Httrally  made  of  the  "dust  of  the  earth."  Considered 
as  a  chemical  compound,  man  will  be  found  upon  analysis  to  be 
composed  not  only  of  the  "dust  of  the  earth,"  but  also  of  nearly 
all  the  primitive  dements  contained  in  the  earth.    In  his  composi- 


Fia.  Iv-THE  THREE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FACE. 
I,  CbemioU ;  9;  Arebltectnnl ;  S,  Hathematlcal. 

tion  will  be  found  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  calcium, 
iron,  sodium,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  a  small 
amount  of  other  minerals. 

In  the  face  of  man  will  be  found,  by  dividing  it  into  three 
grand  divisions,  the  signs  of  character  representing  tiie  three  basilar 
principles  underlying  all  matter,  as  well  as  man's  own  organism, 
viz.,  those  of  Chemistry,  Architecture,  and  Mathematics. 

If  one  examine  closely  a  grain  of  sand,  and  enters  into  an 
analysis  of  its  constituents,  he  finds  that  it  has,  first,  chemical 
properties, — a  portion  of  one  kind  of  element,  another  particle 
of  some  other  sort;  perhaps  several  other  elements  enter  into 
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its  constitutiou.  These  various  elements  have  an  affinity  for 
each  other  and  harmonize  in  their  combination.  This  is  the 
power  wliich  binds  them  in  one  and  forms  them  into  a  chemical 

compound. 

Upon  further  examination  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  definite 
form.  In  tlie  case  of  crystals  of  the  various  minerals  this  form  is 
always  defined  by  law,  and  tlie  mineralogist  recognizes  each  object 
by  its  form.  This  natural  law  of  shaping  of  all  objects,  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  is  an  illustration  of  architectural  law.  If  the 
■  crystals  be  reduced  to  their  elementary  particles  the  numher  of 
their  constituents  is  discovered.  This  is  the  mathematical  law 
exempUfied. 

All  creations,  from  a  grain  of  sand  up  to  the  planetary  bodies, 
have  their  cJiemicai  properties,  their  atvhitectural  formaiion,  or 
shape,  and  the  numher  of  particles  which  maihemiUical  law  re- 
quires for  their  completion. 

The  same  constituents  which  compose  planets,  which  form 
minerals  as  well  as  plant,  insect,  and  animal  life,  ibrm  also  man's 
organism.  These  elementary  constituents  bring  with  them  into 
man's  body  their  basic  prindplea^  and  wherever  we  find  man  we 
can  but  observe  that  in  the  chemical  action  of  the  elements  com- 
posing his  body  and  surrounding  him, — that  in  his  form  and  pro- 
portions,  and  in  the  niunber  of  elements  entering  into  his  consti- 
tution,— the  same  laws  of  chemical  action,  of  arcliitectural  forma- 
tion, and  of  mathematical  quantities  or  particles  which  govern  all 
other  departments  of  life  are  as  potential  in  fashioning  him  and  in 
determining  his  character. 

In  this  wonderful  microcosm,  as  exhibited  in  man's  face,  we 
find  illustrated  in  its  three  divisions  the  signs  of  character  which 
denote  man's  ability  to  be  either  chemical,  architectural,  or  mathe- 
matical, or,  in  other  words,  exhibiting  vegetative,  constructive,  or 
reasoning  power.  We  shall  find,  upon  investigating  the  lower 
organisms,  whether  of  plant,  insect,  or  animal  life,  that  chemical 
action  is  the  primary  mode  of  organization,  next  that  the  formative^ 
or  architectural,  ibilows  chemical  action,  and  the  perfection  or  com- 
pletion of  the  life  of  all  organisms  requires  the  full  and  complete 
numher  of  particles  of  matter  which  compose  its  entirety,  thus  illus- 
trating the  mathematical  law  which  dominates  every  department 
of  organic  and  inorganic  life. 

In  the  mineral  world  we  find,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
that  chemical  action  precedes  formation,  and  that  formation  pro- 
duces the  numher  of  faces  or  sides  and  angles  which  each  species 
of  mineral  assumes,  and  mineralogists  are  able  to  classify  each 
mineral  by  its  architectural  or  geometrical  formation. 
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The  first  and  most  primitive  formations  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever are  found  in  the  crystals  of  minerals.  Here,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  inanimate  organization  on  the  globe,  the  Imc  of  Form 
discloses  its  supremacy.  This  law  is  dominated  by  the  law  of 
Number,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  things  in  existence,  and  from 
Number  Form  proceeds.  Although  minerals  are  inanimate,  they 
have  their  precise  laws  of  shaping  as  set  and  rigid  as  those  that 
form  the  plant,  the  animal,  or  man.  They  fall  into  shape  by  laio 
and  design.  They  are  not  cliaotic,  shapeless  masses  of  matter,  but 
in  their  interior,  microscopic,  molecular  constniction,  as  well  as  in 
their  completed  outward  shape,  they  afford  us  fine  illustrations  of 
the  dominance  of  the  law  of  Form,  which  is  exhibited  in  a  much 
more  complex  manner  in  higher  organizations,  in  the  vegetable, 
animal,  and  human  kingdoms.  After  minerals  have  become 
solidified  by  passing  through  the  chemical  processes  of  heat,  incan-  • 
descence,  vaporization,  or  by  condensation,  as  water  does  in  freez- 
ing, they  each  asvsume  a  definite  and  diverse  fixed  form,  each  one 
differing  from  every  other,  and  by  their  forms  alone  mineralogists 
are  able  to  say  to  which  class  each  belongs,  and  can  also  state  their 
properties  by  inspection  of  their  forms.  An  inherent  law  of  shap- 
ing causes  one  mineral  to  form  cr)'stals  which  are  cubical  in  form, — 
salt,  for  example, — while  another  assumes  six-pointed  sides  or 
prisms,  as  exhibited  by  quartz. 

The  most  plentiful  mineral — water — becomes  solid  at  32°  F.,  and 
tlien  crystallizes  and  constitutes  snow  or  ice.  Flakes  of  snow  consist  of 
a  congeries  of  minute  crystals  and  stars,  and  may  be  detected  b}'  a  glass,* 

One  significant  fact  in  regard  to  snow-crystals  is  that,  although 
many  hundreds  of  different  shapes  have  been  observed  and  figured, 
tiiey  all  with  singular  unanimity  show  that  the  laws  both  of  Form 
and  Number  preside  over  their  construction,  for  without  exception 
they  present  six  points  or  rays,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  E,  F,  G, 
r^ardless  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  formation.  Thus  it  is  shown 
that  the  number  six  is  the  underlying  law  which  controls  water 
when  it  assumes  a  solid  form. 

Of  the  identity  of  the  various  mineral  species,  Professor  Dana 
tells  us: — • 

The  trtie  foundation  of  a  species  in  mineralogy  must  be  derived  from 
CTystallizatioD,  as  the  crystallizing  is  fundamental  in  its  nature  and  origin  ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  identity  of  crystalline  form  and 
ttructure  is  evidence  of  identity  of  species.-^ 


*  Manual  of  Mlneralonr,  J.  B,  Duu,  78. 
t  JMd.,  p.  74. 
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As  we  proceed  in  tlie  study  of  physiognomy  the  reader  will 
find  t>xat  the  highest  expression  of  divine  architecture — the  human 
face — combines  and  illustrates  all  of  the  primary  elements  of  Form 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  structure  and  form  of  all  minerals. 
These  elements  are  the  point  (or  central  axis),  the  sphere,  the  line, 
the  angle,  the  square,  and  cube.  The  sphere  is  represented  by 
the  spherical  molecule,  which  it  is  now  known  that  the  mineral 
assumes  while  in  a  state  of  fusion  or  incandescence,  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Basic  Principles  of  Form."  From 
these  few  primary  elements  of  Form  all  other  forms  are  derived  by 
multiphcation  or  combination.  Of  the  constancy  of  crystalline 
forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom  Professor  Dana  observes:— 

Each  mineral  may  be  properly  said  to  have  as  much  a  distinct  shape  of 
its  own  as  each  plant  or  each  animal,  and  may  be  as  readily  distinguished 
by  the  characters  presented  to  the  eye.  Crystals  are  therefore  the  perfect 
individuals  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  mineral  quartz  has  a  8peci6c 
•  form  and  structure  as  much  as  a  dog  or  an  elm,  and  is  as  distinct  and 
unvarying  as  regards  essential  characters,  although,  owing  to  counteracting 
causes  during  formation,  these  forms  are  not  always  assumed.  In  whatever 
part  of  the  world  crystals  of  quartz  may  be  collected  they  are  fundament- 
ally identicaL  Not  an  angle  will  he  found  to  differ  from  those  of  crystals 
obtained  in  any  part  of  this  country.  The  sides  of  the  faces  vary  and  also 
the  number  of  the  faces,  according  to  certain  simple  laws  hereafter  to  1>e 
explained,  but  the  corresponding  angles  of  inclination  are  essentially  the 
same,  whatever  the  variations  or  distortions. 

Other  minerals  have  a  like  constancy  in  their  crystals,  and  each  has 
some  peculiarity,  some  difference  of  angle,  or  some  difference  of  cleavage — 
structure — which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  mineral.  In  many  cases, 
therefore,  we  have  only  to  measure  an  angle  to  determine  a  species.  Both 
quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime  crystallize  at  times  in  similar  six-sided  prisms, 
with  terminal  pyramids,  but  the  likeness  here  ceases,  for  the  angles  of  the 
pyramids  are  quite  different  and  also  the  internid  structnre.* 

Minerals,  like  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings,  possess 
many  other  properties  besides  form,  number,  and  chemical  con- 
stituents. These  are  primitive,  or  fundamental,  common  to  each 
kingdom  of  Nature.  The  mineral  possesses  other  properties,  among 
which  are  lustre,  color,  diaphaneity,  refraction,  taste,  odor,  m^- 
netism,  electricity,  specific  gravity,  density,  luminosity,  and  phos- 
phorescence. It  is  thus  shown  that  although  minerals  are  not 
vital,  animate  objects,  they  yet  possess  many  characteristics  which 
are  observed  in  plant  and  animal  life ;  it  is  from  tliese  fundamental 
sources  that  these  very  qualities  are  obtained,  for  the  higher  mani- 
festations of  life  derive  these  qualities  from  the  foods  grown  upon 
the  mineral  soil,  and  bring  up  into  the  plant,  animal,  and  human 
being  the  same  elements  of  form  and  color,  and  other  properties 
with  which  the  mineral  abounds.    All  the  primitive  mineral  ele- 

•  HuMUbl  of  Mlneralugy,  J.  B,  I>iui»,  p.  22. 
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ments  and  primary  forms  of  the  mineral  are  found  in  the  human 
body  and  are  illustrated  and  revealed  in  his  face, — the  most  wonder- 
ful evidence  of  the  harmony  of  Nature's  laws  in  the  universe. 

Fig.  2,  shown  below,  discloses  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of 
form  in  several  of  the  best-known  minerals. 

In  the  shells  of  the  ocean  we  observe  that  the  same  laws  govern 
their  formation,  and  that  the  "  moUusk  forms  a  perfect  geometrical 
curve,  and  proportions  the  size  of  its  valves  to  the  distance  between 
them." 


Fia.  2.— MINERAL  FORHH. 

A.B.C.  tamwm  wit:  D.  qwti;  C  F.  O,  now;  H.  talphnr;  1. 1,  fold  ;  K,  L.  dtMOoad.  CManna 
mil  iiijinltlwi  ia  eaUcal  fomf,  u  •bown  ia  A,  B.  C.  Qii»n>.  D,  alirBri  cr.ritalliM*  in  ilx-ildsi  prranild*. 
flaaw  M— w  nanj  forma,  tw  U>e*»Il  Mpi«a  Um  dominanoa  of  the  number  lii.  ucihfbitad  bj  the  iimtfnaa 
E,  F.  O.  Solpbar  appaara  m  oatabadral  lamia,  aod  li  jellow  In  color,  ae  in  II.  <iu1d.  I.  J,  hai  Mveral  forma 
Ml  it  oi  a  jMnwUk  color ;  fM  et]r*tela  am  caUeal.  Tb«  diamond,  K,  L.  ii  a  rr^eulllMd  earbnn,  aad  i*  fhaad 

ii  iilihiid  a  dadaeahadroM,  aM  otbar  eompiex  Ibnna.  After  eattinR  it  appaara  fu  Tarioai  foma,  aa»MH 

falka*tev*Mw«.  [NotB.— Thaia  lltaitnUiou  an  ftoaa  worka  on  Mtaaralogf  bj  Prof.  J,  B.  Daaa.] 


Mathematical  law  governs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
regulates  by  number  the  petals,  sepals,  stamens,  pistils,  and  leaves 
upon  every  blossom  and  branch.  In  the  human  family  the  numher 
of  bon^,  muscles,  joints,  etc.,  proves  its  dominance,  and  wherever 
we  look  we  must  admit  that  these  three  great  laws  are  universal 
and  general.  It  is  thus  shown  that  man,  in  himself,  in  his  own 
person,  typifies  all  creation,  proving  that  he  is  the  very  essence, 
the  subtle,  refined  organization  or  force  evolved  from  all  forces, 
powers,  causes,  and  chemical  activities  in  the  universe,  and  that  the 
face  of  man  reveals  the  action  of  all  these  laws.         ^  . 
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A  correct  understanding  of  this  grand  organization  is  the 
first  science  in  the  world,  the  first  in  importance  to  each  one  of  us. 
It  has  its  laws,  which  are  exact  and  yet  complex ;  but  where  is 
the  reader  skillful  enough  to  understand  them  ?  As  Nature  is  per- 
fect in  her  works,  and  has  made  few  laws  so  mysterious  as  not  to 
be  comprehended,  is  it  not  natural,  then,  to  infer  that  mau  is 
capable  of  understanding  his  own  organization  and  the  laws  which 
govern  it  %    He  may,  if  he  will  but  seek  the  truth  and  fear  not. 

As  the  dial  is  to  the  clock,'  so  is  the  face  to  man ;  it  is  his 
exponent,  morally,  mentally,  and  physically ;  on  it  are  written  not 
only  his  mental  powers,  his  moral  strength  or  weakness,  but  also 
his  physical  capacities,  powers,  weaknesses,  predispositions  to 
health  and  disease,  and  there  is  no  one  of  ordinary  capacity  who 
cannot  perceive  these  signs  almost  at  a  glance.  The  importance 
of  this  knowledge  is  incalculable.  Inasmuch  as  we  all  have  to 
pass  our  days  in  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  not  only  that  we  should  understand  ourselves,  but  also 
that  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend  to  a  nicety  all  with  whom 
we  associate,  not  merely  for  our  protection  and  the  pleasure  we 
may- derive  from  it,  but  also  for  the  good  we  may  do.  Again,  tiiis 
knowledge  will  teach  us  that  what  we  now  call  "  charity  in  over^ 
looking  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  others  is  but  simple  justice, 
for  it  is  not  just  to  expect  something  difierent  of  an  organization 
than  Nature  has  given  it  power  to  accomplish.  Therefore,  we  may 
spare  our  charity  and,  through  knowledge,  give  Justice. 

The  three  grand  divisions  of  the  face — ^namely,  the  Chemical, 
the  Architectural,  and  the  Mathematical — ^have  also  their  sub- 
divisions. ~  The  Chemical  includes  and  reveals  the  signs  for  the 
moral,  the  domestic,  and  the  supplyant  powers ;  the  Architectural, 
the  faculties  which  indicate  the  building,  artistic,  religious,  and 
literary  traits;  and  the  Mathematical  includes  the  reasoning  powers, 
which  are  the  chief  (acuities  in  numerical  demonstration. 

Within  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  fece  we  find  the  facial 
indications  of  five  different  systems  of  functions  which  create  the 
difierent  forms  of  man,  and  which  are  always  found  in  combination, 
but  in  diiFerent  degrees  of  development  in  diflferent  persons.  These 
are  named  the  Vegetative,  the  Thoracic,  the  Muscular,  the  Osseous, 
and  the  Bra^in  and  Nerve  sj'stems.  Upon  the  difierent  degrees  of 
development  of  these  several  conformations  depends  man's  power 
for  being  mainly  either  chemical,  architectural,  or  mathematical 

The  organization,  which  is  mainly  chemical  in  its  operation 
and  effects,  is  known  by  a  predominance  of  the  vegetative  system, 
and  is  accompanied  most  largely  by  all  those  functions  which  serve 
to  supply  the  body  with  material,  and  for  the  protection  and  pro- 
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dcation  of  the  lace.  The  functions  included  in  this  division  of 
the  oi^nism  are  those  of  digestion,  reproduction,  respiration 
(through  the  mouth),  secretiou,  excretion,  and  growth.  These 
functions  are  productive  of  tlie  following  faculties :  Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness,  Benevolence,  Amativeness,  Love  of  Children, 
Mirthfulness,  Approbativeness,  Modesty,  Self-esteem,  Friendship, 
Digestion,  Bibativeness,  Sanativeness,  Hospitality,  Pneumativeness, 
Color,  Economy,  Love  of  Home,  and  Patriotism.  These  include 
in  their  action  all  the  laws  common  to  vegetable  life,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  all  these  traits  proceeds  mainly  from  chemical  action, 
as,  for  instance,  the  sustentation  of  the  body  and  the  procreation 
of  the  race.    These  operations  are  almost  entirely  chemical. 

The  architectural  division  is  shown  by  a  predominance  of  the 
muscular,  thoracic,  and  osseous  systems,  which  embrace  within 
their  own  action  almost  all  of  Uie  principleH  of  mechanical  fwces^ 
such  as  the  different  lever  powers,  different  principles  of  vahes, 
and  the  representation  of  a  pulley  (in  the  action  oi'  the  superior 
obhque  muscle  in  rotating  the  eye) ;  also  other  mechanical  powers 
which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  traits  indicated  in  this 
divi^on  are :  Force,  Resistance,  Secretiveness,  Hope,  Cautiousness, 
Analysis,  Imitation,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Human  Nature,  Construct- 
iveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Veneration,  Executiveness,  Self-will,  Cre- 
deaciveness,  Prescience,  Observation,  Memory  of  Events,  Form, 
Size,  Weight,  Order,  Calculation,  Locality,  Music,  Time,  Language. 
You  will  observe  by  these  names  that  tlie  artistic  and  religious 
faculties  are  included  in  this  as  subdivisions. 

The  mathematical  division  of  the  face  has  its  work  performed 
mainly  by  the  brain  and  nerve  system.  The  faculties  shown  in  this 
division  are  named  Time,  Order,  Causahty,  Comparison,  Intuition. 
The  several  systems  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  mind  act  and 
react  upon  each  other  and  sustain  inter-relations  to  each  other,  but 
each  division  is  mainly  sustained  by  the  action  of  the  system  to 
which  the  several  different  parts  of  the  face  indicate  it  as  belonging. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  principles  of  physiognomy  are 
founded  on  the  same  general  laws  wliich  underlie  all  matter,  but 
they  have  for  their  demonstration  special  laws.  When  we  reflect 
that  brain-matter  in  the  form  of  nen'es  and  nervous  ganglia,  as 
well  as  the  muscles,  are  instrumental  in  producing  mental  mani- 
festations, we  must  at  once  conclude  that  the  rather  contracted 
views  'and  theories  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians  and  modem 
phrenologists  must  give  way  to  more  extended  and  well-demon- 
strated /ocfo.  The  entire  surface  of  the  body,  being  covered  with 
a  cuticle  upon  which  a  fine  net-work  of  nerves  ramifies,  gives  us  a 
very  extensive  sense-organ,  and  makes  us  cognizant  of  temperature, 
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tactile  sensations,  and  pressure,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  several 
sensations  veiy  many  mental  impressions  are  conveyed. 

The  theory  of  mind  which  is  set  forth  in  this  system  of  physi- 
ognomy is  more  comprehensive  than  any  wliich  has  been  given 
hitherto.  Many  advanced  and  eminent  scientists  and  physicians  to 
the  insane  have  recently  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
brain  is  not  the  sole  and  exclusive  mental  organ,  but  that  the 
muscles  and  the  nervous  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  human  and  ani- 
mal organisms  mat/  be  of  a  mental  character  and  exhibit  or  assist 
in  illustrating  mental  manifestations.  Not  only  is  the  idea  held 
that  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  contributive  to  mental  power  and 
expression,  but  it  is  found  that  the  several  organ-systems  within  the 
body,  as,  for  example,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  glands,  and 
kidneys,  also  promote  and  are  the  dii-ect  cause  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  held  to  be  produced  by  brain-power  exclusively.  This  sup- 
position arises  probably  from  the  fact  tliat  all  of  these  organs  have 
representation,  in  the  brain  through  their  connection  with  the  great 
sympathetic  chain  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  entitled  the  nervus  vagus. 
Among  those  who  advocate  this  theory  as  probable  I  may  mention 
George  Henry  Lewes,  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  Dr.  Alexander  Bain, 
and  Dr.  J.  Lauder  Lindsay, — men  whose  opinions  are  received 
with  credence  and  respect. 

Those  who  have  passed  years  in  the  study  and  investigation 
of  any  branch  of  science  are  presumed  to  be  more  learned  on  the 
subject  of  their  pursuit  than  those  who  have  given  it  little  atten- 
tion, and  I  hold  that  the  opinions  of  the  former  are  entitled  to  the 
credence  and  respect  of  the  latter.  Believing  this  most  fully,  I 
append  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  Bain, 
who,  in  his  celebrated  volume  entitled  "  Mind  and  Body,"  remarks 
as  follows: — 

Yet  although  the  brain  is  by  pre-eminence  the  mental  organ,  other 
organs  co-operate;  more  especially  the  senses,  the  muscles,  and  the  great 
viscera.  So  far  as  concerns  the  entire  compass  of  our  feelings  or  emotions 
it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  mankind  that  these  have  no  independent 
spiritual  subsistence,  but  are  in  every  case  embodied  in  our  fleshly  form. 
This  very  strong  and  patent  fact  has  been  kept  out  of  view  in  the  mnlti- 
farioiis  discussions  respecting  the  immaterial  soul.  Apparent  as  it  is  to  the 
vulgar,  and  intently  studied  as  it  has  been  by  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and 
the  poet,  it  has  been  disregarded  both  by  metaphysicians  and  by  theolf^ians 
when  engaged  in  settling  the  boundaries  of  mind  and  bod^',* 

On  this  same  point  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley  observes : — 

We  cannot  limit  a  study  of  mind  even  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems;  the  organic  system  has 
most  certainly  an  essential  part  in  the  constitution  and  functions  of  miad.'f 

•  Mind  and  Bod  v.  Alexander  Rain,  TJ^.D.  (Hiiraholdt  Lfbntry),  pp.  2bixIS. 
t  Body  and  Mind,  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.,  p.M.  i 
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Elsewhere  he  remarks : — 

The  intenml  oi^ns  are  plainly  not  the  agents  of  their  special  fhnctions 
only,  bat  by  reason  of  the  intinuite  consent  or  sympathy  of  functions  they 
m  essential  constituents  of  our  mental  life.* 

In  corroboration  of  the  views  of  the  highly  respected  gentle- 
men above  quoted,  I  add  the  following  from  the  pen  of  George 
Henry  Lewes,  who  observes: — 

I  do  not  agree  in  the  opinion  respecting  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the 
mind ;  one  of  tlie  principal  conclusions  to  which  fact  and  argument  will 
direct  us  in  these  pages  will  be  that  the  brain  is  only  one  oi^n  of  the  mind, 
and  not  by  any  means  the  exclusive  centre  of  consciousness.  It  will  be 
understood  by  the  word  Mind  we  do  not  designate  the  intellectual  opera- 
tions only.  But  the  word  Mind  has  a  broader  and  deeper  signification ;  it 
includes  all  sensation,  all  vo/i/ton,  and  all  ihovghi.  It  means  the  whole 
psychical  life,  and  this  psychical  life  has  no  one  special  centre  any  more 
than  the  physical  life  has  one  special  centre;  it  belongs  to  the  whole  and 
animates  the  whole.  The  brain  is  a  part  of  this  whole,  a  noble  part,  and  its 
functions  are  noble,  but  it  is  only  the  organ  of  special  mental  functions.  It 
IB  not  the  exclusive  sensorium,  and  its  absence  does  not  imply  the  absence 
of  all  consciousness.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  organ,  but 
only  as  one  organ  of  the  mind.f 

The  following  from  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  Lauder  Lindsay,  en- 
titled "Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,"  will  not  be  without  interest, 
and  is  entitled  to  our  respect  in  consideration  of  the  source  wlience 
it  emanates.  Dr.  Lindsay  has  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
an  institution  for  the  insane  in  Scotland,  and  is  also  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  England.  His  investigations  of  diseased 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  insane  have  opened  tlie  way  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  locale  of  the  mind,  and  he  states  his  belief  of 
its  location  and  action  thus.    He  remarks : — 

The  student  of  comparative  psychology  cannot  too  soon  divest  himself 
of  the  erroneous  popular  idea  that  brain  and  mind  are  in  a  sense  synony- 
mous; that  the  brain  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  mind ;  that  mind  ennnot  exist 
without  brain;  or  that  there  is  any  necessary  relation  l>etween  the  size, 
form,  and  weight  of  the  brain  and  the  degree  of  mental  development. 
Bven  in  man  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  size,  form,  and 
weight  of  the  brain  and  the  degree  of  mental  development,  while  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  in  him  show  to  what  extent  lesions  of  cerebral  substance 
occur  without  affecting  the  mental  life.  Physiologists  are  g^^ually  adopt' 
ing  or  forming  a  more  and  more  comprehensive  conception  of  mind,  and 
are  coming  to  regard  it  aa  a  function  or  attribute  not  of  any  particular 
oivan  or  part  of  the  body,  but  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

Long  ago  the  illustrious  Milton,  discoursing  of  mind  and  its  seat, 
properly  described  the  human  mind  as  an  attribute  of  man's  body  as  a 
whole.  In  various  forma  and  words  this  view  lias  l>een  expressed  in  recent 
times  by  Muller,  Lewes,  Laycock,  Bashman,  Bastian,  Maudsley,  Carpenter, 
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and  others.  According  to  these  authors,  "  the  seat  of.  mind  is  throughout 
the  body  "  (MuUer);  "mind  pervades  the  Iwdy  "  (Laycock  and  Bashman); 
"mind  comprehends  the  bodily  life"  (Maudsley);  "psychical  life  has  no 
one  especial  centre"  (Lewes);  "the  whole  nervous  S3*8tem  is  the  seat  or 
organ  of  the  mind,  the  bmin  being  only  its  chief  seat  or  organ  "  (Bastian). 
The  brain,  then,  is  only  one  organ  of  mind, — the  organ,  it  may  !«  said,  only 
of  special  mental  functions.  The  old  doctrine  or  assumption  of  the  phre- 
nologists, as  represented  by  Gall  and  Combe, — tlie  doctrine  in  which  they 
have  so  greatly  prided  themselves  and  foolisiily  continue  to  do  so, — that, 
namely,  which  regards  the  brain  as  the  sole  organ  of  the  mind,  must  un- 
questionably be  given  up.  We  must  henceforth  regard  the  true  site,  seat, 
or  organ  of  the  mind  as  Ihe  whole  body,  and'  this  ia  the  only  sound  bagia  on 
which  the  comparative  psychologist  can  begin  his  studies.  There  would  be 
the  less  di£Bculty  in  accepting  such  a  basis  were  it  only  borne  in  view  that 
the  muscular  as  well  as  the  nervous  system,  that  muscular  action  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  mental  phenomena^ — ^to  ideas  as  well  as  feelings.  "  Jfu«- 
cidar  action  is  essential  in  certain,  if  not  in  ally  mental  procenses, — e.g.,  in 
feeling  or  emotion,  outward  muscular  expression  (i.e.,  facial),  and  inward 
ideas  and  feelings  are  inseimrately  correlated  "  (Maudsley).* 

There  are  many  more  of  our  leading  physicians,  anatomists, 
and  naturalists  of  every  nationality  who  believe  and  demonstrate 
the  theory  of  the  physical  basis  of  mind,  but  enough  evidence 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  lias  been  adduced  to  assist 
the  reader  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  course  I  propose  to  take 
in  this  work.  Further  evidence  will  be  presented  as  the  reader 
advances. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  me  to  extend  their  theories  and  ob- 
servations to  a  finality,  and  to  show  that  mental  faculties  are  directly 
related  to  and  sustained  by  the  action  of  physical  fimctions,  and 
also  to  prove  by  the  face  the  direct  connection  of  physical  functions 
with  mental  faculties.  The  diffusive  locah  of  the  mind  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  as  the  rationale  develops,  and  I 
believe  that  the  proofs  will  not  be  wanting  to  substantiate  my 


I  maintain  that  nearly  all  errors  in  regard  to  man — ^his  life,  his 
surroundings,  his  relations  to  them  and  their  relations  to  him,  his 
religion,  his  sense  of  right,  his  misconceptions  of  beauty,  his  ex- 
ceedingly scant  knowledge  of  governmental  principles — ^proceed 
directly  from  utter  ignorance  of  himself;  and,  while  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  planets,  stars,  winds,  rocks,  beasts,  birds,  snakes, 
and  animalculse,  he  does  not  know  the  laws  which  govern  his  own 
body.  He  understands  not  one  single  sign  of  character  as  indi- 
cated by  the  face ;  he  knows  not  the  meaning  of  different  voices ; 
the  walk  of  man  conveys  to  him  no  meaning ;  the  color  of  the  eyes 
and  hair  declare  nothing  to  his  sense  of  sight.    He  is  like  a  mole 
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groping  in  daylight.  He  plans  and  executes  grand  enterprises ; 
he  spans  continents ;  he  examines  the  character  of  the  uttermost 
stars ;  calculates  eclipses ;  traces  the  paths  of  comets  to  remote 
ages ;  understands  to  a  nicety  the  great  world  and  the  little  world 
as  shown  by  the  telescope  and  tlie  microscope,  and  yet  cannot 
sound  the  depths  of  his  child's  character,  whidi  appear  to  him 
unfathomable.  Why  is  this  1  Is  it  because  the  science  of  man  is 
more  abstruse  and  occult  than  all  othei's  X  Because  it  belongs  to 
the  unknowable )  Not  so.  It  is  because  he  has  not  thought  of 
these  things,  and  because  he  has  not  been  taught  them  as  he  has 
the  other  sciences.  I  regard  it  as  the  most  simple  of  all  sciences, 
the  most  easily  demonstrated,  the  most  essential  to  human  happi- 
ness and  welfare. 

And  until  the  science  of  physiognomy  is  commonly  under- 
stood, government,  as  a  science,  cannot  go  forward.  Legislating 
for  beings  of  the  laws  of  whose  existence  one  is  in  utter  ignorance 
is  an  absurdity  and  will  fail.  Not  until  the  masses  can  put  them- 
selves in  harmonious  relations  to  their  environment  can  government 
go  forward,  and  this  can  result  only  from  a  complete  knowledge 
of  man,  his  capacities,  his  needs,  and  his  possibilities.  This  knowl- 
edge proceeds  only  from  a  scientific  study  of  himself.  When  man 
becomes  convinced  that  his  face  registers  his  life,  and  that  "  he 
who  runs  may  read  "  what  he  has  been  about,  and  that  he  cannot 
hide  his  inner  self  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  he  will  endeavor  to 
make  his  life  so  good  and  so  noble  that  he  will  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  because  it  is  only  in  thus  doing  that  he 
will  be  enabled  to  have  either  a  character  or  a  reputation.  "  Ex- 
perience daily  declares  that  certain  irregular  and  vicious  propensi- 
ties impress  very  sensible  traces  on  the  countenance.  The  surest 
method,  then,  to  embeJliah  our  physiognomy  is  to  adorn  the 
mind." 

Physiognomy  as  a  science,  with  rules  and  estabUshed  prin- 
ciples so  plainly  set  forth  as  to  be  comprehended  by  the  masses, 
had  never,  been  given  to  the  world  until  my  recent  publication. 
Lavater  possessed  the  power  of  reading  the  human  face  intuitively, 
but  he  has  left  among  his  writings  no  rules  nor  principles  by  which 
students  can  learn  this  science.  The  best  book  and  school  for 
students  is  Nature.  Still,  a  keen  observer  may  record  such  dis- 
coveries in  this  field  as  to  be  a  Ifenefit  to  coming  generations.  This 
science  is  gigantic  in  its  proportions,  and  when  we  reflect  that 
there  are  in  the  world  no  two  organizations  with  exactly  the  same 
combinationB  of  traits  we  see  that  the  field  is  wide,  with  room  for 
many  observers.  I  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific, 
the  logical,  the  unprejudiced  reader.    My  motives  are  based  on  a 
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love  of  humanity,  nature,  and  truth,  and  will  enable  me  to  reject 
any  idea,  however  much  I  may  respect  it,  if  it  be  found  untrue  and 
unscientific. 

All  true  lovers  of  humanity  must  surely  take  as  great  interest 
in  promoting  the  right  generation  of  the  race  as  in  regenerating 
the  defectively  organized.  A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  face  of 
man  is  the  firet  step  toward  this  great  work ;  the  next  is  the  union 
of  suitably  adapted  men  and  women  for  parentage, — those  who,  by 
the  union  of  their  traits  and  pliysiological  powers,  would  produce  a 
higher  type  of  children  than  tney  could  were  they  unsuitably  united. 
In  order  to  bring  about  this  much-to-be-desired  result  a  certain 
degree  of  positive  knowledge  of  the  human  &ce  and  body  is  essen- 
tial. This  course  demands  that  some  factors  other  than  "  blind 
love  "  be  brought  into  the  marriage  relation  to  sanctify  it.  In  this 
sacred  relation  there  should  be  no  "blindness."  Cupid  should  be 
all  eyes.  This  course,  then,  presupposes  a  recourse  to  observation 
and  reason,  to  love  of  purity,  noble  traits,  and  righteousness, — ^in 
short,  to  scientific  religion. 

The  motive  which  attracts  the  majority  of  men  and  women  to 
matrimony  could  be  shown  to  be  notiilng  higher  than  animal  mag- 
netism or  instinct,  if  the  truth  were  told.  Probably  most  people 
never  pause  to  analyze  their  feehngs  on  this  subject.  It  is  upon 
this  self-same  plane  that  animals  mate.  Should  not  lovers  of  hu- 
manity and  of  religion  act  from  higher  motives  than  those  which 
move  the  lowly  beasts  of  the  field  1  The  object  of  this  book  is  to 
afford  the  assistance  necessary  toward  the  right  generation  of  man- 
kind and  the  creation  of  the  highest  types  of  human  beings  possible 
under  our  present  limitations.  Its  laws  and  principles,  being 
founded  on  Nature,  will  teach  how  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the 
real,  for  the  *^  laws  of  Nature  are  the  thoughts  of  Grod,"  and  science, 
being  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  deals  with  realities  and 
demonstrable  theories. 
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Tbe  Basic  Princifi^  of  Foril 

"Tlie  philosophy  of  expression  is  hased  on  the  science  of  human  nature.  The 
scieoce  of  human  nature  involves  a  knowledge  of  universal  and  eternal  nature, 
llie  microcoBinos  is  an  epitome  of  the  cosmos.  Han  when  thoroughly  compre- 
hended is  n  ker  to  eternal  nature,  but  again  he  who  fails  to  comprehend  nature  nils 
to  comprehend  himself." — J.  Buce,  M.D. 

"The  human  fhune,  unlike  thBtf>f  the  animal,  is  co-ordinate  with  the  whole 
eternal  universe.   It  is  an  organization  correlated  and  responsive  to  the  entire  series 
the  natural  creation.   The  brain  is  a  form  of  the  elemental  kingdom,  the  lungs  of 
the  atmospheric  world,  and  the  abdomen  of  the  terraqueous  globe." — Swcokhbobq. 

THE  basis  of  all  form  is  motion.  The  basis  of  time  is  also 
motion.  The  basis  primarily  of  form,  motion,  and  time 
is  numerical,  or  mathematical.  These  profound  truths 
were  wrought  out  by  the  Greek  philosophers;  for  it  was 
Plato  who  exclaimed :  "  God  pori>etually  gcometrizes." 
All  motions,  forms,  distances,  spaces,  and  chemical  products  are 
resolvable  into  numbers.  The  chemical  constitiition  even  of  all 
matter  is  a  question  of  atomic  proportions  or  quantitative  particles, 
and  primordial  chemical  atoms  must  present  specific  /wm«,  or 
possess  weight,  and  are  jxmted  in  space,  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  time  or  duration.  These  chemical  atoms  or  gaseous  quantities 
as  they  rise  into  fom  (as  in  the  motion  and  shape  of  the  planets) 
become  more  and  more  tbe  subjects  of  mathematical  laws,  as  they 
become  more  and  more  complex  in  their  structure  and  movements. 
The  laws  of  all  structures  whatsoever  are  deducible  from  this 
single  science,  mathematics.  In  the  first  condition  of  atoms,  the 
numher  of  particles  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  their  weight 
(as  in  gases)  is  their  prime  factor.  The  next  ruling  principle  is 
the/orm  which  they  eventually  assume.  This  is  geometrical  and 
numerical  as  well,  for  all  lines  running  in  any  direction  create 
shapes;  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  concreted  with 
sul^tance,  as  in  the  form  of  planets  or  of  vegetable  or  animal  cells 
or  structures. 

Another  property  of  an  atom,  a  planet,  a  mineral,  a  plant,  or 
an  animal  cell,  is  its  chemical  or  real  character-condition.  Which 
comes  first?  The  chemical  quality  of  the  atom,  the  numerical 
quaHty,  or  the  form  which  is  necessarily  a  part  of  these  objects? 
It  must  be  supposed  that  the  elementary  or  primordial  nebula  is 
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homogeneous,  without  "form  or  void."  Yet  the  principle  of 
number  presides  over  this  state  of  being,  for  nebulous  matter  nai^ 
possess  weight,  and  this  is  the  iimdamental  basis  of  all  shapeless 
substances,  ethers,  and  gases,  as  well  as  of  objective  forms ;  hence 
chemical  character  and  the  principle  of  number  or  of  weight  are 
co-existent  in  primordial  matter,  and  thus  represent  the  positive 
and  the  negative  principles, — the  father  and  mother, — substance 
and  number,  or  the  parental  and  conjugal  condition  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  planetary  hfe.  Stated  in  otlier  words,  there  must 
be  something  to  weigh  or  measure  before  it  can  be  measured  or 
weighed,  and  this  something  must  have  a  qualitative  basis,  and 
this  again  is  reducible  to  mathematical  condition  by  its  specific 
gravity  or  weight ;  thus  substance  and  number  are  a  unity  and 
convertible  terms.  They  become  a  trinity  when  a  form  is  assumed ; 
thus  we  have  the  basis  of  the  universal  trinity^  three  in  one,  and 
this  trinity  is  well  illustrated  in  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
human  face. 

View  the  question  as  we  may,  we  are  led  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  truth  and  logic  to  the  conclusion  that  number  or  mathe- 
matics lies  back  of  all  these  phenomena ;  also,  that  number  and 
form  are  indissolubly  united,  and  that  in  the  structure  of  every- 
thing in  Nature  the  chemical  property  is  equally  essential.  It  is 
thus  we  find  that  number,  form^  and  quality  are  at  once  the  unity 
and  the  trinity  which  preside  over  the  initiation  of  being,  either 
animate  or  inanimate.  In  other  words,  chemistry,  architecture, 
and  mathematics  rule  everywhere.  These  three  niling  princi- 
ples are  dominant  in  every  minute  microscopic  cell  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  their  action  can  be  analyzed  and  verified. 
The  same  principles  govern  man*s  entire  organism,  and  their  action 
can  be  discovered  and  demonstrated  in  his  face, — ^the  highest 
specimen  of  divine  architecture  in  the  universe. 

The  Ibrm  of  the  ultimate  minei-al  atom,  or  the  smallest  par- 
ticle conceivable  by  the  human  mind,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  most  eminent  physicists  to  be  spherical.  Silliman,  in  his 
"  First  Principles  of  Philosophy,"  page  6,  tells  us  that  "  the  second 
theory  brought  forward  by  Wollaston,  in  1824,  but  more  fiilly  de- 
veloped by  Ampere,  supposes  each  ultimate  atom  to  be  a  sphere, 
possessed  of  certain  forces  of  polarity,  which  tend  to  produce  the 
various  forms  which  crystallized  bodies  assume."  The  verification 
of  this  theory  has  been  made  and  still  further  elaborated  by  the  re* 
searches  of  a  French  chemist,  as  mentioned  by  Comte;  he  says: — 

A  French  chemist,  M.  Brand,  has  quite  recently  made  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery, which,  if  it  be  established,  shows  that  previous  to  crystallization 
certain  bodies  assame  an  embryonic  cellular  condition,  ^^^^f^^^  nnd 
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eoiueqtience  of  which  is  a  crystal ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable  in  this 
cellular  embryo,  not  onlj  has  the  microscopic  cell  an  enveloping  membrane, 
inclosing  within  it  a  soft,  semi-transparent  matter  containing  vapor,  which 
when  condensed  forms  "a  crystal,  thus  furnishing  a  "  cell-membi-ane "  and 
^  cell-contents,"  but  these  celts  assume  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  of 
the  organic  tissnes.* 

In  observing  the  external  forms  of  the  various  mineral  cry^ 
tals,  we  find  that  they  have  assumed  various  angular  shapes,  such 
as  hexagonal,  rhomboidal,  cubic  or  tetragonal.  Now,  these  forms 
are  built  upon  a  number  of  spherical  cells,  which  shapes  have  been 
assumed  by  the  minute  molecules  of  mineral  matter  while  in  a 
state  of  incandescence  or  while  gaseous.  On  this  point,  Professor 
Silliman  observes: — 

The  form  of  the  ultimate  crystalline  molecules  is  supposed  to  be 
spherical  for  the  cube  and  other  mesometric  forms,  spheroidal  for  the 
square  prism,  and  ellipsoidal  for  forms  of  the  last  four  systems.  The 
ellipsoid  is  either  that  of  revolution,  that  is,  a  form  produced  by  the  revo* 
lotion  of  an  ellipse  upon  one  of  its  axes,  or  it  is  a  flattened  ellip8oid.f 

The  furtlier  elucidation  of  primitive  or  Nature  forms  is  thus 
stated.    He  observes : — 

The  raindrop  &Uing  from  the  cloud,  the  mottled  lead  from  the  tower, 
each  assumes  the  form  of  spheres  before  reaching  the  ground.  The  celestial 
bodies,  it  will  be  remembered,  also  approach  this  form.l 

The  evidence  here  presented  by  Professor  Silliman  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  spherical  form  in  elementary  mineral  molecules 
might  be  added  to  indefinitely  from  the  writings  of  other  physicists, 
but  sufficient  is  here  noted  to  prove  that  the  imiversal  law  of 
primitive  forms  is  expressed  by  spheroidal  shapes.  Now,  this 
evidence  is  not  as  accessible  to  the  general  observer  as  is  the  action 
of  the  same  law  in  primitive  vegetable  and  animal  cells,  and  these, 
as  all  know,  are  of  the  same  form,  or  modifications  of  it,  caused  by 
pressure  or  other  external  circumstances.  Not  only  do  the  germs 
of  all  life  assume  this  form,  but  the  perfected  or  matured  shape  of 
all  things  in  Nature ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  planets,  the  shape  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  of  men  and  of  animals  and  of  their  several  parts, 
also  present  this  form  or  some  one  of  its  numerous  modifications. 
When  the  earth  took  on  its  rotatory  motion,  its  vibrations  caused 
it  to  assume  a  spherical  shape,  and  this  shape  became  the  type  of 
all  forms.    This  form,  then,  prefigured  the  ruling  or  type-form  of 

*  Comte's  PbllMopbT  of  the  Sciencea,  O.  H.  Lewes,  p.  164. 

tSmiioMi'B  First  PriDclidea  of  Pbiloaophy,  p.  61. 
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everything  to  come.  Its  motion,  also,  set  up  a  mechanical  law  of 
shaping.  So  the  molecule,  the  primitive  cell  of  all  organic  life, 
and  the  perfected  vegetable,  animal,  and  man,  are  of  necessity 
rounding,  ovoid,  or  spherical,  hke  their  prototypes,  the  atom  and 
the'  earth.  It  is  true  that  the  square-built  man  presents  an 
angular  outline  as  compared  with  the  form  of  the  vegetative  infant; 
yet  the  primitive  law  of  shaping  in  the  direction  of  the  spherical  is 
dominated  by  his  squared  or  perfected  outline;  the  manner  of  the 
conversion  of  the  ovoid  to  the  square  form  will  be  explained  later. 
The  underlying  principle  of  form,  or  the  force  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  formative  effort,  comes  along  up  the  line  of  progressive  growth, 
bringing  with  it  this  dominant  law,  as  well  as  all  other  laws  and 
principles,  just  as  the  chemical  elements  of  lower  organizations  are 
brought  up  into  the  human  organization,  ^m  the  mineral  to  the 
vegetable,  and  from  the  vegetable  up  through  the  animal  to  man. 
The  vegetable  and  animal  derive  their  support  from  the  mineral, 
and  man  is  a  compound  of  all. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  primitive,  elemental,  or  Nature 
form,  as  the  archetype  or  basic  plan  of  all  form  whatsoever.  This 
form  could  only  be  created  by  motion  and  developed  by  time. 
The  rotatory  motion  of  our  planet  undoubtedly  influences  both  the 
form  and  motion  of  all  natural  objects  upon  it,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  processes  of  Nature,  such  as  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the 
cells  of  vegetation  and  in  the  corpiiscles  of  blood ;  in  short,  rota- 
tory motion  is  the  origin  of  form,  both  animate  and  inanimate ; 
th\is,  "when  a  crystal  is  broken  there  is  a  tendency  to  repair  it; 
it  continues  to  increase  in  every  direction,  but  the  growth  is  most 
active  upon  the  fractured  surface,  so  that  the  proper  outline  of  the 
figure  is  restored  in  a  few  hours."*  This  healing  process  takes  place 
through  the  laws  of  polarity ;  as  its  result  shows,  it  is  a  movement 
of  forces  along  its  line  of  formation.  The  reparative  and  creative 
forces  in  vegetable  and  animal  cells  are  regulated  by  rotatory  motions 
of  the  liquid  of  which  they  are  composed.  Building  proceeds  from 
a  central  nucleus  outward  in  all  directions  equally,,  producing  a 
globular  or  spherical  form.  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  answering  to 
5ie  axis  of  the  crystal  and  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces  at  work 
in  building  up  both  the  cell  and  the  crystal  are  doubtless  identical, 
as  they  operate  in  the  same  manner  and  their  resiilts  are  sho\vn  by 
orderly  arrangements  of  forms,  which  reveal  a  wonderful  symmetry 
in  the  plan  of  Nature.  The  central  axis  of  tlie  mineral  molecule, 
where  the  creative  forces  cross  each  other  to  form  the  angular 
external  shape,  is  doubtless  the  most  elementary  illustration  of 
the  law  of  the  angle  translated  into  form,  and  is  the  least  element 


•  Youman's  New  Chemistry,  p.  G6.   Kew  Ywk. 
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of  the  square  and  cube  which  is  cognizable  to  our  senses,  although 
abstractly  we  can  think  of  it  in  a  yet  more  primitive  state.  The 
lines  of  force  cross  each  other  here ;  hence  its  force  is  central,  just 
as  with  the  forces  which  set  up  development  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  cell,  and  which  finally  are  the  forces  which  are  situated 
centrally  in  man's  organism,  and  there  continue  the  processes  of 
growth  and  development  outwardly  in  all  directions  to  every  part 
of  his  body.  The  law  of  motion  as  related  to  organic  life  is  tiius 
described  by  Spencer.    He  observes: — 

Development  of  life  is  primarily  central.  All  organic  forms  of  which 
the  entire  history  is  known  set  out  with  a.  symmetrical  arrangement  of  parts 
aronnd  a  centre.  In  organisms  of  the  lowest  grade  no  other  mode  of 
arrangement  is  ever  definitely  established,  and  in  the  highest  organisms 
central  development,  though  subordinate  to  another  mode  of  development, 
continues  to  be  habitually  shown  in  the  changes  of  minute  structure. 
Leaving  out  the  rhizopods,  which  are  wholly  structureless,  every  plant  and 
animal  in  its  earliest  stages  consists  of  a  spherical  sac  full  of  liquid  con< 
taining  organic  matter  in  which  Is  contained  a  nucleated  cell,  more  or  less 
distinct  from  the  rest ;  and  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  germ  thus  con- 
stituted are  changes  that  take  place  around  centres  produced  by  division  of 
the  original  centre.* 

The  mtcleus^  or  germinating  spot,  and  the  axis  of  the  molecule 
are  similar  in  action,  and  the  ^w>in^  is  the  form-analogue  of  both  as 
well  as  the  form-anfdogue  of  the  sphere  and  of  motion ;  for  motion 
is  produced  primarily  by  rotating  spheres  and  continued  by  the 
laws  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  motion,  in  the  planet  and  in  the 
organic  cell.  No  other  form  but  a  globular  one  could  create 
motion ;  hence  it  creates  rounding  forms.  The  addition  of  axial 
or  l(nigitndinal  law  of  motion  to  tlie  spherical  shows  up  in  pro- 
gressive evolution  very  early  in  development.  Of  this  more  com- 
plex mode,  Mr.  Spencer  says: — 

From  central  development,  we  piws  insensibly  to  that  higher  kind  of 
development  for  which  tixial  seems  the  most  appropriate  name.  A  tendency 
toward  this  is  vaguely  manifested  almost  everywhere.  The  originally  cel- 
lular units,  out  of  which  higher  organisms  are  mainly  built  up,  usually  pass 
into  shapes  that  are  subordinate  to  lines  rather  than  to  points,  and  in  iiigher 
organisms  considered  as  wholes  an  armngement  of  parts  in  relation  to  an 
axis  is  distinct  and  universal.  Of  animals,  the  advanced  are  without  excep- 
Lion  in  this  category.  There  is  no  known  vertebra  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  germ-product  is  not  subordinate  to  a  single  axis.f 

All  mechanical  forces  and  powers  are  rotatoiy  in  action.  Even 
the  lever  acts  upon  the  same  principle,  for  when  wielded  by  the 
hand  of  man  it  describes  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and,  like  a  gesture, 
produces  a  circuloid  shape  through  the  atmosphere,  thus  coining 
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under  the  head  of  abstract  form.  "  For  motion  is  the  form  of 
force  as  form  proper  is  that  of  substance;  and  hence  the  exist- 
ence and  law  of  force  express  themselves  only  through  the  motions 
which  it  causes."  • 

Mr.  Andrews  also  says : — 

It  facilitates  tlie  conception  of  force  to  ally  it  with  some  object  which 
manifests  it  or  in  which  it  is  manifested^and  no  object  is  more  fovorable  for 
this  purpose  than  the  human  body.  Force  herein  derived  from  its  interior 
source  in  the  mind,  and  then  outwardly  upon  the  limbs  and  members,  and 
finally  through  them  upon  the  external  objects  surrounding  the  body.f 

It  is  lo^cal  to  infer  that  the  shape  of  any  object  would  bear  a 
direct  relation  in  its  external  form  to  the  internal  force  creating 
and  governing  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  all  natural  objects, 
for  as  I  have  shown  that  the  countless  motions  of  the  fluids  within 
the  body  are  circular,  so  the  external  form  in  every  part  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  same  shape.  The  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
our  own  planet  included,  also  rotate  upon  their  axes  about  a  com- 
mon centre,  and,  all  combined,  influence  the  Jbrm  of  everything  in 
the  universe.  The  "  ultimate  atom"  is  proven  by  scientists  to  be 
spherical.  This  being  the  case,  why  may  not  the  spirit  or  law  of 
the  primitive  atom  come  into  the  human  body  and  tliere  form  a 
nucleus  around  which  all  the  elements  of  nutrition  arrange  them- 
selves after  the  pattern  and  ideas  of  the  great  archetypal  plan  of 
the  entire  universe]  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  this 
being  the  fundamental  plan  and  design  of  creative  wisdom.  It  is 
our  high  privilege  to  be  able  to  trace  out  the  operations  and  reki- 
tions  of  this  ^rand  and  universal  plan,  and  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  the  innumerable  forms  about  us.  This  can  be  readily  done 
if  we  succeed  in  comprehending  the  basic  principles  of  form  as 
revealed  throughout  Nature,  who,  like  the  prodigal  mother  that  she 
is,  has  strewn  the  world  broadcast  with  the  signs,  symbols,  and 
revelations  of  her  designs.  This  singular  coincidence  of  form  is 
something  more  than  mere  analogy ;  it  is  the  analogy  of  law  show- 
ing its  power ;  first,  in  the  most  infinitesimal  atom  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive ;  afterward,  manifesting  its  action  in  the  most 
perfected  form  in  Nature, — in  the  head,  and  body,  and  face  of  man. 
Of  the  influence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  man,  Comte 
remarks : — 

The  double  movement  of  the  earth,  and  especially  its  rotation,  may 
probably  be  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  life  as  to  the  periodical  dis- 
tribution of  heat  and  light.  Too  much  care,  however,  cannot  be  taken  to 
avoid  confounding  the  motion  produced  by  the  organism  itself  with  that  by 
which  it  is  affected  from  without,  and  analysis  had  therefore  better  be 
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In  this  paragraph  the  great  pliilosophcr  shows  that  he  recog^ 
nizes  the  influence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  our  lives  in  a 
limited  manner  only,  hut  at  the  same  time  proves  that  he  did  not 
go  to  the  foundation  of  the  subject,  for  had  he  done  so  he  would 
have  found  that  the  motions  of  the  planet,  or  the  motions  of  the 
entire  solar  system,  primarily  are  instrumental  not  only  in  "  develop- 
ing life,"  but  that  they  also  gwe  form  to  all  organic  life,  for,  as 
the  rotatory  motions  of  the  planets  and  solar  system  produce  tlie 
spherical  shape  of  the  bodies  influenced,  so  these  same  motions 
in  connection  with  electricity,  gravitation,  and  magnetism  set  up  a 
sphericity  of  motion  in  all  of  the  created  processes  of  cell-building. 
The  same  motion  is  characteristic  of  the  motion  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  its  entire  course  through  the  heart  and- veins,  and 
is  also  manifested  by  the  rotatory  motions  of  all  the  juices  of  the 
body,  as  weU  as'of  the  sap  and  juices  in  the  various  classes  of  vege- 
table Hfe.  We  might  follow  out  the  course  and  influence  of  this 
law  of  motion  (although  it  is  complex,  I  admit),  and  show  that  as 
it  is  influential  and  all-pervading,  not  only  in  the  initiation  of  life 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  but  is  equally  potent  in  declaring 
its  effects  upon  our  pathway  through  life ;  in  short,  it  must  exert 
a  regulative  influence  upon  all  our  movements,  in  individual  and 
associated  efforts,  hence  controls  our  destiny. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  those  who  observe  closely  and  reflect 
deeply  that  the  movements  and  conditions  of  the  earth,  and  other 
planets  as  well,  have  a  dii^t  bearing  upon  the  life  and  destiny  of 
all  created  beings.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  grand  truths 
mingled  with  grave  errors  in  ancient  astrology,  but,  inasmuch  as 
our  forms  are  dependent  primarily  upon  the  movements  of  the  solar  ' 
system,  it  would  not  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  our  credulity  to  be- 
Ueve  that  in  many  ways  the  various  aspects,  conditions,  and  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies  exert  a  mighty  and  controlling  influ- 
ence upon  our  lives.  The  subject  may  be  too  vast  and  complex 
for  finite  minds  to  grasp  completely,  yet  we  know  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  sun-spots  "  is  simultaneous  with  great  and  important 
changes  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  our  own  planet.  These 
changes  and  conditions  affect  the  health  and  lives  of  thousands,  as 
the  reports  of  the  meteorologists  prove ;  hence,  their  destiny  is  in- 
fluenced by  certain  changes  in  the  sun,  for  whatever  produces 
changes  in  the  health  of  men  affects  their  plans  and  purposes.  The 
ideas  of  the  ancient  astrologers  may  yet,  in  part  at  least,  be  proven 
to  have  a  scientific  foundation. 

As  our  present  knowledge  of  chemistry  grew  out  of  ancient 
alchemy,  and  as  astronomy  derived  many  of  its  important  truths 
fiom  the  observations  and  the  sj^eculations  of  the  ^^^|^^^^|^ 
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astrologers,  and  as  astronomy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  laws  and 
sciences  and  is  based  upon  matliematical  certainty,  it  would  seem 
that  its  laws  should  be  in  direct  relation  to  our  pathway  through 
life  and  have  a  governing  influence  upon  human  affairs  and  des- 
tinies. I  am  greatly  influenced  in  the  beUef  that  this  may  be  (in 
the  course  of  time)  scientifically  proven  through  my  knowledge  of 
the  astronomical  basis  of  form,  as  well  as  by  the  striking  coinci- 
dences which  exist  between  the  calculations  of  certain  astrologers 
and  the  laws  of  scientific  physiognomy.  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
now  getting  into  deep  water,  but  if  science  is  to  be  useful  to  man 
its  most  important  application  is  in  tlie  line  of  prevision  (foreknow- 
ing), as  has  been  noted  by  the  most  eminent  minds,  and  astronomy 
and  the  sciences  arising  out  of  it  are  dependent  upon  mathematical 
calculations  which  predict  from  certain  present  indications  what 
the  future  progress,  aspects,  and  conditions  of  the  planets  and  the 
weather  of  our  own  habitation  will  be  at  certain  fixed  and  definite 
times.  The  meteorologist  foresees  and  predicts  a  storm  which  will 
pursue  a  certain  path  and  affect  a  certain  area,  and  directly  the 
signal  service  telegraplis  its  warnings,  and  thus  the  mariner  is  en- 
abled to  shape  his  course  so  as  to  avoid  the  threatened  danger. 
The  astronomer  by  his  calculations  is  able  to  predict  with  certainty 
the  eclipses  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  and  other  planetary 
cliauges  which  affect  life  here.  Hence  this  science  is  most  emi- 
nently "  prcvisional "  in  its  operations.  The  physiognomist,  read- 
ing the  face  of  man,  reveals  his  weaknesses  as  well  as  his  powers, 
and  by  this  knowledge  is  able  (with  as  great  certainty  as  the  as- 
tronomer) to  prognosticate  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  weak- 
'  nesses  which  threaten  if  not  averted  by  hygienic  measures.  He  is 
also  able  to  state  what  will  be  the  future  course  of  conduct,  mentally 
and  morally,  to  a  certain  large  extent,  for  a  square-built  man  will, 
in  the  main,  act  from  conscientious  motives,  and  exhibit  scientific 
or  mechanical  powers ;  a  friendly  man  will  always  have  friends,  on 
the  principles  that  "  like  attracts  like  **  and  that  "  we  receive  that 
which  we  give."  Here,  again,  prevision  (foreseeing)  provides 
against  suffering  and  assists  man  in  shaping  his  pathway  through 
life.  This  same  application  of  the  previsional  character  of  every 
science  may  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  is  applied  constantly  in 
mechanism  particularly  (for  this  is  based  upon  mathematical  laws), 
as  well  as  to  all  trades  and  professions,  the  followers  of  which  may 
make  the  application  unconsciously,  yet  it  is  nevertJieless  present 
and  potent 

The  elementary  principles  of  form,  weight,  motion,  and  num- 
ber, as  in  mechanical  movements,  are  all  embodied  in  the  human 
organism,  and  are  outwardly  exhibited  by  mechanism,  artistic  and 
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scientific  works.  Man  is  but  a  part  of  **  one  stupendous  whole," 
as  we  shall  have  every  reason  to  believe  as  we  progress  in  the 
study  of  scientific  physiognomy. .  The  great  French  philosopher, 
Comte,  recognized  the  intimate  relation  between  universal  existence 
and  mathematical  law,  and  he  expresses  his  sense  of  it  thus.  He 
observes: — 

It  is  necessary  for  physiologists  to  have  geometrical  and  mcclianical 
knowledge  to  understand  the  structure  and  the  play  of  the  complex  appa. 
ratus  of  the  living,  and  e8[)ecially  of  tlie  animal,  organism.  The  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  are,  as  we  saw  when  treating  of  them,  absolutely 
universal  in  their  action,  depending  wholly  on  the  energy  :ind  not  at  all  on 
tlie  nature  of  the  forces  considered,  and  the  only  dilHcuIty  is  in  their 
numerical  application  in  cases  of  complexity.  Thus,  discarding  all  idea  of 
a  numerical  application  in  biology,  we  perceive  that  the  general  theorems 
of  statics  and  dj'namics  must  be  steadily  verified,  in  the  mechanism  of 
living  bodies,  on  the  rational  study  of  which  they  cast  an  indisfiensable 
light.  The  highest  orders  of  animals  act  in  re])ose  and  motion  like  any  other 
mechanical  apparatus  of  similar  complexity,  with  the  one  difference,  of  the 
mover,  which  has  no  power  to  alter  the  laws  of  motion  and  equilibrium. 
The  participation  of  rational  mechanics  in  positive  biology  is  thus  evident. 
Mechanics  cannot  dispense  with  geometry,  and,  besides,  we  see  bow  ana^ 
tomical  and  physiological  speculations  involve  considerations  of  form  and 
position.  * 

America  has  given  to  the  world  a  philosopher  who  has  perhaps 
grasped  a  profounder  idea  of  the  unity  of  law  than  any  philoso- 
pher of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  from  his  work  I  have  received 
much  instruction,  as  well  as  the  verification  of  my  theories  upon 
the  "  Basic  Principles  of  Form."  Mr.  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  in 
his  **  Basic  Outlines  of  Univcrsology,"  formulates  a  universal  basis 
for  everything  in  existence,  and  tliis  basis  is  Number.  It  is  a  dar- 
ing, comprehensive,  and  masterly  undertaking,  and  its  laws  can  be 
applied  to  all  other  theories,  facte,  systems,  and  objects  in  the  uni- 
verse if  they  present  truthful  aspects.  I  had  made  all  the  dis- 
coveries pertaining  to  the  law  of  form  as  applied  to  scientific  physi- 
<^omy  before  I  r^id  Mr.  Andrews'  work,  and  I  was  both  delighted 
and  sustained  by  the  support  which  his  larger  conceptions  and 
generalizations  afforded  me.  In  my  own  department  of  research 
I  am  constantly  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  breadth  of  his 
philosophy  and  the  manifold  applications  of  its  logic  which  I  am 
enabled  to  make.  Just  here  a  temptation  arises  to  give  the  reader 
some  extended  quotations  from  his  work,  trusting  that  as  they  pro- 
gress in  physiognomy,  more  particularly  as  they  advance  in  the 
practical  division,  they  will  see  more  and  more  the  use  and  beauty 
of  his  discoveries,  which  both  indoi^  and  assist  in  explaining  my 
own  theories  on  the  symbolism  and  signification  of  form  generally. 
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I  am  here  undertaking  perhaps  a  most  difficult  task,  that  is,  to 
give  the  reader  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  what  Mr.  Andrews  deems 
the  absolute  basis  of  all  thought  and  all  things.  The  more  I  study 
the  subject,  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  undertaking ;  but,  as  it 
corroborates  my  own  theories,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the 
geometric  outlay  of  the  face,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  as  his  basis 
corresponds  to  and  confirms  my  own  ideas  of  the  ruling  principles 
of  Nature  in  chemistry,  architecture,  and  mathematics,  and  also 
that  these  three  are  a  unity,  or,  in  other  words,  are  resolvable  into 
number  primarily,  I  shall  attempt  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible 
to  make  it  clear  to  my  readers,  for  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
"grand  man  "  we  must  have  some  knowledge  of  basic  or  universal 
principles.  No  intelligent  person  should  be  satisfied  with  less. 
And  now  let  us  proceed  to  investigate  why  and  how  "  Number  is 
the  proper  index  to  the  whole  volume  of  Being,  the  inventory  and 
label  of  the  contents  of  the  universe."* 

I  shall  now  give  the  statement  of  Mr.  Andrews  in  regard  to 
the  scope  of  his  discoveries,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  show  the 
correspondencies  existing  between  his  discoveries  and  my  own.  I 
hold  this  to  be  the  mutual  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  both  his 
and  my  own  observations  and  deductions,  for  all  sciences,  if  based 
upon  natural  law,  icill  coincide  and  mutually  expound  and  verify 
each  other.  Mr.  Andrews  has  made  a  very  free  use  of  capitals, 
and  I  have  retained  his  style  of  printing  as  nearly  as  possible. 
This,  together  with  the  coinage  of  some  new  verbal  forms,  shows 
the  marked  individuality  and  strongly  assertive  selfhood  of  the 
man.  The  same  attributes  and  tendency  to  originate  a  new  vo- 
cabulary are  observed  in  all  original  minds;  besides,  the  demands 
of  a  newly  discovered  science  or  principle  require  new  forms  of 
style  and  expression. 

Scientific  laws  and  observations  that  harmonize  are  a  part  of 
eternal  truth,  hence  incontrovertible  and  immortal,  for  "  a  law  once 
demonstrated  is  good  for  all  time."  The  definition  given  by  Mr. 
Andrews  of  the  science  which  he  has  formulated  is  stated  thus. 
He  observes : — 

Xlniversology  is  therefore  based  on  finding  in  the  determinate  particular 
(any  one  thing,  however  minute)  a  General  Law,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  Group  of  Universal  Laws,  as  a  new  basis  of  Generalization  distinct  from 
and  traversing  the  law  or  laws  of  Being  gathered  from  observation ;  all 
generalization  (Universal)  as  distinguished  from  observational  generalization 
(namely,  the  collection  of  numerous  facts  and  the  deductions  made-  there- 
from). This  is  analytical  generalization  (Universal)  as  distinguished  fVom 
observational  generalization  (always  partial  or  fragmentary,  or,  at  all  events, 
less  tban  Universal).    It  is  the  Interior  and  Vital  Law  of  All  OrganizatioBf 
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and  hence  of  the  Constitntion  of  Being  itself  (tnnBcendental),  as  distin- 
gnished  from  the  external  and  dead  law.  It  is  a  new  or  a  newly  diBcovered 
Scientific  Entity,  a  New  Element  in  Science,  revolutionary,  exactifying, 
inaagnrative  of  New  Careers,  and  Scientifically  Supreme.  * 

This  new  element  which  Mr.  Andrews  proposes  to  introduce 
is  Number,  the  same  by  which  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  other  emi- 
nent Greek  philosophers  sought  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  infinite 
and  open  up  to  the  world  the  secrets  of  creation.  Many  modem 
philosophers  have  sought  from  this  basis  to  deduce  a  law  of  uni- 
versal application.  Comte,  in  his  "  Philosophic  Positive,"  has 
come  perhaps  the  nearest  to  it  of  the  modems  up  to  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  "  Universology."  In  his  system  he  endeavors 
to  make  mathematics  the  basis  of  all  things,  yet  Mr.  Andrews 
goes  &rther,  both  in  simplicity  and  complexity,  and  founds  upon 
very  simple  numbers  the  whole  scheme  of  being,  viz.,  the  domi- 
nance of  the  law  which  he  terms  "  the  spirit  of  the  numbers  1,  2, 
and  3."  The  arithmetical  reader  will  immediately  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  are  basic  numbers,  from  the  combinations  of  which 
all  other  numerical  powers  proceed.    He  says : — 

Comte  has  furnished  the  rational  basis  for  the  first  of  these  beliefs,  viz., 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  science  are  to  be  sought  in  the  mathe- 
matics by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  mathematics  are  the  basis  or  funda- 
mentum  of  the  pyramid  of  Uie  sciences,  in  virtue  of  their  greater  simplicity 
and  generality, — properties  which  constitute  the  elementary  character  of 
this  as  of  other  elementary  domains.  He  failed,  however,  to  draw  from  the 
demonstration  the  consequence  which  I  am  here  deducing  from  it,  namely, 
that  it  is  in  this  elementary  domain  of  science  that  the  first  principles  of  all 
science  mast  be  sought,  f 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  Mr.  Andrews*  ideas  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  first  of  these  three  units,  and  thence  how  they 
come  to  stand  as  representatives  of  the  science  of  morphology  or 
form ;  how,  in  fact,  they  create  the  sphere  and  cube,  which  he 
terms  the  "  morphic  measurers  "  of  the  universe,  and  which  1  find, 
when  applied  to  the  forms  of  man,  to  be  the  measurers  and  revela- 
tors  of  his  character.  On  page  102  he  remarks  that  "the  number 
two  (2)  is  the  virtual  basis  of  the  whole  of  mathematics ;  more 
properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  sum.  Two  (2),  the  first  sum,  is  the 
simplest  form  of  division  ;  its  included  units  being  divided  even 
before  it  is  a  sum,  and  division  by  thought  lines  or  real  lines  is  the 
Essence  cf  /bm.*'^  Of  the  dominance  of  simple  numbers  in  all 
donuuns  of  thought  and  substance,  he  remarks : — 

If  mere  number  is  the  simplest,  most  general,  and  hence  the  most  ele< 
meDtary  of  the  Domain  of  Thought  and  Being,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
what  is  most  simple,  most  general,  and  most  elementary  within  this  whole 
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Domain  of  Being.  Here  the  numbers  (1),  two  (2),  three  (8)  answer  to  our 
call,  and  appear  as  the  first  heads  or  principles  prima  capUa  of  the  whole 
positive  numerical  Doraatn.  It  is  here  that  the  Child  t>egins  to  acquire 
Science  in  the  pure  and  exact  meaning  of  the  term,  and  it  is  with  these 
numbers  or  with  the  recognition  of  the  Spirit  or  Meaning  of  these  Numbers, 
enlarged  into  the  Universal  Principles  of  Being,  that  the  Thinking  World 
will  pass  from  its  infancy — the  stage  of  mere  observation  and  vague  specu- 
lation— to  an  exact  comprehension  of  the  Universe.  * 

The  First  law  of  Universal  Being,  in  the  natural  order  of  precedence, 
has  relation  to  the  number  one  (1),  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  spirit  of 
one,  whence  it  is  denominated  Unism,  from  the  Latin  unua,  one.  It  ramifies 
or  permeates  all  thought,  all  existence,  and  all  movement,  and  is  one  of  the 
two  organizing  forces,  or  factors,  or  principles  of  all  things  in  the  Universe 
of  Matter  and  Mind.  The  second  law  of  Universal  Being,  in  the  natural 
order,  has  a  similar  relation  to  the  num1)er  (2),  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
spirit  of  two,  whence  it  is  denominated  Duism,  from  the  Latin  duo,  two.  It 
likewise  ramifies  or  permeates  eonstitutively  all  thought,  all  existence,  and 
all  movement,  and  is  the  remaiping  one  of  two  anti^onistic  but  co-operative 
organizing  forces,  or  factors,  or  principles  of  all  things  in  the  Universe  of 
Matter  and  Mind.  The  third  law  of  Universal  Being  has  relation  to  the 
number  three  (3),  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  three,  whence  it  is 
denominated  Treism  or  Trinism,  from  the  Latin  tres,  three. 

From  these  three  laws  or  principles  the  whole  Universe  is  wrought  out 
by  their  successive  repetitions  in  new  forms  of  manifestation  in  infinite 
variety,  but  in  serial  order  and  traceable  regularity  of  structure  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  domain,  from  the  basis  of  the  scientific  pyramid  in  the 
Abstract  Mathematics  up  to  its  culminating  point  in  Theology,  or  the  bcL- 
ence  of  Qod. 

In  quoting  so  copiously  from  universological  laws  as  I  shall, 

I  leave  out,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  pertains  to  the  transcendental, 
the  abstract,  and  abstruse,  and  come  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
practical  applications  of  number  to  form,  and  as  an  application  of 
th^  evolution  of  form  from  number  I  quote  the  following,  which  is 
simply  and  concisely  stated.    Mr.  Andrews  says: — 

Posit  through  the  imagination  two  points  anywhere  in  space,  and  let 
these  two  points  represent  two  nnits.  Conceive  of  them  as  the  sum  called 
two,  that  is  to  say,  collectively,  or  as  co-existing  at  the  same  time  in  the 
mind;  and  tliis  conjoining  of  tlie  two  individual  or  separate  units  into  a 
collective  twoness  is  necessarily  effected  by  drawing  a  line  of  abstract 
thought  as  a.  trait  d^nnion  or  connection  l)etween  them.  This  line  so  impro- 
vised and  interposed  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself  is  then  Limit,  and 
as  such  it  is  the  governing  element  of  Form.  Form  is  thus  generated 
Number.f 

The  preceding  shows  how  the  mind  first  by  abstract  reflection 
and  imagination  creates  Form  mentally.  We  can  illustrate  the 
process  practically  by  placing  two  articles  of  any  sort  whatsoever 
in  space,  as,  for  example,  two  pencils,  and  we  create  a  third  object, 
viz.,  the  form  resulting  from  the  space  inclosed  between  th@  p^- 
cils ;  that  is  the  most  simple  form  tliat  can  be  shaped. 
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Number  is,  tlien^tbe  simplest  or  most  elementary  and  primitive  kind  or 
variety  of  Limitation.  The  mathematical  unit  representing  the  Individual 
Thing  is  in  turn  represented  Geometrically  hy  the  mere  point,  and  Number 
10  an  a^regation  of  Geometrical  Points.  This  is  lower  down  in  the  Ele- 
mentismtis  of  Limitation  tluin  the  line  which  pertains  to  figure  or  Form,  and 
hence  to  Geometry,  above  the  domain  of  mere  Arithmetic.  It  is  here,  there- 
fore, in  Number  and  in  the  First  Elements  of  Number  that  the  definite 
limitations  of  Being  must  first  be  considered.  * 

Mr.  Andrews  includes  a  system  of  comprehensive  analogies, 
by  which  Form  is  made  to  echo  to  or  repeat  Number,  and  this  idea 
of  echo  or  analogy  is  carried  through  everything  in  Nature,  as  well 
as  into  every  human  scheme,  plan,  government,  system,  and  all 
modes  of  conduct  whatsoever.  I  can  only  refer  in  a  meagre  man- 
ner to  these  maniibld  subjects,  as  I  need  all  my  space  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  own  particular  branch  of  science.  Sufhce  it  to 
say  that  all  thinking  persons  can  apply  his  system  infinitely  and 
absolutely  unlimitedly.  To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  anal- 
o^es  of  form  and  number,  Mr.  Andrews  observes: — 

The  Morphic  Analogies  of  the  4,  the  3,  and  the  1  are  the  square,  tlie 
eqnilateral  triangle,  and  the  House,  Edifice,  or  Temple  with  its  body  and  its 
roof.  The  Compass  (dividers)  associates  with  the  Circle.  This,  together 
with  the  Squ.ire,  the  Triangle,  and  the  Edifice  or  Temple,  again  reminds  us 
of  the  Symbolism  of  Masonry,  as  the  Instinctual  Stage  of  the  religion  of 
science  and  of  the  science  of  moral8.f 

The  point  is  a  very  important  factor  of  Form  and  Being. 
Aside  from  its  significance  as  a  unit  in  mathematics  and  its  import 
as  the  type  of  the  "least  element  of  roundness"  in  general 
morphology,  it  is  the  analogue  of  the  nucleus  or  "  starting-point 
of  development"  in  all  oiganic  processes,  and  it  must  also  type 
the  centre  of  the  mineral  crj/stal^  where  the  polar  forces  cross  each 
other  in  the  development  of  that  object.  Although  here  the  angle 
is  formed,  yet  it  corresponds  to  the  point  It  is  the  analogue  of 
motion,  and  hence  of  development  in  the  egg  or  vegetable  cell, 
because  it  is  from  this  central  point,  as  in  the  germ  spot  in  the 
animal  Ggg,  that  the  forces  of  the  egg-substance  are  set  in  motion 
which  commence  the  evolution  or  progressive  development  of  the 
chick  or  mammal.  It  is,  therefore,  the  type-form  of  Nature  domi- 
nated by  art  in  its  inceptive  or  embryotic  state.  Motions  are  the 
essential  forces  of  art  acting  upon  sul^tance. 

We  all  know  that  the  ovoid  is  the  primitive  type-form  of  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  cell.  How,  then,  do  we  arrive,  at 
the  square,  cube,  and  angle  in  primitive  forms  ?  By  motion,  by 
segmentation. 
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The  yelk  or  true  mass  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  egg  begins  its  course 
of  development  by  being,  as  it  were,  completely  cut  up,  segmentized,  or  sec- 
tionized.  Nor  is  this  process  of  segmentation  a  merely  random  cutting  up, 
but  an  orderly  succession  of  central  and  equal  divisions  of  the  spheroidal 
yelk  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  etc.,  thoroughly  hemispheroid,  quadratoid, 
cuboid.* 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  obtain  the  angular  and  squaring 
principles  of  form  in  living  organizations,  primarily  illustrated  to 
our  senses.  The  law  of  the  square  and  angle,  of  the  line,  the 
point,  and  the  cube,  are  all  contained  in  the  spherical  egg,  just  as 
all  of  the  "potencies  and  possibilities  of  life  "  are  contained  in  the 
human  ova  or  embryo.  I  think  I  have  now  demonstrated  the  pri- 
mary origin  of  the  several  factors  of  form  ;  later  I  shall  make  the 
application  to  matured  or  developed  form,  as  seen  in  the  various 
shapes  of  perfected  human  beings.  I  use  the  term  "  primarj' " 
here  in  a  limited  sense.  The  most  elementary  principle  of  form 
lies  back  of  anything  of  which  the  human  senses  can  take  cogni- 
zance. If  we  believe  these  principles  to  have  existed  in  nebulous 
matter,  we  should  be  obliged  to  look  back  of  that  for  the  law  which 
is  existent  in  that  chaotic  state  of  evolution.  It  is  as  inconceivable 
to  our  minds  as  are  the  laws  of  squaring  to  our  senses  in  the  egg- 
substance  before  the  motions  of  tlie  forces  which  develop  it  have 
shown  themselves  by  segmentation.  Let  it  be  understood,  then, 
that  the  terms  primary  and  primitive  are  used  by  me  in  this  second- 
ary sense  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  segmentizing  of  the  ova 
into  lines  or  furrows  of  latitude  and  longitude  shows  the  influence 
of  the  measuiing — the  geometric  or  formative  power — of  the  law 
of  number.  From  this  law  proceeds  exactness,  scientific  or  posi- 
tive illustration  (diagrammatic  as  in  form),  and  demonstrable  as  to 
the  number  of  lines,  etc.,  exact,  scientific  ;  the  primitive  compound 
of  form  and  number, — ^primal  principles  which  repeat  themselves  in 
the  perfected  man  in  every  part  of  his  body  and  mind  in  infinite 
number  and  variety.  As  before  stated,  the  sphere  is  capable  of 
bisection  into  equal  halves,  and  these  must  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  orderly,  exact,  and 
scientific — the  type  of  tmth,  accuracy,  conscientiousness — of  accu- 
rate measurement,  the  prime  elements  of  the  cube  and  square, 
which  last  is  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Andrews)  to  be  the  "type  or 
analogue  of  exactified  science."  The  correspondence  of  this  basic 
law  is  wonderfully  illustrated  in  the  form  of  the  natural  scientist, 
moralist,  and  mechanic ;  all  square-built  men.  I  have  shown  else- 
where that  the  square-built  individual  illustrates  the  scientific 
aspect  of  humanity,  and  exhibits  this  character  by  his  pursuit  of 
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scientific  subjects  and  discoveries  of  natural  laws,  as  is-  demon- 
strated by  the  body  and  face  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  counte- 
nance could  easily  be  made  to  fit  into  a  rectangular  frame,  thus 
showing  the  uprightness  and  downrightness,  the  squareness,  and 
integrity,  or  wholmeaa  of  the  man,  and  uprightness  and  squareness 
of  form  gives  the  shape  the  best  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
scientific  law  as  well  as  to  the  illustration  of  conscientious  con- 
duct, ybr  all  forms  exhibited  in  the  human  body  disclose  their  mean- 
ing if  tlie  trite  and  natural  significance  of  the  jmmal  principles  of 
form  be  applied  to  them.  George  Washington  stands  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  law  of  the  rectangle,  as  applied  to  human  form 
and  conduct ;  he  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  perfectly  upright  in 
his  bearing,  and  his  general  outlines  and  features  were  at  right 
angles  to  each  other;  hence,  his  uprightness  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  rectitude  and  morality  was  in  accord  with  the  law  of  his 
form.  He  was  also  a  suneyor  by  profession, — a  scientific  pursuit 
based  on  number  and  form. 

A  spherical  or  primitive  type-form  is  exemphfied  in  the  ovoid  . 
shape  of  the  physiognomy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  creator,  as  it 
were,  of  theories  which  possess  a  universal  application  to  the 
b^nnings  of  life,  as  they  are  basilar  or  underlying.  This  round- 
ing form  is  observed  in  the  faces,  heads,  and  hmbs  of  all  the  great 
creative  artists,  for  the  ovoid  is  the  most  primitive  type-form,  and 
art-forms  and  nature-forms  are  nearly  identical,  while  scientific 
forms,  such  as  the  square,  angle,  and  cube,  belong  to  later  and 
more  developed  shapes,  as  seen  in  tlie  mineral  crystal  after  it  is 
cooled.  Thus,  the  ovoid  or  globose  form  represents  infancy, — 
creation, — the  first  beginnings  of  life ;  and  this  form  confers  ability 
to  represent  the  same  shape  in  external  works,  as  in  art,  in 
gesture,  dancing,  painting,  acting,  or  singing;  for  ail  art  is 
founded  on  the  circle  or  sections  of  it,  and  art-forms  and  nature- 
forms  more  nearly  coincide  tlian  nature-forms  and  scientific  forms, 
yet  both  partake  of  the  nature  of  each,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
scientific  form  has  arisen  out  of  the  natural  or  primitive  spheroidal 
shape  by  motion  primarily,  and  the  artist  combines  all  these  forms 
by  motions  of  his  hands  and  eyes. 

The  making  of  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  upon  a  globe 
is  an  unconscious  repetition  of  the  law  of  development,  as  exem- 
plified in"  the  segmentation  of  the  ova  of  the  mammal,  outworking 
according  to  the  law  of  inherent  geometry,  the  primal  principles 
of  which  have  come  up  from  the  mineral  to  the  vegetable,  and 
from  this  to  the  animal ;  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
to  man.  The  same  Ibrces  and  principles  of  form  which  shape  the 
crystal  come  along  up  the  line  of  progressive  evolution^nd  find  at 
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last  their  highest  manifestation  in  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  head, 
and,  pre-eminently,  in  the  face  of  man. 

By  going  back  of  animal  organizations  for  our  demonstrations 
of  the  universality  of  the  law  of  form,  we  shall  find  that  geomet- 
lical  and  mathematical  laws  and  principles  are  equally  potent  and 
equally  well  illustrated  in  all  the  forms  of  crystallization  of 
mineral  and  otlier  substances. 

Ice  and  snow  exhibit  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  crystals,  and 
always  crystallize  according  to  law  in  six-pointed  rays.  Although 
many  hundred  diverse  forms  of  these  crystals  have  been  obser\'ed, 
this  number  always  rules.  In  the  human  kingdom  the  law  of 
form  dominates,  and  each  individual  acts  according  to  the  law  of 
his  form  as  infallibly  as  the  crystal  obeys  the  inherent  laws  of  its 
shaping. 

I  have  shown  previously  that  the  first  or  primitive  form  of 
the  mineral  molecule  is  spherical.  I  have  also  evidenced  the  fact 
that  the  primitive  cell  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  spheroidal, 
globose,  or  ovoid ;  as,  for  example,  the  germ  of  all  mammals,  and 
the  eggs  of  fowls,  reptiles,  fislies,  insects,  etc.  I  have  put  in  evi- 
dence the  manner  in  wliich  the  form-principle  of  the  line,  angle, 
square,  and  cube  manifests  itself  in  t)ie  germs  of  organized  life. 
Now  it  is  in  order  for  me  to  explain  how  and  when  the  square 
principle  of  form  makes  its  appearance  in  the  crystal,  and  how  it 
becomes  the  type  or  symbol  of  scientific  form,  as  expressed  by  the 
square-built  man.  I  am  now  again  coming  to  deep  water,  yet  not 
so  deep  but  the  eye  of  man  can  penetrate  below  the  surface.  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  state  that  mineralogy  shows  that 

The  lines  of  force  have  a  general  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  This  is  primarily  seen  in  the  constructive  or 
polar  axes  of  crystals;  the  magnetic  anil  electric  currents  cross  each  other 
in  the  earth  and  in  minerals.  The  truths  of  science  fully  justify  the 
importance  attached  by  the  ancients  to  the  ideas  of  the  cross  and  the 
correctness  of  its  use  as  a  symbol.  A  great  truth  underlies  its  symbolism  ; 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  universal  law  of  structure,  growth,  and  action. 
The  polarity  of  all  the  great  forces  is  recognized  as  a  truth  by  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men.  The  forces  are  positive  and  negative,  repulsive 
and  attractive,  masculine  and  feminine. 

The  studies  of  antiquarians,  and  the  whole  history  of  phallic  worship, 
prove  that  the  cross  was  anciently  used  to  symbolize  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, the  generative  forces  in  creation  and  in  man.  At  first,  it  was  a 
symbol  of  the  masculine  forces  only,  but  afterward  it  was  used  to  represent 
those  of  both  sexes. 

The  ancients  looked  upon  these  forces  with  profound  wonder  and 
respect.  Here  was  the  greatest  of  all  Nature's  mysteries.  Back  of  these 
were  the  mightiest  passions  of  the  human  soul.  Here  was  wrapped  ap  the 
future  of  the  human  race,  the  molding  forces  of  the  world  of  life.* 


•  Book  of  Wiadwn,  p.  ise,  Cbicago,  1882. 
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It  is  here  shown  tlmt  from  the  earliest  ages  the  idea  of 
crossing  and  of  generation  were  instinctive  in  the  human  mind, 
and  the  cross,  a  right-angled  object,  was  symbolically  used  to 
represent  the  generative  forces  of  the  human  family.  Certainly 
the  law  of  crossing,  of  creating  angles  by  the  motions  of  the  chem- 
ical contents  of  the  ova  (in  which  sulphur  plays  an  important 
part),  is  instrumental  in  developing  the  germ,  for  without  the 
bisection  or  crossing  of  the  ova  no  further  development  could 
take  place.  Let  it  be  noted  that  sulphur  .  wherev  er  found  is 
cry  stallized,  and  it  is  probably  present  in  a  state  of  angularity  in  the 
om  of  mammals,  but  of  less  than  microscopic  proportions,  hence 
will  never  be  observed  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The  mightiest 
works  of  Nature  are  conducted  on  so  infinitesimal  a  scale  as  to  elude 
the  senses  and  instruments  of  man,  yet  we  know  that  wlien  a  cer- 
tain form  makes  its  appearance  in  a  perfected  or  completed  object 
tlie  basw  or  ruling  principle  of  that  form  was  present  from  the 
beginning. 

In  the  cooling  of  the  mineral  crystal  the  polarity  of  action 

tends  to  equation,  and  tluis  changes  t!ie  primitive  spherical  form 
(which  all  mineral  molecules  assume  when  in  a  state  of  fusion  or 
incandescence)  to  a  square  or  cube,  as  is  observed  in  alum  and  rock- 
salt,  or  to  a  right-angled  form,  as  in  many  minerals.  Thus  the 
square  and  cube  become  the  type-forms  of  exact  science,  because 
the  crystallization  or  squaring  of  the  crystal  by  cooling  perfects  its 
shape;  that  is  to  say,  it  assumes  the  form  which  it  always  retains, 
and  thus  shows  the  finished  or  completed  stage,  which  is  a  state 
depending  upon  exad  matliefmiiical  law  for  its  completion.  Now, 
in  the  transfonnation  of  the  egg  of  the  frog,  or  in  tlie  development 
of  the  human  germ  or  ova,  what  takes  place  after  the  ova  has  been 
{arried  along  the  Fallopian  tube  and  deposited  in  the  uteins? 
Why,  a  formative  process  analogous  to  that  wliich  changes  min- 
eral substances  from  numerous  spheroidal  forms  to  an  angled  or 
cubical  one.  The  polarity  of  the  forces  involved  in  development 
(call  them  electiic,  magnetic,  or  what  you  will)  optn-ate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  commence  a  system  of  e<pHttioii  according  to  geometric 
law,  and  this  system  is  expressed  by  lines  crossuig  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  creating  equal  areas  within  given  spaces.  Now, 
here  we  have  the  same  straight-lined,  angled,  and  geometric  law  of 
the  cube  and  square  many  times  repeated  in  the  evolution  of  a  germ- 
form  as  low  down  as  that  of  the  toad  or  frog  (and  this  process  is 
known  to  be  repeated  in  the  germs  of  all  mammals).  This,  then, 
is  the  law  of  form-development;  first,  the  ovoid  or  sphere;  later, 
the  angle,  square,  and  cube.  The  perfected  crj  stal  and  the  germ 
or  ova  in  taking  on  its  completed  form  presents  lines,  angles,  and 
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plain  cubes,  and  these  are  typical  of  exactitude,  measuiement, 
geometric  law,  and  are  the  analogues  of  the  equator  and  hnes  of 
latitude  and  longitude  which  man  uses  to  illustrate  equal  areas  of 
equal  distances  upon  the  globe;  an  unconscious  outworking  of  the 
law  of  geometric  form  which  dominates  not  only  his  own  germ- 
form,  but  also  that  of  the  form  of  the  perfected  human  being,  as 
obser\'ed  in  the  ovoid  or  rounded  form  of  the  artist,  and  the  square 
or  rectangular  form  of  the  man  of  science. 

The  bony  framework  of  man  is  composed  mainly  of  mineral 
matters, — lime,  etc, — and  it  is  these  mineral  substances  which  give 
solidity,  integrity,  and  angular  form  to  his  outline.  The  more 
bone  the  man  possesses  the  more  integrity,  morality,  and  capacity 
for  tlie  comprehension  of  mechanical  laws  will  he  exhibit.  Again, 
bone  is  formed  of  innumerable  crystals  of  angular  shape.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  idea,  Mr.  Andrews  remarks  thus : — 

The  whole  bony  fabric  not  only  of  man  but  of  every  animal,  as  well  as 
the  muscles  and  nerves  and  the  organs  ami  systems,  is  laid  out  iu  accord- 
ance with  a  primitive  typical  plan,  derived  from  the  typical  sectionizing  of 
the  Qlobe  Figure,  and  then  from  a  similar  sectioniztng  of  the  cube.  The 
whole  carpentry  of  every  organized  body  is  thus  devised  or  Belf-arranged, 
as  we  choose  to  regard  it,  ii)  orderly  obedience  to  these  simplest  and  most 
primitive  divisions  of  form.  Whether  it  is  ui^ed,  therefore,  as  the  true 
theory  of  tins  subject,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  operations  of  Reason 
in  the  Mhid  of  a  Conscious  Creator,  or  that  Reason  itself  is  a  mere  Echo  in 
the  Mind  of  Man  from  tlie  Inherent  Necessity  and  Universality  of  these 
primitive  Congruities  of  Form,  it  is  for  the  purely  Scientific  result  wholly 
indifferent.  The  two  theories  are  brought  into  a  complete  reconciliation 
upon  tlie  scientific  arena,  from  the  fact  that  under  the  operation  of  either 
theory  the  phenomenal  result  is  the  same.  * 

The  four  points  of  the  compass  are  also  illustrations  of  the 
angle  and  cube. 

Besides  the  spherical  and  square  forms  in  the  human  being, 
and  in  all  Nature  there  is  found  an  infinite  number  of  divene 
foims  composed  of  a  blending  of  the  square  and  sphere ;  each  ex- 
presses by  its  dominance  which  type  of  character  prevails.  If  the 
form  is  more  round  than  square,  the  artistic,  the  emotional,  and 
imaginative  type  is  exhibited.  If  the  square  form  is  slightly  in 
the  ascendancy,  the  mechanical,  exact,  scientific  and  moral  type  is 
illustrated,  and  so  of  all  the  manifold  varieties  of  form  produced 
by  the  varying  quantities  of  each  chemical  and  numerical  principle 
within  the  liuman  organism. 

In  the  segmentation  or  right-angled  furrowing  of  the  ovum  in 
its  development  from  a  globose  unit  to  an  angled,  progressive  con- 
dition, we  find  all  the  basic  principles  of  form  which  are  afterward 


*  Basic  Outlines  of  Univenologr,  p.  009. 
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repeated  in  incalculable  diversity  in  every  part  of  man,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  in  his  thoughts  as  well  as  in  his  own  shape ; 
alterward  the  thoughts  are  represented  in  his  motions  and  in  his 
life-work  and  pursuits.  A  round  man  will  think  round  thoughts; 
if  mental,  he  will  be  metaphysical, — a  creator  of  ideas  and  theo- 
ries. If  less  mental,  and  more  muscular  than  mental,  he  will 
pursue  some  form  of  art.  He  may  be  a  singer,  and  singing  is 
founded  on  the  curve ;  the  voice  impinging  upon  the  atmosphere 
sets  it  in  vibration,  and  these  vibrations  are  curvilinear.  The 
organs  of  speech  and  hearing  are  also  circular  or  curved,  or  are 
flexible,  and  thus  capable  of  receiving  and  emitting  sounds.  He 
may  as  an  athlete  repeat  his  rounded  form  in  his  motions  and 
attitudes;  if  an  actor,  his  speech  and  gestures  will  rei)eat  the 
forms  of  his  head,  body,  and  limbs,  by  describing  the  circle  or 
sections  of  it,  as  in  the  curvilinear  motions  of  his  gestui^es  and 
poses,  as  well  as  in  the  wavy  motions  produced  in  the  atmosphere 
by  his  voice. 

In  the  orderly  progress  of  the  evolution  of  mind  and  thought, 
theories  and  plans  naturally  precede  acts  or  results;  hence,  meta- 
physics— logic,  the  discussion,  investigation,  and  elaboration  of 
laws  and  principles — precede  their  practical  application.  Meta^ 
physics  in  all  ages  have  preceded  the  discovery  and  application  of 
scientific  laws.  The  form  must  first  be  in  the  thought  before  it  can 
outwork  in  acts  or  objects,  and  in  this  observation  we  can  make 
another  practical  application  of  the  basic  laws  of  form,  for  we  find 
that  the  forms  of  all  the  eminent  metaphysicians  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  are  rounded,  their  faces  inclined  to  the  ovoid  or  pyri- 
form  shape,  and  their  heads  globose.  Now  comes  the  application: 
The  ovoid  form  represents  creation,  infancy,  the  first  beginnings  of 
lile,  and  the  works  of  the  great  creative  philosophers  and  artists 
originate  in  the  domain  of  the  ovoid  or  spherical, — the  primitive 
form ;  for  all  art  is  based  upon  the  circle,  or  sections  of  it,  as  in 
painting,  speaking,  gesturing,  posing,  dancing,  and  athletics,  all 
included  by  me  under  the  general  term,  Art.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  mind  of  the  world,  art  and  metaphysics  preceded  the  discovery 
of  science,  which  in  our  age  is  tending  to  the  illustration  of  exact 
sdentific  and  demonstrable  law  through  the  practical  application 
of  those  external  and  immutable  laws  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  universal  existence,  and  which  find  their  highest  expression  in 
man,  and  are  indexed  more  particularly  and  unmistakably  upon  his 
physit^omy. 

In  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Greek  mind  we  find 
that  the  metaphysics  or  first  principles  of  thought  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  beinz  and  existence  were  investigated  and  carried^o  great 
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perfection.  We  also  find  that  tlie  science  of  number,  of  geometry, 
was  also  one  of  the  dominating  pursuits.  The  result  naturally  of 
tliese  two  studies  showed  itself  in  architecture  and  art,  the  branch 
of  art  dependent  directly  upon  weight  and  measurement,  viz.,  sculp- 
ture. These  two  forms  of  art  reached  their  acme  in  Greece,  and 
culminated  in  the  works  of  Agesandcr,  Agcladas,  Phidias,  Foly- 
cletus,  Agasias,  and  Praxitiles. 

Now,  tlie  science  of  number  is  naturally  related  to  logic  or 
leason.  This  evolves  metaphysical  discussion.  Number  and  logic 
develop  not  only  forms  of  thought,  but,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
produce  concrete  forms,  as  exhibited  in  buildings,  works  of  art,  etc. 
Sculpture  is  the  offspring  of  number,  as  in  measurement  and  weight, 
balance  or  equilibrium,  and  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  spherical 
form  for  its  perfection,  for  the  curves  of  the  outlines  of  all  figures 
are  sections  of  the  circle.  Architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though it  proceeds  primarily  from  number,  arises  from  a  distinct 
brancli  of  number  from  that  of  art.  It  proceeds  from  geometry,  and 
is  evolved  from  or  built  upon  the  square,  angle,  and  cubic  form, — 
upon  exact  scientific  measurement, — and  is  severely  simple,  accu- 
rate, defined,  and  no  less  beautiful  in  its  perfected  outlines  than  is 
the  statue  with  its  curving,  undulating  lines  of  blended  beauty. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  figure  of  the  Apollo  Bt^lvedere  in  the 
Vatican  with  the  symmetrical  and  finished  rectangular  form  of  tlie 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  we  shall  find  that,  although  these  bvo 
types  are  so  entirc'ly  distinct,  the  statue  and  the  building  are  equally 
grand,  btaiutiful,  and  perfect. 

The  figures  and  physiognomies  of  the  best  types  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  exhibit  the  dominance  of  the  brain  and  muscular  forms,  or  of 
the  muscular  and  brain  forms ;  the  former  represented  in  the  "  roomy 
arches"  of  the  head  of  Socrates,  Uie  metaphysician,  the  latter  in 
the  more  curving,  yielding,  elastic  form  of  the  sculptor.  Yet  both 
these  "  creations  "  belong  to  the  ovoid  class  of  forms,  hence  belong 
to  the  "  infantoid  "  order  of  mind.  (The  term  "  infantoid  "  is  here 
used  in  a  relative  sense,  and  regards  metaphysics  as  being  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  scientific  laws  or  of  the  positive  knowledge  of 
scientific  law.  The  course  of  mind-development  is  always  in  this 
manner :  first,  observation  ;  then  siumisc ;  then  theory ;  next,  dis- 
covery, and,  finally,  demonstration,  resulting  from  the  combination.) 
If  we  contrast  the  forms  and  physiognomies  of  these  men  with  our 
more  modem  scientists  we  shall  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
harmony  existing  between  the  forms,  tlioughts,  and  works  of  the 
former  and  the  figures,  faces,  and  works  of  the  latter.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  square-boned  figure  and  rectangular  face  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  with  the  romided  head  and  body  oL "  old  Socrates," 
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or  the  squared  face  and  form  of  Francis  Bacon,  Copernicus,  and 
Michael  Faraday,  eminent  scientists,  with  those  of  Plato  and  Her- 
bert Spencer,  ovoid-faced  men, — grand  theorizers.  Inventoi-s,  as 
a  rule,  possess  a  blending  of  the  squai'e  with  a  rounding  form  of 
the  forehead,  face,  and  figure.  In  some  the  angular  apiK'amnce 
predominates,  in  others  the  form  is  slighth  more  round  than 
square.  In  either  case  the  inventions  made  will  coincide  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  form.  The  intricacies  and  subtleties  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  human  forms  are  very  profound,  and  too  minute  and 
complex  to  enter  into  detail  here.  These  differences  in  form  and 
variations  in  character  will  be  elaborated  in  later  pages. 

In  concluding  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  two  most 
universal  type-forms,  viz.,  the  sphere  and  cube,  I  woiUd  state  that 
my  theory  will  prove  by  the  laws  of  Form  what  I  have  enunciated 
from  the  very  beginning  of  my  system,  viz.,  that  the  human  mind 
and  body  are  an  epitome  or  index  of  all  the  laws  and  principles 
which  exist  in  and  govern  the  universe.  I  have,  however,  gone 
farther,  and  have  shown  that  the  human  countenance  is  the  index 
or  verification  of  all  these  laws  and  principles,  and  have  elaborated 
a  system  wherein  archetypal  or  normal  type-forms  can  be  applied 
to  every  distinct  feature,  line,  outline,  and  most  minute  portion  of 
the  human  body,  and  thus  make  them  yield  up  the  secrets  of 
human  conduct,  moml,  physical,  and  intellectual,  proving  that 
Form  is  the  true  "  philosopher*s  stone,"  at  whose  bidding  Nature's 
most  secret  arcana  is  laid  bare  to  human  siglit  and  knowledge. 

The  basic  laws  of  form,  wlien  rigorously  applied  to  all  parts 
of  the  human  body,  yield  the  most  striking  results  in  the  line  of 
actual  and  positive  knowledge.  When  we  come  to  consider  that 
these  laws  are  just  as  rigorous  and  just  as  appUcable  to  the  begin- 
nings of  all  life,  organic  and  inorganic,  and  that  they  are  as  self- 
revealing  in  the  completed  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  as  in  the 
perfected  man,  we  learn  that  there  is  a  universality  of  law  showing 
everywhere  by  a  universal  metliod  of  expression.  In  short,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  concur  with  Mr.  Andrews  when  he  states : — 

Form  is  the  most  determinate  and  exact  of  all  the  domains  of  Being. 
As  Number  furnishes  the  .Universal  Principles  of  Tilings  and  their  Tech- 
nical Namiugs,  so  Form  furnishes  their  Precise  and  Diagrammatic  Illus- 
tration. * 

The  law  of  the  angle,  the  square,  and  the  cube  (and  these 
include  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal),  as  exemplified  by  the 
highest  and  most  perfected  of  human  forms,  is  shown  to  be  the  law 
of  con^ledon,  as  well  as  the  form  which  in  man  is  capable  of  the 
greatest  moral  force,  scientific  judgment,  and  comprehension  of 

■  *  Basic  OutllneB  of  Univenology.  p.  614.  ^  i 
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mechanical  laws,  which  last  are  the  universal  principles  upon  which 
all  nature  is  founded  and  operated.  Those  whom  I  have  selected 
to  represent  these  laws  are  Martin  Luther,  who,  by  his  cubosity, 
squareness,  and  integrity  was  able  to  successfully  defy  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  world  in  the  cause  of  right,  was  a  moral  giant ;  but  the 
one  in  whose  form  is  embodied  the  vei*y  highest  degree  of  scientific 
principles  is  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  one  in  whose  structure  may 
be  seen  the  square,  upright,  and  downright  form  of  the  most  exact 
of  the  mechanical  forms,  viz.,  the  straight  line,  the  angle,  the  cross, 
and  square,  is  Thomas  Jefferson.  These  are  all  typical  men.  Their 
characters,  life-work,  and  results  were  in  accord  with  their  forms, — 
moral,  straight,  square,  and  in  harmony  with  the  mechanical  laws 
of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Andrews'  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  these  several  laws 
of  form  is  stated  thus.    He  observes: — 

Next  above  the  straightened  point  is  the  straight  Hne.  The  Straight 
Line  is  the  Type  of  Laws  in  Science,  as  derived  from  the  Primordial  Prin- 
ciples represented  by  tliese  minims  of  Straight  Form,  as  the  Heads  or 
Beginnings  of  Laws.  The  Square  is  representative  of  Exaetifieil  Specu- 
lationa  and  Explanations  under  the  guidance  of 'known  laws,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  Pure  Abstract  Scientific  Theories,  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  the 
induction  or  accumulation  of  corresponding  facts. 

The  Cube  is  the  Type  Symbol  or  Representative  of  Science,  or  a  Sci- 
ence as  a  Completed  Structure  as  to  its  main  outline.  It  is,  then,  the  body 
of  a  Temple  or  Edifice  having  in  it  by  Subdivision  various  apartments  or 
rooms. 

The  Cube  is,  then,  in  all  wa3'S  tlie  Grand,  Elaborate,  Scientific  Emblem, 
while  it  is  also  the  Grand  Type  of  Structure  or  Architectural  Plan.  Im- 
buing the  Mind  with  Science  or  Knowledge  is  instinctively  called  Instruc- 
tion (Latin  ift,  in ;  struere,  to  build),  or  Bni!ding-in.  The  Cube  presents, 
better  timn  any  other  figure,  tlie  Conjoined  Conceptions  of  Length,  Breadth, 
and  Thickness,  which  are  in  an  important  sense  the  radical  conceptions  of 

all  Form  It  results  from  what  has  been  shown  that  the  Cube 

or  Main  Elevation  of  an  Edific  Fane  or  Temple  is  by  an  obvious  echo  of 
Analogy  the  Standard  Emblem  or  Symbol  or  Type  of  the  Total  Elaborate 
Construction  of  Being.* 

The  careful  reader  and  acute  observer  in  scientific  physiognomy 
will  find  himself  enriched  by  these  extensive  extracts  from  "  Uni- 
versology."  Not  only  so,  but  he  will  see  how  accurately  they 
coincide  with  my  system  down  to  the  last  detail  even.  It  affords 
me  great  satisfaction  to  find  the  corroboration  of  my  theories  of 
form  so  logically  indorsed  by  this  great  philosopher's  ideas  as  well 
as  by  several  other  eminent  men  mentioned  in  this  and  other  chap- 
ters. Other  principles  of  form  will  now  come  foi-ward  for  consider- 
ation. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages 


*  Basic  OutUnes  of  Univeraologr,  p.  691  «<  teg.  * 
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to  the  investigation  only  of  the  normal  or  regular  factors  and  laws 
of  form.  The  thought  will  present  itself  to  the  careful  reader. 
How  come  those  innumerable  pciTersions  of  cliaracter  wlwch  are 
observed  in  the  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  insane,  eccentric,  and  con- 
genital criminal  ]  To  which  class  of  form  do  their  pecuhar  shapes 
belong,  and  wliat  law  of  form  shall  we  apply  to  their  singularly 
m^formed  icaturcs,  organs,  limbs,  and  bodies  ]  Tills  question  is 
pertinent,  for  regular,  natuml  law  docs  not  ap])ly  to  them,  nor 
would  its  apphcation  produce  an -intelligible  and  satisfactory  answer. 
In  order  that  there  should  be  room  for  evolution,  for  progress,  the 
creative  power,  or  Nature,  has  set  in  motion  piimarily  the  law  of 
the  sphere.  This  form  is  the  only  one  wliich  coidd  produce  regular 
rotatory  motions  in  every  direction ;  hence,  it  is  the  form  of  flexi- 
bility, and  when  we  have  an  instrument  which  is  capable  of  curved 
motions,  we  then  have  an  instrument  which  can  by  interference  be 
arrested  in  its  perfect  curvation,  and  by  its  very  flexibility  be  per- 
verted or  changed  in  its  original  design  from  its  natural  course ; 
hence,  its  movements  can,  if  interfered  with,  originate  discordant 
and  abnormal  manifestations  of  form,  sound,  and  motion.  The 
muscular  apparatus  is  the  principal  motive  apparatus  of  t!ie  body, 
and  is  built  upon  the  plan  of  perfect  curvation,  and  in  its  normal 
state  will  produce  perfect  curves  in  every  outiine,  motion,  and 
movement  of  the  body,  hands,  and  vocal  organs.  Now,  when 
human  ignorance,  or  ignorant  and  already  vitiated  human  parents 
or  ancestors  have  brought  forth  perverted  offspring — an  idiot,  a 
congenital  criminal,  or  defective  child,  for  example — we  observe 
some  one  or  more  of  the  following  phenomena,  viz.,  obliquity  of 
the  vision  (as  in  crossed  eyes),  angularity  of  the  head,  which  should 
be  rounding ;  or,  in  others,  the  slanting  of  one  foot,  and  skew  of 
the  eye  (cat-like),  the  extreme  slope  of  tlie  shoulders,  the  crooking 
of  the  mouth  (the  normal  type  of  which  is  the  straiglit  line);  crook- 
ing of  the  lower  joint  of  the  leg,  the  normal  form  of  the  bone 
being  also  straight ;  a  devious,  winding,  serpentine  gait,  or  else  a 
purposeless,  unintelligent  sliuifle  from  side  to  side ;  angular  ges- 
tures, or  awkward,  lialf-curving  ones  ;  crook(?d  features  of  the  face; 
much  too  flexible  fingers,  hands,  and  limbs,  and  voices  either  ex- 
tremely harsh,  discordant,  and  bass,  or  else  extremely  soft,  silly 
sweet,  and  insincere,  lacking  in  volume  and  reahty,  or  hsping.  We 
know,  when  we  observe  aU  these,  that  there  has  been  an  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  normal  form,  and  that  (ignorantly,  of  course)  parents 
or  ancestors  have  united  who  were  unfit  and  wholly  inadapted  to 
perpetuate  normal  types,  as  is  often  observed  in  the  union  of  two 
consumptives,  or  those  with  a  tendency  to  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  pos- 
sessed of  a  torpid  liver,  and  other  defects  of  forn^,^ry^^a|fg^^^^fjon. 
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These  aie  some  of  the  signs  and  forms  of  perverted  or  defect- 
ive beings,  who  are  neither  natural,  artistic,  nor  scientific.  They 
are  the  products  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  Art,  and  Sci- 
ence— true  illegitimates,  having  upon  their  escutcheon,  the  iace, 
the  bar  sinister.  These  signs  and  forms  have  been  observed  in 
association  and  singly  in  congenital  criminals,  such  as  liars,  sneak- 
thieves,  confidence-operators,  and  in  the  several  grades  of  defective 
mentality,  weak  morality,  or  idiocy,  and  iu  tlie  several  stages  of 
eccentricity  tending  sometimes  to  madness,  and  sometimes  to  the 
border-land  of  genius.  Observe  these  peculiarities  of  form,  sound, 
and  motion  where  we  may,  they  indicate  that  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct principle  of  form  must  be  applied  to  them  in  order  to  unravel 
the  hidden  depths  of  their  characters  and  to  seek  the  mainspring 
of  tiieir  motives. 

THE  LAW  OF  SCALENISM,  OB  PERVERSION. 

This  is  the  law  which  will  apply  to  such  defective  beings,  and 
is  the  only  one  which  will  interpret  their  tnie  character.  The  law 
and  form  of  the  skew  is  their  normal  type,  and  in  order  to  improve 
or  alter  their  natures  for  the  better  the  most  enlightened  scientific 
treatment  is  demanded.  For  the  credit  of  humanity  I  wUl  say  that 
idiocy,  feeble-mindedness,  and  dipsomania  are  regarded  as  diseases 
and  defects  and  are  treated  as  such.  In  former  ages  they  were 
regarded  as  possessions  by  demons. 

Veiy  little  justice  is  accorded  the  congenital  criminal  who 
daily  violates  some  of  the  ten  commandments.  He  is  regarded  as 
being  a  willful  violator  of  these  moral  laws,  and  is  not  understood 
to  be  acting  under  an  in-esistible  and,  to  him^  a  natural  impulse. 
The  law  of  his  being  is  oblique,  askew,  and  slanting;  not  straight, 
square,  upright,  and  downright.  His  form  or  features  are  also  of 
similar  shape.  If  he  have  no  rich  or  influential  friends  to  shield 
and  pay  for  his  delinquencies,  he  is  thrust  into  prison,  where  he 
meets  hundreds  even  more  defective  than  himself,  and  here,  in- 
stead of  being  purified  and  elevated,  raised  above  his  former  self  by 
being  straightened  and  squar&l  by  intelligent  scientific  treatment, 
he  graduates  in  crime,  and  is  able  upon  making  his  exit  to  outdo 
all  his  former  criminal  exploits,  and  add  his  quota  to  the  criminal 
element  of  the  country  by  propagating  a  brood  of  liis  own  sort,  and 
so  perpetuate  skewism,  or  the  law  of  the  abnormal. 

In  geometry  a  scalene  is  a  triangle,  having  its  sides  and  angles 
uneven ;  in  fact,  it  is  all  awry  and  askew,  a  ludicrous  burlesque 
upon  a  true  triangle,  and  looks  like  a  good  triangle  on  a  "  spree." 
Just  so  do  the  poor  victims  to  man's  ignorant  building  look  when 
contrasted  with  the  best  forms ;  they  are  aw^^^g^^^(^i^^9e](^  not  in 
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harmony  with  the  persons  and  conditions  about  them.  They  de- 
mand our  largest  philosophy,  justice,  and  loxe,  and,  like  the 
Arabian  philosopher,  we  should  pray;  "Oh  God,  be  good  to  the 
wicked  (defective),  for  Thou  hast  been  sufficiently  kind  to  the  good 
in  making  them  such." 

It  is  this  abnormal  principle  of  the  skew  which  we  have  now 
under  consideration,  and  which  produces  the  various  and  innumer- 
able malformations  which  are  the  result  of  the  ignorant  human 
builders  or  defective  parents,  who  unite  in  producing  such  wretched 
burlesques  upon  human  nature  as  are  found  in  e\'ery  community. 
The  title  of  this  law  I  have  adopted  from  Mr.  Andrews,  and  wUl 
now  make  its  practical  application.  There  is  a  law  operative 
throughout  Nature  by  which  an  attempt  in  prenatal  life  is  made  to 
return  to  normal  types.  Were  not  this  the  case  tlie  world  would 
be  now  filled  with  monstrosities  instead  of  the  passably  regular 
forms  which  prevail.  Another  principle  of  form  and  growth  is 
observed  in  the  artistic  modifications  which  occur  in  the  changing 
of  the  form  of  the  infant  from  a  globular  vegetative  shape  to  the 
later  ovoid,  curved,  or  square  form  which  it  assumes  in  adult  life, 
and  which  becomes  its  final  or  completed  shape.  The  vegetative 
adult  always  retains  this  form,  and  its  accompanying  comparative 
iu&ntile  condition  of  intellect.  The  same  soft,  fluidic,  fatty  form 
is  characteristic  of  some  idiots,  feeble-minded  pei-sons,  and  -many 
who  are  lacking  in  good,  square,  moral  natures,  or  strong  and 
sound  judgment. 

The  law  of  the  skew  obtains  to  some  extent  in  the  lower 
orders,  among  vegetables  and  animals,  as  witnessed  in  the  several 
malformations  of  form  and  perversions  of  character.  The  latitude 
allowt^  to  Nature,  XJoupled  with  ignorant  interference,  is  the  cause 
of  these  "  freaks,"  as  they  are  termed.  In  order  that  progress  or 
evolution  should  have  scope  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  of  action 
is  essential ;  hence,  these  abnormal  phenomena. 

Disease  is  a  temporary  .return  to  abnormal  or  perverted  types; 
80  true  is  this,  that  we  find  that  even  the  handwriting  of  those  who 
have  had  nervous  shocks  becomes  altered  and  appears  iiTegular, 
skewed,  shaky,  or  angular, — ^like  the  features  and  limbs  of  the  par- 
alytic. Interference  with  the  normal  law  of  form  by  the  union  of 
inadapted  parents  or  by  disease,  afterward  produces  similar  results, 
viz.,  perversions  of  function  and  form.  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  all  criminals,  feeble-minded  or  insane  persons  are  incarcerated 
in  jails  and  asylums.  Moving  about  in  society  are  large  numbers 
of  the  skewed,  oblique  criminal,  eccentric,  semi-insane,  semi- 
idiotic,  and  feeble-minded  individuals,  but  often  in  such  compara- 
tively slight  degree  or  so  shielded  as  to  oscap||,.^^e^^igmf^es. 
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Many  elegantly-dressed  dames  have  been  detected  in  the  act  of 
shoplifting  and  "  kleptomania,"  as  stealing  is  termed  when  exhib- 
ited by  the  rich,  but  is  set  down  to  individual  "  pecuharities "  of 
the  subject,  and  is  hushed  up  by  the  payment  for  the  articles  taken. 
Congenital  liars  and  the  congcnitally  feeble-minded  (in  varying 
degrees)  are  observed  in  every  circle  and  sphere  of  society.  It  is 
only  when  their  acts  become  unendurable  that  they  are  restrained 
(either  publicly  or  privately)  of  their  liberty.  One  class  of  detest- 
able criminals,  as  a  r»de,  are  seldom  punished,  never  adequately. 
I  refer  to  those  lecherous  fiends  who  are  prowling  about  in  every 
community  seeking  to  debauch  innocence,  and  who  leave  death 
and  destruction  in  their  train.  These  immoral  monsters  (for  they 
are  neither  brute  nor  human)  should  be  deprived  of  their  power 
to  perpetuate  such  crimes  as  are  often  proved  upon  tliem ;  for 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  teach  them  better  or  to  make  them 
able  to  control  their  morbid  sexual  impulse  in  any  i-easonable 
manner  wliatsoever,  for  this  impulse  in  a  primitive  one,  the  next 
most  powerful  to  hunger ;  hence,  a  part  of  the  real  being  itself 

As  before  stated,  straiglitness,  perpendicularity,  and  horizon- 
tality  are  inherent  properties  of  bone, — true  curving  of  muscle. 
If  tlie  bone  has  not  sufficient  mineral  matter  in  its  composition  to 
make  it  straight  and  firm  the  character  suffers  through  a  deficiency 
of  integrity.  If  the  muscle  is  rigid  and  does  not  curve  properly  and 
easily,  then  we  find  the  excess  either  of  will  or  stupidity.  If  the 
muscle  curves  imperfectly,  we  find  awkwardness  of  movement, 
gesture,  position,  and  inability  to  execute  mechanical  move- 
ments with  dexterity,  precision,  and  accuracy,  as  is  observed  in 
the  feeble-minded  and  in  many  professional  criminals.  When  the 
ravages  of  paralysis  are  disceniible  in  the  face,  at  times  they  as- 
sume a  skewed  Or  crooked  appearance  owing  to  the  perversiom  of 
^  nervous  st/atem.  This  is  another  proof  that  abnormal  action 
tends  to  abnormal  form  and  skews  the  features  affected.  When 
the  muscles  are  too  soft  and  flexible  and  the  bones  small  and  soft, 
abounding  in  animal  matter,  the  subject  is  apt  to  be  too  flexible, 
too  yielding  for  morality,  and  shifts  his  position  and  opinion  with 
every  wind  that  blows ;  hence,  suffers  through  want  of  firmness, 
decision,  rectitude,  or  a  ^wsitive  opinion.  Many  sneak-thieves 
possess  great  flexibility  and  the  capacity  for  turning  and  shifting ; 
hence  has  arisen  the  vague,  instinctive  idea  that  a  man  too  supple 
in  his  movements  is  dangerous. 

The  peculiar  lack  of  grace,  beauty,  and  aptness  on  the  part 
of  professional  or  congenital  criminals  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  observation  on  the  part  of  prison  surgeons  in  Europe,  where 
there  exists  an  hereditary  class  of  criminals,  Jm^i^^  i^^^f^d  to 
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crime.  All  dasses  of  defective  beings  also  exhibit  peculiarities  of 
slant,  skew,  or  oblique  lines  and  movements,  which  are  observed 
in  the  gait,  attitude,  position  of  the  body  and  limbs,  the  set  of  the 
feet,  and  slant  of  the  shoulders ;  all  these  reveal  perverseness. 
In  some  cases  it  does  not  assume  criminal  or  idiotic  proportions, 
but  simply  tends  to  awkwardness  and  willfulness,  to  cranky  or 
inapt  methods  of  working,  walking,  etc.  This  is  the  method  of 
operation  of  the  jjrintjiple  or  spirit  of  the  skew,  slant,  or  oblique 
line,  often  observed  more  particularly  in  the  various  features, 
manbers,  and  outlines  of  the  human  family.  It  produces  neither 
a  trae  curve  nor  a  straight  line,  nor  a  true  angle  and  square ;  yet 
tends  or  attempts  to  evolve  both.  Wliere  the  slant  predominates 
it  will  show  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  features,  limbs,  or  out- 
lines of  the  body,  or  in  the  walk,  the  gesture,  the  voice,  and  puiv 
suits.  In  some  persons  it  is  indicated  by  sophistical  writings,  or 
in  poor  attempts  at  works  of  art,  or  in  hoarse,  discordant,  or  shrill 
vooilization,  and  in  various  and  numerous  social  and  commercial 
irregularities. 

Eceenirieitt/  of  manner  is  another  manifestation  of  abnormal 
development.  It  sometimes  resiUts  in  insanity  as  well  as  talent, 
as  in  Dean  Swift  and  Marj-  Lamb,  tlie  gifted  writers.  In  others  it 
is  allied  to  genius,  and  is  sometimes  characteristic  of  criminals. 

The  law  of  the  slant  or  skew  operates  ditFerently  from  the 
law  of  the  angle;  yet  angular  people  are  sometimes  judged  by 
the  law  of  the  slant.  It  is  true  that  angular  pei'sons  are  slightly 
eccentric  and  peculiar,  yet,  as  a  rule,  are  honorable,  sometimes  un- 
pleasantly so  in  tlieir  manifestations  of  the  square  principle,  and 
show  it  by  projecting  their  opinions  (as  well  as  their  elbows)  for- 
ward at  inopportune  times.  They  lack  tact,  and  are  disagreeably 
blunt  in  their  enunciation  of  unpleasant  truths.  What  this  class 
of  persons  lack  is  the  rounding,  yielding,  agreeable  curving  prin- 
ciple, the  angular  element  being  disproportionately  great,  thus 
opposed  to  symmetry  of  form  as  well  as  to  sj-mmctry  of  character, 
yet  harmonizing  with  the  elements  and  principles  of  form  which 
are  dominant  in  them. 

There  is  always  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  dominating 
forces  of  being  to  produce  harmony,  equilibrium,  and  symmetry  in 
all  things.  This  is  Nature's  method  pre-eminently ;  it  also  is  the 
endeavor  of  Art  and  is  the  supreme  law  of  Science.  When  a  failure 
to  produce  these  ends  occurs  it  results  from  interference  in  some 
way  with  the  laws  involved.  The  monstrosities  and  abnormal  de- 
velopraeuts  obser\'e(l  in  tlie  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  kingdoms 
are  the  result  of  violated  laws,  wliether  we  are  able  to  trace  them 
to  their  origifj'"^r  not.    Giants,  dwarfs,  hunchbacks,  two-headed 
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women  and  animals,  and  those  with  superfluous  members,  as  well 
as  congenital  idiots,  drunkards,  and  criminals,  are  proofs  and  illus- 
trations of  a  falling  away  from  righteousness  in  the  past  of  oui^ 

selves  or  of  our  ancestors. 

"  Genius  is  ofttimes  to  madness  near  allied,"  and  the  infraction 
of  certain  laws  by  some  has  produced  sometimes  very  talented 
persons.  This  infraction  of  laws  on  the  part  of  others  has  evolved 
an  idiot  or  criminal.  Maudsley  tells  us  "insanity  in  one  generation 
often  induces  immorality  in  the  next,"  and  vice  versd.  When  the 
law  of  the  slant  is  allowed  to  govern  we  cannot  predict  where  the 
warping  will  end,  nor  yet  what  form  it  will  assume  and  exhibit. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, — that  it  will  produce  biased,  warped, 
eccentric,  insane,  or  criminal  characters.  How  essential,  then,  the 
constant  study  of  what  I  have  named  the  "  divine  sciences,"  viz.. 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Heredity,  Hygiene,  and  Physiognomy!  How 
necessary  the  application  of  their  laws !  For,  "  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples of  each  science  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the  sciences.  The 
principles  of  one  science  fully  comprehended  are  a  key  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  sciences.  They  are  the  same  footsteps  of  Nature 
treading  upon  several  subjects."* 

This  philosophy  or  universal  law  is  illustrated  at  its  comple- 
tion by  forms  which  possess  the  normal  principles  of  form.  The 
highest  expression  of  divine  architectural  skill  is  in  the  human 
body  and  face.  To  comprehend  the  basic  laws  which  produce  the 
most  perfection  in  this  direction  should  be  our  aim,  and  the  three 
domains  of  Nature,  Art,  and  Science  are  the  fields  wherein  the 
human  being  may  co-operate  with  the  Creator  in  improving  by 
design,  through  law,  tlie  human  family.  Nature,  Art,  and  Science 
are  the  true  fkctors  of  Being  which  are  found  in  varying  degrees 
of  power  in  all  natural  objects.  The  plant,  cultivated  up  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  (as  most  of  our  garden  vegetables  have  been 
from  wild  stock,  wholly  uneatable),  is  a  product  of  Nature,  Art, 
and  Science  combined,  tlie  scientific  fkctor  here  dominating  because 
the  perfection  has  arisen  through  the  application  of  scientific  laws 
in  regard  to  the  best  soil,  location,  treatment,  etc.  Here  Nature 
and  Art  are  subdominant,  and  the  triumphs  of  science  ih  vegetable 
products  are  every  day  witnessed  upon  our  tables.  Let  any  one 
follow  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  potato,  the  cucumber, 
the  radish,  the  beet,  the  tomato,  the  celeiy,  or  other  vegetable,  and 
he  will  receive  a  most  instructive  lesson  in  the  scientific  culture  of 
natural  products  which  will  be  quite  astonishing.  In  some  in- 
stances tlic  cultivation  seems  to  ha^'e  left  but  a  mere  su^estion  of 
shape  and  flavor  of  the  original  wild  edible.    Just  so  it  would  be 


•  Body  and  Hind,  Henry  Maodsley,  H.D.,  p.  18& 
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with  the  human  race  if  scientific  law  were  allowed  scope  in  the 
matter  of  reproduction,  instead  of  childish  instinct,  blind  passion, 
or  selfish  indulgence.  These  are  not  the  forces  we  put  into  horti- 
culture or  horse-breeding,  for  here  they  would  not  pay. 

The  blending  or  co-operation  of  Nature,  Art,  and  Science  in 
the  evolution  of  the  human  race  is  shown  in  many  ways.  To  those 
accustomed  to  take  the  very  limited  view  of  Art,  that  it  consists 
merely  in  painting  pictures,  singing,  acting,  etc.,  the  idea  of  man 
being  in  part  an  art>>product,  will  appear  strange,  but  tliis  will  seem 
plainer  when  it  is  stated  that  those  bom  in  barbarism  are  more 
nearly  children  of  Nature;  those  bom  in  civilization  are  more 
nearly  children  of  Art,  i.e.,  bom  under  the  influences  of  education 
and  refinement,  and  are  hence  ctdtimfed  products  by  preponder- 
ance. Children  whose  parents  have  intermarried  according  to  the 
laws  of  fitness  and  adaptation,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  the 
progenitors  of  superior  offspring,  are  more  particularly  the  product 
of  Science,  with  a  subdominance  of  Nature  and  Art  intermingled  in 
their  make-up.  Such  children  may  not  necessarily  be  superior  to 
all  otlier  children,  but  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  what  cither  of 
those  parents  would  have  perpetuated  had  they  intermarried  with 
more  unsuitable  mates. 

The  law  of  "  natural  selection,"  so  happily  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  is  the  method  which  Nature  pursues  to  improve  the  human 
race  and  all  races,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, which,  it  appears,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
carrying  forward  the  evolution  of  the  race  toward  a  higher  grade 
of  development.  Those  bom  under  the  spontaneous  operation  of 
this  law  are  almost  purely  natural  products. 

In  civilization,  the  choice  of  the  woman  by  the  man,  on  the 
ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  excdlence,  is  an  aid — a  slight  one — 
to  the  former  slow  method  of  improvement.  This  is  the  triumph 
of  Art  over  Nature.  The  tliird  method,  that  which  is  pursued  by 
a  very  limited  number  of  persons,  indeed,  in  civilized  life, — the 
plan  of  intermarrying  because  of  mutual  adaptation  and  fitness, — 
produces  a  scientific  result  in  ofispring,  bom  according  to  law, 
bred  with  the  design  of  improving  the  race  by  scientific  culture. 
This  method,  if  universally  practiced,  would  carry  forward  the  evo- 
lution of  the  race  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  the  higher,  scientific 
plan  of  reproduction  were  followed  instead  of  the  instinctive  or 
animal-like  method  (which  is  the  lowest  form  of  reproduction,  and 
the  one  commonly  pursued  in  civilization  as  well  as  in  barbarism, 
in  obedience  to  a  blind,  sexual  impulse  or  selfish  gratification), 
there  would  be  evolved  a  race  of  wonderful  beings  far  transcending 
any  which  have  ever  appeared  on  earth. 
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T!ie  principal  and  most  important  use  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Basic  Principles  of  Form  is  found  in  its  appUcation  to  scientific 
physiognomy,  and  the  most  imiwrtaut  use  of  this  science  is  toward 
the  scientific  culture  of  the  human  race.  To  study  the  science  for 
the  simple  desire  of  knowing  what  certain  faces  and  forms  reveal 
is  mere  childish  curiosity.  The  apph'cnfion  of  its  principles  is  its 
highest  use.  My  motive  in  elalwrating  this  system  procwds  pri- 
marily from  a  desire  to  improve  the  race  hy  pmctical  methods,  to 
bring  it  up  to  a  higher  grade  of  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
excellence,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  slow  and  uncertain  natural 
way  advised  by  theologists,  which  is  the  merely  sentimental  phase 
of  improvement,  slow  and  uncertain,  not  radical  and  certain.  I  do 
not  wish  to  underrate  theology  or  any  other  system  of  ethics  which 
promotes  in  any  degree,  however  slight,  the  morality  and  integrity 
of  humanity;  but  what  I  urge  is  that  fundamental  principles  of 
life  are  now,  at  this  parHcuhiv  stage  of  the  world's  development, 
greatly  needed,  and  I  add  this,  my  contribution,  in  a  true  mission- 
ary spirit,  as  being  the  attitude  of  benevolence  I  hold  and  have 
ever  held  toward  my  fellow-beings.  The  form  of  its  expression  has, 
however,  changed  with  advancing  years  ;  for,  whereas  in  my  youth 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  proceed  to  Africa  and  Cliristianize  the  bar- 
barous races,  I  now  believe  it  my  duty  to  remain  at  home  and 
appeal  to  the  most  enlightened  and  refined  of  the  Christian  races, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  divinely  constitute<l  scientific  law  instead 
of  teaching  inspirational,  intuitive  beliefs  to  the  heathen.  The 
latter  belongs  to  the  infantile  stage  of  man  and  the  race  and  the 
former  to  the  adult  stage  of  mind. 

In  the  ])receding  pages  each  primal  principle  of  form  has  been 
considered.  There  now  remains  only  the  duty  of  giving  a  tabulated 
summation  of  the  several  discriminations  of  form,  together  with 
their  related  symbols  or  significations.  The  six  simple  mechanical 
powers  involved  in  Nature,  or  the  working  forces  which  operate 
the  world  and  man's  organism  alike, — viz.,  the  lever,  the  wheel, 
the  axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge  and  screw, — ^will 
be  treated  of  when  we  arrive  at  the  discussion  of  the  moving  forces 
or  dynamics  of  the  human  mind  and  body.  Tliis  chapter  is  de- 
voted more  particularly  to  tlie  application  of  the  factors  of  Form  to 
the  human  organism,  regardless  of  the  operation  and  effects  of 
the  meclianical  forces  and  visceral  organs  which  produce  them, 
except  in  the  most  primitive  and  elementary  sense,  as  connected 
with  primitive  geometry  or  the  form  and  motions  of  the  planets.  Let 
it  be  understood  in  the  following  summary  that  the  term  *'  artistic' 
is  used  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  including  not  only  the 
art-side  of  Nature,  but  also  all  of  the  arts  of  man,  such  as  sculpture. 
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painting,  acting,  singing,  musical  instrumentation,  athletics  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  semi-artistic  professions,  such  as  photography,  pho- 
nography, telegraphy,  and  all  other  arts  which  are  a  combination 
of  art  and  science,  with  the  art  principles  dominant,  and  a  sub- 
dominance  of  the  scientific  laws. 

The  term  "  scientific"  is  also  used  comprehensively,  and  in- 
cludes mechanism,  invention,  and  all  scientific  pursuits  in  which 
mechanical  or  sdentiiic  principles  dominate  the  artistic. 


The  Normal  Factors  of  Form  and  Beinq  in  Nature,  Art,  ahd  Science. 

The  Sphere,  the  Curve,  the  Square. 


The  Point,  . 
The  Sphere, 
Product, 


The  LiiTE,  . 
The  Anole,  . 

The  SqcABE, 

The  Cube,  . 


Motion,  Germination,  Progress. 
Nature,  Art,  Infantile  Stage. 
The  curvilinear  or  artistic  man  (Dormal 
type.) 

Science,  Determinate  form. 

Reeularity,     Precipe     "  Diagrammatic 

Illustration." 
Stability,   Rectitude,   Morality,  "The 

Measure  of  a  Man." 
Integrity,  Wholeoefls,  Completion,  Adult 

Stage. 


Beaaty. 


Perfection. 


Prodvct, 


Natural,  Artistic,  Scientific. 
The  square  or  scientiflc  man  (normal  type). 


The  Law  of  Ihpebfect  Curtatiok,  Illustrated  by  the  Abnormal 
Factors  of  Form  abd  Beino,  Skewibh  or  Scalenibm. 


One-sidedness,  Immorality. 
NoD-Btability,  Genius,  Ugliness,  or  Mad- 
ness, CoDtrariness  of  Thought  and 
Action. 

Sophistry,  Knavery,  Defective  Func- 
tions. 

Perversion  of  Form  and  Motion,  as  ic^ 

SiSlSTRALITT  OB  LeFT- 

handedness,     .      .   Awkward  and  Inapt  Movements. 


OBLiqriTT,  . 

Eccentricitt, 


Ixperfect  Curvatiow, 


Imperfection. 


Imperfect  corratlon,  or  crookedness  of  the  features,  the  head,  the  limbs,  the 
organs,  and  body,  producing  malformation  of  the  organs  of  speed],  hearing,  a|id 
Bight. 


Product, 


Unnatural,  Inartistic,  V.nsciextific. 
.   The  crooked  or  perverted  man  (abnormal  type). 
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CHAPTER  HL 


The  Five  Organ  Ststems  which  Create  Form  and  Character. 

"The  history  of  the  evolution  of  form,  which  primfirily  occupies  ub,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  history  of  the  cTolution  of  factions,  aod  this  is  equally  tme  of  the 
human  and  all  other  organisms."  * 

"  Habits  and  the  use  and  disuse  of  oigans  are  certainly  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance as  efitcient  causes  of  organic  form."t 

VICTOR  COUSIN,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the  beautiful, 
remarks:  "All  is  symbolic  in  Nature.  Form  is  not 
form  only;  it  unfolds  something  inward." J  This  phi- 
losophy is  scientifically  correct,  for  it  is  a  law  of  Nature 
that  form  indicates  character ;  if  this  be  so,  then  the 
form  or  shape  of  the  individual  must  bear  a  strong  relation  to  his 
actions.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  is  also  tme  that  if  in  attending 
to  the  detail  of  a  man's  physiognomy  we  observe  with  the  eye  of 
science,  we  shall  be  able  to  discern  not  alone  his  mental  powers  and 
his  moral  proclivities,  but  likewise  hia  physical  qualities  and  predis- 
positions to  health  and  disease. 

The  natural  shape,  or  the  one  with  which  one  is  bom,  can  be 
modified,  it  is  true,  by  attention  to  diet,  rest,  exercise,  mental  occu- 
pation, etc.,  but,  as  little  attention  is  paid  to  modifying  inherited 
forms,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  majority  of  men  attain  manhood 
with  the  form  which  was  inherited^  unless  disease,  diet,  or  una- 
voidable circumstances  have  modified  the  inherited  form.  In 
investigating  the  laws  and  forms  of  organic  life  and  their  mean- 
ings, we  must  be  governed  by  the  methods  of  reasoning  that  are 
olKerved  in  all  other  departments  of  scientific  research.  We  must 
first  collect  the  &cts  as  to  forms  and  their  related  characters,  then 
we  must  pursue  a  course  of  generalizing,  as  it  is  termed.  This 
consists  in  collecting  a  certain  number  of  facts  relating  to  forms, 
together  with  the  characteristics  which  accompany  such  forms, 
and  then  compare  facts  and  forms,  and  if  in  the  mnjority  of  in- 
stances the  facts  and  forms  agree  we  have  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  found  a  law.  Tliis  is  the  method  pursued  by  all  scientists. 
The  safest  and  surest  way  of  discovering  the  laws  and  truths 

*  Haeclcel's  EvolntioD  of  Man,  toU  1,  p.  86. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

t  PbUosopby  of  the  Beautiful,  Victor  Cousin,  p.  120. 
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of  Nature  is  to  follow  her  indications,  to  use  one^s  sense  of  obser- 
vation and  comparison,  and  to  interpret  Form  according  to  its 
indications,  assisted  by  the  "  basic  laws  of  form." 

That  all  form  indicates  character  is  a  principle  so  well  estab- 
lished throughout  Nature  as  to  need  little  testimony  from  me.  In 
the  study  of  the  science  before  us,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
this  principle  should  be  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  various  phases  understood  at  first  sight,  in  order  to 
render  the  interpretation  of  character  certain  and  beyond  all 
doubt, — for  upon  the  conformation  of  the  physiognomy  (and  here 
I  mean  the  entire  body)  are  we  mainly  dependent  for  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  entire  man.  It  is  true  that  size,  color, 
texture  of  the  skin  and  hair,  health,  etc.,  play  tlieir  part  in  deter- 
mining characteristics ;  still,  Form  is  primarily  the  grand  deter- 
minirrg,  dominating  principle  underlying  all  others.  Its  meanings 
should  be  completely  mastered  before  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  other  branches  of  our  subject. 

The  more  advanced  phrenologists,  who  commenced  the  inves- 
tigations of  phrenology  on  the  basis  of  classification  by  color  of  the 
complexion,  hair,  and  eyes,  have  gradxially  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  form  is  the  most  decisive  factor  in  the  interpretation  of 
character.  O.  S.  Fowler  declares,  in  his  work  on  "  Human  Sci- 
ence," that  the  correct  way  is  to  classify  character  by  the  forms  of 
the  body,  and  tliat  these  forms  are  produced  by  the  predominance 
of  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  five  principal  systems  of  functions  in- 
eluded  in  the  human  organism.  These  systems  and  forms  he 
designates  the  "  Vital,  Motive  or.  Mechanical,  and  Mental 
Temperamen  ts.  '* 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  Mr.  Fowler  can  consistently  retain 
the  word  *' Temperament "  in  liis  designation  of  forms.  Tempera- 
ment is  the  word  used  by  Hippocrates  to  indicate  the  several  colors 
of  the  complexion.  It  has  no  relation  to  Form,  whatever  it  may 
have  to  color.  If  we  wish  to  use  language  at  once  intelligent 
and  comprehensive,  it  must  be  rejected,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
deciding  character  by  so  small  a  portion  of  the  organism  as  the 
skull  alone.  Why  should  not  the  face  (where  the  most  active  and 
expressive  muscles  are  located)  and  the  contour  of  the  entire  body 
be  taken  into  account?  It  is  certainly  a  great  deal  more  difficult 
to  feel  the  head  (which  has  no  active  expression,  and  is  not  so 
practicable  for  every-day  and  instant  observation  as  thf  face  and 
the  outhnes  of  the  body)  than  it  is  to  scan  the  face.  "A  cat 
may  look  at  a  king,"  and  so  one  may  study  the  featiu-es  of  his 
feUow-men,  without  sa\ing  "By  your  leave."  This  system  of 
physiognomy  classifies  upon  the  basis  of  the  forvw  that  are  de- 
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rived  from  the  development  of  the  several  organ  systems  which  are 
comprised  in  the  human  body.  It  also  shows  the  influence  of 
•color  and  health,  as  well  as  all  the  other  conditions  wtiich  deter- 
mine character. 

In  the  human  organism  there  are  Ave  different  organ  systems, 
which,  in  their  development,  produce  different  configurations  of  tlie 
body  and  corresponding  differences  of  mental  development.  These 
systems  are  always  found  in  combination,  but  in  different  degrees 
of  power  in  every  individual,  and  to  these  variations  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  infinite  variety  of  the  human  race.  These  five 
systems  are  named  the  Vegetative,  the  Thoracic,  the  Muscular, 
the  Osseous  or  Bony,  and  tlie  Braui  and  Nervous  Systems, — ^the 
last  mentioned  forming  one  system  and  producing  one  conforma- 
tion. Each  of  these  systems  evolves  and  exhibits  a  different  set 
of  physical  functions  and  mental  faculties  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
they  are  so  constituted  that  neither  can  exist  without  the  action 
and  intemction  of  a  certain  proportion  of  each  of  the  others. 

In  order  to  create  a  normal  and  healthful  condition  of  the 
organism,  there  must  always  be  a  due  development  of  eavh  of  these 
systems,  else  incompetency,  disease,  and  early  decline  will  be  the 
result.  The  system  which  is  the  first  in  the  order  ol'  development 
of  all  organized  life,  and  which  is  also  the  underlying  or  basilar 
system  of  man's  organism,  is  tlie  ^'^egetative,  and  it  has,  in  common 
with  the  various  growths  of  vegetable  life,  the  functions  of  susten- 
tation,  imbibition  from  the  air  and  water  (through  the  pores,  in 
plants,  and  the  mouth,  in  man),  of  reproduction,  assimilation, 
absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  respiration,  circulation,  and  growth; 
but  the  Vegetati\'e  System  gives  no  |>ower  for  the  expression  of  the 
phenomena  of  either  thought  or  volition.  Every  plant,  tree,  vege- 
table, and  shrub  has  the  power  of  Hbsoil)iiig,  excreting,  and 
reproducing,  circulating  its  sap  and  juices  through  its  cells  and 
tabes  (and  this  by  hydrostatic  law  and  the  law  of  gravitation). 

All  the  lower  animals  have  the  same  powers  and  functions. 
Not  until  other  systems  of  functions  are  superadded  do  we  discover 
any  capacity  for  volition  or  conscious  sensation.  It  is  true  tliat 
the  lowest  animal  organisms,  such  as  the  Amoeba,  give  indications 
of  possessing  a  certain  form  of  sensation,  yet  these  are  all  in  the 
vegetative  cmidificn.  No  orgam  for  the  expression  of  sensation, 
as  we  find  it  illustrated  in  higher  animal  organisms,  have  yet 
been  evolved,  and  until  these  organs  or  systems  of  functions  are 
added, — such,  for  example,  as  bones,  muscles,  and  brain, — volition, 
sensation,  and  thought,  in  their  most  complete  sense,  are  not 
present.  The  intelligent  reader,  who  has  followed  the  course  of 
the  evolution  of  man  from  the  lowest  organisms,  or  from-theDiimi- 
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live  human  germ,  will  have  observed  the  order  in  which  the  sev- 
eral systems  of  functions  and  their  accompanying  faculties  of  mind 
(as  it  is  called)  have  evolved  or  developed.  As  Nature  has  indi- 
cated this  order  as  her  supreme  law  of  progression,  I  shall  endeavor, 
in  the  exposition  of  this  system  of  physiognomy,  to  follow  her 
methods,  believing  tlie  laws  of  Nature  to  be  divine  and  infallible. 
These  laws,  if  allowed  free  scope,  and  not  impeded  by  the  ignor» 
ance  or  wilfulness  of  man,  will  always  result  in  harmonious  devel- 
opment and  equihbrium. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  natural  progression  shows  that  aJl 
organic  life  commences  with  the  development  of  the  functions  of 
sustentation,  reproduction,  secretion,  and  excretion.  Here,  then, 
is  the  pliysical  basis  of  organic  as  well  as  of  mental  life. 

In  the  first  chapter  I  took  for  illustration  the  first  develop- 
ments of  Form  and  Character  as  shown  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
In  this,  I  shall  contiiiue  the  study  by  taking  up,  firsts  the  consider- 
ation of  the  form,  character,  and  the  earliest  appearances  of  cell- 
life  in  the  organization  of  animal  tissue  or  of  animal  bodies  which 
have,  like  all  vegetables  and  young  animals,  no  object  in  hfe  but 
to  grow.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  races  of  men  were  stomach 
men  merely — that  is  to  say,  they  lived  in  the  lowest  range  of  func- 
tions and  faculties,  viz.,  those  of  sustentation  and  reproduction, 
just  as  do  the  lowest  races  at  the  present  time — and  that  the 
powers  which  assist  man  in  his  architectural  and  mathematical 
efforts  were  not  developed  at  that  stage  of  evolution  to  any  appr©. 
ciable  extent,  but  were  merely  rudimentary. 

In  elaborating  my  theory  that  "mind  inheres  in  the  entire 
organism  "  I  shall  quote  from  an  able  writer  in  order  to  show  that 
all  the  basic  elements  and  principles  of  Mind  are  present  in  the 
lowest  or  earhest  forms  of  cell-organisms.  These  organic  elements 
are  characterized  by  the  same  properties  that  are  exhibited  by-die 
most  developed  organisms.  These  properties  are  those  of  nutrition, 
reproduction,  growth,  development,  and  sometimes  of  motion  and 
irritability,  all  of  .which  are  present  in  the  Amoeba^  the  most  primi- 
tive of  animal  organisms.  Tlie  extract  hereto  appended  will  explain 
the  manner  of  development  of  primitive  tissues  which  contribute 
to  mental  as  well  as  to  physiological  power.  It  will  also  exhibit 
the  dominance  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  all  matter,  viz., 
those  of  Chemistrj',  Architecture,  and  Mathematics : — 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ORGANIZED  BODIES. 

Cliemical  analysis  has  sbown  that  all  organized  bodies  are  capable 
of  resolution  into  simple  chemical  elements  which  in  themselves  do  not 
differ  from  the  elements  out  of  which  all  matter  is  composed ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  simple  elements  of  which  org»i^|^^|;!0@)QO^^°ilt  up 
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are  univeTSally  distributed  tliroughout  Nature,  and  that  no  one  element 
is  peculiar  to  organized  matter.  The  characteristic  of  organized  bodies  is 
therefore  not  to  be  found  in  any  peculiarity  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  composing  that  matter  are 
grouped.  In  an  inorganic  body  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  its  chemical 
properties  to  the  nature,  number,  and  mode  of  association  of  its  constituent 
elements,  while  its  physical  propei-ties  are  attributable  to  the  mode  of 
arrangement  of  its  molecules. 

Analysis  of  oi^nized  bo<lies  shows  that  in  them  we  have  eeilAin 
elements  constantly  present  in  certain  definite  proportions ;  it  is  therefore 
warrantable  to  assume  that  the  chemical  properties  of  organized  bodies  are, 
as  in  the  case  of  inorganic  matter,  due  to  the  number,  nature,  and  mode  of 
association  of  their  elements.  Further,  we  find  in  all  oi^nized  living 
bodies  a  certain  identity  of  physical  properties ;  it  is,  therefore,  warrantable 
to  assume  that  the  physical  processes  seen  in  organized  bodies  are  dependent 
on  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  their  constituent  molecules.  The  elements 
constantly  associated  in  living  matter  are  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  sulphur,  forming  a  complex  combination,  to  which  the  term  proto- 
plasm has  been  applied.  This  matter,  protoplasm,  whether  found  in  the 
tissues  of  the  highest  animals  or  plants,  or  in  the  lowest,  unicellular  members 
of  either  kingdom,  has  always  the  same  composition  and  is  always  possessed 
of  nearly  the  same  attributes ;  with 
the  restriction  that  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  functions  possessed  by 
animals  and  plants, — differences 
which  will  probably  in  the  future 
be  cleared  up,  and  found  not  to 
be  in  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment tliat  protoplasm  is  the  uni- 
versal basis  of  organization.  g^_^  NON.  NUCLEATED  CEU^  THE 

All  organized  bodies  are  built  PHOTAMfEBA   pbimitiva.  (After 

np  of  associations  of  masses  of  habckkl.) 

_1  „.  1    A,  oripnw  condition :  B.  ffommencenient  of  repro 

protoplasm,  WblCb  irom  their  ap-       ducflon  by lluion  i  C,  after  complete  eeparatUm. 

pearanee  are  termed  cellsj  or,  from 

the  functions  which  they  fulfill,  elementary  organisms;  and  as  the  physical 
properties  of  inorganic  matter  are  dependent  on  the  arrangement  of  their 
molecules,  so  the  physiological  peculiarities  of  organized  bodies  are 
dependent  on  their  cellular  structure. 

Physiology  is,  therefore,  the  study  of  the  properties  of  cells.  Cells 
possess  the  properties  of  Nutrition,  Reproduction,  Growth,  Development, 
and  in  many  cases  their  contents  are  capable  of  Motion  and  manifesting 
Irritability. 

Microscopic  examination  teaches  that  every  living  object,  from 
man  down  to  the  smallest  animalcule  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  from  the 
lapgest  tree  down  to  the  most  microscopic  plant,  is  built  up  on  the  same 
general  plan.  In  each  the  same  element  of  oi^anization  is  found,  and  every 
Uving  form  is  built  up  of  associations  of  these  microscopic  units,  each  of 
which,  even  in  the  most  complex  forms  of  life  nuiy  be  regarded  as  separate 
individual  oi^niams  

The  best  known  of  such  undifiTerentiated  forms  of  cell-life  is  the 
amoeba,  one  of  the  simplest  examples  of  an  animal  organism. 

In  its  lowest  form  the  amoeba  (Protamceba  primitiva,  Haeckel)  consists 
of  a  mass  of  jelly-like,  structureless,  albuminoid  substance  (protoplasm), 
which,  so  far  as  its  chemical  composition  and  genera|,|^|^^^>(^a)(9re|^n- 
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cerned,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tbe  contents  of  all  active  forms  of 
cells.  (See  Fig.  3.)  Tlie  amceba  is  capable  of  spontaneous  motion,  both  as 
regards  change  of  external  form  and  of  progressing  from  place  to  place. 
Motions  may  also  be  evoked  by  various  stimuli;  hence  free  protoplasm,  in 
common  with  muscular  fllire  and  ciliated  oi^anisms,  is  contractile. 

The  peculiarity  of  protoplasmic  motion  aa  seen  m  the  amoeba  is  chat 
motion  does  not  occur  around  a  fixed  point,  bat  rather  is  a  flowing  motion, 
such  as  might  occur  in  the  iiarticles  of  a  fluid.  Thus,  in  an  amoeba  the 
changes  in  form  and  location  are  etfected  through  the  thrusting  out  of  lobe- 
like prolongations  of  the  periphery  (pseudopodia)  and  their  subsequent 
withdrawal  or  the  flowing  into  these  extensions  of  the  remainder  of  tbe 
body. 

Occasionally  one  or  more  of  these  pseudopodia  become  gradnally  more 
and  more  constricted,  until  finally  a  portion  Iwcomes  entirely  seiiarated  from 
tlie  original  mass,  increases  in  size,  and  itself  possesses  nil  the  properties 
of  the  parent  stock ;  hence  protoplasm  is  reproductive,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  growth.  Moreover,  the  movements  of  an  amoeba  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  consequences  of  external  stimuli,  but  may  be  self-originating; 
hence  protoplasm  is  also  automatic.  If  watched  for  some  time  an  amoeba 
will  often  be  seen  to  take  into  its  interior  by  flowing  around  them  small 
vegetable  organisms,  of  which  portions  are  dissolved  and  converted  into 
the  substauce  of  its  body,  while  the  undigested  remainder  is  extruded; 
therefore,  protoplasm,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  digestive  organs,  possesses 
the  [>ower  of  mitHtion.  The  amoeba,  requires  for  its  existence  an  atmos- 
phere of  oxygen,  which  is  absorbed,  and  which  it  again  partly  exhales  as 
carbon  dioxide.    Protoplasm  is,  therefore,  respiratory.* 

The  above  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  cell-powers  shows 
that  the  common  basis  of  mind-oiganization  is  present  in  the 
simplest  forms  of  organized  life.  In  this  phase  of  existence  the 
animal  appears  to  be  stomach  all  over;  formless,  yet  possessing  all 
the  possibilities  of  form ;  unoi^nizcd,  yet  exhibiting  all  the  attri- 
butes of  organization,  viz.,  capacity  for  motion,  reproduction, 
growth,  secretion,  excretion,  respiration,  and  digestion.  In  this 
stage  it  seems  to  be  a  chemical  compound,  merely;  the  rudi- 
mentary stage  of  all  organic  life  is  mainly  chemical,  yet  possessing 
as  we  have  seen  all  the  "  potencies  and  possibilities "  of  archi- 
tectural and  mathematical  development.  The  primitive  germ  of 
the  human  embryon  is  nothing  more  at  its  inception  than  a  minute 
mass  of  non-nucleated  protoplasm,  yet  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  mind  which  in  its  developed  state  may  exhibit  the  transcendent 
genius  of  an  Humboldt  or  a  Newton.  It  is  hence  important  that 
we  should  study  the  primitive  origin  of  man,  in  order  that  we  may 
comprehend  the  physical  basis  of  his  mind.  It  is  to  further  this 
purpose  that  I  have  introduced  the  preceding  description  of  the 
Araoeba-t 

•Physiology  of  the  I>om«8tio  Animals,  Robert  Meade  Smith,  pp.  1M4.  PhilMklphla: 


t  A  study  of  embryology  or  of  the  evolution  of  man  would  l>e  most  advantasreoas  to  tba 
student  who  de»ireii  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  most  Interesting  phase  of  menial  devetoraimb 
My  limits  forbid  further  elaboration  here.— Thb  Authob.  . 


F.  A.  Davis. 
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The  lowest  animal  organisms  exist  in  and  upon  watery  or 
fluid  nutriment;  and  man  in  his  embryonic  state,  while  he  is  devel- 
oping from  his  proiopbsmic  condition,  as  well  as  for  months  after 
his  birth,  lives  upon  fluid  nutriment. 

The  native  Australian  is  a  fair  sample  of  this  stage  of  evolu- 
tion. Of  course,  the  germs  of  all  the  five  systems  are  present  in 
the  lowest  types  of  man,  but  in  tliis  stage  of  development  they 
lack  both  size  and  quaUty,  and  are  not  perfected  as  in  perfected 
races.  The  other  systems  of  functions,  and  many  faculties  now 
seen  in  combination  with  the  vegetative,  have  been  very  largely 
perfected  since,  particularly  the  brain  and  nerve  system,  which  is 


Via.  4.— NATIVE  AU»TRAUANfl.    (APTBR  D'UkVILLE.) 
Hbowing  absence  of  muscular  ttoeue. 

now  in  a  more  active  state  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history. 
From  being  a  stomach  race  we  are  becoming  a  brain  race.  What 
evolution  will  do  for  us  in  the  ages  to  come  it  is  difficult  to  predict. 
The  law  of  progress  is  always  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and 
surely  we  can  say  of  human  nature  that  it  has  need  of  higher 
growth  or  a  higher  development  in  quality. 

The  next  class  of  animals  above  the  Amoeba  is  that  of  the 
Infusoria,  also  of  microscopic  proportions.  Above  these  we  find 
the  Polyp  (Fig.  5),  a  soft,  round-bodied  animal,  that  seems  to  be 
merely  a  gelatinous  mass,  yet  with  quite  a  distinct  digestive  appa- 
ratus in  the  form  of  a  tube.  These  creatures  multiply  by  what  is 
termed  gemmation  or  budding.    They  respire  through^the  skin ; 
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they  have  no  blood-vessel  system,  but  are  supplied  with  a  nourish- 
mg  fluid  ansilogous  to  the  blood  of  higher  animals. 

From  tliis  stage  of  animal  life  until  we  reach  Amphibia,  a 
class  of  animals  which  are  capable  of  living  both  in  water  and  on 
land,  we  find  no  true  lung  or  perfected  breathing  apparatus.  To 
bo  able  to  inhale  air  is  the  next  great  step  in  progressive  develop- 
ment of  animal  powers,  and  in  Amphibia  we  observe  a  development 
of  both  lung  and  heart  power.  The  next  stage  of  development 
is  shown  by  an  increase  of  the  muscular  system.  This  increased 
power  is  necessitated  by  a  life  on  land,  as  the  amphibious  animals 
seek  their  ibod  on  land  as  well  as  in  the  water ;  hence,  they  require 

more  muscular  po\ver  to  enable  them 
to  gain  a  livcliliood  in  both  realms. 

A  life  in  the  open  air  under  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  causes  the  bony 
structure  to  become  perfected.  A  life 
in  the  water  exclusively  gives  to  the 
bony  structure  a  cartilaginous  or  soft 
condition.  We  find  in  tlie  human  and 
animal  races  that  those  classes  that 
have  led  an  outdoor  life  for  generations, 
as,  for  example,  larmers,  laborers,  etc., 
have  the  best-developed  bony  structure. 
The  animals  and  birds  that  skulk  and 
come  out  mainly  at  niglit  have  not  so 
good  a  bony  system  as  tliose  that  Uve 
in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Compare  the  tiger,  the  coon,  the  opos- 
sum, the  polecat,  and  skunk,  with  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  and  dog,  the  owl  with 
the  sparrow-hawk,  etc.,  and  we  shall 
have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  tlie  sun  can  do  in  developing  and 
perfecting  a  bony  structure. 

In  tlie  plan  of  progressive  development  in  the  lower  animals 
we  find  that  the  order  observed  is  as  we  have  indicated :  First,  the 
vegetative  functions,  or  the  abiUty  to  eat,  drink,  respire,  secrete, 
reproduce,  and  grow  ;  the  next  step  is  to  breathe  ;  the  next  is  the 
development  of  the  muscidar  system,  then  that  of  the  osseous  or 
bony  system ;  later  on,  as  we  advance  above  the  fish  femily,  we 
find  a  beginning  of  a  true  brain  system.  Not  until  we  arrive  af 
the  order  Mammalia  do  we  find  a  perfected  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, represented  first  in  the  several  races  of  animals,  both  wild 
and  domestic.  This  is  the  order  which  Nature  unfolds,  whether 
we  look  for  it  in  her  manifestations  through  the  long  ages  of  pro 


Pig.  6.— A  POLYP.  {Much  En. 

LAHOED.) 

A  simple  auima.1  or^nism. 
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gressive  development  from  the  simple  Amoeba  up  through  fish, 
reptile,  bird,  and  beast,  to  man,  or  whether  we  trace  it  through 
the  embryonic  life  of  the  human  being  and  find  it  written  on  man's 
fiice,  which  is  the  register,  if  we  read  it  scientifically,  of  all  these 
changes  and  growths.  The  order  above  described  I  shall  follow  in 
my  exposition  of  the  five  systems  of  functions. 


THE  VEGETATIVE  STSTEH. 


We  observe  the  signs  for  the  action  of  the  vegetative  func- 
tions in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  mainly,  the  signs  lor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  animal  or  motive  functions  and  faculties  in  the 

middle  range,  and  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  physiognomy  discloses 
the  intuitioiial  and  the  reasoning 
powers.     Man's  face  is  truly  a 


Fra.«.— VEGETATIVE  IHKANT.  Via.  7.— VEGETATIVE  MAN. 

microcosm,  or  miniature  world.  How  Wonderful !  How  beautiful! 
How  divine !  It  seems  to  me  that  religion  can  go  no  farther  than 
to  know  the  human  face  scientifically,  and  then  to  use  this  knowl- 
edge for  race-improvement  by  intelligent  and  scientific  methods. 

If  the  theory  of  tJie  evohitton  of  man  had  never  been  promul- 
gaiedy  tJie  human  fojce  read  scientifieally  iroiiid  have  necessitated 
ite  ■promulgation,  for  the  fece  of  man  proves  the  order  of  his  de- 
velopment, and  the  course  of  emhryonic  life  corroborates  the 
methods  which  have  governed  the  gradual  unfolding  of  all  animal 
organisms,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  In  tlie  liighcst  animal 
organization  in  the  world,  the  first  few  years  of  Hfe 
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apparently  no  purpose  but  to  assimilate  nutriment  and  grow; 
these  fill  out  the  infant  years  of  the  human  race.  The  counte- 
nance'in  infency  is  comparatively  expressionless,  the  bony  parts  of 
the  face  and  body  are  cartilaginous  and  scarcely  perceptible  owing 
to  the  amount  of  fatty  tissue  which  the  constant  absorption  of 
liquid  food  has  produced.  What  will  eventually  be  bone  is  in  an 
almost  gelatinous  state ;  the  glands  are  active  and  give  a  large 
quantity  of  juices  which  soften  the  tissue.  The  cheeks  and  chin 
are  roimd,  the  nose  small  and  depressed,  the  mouth  lai^,  the 
cheeks  protuberant,  the  forehead  small,  narrow,  rounding,  and 
bulging  at  the  centre.  There  is  a  sleepy  look,  with  little  inclina- 
tion to  move.  The  infant  while  in  this  state  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  vegetative  condition,  that  is  to  say,  it  assimilates  food,  it  respires, 
it  secretes,  and  grows.  Tliis  is  precisely  what  all  vegetable  life 
does,  only  vegetables  never  get  beyond  this  stage.  They  never 
develop  the  powers  of  voluntary  will  and  motion ;  these  require 
bones  and  muscles.  The  entire  existence  of  vegetables  is  passed 
in  absorbing  and  growing,  and  tliese  functions  being  common 
alike  to  plant  and  animal  existence  are  named  vegetative. 

If  these  functions  and  faculties  remain  dominant  in  adult  life, 
then  the  individual  is  mainly  vegetative,  and  altliough  in  the  adult 
there  are  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves,  and  other  animal  powers, 
still  the  individual  thus  built  will  be  childlike  as  compared  to  those 
who  possess  more  muscle  and  larger  bones  with  less  soft,  fatty 
tissue.  The  judgment  of  tliis  class  in  matters  of  literature,  mathe- 
matics, and  art  will  be  defective,  and  the  domestic  faculties  will  be 
found  in  the  ascendant. 

The  vegetative  adult  is  characterized  by  large  mouth,  small, 
depressed  nose,  globular  cheeks  and  cliin,  slow  motions,  slow  pulse, 
lai^  abdomen,  voracious  appetite,  love  of  liquid  foods,  and  of 
sleep  and  ease,  mind  free  from  anxiety  or  care,  and  apparent 
deficiency  of  capacity  for  mental  effort  except  in  the  most  limited 
degree.  This  class  of  persons  is  found  generally  with  the  mouth 
open  and  the  eyes  shut,  and  this  is  in  accord  with  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  built.  The  stomach  in  this  sort  being  mote 
capacious  than  the  intellect,  they  naturally  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  favor  their  dominant  powers.  By  keeping  the  eyes 
closed  the  individual  is  able  to  shut  out  sights  which  might  cause 
ideas,  and  as  thought  is  foreign  to  his  nature  and  eating  the  highest 
enjoyment,  he  is  by  this  attitude  in  a  condition  to  favor  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  structure. 

As  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  we  are  inclined  to  use 
the  faculties  and  functions  which  are  most  developed  or  strongest 
in  us,  those  with  this  formation  will  be  inclined  to  gluttony  and  to 
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the  diseases  which  an  overcharged  system  engenders.  These  are 
shown  by  dropsical  tendencies,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  gout,  tumorous 
growths,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys,  apo- 
plexy, inflammations,  and  fevers.  The  character  is  unambitious, 
indolent,  contented,  lacking  in  integrity  and  enterprise,  selfish  in 
its  enjoyments,  and  only  willing  to  give  after  being  fidly  satisfied 
itself.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  there  are  in  it  very  few  of  this 
class  of  individuals. 

We  often  meet  with  men  of  eminent  talent  who  have  a  large 
d^ree  of  the  vegetative  system,  but  who  have  inherited  with  it  a 
fine  and  latge  brain  system  and  well-developed  bones  and  muscles. 
Among  this  class  I  may  mention  Hume  and  Gibbon,  the  historians ; 
Dumas,  the  noveUst ;  Samuel  Johnson,  the  philologist ;  and  Ark- 
wright,  the  eminent  inventor.  Robert  Ingersoli  is  also  a  representa- 
tive of  this  combination.  These  men,  by  reason  of  their  having 
such  a  great  store  of  vitality  as  the  vegetative  system  yields,  were 
enabled  to  perform  immense  mental  labor.  This  formation  gives 
the  power  and  warmth  necessary  to  sustain  great  mental  eiFort  by 
reason  of  the  juices  which  the  glands  secrete  and  absorb  from  the 
large  quantity  of  nutriment  taken  into  the  stomach.  Food  of  the 
liquid  sort  is  especially  desired  by  persons  with  the  vegetative 
system  large. 

This  system  and  formation  can  be  made  a  useful  and  normal 
one  by  using  hygienic  measures :  First,  by  taking  less  sleep  and  on 
a  hard  bed,  then  by  restraining  the  appetite  in  eating,  and  espe- 
cially in  drinking,  by  avoiding  carbonaceous  foods,  such  as  white 
flour,  sugar,  eggs,  potatoes,  butter,  milk,  beer,  and  spirits,  drinking 
water  only  and  sparingly.  By  thus  doing  in  a  short  time  the  ex- 
ce^  of  fkt  will  disappear,  the  mind  will  become  clearer,  the  indi- 
vidual will,  by  reason  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  liver  and 
lungs,  grow  more  active,  more  luiselfish  and  thoughtful  of  others. 
Especially  should  the  society  of  active,  bright  people  be  cultivated, 
as  we  all  are  more  influenced  by  association  with  others  than  we 
are  aware  of  or  are  willing  to  allow. 

The  illustrations  Figs.  5  and  6  are  perfect  types  of  the  vege- 
tative class,  with  but  a  small  development  of  the  bony  or  muscular 
systems.  The  man  is  a  sort  of  human  polyp  or  human  cabbage; 
yet  such  persons  can,  by  a  persevering  application  of  hygienic  laws, 
develop  a  &irly  useftd  organization.  The  infant  illustrates  the 
normal  condition  of  the  infant,  which  is  tlie  vegetative. 

lu  the  lower  animal  world  we  find  that  the  upward  progress 
of  the  organism  was  caused  mainly  by  the  evolution  of  a  breathing 
apparatus.  The  power  to  inhale  air  was  a  great  step  forward, 
and  the  order  of  the  development  of  animal  organs  is  pteciselv  the 
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same  as  that  which  the  human  animal  observes  in  his  progress  to 
perfected  manhood.  Ernst  Haeckel  tells  us,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  evolution: — 

Man,  in  his  embryonic  life,  passes  tlirough  all  the  various  stages  of 
progress  and  <levelopment  which  the  lower  organisms  [>aS8  through  in  their 
evolution  from  the  merely  vegetative  existence  to  the  highest  degree  of 
sensation  attained  by  animal  organisms.* 

At  his  birth  he  possesses  all  the  functions  and  faculties  which 
characterize  all  vegebible  and  animal  organisms,  with  the  addition 
of  a  higlier  grade  of  intellectual  apprehension  and  with  more  per- 
fected and  sensitive  members  and  faculties.  These  are  arranged 
in  the  body  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  have  evolved  from 
the  lower  organisms — the  vegetative  functions  occupying  the  lower 
portion  of  the  trunk,  and  the  brain,  the  latest  organ  to  become 
developed,  the  highest  portion  of  the  body.  In  the  human  face 
the  signs  indicating  these  sevei-al  organs  and  functions  with  their 
accompanying  faculties  will  be  found  to  follow  precisely  the  same 
plan. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  vegetative  system  is  essential  to 
health,  and  tliose  who  are  lacking  in  the  right  proportion  of  it 
suffer  from  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  sleeplessness  and  consumption. 
What  is  required  to  make  a  well-balanced  individual  is  equilibrium 
in  the  several  functions,  and  this  law  of  equilibrium  is  universal, 
controlling  and  regulating  all  created  things.  It  is  the  law  which 
keeps  the  planets  in  motion,  and  holds  them  true  to  their  orbits. 

Some  of  the  finest  traits  are  evolved  from  the  vegetative  system ; 
the  domestic  and  social  here  find  their  origin.  If  we  wish  to  lead 
happy,  healthy,  and  moral  lives,  we  must  seek  to  obtain  a  fair  share 
of  this  system,  and  then  keep  it  in  repair  by  applying  hygienic 
law  to  its  conservation ;  yet  an  excess  must  be  avoided,  unless  we 
wish  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere  vegetable  existence. 

The  vegetative  system  will  always  play  an  important  part  in 
the  human  economy.  It  is  the  base  of  many  fine  traits  of  character 
as  well  as  being  the  sustaining  power  of  the  organism.  The 
absence  of  a  due  admixture  of  this  system  produces  an  impoverished 
body  and  a  mind  devoid  of  many  beautiful  and  useful  traits. 
Friendship,  Approbativeness,  Parental  I^ove,  and  Amativeness  are 
directly  related  to  this  system  and  are  all  sustained  by  its  develop- 
ment and  action. 

The  signs  for  the  following  organ  systems  are  within  the 
chemical  or  vegetative  division:  The  intestines,  the  kidneys,  the 
glands,  and  reproductive  system.  Their  action  is  chemical  mainly 
and  does  not  involve  the  action  of  the  muscles  or  bones,  except  as 
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a  8m>ndaTy  cause.  The  faculties  derived  from  the  development 
and  functional  action  of  these  organs  are  Conscientiousness,  Firm- 
ness, Digestion,  Bibativeness,  Love  of  Young,  Benevolence,  Self- 
esteem,  Friendship,  Amativeness,  Mirthfulness,  Approbativenesa, 
Economy,  Hospit^ty,  Love  of  Home  and  of  Country. 

The  vegetative  system  shows  all  the  i'unctions  and  faculties 
which  are  dominant  in  childhood,  and  the  physiognomies  of  all 
children,  if  they  are  healthy,  exhibit  a  larger  development  of  these 
signs  than  of  other  divisions  where  the  signs  of  the  Mechanical, 
Artistic,  and  Mathematical  powers  are  located. 

The  three  grand  natural  divisions  of  tlie  face,  hy  the  very 
order  of  their  arramjement  and  locality,  indicate  the  order  of  pro- 
gressive growth  and  development  of  the  body  and  mind.  First, 
the  vegetative  system,  which  is  supreme  in  childhood;  ai^erward, 
the  mechanical  faculties  assert  their  dawning  powers  just  in  the 
ratio  that  the  bones  and  muscles  strengthen ;  and  when  children 
commence  to  understand  the  use  and  management  of  material  sub- 
stances, they  can  become  expert  in  light  manual  labor,  both  artistic 
and  mechanical.  Later  in  life,  the  brain  becomes  more  mature 
and  pure  abstract  reason  dominates  all  the  previous  developments, 
and  mechanical  calculation  serves  also  to  assist  mental  processes. 

The  faculty  of  Conscientiousness  is  located  in  the  chemical  or 
underlying  system,  proving  conclusively  that  morality  commences 
in  the  physical  basis, — -just  where  it  should,  to  be  oi'  the  greatest 
value  to  the  organism.  If  a  cultivated  and  quickened  moral  sv.nse 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  faculties  and  functions  of  this 
division  of  the  human  organism,  many  of  the  sins  and  evils  affect- 
ing the  human  iaraily  woidd  be  unknown.  A  judicious  mingling 
of  this  system  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  other  systems  of 
the  organism  creates  health  and  happiness;  how  to  accomplish 
this  result  wUl  be  shown  as  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  science 
of  physiognom\.  This  system  constitutes  the  chemical  division 
of  the  body  and  mind ;  the  faculties  set  in  action  by  its  laws  are 
mainly  chemical  in  their  operation. 


The  thoracic  system  is  located  in  the  highest  portion  of  the 
trunk,  and  contains  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  the 
heart  and  lungs,  as  well  as  the  liver,  which  is  an  active  agent  in 
purifying  the  blood  that  has  been  created  by  the  assimilation  of 
nutriment  in  the  intestines  and  glands.  The  blood  is  poured  into 
tiie  heart  through  the  thoracic  duct;  from  the  h(!art  it  is  carried  to 
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the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  system  therefore  iucludes 
the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs,  together  with  tlie  several  ducts,  veins, 
arteries,  and  tubes  comprised  in  its  action.  These  physical  func- 
tions give  rise  to  the  following  feculties:  Pueumativeness,  Hope, 
Analysis,  and  Color,  and  exert  an  influence  upon  Human  Nature, 
Imitation,  and  Sublimity. 

The  Architectural  Division  has  three  subdivisions.  One  is 
composed  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs;  the  second,  of  the  muscles, 
including  the  stomach,  whicli  is  a  muscular  organ;  and  the  third, 
the  osseous  or  bony  system.  Each  of  these  organ  systems  origi- 
nate a  diffierent  class  of  mental  efforts. 

Tlie  outward  facial  sign  for  the  lungs  is,  of  course,  the  nostrils, 
as  it  is  through  these  organs  that  we  are  enabled  to  respire.  The 

facial  sign  for  the  heart  is  also  the 
nostrils,  as  well  as  bright  color  of  the 
complexion.  The  heart  and  liuigs 
being  correlated  organs,  they  mu- 
tually condition  each  other ;  hence 
large  nostrils  are  indicative  of  good 
heart  and  lung  ])ower.  A  predom- 
inance of  tlie  tlioracic  system  is 
known  by  large  rounding  chest,  wide 
nostrils,  rather  liigh  cheek-bones,  full 
throat,  bright  eyes,  and  elastic  step, 
while  the  abdomen  and  brain  are  com- 
paratively small.  The  greyhound  is 
a  fine  iHnstration  of  tliis  system,  also 
the  various  deer  tribes.  This  system 
in  its  highest  manifestation  shows  that 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  performed 
on  a  large  scale,  inducing  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  quickness  and  clearness  of  apprehension,  ambition, 
hope,  and  progressive  mentality.  It  causes  the  individual  to  be 
cheerful,  happy  and  pure-minded,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  taken  into  the  system  and  the  purifying  effect  which  a 
large  heart,  liver,  and  lungs  give  to  the  whole  organism. 

History  abounds  in  the  record  of  men  with  large  thoracic  de- 
velopment and  small  brains,  who  have  made  of  Ufe  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  almost  void  of  those  possessed  of  small  lungs  and 
large  brains.  Pioneers,  discoverers,  warriors,  orators,  and  aggres- 
sive people  in  thought  and  action  the  world  over  will  be  found 
within  this  class.  AVhere  this  system  is  well  marked,  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  fond  of  outdoor  sports  and  pursuits,  quick  at  appre- 
hending everything  perceived,  and  as  quick  to  drop  it.  This 
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peculiarity  causes  them  to  excel  in  pioneering  and  geographical 
discovery,  and  in  all  pursuits  where  great  activity  and  constant 
motion  is  required. 

Children  of  this  formation  of  body  are  restless,  eager,  and 
apt,  but  dislike  close  and  continuous  study  and  dull  routine  and 
drudgery,  and  will  run  from  it  if  pressed  too  closely.  This  class 
will  make  better  students  later  in  life,  and  study  better  after  thirty 
years  of  age,  yet  will  pick  up  and  store  away  thousands  of  useful 
&cts,  apparently  without  effort,  in  childhood.  Tlicy  will  excel  in 
outdoor  pursuits  and  enjoy  outdoor  labor  even  in  early  life.  It  is 
cruel  to  compel  them  to  study  closely  and  continuously  in  youth. 
The  study  of  the  sciences  is  natural  to  them.  This  class  of  per- 
sons (with  a  suitable  brain  system  in  addition)  can  become 
botanists,  orchardists,  navigators,  naturalists,  stock-bnceders,  geolo- 
gists, hygienists,  and  succeed  in  similar  occupations.  By  follow- 
ing these  pursuits,  their  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  will  be 
promoted. 

People  of  this  type  make  cheerful  and  safe  companions,  for, 
as  their  oi^nisms  are  filled  with  the  oxygen  and  ozone  of  the 
atmosphere,  their  moral  sense  ^ndpunti/  of  mind  are  stronger  than 
in  weaker  developments  of  the  thoracic  system.  They  are  also,  as 
a  rule,  high-minded,  filled  with  noble  and  pliilanthropic  ideas,  or 
ambitious  to  hold  prominent  and  distinguished  positions  in  society. 

Persons  with  large  lungs  become  poisoned  with  noxious  air 
sooner  than  do  those  with  small  lungs.  Tlie  reason  of  this  is  owing 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  bad  air  which  is  inhaled  in  a  given  time. 
A  large  development  of  the  tlioiticic  system  engenders  a  cheerful, 
sportive,  ardent,  courageous,  and  magnanimous  disposition,  and 
those  who  inherit  and  conserve  this  system  will  retain  their  youth- 
ful feeling  and  vivacity  to  an  advanced  age ;  hence  it  is  that  we 
find  in  the  countenances  of  many  aged  persons  a  fine  complexion, 
skin  of  a  fine,  soft  texture,  and  but  few  wrinkles,  as  compared 
with  others  who  do  not  possess  as  large  a  development  of  the 
thorax. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been  endowed  with  a 
fine  thoracic  system,  I  may  mention  Julius  Csesar,  Cicero,  Well- 
ington, Cromwell,  Bonaparte,  Patrick  Henry,  William  Pitt,  Henry 
CUy,  and  many  other  well-known  warriors  and  orators. 

The  diseases  which  assail  this  system  are  acute  and  inflamma- 
tory, such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  cerebral  and  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, rupture  of  the  heart,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  .and  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  These  disorders 
are  caused  by  the  intense  activity  of  this  system.  It  is  a  law  of 
human  nature  that  we  love  to  use  most  our  strongest  facilities. 
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Hence,  those  persons  possessing  a  large  thoracic  system  are  apt  to 
be  too  energetic,  and  to  consume  their  vital  forces  by  undue  use  of 
them.  Such  persons  should  avoid  exciting  scenes  and  all  kinds  of 
commotions  in  which  the  emotions  take  a  leading  part.  They 
should  live  on  some  simple  vegetable  diet,  sleep  much,  and  pursue 
a  steady  unexciting  occupation. 

Those  who  inherit  a  feeble  development  of  the  thorax  should 
live  in  hilly  regions,  engage  in  walking,  running,  boating,  horse- 
back exercise,  and  gymnastics,  esiwcially  tliose  which  develop  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  circumstance  worth  noting  that 
all  the  high-flying  birds  have  larger  lungs  relatively  than  those 
that  remain  in  marshes  and  fly  low^  The  bones  of  the  former  are 
permeated  with  air-cells  which  contain  air,  and  thus  their  flight 
is  assisted  by  their  frame  being  lightened  by  this  peculiarity  of 
construction. 

All  those  races  of  men  and  animals  that  inhabit  mountainous 
regions  have  larger  thoracic  systems  than  those  who  dwell  in 
the  plains.  Naturalists  tell  us  tliat  fishes  inhabiting  mountain 
streams  have  larger  air-vessels  tlian  those  found  in  other  watei"s, 
and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  the  atmosphere  in  those  regions  is- rarer 
or  more  attenuated,  hence  the  lungs  are  compelled  to  respire  more 
in  order  to  get  the  same  quantity  of  air.  Persons  with  small  or 
weak  lungs  will  find  it  advantageous  to  inhale  tlie  atmosphere  of 
the  hills,  because  it  induces  actiriiy  of  the  lungs  and  -heart,  and 
this  causes  a  demand  for  more  blood.  The  appetite,  under  the 
stimulus  of  this  atmosphere  will  call  for  more  food,  the  digestive 
processes  will  derive  more  nourishment  from  the  aliment  consumed, 
and  thus  the  entire  system  will  become  invigorated  by  the  improved 
quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  air,  while  the  lungs  will  be  compelled 
to  greater  activity ;  and,  as  use  increases  capacity,  many  persons 
who  have  inherited  weak  lungs  have  been  benefited  and  almost 
renewed  by  early  change  from  low  to  higher  altitudes.  Thus  mucii 
will  capacity  for  and  a  lull  supply  of  pure  air  do  for  the  individual. 

A  system  of  ventilation  for  public  buildings  and  homes  is  the 
greatest  necessity  of  the  present  age.  We  cannot  expect  pure- 
minded,  noble  characters  to  thrive  and  expand  in  dose,  ill-smell- 
ing, noxious  dwellings.  If  we  desire  moral  men  and  women,  and 
those  who  are  truly  religious,  our  systems  of  drainage,  sewerage, 
ventilation,  and  water  supply  will  have  to  be  amended  before  such 
result  can  be  secured ;  for  any  system  of  Theology  or  Ethics  which 
does  not  include  Natural  Law  as  its  nding  principle  will  create  no 
improved  types  of  the  human  family,  and  will  only  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  class  of  theoretic  sentimentalists,  wlfhont  the  jxnoer  to  be 
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water,  bathing,  hygienic  diet,  and  self-control,  used  according  to 
law,  contain  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion,  and 
will  advance  civilization  to  grander  heights  of  purity,  morality,  and 
truth  than  all  the  dogmatic  theories  of  centuries.  Pure  water  and 
pure  air  are  the  first  necessities  of  life,  and  must  be  obtained  if  a 
fine  development  of  the  thoracic  system  is  desired. 


THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

The  next  system  in  the  order  of  development  or  evolution  is 
the  Muscular.  It  is  in  the  Architectural  Division,  and  assists  for- 
mative eflfort  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  whether  Hterary,  artistic, 
mechanical,  or  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  human  race.'  In  analyzing 
the  salient  points  of  features 
of  the  Muscular  System  and 
Form,  we  must  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  muscle  and 
fat,  as  these  two  classes  of 
tissues  create  and  e^i^liibit  two 
distinct  and  opposite  kinds  of 
character.  The  predominance 
of  the  Muscular  System  is 
known  by  a  rather  broad  fonn, 
with  well-developed  muscles 
and  tendons;  quick,  elastic 
step ;  shoulders  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body;  rather 
low  or  high  and  rounding 
forehead ;  the  nose  rather  short 
and  broad;  full  convex  eye; 
round,  short  ears ;  short,  thick  neck,  with  a  tendency  to  develop 
long,  perpendicular  wrinkles  on  the  fare. 

Writers  of  works  on  physiology  and  anatomy  arrange  tlu* 
muscles  into  two  general  divisions,  viz,  the  voluntary  and  the 
involuntary ;  but  scientific  pht/siofjuom//  finds  it  necessary  to  take 
cognizance  of  and  describe  ever^  formation  which  the  muscles  may 
assume,  in  the  mitward  conformation  of  the  human  body.  The  six 
classes  of  muscles  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  consideration 
in  the  reading  of  character  are  as  follow : — 


Fio.       HERR  FI.KIHr'HMAN. 
(Oermax  Aktibt.) 

Miucular  Syeteni  supreme. 


Stniglit  muscles. 
Crooked  muscles. 


Round  muscles. 
Thin  muscles. 


Long  muscles. 
Short  muscles. 


Combinations  of  these  produce  the  following  forms: — 


Round  and  long  formB. 
Bonnd  and  short  romu. 
Thin  and  long  forms. 


Thin  and  short  forms. 
Croolced  and  thin  forms. 
Crooked  and  round  forma.  . 
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The  two  divisions  which  are  made  by  anatomists  are  termed 
the  "Voluntary"  and  the  "Involuntary."  The  volimtary musdes 
are  those  which  are  moved  bv  the  will  and  are  the  muscles  involved 
in  motion,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  legs,  trunk,  and  face. 
These  are  moved  whenever  the  individual  desires,  and  are  the 
muscles  of  motion.  The  involuntary  muscles  are  those  which 
move  automatically  and  are  not  controlled  by  the  will  or  wish 
of  man.  These  muscles  are  the  large  organs  of  the  viscera,  com- 
posed of  fibrous  material,  and  are  moved  by  inward  motions  pro- 
duced by  the  circulation  of  the  air  and  the  periodic  movements  of 
the  heart,  and  the  involuntary  contractions  of  the  stomach  in 
digestion;  hence  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  are  involuntary 
muscles,  together  with  the  valves  oi'  the  veins  and  the  several 
septums  of  the  heart  and  other  organs.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx 
belong  to  a  mixed  class.  In  tlie  production  of  sound  tliey  are 
wholly  imder  the  control  of  the  will  and  are  then  voluntary;  but 
in  deglutition  and  respiration  tliey  are  spasmodic  and  automatic, 
and  are  then  involuntary. 

A  minute  description  of  all  these  combinations  is  unnecessary 
for  the  general  reader.  Those  who  design  becoming  teachers  and 
examiners  can  refer  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  "  Basic  Principles 
of  Form,"  and  apply  those  principles  to  the  combination  which  tJiey 
have  under  consideration.  After  learning  the  sort  of  character 
exhibited  by  the  straight,  the  crooked,  the  round,  the  thin,  the  long 
muscles,  etc.,  he  can,  upon  observing  any  given  combination  in  a 
character,  make  such  observations  upon  it  as  the  basic  rules  of 
Form  declare  to  be  correct. 

The  combination  of  muscles  which  are  most  commonly 
exhibited  are  the  short  and  round,  and  the  long  and  thin;  yet  they 
are  sometimes  found  mingled  in  just  the  opposite  manner,  and 
then  they  point  to  characteristics  easily  understood  by  those  who 
learn  the  principles  upon  which  they  act  and  the  kind  of  character 
which  each  simple  uncombined  sort  discloses.  Those  with  short 
and  round  muscles  have  relatively  broad  and  short  figures,  with 
thick  chests,  broad  shoulders,  thick  neck ;  low,  broad  heads,  and 
particularly  broad  above  the  ears;  the  joints  small  and  well  covered; 
the  fingers  tapering  and  nails  oval ;  the  feet  sliort  and  thick,  with 
high  instep;  the  forehead  broad  and  rounding  outwardly  at  ihe  sides 
and  rising  in  an  almost  straight  hne  from  the  eyebrows  upward. 
The  face  is  round  or  oval,  cheeks  full,  nose  round,  eyes  large  and 
convex,  chin  often  dimpled,  hands  and  feet  small,  and  the  limbs 
short,  round,  and  tapering.  The  functions  most  active  in  this  class 
are  those  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  motion,  and  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  stomach  are  strong  and  lai^e.    The  mental  constitutaou  dis- 
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inclines  to  study,  for  love  of  motion  here  works  against  close 
application  to  books. 

The  predominance  of  the  vital  organs,  as  shown  by  the  strong 
development  and  action  of  the  muscular  organs,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  stomach,  the  reproductive  system,  and  veins,  gives  great 
muscular  strength,  love  of  eating  and  drinking,  social  enjoyments, 
athletics,  music,  dancing,  etc.,  and  love  of  the  opposite  sex,  animals 
and  children.  This  type  of  character  is  inclined  to  commercial 
business  and  speculation,  contracting,  brokerage,  and  all  classes 
of  trades  which  bring  in  the  social  element  and  allow  of  motion 
without  hard  labor.  The  noted  Jim  Fisk,  of  Erie  Kailroad 
notoriety,  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  class.  Those  with  a  good 
brain  development  in  combination  will  exhibit  capacity  for  surgery 
and  military  life.  Napoleon  I  illustrates  this  combination.  The 
army  includes  many  surgeons  of  this  build. 

Where  the  muscles  arc  of  the  long  and  thin  type,  the  character 
has  less  of  the  aggressive  and  more  of  the  sentimental  cast,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Uie  internal  viscera  are  relatively  less  round  and 
the  motor  muscles  longer  and  thinner  than  in  the  former  class. 
This  difference  in. muscular  structure  shows  in  the  face  in  several 
ways.  The  &ce  is  relatively  long  and  the  chin  oval.  The  nose 
is  higher,  thinner,  and  longer  than  with  the  former,  the  cheeks  not 
so  full  and  round,  and  the  eye,  although  as  large  and  round,  not 
as  convex  or  full  as  the  above.  The  affeetional  and  intuitional 
traits  are  well  developed;  yet  the  sentiment  of  love  of  the  opposite 
sex  and  of  children  will  exhibit  itself  in  a  more  refined  manner, 
and  the  commercial  instinct  will  not  be  so  pronounced  as  with  the 
former.  The  head  rather  high  and  narrow,  the  hmbs  and  body 
long,  the  joints,  knuckles,  etc.,  appear  rather  prominent,  the  bones 
of  the  fingers  pronounced,  and  the  body  lithe  and  flexible.  Men- 
tall)',  this  build  will  have  capacity  for  some  form  of  art,  will  enjoy 
domestic  ties  and  possess  true  conjugal  feeling,  sincere  friendship, 
and,  with  a  suitable  brain-formation,  will  be  inclined  to  languages, 
hellea-letiresy  and  metaphysical  studies. 

These  two  different  and  distinct  formations  are  so  oflen  met 
with  and  so  thoroughly  described  as  to  make  it  quite  easy  for  the 
reader  to  give  the  delineation  correctly.  Where  certain  variations 
are  observed,  as,  for  example,  if  the  combination  presented  should 
be  round  and  long,  some  of  the  characteristics  common  to  each 
of  these  forms  will  be  present;  or,  if  the  combination  should  present 
the  thin  and  short  type,  or  the  crooked  and  round,  or  the  thin  and 
crooked,  which  is  rare,  the  reader  has  only  to  apply  the  general 
law  governing  the  two  distinct  forms  of  muscle. 

The  many  and  varied  expressions  of  the  human  face  are  Ane 
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to  the  action  of  a  great  number  of  muscles ;  there  are  found  in  the 
face  thirty-six  pairs  and  two  single  muscles,  and  in  the  body  more 
tlian  five  hundred.  The  eye  contains  more  muscles,  more  active 
ones,  and  those  which  express  more  thought,  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body;  hence  the  eye,  being  a  mass  of  muscles,  is 
the  facial  exponent  of  the  muscular  system.  When  we  desire  to 
know  tlie  muscular  development  of  an  individual,  we  can  safely 
trust  to  the  eye  for  our  knowledge.  The  larger,  more  convex,  and 
deeper  colored  the  eye,  the  greater  the  degree  of  strength  in  the 
muscular  system.  Small  or  depressed  eyes  with  sunken  orbits 
always  denote  less  muscular  power  than  lai^  full  eyes,  and  paJe- 
coloi^  eyes  indicate  less  vigor  than  well-colored  ones.  A  com- 
parison of  the  eyes  of  all  muscu&r  animals  is  one  proof  of  this 
statement.  Examine  the  eyes  of  the  deer  tribes,  the  gazelle, 
springbok,  hare,  rabbit,  etc.  In  all  these  creatures  the  muscular 
predominates  over  the  osseous  or  bony  system.  The  bull  is  an 
example  of  great  muscular  power,  as  well  as  the  bull-dog,  and 
both  have  great  convex  eyes.  Light-colored  eyes  do  not  denote 
as  much  vigor  of  the  muscles  as  dark  eyes,  but  this  branch  of  the 
subject  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Color. 

All  eminent  artists,  actors,  singers,  musicians  and  sculptors 
are  endowed  with  a  fine  qualitt/  of  muscle.  Observation  of  their 
physiognomies  will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  have  large  bright  eyes. 
The  nature  of  their  professions  requires  a  fine  as  well  as  strong 
muscular  system.  Inasmuch  as  all  parts  of  the  organism  involved 
in  the  production  and  reception  of  tone  or  sound  are  in  the 
muscular  system,  it  follows  logically  that  we  should  look  to  that 
department  of  the  body  for  capacity  in  this  direction.  The  vocal 
cords,  the  larynx,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  as  well  as  the  ear,  are  all 
engaged  in  the  production  and  reception  of  tone  or  soimd.  In 
artistic  works,  such  as  acting,  painting,  and  sculpture,  the  muscle 
must  be  in  excess  in  order  to  take  command  of  the  bones  ;  hence 
we  find  that  nearly  all  artists  are  round-built  persons.  They  are 
lithe  and  elastic  like  muscle  itself 

In  speaking  of  artists  as  muscular  persons,  it  might  seem  to 
the  unobservant  that  this  is  incorrect,  since  a  muscular  person  is 
usually  thought  of  as  being  developed  like  an  athlete  or  black- 
smith. Now,  size  oi'  muscle  is  not  the  only  indication  of  power, 
for  we  know  that  horses  training  for  racing  are  exercised  with  a 
view  of  decreasing  tlie  size  of  the  muscles  in  order  to  make  them 
more  dense  and  firm ;  in  short,  to  improve  their  quality.  QtuUity 
is  the  dominating  principle  all  through  Nature. 

Many  large  men  are  weaker  than  some  much  inferior  in  size. 
It  is  the  inlierited  quality  which  first  gives  superior  power;  alter- 
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ward  exercise  must  keep  up  the  natural  tone  and  vigor  of  the 
system.  The  muscles  of  a  dwarf  might  dominate  his  bony  system, 
I  should  then  classify  him  among  muscular  men. 

Observation  of  the  faces  and  forms  of  all  eminent  artists  will 
give  all  the  proof  needed  on  tliis  point.  It  will  be  seen  that  tliey 
[wssess  large,  wide-open  eyes  with  arched  eyebrows,  tlie  bones 
small  at  the  joints  and  the  fingers  tapering— every  part  and  mem- 
ber disclosing  a  rounder  appearance  tlian  where  the  bony  system 
predominates.  For  wlien  Nature  creates  an  artist  tlie  hands  and 
feet  are  those  of  an  artist,  and  agree  with  the  shape  of  the  head, 
the  face,  and  body ;  all  alike  are  artistic,  and  the  physiognomist  is  . 
able  to  discern  tliis  character  in  the  hands  and  fingers,  in  the  shape 
of  the  finger-nails,  as  well  as  in  the  features  of  the  fece  and  round- 
ness of  the  body. 

The  following  description  of  the  various  powers  of  the  muscles 
in  the  human  organism  will  give  some  idea  of  tlie  mechanical  and 
artistic  principles  included  in  the  action  of  the  muscular  system. 
The  human  body  combines  within  itself  almost  all  the  principles 
of  naturar mechanical  forces;  for  instance,  the  arch  in  the  thorax, 
shoulder,  and  hip ;  the  different  lever  powers  in  the  action  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  bones,  one  principle  of  whicli  is  well  illustrated 
iu  the  action  of  the  biceps  muscle  in  flexing  the  arm ;  so,  also,  in 
the  flexors  generally,  namely,  that  in  which  the  force  is  applied 
between  the  weight  and  the  fidcrum.  Second,  the  action  of  the 
triceps  muscles  on  the  lUna  in  extending  the  forearm  is  an  instance 
of  a  lever  power  where  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  force  and  the 
weight.  Third,  the  example  of  a  lever  applied  to  a  weight  between 
the  fulcnim  and  the  force  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the  abductus 
magiius  muscle  of  the  thigh  in  abducting  the  femur.  The  differ- 
ent joints  are  well  illustrated  in  the  ball-and-socket  joint  in  the 
hip  and  shoulder;  the  hinge-joint  in  the  elbow,  ankle,  and  knee. 
We  have  also  joints  with  lateral  motions  as  well  as  with  flexion 
and  extension,  in  the  wrist;  a  joint  with  a  gliding  motion,  as  in 
he  teraporo-maxillary  and  stemo-clavicular  articulations.  Then 
we  have  the  mixed  joints,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  iliac  bones  in  the  vertebrse,  and  in  the  immovable  joints,  such 
as  the  sutures,  etc.  We  have  also  the  different  principles  of  valves 
in  the  heart  and  veins,  and  in  the  pylorus  between  the  stomach 
and  the  duodenum,  and  the  representation  of  a  pulley  in  the  action 
of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  in  rotating  the  eye. 

These  are  some  of  the  mechanictd  forces  which  inhere  in  and 
r^ulate  the  several  parts  of  the  muscular  system ;  other  principles 
will  be  showni  in  other  systems  of  the  body  as  we  reach  them  in 
their  proper  order. 
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The  actioa  of  the  muscular  system  gives  abUity  for  artistic, 
emotional,  literary,  religious,  and  executive  effort.  The  &culties 
that  have  signs  located  in  this  division  and  that  depend  raainly 
upon  the  muscles  for  their  power,  are  the  following,  viz..  Cautious- 
ness, Sanativeness,  Force,  Resistance,  Secretiveness,  Imitation, 
Sublimity,  Human  Nature,  Constructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Ven- 
eration, Self-will,  Credenciveness,  Prescience,  Observation,  Memory 
of  Events,  Weight,  Calculation,  Locality,  Music,  and  Language. 

Magnetism  is  a  force  belonging  exclusively  to  the  muscular 
system.  The  most  niagnetic  orators  and  those  persons  endowed 
with  power  to  heal  through  magnetism  are  very  muscular,  and 
have  either  size  or  fine  quality  of  the  muscles  or  both  combined. 
The  animals  that  exhibit  magnetic  power  are  also  muscular.  I 
suppose  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  muscle  must  be  those 
which  create  magnetism.  But  this  branch  of  science — histology — 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further  experiment  will 
give  us  more  accurate  demonstration  of  the  laws  and  principles 
governing  animal  magnetism  and  its  uses. 

From  the  preceding  exhibit  of  the  varied  powers  of  muscular 
action,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  system  belongs  to  the  Architectural 
Division  of  the  organization,  and,  in  combination  with  the  osseous 
or  bony  system,  which  will  next  be  treated  of,  constitutes  the 
building  powers  and  capacities  of  man.  Individuals  in  whom 
these  two  systems  are  well  defined  are  constructive,  often  artistic, 
religious,  emotional,  and  amative,  and,  with  a  suitable  brain  in 
combination,  excel  in  literature  as  novelists,  actors,  dramatic 
writers,  etc.  Many  highly  emotionally-religious  persons  are  found 
to  be  endowed  with  a  fine  quality  of  muscle.  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  moral,  also.  Emotion  in  excess  is  opposed  to  morality; 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  assists  ardor,  zeal,  faith,  and  imagination. 
In  those  races  that  exhibit  the  most  Credenciveness — that  is  to  say, 
the  most  faith  and  belief — there  will  be  found  the  predominance 
of  the  muscular  over  the  bony  system,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Hebrew,  the  Turk,  the  Persian,  the  Arabian,  the  Mongol,  the 
Celt,  and  the  Hindoo;  and  what  is  true  of  races  applies  with 
equal  force  to  individuals.  Those  in  whom  this  system  predomi- 
nates are  apt  to  be  contrary  (not  obstinate),  changeable,  and  shifting 
in  moods  and  tempers,  affectionate  and  amative,  with  plenty  of 
physical  courage,  adepts  in  commercial  life  and  in  mystic  religions, 
preferring  one  in  which  faith  is  a  leading  principle.  They  make 
good  companions  in  marriage,  as  domesticity  is  one  of  their  ruling 
tastes,  are  also  social,  fond  of  gay,  sportive  compcmions  and 
athletic  pursuits,  enjoy  bathing  and  swimming  and  liquid  foods, 
such  as  soups,  milk,  soda,  lemonade,  etc.    However,  they  should 
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never  indulge  in  intoxicants,  as,  having  great  power  of  assimilation, 
strong  liquors  will  cause  them  to  become  dangerous  and  destructive. 

The  diseases  which  assail  the  muscular  system  are  derange- 
ments of  the  liver,  acute  rheumatism,  dumb  ague,  bilious  colic, 
cramps,  softening  of  the  brain,  muscular  exhaustion,  and  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart, — all  consequent  on  too  great  exercise  or 
emotion,  to  which  the  system  is  Uable. 

An  early  training  in  morality  and  the  rights  of  others  is  highly 
essential,  for  suffering,  disgrace,  and  an  early  death  often  tbllow  the 
unrestricted  indulgence  of  the  temper  and  the  tastes  which  accom- 
pany this  system — where  it  is  greatly  in  the  ascendant. 

The  most  eminent  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times  have 
been  noted  for  a  iine  development  of  the  muscular  system.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Olympian  games  were 
national,  and  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  trained  for  the  periodi- 
cal exhibition  of  athletic  sports.  Even  the  women  and  children 
had  their  own  gymnasia  and  baths,  and  at  no  time  in  the  world*s 
history  has  the  human  figure,  particularly  the  female  figure,  attained 
such  perfection  as  in  ancient  Greece.  A  close  observation  of  the 
statues  of  the .  classic  sculptors  will  disclose  the  development  of 
certain  muscles  about  the  female  wai»t  and  abdomen  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  modem  woman.  The  disuse  of  these  muscles 
has  caused  an  atrophy  or  shrinking  of  them,  and  modem  women 
are,  witliout  exception,  bora  with  waists  too  small,  and  entirely 
chmiged  from  the  normal  type  and  sUtmhml.  The  Unes  of  the 
body  should  curve  outward  from  the  bust  to  the  hips.  In  modem 
women  this  form  is  completely  reversed. 

The  more  we  investigate  man  physiologically,  the  more  is  the 
conclusion  forced  upon  \is  tliat  the  dominant  systems  of  man's  or- 
ganism control  and  guide  his  acts  and  capacities.  It  was  by  ignor- 
ing the  investigation  of  man's  physical  powers  and  functions  that 
we  were  so  long  deprived  of  a  practical  method  of  studying  the 
mind  of  man.  But  the  instrumentalities  for  such  research  were 
not  in  existence  until  recently,  as,  for  example,  tlie  microscope  and 
chemical  discoveries.  A  complete  revohition  in  the  science  of 
Human  Nature  must  ensue  before  we  can  comprehend  tlie  motives 
and  character  of  man.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  education, 
remarks : — 

Without  acquaintance  with  the  general  truths  of  biology  and  psy- 
chology, rational  interpretation  of  social  plienomena  is  impossible. 

And  he  also  says 

The  actions  of  individuals  depend  upon  the  laws  of  their  natures,  and 
their  actions  cannot  be  understood  until  these  laws  are  nnderstODdt^f.!^ 
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Now,  the  theories  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians  were  not 
founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  either  physiology  or  the  laws 
of  mind,  as  revealed  by  investigation  of  either  bony,  muscular,  or 
brain  and  nerve  systems.  Tliey  were  most  of  them  simply  specu- 
lative theories  which  had  no  l^sis  in  fact  and  no  foundation  in 
reality.  They  were  like  the  loves  of  tlie  poets, — creatures  of  the 
imagination  merely. 

If  we  desire  to  advance  in  exact  knowledge  of  real  human 
nqiiire  we  must  cast  out  the  ancient  dogmas,  which,  venerable  as 
they  may  be,  are  untrustworthy.  We  must,  instead,  interrogate 
Nature  face  to  face.  First  learn  the  facts,  then  manufacture  the 
theory  in  accordance  therewith.  Formerly,  the  method  was  to  con- 
struct an  abstruse  tlieory  couched  in  incomprehensible  terras,  and 
let  the  facts  shift  for  themselves.  Then  the  necessity  for  faith  and 
belief  arose,  and  was  at  one  time  considered  the  crowning  virtue 
of  human  character.  NotCj  childish  credulity  is  looked  upon  in 
adults  with  a  pitying  eye,  and  we  feel  both  sorrow  and  contempt 
for  him  who  is  too  weak  or  too  cowardly  to  grapple  with  the  truths 
of  Nature  lest  they  overthrow  some  time-honored  error  which  he 
is  cherishing. 

Fortunately,  some  eminent  tlieologians  have  recognized  this 
fact,  and  have  boldly  entered  the  arena  of  discussion. 

When  we  wish  to  understand  the  emotions  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  tlie  drama  of  Hfe  we  must  look  to  tiie  physio- 
logical and  anatomical  development  of  individuals  and  races,  for  it 
is  to  the  muscular  system  mainly  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  power 
to  manifest  will,  emotion,  and  expression,  both  of  the  face  and 
body.  The  great  number  and  variety  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
alone,  where  expression  is  most  manifest,  will  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  The  eye  alone  expresses  more  feeUng,  will, 
mental  cnei^y  and  cajMicity  than  all  the  other  muscles  combined. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  pt;rforms  more  labor,  but  that  it  expresses  more 
of  the  physical  and  mental  cliaracteristics  of  the  individual  tlian 
any  other  portion  of  the  muscular  system,  and  the  reason  why  it 
docs  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  a  mass  of  muscles. 
Added  to  this  power  is  the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  also  finds  its 
centre  and  seat  liere.  The  eye  not  only  brings  the  world  into  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  but  also  shows  to  the  world  the  will  of  the 
man  as  he  stands  revealed  before  our  gaze.  The  muscles  of  the 
eye  and  the  optic  nerve  bring  to  us  tlie  bulk  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  acquire.  It  is  true  that  we  can  feel  heat  and  cold  ;  we 
can  taste,  smell,  hear,  and  touch  without  the  use  of  our  visual 
organs,  but  the  world  of  form,  of  architecture,  is  unknown  without 
this  sense.    The  sense  of  color  and  tlic  kuowlec^j^^^^  bring 
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to  ns  OUT  most  useiVtl  and  practical  acquirements,  and  to  the  use 
of  the  muscular  system  are  we  indebted  for  much  that  is  practical 
and  necessary ;  hence,  the  importance  of  endowing  our  offspring 
with  a  good  share  of  this  system.  It  is  a  fine  inheritance  to  leave 
them.  It  can  be  improved  by  food  and  exercise,  rightly  applied, 
and  those  who  make  gymnastic  exercises  a  daily  duty  and  pleasure 
are  laying  up  a  store  of  goodness,  which,  whether  they  desire  it  or 
not,  will  be  transmitted  to  future  generations,  and  "  thus  do  our 
deeds  follow  us." 

When  we  examine  the  nature  of  muscle  we  find  that  although 
it  is  powerfid  in  expressing  emotions^  it  is  wanting  in  feeUng,  in 
sensitiveness.  Hence  we  find  that  muscular  people,  although  able 
to  express  emotion,  have  very  little  of  that  keenness  of  sensation 
which  those  have  who  are  endowed  with  a  fine  nervous  organiza- 
tion. Emotion  is  not  sensation,  and  thus  it  is  that  oiteu  those  who 
seem  to  feel  the  most,  in  teality  feel  the  least.  If  one  could  cut  a 
muscle  without  striking  a  nerve  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  feel- 
ing experienced.  It  is  only  by  analyzing  the  constituents  and 
nature  of  the  several  systems  in  the  body  that  we  are  able  to  give 
to  each  its  own  appropriate  share  of  work. 

This  method  enables  us  to  relieve  the  brain  of  a  large  share 
of  the  labor  which  former  theories  of  the  mind  have  ascribed  to  it 
Hitherto  it  has  been  a  poor  overworked  organ.  If  the  brain  is 
capable  of  all  the  labor  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  meta- 
physicians, of  what  use,  I  ask,  are  the  several  ganglia,  the  plexuses, 
the  muscles,  and  the  visceral  organs]  We  must  either  divide  the 
labor  eqiutably  or  declare  the  utter  inability  of  the  last  mentioned 
to  asast  mental  manifestations. 

THE  OSSEOUS  OR  BONY  STSTEM. 

Observation  of  the  order  of  progressive  development  in  the 
lower  animals  shows  that  a  perfected  bony  system  was  the  result 
of  life  upon  land  and  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  tiie  Amphibia 
had  ceased  their  life  in  the  water,  a  race  of  animals  was  evolved 
from  them  which,  instead  of  using  air-vessels  for  the  purposes  of 
respiration,  developed  a  true  lung  system  that  was  no  longer  suited 
to  life  in  the  water.  This  necessitated  a  great  many  other  changes 
in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animal  life.  A  heart  and  blood- 
vessel system  became  necessary,  as  the  lungs  and  heart  are  corre- 
lated and  essential  to  the  existence  of  each  other.  A  strong  and 
true  bony  system  became  also  a  necessity  in  place  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous one  of  the  fish  tribes.  This  strong  bony  system  was  needed 
to  which  to  attach  the  muscles,  as  life  on  the  land  required  a 
better  muscular  system  for  purposes  of  locomq)^  i^ji^alfgl^he 
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getting  of  food.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  order  observed  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  development,  as  shown  by  geology  and 
evolution,  was  in  the  following  manner:  First,  the  chemirad  or 
vegetative;  sei-omi,  the  thoracic  or  breathing  power;  Hdrd^  the 
evolution  of  the  muscular  system;  fourth^  the  bony  system;  fifth, 
the  perfected  brain  and  nerve  system.  All  through  these  various 
growths  and  developments  (which  doubtless  took  millions  of  years 
to  complete)  the  brain  and  nervous  system  had  gradually  developed. 
As  each  animal  organism  took  on  a  more  and  more  complex 
organization,  a  more  complex  nervous  system  and  larger  brain  was 
necessitated.  When  muscles  were  developed,  as  we  find  in  the 
body  and  legs  of  Amphibia,  the  intelligence  essential  to  their  use 
was  evolved  simultaneously.  When  the  bony  system  became  per- 
fected, a  higher  qualify  of  cerebral 
powor  was  exhibited.  The  per- 
fecting of  a  true  bony  system 
marked  a  great  advance  in  the 
animal,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
substantial  quality  of  the  con- 
stituents which  enter  into  its  com- 
position, but  when  an  organism 
has  arisen  to  the  grade  of  devel- 
opment which  is  marked  by  the 
possession  of  a  perfected  osseous 
system  we  find  that  there  is  a 
higher  qiiality  of  both  body  and 
mind,  as  we  shall  learn  later  on. 

But  we  do  not  find  the  high- 
est degree  of  mental  power  until 
we  reach  the  order  Mammalia, 
which  is  endowed  with  a  more  perfect  reproductive  system  as 
compared  witli  the  lower  methods  of  reproduction,  viz.,  by  fission, 
gemmation  or  egg-multiplication.  The  higher  and  more  complex 
method  of  mammal  reproduction  demands  more  intelligence  in 
the  rearing  of  the  young  and  for  the  getting  of  food  and  other 
purposes  of  the  animal. 

Hence  we  find  in  the  order  Mammalia,  which  inchides  both 
our  wild  and  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  Man,  a  far  higher  grade 
of  intelligence  than  is  observed  in  all  the  lower  races — the  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  birds.  Now,  what  is  the  logic  of  this  correlated  devel- 
opment? We  find  that  as  physical  functions  have  evolved,  intel- 
ligence has  increased ;  that  mentality  has  associated  itself  with  the 
physical  functions;  that  a  creature  endowed  with  wings  is  more 
intelligent  than  a  simple  jelly-fish.    We  i^u^J^  |]|g|(^^^eduoe 
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the  theory  that  ptiysical  functions  and  mental  faculties  are  in  close 
relation  to  each  other,  and  if  by  observation  we  can  ascertain 
which  functions  and  faculties  are  connected,  them  we  have  all  that 
is  necessary  to  discern  character,  simply  by  observing  the  physical 
development  of  any  order,  species,  or  individual. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  it  was  stated  that  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  the  intelligence  of  animal  organisms  was  made  simulta- 
neously with  a  more  perfected  reproductive  system.  In  the  human 
family,  the  most  develojxnl  and  |)erfected  races  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  developed  reproductive  system.  All  the  great  creative 
artists,  such  as  poets,  painters,  actors,  authors  and  sculptors,  are 
developed  men  and  women;  tliat  is  to  say,  are  well  sexed;  and  this 
development  is  tlie  base  of  creative  talent.  This  function  and 
faculty  have  been  wholly  misunderstood  and  their  office  and  action 
not  at  all  comprehended  in  their  entirety.  A  reference  to  tlie  faces 
of  all  our  great  creative  minds  will  show  the  sign  for  Amativeuess 
and  the  reproductive  system  to  be  well  defined;  and  this  is 
anotlier  fact  proving  the  relation  of  physical  functions  to  mental 
Acuities. 

The  osseous  or  bony  system  (Fig.  10)  is  known  by  height, 
large  joints  and  bones,  high  cheek-bones,  and  projection  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead  over  and  beyond  the  eyes;  prominent 
and  broad  chin;  large,  bony  hands;  long,  flat,  bony  feet;  prominent 
joints  and  knuckles;  tips  of  the  fingers  inclined  to  the  square  form 
as  distinguished  from  the  oval  or  tapering  form  of  the  muscular 
syst^;  and  relatively  small,  angular  head,  rising  high  above  the 
ears. 

There  are  six  classes  of  bones  to  the  meaning  of  which  the 
physiognomist  must  pay  strict  attention.  To  those  unused  to  tlie 
close  observation  essential  to  discemhig  these  slight  variations  of 
structure,  they  may  seem  trivial  and  unimportant,  but  let  me  say 
that  in  Nature's  broad  domain  there  is  no  form  insignificant,  no 
matter  how  minute.  How  much  more  important  must  every  slight 
variation  of  form  observed  in  the  human  face  be  when  we  reflect 
that  in  it  are  to  be  read  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  traits  of 
the  individual,  together  with  all  his  individual  peculiarities,  as 
well  as  "all  the  traits  of  all  his  ancestors,"  as  Emerson  aptly 
remarks ! 

"To  despise  the  minute  in  Nature  is  to  despise  the  infinite," 
and  so  we  shall  come  to  the  study  of  the  following-named  classes 
of  bones  with  increased  understanding  of  the  close  observation 
which  the  several  variations  of  the  bony  structure  demand. 

Classified  and  combined  as  follows,  they  have  a  pregnant 
meaning: — 
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OLJUMIFICATION  QF  THS  BONEB. 


Straight  bones. 
Crooked  bones. 
Square  bones, 
Round  bones, 
Long  bones. 
Short  bones. 


Straight  and  square  bones. 


Straight  and  round  bones. 
Straight  and  short  bones, 
Straight  and  long  bones. 
Round  and  short  bones, 
Round  and  long  bones. 


Round  and  crooked  bones. 


Long  and  crooked  bones. 
Short  and  crooked  bones. 


Tt  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  above  that  there  are 
six  simple  formations  of  the  bones,  each  indicating  something  di&> 
tinct  from  the  others.  The  adjective  employed  to  describe  each 
form  will  reveal  to  the  reader  its  condition  without  elaborate 
description.  I  have  never  found  that  nature  crooked  which  was 
produced  by  combination  of  the  straight  with  the  square  form  of 
bone.  This  combination  produces  and  denotes  the  most  solid 
character,  and  as  it  is  composed  of  a  rocky  material,  viz.,  lime,  and 
shaped  in  the  moat  enduring  form,  it  is,  we  might  say,  incapable 
of  becoming  crooked. 

The  nature  of  bone  gives  solidity,  firmness,  and  integrity  to 
the  organism,  but  where  it  is  crooked  by  Nature,  then  this  signal 
is  thrown  out  to  tell  the  observer  the  character  of  the  individual. 
Where  the  bones  are  round  and  small,  the  character  possesses  less 
firmness  and  integrity,  less  capacity  for  endurance  and  resistance; 
but  it  exhibits  ability  to  execute  curved  motions,  as  in  gestures, 
writing,  dancing,  etc.,  and  to  produce  curved  or  circular  work  with 
tools ;  hence  such  persons  are  adapted  to  art-work.  They  are  like 
the  animals  which  exhibit  similar  formations,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  mole,  squirrel,  and  beaver.  These  are  all  highly  artistic  in  the 
constructions  of  their  dwellings,  and  have  round  bones,  and  are 
quite  skUIful  architects.  They  are  also  playful,  lively,  and  fond 
of  motion,  and  all  possess  the  combination  of  round  muscles  with 
round  bones;  while  horses  and  several  species  of  dog^  exhibit 
square  bones  combined  with  round  muscles,  and  these  animals 
exhibit  less  artistic  talent  than  the  former,  but  more  of  the  moral, 
solid,  reliable,  teachable  and  practical  traits  of  character. 

There  are  several  causes  in  Nature  which  assist  in  forming 
and  developing  a  good  bony  system.  These  are,  first,  water,  in 
which  lime  is  a  large  constituent ;  next,  a  diet  of  grains,  into  which 
lime  enters  in  the  shape  of  its  phosphates.  These  grains  are  grown 
in  a  soil  from  which  the  phosphatic  elements  are  extracted  by  the 
grain  througli  chemical  action  iu  the  process  of  growth.  The  next 
influence  favoring  bone  development  is  exercise  in  the  sunlight. 

In  this  exhibit  of  what  constitutes  bone,  we  observe  that 
the  most  eubstantml  material  in  Nature  enters  largely  into  its 
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composition.  The  very  material  of  which  rocks  are  made  is  found, 
upon  analysis,  in  the  bones  of  man  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
higher  animals;  hence  it  follows  that  those  in  whom  the  bony 
system  is  dominant  will  be  the  most  reliable  and  trustworthy. 
The  bony  system  is  composed  mainly  of  lime  in  two  forms — the 
carbonate  of  Ume  and  the  phosphate  of  lime ;  these  two  materials 
form  the  soUd  part  of  the  bones.  It  is  found  also  in  the  teeth, 
muscles,  blood,  and  cartilages ;  in  the  gastric  juice,  the  blood,  and 
secretions,  it  is  in  the  fluid  form.  In  the  bones,  teeth,  and  carti- 
lages, it  assists  in  making  them  firm  and  solid.  Tlie  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  which  is  the  hardest  substance  in  the  body,  is  composed 
mainly  of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  Ume,  and  in  the  ivory 
of  the  teeth  these  form  a  large  part  of  the  constituents.  In  the 
bones,  more  than  one-half  is  found  to  be  composed  of  these  two 
forms  of  lime.  It  is  lime  which  gives  to  the  bones  their  firmness 
and  solidity.  If  we  were  to  soak  a  bone  in  a  mixture  of  muriatic 
a<iid  and  water  we  should  dissolve  from  it  all  the  mineral  ingredi- 
ents and  leave  nothing  but  the  animal  constituents,  and  should  then 
find  it  so  soft  and  flexible  that,  if  we  were  to  treat  one  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  body  in  this  manner,  we  could  tie  it  up  in  knots  just 
as  we  can  a  rope. 

Lime  is  found  in  the  various  grains,  in  milk,  and  in  lean 
meat.  Salt  is  another  useful  element,  not  only  in  the  bones  but 
in  the  several  tissues.  In  connection  with  water  it  is  found  in 
every  portion  of  the  body, — in  the  bones,  tissues,  and  the  various 
tluids  and  secretions, — and  is  necessary  in  di^stion,  where  it  assists 
by  chemical  action  tiie  various  processes  of  assimilation.  The 
taste  for  salt  is,  therefore,  natural  and  necessary.  The  taste 
for  pepper  is  not  natural,  inasmuch  as  that  is  not  found  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  has  no  use  in  the  human  economy.  Black 
pepper  is  highly  indigestible  and  inflammatory.  There  is  no 
simUarity  between  these  two  constituents.  Pepper  induces  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  and  should  be  used  like  all 
spices,  for  a  remedy  and  not  for  food,  as  it  cannot  be  digested  like 
salt.  Salt,  lime,  and  water  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  are  natural  and  necessary  to  health  and  life.  Salt  we  derive 
from  the  air  and  water;  lime  comes  to  us  in  our  food  in  gmins, 
fruits,  etc.,  and  if  we  use  them  as  Nature  has  provided  we  shall 
rebuild  our  blood,  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain  with  the 
materials  which  they  require  for  their  replenisliing ;  but  if  we 
cast  out  the  phosphates  of  Ume  and  the  carbonates,  as  we  do  in 
making  fine  white  bread,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  assist  the  repair 
of  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain,  since  the  i)liosphates  are 
rejected  by  this  mode  of  preparation.    A  man  would  starve  in  a 
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short  time  were  he  ted  on  foods  deprived  of  lime  and  salt ;  neither 
would  he  exist  on  a  diet  which  did  not  contain  starch  or  animal 
fats,  and  fat  is  created  both  from  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  as 
chemical  analysis  shows. 

This  exhibit  of  the  composition  of  the  bony  structure  informs 
us  at  once  why  it  is  that  those  who  possess  large  and  strong  bones 
are  more  firm,  persevering,  reliable,  and  honest  than  those  with 
smaller  and  weaker  ones.  The  more  fluid  lime  dissolved  in  the 
blood  which  goes  to  make  up  the  solid  parts  of  the  organs,  such 
as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  etc.,  the  more  integ- 
rity and  strength  will  these  tissues  and  organs  possess.  A  com- 
parison of  the  animals  in  which  the  bony  system  predominates, 
with  those  in  whom  the  fat  and  muscle  are  in  excess,  will  give  us 
a  correct  idea  as  to  how  tlie  bones  are  related  to  integrity  ajid 
stability.  If  honesty  were  a  sentiment  merely,  something  which 
could  be  taught,  then  the  one  best  taught  on  this  subject  would 
have  the  most  reliable  cliaracter,  but  we  know  full  well  that  sorae 
are  more  naturally  honest  than  others.  We  know  that  some  have 
more  ability  for  music  or  painting  than  others,  and  we  find  by 
observation  that  those  who  are  skillful  in  music,  etc,  are  so  mainly 
by  virtue  of  an  organism  which  fits  them  for  this  art ;  that  some 
are  musicians  without  instruction,  while  others  are  not  able  to  be 
taught  because  they  are  lacking  in  the  proper  construction  of 
body ;  in  short,  they  have  not  the  right  muscidar  development  for 
this  purpose. 

A  comparison  of  the  highest  and  most  useful  animals — the 
horse,  the  dog,  the  camel,  and  ox — ^with  the  rhinoceros,  the  hogf, 
the  coon,  the  skunk,  the  porcupine,  the  panther,  and  tiger,  will 
show  us  a  physiological  combination  as  distinct  as  is  that  of  the 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  each  class.  The  rhinoceros 
and  hog,  by  reason  of  their  excess  of  fat,  are  too  vegetative  to 
be  either  moral  or  intelligent.  The  mole,  the  coon,  the  skunk, 
the  porcupine,  the  cat,  the  rat,  etc.,  have  relatively  small  bones  and 
large  muscles,  and  they  are  suited  to  slyness,  skulking,  deception, 
and  craft, — to  live  in  the  shade  and  prey  upon  otiiers.  While  the 
bones  of  these  creatures  are  hardly  perceptible,  their  bodies  are 
sleek,  sinuous,  graceful,  and  quick-motioned,  and  they  are  quite 
artistic  in  some  of  their  habits, — the  beaver  and  mole,  for  ex- 
ample, building  their  houses  on  excellent  architectural  and  artistic 
principles.  Now  compare  the  camel,  with  his  great,  homely,  xin- 
gainly,  bony  structure,  and  his  fidelity  and  usefiilness,  dociUty  and 
intelligence ;  compare  him  with  the  graceful,  gliding,  sleek-looking 
tiger ;  comparfe  the  bony  ox,  with  his  great  joints,  his  patient  and 
useful  ways,  with  the  hog;  compare  tlie  horse,  with  his  bones 
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jutting  out  over  his  eyes,  his  large  hip-joints  and  bony  face,  his 
mentfd  development  and  observation,  with  the  unwieldy,  stupid, 
and  brutal  rhinoceros;  compare  the  intelligence  of  the  former 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  latter;  compare  the  fidelity,  usefulness,  and 
forms  of  all  these  various  creatures,  and  you  will  find  in  every 
instance  that  the  bony  formation  gives  and  exliibits  integrity,  re- 
liability, inteUigence,  and  morality,  as  compared  with  those  forms 
that  resemble  the  muscular  and  vegetative  or  fat  animals. 

Fat  in  excess  is  not  honest,  whether  we  find  it  in  man  or 
beast.  Fat,  by  its  lack  of  resistance,  is  negative  and  self-indul- 
gent, and  is  not  capable  of  self-control ;  muscle  in  excess  is  unre- 
hable,  and  by  tlie  nature  of  its  consHtueiits  and  action  is  change- 
able and  shilling ;  it  moves  witli  rapidity  and  changes  constantly, 
and  is  not  built  of  such  substantial  material  as  bone ;  hence,  it 
is  suited  to  artistic  pursuits,  while  bone  is  suited  to  mechanical 
and  scientific  occupations,  for  mechanical  individuals  must  have 
physical  order  and  a  good,  true  eye  for  angles  and  straight  Unes. 
They  must  have  patience  and  perseverance,  steadfastness  and  in- 
tegrity, in  order  to  produce  straight  and  square  work.  In  every 
age  and  country  the  most  reliable,  honest,  and  upright  men  are 
(as  a  class)  its  mechanics.  They  perform  honest  work ;  the  very 
house  that  we  dwell  in  must  be  plumb  and  built  on  the  equarej 
or  it  will  fall  to  the  ground.  The  scientist,  too,  must  possess  a 
large  share  of  integrity, — of  bone.  Inasmucli  as  he  has  the  ability 
to  comprehend  the  truths  of  Nature,  he  must  be  built  on  Con- 
scientiousness, else  he  would  be  incompetent  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  Nature,  which  are  all  based  on  absolute  truth  and  mathe- 
matical certainty  and  precision.  Newton,  the  discoverer  of  the 
most  important  law  of  Nature,  viz.,  gravitation,  was  a  square-boned 
man,  and  Conscientiousness  is  large  in  his  lace.  Now,  all  persons 
and  animals  must  have  bones  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in 
the  degree  that  they  have  good,  square  bones  are  they  capable  of 
honesty,  morality,  and  fidelity.  Hence  the  Importance  of  endow- 
ing offspring  with  a  good,  square,  bony  structure.  We  cannot  do 
this  if  we  feed  upon  fine  white  fiour,  or  allow  our  children  to  con- 
sume too  much  sugar  and  other  carbonaceous  food.  If  we  look 
abroad  for  our  proof  of  the  action  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  as 
it  relates  to  bone-making,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  low 
stature  of  the  Lapps  and  Finns,  who  subsist  mainly  on  a  fish  diet, 
and  whose  bones  are  both  small  and  short,  while  their  near  neigh- 
bors,— ^the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Russians, — ^who  live  upon 
a  farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet,  are  much  their  superiors  in 
stature  and  strength.  But  the  subject  of  bone-building  I  will 
consider  later. 
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I  will  here  note  some  of  the  prominent  men  who  have  excelled 
in  morality,  endurance,  heroism,  and  honor,  and  in  every  instance 
we  shall  see  that  each  one  possessed  a  large  and  fine  qnaUty  of 
bone.  Our  own  Washington  was  six  feet  three  inches  in  height, 
and  broad  and  square  built.  Andrew  Jackson  was  above  the 
medium  heiglit,  and  the  bones  jutted  out  all  over  him,  in  the  eye- 
brows, the  cheeks,  the  chin,  the  forehead,  the  joints  and  knuckles. 
Lincoln,  too,  shows  a  very  bony  organization,  and  was  more  noted 
for  his  fidelity  to  principle  than  for  great  intellectual  power.  Had 
he  been  made  of  soft,  fatty  tissue,  the  results  of  our  late  war 
might  have  been  quite  different  General  Lafayette's  portraits 
show  him  to  liave  been  possessed  of  good  bones ;  likewise  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  ancient  times,  also  Caesar,  Mahomet,  and 
Cromwell.  Luther  had  a  very  large  bony  structure,  with  a  powers 
ful  vegetative  system,  and  a  fine  brain.  Isaac  Newton,  Lamartine, 
James  Watt,  Humboldt.  Ciivier,  Washington  Irving,  von  Liebig, 
David  Livingstone,  Charles  Darwin,  George  Stephenson  the  in- 
ventor, Peter  Cooper,  and  a  host  of  otliers,  who  have  shown  by 
their  Uves  that  integrity,  morality,  and  mechanical  and  scientific 
powers  were  theirs,  possessed  large,  bony  development. 

It  makes  quite  a  difference  in  our  powers  of  endurance,  either 
moral  or  physical,  whether  we  have  four  or  six  feet  of  bone  in  our 
bodies.  It  is  true  that  the  persons  just  mentioned  had  fine  brain 
systems  in  addition,  but  without  the  same  amount  of  bone  and  with 
muscle  in  its  ste&d  they  never  would  have  evinced  such  rectitude, 
endurance,  and  reliability,  as  with  the  large  bones  in  combination. 
The  greatest  and  most  useful  men  and  women  have  been  those 
with  the  bone  and  brain  systems  dominant.  The  greatest  artists 
have  been  those  with  a  fine  quality  of  the  musciUar  and  brain 
systems  combined;  hence  they  form  a  less  useful  class  than 
mechanics  and  scientists.  They  are,  also,  less  reliable  and  moral, 
but  more  entertaining. 

The  record  of  the  purely  vegetative  men  is  limited  to  a  few, 
who  succeeded  in  becoming  prize  hogs  in  appearance,  notably, 
Daniel  Lambert,  Vitellius,  tiie  Roman  Emperor  and  glutton,  and 
some  few  others  whose  fame  rests  entirely  upon  their  fat,  selfish- 
ness, and  immorality.  The  bony  structure  is  the  foundation  and 
framework  of  the  human  organism,  upon  which  is  built  the  entire 
organism,  and  to  the  predominance  of  the  bony  structure  man 
owes  his  character  for  integrity,  stability,  and  physical  and  mental 
soundness.  The  vciy  constituents  of  bone — ^lime,  phosphates, 
magnesia,  soda,  etc. — ^give  stability,  integrity,  decision,  and  firmness 
to  tlie  organization  in  which  tliey  abound  most  largely;  hence  the 
bony  system  is  the  one  in  which,  from  the  very  naiure  of  its  contf 
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ponents^  we  naturally  look  for  tlie  most  stability  and  trustworthi- 
ness. Tall,  lean,  square,  bony  people  are  noted. for  their  usefulness, 
unselfishness,  integrity,  and  generally  for  nieohanical  ability. 
Bony  people,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  the  muscular  system  in 
combination,  make  the  best  mechanics  in  the  world.  Length 
facilitates  activity,  while  muscle  combined  with  a  lai^  bony  struc- 
ture gives  the  form  essential  to  mechanical  construction. 

This  system  is  included  in  the  architectural  division  of  the 
face  and  body,  and  has  for  its  assistance  the  muscular  powcre. 
These  two  systems  combine  and  include  most  of  the  principles  of 
natural  forces,  as  has  been  shown,  and  jwrsons  in  whom  this  com- 
bination is  largely  develoix'd  will  have  not  only  the  power  to 
become  good  mechanics  and  artists,  but  will  be  able  also  to  build 
up  and  perpetuate  a  fine  race  of  children,  if  proper  attention  be 
given  to  combinations  with  suitable  conformations,  added  to 
righteous  regard  for  hygienic  and  sanitarj'  laws.  It  will  be  jwr- 
ceived  from  this  analysis  and  illustration  of  the  bony  system,  that 
the  human  organism  is  dependent  upon  bone  development  for  all 
those  attributes  which  go  to  form  stability  and  integrity  as  well  as 
architectural  and  mechanical  ability.  These  principles  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  physiology,  anatomy,  human  greatness,  moral 
goodness,  government,  and  society;  and  in  every  age,  country  or 
community,  noted  for  its  justice,  probity  and  true  civilization, 
there  will  be  found  upon  examination  a  majority  of  its  people 
built  upon  this  conformation  and  possessed  of  mechanical 
powers. 

In  selecting  trades  for  young  people,  due  attention  should  be 
paid  to  this  principle  of  Nature.  A  neglect  of  its  application 
will  result  in  failure,  and  one  reason  why  we  sometimes  find 
poor  mechanics  is  that  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation  and 
chosen  a  pmrsuit  to  which  their  conformation  was  unsuited. 

The  signs  p(  the  bony  form  predomhiant  are  found  all  over 
the  individual,  in  the  large  joints  of  the  hands,  fingers,  wrists, 
arms,  and  legs.  The  projection  forward  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
projecting  of  the  brow  over  the  eyes,  and  the  high,  long,  bony 
nose  are  all  evidences  of  a  conscientious  and  morally-inclined 
character;  indeed,  the  square  bony  system  may  be  depended  upon 
for  moral  conduct.  The  large  development  of  bone  shows  that  the 
fluid  circulation  has  done  its  primary  work  in  a  thorough  manner, 
and  has  conveyed  all  the  materials  needed  in  bone  making  to  their 
several  destinations  in  just  the  right  proportions,  thus  giving 
Bonndness  to  the  whole  iramework.  Size  and  Form,  Physical 
Order,  and  Calculation  are  some  of  the  prominent  fiioultios  in  tliis 
system,  as  well  as  Veneration  and  Exccutiveness.  Conscientious- 
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ness  is  seen  all  over  the  individual  in  whom  the  bony  system  pr^ 
dominates  over  all  the  other  systems. 

The  Ust  of  faculties  in  the  architectural  division  is  as  follows: 
Sanativeness,  Secretiveness,  Force,  Resistance,  Hope,  Cautiousness, 
Imitation,  Constructiveness,  Analysis,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Human 
Nature,  Self-will,  Executiveness,  Cfedenciveness,  Prescience, 
Observation,  Memory  of  Events,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Order, 
Calculation,  Locality,  Music,  and  Language.  Some  of  these  facul- 
ties are  derived  from  the  functional  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs ; 
•others  from  the  power  of  the  muscles  and  bones.  Hope  is  related 
to  the  liver,  Color  to  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  Veneration  to  the 
stomach.  Every  faculty  depends  upon  some  organ  or  system  of 
functions  for  tlie  power  to  exhibit  its  pecuhar  mode  of  activity. 

In  all  cases  where  one  system  is  found  in  excess  in  an  organ- 
ism, no  matter  how  useful  it  may  be,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  various  disorders  and  predispositions  to  certain  diseases. 
An  excess  of  bone  makes  the  system  liable  to  chronic  rheumatism, 
torpid  conditions  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  stomach,  and  bowels, 
enlargement  of  the  joints,  gravel,  granular  degeneration,  stone  ia 
the  bladder,  disorders  of  tlie  digestive  functions,  and  inclination  to 
melancholy  as  old  age  advances.  An  excess  of  bone  also  causes 
laziness  and  inertia;  the  bones  being  too  heavily  charged  with 
mineral  matter  disinclines  the  individual  for  motion,  hence  he  will 
care  only  for  work  that  can  be  done  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  remedy  for  an  excessive  development  of  bone  is  to  drink 
water  that  has  been  purified  from  all  traces  of  lime,  to  remain  in 
the  shade  as  much  as  possible,  to  study  more,  to  eat  less  farinace- 
ous food  and  adopt  the  diet  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  whose 
bones  are  smaller  tlian  those  of  the  grain-eaters.  Stimulate  the 
sensitive  parts  of  the  nature  by  indulging  more  in  light,  active 
games;  cultivate  the  emotional  parts  of  the  mind  by  attending 
theatres  and  balls  and  by  associating  witli  the  jively  and  light- 
minded.  By  pursuing  this  anti-bone-making  course,  the  tendency 
to  these  diseases  may  be  avoided  and  the  bulk  of  bone  may  be 
reduced  considerably  in  a  few  years. 

Getting  health  is  like  getting  religion — it  comes  by  struggling 
for  it.  In  fact,  good  health  seems  to  me  a  really  religious  condition 
and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bony  system  is  too  poorly  developed, 
inactivity  and  weakness  are  the  result.  When  we  observe  a  person 
with  small,  thin  hands  and  feet,  with  lai^e  brain  and  small  abdo- 
men and  short,  small,  round  bones,  we  know  that  he  is  doomed  to 
a  short  life  and  one  of  suffering,  unless  hygienic  treatment  comes 
to  his  relief.    Drugs  and  doctors  cannot  alter  such  conditions,  but 
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will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Only  Nature,  the  Infallible  One, 
can  regenerate  such  beings.  Calisthenics,  gymnastics,  outdoor 
exercise  in  pure  air,  and  lime-water,  with  farinaceous  foods  will  do 
more  for  such  boneless  creatures  than  all  the  drugs  in  existence. 

When  we  come  to  comprehend  fully  the  differences  existing 
between  the  various  organ  systems  of  the  body,  we  shall  recognize 
at  a  glance  the  main  points'of  character.  We  shall  see  that  bone 
gives  more  integrity  and  power  of  resistance,  with  love  of  science 
and  meclianism;  that  muscle  indicates  emotion  and  affection  as 
well  as  passion  and  artistic  ability;  that  fat  assists  in  softening  the 
emotions  and  gives  warmth  to  the  system.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
the  thoughtful  that  we  do  not  love  with  our  bones — that  all  parts 
of  the  body  concerned  in  emotion  are  found  in  the  muscular  and 
soft  tissues.  All  the  parts  of  the  organism  involved  in  reproduction 
are  mainly  in  the  muscular  and  glandular  sj  stem,  hence  when  we 
wish  to  know  the  degree  of  Amative  sentiment  in  an  individual 
we  must  look  to  the  facial  representation  of  the  muscular  system — 
the  eye;  we  must  mark  its  shape,  size,  and  color,  its  degree. of 
activity  and  brightness.  If  the  eye  be  large,  bright,  well-colored — 
either  blue,  brown,  or  black — then  we  can  safely  say  that  such  an 
individual  is  highly  emotional  and  affectionate,  and  artistic  as  well; 
but  when  we  observe  a  bony  person  with  large  joints,  small  muscles, 
long,  slim,  bony  fingers,  and  small  eyes  shaded  by  a  full,  projecting, 
bony  brow,  tben  we  know  that  he  is  more  thoughtful  than 
emotional  or  amative,  with  considerable  control  of  all  the  emotions. 
This  class  of  persons  is  mechanical,  inclined  to  science,  given  to 
reforms  and  original  radical  ideas  rather  than  to  imitating  artistic 
efforts.  In  this  class  are  found  such  men  as  Charles  Darwin, 
Richard  Owen,  the  naturalist ;  Professors  Morse  and  Edison,  the 
electricians;  and,  among  reformers,  Wendell  Phillips,  Richard 
Cobden,  Peter  Cooper,  Thomas  Paine,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and 
others  well  known  for  reform  work. 

A  good  degree  of  bone  offers  a  steady  resistance  and  pressure ; 
muscle  has  a  reactive  power,  moving  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another;  hence  muscular  people  are  not  so  reliable  as  bony 
ones.  Muscle  shows  itself  in  will-power,  in  sudden  bursts  of 
temper  as  suddenly  subsiding,  while  bone  offers  a  steady  but  calm 
resistance,  and  this  is  the  difference  between  the  two  faculties  of 
Firmness  and  Self-will. 

Fat  is  yielding,  without  the  ability  either  to  withstand  or  to 
overcome.  It  is  negative  in  its  natiire,  utterly  unreliable,  except 
where  we  find  it  in  combination  with  a  good  bony  structure  and 
considerable  muscxUar  development. 
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the  face  and  faculties.  The  term  "  architectural"  is  used  in  its 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense.  Whatever  exists  is  built 
and  has  a  form ;  not  a  particle  of  any  sort  whatsoever  is  found  with- 
out form  and  without  combination  with  some  acid,  gas,  ether,  or 
soUd  substance ;  thus  it  is  architectural.  In  works  of  art  the  same 
principle  applies.  In  dramatic  composition,  in  works  of  fiction, 
and  in  the  sermons  of  the  preacher,  the  same  mechanical  construdim 
jirhiciple  prevails. 


In  enterinj^  upon  the  investigation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  I  shall  depart  from  the  usual  methods  employed  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  and,  instead  of  giving  cuts  representing  the 


facial  nerves  to  their  origin  in  the  brain,  the  functional  action 
of  the  several  portions  of  the  brain  are  still  as  great  a  mystery 
as  ever.  Very  recent  observers  have  mapped  out  on  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  certain  areas  which  are 
thought  to  be  the  representatives  of  certain  mental  faculties.  The 
faculty  of  language  is  thouglit  to  have  its  representative  in  one  of 
the  frontal  convolutions,  and  this  convolution  is  found  in  a  rudi- 
mentary stage  only  in  the  anthropoids,  but  fully  developed  in  man, 
the  only  creature  endowed  with  the  capacity  for  perfect  language. 
Other  areas  of  the  brain  are  thought  to  be  the  locaie  of  other 
faculties,  but  as  yet  these  are  not  firmly  established.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  every  function,  as  well  as  every  faculty,  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  brain  and  have  "  a  local  liabitation"  hi  that  organ, 
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interior  of  the  brain,  which  can 
afford  the  reader  no  clue  as  to 
its  functions,  I  shall  devote  my 
space  to  a  discussion  of  its  origin 
as  exhibited  in  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  life,  and  then  describe 
its  appearance  in  the  exterior 
of  the  organism  by  facial  and 
bodily  indications.  Anatomists, 
in  disbecting  the  brain,  are  al- 
most entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  use  and  connection  of  the 
several  parts  of  tlie  brain  with 
the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
With  the  exception  of  being 
able  to  trape  the  course  of  the 
optic,  auditory,  olfactory,  and 
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where  all  sensation  is  wrought  into  consciousness  and  translated 
into  thought  and  emotion. 

The  /«ce,  read  scientifically,  will  give  the  clue  to  the  light 
analysis  oi'  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  any  anatomist  who 
will  take  as  a  basis  of  hivestigation  the  evolution  of  the  organ 
systems  of  the  body,  as  shown  by  Haeckel  in  his  "  Evolution  of 
Man,"  can  trace  the  connection  between  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  the  several  parts  of  the  brain.  My  understanding  of  the  brain 
is  that  it  is  functional  of  the  entire  organism,  and  not  an  organ 
acting  independently,  but  afiected  by  morbid  or  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  blood  and  visceral  organs.  I  believe  that  all  parts 
of  the  body  have  representation  in  the  brain,  and  that  these  repre- 
sentations are  localized. 

My  researches  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  size  of  tlie 
brain  alone  is  not  the  proof  of  great  mental  power  nor  of  the  lack 
of  it;  that  its  form  and  cmyenital  or  inherited  quality  are  the  two 
most  potent  factors  in  deciding  its  power ;  also  that  a  proportionate 
and  normal  degree  of  physiological  development  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  of  the  brain,  is  far  more  influential  in  deciding  mentality 
than  size  of  the  brain  alone ;  but  the  question  of  size  and  form  I 
will  postpone  until  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  Sub-Basic 
Principles." 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  brain  and  nerve 
system,  the  historj'  of  the  development  of  the  lower  animal  organ- 
isms is  most  instructive,  and  the  physiognomist,  if  he  desires  to  he 
tmly  scientific,  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  and  lowest  animals  in 
tile  scale  of  creation  and  note  the  gradual  development  or  evolution 
of  the  nerves  and  brain. 

The  first  sense-orgtm  was  the  outer  skin-covering,  long  before 
any  hodHy  oi^ns  had  evolved,  as  in  the  cas(^  of  the  Zoophitcs,  In- 
fusoria, Corallines,  and  Polypi,  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life. 
The  bodies  of  these  creatures  are  composed  of  a  hollow  globe  or 
tube,  with  an  opening  at  one  end.  Their  entire  construction  con- 
aste  only  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  skin,  with  a  row  of  cells  be- 
tween. All  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  comes  to  these  creatures 
entirely  through  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling,  and  the  outer  skin- 
covering  is  their  only  sense-organ,  therefore  their  only  mevtal 
organ.  It  is  necessary  before  we  proceed  that  this  expression 
should  be  explained.  AU  mental  power  is  based  on  sensation,  and 
sensation  is  therefore  the  origin  of  thought.  We  have  more  senses 
than  five,  as  I  think  T  have  proven  in  the  preceding  pages ;  but 
these  five  even  are  dependent  iipon  their  ability  to  receive  sensa- 
tions. Let  the  optic  nerve  become  paralyzed  and  no  impression 
of  material. objects  is  received  by  the  brain.        ^  GooqIc 
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The  sense  of  touch,  which  was  the  first  sense-orgau  of  the 
mind,  is,  in  the  human  organism,  the  most  diffused  sense,  as  it  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  body,  and  its  use  is  to  man  what  it  was  in  the 
lowest  animal — a  means  of  self-protection;  for  "without  touch," 
says  Taine,  "  nothing  could  exist."  Haeckel,  in  his  "  Evolution 
of  Man,"  tells  us  how  the  sense-organs,  such  as  those  of  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  and  smell  came  to  be  more  acute  than  other  senses. 
He  remarks : — 

Later  on  in  evolution  this  outer  skin,  which  bad  become  especially 
sensitive,  gradually  withdrew  into  the  shelter  of  the  interior  of  the  body, 
and  there  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  central  nervous  organ.  As  differ- 
entiation advanced  the  distance  and  distinction  between  the  external  skin- 
covering  and  the  central  nervous  system  detached  from  this  became  con- 
tinually greater,  and  finally  the  two  were  permanently  connected  by  the 
conductive  peripheric  nerves.* 

In  corroboration  of  the  statement  that  t!»e  mind,  or  sensation 
(which  is  one  and  tlie  same  thing),  had  its  origin  in  tlie  outer  skin- 
covering  of  the  earliest  animal  oi^anisms,  I  may  mention  one  law 
of  scientific  physiognomy.  It  is  stated  thus :  "  Texture  of  the 
skin  is  significant  of  mental  quality."  We  find  by  observation 
that  the  finer  the  skin  or  hair  of  animals,  the  greater  their  degree 
of  sensation  and  intelligence.  Compare,  for  example,  the  coat  of 
the  stupid,  brutal  bear,  with  that  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  deer, 
and  we  shall  see  that  fineness  of  textui-e  is  indicative  of  sensitive- 
ness of  the  nervous  system,  and  therefore  of  mental  power,  all 
along  the  line  of  mental  development.  When  we  wish  to  discern 
the  quality  of  mental  power  in  the  human  being,  we  must  look  to 
the  fineness  of  the  skin  and  hair  and  brightness  of  the  eye,  as  well 
as  to  the  fineness  and  thinness  of  the  finger-nails. 

The  brightness  of  the  eye  is  caused  by  two  things :  In  the 
first  place,  a  fine,  thin  skin  will  give  a  corresponding  bright  sclerotic 
and  retina  to  the  eye.  A  bright  eye  is  never  seen  in  combination 
with  a  very  coarse,  thick  skin.  The  second  cause  of  brightness 
of  the  eye  is  occasioned  by  the  quality  and  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Where  the  skin  is  fine  and  thin  the  nerves  of  sense  will 
be  correspondingly  of  high  quality  and  activity,  and  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  thin  covering  of  the  eye  gi^es  the  brightness  and 
vivacity  which  are  observed  in  the  mentally-gifted  person,  but 
which  is  absent  in  the  diUl  and  stupid. 

Compare  the  eye  of  the  hog  with  tliat  of  the  deer  or  dog  ; 
the  eye  of  a  Spencer  with  that  of  Daniel  Lambert,  tjie  celebrated 
fat  man,  and  you  will  have  proof  of  this  statement.  Wlien  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  character  or  interpretation  of  appearances. 


*  ETulntion  of  Man,  Enwt  Haeckel,  vol.  ii,  pw  196.|  . 
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an  "interrogation  of  Nature"  will  give  us  all  the  proof  required, 
and  nowhere  is  evidence  more  plentiful  and  convincing  than  in 
our  animal  ancestors.  The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Haeckel,  and  I  quote  it  as  throwing  light  on  the  law  given  above, 
viz.,  that  texture  of  the  skin  is  indicative  of  quality.  Mr.  Haeckel 
observes : — 

Let  us  turn  aside  from  these  very  interesting  features  in  evolution  and 
examine  the  development  of  the  later  human  skin-covering,  with  its  hairs, 
sweat-glands,  etc.  Pliysiologically,  this  outer  covering  plays  a  double  part. 
The  skin,  in  the  first  place,  forms  the  general  i)rotective  covering  which 
covei-s  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  protects,  all  other  parts.  As  such 
it,  at  the  same  time,  affects  a  certain  change  of  matter  betwen  the  body 
and  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  viz.,  perspiration  or  sklu-breathing.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ekin  is  the  oldest  and  primitive  sense-organ,  the  organ 
of  touch  which  aflieots  the  sensation  of  the  surrounding  temperature  and  of 
the  pressure  and  resistance  of  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Those 
organs  of  our  bodies  which  discharge  the  highest  and  most  perfect  functions 
of  animal  life,  those  of  sensation,  volition,  thought — the  organs  of  the  Psyche 
— or  mental  life,  arise  from  the  external  skin-covering.* 

Now  that  I  have  laid  before  you  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scientists  in  the  world  as  to  the  origin  of  mind,  and 
as  the  comprehension  of  this  origin  is  essential  to  our  knowledge 
of  physiognomy,  I  will  pass  on  to  other  features  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  considering  them  as  one  system,  differing  only  in 
their  modes  of  action  by  reason  of  their  diftercnces  of  locality. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  nature  of  a 
function  is  formulated  thus:  "Similarity  of  structure  shows  simi- 
larity of  function."  Now,  brain-substance  and  nerve-substance 
are  exactly  alike,  and  show  no  difference  of  structure  under  the 
microscope,  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  their  purpose  is  a 
common  one.  The  office  of  the  nerves  is  to  receive  and  convey 
sensations  to  the  brain,  where  they  are  received  and  in  some  way, 
now  unknown,  manuikctured  into  intelligence  or  consciousness. 
NOTves  are  the  instruments  which  convey  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  tianspiring  in  the  several  organs  of  the  body,  and  in  the  organs 
of  sense,  to  the  brain ;  this  is  their  portion  of  the  labor  of  the 
mind. 

The  part  of  the  labor  performed  by  the  brain  is,  as  before 
stated,  the  making  of  f^ese  feelings  and  sensations  into  conscious- 
ness ;  two  acts  of  one  system  which  are  essential  to  its  perfect 
operation,  viz.,  sensation  or  feeling,  and  thought  or  intclUgence. 
The  brain  acts  as  a  receiving  and  recording  station ;  the  body  with 
its  various  organs  being  the  manufactorj',  so  to  say,  where  nearly 
all  mental  efforts  are  created  by  the  action  of  the  several  organs 
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and  functions  of  the  body.  These  efforts,  which  we  denominate 
mechanical,  artistic,  domestic,  etc.,  are  performed,  as  1  have  shown, 
by  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  nerves,  the  glands,  etc.,  and  by  the 
vegetative  faculties  and  functions.  The  signs  for  the  predominance 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  a  pyriform  or  pear-shaped 
face,  relatively  large  head,  especially  high  above  the  ears,  broad 
and  full  forehead,  bright  eyes,  relatively  small  nose,  small  and  thin 
hands  and  feet,  and  thin  nails,  thin  nostrils  and  hps,  small  bones 
and  muscles,  slim  neck,  and  small  abdomen,  with  quick  motions 
and  rapidity  of  speech.  Persons  of  this  formation  are  earnest, 
excitable,  acute,  delicate,  spirituelle  and  sensitive  in  feeling,  liigh- 
strung,  sparkling  and  bright,  and  the  emotions,  such  as  love,  pity, 
fear,  and  imagination,  are  very  easily  excited.  They  also  suflfer 
and  enjoy  intensely.  The  faculty  of  reason  is  dominant,  and  the 
capacity  for  mathematical  labor  is  in  many  cases  of  the  highest. 

The  brain  is  a  soft,  pulpy  mass,  and  is  composed  of  "  sixty 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  ten  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  two  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  and  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus."  This 
exhibit  of  the  elements  of  bmin-matter  shows  that  bmin  without 
a  good  share  of  bone  in  combination  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing. Carbon  is  the  element  which  prevails  most  extensively  in 
the  vegetative  system,  and  in  the  brain  we  find  sixty  i>er  cent,  of 
the  same  material.  I  have  shown  that  where  tliere  is  a  good  bony 
system  lime  in  its  several  forms  enters  largely  into  its  compo- 
sition. Not  only  does  it  enter  into  the  soUd  stnicture  of  the  bone, 
but  it  is  also  found  in  a  fluid  state  in  the  juices  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  Now,  if  the  blood  is  heavily  chained  with  lime,  it  will  be 
carried  to  the  brain  in  larger  quantities  than  where  there  is  less 
of  this  element  in  combination.  This  explains  why  bony  men  have 
more  soUd,  substantial,  and  practical  intellects  than  those  with  a 
larger  brain  system  and  smaller  bones.  Those  with  the  brain 
system  predominating  over  all  others  are  opinionated,  changeable, 
and  approbative,  sometimes  vain,  almost  always  pui-e-minded,  and, 
if  of  line  quality,  desirous  of  the  good  of  others;  but  where  the  other 
systems  of  the  body  are  in  good  proportion  the  most  happy  results 
follow.  Such  a  one  was  Washington.  In  him  all  the  five  organ 
systems  were  harmoniously  blended,  and  all  were  of  high  quality. 
There  can  be  a  large  development  of  any  given  system  with  poor 
quality.  Size  alone,  as  I  shall  show,  is  not  the  measure  of  power ; 
but  size  and  qunUtjf  combined,  as  in  Waslxington,  give  the  most 
eminent  talent  and  ability. 

It  will  occur  to  all  thoughtful  persons  that  an  excess  of  the 
brain  system,  like  an  excess  of  any  other  system,  is  a  source  of 
weakness  and  disease,  and  that  as  a  perfected  brain  is  the  highest 
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gift  of  Nature  it  follows  that  it  should  have  the  most  intelligent 
care  and  treatment  in  order  to  equalize  the  other  systems  and 
bring  them  into  harmonious  proiwrtions  and  development.  Now 
rest,  sleep,  and  abstinence  from  excitement  and  luxurious  living 
will  be  essential  in  the  first  place.  This  treatment  would  induce 
a  desire  for  a  ki^er  quantity  of  wholesome  nutriment.  Sufficient 
exercise  in  a  pure  atmosphere  would  increase  the  thoracic  system 
and  digestion.  This  would  tend  directly  to  a  better  development 
of  the  abdominal  powers.  Thus  equilibrium  or  balance  would  be 
established,  and  an  otherwise  short  and  painful  existence  might  be 
prolonged  into  an  enjoyable  and  useful  one. 

The  diseases  to  which  those  are  liable  who  possess  a  dispro* 
portioned  brain  system  are  the  following :  Dyspepsia,  pulmonary 
consumption,  melancholy,  paralysis,  insomnia  or  sleeplessness, 
softening  of  the  brain,  headache,  dizziness,  insanity  and  general 
debility.  These  can  be  in  all  instances  averted  by  hygienic  meas- 
ures, intelligently  and  persistently  employed.  There  arc,  in  the 
broad  pliarmacopoeia  of  Nature,  remedies  for  all  the  ills  that  the 
ignorance  or  willfulness  of  humanity  inflicts  upon  its  oifspring. 

The  best  and  most  practical  method  of  improving  the  race — 
of  n^nerating  humanity — ^is  to  understand  the  human  mind  and 
body,  and  then  by  wise  and  judicious  selections  of  partners  in  mar- 
riage rebuUd  the  race  on  scientific  principles.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  the  fajce  and  hody  this  cannot  be  accomplished;  hence  the  study 
of  the  subject  before  us  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction.  The 
next  step  is  an  application  of  its  laws  and  principles. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  a  developed  race  is  found  in  its 
manifestation  of  a  high  grade  of  reasoning,  logical  and  mathemati- 
cal powers.  The  unperfected  races  of  the  world,  among  whom 
T  may  mention  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  Esquimaux,  and  many 
African  tribes,  have  so  little  ability  in  this  direction  as  not  to  he 
able  to  calculate  anything  beyond  the  number  of  their  fingers  and 
toes.  I  think  that  man's  superiority  over  the  brute  creation  is 
more  marked  in  this  respect  than  in  the  matter  of  simple  reason, 
which  attribute  many  deny  to  the  animal  kingdom,  although  the 
power  of  reasoning  to  a  large  extent  is  proved  by  modem  natural- 
ists to  hold  a  place  in  the  mentality  of  the  higher  races  of  animals. 
The  facidties  of  reason,  causality,  and  comparison  endow  man  with 
the  gift  of  abstract  mathematical  ratiocination.  In  this  he  is  i)cr- 
haps  more  distinguished  from  the  brutes  than  in  any  other  manner, 
with  the  exception  of  the  facidty  of  speech ;  although  this  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  parrot,  but  in  this  instance  speech  proceeds  from  a 
suitable  formation  of  the  vocal  ovf^ans  and  is  not  accompanied  with 
a  corresponding  degree  of  sense  and  observation. 
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This  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  persons  who  ascribe  to 
the  human  race  *' divinity,"  and  to  the  lower  animals  none. 
When  we  find  the  lower  animals  endowed  with  a  fine  degree  of 
reason,  as  in  the  horse,  dog,  and  elephant ;  and  some  mathematical 
ability  or  sense,  as  in  these  same  creatures  and  in  "learned  pigs,** 
who  are  tauglit  to  count  and  reckon;  when  we  find  human  speech 
in  the  parrot,  I  think  the  self-love  and  vainglory  of  man  may  as 
well  give  way,  and  allow  to  these,  our  "  blood-relations,"  as 
Haeckel  terms  them,  a  fair  share  of  divinity.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  tlie  Creator,  who,  in  His  wisdom,  has  chosen  these 
humble  instruments  to  serve  as  a  means  of  teaching  us  whence  we 
sprung  and  from  whom  we  originated. 

The  brain  system  is  the  highest  and  last  in  the  progressive 
development  of  the  human  race.  Many  of  our  most  brilliant 
thuikers  have  possessed  this  system.  Many,  not  having  a  due 
proportion  of  the  other  systems,  have  died  young.  This  conforma- 
tion large,  in  combination  with  the  bony  and  vegetative  systems 
harmoniously  blended,  has  produced  many  powerful  intellects. 
Samuel  Johnson,  Arkwright,  Gibbon,  Dumas,  Buckle,  Hume, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Penn,  Handel,  and  many  others 
were  thus  endowed,  and  were  noted  for  their  reason  and  their 
intense  mental  application. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Sub-Basic  Principles  of  Phtsiognomt. 

form  and  size. 

WHETHER  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution  or  not, 
we  must,  with  the  vast  array  of  evidence  in  oi> 
ganized  life  before  us,  admit  that  there  is  a  singular 
unity  of  action  influencing  the  methods  of  Nature. 
An  ordinary  observer  will  find  that  certain  forms  in 
the  animal  kingdom  exhibit  similar  traits  when  present  in  the  human 
&mily.  The  same  general  laws  as  to  form,  size,  color,  texture,  pro- 
portion, and  faculties  are  common  to  both  man  and  the  brute  crea- 
tion. A  study  of  the  various  conformations,  colors,  and  textures  of 
the  several  species  of  animals,  both  wild  and  domestic,  together  with 
the  birds,  which  geology  shows  preceded  the  animal  kingdom  in 
the  scheme  of  creation,  will  assist  very  materially  in  the  knowledge 
and  proofs  of  scientific  and  practic-al  physiognomy. 

First,  as  to  Form  and  Size.  Consider  the  hippopotamus, — 
bulky,  unwieldy,  slow,  with  lai^e  abdomen,  small  brain,  thick 
hide,  wanting  in  sensitiveness,  and  useless  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose. To  which  formation  of  the  human  family  does  this  animal 
correspond  ?  If  you  have  given  attention  to  the  preceding  pages 
you  will  recognize  at  once  all  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Vegetative  Form. 

Examine  closely  the  stag,  made  for  mountain  climbing. 
Behold  his  length  of  limb,  leanness,  activity,  and  form,  the  bright- 
ness of  his  eye,  his  ambition,  desire  for  scaling  tlie  greatest  heights, 
and  his  great  breadth  of  chest— the  brt^dest  part  of  his  body.  He 
is  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  a  moment ;  does  not  dwell  long 
at  one  place  or  pursuit.  His  lungs  and  heart  must  be  well  devel- 
oped to  give  the  power  for  such  activity.  This  form  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  thoracic  in  the  human  organism. 

Let  us  pursue  this  system  of  physiognomy  still  further.  In 
the  animal  world,  whenever  we  see  creatures  endowed  with  the  dis- 
position for  great  destruction  we  naturally  look  for  a  corresponding 
amonnt  of  strength.  In  this  grade  of  development  strength  and 
destraction  are  synonjinous.  If  you  were  to  examine  a  lion,  tiger, 
or  panther,  you  would  find  them  characterized  by  strong,  connpact 
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muscles ;  dark,  hairy  coat ;  dark  or  yellow  eyes,  with  rapid  motions, 
intense  passions,  and  great  courage. .  This  class  of  animals  repre- 
sents the  muscular  build  in  man.  Persons  of  this  form  exiiibit 
great  strength,  capacity  for  destruction,  and  large  amativeness. 
They  are  also  social,  domestic,  emotional,  and  commercial,  the  com- 
mercial faculty  corresponding  to  the  preying  and  getting  instinct  in 
the  animals  of  the  same  form. 

As  I  have  previously  shown  that  the  most  reliable,  moral, 
tractable,  and  naturally  intelligent  of  the  human  species  are  found 
where  the  bony  system  is  predominant,  so  in  tlie  animal  kingdom 
you  will  iind  the  corresponding  faculties  in  those  domestic  animals 
— the  horse,  the  cow,  the  ox,  the  camel,  and  dog — who  render  to 
mankind  faithful,  gentle,  and  intelligent  service.  The  distinguish- 
ing marks  as  to  color,  form,  and  texture  are  relatively  the  same  as 
in  the  bony  systx^m  predominant  in  man;  The  prominent  points 
are  square  bones,  large  joints,  and  projecting  eye-bones,  rather  fine 
hair,  variety  of  colors,  herbivorous  diet  (although  the  dog,  like 
man,  lives  on  a  mixed  diet).  The  horse  and  dog  are  particularly 
receptive.  The  projecting  bones  over  the  eyes  resemble  the  devel- 
opment of  the  practical  or  mechanical  faculties  in  man.  Width 
between  the  eyes,  in  either  dog,  horse,  or  man,  is  always  indicative 
of  a  broad  intelligence.  It  shows  tlie  faculty  of  Form  to  be  large, 
and  also  gives  breadth  to  aU  the  functions  and  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
for  physiognomy,  well  understood,  reads  the  body  as  well  as  the 
face.  It  f^kes  cognizance  of  the  color  of  the  hair,  skin,  and  eyes; 
it  observes  the  walk,  the  voice,  gestures,  and  movements.  AU  are 
indices  of  character.  To  a  practiced  ear  the  intonation  of  a  single 
sentence  will  reveal  very  much  to  the  listener.  Everything  which 
one  does,  no  matter  how  trifling,  is  liighly  significant  of  character ; 
and  habits  of  observation  and  analysis  shoiUd  be  formed  in  youth, 
and  the  reason  why  traits  are  combined  as  we  find  them  shoidd  be 
given  by  pjirents  and  teachers.  I  feel  assured  that,  after  a  careful 
reading  of  these  thoughts,  any  parent  will  be  competent  to  direct 
aright  the  dawning  perceptions  of  his  child  in  physiognomy.  It  is 
the  dtU//  of  all  parents  to  throw  around  their  children  such  protec- 
tion as  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature  affords.  It  will  pre- 
vent the  erroneous  conceptions  of  character  to  which  the  present 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  physiognomy  leads.  The 
many  plnsiognomical  errors  current  will  be  rectified,  and  the 
human  family  will  be  given  a  compass  which  will  keep  it  clear  of 
many  shoals  and  quicksands  which  are  found  on  the  journey  of  life. 

It  will  be  observed  by  these  comparisons  that,  in  deciding  upon 
the  character  of  an  individual,  no  one  single  circumstance  or  appear- 
ance can  be  considered  decisive  and  conclusive.  Neither  form,  size, 
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color,  quality,  nor  proportion  alone  is  indicative  of  the  entire  char- 
acter.  Each  of  these  conditions  has  its  influence  and  weight  in 
molding,  as  well  as  in  deciding,  power,  disposition,  and  talent. 

In  addition  to  all  these  conditions,  one  most  important  factor 
is  good  health,  or,  in  other  words,  a  normal  development  of  all  the 
physical  organs  and  a  normal  action  of  all  tJie  functions  of  the 
entire  organism. 

In  discussing  the  sub-basic  principles  of  this  science,  I  shall 
take  up  each  of  these  phenomena,  and  investigate-  them  in  the 
order  which  seems  best  adapted  to  their  rif^ht  comprehension,  viz., 
as  follows:  Size,  Quahty,  Form,  Color,  Proportion,  Health,  and 
Compensation. 

SIZE  OF  THE  HEAD. 

This  is  a  subject  so  little  understood  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
correct  some  errors  in  regard  to  it  which  have  come  to  be  accepted 
as  truths.  The  phrenological  law  that  "  size  of  the  head  is  the 
measure  of  power,  all  else  being  equal,"  has  been  accepted  by  tlie 
masses  to  mean  that  a  large  head  is  proof  of  superior  intellect. 
Nothing  can  be  ferther  from  the  truth,  for  I  shall  show — and,  I 
believe,  upon  compefent  authority — that  the  largest  heads  on  record 
have  belonged  to  imbecile,  idiotic,  diseased,  or  commonplace  char- 
acters. 

A  large  head  is  no  more  an  indication  of  superior  intelHgence 
than  is  a  large  face  or  a  large  body;  and  here,  again,  let  it  be 
noted  that  the  largest  faces  and  bodies,  without  exception,  have 
belonged  to  either  stupid  or  commonplace  persons.  There  have 
been  a  few  men  in  all  ages  noted  for  the  size  of  their  heads 
who  have  been  equally  noted  for  their  mental  capacities,  but  their 
mentality  was  not  dependent  upon  the  size  of  brain  alone,  but 
upon  the  inherited  quality  of  both  broin  and  hody^  and,  more  than 
aU,  upon  their  symmetrical  i>ropr>rtiom  and  great  good  health. 
Such  a  one  was  Thomas  H.  Benton,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate.    (See  Fig.  8.) 

O.  S.  Fowler,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  phrenologists,  offers 
testimony  in  the  same  direction  when  he  observes : — 

Stuart's  portraits  of  revolutionary  heroes  are  said  to  represent  them 
with  large,  portly,  strongly  marked,  well-proportioned,  and  giant  bodies, 
but  "With  only  average  headu,  and  are  probably  true  to  Nature.  I  have  found 
very  smart  men  in  all  departments  of  human  life  with  only  average-sized 
heads.  Thomas  H.  Benton's  toaa  less  than  average,  but  his  capacity  of  chest 
was  most  extraordinary^ — in  fact,  rarely  equalled.  All  three  temperaments 
were  immense  in  him  and  well  proportioned,  yet  his  head  measared  less  than 
twenty-two  inches  in  circumference.* 

*Hiiiiua  Science,  O.  S.  Fowler,  p.S7&  /  i 
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Among  men  most  celebrated  for  great  size  of  body  and  face 
in  ancient  times  was  Vitellius,  Roman  emperor  and  gormand. 
Here  was  bcidy,  brain,  and  face  of  enormous  proportions,  but  was 
there  in  this  instance  corresponding  mental  power  1  History  fails 
to  record  anything  that  would  prove  capacity  of  any  part  of  this 
person's  organism  except  the  stomach  and  digestive  apparatus. 
In  modem  times  Daniel  Lambert  has  headed  the  list  of  great  men, 
— ^those  fiimous  for  size  and  for  nothing  else.  Intellectually  he  was 
not  gifled  beyond  the  average  man,  having  occupied  the  position 
of  keeper  in  an  English  prison.  His  weight  was  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pounds.  His  head  was  lAige  and  his  fkce  also. 
Another  noted  "great"  man  was  Edward  Bright,  a  miller,  of 
Maiden,  England,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  weighed  six 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds.  He  also  had  a  large  head  and  lace, 
while  his  intellect  was  only  ordinary.  Another  wrge  man,  James 
Mansfield,  also  an  Englishman,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
weighing  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds-  He  was  a  butcher 
by  trade,  and  his  head  and  face  were  large.  Here  we  have  the 
record  of  three  of  the  largest  men  known  to  history,  and  we  find 
in  them  only  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace  intellectual 
development  and  power. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  evidence  in  the  matter  of  both  large 
and  heavy  brains^  and  thus  discover,  if  possible,  the  kind  of  int^- 
lect  exhibited  by  these  phenomena.  The  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  mind — of  physicians  to  the  insane,  and  of 
anatomists — will  be  adduced,  and  my  readers  will  then  be  able  to 
see  upon  what  ground  mere  size  of  the  brain  as  a  measure  of  power 
is  based. 

Observers,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the  present  time,  have  given 
their  views  as  to  the  size  of  the  head,  and  in  most  cases  their 
opinions  and  evidence  point  to  small  or  average-sized  heads  as  the 
most  intellectual.  Lavater  says  tliat  Aristotle  holds  the  smallest 
heads  to  be  the  wisest,*  while  Esquirol,  the  French  anatomist, 
.states  that  no  size  or  fortn  of  head  or  brain  is  incident  to  idiocy 
or  talent. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bastian,  an  anatomist  of  eminent  talent,  observes: 

It  seems  perfectly  plain  from  the  facts  recorded  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary or  invariable  relation  between  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  hnman 
beings  and  the  mere  size  or  weight  of  their  brains.  We  have  seen  that  some 
demented  persons  may  have  very  large  brains,  and,  again,  that  in  certain 
very  ordinary  members  of  society,  snffering  neither  from  disease  nor  from 
congenital  defect,  the  brain  may  be  decidedly  large  and  heavy.f 

*  lavater's  Kssays,  p.  9B6. 

t  The  Bntn  an  Oi^pui  of  the  Hind,  R.  C&rlton  Buti&n,  pp.  861,       9^  Londen. 
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Elsewhere  he  remarks: — 

Idiocy  ia  not  therefore  necessarily  associated  with  a  very  small  size 
of  brain. 

Prof.  Alexander  Bain  tells  us  that "  occasionally  a  stupid  man 
has  a  larger  brain  than  a  clever  man."*  It  has  oiten  been  stated, 
in  medical  and  phrenological  journals,  that  Cuvier^s  brain  was  the 
largest  and  heaviest  ever  observed.  This  is  entirely  erroneous. 
The  largest  on  record  is  that  of  an  insane  negro,  who  died  at  the 
Richmond  (Virginia)  Insane  Asylum.  Dr.  ^rksdale  states  that 
his  brain  weighed  seventy  ounces.  (See  report  of  April,  1882.t) 
Dr.  James  Morris  gives  an  account  of  the  next  largest  brain  in  the 
world;  it  belonged  to  a  thieving,  drunken  fellow  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  his  brain  exceeded  sixty-seven  ounces  in  weight. 
Both  these  brains  are  heavier  than  those  of  any  infeJlectwil  person 
mi  record.  Cuvier*s  brain-weight,  so  often  quoted,  was  sixty-four 
and  five-tenths  ounces.  Dr.  Bucknili  states  an  instance  "of  a  male 
imbecile,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  whose  brain  weighed  the  same 
as  Cuvier's,  the  greatest  of  naturalists;  "J  whilst  the  brain  of  Agas- 
siz,  who  ranks  next  to  Cuvier  in  science,  weighed  only  fifty-three 
and  three-tenths  ounces.  Esquirol  instances  a  foolish  monomaniac 
whose  head  measured  in  circumference  twenty-six  inches  and 
thirty-seven  hundredths;  also,  of  an  idiot  wliose  head  measui'ed  in 
circnmference  thirty-three  inches  and  sixty-six  hundredths;  another 
idiot  whose  head  was  twenty-two  inches  and  fort}'-four  hundredths 
in  circumference.  § 

Dr.  Langden  Down  states  that  he  dissected  the  brain  of  an 
idiot  that  weighed  fifty-nine  and  one-half  ounces.  ||  Dr.  Thurman 
declares  that  the  heaviest  brain  weighed  by  him  was  that  of  an 
uneducated  butcher,  who  was  just  able  to  read,  and  who  died 
suddenly  of  epilepsy,  combined  with  mania.^  Moses  Parchappe 
says  the  largest  brain-weight  observed  by  him  was  that  of  an 
epileptic  or  insane  man,  whose  brain  weighed  sixty-one  and  three- 
tenths  ounces.  Dr.  Skae  mentions  an  insane  epileptic  woman, 
whose  brain  weighed  the  extraordinary  amount  of  sixty-one  and 
one-half  ounces.**  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  the  average  weight 
of  the  adult  male  brain  is  said  to  be  forty  ounces  (according  to 
the  climate  in  which  he  lives),  while  the  female  brain  av  erages 
four  to  fire  ounces  less,  what  we  are  to  make  of  tlie  phrenological 
law,  that  "  Size  is  the  measure  of  power,  all  else  being  equal,"  it  is 


*  Hind  &nd  Bodv,  Alexander  B^n,  M.D.,  p.  19. 

IBiitlBb  Medical  Joamal,  Oct,  20. 1872. 
The  Brain  an  Organ  of  the  Mind,  H.  Carlton : 
C^nirol,  p.  375. 
The  Braio  an  Organ  of  tlie  Mind,  ^  861 
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difficult  to  say.  We  find  tliat  the  record  is  against  this  proposi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  greatest  size  seems  always  to  be  attended 
with  abnormal  physiological  structure,  and  either  idiotic  or  com- 
monplace quality  of  brain.  We  know  that  Daniel  Webster  had 
a  twenty-three  and  three-quarter  inch  head,  and  some  otlier  famous 
men  had  heads  varying  all  tlie  way  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  circumference,  but  in  all  instances  where  these  heads 
have  been  accomj)anied  with  unusual  talent  the  inherited  quality 
was  of  a  high  order,  and  the  physiological  development  was  also 
most  uncommonly  strong ;  and,  acting  normally,  a  large  brain  must 
have  tlie  assistance  of  a  large  and  fine  visceral  organization, 
together  with  high  qnuUti/^  to  make  it  effective.  A  large  brain  is 
no  more  an  indicator  of  talent  or  genius  than  is  a  large  face  or 
body.  Large  features,  if  accompanied  by  fine  quality  of  skin  and 
hair,  denote  a  powerful  intellect  if  great  good  health  be  present. 
Lavater  tells  us  that  "a  head  too  bulky  almost  always  indicates 
gross  stupidity;  too  small,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  and  insig- 
nificance." 

Let  us  now  investigate  some  characters  whose  great  intellects 
have  been  exhibited  by  small  heads,  and  sec  if  the  traits  disclosed 
will  not  bear  fair  comparison  with  the  largest^braincd  men  on 
record.  All  naturalists  whose  observations  lead  them  to  study 
animal  organisms  comprehend  well  the  fact,  that  gmiUtt/,  not  size, 
is  the  prime  indicator  of  mental  ability.  Charles  Darwin  observes 
that 

No  one  supposes  tlmt  the  intellect  of  any  two  animals  or  of  uny  two 
men  can  I>e  accurately  gauged  by  the  cubic  contents  of  their  skulls.  It  is 
certain  that  there  may  be  extraordinary  mental  activity  with  an  extremely 
small  abnolute  mass  of  nervous  matter.  Thus,  the  wonderfully  diversified 
instincts,  mental  powers,  and  affections  of  ants  are  generally  known,  yet 
their  cerebral  giinglia  are  not  so  large  as  the  quarter  of  a  small  pin*s  head. 
Under  this  latter  point  of  view,  the  brain  of  an  ant  is  one  of  the  most  tnar- 
vellous  atoms  of  matter  in  the  world,  perhaps  more  marvellous  than  the 
brain  of  a  man.* 

As  size  of  brain  merely  is  not  a  measure  of  power,  neither  can 
we  consider  form  or  sha{}e  an  absolute  indication  of  mental  power 
or  of  racial  classification  in  man.  Those  |>ersonswho  have  imbibed 
the  notion  that  a  very  high  and  full  forehead  is  evidence  of  superior 
mental  power  are  often  startled  to  find  very  commonplace  or 
inferior  mentality  accompanying  such  apjwarance.  Dr.  Living- 
stone enlightens  us  on  this  point  in  tlie  following  remarks.  He 
observes: — 

There  is  no  proper  raee-form  of  the  cranium.  The  same  m«isures  of 
skall,  the  same  tyijes,  whether  of  a  classified  purity  and  beauty,  or  of  sav&ge 


*  Descent  of  Man,  Charles  Darwin,  p.  189. 
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degradation,  appear  in  individuals  of  all  races.  Tiedman  lias  met  vith 
Germans  whose  skuUs  bore  all  the  cbaractertstics  of  the  negro  races,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  Nukihawa,  according  to  SileHias  and  Blumenl)ach,  agreed 
exactly  in  his  proportions  with  the  Apollo  Belvidere.* 

He  observes,  further,  that  the  "Kaffirs  are  five  feet  eight 
inches  high,  with  large  heads;  foreheads  high  and  well  devel- 
oped."f  Yet,  as  all  students  of  ethnology  know,  these  people  are 
not  one  whit  more  intelligent  than  the  North  American  Indians. 

In  analyzing  and  in  deciding  character,  form  is  a  safer  guide 
than  size,  but  here  also  quality  must  be  regarded  first,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  tliat  tlie  negro  Apollo  mentioned  by  Bhimenbach  lacked 
the  fine  thin  skin,  fine  hair,  and  brightness  of  the  eye  which 
characterized  the  ancient  Greek,  and  which  are  tlie  proofs  of  keen- 
ness of  apprelu^nsion  wherever  found. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  of  modem  times,  Prince 
Talleyrand,  of  France,  takes  high  rank,  not  only  for  his  learning, 
which  was  comprehensive,  but  ibr  his  native  talent,  subtlety,  and 
profundity  he  was  considered  the  ablest  man  of  his  times.  Of  him, 
Mirabeau  said: — 

For  every  combination  he  was  prepared  ;  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
powerful  intellects  of  the  age,  he  genei-ally  counselled  measures  marked  by 
wise  liberality  and  solid  common  sense.;( 

Napoleon  said  of  Talleyrand,§  "He  is  a  dexterous  follow;  he 
has  seen  through  me; "  and  his  biographer  tells  us,  also: — 

To  a  great  talent  for  business  he  added  that  perfect  command  over 
himself  which  is  so  advantageous  to  a  diplomatist ;  his  wit  was  caustic, 
ready  and  penetrating,  a  crowd  of  examples  attesting  his  accomplishments 
in  this  respect;  he  preserved  all  the  qualities  of  his  great  mind  until  the 
close  of  his  Hfe ;  he  had  always  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart. 

The  following  measurement  of  his  head,  made  by  I)rs.  Moreau, 
Coigny,  Flaurens,  and  Micard,  proves  that  large  size  does  not 
always  exist  with  and  is  not  essential  to  great  men  of  intellect.|I 
They  give  the  following: — 

General  horizontal  measurement,  twenty  inches  and  four  lines  (a  line 
in  French  measure  is  the  tenth  of  an  ineii) ;  from  tlie  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
occipital  hole  over  along  the  top  of  the  head,  fourteen  inclieH;  from  the  hole 
in  the  ear  to  the  otlier  over  veneration,  eleven  inches  two  lines. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  persons  known  to  history  in  every 
department  of  thought  and  genius  have  possessed  small  heads. 

•  Races  of  the  Old  World,  p.  m. 

ilbid^  p.  2HD. 
UnlTenal  Btoffraptiy,  Wm.      Reeton.  Ijondon. 
Be«taii*B  Dictionary  of  Bioirrapliy, 
Pbrenologicml  Jonmal,  vuL  i,  ^  1.  rhiladelphla.  ,  w 
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Many  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  executive  men  had  rela- 
tively small  heads.  Among  them  I  may  mention  George  Wash- 
ington, John  Marshall  (who  had  a  low  forehead  as  well),  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  Jolm  Seldon,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
England,  was  six  feet  in  height,  and  his  head  not  large.  Lord 
Byron's  head  was  remarkably  small,  but  beautifully  formed,  on  the 
true  artistic  principle  of  the  curve,  being  rounded  in  every  direc- 
tion.   His  hair  laid  in  easy,  graceful  rings  and  waves. 

The  following  very  strong  testimony  on  the  subject  of  large 
versus  small  heads  will  go  far  to  dispel  the  popular  fallacy  that 
large  heads  and  talent  and  genius  are  necessarily  associated.  It 
goes  to  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  lai^est  heads  are  usually 
associated  with  criminal  character  when  they  are  not  the  indication 
of  feeble  minds.  The  following  from  "  Types  of  Mankind  **  is 
pertinent : — 

I  have  not  hitherto  exerted  myself  to  obtain  crania  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  except  in  the  instance  of  individuals  who  have  been  signalizetl  by  their 
crimes,  and  this  number  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  importance  in  a  generali- 
zation like  the  present.  Tet,  since  these  skulls  have  been  procured  without 
reference  to  their  size,  it  is  remarkable  that  five  give  an  average  of  ninety-six 
cubic  inches  for  tbe  bulk  of  tlie  bvain ;  the  smallest  head  measuring  ninety- 
one  and  the  largest  one  hundred  and  five  cubic  inches.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  however,  tiiat  they  are  all  male  crania ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
pertained  to  t!ie  lowest  ciass  of  society,  and  three  of  them  died  on  the 
gallows  for  the  crime  of  murder.  The  Anglo-Americans  conform  in  all 
their  characteristics  to  the  jmrent  stock.  They  possess  in  common  with 
their  English  ancestors  a  more  elongatetl  bead  than  tbe  unmixed  Germans. 
The  few  crania  in  my  possession  liave  without  exception  been  derived 
from  the  lowest  and  least  cultivated  portion  of  the  community, — ^mal^ 
factors,  paui>ers,  and  lunatics.  The  largest  brain  has  been  ninety-seven 
cubic  inches ;  the  smallest  eighty-two,  and  the  mean  of  ninety  accords 
with  that  of  the  collective  Teutonic  race.  The  sexes  of  the  seven  skulls 
are  four  male  and  three  female.  Dr.  John  Beid  has  also  investigated 
this  question  on  a  large  scale  with  great  care. 

After  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  brains  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  various  ages,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  encephalon 
arrives  at  its  maximum  size  sooner  than  the  other  organs  of  the  body ; 
that  its  relative  size  when  compared  with  the  other  organs,  and  to  the 
entire  body,  is  much  greater  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult;  and  that, 
althougli  the  average  weight  of  the  male  brain  is  absolutely  heavier  than 
the  female  brain  relative  to  the  whole  body,  yet  the  female  brain  is  some- 
tBh(U  heavier  than  the  aveiiige  male  brain.* 


I  shall  offer  still  further  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the 
association  of  size  of  brain  with  intelligence.  The  following 
from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  writer  Quatre&ges  is  apropos. 
He  observes  thus: — 


*T7pes  of  MaoktBd,  Knott  A  OUdden,  ^  812. 
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We  shall  certainly  not  be  accused  of  exaggerated  immaterialism  if 
we  estimate  the  action  of  the  brain  as  we  estimate  tlie  action  of  a 
muKle.  Now,  experience  and  observation  daily  testify  that  in  the  latter 
Totame  and  form  are  not  everything.  Functional  energy  often  more  than 
compensates  for  what  is  wanting  with  respect  to  mass.  Many  other 
oi^anic  systems  would  fhmish  similar  facts  well  known  to  all  doctors 
and  all  physiologists.  To  assert  the  case  is  different  with  the  brain 
would  be,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  observation,  a  purely  gratuitous 
hypothesis,  and  in  the  presence  of  Wagner's  tnbles  a  contradiction  of 
evidence.  With  his  small  brain  Hanssmann,  the  correspondent  of  the 
French  Institute,  has  evidently  surpassed  in  the  matter  of  intelligence 
almost  all  his  large-headed  contemporaries. 

In  these  tables  a  number  of  brain-weights  of  eminent  men 
are  given,  in  which  Cuvier*s  stands  as  the  lieaviest,  sixty-four  and 
five-tenths  ounces;  while  Hausmann's  brain-weight  stands  at 
43-24  oun(%s. 

To  continue  the  quotation : — 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  lieyond  a  certain  stnge  of  decreiiHe,  the 
muscular  apparatus  becomes  incapable  of  eflbrt.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand that  it  might  be  so  with  the  brain  also.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
natural  to  find  that  when  it  has  fallen  below  a  certain  volume  and  weight 
it  generally  passes  from  weakness  to  impotence.  Even  M.  de  Bonald 
could  not  consider  it  strange  that  an  intelligence  when  provided  only 
with  imperfect  or  almost  uBeTess  organs  should  only  manifest  itself  in  an 
incomplete  manner. 

Thus,  irrespective  of  all  dogmatic  or  philosophic  ideas,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intelligence  and  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  brain.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  allow  that  the  material  element,  that  which 
is  appreciable  to  our  senses,  is  not  the  only  one  which  we  must  take 
into  account,  for  behind  it  lies  hidden  an  unknown  giianlity,  an  X,  at 
present  undetermined  and  only  recognized  by  its  effects.* 

The  unknown  quantity  here  mentioned,  I  believe  to  be  in- 
herited qttaliiy,  or  enei^y.  It  can  be  determined  by  the  laws  of 
scientific  physi(^omy,  which  gives  the  signs  for  discovering  its 
power. 

To  add  to  the  weight  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
head  as  an  indication  of  intellect,  I  add  the  following  from  M, 
Broca,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  writers.  No  well- 
instructed  person,"  says  M.  Broca,  "would  ever  tliink  of  esti- 
mating the  intelligence  by  measuring  the  encephalon."  Corrob- 
orative evidence  in  this  direction  from  the  most  competent  observers 
could  be  largely  added  to,  but  want  of  space  forbids. 

The  evidence  here  presented  shows  us  that  great  size  is  not 
essential  to  greatness  of  intellect;  that  where  great  mental  powers 
have  co-existed  with  small  heads  some  factor  or  factors  other 
than  size  have  assisted  in  producing  or  exhibiting  such  power. 


'TtM  Hauui  Species,  A.  de  Qoatretagcs. 
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These  factors  are  inherited  quality  and  physiological  development; 
the  quaUty  is  produced  either  hy  the  pre-natal  conditions  of  the 
individual — ^by  inheriting  tlie  natural  quality  of  either  father  or 
mother — by  a  combination  of  qualities  of  both,  wliich  created  that 
which  was  inherited — or  by  an  endowment  from  some  remote 
ancestor;  for  there  are  several  ways  to  account  for  inherited  quaUty 
of  a  liigh  order,  and  when  we  do  not  find  a  counterpart  in  cither 
l)arent  we  must  look  for  the  cause  in  some  one  of  the  other  modes 
above  stated. 

I  obtained  the  statement  from  Mr.  Charles  Herman,  a  hatter 
doing  an  extensive  business  in  hats  in  San  Francisco,  that  all  his 
customers  who  wore  extra-lai^  siztM  were  very  commonplace 
characters,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Those  who  wore  the 
smallest  hats  were  mostly  men  who  were  bright,  smart,  active 
persons,  and  none  of  them  less  than  ordinary  in  intellect,  but  some 
of  them  among  the  brightest  men  of  the  country.  He  stated, 
furthermore,  that  his  largest  sizes  went  north  to  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia,  while  tlie  smallest  men*s  sizes  were  sent  south  to  the 
native  Californians,  the  descendeuts  of  the  Spanish  settlers. 

The  several  instances  preiiously  quoted  of  the  idiotic  or 
commonplace  characters  of  very  large  or  heavy-brained  persons 
correspond  with  the  commonplace  characters  of  these  exceedingly 
heavy  and  large-bodied  persons  mentioned.  Indeed,  I  think,  all 
Nature  unfolds  to  us  this  one  fact,  that  all  her  finest  and  most 
valuable  products  are  relatively  small.  The  largest  animals  are  the 
least  intelligent  and  usefid,  as,  for  example,  the  whale  and  hippo- 
potamus; the  largest  flower,  the  Rufflesia  arnokU^  is  as  repulsive 
as  it  is  monstrous,  being  fifteen  povmds  in  weight  and  with  a  carrion- 
like odor.  Our  most  useful  domestic  animals,  the  camel,  the  ox, 
the  horse,  and  dog,  are  only  of  medium  size  as  compared  to  the 
first  mentioned,  yet  are  both  intelligent  and  useful;  and  no  one, 
surely,  will  compare  the  largest  flowers  with  the  jasmine,  rose, 
and  pink. 

I  think  we  may  safely  set  it  down  as  a  law  of  Nature  that 
all  over-sized  individuals,  whose  brain,  face,  or  body  is  unusually 
large  in  size,  are  relatively  deficient  in  intellect  and  practical 
talents.  Medium  or  small-sized  heads  and  bodies  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  useful  and  intellectual,  and  in  looking  for  true  greatness 
neither  the  size  of  the  head,  face  nor  body  will  be  the  index.  The 
law  which  scientific  physiognomy  formulates  is  stated  thus:  The 
"size  of  the  nose,  controlled  by  quality^  is  the  measure  of  power; 
the  shape  of  the  nose  denotes  the  kind  of  power."  The  nose  is 
the  central  and  most  radical  feature  of  the  face,  and  indicates  more 
of  the  body  and  mental  qualities  than  any  other  feature. 
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The  most  perfected  races  possess  the  most  developed  noses, 
and  the  most  developed  and  intellectual  persons  among  the  civilized 
races  have  the  most  develoi>ed  noses,  while  all  the  sava^^e  races  are 
lacking  in  the  development  ol'  this  feature,  and  exliibit  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  nose  tlie  absence  of  all 
those  traits  of  mind  and  body  of  which  the  nose,  in  its  most  devel- 
oped state,  is  an  indication. 

Why  may  not  all  facial  features  and  portions  of  features 
reveal  the  shape,  form,  and  condition  of  internal  organs  "J  We 
know  tins  to  be  so  in  regard  to  tlie  size  and  shape  of  the  nostrils 
in  relation  to  the  lungs,  and  if  the  nostrils  can  reveal  internal  con- 
ditions so  also  can  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  every  other 
feature  of  the  face  as  well.  I  will  say,  en  passant,  that  quality  is 
shown  by  brightness  of  the  eye  and  fineness  of  the  skin  and  hair. 
The  subject  of  Quality  will  be  treated  at  length  in  its  proper  order. 
Where  the  nose  is  long,  liigh,  and  broad,  the  stomach,  heart,  and 
lungs  are  much  superior  in  strength  to  those  associated  with  a  nose 
which  is  short,  flat,  and  narrow.  A  comparison  of  the  noses  and 
bodies  of  the  Germans  and  English,  for  example,  with  the  noses 
and  bodies  of  the  native  Australian  will  illustrate  this  point.  In 
some  savage  races,  and  in  one  species  of  the  ape  family  {Semnch 
pitJieciis  namkut),  we  find  long  noses,  but  they  do  not  possess  a 
form  that  indicates  intelligence,  and  their  bodies  do  not  exhibit 
the  quality  essential  to  mental  vigor. 

It  is  most  surprising  that,  while  physicians  and  writers  on 
physiology  have  long  understood  the  value  of  the  tongue  and  lips 
as  indicators  of  healthful  and  diseased  conditions,  they  seem  to 
have  utterly  ignored  the  significance  of  tlie  nose  as  a  revclator  of 
internal  conditions  and  functions.  Of  course,  tliey  comprehend 
the  fact  that  the  nostrils  must  be  in  accord  with  the  size  and  vigor 
of  the  lungs,  and  if  large  nostrils  reveal  the  size  of  the  lungs  they 
must  disclose  the  activity  of  the  heart,  as  these  two  organs  are  cor- 
related and  mutually  condition  eacli  other.  All  observers  may 
prove  for  themselves,  with  shght  trouble,  these  statements.  All 
persons  who  have  narrow  or  small  nostrils  will  also  exhibit  a  flat, 
nan'ow  chest;  those  with  large,  round  nostrils  will  disclose  a  high, 
wide,  fidl  cliest.  Now,  if  one  part  of  a  feature  of  the  face  dis- 
close the  shape  of  a  certain  part  of  the  bof/i/^  together  with  its 
strength  or  functional  activity,  is  it  not  logical  and  reasonable  to 
infer  that  every  part  of  every  feature  of  the  faee  will  disclose  the 
form  and  functional  activity  of  other  parts  of  the  organism  1  And 
if  the  body  and  mind  are  one,  acting  as  a  unit,  then,  by  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  wby  is  not  the  action  of  the  mind,  its  strength, 
weakness,  and  direction,  also  indicated  by  the  form,  size,  and  color 
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of  certain  features  of  the  face  1  I  think  that  all  candid  and  observ- 
ant readers  will  find  ample  proof  of  all  these  ideas  both  in  the 
theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  this  volume,  but,  above  all,  will 
the  verification  of  these  statements  be  found  most  conclusive  in 
Nature  by  comparing  the  &4?cs  and  forms  of  individuals  with  their 
mental  labors  and  dispositions  as  exhibited  in  their  daily  life.  There 
is  no  reason  why  mental  and  physical  science  should  not  be  demon- 
strated as  conclusively  as  any  other  department  of  natural  science. 
Those  who  talk  of  its  "  complexity  "  should  reaUze  the  fact  that 
all  other  departments  of  natural  history  ai'e  complex,  yet  have  been 
pretty  well  explained,  and  that  every  step  in  the  knowledge  of 
plan^  and  animals  has  thrown  new  light  on  this  very  complexity, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  should  deter  man  from  even  attempting  to 
simplify.  The  tangled  knot  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  life  and 
mind  is  gradually  loosening  under  the  innumerable  discoveries  of 
the  microscope  in  the  hands  of  legions  of  valiant  soldiers  which 
Science  has  summoned  to  do  her  bidding,  and  if  man  is  really  what 
he  has  so  long  flattered  himself,  viz.,  the  master  of  the  universe, 
let  him  earn  and  deserve  the  title  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge  of 
its  secrets  concerning  himself. 

Although  the  size  of  the  nose  is  a  very  decisive  sign  of  ability, 
yet  several  other  things  must  be  taken  into  account  in  getting  at 
the  entire  mentality,  disposition,  and  general  and  particular  powers 
of  the  individual.  After  size  is  noted,  quality  and  form  must  be 
regarded ;  then  the  proportion  both  of  the  features  and  body.  But, 
in  order  to  recognize  powerful  character  in  an  individual,  we  must 
see  that  the  nose  stands  high  above  the  plane  of  the  face,  the  nos- 
trils broad,  the  eye  relatively  large  and  bright,  the  mouth  also 
large,  the  chin  of  proportionate  breadth  and  length,  the  eyes  set 
well  under  a  rather  projecting  brow  (an  eye  that  is  on  a  level  with 
the  plane  of  the  brow  discloses  gieat  stupidity),  the  cheeks  well 
filled  (not  too  fat),  a  forehead  broad  across  its  upper  part;  and, 
when  to  this  is  added  fine  skin  and  fine  liair,  tme  greatness  of 
some  sort  is  indicated.  The  kind  of  greatness  depends  upon  the 
shape  of  the  nose.  If  it  be  a  literary  nose,  then  the  possessor  will 
excel  in  a  literary  direction  ;  if  the  nose  be  architectural,  that  power 
will  be  exhibited ;  an  artistic  or  dramatic  nose  will  decide  the  talent 
and  power  of  the  individual  in  that  department  To  make  all  this 
effective  good  health  is  most  important,  for  without  it  the  individual 
would  be  like  a  powerful  steam-engine  witiiout  steam, — an  inert,  i 
helpless  machine. 

QUALITY. 

In  determining  the  quality  or  mental  power  of  an  individual,  i 
the  texture  of  the  skin  and  hair  is  to  be  considered  first,  as  these 
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indicate  quite  as  much  as  the  form,  and  really  determine  its  power 
and  activity.  If  the  skin  be  fine,  clear,  smooth,  and  thin,  a  high 
grade  of  mental  activity  or  sensitiveness  of  tlie  nervous  system  may 
be  inferred.  As  tlxe  brain-substance,  in  the  form  of  nerves,  is 
spread  all  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  thinner  and  finer  it  is, 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  sensation  experienced,  and,  as  Nature 
is  harmonious,  all  tlie  external  appearances  will  be  found  to  har- 
monize ;  hence,  the  hair  will  agree  with  the  skin  in  quality,  as  well 
as  with  the  finger-nails.  The  latter  will  be  ibund  smooth,  fine, 
and  thin  in  combination  with  a  skin  of  like  qualities. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  man  teaches  us  that  the  nerv- 
ous system  was  evolved  from  the  outer  skin-covering  in  primitive 
animals  millions  of  years  before  man  came  upon  earth.  This  very 
significant  fact  shows  us  how  the  skin  is  an  indicator  of  nervous 
and  brain  quality.  It  will  be  found,  upon  investigation,  that  this 
way  of  deciding  the  qiuilUy  of  mental  power  is  infallible.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  formation  of  the  face  must  tell  the  rest.  The 
same  law  obtains  in  the  animal  world.  A  fine,  soft  coat  on  any 
animal  proves  its  superior  intelligence  to  thost?  who  possess  coarse, 
shaggy  hair.  The  exterior  will  always  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
interior  in  quality  and  form  ;  and,  after  we  learn  the  indications, 
it  will  be  astonishing  how  simple  it  will  seem  to  read  character  cor- 
rectly, and  we  shall  wonder  why  we  never  saw  these  things  before 
nor  fathomed  their  meanings. 

The  brightness  of  the  eye  is  still  another  exponent  of  the 
quality  of  brain-power.  An  eye  tliat  is  dull  naturally,  and  moving 
slowly,  shows  dullness  and  stupidity;  wliile  bright  eyes,  with  a 
quick  and  animated  motion,  show  that  the  sensations  are  keen  or 
the  mental  powers  clear  and  active.  There  is  much  in  regard  to 
the  eye  which  cannot  be  written.  Words,  fail  to  describe  adequately 
different  degrees  of  brightness  and  expressions.  The  reader  must 
investigate  for  himself,  and  commence  a  course  of  generalizing  and 
classification  on  his  own  account. 

QuaHty  is  the  determining  power  all  through  Nature — not 
size.  If  one  wishes  a  fine  flower,  one  does  not  pluck  a  sunflower. 
It  is  Ifti^e, — true;  but  it  is  also  coarse  in  look  and  devoid  of 
fragrance.  So  one  selects  a  smaller  and  more-developed  flower. 
This  development  is  slxown  in  the  same  way  by  which  a  brain  or 
an  ear  of  high  quality  is  known — ^by  the  number  of  its  convolu- 
tions.   A  fine  rose  or  pink  will  illustrate  this  difference. 

I  have  never  met  a  genius  nor  a  highly  intelligent  person 
with  a  coarse,  thick  skin,  coarse  hair,  and  dull  eyes;  but  I  have 
seen  many  coarse  and  commonplace  persons  possessed  of  these 
peculiarities.    Of  course  there  are  many  grades  of  quality;  disclosed 
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by  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  hair,  while  tlxere  are  several  kinds 
and  degrees  of  brightness  of  tlie  eyes  which  have  each  a  different 
signification.  One  kind  of  brightness  of  the  eye,  as  se«i  in  the 
case  of  George  Francis  Train,  for  example,  denotes  a  very  active 
brain,  along  with  the  most  sublime  egotism.  This  sort  of  eye — 
the  egotistic — is  always  uncommonly  bright  and  glittering,  and 
close  observation  is  required  by  the  student  of  physiognomy  to 
discern  these  fine  and  subtle  differences;  and  these  differences  are 
best  learned  from  the  living  subject.  No  pen-painting  can  describe 
them  adequately.  In  this  science  a  reference  to  Nature  is  our 
court  of  last  resort,  yet  good  obser\'ers  must  note  these  minute 
shadings  and  record  them  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  whose  atten- 
tion may  be  first  drawn  to  them  in  this  way.  There  is  a  pecxUiar 
glitter  of  the  eye  caused  by  egotism  and  intense  conceit,  which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  brightness  and  keenness  which  is 
indicative  of  great  intelligence.  After  once  noting  this  distinction, 
the  student  can  scarcely  mistake  one  for  the  other.  Those  persons 
whose  skins  are  exceedingly  fine,  thin,  and  clear  are  excessively 
sensitive.  This  is  caused  by  the  nerves  being  nearer  the  outer 
world  than  is  the  case  with  those  whose  skins  are  coarser  and 
thicker.  Such  people  have  brains  all  over  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  as 
brain  and  nerve-matter  are  identical  in  structure,  those  whose 
nerves  lie  the  nearest  to  the  outer  world,  and  whose  skin  is  fine 
and  sensitive,  naturally  receive  impressions  and  sensations  more 
acxUehj  than  those  not  thus  endowed.  Hence,  we  find  that  the 
most  impressible,  intuitive,  and  sensitive  are  those  who  possess  the 
finest  quality  of  brain  and  nerves,  and  this  quality  is  (dways  dis- 
closed by  fine  skin  and  hair  and  bright  eyes,  and  is  never  found  in 
those  races  and  persons  that  have  coarse,  thick  skins,  coarse  hair, 
and  dull  eyes.  The  senses  of  these  finely  organized  persons,  being 
highly  susceptible  to  impressions,  are  hence  capable  of  more  en- 
joyment and  suffering  than  others,  and  unless  the  nutritive  powers 
are  well  developed  they  are  liable  to  disease  and  early  death ;  the 
excessive  activity  of  the  brain  and  nerves  will  cause  them  to  wear 
out :  yet  some  of  our  most  gifted  poets  and  artists,  who  have  ex- 
hibited a  fine  and  high  quality  of  brain  and  nerves,  have  lived  to 
advanced  age,  because  the  other  systems  of  the  body  were  equally 
developed,  and  assisted  in  sustaining  the  excessive  activity  of  the 
brain  and  nerves. 

The  signs  for  quality  are  the  same  in  the  animal  races  as  in 
the  human ;  the  coarsest-haired  creatures,  like  the  bear  and  hog, 
are  the  most  brutal  and  stupid.  These  animals  exhibit  very  dull 
eyes,  nearly  on  a  plane  with  the  brow  and  cheek,  and  herein  form 
denotes  their  low  gmde  of  intelligence,  for  we  observe  that  the 
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most  shallow  and  superficial  people  among  civilized  races  are  those 
whose  eyes  project  to  nearly  a  level  with  the  eyebrow.  Among 
dogs  and  horses,  who  are  conceded  to  he  the  most  intelligent  of 
animals,  the  differences  of  intelligence  are  easily  found  hy  an  in- 
spection of  tlie  degrees  of  coarseness  and  tinenoss  of  tlieir  coats 
and  the  brightness  and  position  of  their  eyes.  The  bull-dog  has 
neither  the  fineness  of  hair  nor  briglitness  and  clearness  of  eye  that 
distinguishes  the  spaniel ;  neither  does  he  possess  the  latter's  intelU- 
gence  and  aptitude  for  learning;  his  e}'es  protrude  beyond  the 
brow,  while  the  eye  of  the  spaniel  is  placed  just  as  is  the  eye  of 
the  most  observant  of  men,  under  a  projecting  bony  brow.  This 
appearance  denotes  in  the  dog  just  what  it  does  in  man,  viz.,  ob- 
servation, and  this  latter  faculty  enables  the  spaniel  to  be  man*s 
intelligent  assistant  while  hunting, — an  office  whicli  the  bull-dog, 
with  sJ\  his  great  size  and  strength,  could  not  fill. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  phrenologists  decide  character 
by  feeling  the  protuberances  on  the  head,  and  judging  of  one's 
proclivities  by  the  elevations  and  depressions  which  the  fingers 
discover ;  but  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  is  written 
on  the  subject,  he  will  find  that  phrenologists  are  physiognomists 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  they  make  free  use  of  indications  in 
the  face,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  their  best  delineations  of 
character  are  made.  The  following  from  the  pen  of  O.  S.  Fowler, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  phrenology  in  this  country,  is  proof  of 
this  statement.    He  observes: — 

The  countenance  furnishes  by  far  the  most  perfect  means  of  commu. 
nication.  In  both  the  amount  of  mental  action  expressecl  and  in  conveying 
its  minutest  sharlings  and  phrases,  it  as  far  surpasses  words  as  sunlight 
does  starlight.  Fine-grained  persons  can  be  read  througli  and  through  by 
this  means,  because  they  communicate  their  utmost  shadings  of  thought 
and  emotion  more  completely  by  facial  expression  than  by  any  other. 
I  think  natural  and  fkcial  language  the  chief  language  of  angels.* 

I  have  not  had  much  intercourse  with  "angels,"  but  Swcden- 
boig,  who  claims  to  have  associated  freely  with  them,  states  that 
they  communicated  with  each  other  "by  looking  in  each  other's 
feces."  "They  comprehend,"  he  says,  "what  is  in  the  mind  by 
merely  looking  at  the  face."  Mr.  Fowler  shows  that  he  uses 
the  &ce  for  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  body.    He  observes: — 

All  existing  bodily  states  are  also  told  instantly  and  correctly  in 
the  (ace.  T^o  persons  meeting  after  even  a  long  separation  instinctively 
admeasure  any  changes  in  both  each  other's  health  and  moral  tone  and 
ajl  their  oiker  states  since  they  parted.    If  either  has  degenerated  or 
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improved  in  health,  the  other  instantly  catches  and  estimates  it  correctly, 
and  even  wherein;  or  if  either  has  grown  better  or  worse  morally,  the 
other  notes  which,  and  its  amount  instantly,  and  admeasures  it  correctly. 
Nature  comiwls  everybody  to  tell  everybody  else  who  sees  them  whether 
they  nre  growing  better  or  worse,  and  just  wherein,  in  any  and  in  all 
respects.  This  natural  language  is  a  great  fact  and  a  great  volume  of 
truth  all  should  learn  to  read.* 

The  above  is  the  great  phrenologist's  testimonial  to  the 
value  of  the  fiice  as  a  revelator  of  character  and  of  all  sorts  of 
characteristics.  The  "phrenology"  is  Mr.  Fowler's,  the  italics 
mine.  That  he  uses  also  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  as  indicators 
of  quality  the  following  from  his  pen  will  testify: — 

The  skin  is  especially  significant  of  the  character  of  its  possessor. 
Tlie  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  coarse,  powerful  animals,  have  coarse,  power- 
ful skins,  almost  impenetrable;  while  man,  with  a  finer-drained  skin,  has 
finer  feelings ;  and  woman,  the  most  delicate,  snsceptible,  and  emotional 
being  on  earth,  has  the  softest  and  most  velvety  skin,  and,  the  finer  the  skin 
of  any  particular  person  is,  the  finer  the  feelings.  In  diagnosing  a  character 
the  skin  should  be  one  of  the  Jirst  things  observed ;  hair-texture  comes 
next,  and  is  like  that  of  skin  :  when  either  is  coarse  or  fine,  harsh  or  soft, 
stiff  or  flexible,  all  else  will  correspond  with  it.  The  texture  of  brain, 
therefore,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  body,  and  any  and  every  part  of 
itself  with  every  part  of  l)oth.f 

Mr.  Fowler  also  tells  us  something  of  the  complexion  as  an 
indicator  of  character.    He  remarks: — 

A  good  complexion,  then,  is  something  more  than  skin  deep.  Who 
disputes  that  the  complexion  indicates  existing  health  states?  Who  dora 
not  know  that  these  very  states  control  the  temper  and  morals?  One  may 
be  justly  proud  of  a  good  complexion  and  ashamed  of  a  poor  one,  while  ah 
should  try  to  keep  or  make  theirs  good  by  observing  the  health  laws.| 

Of  the  signification  of  the  eye,  he  states 

The  expressions  of  the  eye  convey  precise  ideas  of  the  existing  and 
predominant  states  of  the  mentality  and  physiology.  As  long  as  the  con* 
stitution  remains  unimpaired  the  e^e  is  clear  and  bright,  but  becomes 
languid  and  soulless  in  proportion  as  the  brain  has  been  enfeebled.  Wild, 
erratic  persons  have  a  half-crazed  expression  of  eye,  while  calmness  and 
benignancy,  intelligence,  purity,  sweetness,  love,  sensuality,  anger,  and  all 
the  other  mental  affections  express  themselves  quite  as  distinctly  by  the 
eye  as  by  voice  or  any  other  mode,  doubtless  because  the  optic  nerve  is 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  basilar  organs.§ 

After  noting  the  various  conditions  of  the  complexion,  skin, 

and  hair,  our  "phrenologist"  next  observes  the  various  meanings 
which  the  eye  discloses,  and  this  is  all  very  encouraging,  for  it 
seems  impossible  to  me  to  read  human  character  without  taking 
notice  of  every  feature  of  the  face,  and  indeed  of  all  bodily  features, 
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together  with  the  voice,  the  walk,  the  handwriting,  handsht 
gestures,  attitudes,  and  every  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
and  body.  And  all  tliis  Mr.  Fowler  proves  to  us  that  he  t 
but  at  the  same  time  denominates  his  examinations  pliretiologU 
col"  Now  this  is  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least ;  still  I  do  not 
wonder  that  phrenologists  attempt  to  read  the  face  and  body,  for  in 
undertaking  to  read  the  mind  the  entire  organism  must  be  con- 
sidered and  be  thoroughly  analyzed  before  a  correct  description 
can  be  given ;  for,  inasmuch  as  Mind  inheres  in  the  entire  oi-ganiem, 
we  must  study  not  only  the  size  and  form  of  the  head  and  body, 
but  also  of  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  the  hair,  and  even  the  eyelashes  and  finge^haiIs;  every 
separate  feature  and  part  of  the  body  must  come  under  the  study 
of  the  examiner,  if  tiie  most  complete  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  character  is  desired.  I  believe  that  all  phrenologists  are 
more  physiognomists  than  they  are  simple  skull-feelers.  Mr. 
fowler  shows  us,  at  any  rate,  that  he  depends  greatly  upon  physi- 
ognomy, yet  states  his  legrei  that  he  has  not  a  good  systematized 
way  of  doing  so,  and  hopes  that  some  good  "looker  and  thinker 
will  bring  out  a  system  which  shall  be  scientific."  •  I  hereby  call 
his  attention  to  this  system. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Fowler's  work  evidences  yet 
again  that  he  is  a  Physiognomico-Phrenologist.    He  observes: — 

Horses,  oxen,  sheep,  owls,  doves,  snakes,  and  even  frogs,  also  have 
their  men  and  women  cousins  with  their  accompanying  characters.  These 
animal-resemblances  are  more  easily  seen  tlian  described,  but  the  voicej/orms 
of  mouthy  nosey  and  chin,  are  the  best  bases  for  ol)servation.-\^ 

After  all  this,  if  I  hear  any  one  accuse  Mr.  Fowler  of  being  a 
ftenologist  I  shall  deny  it,  and  defend  him  by  bringing  his  own 
words  forward  for  evidence.  I  shall  later  adduce  more  of  this 
gentleman's  ideas  on  physiognomy,  and  I  believe  we  shall  find 
them  useful ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  observing  man 
like  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  closely  scrutinizing  faces  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  without  knowing  considerable  about  them,  even  if  he  has 
not,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  originality  to  found  a  system  upon 
the  subject 

In  looking  for  indices  of  character  one  should  not  pass  un- 
heeded the  characteristics  which  the  finger-nails  disclose.  Where 
they  are  fine  and  thin  and  of  a  pinkish  shade,  a  normal  condition 
of  health  and  a  fine  degree  of  mental  power  will  be  indicated. 
The  color  denotes  health,  and  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the 
grain,  or  texture,  is  an  exponent  of  a  sensitive,  nervous  system, 
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which  under  the  law  of  harmony  is  bound  to  correspond  with  the 
keenness  of  the  nervous  system  and  brain.  Coarse-grained,  thick 
nails  reveal  to  us  a  character  more  useful  than  ornamental.  If  the 
color  is  of  a  pink  or  reddish  hue,  then  a  normal  degree  of  liealth 
is  present;  if  the  nails  are  of  a  bluish  tint,  irregular  circulation 
will  be  denoted ;  if  pale,  then  consiunptive  tendencies  or  exhaus- 
tion of  the  system  are  shown ;  where  the  nails  bend  over  tlie  ends 
of  the  fingers,  we  are  led  to  infer  consumptive,  dyspeptic,  or  scrofu- 
lous tendencies.  The  nails  point  to  moral  and  immoral  states,  as 
well  as  to  artistic  and  mechanical  abihties,  but  tliis  branch  of  the 
subject  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  hand  and 
fingers  separately. 

Xn  order  to  comprehend  fully  and  in  a  scientific  manner  the 
meaning  of  the  indications  of  character  and  signs  in  the  face,  one 
must  know  somewhat  of  the  origin  of  mind  as  revealed  to  us  by 
the  history  of  the  evolution  or  progressive  growth  of  the  human 
body.  It  is  impossible,  In  a  work  of  this  sort,  to  give  more  than 
a  slight  description  of  the  origin  of  the  sign  for  mental  power  as 
disclosed  by  the  texture  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  nails.  Yet,  slight  as 
this  must  necessarily  be,  it  is  just  to  my  readers  and  to  the  system 
which  I  bring  forward,  that  a  scientific  basis  sliould  be  shown  for 
every  sign,  and  most  especially  for  one  so  important  as  is  the  sign 
for  deciding  the  mental  power  of  all  created  beings.  The  methods 
observed  by  naturalists  to  learn  the  origin  of  man's  mental  organs  and 
powers  are  twofold ;  first,  by  follo^ving  the  course  of  the  evohition 
or  progressive  growth  and  development  of  the  lower  animals,  com- 
mencing with  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life; 
thence  tracing  the  evolution  of  man  through  animal  and  human 
embryology.  It  is  in  this  latter  department  that  our  most  con- 
clusive evidence  is  revealed.  It  was  an  assumption  on  the  part 
of  Aristotle,  that  the  heart  of  the  incubated  chick  was  the  first 
organ  to  develop.  We  now  know  that  the  chick,  as  well  as  all 
other  vertebrate  animals,  develops  in  precisely  the  same  way  pri- 
marily as  does  man. 

The  quality  observed  in  the  skin,  the  hair,  and  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  eyes  is  not  only  the  index  of  mental  quality,  but  also 
of  the  quality  of  all  the  physical  organs  and  functions  of  the  organ- 
ism. This  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  for  do  we  not  find  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness  of  all  tlie  powers  of  body  in  the  greyhound  as 
compared  to  the  bear,  the  hog,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhi- 
noceros, just  as  we  observe  the  dificrence  of  physical  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness  between  a  North  AmericJin  Indian  and  the  gifted 
and  refined  Florence  Nightingale'? 

Lavater  understood  the  value  of  the  textures  of  the  skin  and 
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hair  as  an  exponent  of  character,  for  he  remarks  (quoting  &om 
Gaien) : — 

To  discover  whether  the  quality  of  the  braiu  corresponds  with  the 
flesh  we  must  examine  the  hair.  When  the  hair  is  of  the  first  qiialit}'  and 
we  would  further  distinguish  whether  it  betokens  goodness  of  understand- 
ing or  imiiginatiou,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  laugh.* 

The  following  from  Aristotle  is  true  to  Nature,  although  he 
attached  but  one  signification  to  it.  I  find  more  than  one  mean- 
ing in  weak  and  strong  hair.    He  observes: — 

Weak  hair  betokens  fear^  and  strong  hair  courage.  This  observation 
is  not  only  applicable  to  men,  but  to  beasts.  The  most  fearful  of  beasts  are 
the  drar,  the  bare,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  hair  of  these  is  weaker  than  that 
of  other  l)easts.    The  lion  and  tlie  wild  boar,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  most 

coumrreons.  which  pro|rerty  is  conspicuous  in  their  extremely  strong  hair. 
The  same  also  may  be  remarked  of  birds,  for  in  general  those  among  them 
which  have  coarse  feathers  are  courageous,  and  those  that  have  sort  and 
weak  feathers  are  fearful ;  quails  and  game-cocks^  for  example.  This  may 
be  easily  applied  to  man.f 

FORM. 

The  physiognomists  of  all  ages  have  understood  the  connec-  . 
tion  between  form  and  cliaracter,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  between 
form  and  function.  Naturalists  and  scientists  have  given  various 
rules  for  transiting  form  into  character,  wliile  artists,  who  deal 
with  form  as  an  art,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  have  loft  no 
true  rules  upon  which  to  base  a  correct  estimate  of  human  charac- 
ter. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  higlily  imitative  and 
imaginative  minds  are  not  adapted  to  the  kind  of  observation,  cool 
analysis  and  reason  wliich  is  needed  to  reveal  and  expound  prin- 
ciples of  Nature;  lience  we  must  not  expect  any  great  liglit  from 
artists  on  the  subject  of  the  meanings  of  form,  although  form  is 
the  basis  of  their  profession.  They  only  deal  with  form  as  an 
expression  of  beauty  or  ugliness,  without  regard  to  its  scientific  or 
iuiiural  meaning.  Artists  are  not  as  high  in  the  scale  of  develop- 
ment as  are  mechanics,  inventore,  or  scientists;  for  artists  are 
mainly  in  the  muscular  and  brain  systems,  wliile  the  former  classes 
are  in  the  bony  and.  brain  systems,  which  is  a  higher  combination 
than  the  artistic.  It  is  true  that  we  have  bad  a  few  great  artists 
who  were  great  in  otlier  directions ;  Michael  Angelo,  for  example, 
was  a  man  capable  of  as  great  achievement  in  many  other  direc- 
tions as  in  art.  Goethe  was  almost  as  eminent  in  science  as  in 
poetry,  yet  the  great  majority  of  artists  are  mere  surface-readers 
of  form  and  do  not  need,  perhaps,  to  know  the  science  or  laws 
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governing  form ;  but  science  will  revolutionize  painting  and  all 
arts,  as  it  has  every  other  department  of  human  knowledge. 

Every  leaf,  every  tree,  and  each  animal  form  revf^ls  its  char- 
acter by  its  shape.  Every  part  of  each  individual  corroborates 
every  other  part,  so  that  a  skilled  observer  can  learn  considerable 
of  one's  mentality  by  the  shape  or  form  of  the  finger-nail  even. 
Every  bone  of  the  body  is  in  harmony  with  every  other  bone  of 
the  same  body,  and  a  physiognomist  is  quite  able  to  tell  what 
shaped  cliin  or  forehead  is  associated  with  a  given  nose,  or  vice 
versd.  This  is  not  only  comparative  anatomy,  but  comparatiTe 
physiognomy  as  well. 

On  this  subject  O.  S.  Fowler  remarks: — 

Form  thus  obviously  becomes  the  true  basis  for  temperamental  classt- 
flcation :  shajw  is,  as  character.  Then  why  should  not  the  temperaments  be 
named  and  described  from  those  forma  which  accompany  them  and  are  con- 
ferred by  them  ?   They  should.* 

Mr.  Fowler  has  an  original  way  of  using  the  term  Tempera- 
ment This  is  the  word  which  Hippocrates  used  to  denote  the 
colors  of  the  human  countenance  and  organism,  but  Mr.  Fowler 
takes  it  bodily  and  applies  it  to  .a  description  of  form. 

We  may  set  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle  of  physiognomy  that 
the  form  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  revealing  and  com- 
prehending character.  We  shall  find,  if  we  observe  and  compare, 
that  all  round  persons  are  creative,  inventive,  and  original.  This 
does  not  inchide  the  globose,  vegetative  people,  but  those  of  the 
round,  muscular  build.  This  class  of  persons  are  social,  often 
domestic,  musical,  amative,  sportive,  mirthful,  and  commerciaL 
They  are  also  good  dancers,  enjoying  motion,  walking,  and  all 
athletic  sports ;  while  square-built  persons  are  always  found  to  be 
orderly,  like  the  methodical  arrangement  of  their  bones,  which  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  They  are  also  precise,  accurate,  and 
punctual.  Persons  of  this  formation  are  naturally  given  to  me- 
chanical pursuits,  and  make  good  mechanics,  such  as  carpenters, 
dress-fitters,  scientists,  etc.,  and  in  all  trades  and  professions  where 
method,  punctuality,  rule,  law,  and  order  are  required,  these  square, 
bony  people  are  found.  Roiuid  people  are  more  suave,  politic,  and 
polished  than  square-built  ones.  Tlie  latter  are  more  direct,  accu- 
rate, and  reliable  than  the  former  as  a  class,  yet  trtie  persons  are 
found  among  the  round-built ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  these  two 
formations  are  as  I  have  described  them.  It  will  be  seen  that 
straightness  of  bone  points  to  straightness  of  character, — to  integ- 
rity,— while  straight  muscles  disclose  more  honorable  character  ttuui 
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crooked  muscles.  Persons  with  crooked  eyes  are  not  so  truthful 
as  where  they  are  straight ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  crookedness  is 
congenital  and  not  accidental. 

A  crooked,  convex  nose  is  not  as  indicative  of  honest  cliaractor 
as  is  a  straight  one.  Many  merchants  have  this  formation,  and 
such  persons  will  be  found  to  be  grasping,  acquisitive,  rapacious, 
and  overbearing,  and  will  exhibit  all  the  traits  of  the  bird  of  prey, 
whose  beak  discloses  the  same  form. 

Crooked-legged  persons — those  whose  legs  arc  crooked  by  the 
curving  of  the  muscles — are  naturally  licentious.  This  form  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  "  bow-legs,"  which  are  due  to  a  weak- 
ness of  the  bones  caused  by  supporting  the  body  too  early  in  in- 
fancy. A  close  observer  can  distinguish  the  difference.  The  first 
mentioned  disclose  legs  which  crook  outwardly  from  the  knee, 
while  the  bones  of  the  bow-legged  individual  crook  outwardly  from 
the  hip-joint.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  these  two  appear- 
ances, and  each  denotes  wide  differences  of  chamcter* 

Round  or  ovoid-shaped  persons  tdways  possess  a  degree  of 
creative  ability  of  some  sort,  if  only  of  a  physical  nature.  Round- 
shaped  animals  and  men  exhibit  large  procreati^  e  powers.  In  the 
lowest  races  of  round  men  and  animals  creative  ]iower  is  shown 
more  by  fecundity  than  by  mental  creation.  The  square  or  angular 
races  are  less  fertile  than  the  former,  but  possess  character  adapted 
to  the  observation  and  investigation  of  the  laws  and  principles  of 
Nature. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  forms  of  the  interior  organs  of  all 
animal  and  human  bodies  are  as  individualized  as  are  the  features 
of  the  fece  and  forms  of  the  body,  and  most  certainly  correspond 
with  the  external  configuration  in  size  and  shape,  for  the  action  of 
the  interior  organs  produces  the  external  contour.  The  shape  of 
the  fingers  corresponds  to  that  of  the  hand,  and  both  these  to  the 
arm,  the  body,  and  the  face.  If  as  much  time  were  s^ient  upon 
learning  this  system  of  comparative  anatomy  as  is  put  into  useless 
accomplishments  it  would  advance  the  reader  immeasurably  in  the 
knowledge  of  character-reading. 

The  various  forms  of  the  nose  (a  feature  most  potent  in  dis- 
closing character,  both  mental  and  physical)  are  very  easily  reduced 
to  several  general  classes,  and  with  little  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  student  he  will  be  enabled  to  place  each  nose  in  its  own 
class,  without  regard  to  the  pronounced  individuality  which  each 
nose  must  necessarily  exhibit.  The  same  is  true  of  tlie  various 
sorts  of  mouths,  and  one  can  soon  separate  the  criminal  from  the 
artistic  mouth;  the  social,  sympathetic,  or  oratorical  from  the 
aecietive  or  gluttonous  mouth. 
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The  basilar  or  jyrimitlve  shape  of  all  forms,  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  is  the  ovoid  or  circular.  The  cellular  tissue  of  v^e- 
table  life  always  presents  this  appearance  under  the  microscope. 
The  tissues  of  all  animal  and  human  organisms  present  in  their 
primary  organization  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  the  tissues 
of  the  vegetable.  The  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  like  the  cells  of 
vegetable  life.  The  bones  of  the  animal  and  human  organisms  are 
built  upon  the  same  form,  and  present,  under  the  microscope,  a 
cellular  construction,  just  as  we  see  in  the  corals  and  all  othtfr 
primitive  and  low  animal  organisms.  Tlie  ovoid,  or  egg  shape, 
then,  is  the  uniform  pattern  of  primitive  creations ;  hence,  it  indi- 
cates creation,  constructiveness.  It  is  the  same  form  which  die 
planets  assume  in  their  course  of  formation,  and  there  must  be  one 
universal  law  which  assists  in  shaping  the  primitive  germs  of  or- 
ganic life,  as  well  as  the  great  bodies  which  revolve  in  celestial 
space.  The  round  form  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  organisms 
is  caused,  doubtless,  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  our  earth,  for  we 
know  that  no  form  or  oi^anism  is  angular  or  square  in  its  primary 
state.  If  it  assumes  angles,  as  in  tlie  mineral  formations,  there 
has  been  first  cellular  crystallization,  while  the  mineral  was  in  an 
incandescent  state ;  and  no  matter  what  sliaix>s  plants,  trees,  and 
animals  eventually  assume,  the  whole  structure  is  built  up  by 
myriads  of  ovoid-shaped  cells.  The  sap  and  juices  of  the  tree  and 
plant,  like  the  blood  of  tlie  animal  body,  are  composed  of  minute 
cell-shaped  forms,  and  arc  uniform  in  their  shape,  though  not  in 
size.  The  tissues  also  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are 
cellular,  and  built  up  in  the  same  uniform  manner,  as  are  all  the 
other  cells  in  Nature. 

What  is  the  interpretation  of  this  universal  and  uniform 
method  of  growth We  find  the  answer  in  the  contour  of  the 
highest  being  in  creation,  viz.,  in  man.  All  persons  of  creative  or 
constructive  minds  are  round  in  form,  and  whatever  works  they 
produce,  such  as  pictures,  statuary,  gestures,  and  positions,  a.s  in 
acting,  and  the  use  of  the  voice  in  oratory  (for  sound  is  of  a  curved 
shape  in  its  passage  througli  the  atmosphere),  are  also  rounding  in 
form.  And,  in  writing,  this  class  of  persons  treat  oi'  subjects  and 
principles  which  are  based  upon  the  ovoid,  elliptical,  or  circular 
form,  as  in  physics,  geometry,  etc.  Thus  we  see  that  the  pos- 
session of  creative  power  is  always  known  by  rounding  form  of  the 
body,  the  head,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  tlio  fingers,  and  limbs,  and 
whenever  in  the  human  face  we  find  one  feature  which  presents  a 
rounding  appearance,  be  it  the  head,  tlic  ear,  the  nose,  or  lip,  then 
that  feature  expresses  more  creative  energjf  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
mind  tlian  does  a  flat  or  depressed  feature.    A  round  ear  is  best 
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adapted  to  the  reception  of  tone  or  sound.  A  round  nose  is  indica- 
tive of  constructive  power,  either  musical,  dramatic,  or  literary  (see 
section  on  "  Noses  ").  A  rounding  upper  lip  reveals  greater  pro- 
creative  ability  and  capacity  than  tlie  flat,  thin  hp.  A  round,  red, 
rolling  under  lip  points  to  greater  glandular  action  than  one  that 
is  thin  and  pale,  together  with  less  ability  for  conversation  and  less 
taste  for  flavors,  all  of  which  are  disclosed  by  a  good-sized,  round, 
red  under  lip.  AVe  may  go  on  indeflnitcly,  and  apply  this  law  to 
every  feature  of  the  face  and  every  portion  of  the  body,  and  we 
shall  And  in  every  instance  that  this  circular  form  is  an  indication 
(in  its  final  result  and  shape,  as  well  as  in  its  primitive  cause)  of 
constructive  or  creative  power. 

Another  form  which  is  used  greatly  by  arcliitccts  and  artists 
is  the  arch.  Its  true  living  meaning  1  have  never  yet  heard  de- 
fined by  either  class.  Wherever  in  Nature,  whether  in  animate 
or  inanimate  objects  we  find  this  form,  it  illustrates  two  distinct 
inherent  principles,  viz.,  strength  and  beauty.  The  arch  is  ob- 
served in  the  numerous  caves  which  are  scattered  over  the  world, 
in  the  natural  bridges,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  America,  and  is  a  really  picturesque  structure,  fasliioned 
by  the  hand  of  the  Great  Architect. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  have  exhibitions  of  tliis  form 
of  architecture  in  the  limbs  of  trees  wliere  they  join  the  trunk 
and  where  the  smaller  Umbs  and  twigs  join  branches.  In  the 
floral  department  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  arch  as  we  see  it  in  its  construction  of  the  branches 
and  blossoms  of  numerous  plants.  In  the  animal  species  we  have 
the  most  positive  evidence  of  its  value  and  meaning.  The  humps 
of  the  camel  and  dromedary  arc  great  arches,  and  assist  these 
creatures  in  carrying,  without  fatigue,  enormous  loads  over  the 
sandy  wastes.  They  also  assist  in  creating  harmonious  propor- 
tions in  the  outline  of  these  animals,  which  without  these  projec- 
tions would  be  very  ugly  in  appearance.  The  beak  of  the  bird 
of  prey  is  another  manifestation  of  strength  and  harmonious  con- 
struction. A  prominent  convex  beak  is  characteristic  of  the  class 
of  birds  denominated  "  Raptores,"  or  rapacious  birds, — such  as 
vultures,  condors,  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  kites,  buzzards,  owls, 
etc.  This  arched  beak  is  an  illustration  of  superior  strength  and 
power,  and  in  all  animals  whenever  we  observe  this  peculiar  for- 
mation wc  shall  find  in  combination  great  strength  of  that  par- 
ticular part,  and  shall  know  that  it  is  the  sign  or  index  of  the 
entire  character,  for  under  the  law  of  pro]Htrtion  and  homogencous- 
ness  every  part  of  an  organism  is  adapted  to  every  other  part,  and 
all  indicate  the  ruling  traits  of  the  individual    Ai)ply  the  meaning 
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of  the  arch  to  the  human  face  and  body,  and  we  find  that  its 
meaning  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  human  that  it  is  in  all  the 
lower  forms  of  existence.  The  perpendicular  or  horizontal  out- 
line, wherever  it  is  observed  in  an  organism,  reveals  character  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  forms.  As  Crooked  Unes  disclose  crookedness 
of  action,  so  straight  lines,  in  their  normal  localities,  whether  in 
man  or  animal,  denote  straightness  of  action  and  upright  conduct 
Persons  with  straiglit  bones  and  straight  muscles  are  more  reliable 
and  possess  more  integrity  than  those  with  warped  or  curved  bones 
and  muscles.  Straight  eyes  and  mouths  evince  truthfiU  proclivities, 
while  crooked,  slanting  eyes  ("  ^  la  Cldnois  "),  and  twisted  moutl^ 
exhibit  characteristics  the  revei*se  of  the  former.  Observe  tlie  slant- 
eyed  animals,  the  tiger,  tlie  panther,  tlie  fox,  and  the  cat,  and  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  these  creatures  coincide  with  their  slant- 
ing organs  of  vision.  They  afe  deceptive,  sly,  treacherous,  and 
cruel,  and  this  is  precisely  like  the  character  of  those  races  and 
persons  who  exhibit  the  same  formation.  The  Mongolian  is  an 
excellent  example  of  this  peculiarity  of  formation.  The  races  of 
animals  such  as  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ox  have  straighter 
eyes  and  are  more  reliable  and  faithful  than  the  former  classes  of 
animals. 

These  facts  are  patent  to  all,  and  easily  verified  in  the  animal 
or  human  famihcs,  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Form 
comes  hy  desiguy  and  is  a  reliable  significator  of  character.  It  is 
only  the  indifference  of  man  to  these  subjects  that  has  caused  the 
wide-spread  ignorance  of  the  inherent  meaning  of  forms,  as  well 
as  of  colors  in  Nature.  The  lamentable  absence  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  man  in  regard  to  himself  causes  one  to  coincide  with 
Carlyle  when  he  exclaimed :  "  I  had  no  idea  until  late  times  what 
a  bottomless  fund  of  darkness  there  is  in  the  human  mind."  The 
correct  method  to  interpret  form  is  to  observe  what  characteristics 
and  traits  acccmpany  certain  forms,  and  the  form  will  thereafter 
stand  for  the  character  found  in  combination  therewith. 

The  arch,  curve,  circle,  ovoid,  square,  and  straight  line  are 
created  by  Nature,  and  each  illustrates  different  grades  and  phases 
of  character.  We  shall  be  more  than  blind  if  we  remain  ignorant 
of  their  meanings,  their  powers,  and  their  capacities.  There  are 
other  principles  in  Nature  which  serve  to  exemplify  and  illustrate 
character,  and  when  found  in  combination  with  certain  forms 
greatly  modify  their  meanings.  One  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples in  all  Nature's  domain,  and  most  especially  important  to  the 
human  family,  is  Color.  This  topic  will  next  be  treated  of,  and 
here  the  student  of  physiognomy  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
advance  in  the  science.  ^  i 
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The  element  of  color  which  we  behold  spread  broadcast 
throughout  Nature  is  an  inherent  and  constituent  principle  in 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  life.  Color  is  as  potent  a  factor  in 
creating  as  it  is  in  expounding  character,  and  indicates  by  its  pres- 
ence life,  health,  activity,  and  beauty.  Its  absence  from  vegetation 
denotes  disease  or  death.  In  tlie  human  family  similar  appear- 
ances indicate  like  conditions.  Color  is  a  necessary  and  natural 
element  of  the  human  organism,  and  is  a  preservative  of  health 
and  power,  both  mental  and  physical.  Color  is  obtained  from  two 
sources,  viz.,  from  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  earth  upon  which 
are  grown  oixr  foods,  and  from  the  atmosphere  and  sunliglit. 
Color  is  extracted  from  the  earth  by  the  roots  of  the  plants  and 
trees,  and  carried  upward  by  the  tubes  which  circulate  the  nourish- 
ment thus  received  in  a  fluid  form  through  all  their  parts. 

The  original  source  of  all  color  is  mineral,  whether  it  comes 
to  us  from  the  sun, — whose  incandescent  rays  are  thrown  off  from 
vaporous  minerals  in  the  form  of  white  light  (which  by  refraction 
is  shown  to  be  composed  of  the  seven  primary  colore,  viz.,  red, 
orange,  blue,  gieen,  yellow,  indigo,  and  violet), — or  wliether  it  is 
evolved  from  the  earthy  minerals  upon  which  our  foods  are  grown. 
The  experiments  made  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  teach  us  that 
there  are  twenty  important  elements  in  sunlight  which  are  the 
origin  of  colors;  sixteen  of  these  are  mineral,  viz.,  sodium,  cal- 
cium, barium,  magnesium,  iron,  chromium,  nickel,  copper,  zinc, 
stronium,  cadmium,  cobalt,  manganese,  aluminum,  titanum,  and 
rubidium.  Each  of  these  minerals  has  its  own  peculiar  color,  and 
it  is  by  the  colors  given  forth  from  the  mineral  that  the  scientist, 
aided  by  the  spectrum  analysis,  is  enabled  to  know  which  particu- 
lar minerals  are  in  any  given  atmosphere.  The  minerals  which 
give  forth  a  red  light  are  not  the  same  as  those  that  emit  a  blue 
my.  Some  rays  are  composed  of  three  of  these  minerals,  others 
have  eleven,  and  others  sixteen  mineral  constituents.  Color,  like 
sound,  is  brought  to  us  by  vibrations  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  the  longer  and  shorter  vibrations  give  us  different^ 
colored  rays,  just  as  longer  and  shorter  vibrations  of  atmospheres 
bring  to  us  higher  and  lower  sounds,  as  heard  in  the  musical  scale, 
when  some  resonant  object  has  been  struck  ;  the  key-board  of  the 
piano  or  harp-strings,  for  example.  The  longest  waves  or  vibra- 
tions produce  heat  only.  The  shorter  and  quicker  rays  give  off  a 
led  color,  and  as  they  quicken  and  become  shorter  they  emit  orange, 
ydlow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

The  sciences  of  sound  and  color  are  yet  in  their  m&ucy.  but 
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as  the  greatest  minds  of  the  world  are  turned  to  their  investiga- 
tion, aided  by  the  manifold  scientific  apparatus  and  instruments 
which  this  inventive  age  has  brought  forward,  we  ma)^  hope  for 
great  discoveries  in  these  directions — discoveries  which,  like  all 
those  that  have  preceded  them,  will  bring  to  us  greater  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature. 

The  color  derived  from  the  two  sources  mentioned,  it  wdl  be 
observed,  must  naturally  and  inevitably  permeate  all  Nature ; 
hence,  plants,  animals,  and  man  are  all  influenced  and  sustained 
by  color  in  some  form  or  other.  The  wonderfully  variegated  hues 
of  the  shells  of  marine  animals  excite  our  admiration ;  so,  also, 
the  iridescent  hues  of  minerals  and  gems  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
the  harmony  of  color ;  the  fields  with  their  verdant  vegetation, 
the  foliage  and  flowers  with  their  pencillings  of  delicate  beauty, 
the  clouds  which  float  above  our  earth,  shading  from  the  roseate 
through  all  grades  of  color, — from  azure,  golden,  opaUne,  and 
virescent  to  the  beautiful,  yet  sombre,  lavender,  drab,  gray,  brown, 
and  black, — the  gorgeous  dyes  of  the  Aurora,  the  brilliant  pris- 
matic colors  of  the  rainbow,  the  lustrous  and  variegated  plumage 
of  birds,  and  the  myriad  hues  of  insects  delight  and  satisfy  the  eye 
of  tliosc  whom  Nature  has  endowed  with  the  color-sense. 

This  universal  endowment  of  color  teaches  us  that  it  has  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  oxtr  lives,  and  is  worthy  our  earnest 
investigation.  What  is  its  use  to  the  human  femily  and  what  its 
metliod  of  action  1 

Its  use  primarily  is  to  give  health,  vigor,  tone,  and  beauty  to 
the  human  organism  and  all  natural  objects ;  its  secondary  use  is 
for  the  reproduction  by  man  of  the  same  principle  and  element 
in  works  of  art,  in  pictures,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  the  industrial 
arts,  as  in  dyeing,  house-painting,  etc.  We  all  Itnow  that  a  green 
color  of  vegetation  denotes  life  and  health ;  that  a  yellow  hue  of 
the  same  indicates  ripeness  or  decay.  A  plant  that  is  sickly  is 
pale  or  yellow ;  a  human  being  with  a  pallid,  colorless  skin  is  not 
only  sickly,  but  where  tins  condition  is  natural  or  permanent  he  is 
not  so  useful  to  himself  and  the  world  as  is  the  person  with  a 
brilliant-colored  complexion,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  before 
stated,  viz.,  tliat  an  element  or  principle  which  is  the  best  developed 
within  the  organism  is  the  one  whiclx  the  individual  can  best  ex- 
press in  external  operations,  applies  with  just  as  much  force  to 
Color  as  it  does  to  Form. 

This  principle  of  the  color-sense  giving  power  to  reproduce 
it  externally  in  artistic  efforts  must  have  been  understood  by  the 
great  artists ;  for  Winkleman  tells  us  that  "  we  read  the  coloring 
of  Guido  and  Guercino  in  their  countenances."*    X^ese  painters 
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were  both  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  and  tints  in 
their  paintings,  and  Winkleman  being,  like  all  truly  great  artists, 
something  of  a  scientist  as  well  as  a  philosopht^r,  made  this  obser- 
vation of  their  powers  as  he  understood  them.  Those  persons  who 
pass  much  time  in  the  open  air,  and  particularly  in  pure  air,  have 
the  most  brilliant  complexions,  and  are  among  the  healthiest  of 
people ;  hence,  fresh,  pure  air  is  the  best  cosmetic.  The  high- 
flying birds  and  all  birds  who  pass  their  time  in  pure  atmospheres 
are  more  brilliantly  colored  than  the  marsh  birds  which  never  fly 
high  nor  seek  the  sunlight  and  the  higher  atmosphere.  The  color 
acquired  by  outdoor  lite  gives  vigor  to  the  blood  owing  to  the 
lai^  quantity  of  oxygen  and  electricity  uihaled  from  the  air  as 
the  blood  passes  througli  the  lungs ;  this  purified  blood  is  carried 
to  all  jwrtsof  the  organism,  and  rebuilds  all  the  tissues  of  tlie  body 
upon  a  more  healthful  and  sound  basis  than  pale  or  colorless  blood. 
Fishes  have  less  color  relatively  than  birds,  beasts,  or  man.  The 
reason  is  that  they  inhale  less  oxygen;  and  the  deep-sea  fishes  have 
less  color  than  those  that  live  nearer  the  surface,  where  more  air 
is  inhaled.  Bright-colored  birds,  we  know,  have  a  most  developed 
color-sense,  and  bright-colored  insects  as  well ;  for,  as  Mr.  Darwin 
has  shown  us  in  his  "Origin  of  Species": — 

The  species  of  shells  which  are  con6ned  to  tropical  and  shallow  seas 
are  generally  brighter  colored  than  those  confined  to  cold  and  deei>er  seas.* 

Here  we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  heat  produces  color ;  and 
we  shall  find  as  we  progress  tliat  color  and  heat  are  synonymous, 
and  that  heat,  color,  and  activity  are  in  close  relationship.  All  the 
darker  races  of  the  world  live  in  the  most  heated  climes,  and  the 
darkest  races  have  the  most  intense  and  violent  passions  and  emo- 
tions ;  even  among  civilized  races  the  darker  are  the  more  excit- 
able and  passionate.  Compare  the  Italian  and  Spanish  with  the 
German,  English,  or  Scotch,  for  example,  and  we  shall  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  color  indicates  character  in  man  as  well  as 
in  all  lower  developments,  such  as  fishes,  birds,  insects,  and  beasts. 
Those  in  whom  the  coloring  pigment  is  wanting  are  weaker  than 
those  who  have  a  normal  supply.  We  observe  this  quite  often  in 
young  persons  who  are  growing  too  fast,  as  well  as  in  consump- 
tives and  anaemic  people.  In  these  classes  enough  color  is  not 
taken  into  the  system  by  the  food  or  by  exercise  in  simlight ;  hence, 
the  skin  foils  to  get  a  proper  quantity.  The  pallor  produced  indi- 
cates enfeebled  conditions  of  other  parts  of  the  organism. 

Haeckel,  in  his  "History  of  Creation,"  treating  of  the  infiu- 

•  Origin  of  Species,  Cba&  Dftrwio,  p.  138. 
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ence  of  color  on  animals,  quotes  the  following  from  Darwiu.  He 
remarks : — 

Very  frequently  Albinos  are  more  feebly  developed,  and  consequently 
the  whole  structure  of  the  body  is  more  delicate  and  weak  than  in  colored 
animals  of  the  same  species.  The  organs  of  the  senses  and  nervous  system 
are  in  like  manner  curiously  affected  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  coloring 
pigment.  The  want  of  the  usual  coloring  matter  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
certain  changes  of  the  formation  of  other  parts, — for  example,  of  the  muscu- 
lar and  osseous  sytems, — consequently,  of  organic  systems  which  are  not 
at  all  intimately  connected  with  the  system  of  the  outer  skin. 

He  also  says : — 

White  cats  with  blue  eyes  are  nearly  always  deaf.  White  horses  u« 
distinguished  from  colored  horses  by  their  liability  to  form  sarcomatoiM 
tumors.  In  man,  also,  the  degree  of  development  of  pigment  in  the  outer 
skin  greatly  influences  the  susceptibility  of  the  oi^anism  for  certain  diset^es ; 
so  that,  for  instance,  Europeans  with  a  dark  complexion  and  brown  eyes 
Income  more  easily  acclimatized  to  tropical  countries  and  are  less  subject 
to  the  diseases  there  prevalent — inSammation  of  the  liver,  yellow  fever, 
etc. — ^than  Europeans  with  white  complexious,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes.* 

The  Albinos  of  the  human  family  are  always  deficient  in  the 
senses  of  siglit  and  hearing ;  and  very  light-haired,  liglit-eyed  per- 
sons are  gonerally  predisjwsed  to  scrofulous  and  kidney  complaints. 

My  ex|)erience  has  led  me  to  observe  that  the  color-sense  may 
bo  imperfect  where  the  hair  and  eyes  are  dark  and  the  skin  pallid 
or  not  clear.  It  is  necessary  that  color  should  be  well  defiiml  and 
the  skin  clear  in  the  entire  oi^nism  in  oi'der  to  exhibit  the  colors 
sense  in  its  highest  perfection.  Persons  who  have  the  color-sense 
best  developed  are,  without  doubt,  those  who  have  inherited  large, 
strong  lungs.  This  enables  them  to  inhale  copious  draughts  of 
air  which  serve  to  oxygenate  and  thus  color  the  blood.  By  this 
process  the  color  of  the  skin  and  eyes  is  deepened,  and  thus  the 
color-sense  is  enhanced.  All  of  the  great  color  artists,  Reubens, 
Titian,  Paul  Verroiicse,  Van  I)yck,  and  Ilembrandt,  for  example, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  countries  where  people  live  mainly  in  the 
open  air ;  their  ancestors  had  thus  inherited  and  developed  this  fine 
color-sense,  and  as  traits  become  aggregated  by  inheritance  they  are 
transmitted  in  an  intensified  form ;  and  as  deep-colored  individuals 
have  an  ardent  love  of  color,  tliese  artists  were  able  to  reproduce 
in  their  works  the  element  of  color  which  permeated  their  whole 
being.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  great  color-artist  ever  existed 
who  was  possessed  of  very  lair  hair,  very  light  eyes,  and  a  colorless 
or  pallid,  thick,  muddy-looking  skin. 

Deep  colors,  as  before  stated,  accompany  strong  passions,  and 
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in  the  animal  kingdom  this  is  well  illustrated ;  for  we  know  that 

love,  jealousy,  and  rovenigc  arc  all  the  more  active  witli  dark 
people.  It  is  the  same  with  dark  or  black  animals ;  a  black  horse 
is  more  fiery  in  his  disposition  than  a  white  one,  and  less  teach- 
able. You  will  always  ol)serve  white  or  cream-colored  horses  cm- 
ployed  in  a  circus  as  trick-horses  on  account  of  their  superior  in- 
telligence and  docilit)'.  Light  persons  and  races  are  found  to  be 
more  progressive  than  those  of  dark  color.  As  their  jmssions  and 
emotions  are  not  so  intense  they  arc  more  capiible  of  improvement. 

The  local  sign  for  color  given  by  phrenologj'  is  "arching  or 
height  of  the  external  portion  of  the  eyebrow."  This  sign  is,  of 
course,  more  prominent  in  muscular  persons  than  in  bony  ones, 
for  the  reason  that  muscle  produces  curves,  while  bones  produce 
straight  lines  and  angles.  Then,  too,  muscular  persons  are  more 
given  to  art  than  bony  ones  ;  and  this  sign,  as  shown  in  the  face 
of  Holbein,  is  the  result  of  opening  the  eye  wide  for  a  number 
of  years  in  order  to  take  in  wide  expanses,  and  to  observe  the 
effect  of  artistic  work.  This  sign  is  not  at  all  a  sign  for  coloi\  but 
is  one  sign  of  the  artistic  tentleiicy.  The  sign  for  color  is  not  locals 
but  is  shown  by  general  color  of  the  eyes^  the  hair^  and  cowpJexlon. 
This  is  inherited  when  it  is  present  in  childhood.  Tiiere  are  many 
persons  who  are  color-blind.  Albinos  are  entirely  so ;  a  larger 
percentage  of  males  than  females  are  destitute  of  the  color-sense. 
Dr.  Jay  Jeffries,  a  recent  writer,  states  that  those  who  are  color- 
blind, in  a  greater  or  less -degree,  are  as  one  in  every  twenty-five 
males,  while  among  females  of  all  ages  only  one  in  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  are  so !  Tliere  arc  several  reasons  for 
this  wide  difference  of  tlie  color-sense  in  the  sexes ;  one  is,  that 
females  are  early  taught  to  combine  colors  in  dress  and  household 
appointments ;  another  is  that  they  work  at  many  trades  and  pro- 
fessions which  cultivate  this  sense.  The  use  of  tobacco  does  much 
to  destroy  this  sense  in  man  by  altering  the  functional  action  of  the 
glandular  system  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  counte- 
nances of  habitual  smokers  are  palUd,  blue,  or  ashen,  thus  indi- 
cating that  the  arterial  circulation  is  vitiated.  The  kindergarten 
schools  are  doing  a  good  work  in  respect  to  the  training  of  boys, 
as  well  as  girls,  in  teaching  them  in  childhood  the  harmonies  and 
differences  of  shades,  tints,  and  colors.  When  we  reflect  that  so 
many  lives  are  dependent  on  the  color-sense  of  an  engineer  on  a 
railroad  train,  or  the  pilot  of  a  steamboat,  the  necessity  for  the 
careful  training  of  all  boys  in  color  is  at  once  |wrceived.  Absti- 
nence from  tobacco  should  be  a  well-grounded  principle  in  every 
boy  who  desires  to  be  a  useful  man,  as  this  sense  is  not  only  pre- 
servative of  his  life  and  health,  but  enables  him  ti9^|>|p^(i@(^^^^6S 
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of  those  who  may  be  intrusted  to  his  care  in  many  positions  which 
require  a  knowledge  of  colors. 

The  origin,  of  colors  is  readily  traced,  and  as  they  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  our  lives  it  is  right  we  should  have  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  their  use  and  origin.  Color  has  a  moral  as  well  as 
an  intellectual  significance,  which  is  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  the  "Rationale  of  Signs  and  Functions."  I  think,  however, 
tJiat  enough  light  has  been  tlirown  upon  this  subject  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  to  convince  my  readers  that  if  a  high  degree  of  health, 
usefuluess,  and  activity  is  desired,  an  adequate  quantity  of  sun- 
light and  color  must  be  had  in  order  to  bring  about  this  result 
We  have  found  that  a  due  admixture  of  color  assists  talent,  art, 
industry,  science,  health,  and  longevity.  Later  on  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  moral  nature,  and  can 
assist  or  impede  moral  effort  according  to  the  proportion  which  we 
have  in  our  system.  This  wiU  seem  a  singular  statement  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  morality  as  a  sentiment 
merely,  something  which  the  brain  or  conscience  has  in  chai^ ; 
but  if  these  persons  reflect  that  it  is  only  by  the  right  use  of  the 
organs  and  members  of  the  body  and  by  their  being  in  a  normal 
or  equilibrated  condition  that  we  are  able  to  lead  moral  lives,  they 
will  at  once  perceive  the  importance  of  a  proper  degree  of  color  in 
the  organism,  as  well  as  a  just  proportion  of  bone,  muscle,  nerve, 
and  brain.  The  regeneration  of  the  race  should  commence  by  right 
generation  and  by  attention  to  physical  laws,  for  these  laws  are 
just  as  divine  and  just  as  binding  upon  us  as  are  moral  laws,  and 
obedience  to  the  former  leads  directly  to  the  advancement  of  the 
latter.  Observation  and  comparisoh  of  the  colors  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  where  a  race  or  people 
retain  one  color  of  skin  and  eyes  for  generations,  that  race  is 
tively  non*progressive.  Races  which  have  within  their  num- 
bers many  varieties  of  color, — where,  for  example,  we  find  the 
black-,  blue-,  and  gray-  eyed  people,  as  well  as  dark-  and  fiiir- 
haired  and  dark-  and  fair-  skinned  people, — we  shall  find  a  more 
original  class.  A  mixture  of  colors  always  denotes  capacity  for 
improvement  and  progress.  The  Chinese  are  an  example  of  a 
uniform-colored  race.  They  have  remained  stationary  in  their 
habits  and  customs  for  ages-.  The  Spanish  among  civilized 
people  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  color,  and  are  not  so  progressive 
as  are  the  Germans  or  English;  neither  have  they  as  diverse  talentB, 
nor  as  much  originality  and  independence. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  the  law  of  color  is  just  as  applicable 
as  in  the  human  family.  All  the  non-progressive  animals,  such  as 
the  lion,  the  panther,  the  bear,  and  the  z^hjaj  i,i^Sc^]1^ys  re- 
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mained  the  same  m  color  aiid  in  character ;  they  are  untamable  and 
intractable,  while  other  animals  that  have  a  variety  of  colors,  such 
as  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  ox,  are 
more  teachable,  and  can  be  very  much  improved  in  intelligence 
and  beauty  by  scientific  breeding.  They  are  also  more  amiable 
and  docile,  less  fierce,  and  more  useful  than  the  stationary-colored 
animals.  In  fact,  all  races  that  retain  one  color  or  form  for  ages  are 
□on-progressive  and  not  as  adaptable  nor  as  amiable  as  those  which 
possess  a  diversity  of  form  and  color. 


THE  LAV  OF  PROPORTION,  OR  HARHOMOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  correct  knowledge  ol*  the  laws  of  proportion  governing  the 
human  physiognomy  and  organism  will  not  be  found  to  ac- 
cord with  the  laws  of  proportion  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  art. 
Science  has  wrought  a  mighty  change  in  nearly  every  department  of 
knowledge.  It  is  possible  that  a  widespread  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  physiognomy,  as  revealed  by  Nature,  may  also  create  a 
revolution  in  art.  The  Greek  ideal  of  symmetry,  to  which  the 
ages  have  given  their  assent,  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  mathe- 
matical calculation,  and  it  is  from  this  cold  and  mechanical  idea 
of  what  constitutes  beauty  that  the  modem  conceptions  of  beauty 
and  proportion  are  taken. 

A  scientific  comprehension  of  the  law  of  proportion  as  shown 
in  the  human  face  will  unfold  more  beauties  than  Greek  art  ever 
conceived.  My  understanding  of  beauty,  as  disclosed  by  physi- 
ognomy, is  based  on  the  idea  that  moral  and  intellectual  beauty 
exhibited  in  the  countenance  and  form  constitute  tine  beauty. 

True  greatness  in  the  moral,  mechanical,  and  mental  consti- 
tution of  man  is  not  accompanied  by  any  such  law  of  proportion 
as  ttie  Greek  or  any  other  school  of  art  has  set  forth.  Nothing  is 
more  indicative  of  selfish  will  and  heartless  character  than  the  so- 
called  Greek  profile.  Lavater,  the  great  intuitional  physiognomist, 
savs,  in  discussing  its  signification : — 

Depraved  is  the  taste  which  cnti  call  this  graceful,  and,  therefore,  it 
mnst  be  far  from  majestic.  I  should  wish  neither  a  wife,  mother,  sister, 
fHend,  relation,  nor  goddess  to  possess  a  eouiitenaiice  so  cold,  insipid, 
affected,  stony,  unimpassioned,  or  so  perfectly  a  statue.* 

A  scientific  interpretation  of  the  face  will  reveal  more  beauties 
than  the  ordinary  observer  has  any  idea  of;  for  when  he  comes  to 
attach  meanings  to  forms  and  expressions  which  indicate  beauties 
of  character,  he  wUl  regard  tliem  quite  ditferently  than  when  in 
his  ignorance  they  signified  nothing  to  him;  and  when  an  intelli- 

*  Lanter's  |h  489.  ^'9'''^^^    GoOg  Ic 
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gent  observer  looks  with  the  eye  of  comprehensive  understanding 
upon  the  countenances  about  him,  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  will 
be  gratified  beyond  expression.  A  new  world  will  open  to  him ;  and 
I  predict  that  with  a  general  diifusion  of  physiognomical  knowledge 
a  complete  revolution  in  religion,  art,  hygiene,  and  government 
will  be  brought  about. 

Proportion  is  as  potent  a  factor  in  determining  character  as 
are  Form,  Size,  or  Quality;  and  yet  an  arbitrary  system  based  on 
mathematical  measurement  cannot  be  set  up,  for  the  reason  tliat 
very  great  diversity  of  form  and  size  exists  in  which  symmeiiical 
character  is  exhibited.  If  we  were  to  form  a  standard  of  beauty, 
and  take  for  the  standard  those  faces  in  which  the  most  moral 
goodness  or  power  for  usefulness  was  disclosed,  we  should  then 
have  a  more  elevating  and  intelligent  model  than  those  already 
observed,  which  teach  that  beauty  consists  in  mathematical  pro- 
portions mainly,  and  not  in  those  proportions  and  expressions 
which  reveal  moral  grandeur  or  useful  talents  of  a  high  order. 

As  has  been  shown,  each  of  the  five  systems  of  the  body  pro- 
duces a  form  peculiar  to  itself,  and  every  human  being  possesses 
an  admixture  of  a  certain  proportion  of  each  of  these  forms.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  apparent  to  the  observer  that  the  law  of  Com- 
pensation is  more  potent  in  forming  Proportion  than  any  other 
factor.  If  these  five  systems  were  always  blended  in  every  form 
in  exact  proportions,  we  might  tlien  be  able  to  realize  the  ideals 
of  art  in  living  forms,  but  this  would  not  produce  that  differentia- 
tion of  types  which  is  needed  to  supply  the  varied  wants  of 
humanity.  To  carry  out  the  idea  of"  diversity  in  unity,"  which  is 
the  ruling  idea  observed  in  progressive  Nature,  we  must  have  con- 
stant modifications,  which  will,  of  course,  produce  ever-varying 
forms  and  countenances.  This  comprehensive  diiferentiation 
results  in  higher  development  of  species.  It  is  a  law  throughout 
Nature  that  the  greater  the  variety,  the  higher  the  power  for 
development  and  progress. 

The  law  of  scientific  proportion  and  beauty  to  be  observed  in 
the  human  face  is  illustrated  in  those  countenances  in  which  all 
of  the  features,  taken  together,  express  to  the  scientific  reader  of 
character  a  balanced  condition  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  of 
the  body. 

The  physiognomy  of  Washington  is  an  illustration  of  good 
proportion.  In  his  face  and  physique  the  five  systems  of  functions 
are  about  equally  exhibited,  hence  lie  was  not  great  in  any  one 
given  direction,  but  was  great  in  any  direction  in  which  he  chose 
to  exercise  his  powers.  He  was  a  good  farmer,  an  excellent 
surveyor,  an  able  statesman  and  mihtory  l^Jftj|/^^^$4e^ways 
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self-poised,  cool,  and  resolute ;  his  inherited  quality  was  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  proportionate  action  of  ail  his  functions  assisted  his 
general  power  for  usefulness.  Each  of  the  systems  of  the  body 
has  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself,  but  an  excess  of  either  one  of  them 
causes,  by  its  disproportion,  a  lack  of  harmony;  therefore,  a  lack 
of  true  beauty.  Too  much  brain  exhibits  as  little  beauty  as  too 
much  fat;  too  much  bone  makes  the  indiWdual  awkward,  ungainly, 
inert — lazy;  a  predominance  of  muscle  causes  its  possessor  to  be 
too  forceful  and  too  much  like  an  animal;  too  great  a  thoracic 
development  causes  an  excess  of  hopefulness,  and  a  tendency  to 
fly  from  one  thing  to  another  without  finislung  anything. 

The  most  useful  men  have  been  those  who  were  either  the 
best  proportioned,  or  those  who  were  the  best  balanced.  Now, 
there  is  a  difference  in  these  two  conditions — for  example,  an  indi- 
vidual may  have,  like  Thomas  H.  Benton,  a  disproportionately 
small  brain,  but  with  disproportionately  large  lungs.  Here  a 
balance  is  struck,  and  he  is  hence  enabled  to  be  most  useful 
because  the  lungs  and  brain  stand  in  such  close  relation  to  each 
other  as  to  favor  this  particular  method  of  balancing  functions. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  individual  should  have  a  preponderance 
of  iatty  tissue  and  disproportionate  bones,  the  usefiUness  of  the 
person  is  very  much  impaired  because  there  is  here  no  compen- 
sation. 

This  kind  of  disproportion  can  often  be  remedied  by  reducing 
the  bulk  of  fat  by  hygienic  measures,  by  non-use  of  liquids,  and 
more  exercise,  particularly  of  the  lungs,  by  swinging  clubs  or  row- 
ing, or  by  anything  which  will  acceiemte  the  action  of  the  lungs, 
thus  increasing  their  power. 

Too  great  size  of  the  brain  system  can  be  improved  by  using 
the  muscular  system  more,  by  toning  up  the  nutritive  powers,  and 
by  dispensing  with  study,  and  taking  more  sleep. 

All  of  the  longest-lived  persons  that  I  have  seen  or  those 
whose  portraits  I  have  studied  have  shown  in  their  faces  and 
physiques  singiUarly  harmonious  or  well-proportioned  contours, 
and  which  showed  that  they  not  only  possessed  bodies  of  high  or 
good  quality,  but  also  that  their  organs  were  so  well  proportioned 
that  they  were  able  to  resist  pressure  or  strain  upon  every  part 
equally. 

The  most  common  form  of  disproportion  of  organs  in  civilized 
races  is  foimd  in  the  want  of  lung  development.  This  is  not  a 
natural  condition,  but  will  become  a  permanent  one  if  the  modes 
of  dressing  which  women  have  adopted  are  not  changed  for  more 
healthful  styles.  This,  added  to  the  bad  air  which  is  inhaled  by 
both  men  and  women  who  sleep  in  ill-ventilated  roon^and  w}io 
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sit  for  hours  in  churches,  theatres,  and  pubhc  halls  without  any 
ventUation,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  small,  ill-developed  lungs 
which  arc  so  common  that  consumption  and  otlier  lung  disorders 
are  prevalent  in  all  civilized  countries.  Indeed,  large,  well-devel- 
oped lungs  in  women  are  so  rare  tliat  I  have  heard  dressmakers, 
who  have  a  good  opportunity  for  observing  large  numbers  of 
women's  forms,  exclaim  with  astonishment  upon  seeing  one  whose 
chest  was  weU*developed,  and  thought  it  certainly  must  be  a  mal- 
formation ! 

The  way  to  reduce  the  disproportion  between  too  great  size  of 
the  liead  and  too  small  lungs  is  by  inhahng  more  pure  air.  The 
way  to  decrease  the  disproportion  between  too  great  fat  and  too 
small  bones  is  to  inhale  pure  air,  drink  lime-water,  and  exercise 
more.  The  way  to  decrease  the  disproportion  between  too  weak  a 
liver  and  too  great  an  api:>etite  is  to  inhale  more  pure  air,  use  acid 
fruits,  avoid  sugar,  and  take  more  exercise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  fresh,  pure  air  is  tlie  main  reliance  for  the 
removal  of  all  disproportions  of  form  and  functions,  and  that  no 
amount  of  good,  wholesome  food  can  take  the  place  of  good,  pure 
air.  People  can  live  longer  and  be  healthier  on  very  indifferent 
food  indeed,  if  the  air  which  they  inhale  be  pure  and  plentiful, 
and  the  water  drunk  of  good  quality,  than  they  can  if  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  Where  the  brain  is  used  too  much,  and  the 
muscles  too  little,  a  disproportionate  action  is  set  up  which  will,  in 
time,  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  muscles  are  called  into  activity  constantly,  and  the  brain  used 
but  little,  the  individual  becomes  dull  of  thought  and  speech;  his 
sensibilities  obtuse,  his  whole  sensitive  system  is  rendered  duggish, 
and  all  power  of  mental  enjoyment  is  destroyed  in  a  few  years. 
Physical  drudgery  impairs  the  health  and  shortens  life  sooner  than 
the  most  arduous  mental  labors.  The  numbers  of  farmers  and 
farmers*  wives  and  slieop-herders  in  the  insane  asylums  of  Califor- 
nia predominate  over  those  of  any  other  classes  of  laborers.  I  ara 
told  that  this  is  the  case  in  other  States.  Now,  these  kinds  of 
labor  are  more  arduous  and  monotonous  than  all  others,  and  the 
constant  routine  of  physical  drudgery  unrelieved  by  any  mental 
labor  or  mental  enjoyment  soon  b%ets  disproportion  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  and  the  result  is  an  unbalanced  mind.  The 
longest^lived  persons  have  been  those  who  have  used  the  mental 
fiic^ties  greatly,  but  with  reasonable  regard  to  health.  Many  of 
our  most  distinguished  literary  men  and  women  have  lived  to 
advanced  age,  and  have  enjoyed  good  health  under  constant  and 
prolonged  mental  labor.  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  the  astronomer, 
died  at  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  after  a  life  of  bot^gh^jcal  and 
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mental  labor.  Harriet  Martineau,  an  indefatigable  English  writer, 
Uved  to  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Fontanelle  Uved  to  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Joanna  Bailly, 
a  most  industrious  writer  of  prose  dramas  and  poetry,  Uved  to 
eighty-nine  years.  Humboldt,  a  writer,  traveUer,  scientist  and 
naturalist,  alter  a  life  of  most  incessant  mental  labor  and  great 
attainments,  died  at  ninety  years  of  age.  Sir  WiUiam  Herschel, 
a  most  eminent  astronomer,  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
We  seldom  see  a  laborer  who  has  pursued  a  vocation  of  purely 
physical  drudgery  Uve  to  an  advanced  age,  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  that  too  great  an  amount  of  physical  labor  establishes  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  physical  and  mental  {acuities,  and  an  unbal- 
anced condition  being  the  result,  life  is  shortened,  or  in  many 
instances  reason  dethroned. 

Where  there  are  one  or  more  faculties  excessively  developed, 
as,  for  example,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  Approbativeness,  or 
Amativeness,  or  any  other  trait  or  traits  in  excess,  they  so  com- 
pletely dominate  aU  others  and  color  or  shape  the  action  of  other 
&culties  as  to  produce  disproportionate  action  of  some  other  faculties, 
and  consequently  of  other  physical  fimctions.  Too  great  Secretive- 
ness induces  a  tendency  to  hold  on  to  whatever  the  mind  desires  to 
keep  secret;  the  glands  and  muscles  both  partake  of  this  holding 
on  and  holding  back  principle,  and  the  consequence  is  a  constricted 
condition  of  the  glands,  as  weU  as  a  similar  condition  of  the 
muscles,  particularly  of  the  sphincters.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
holding  on  and  ** keeping  tight  and  close"  feeling,  the  Uver  (the 
tallest  gland  in  the  body)  becomes  inactive  and  sets  up  abnormal 
or  torpid  action,  and  the  class  of  diseases  called  "bilious"  are  ex- 
hibited, and  after  awhile  become  permanent,  and  will  cause  death 
unless  the  disproportion  between  the  two  parts  of  the  mi7id  and 
body  (for  both  mind  and  body  are  affected  by  this  condition)  is 
removed  by  cultivating  a  more  open,  frank,  and  communicative 
disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  using  food  and  a  regimen  suited 
to  this  peculiarity  of  the  glands  and  muscles.  Herein  is  another 
proof  of  the  unity  or  intemction  of  the  mind  and  body — of  mental 
faculties  and  physical  functions. 

In  cases  where  Cautiousness  is  excessive,  the  character  becomes 
timid,  fearful,  excessively  watchful,  filled  with  forebodings  and 
apprehensions  of  the  future,  always  looking  for  accidents,  and 
prophesying  poverty,  calamities,  etc.  This  condition  of  mind 
will  in  time  produce  such  disturbances  of  the  glaiidular  and  ner- 
vous systems  as  to  cause  insomnia,  melanchoUa,  suspicion  and 
dementia,  and  will  often  end  in  suicide.  Here  again  we  note  the 
eS£ect  of  the  mind  upon  the  physical  organs,  and  thei^^^tipnal 
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interaction,  and  observe  the  serious  results  arising  from  a  dispro- 
portionate action  of  the  mental  faculiy  of  Cautiousness  and  the 
glands  and  nerves. 

Whfire  Acquisitiveness  is  too  much  cultivated  the  spirit  of 
accumulation  becomes  dominant,  and  the  body  partakes  of  the 
same  spirit  by  becoming  clogged  in  all  its  functions  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  gross  matter  which  accumulates  in  tlie  body,  and 
here  again  we  shall  be  able  to  observe  the  similarity  of  action 
between  mental  faculties  and  physical  functions.  The  Hebrew 
race  is  a  good  example  of  this  interaction  of  the  faculty  of  Acquisi- 
tiveness and  the  functions  of  digestion,  assimilation  and  appropria- 
tion. Most  of  their  physical  disorders  arise  from  overappropriation 
of  nutriment  and  accumulations  of  fatty  tissues,  which  induce 
apoplexy,  fatty  degeneration  of  tlie  heart,  and  other  complications 
of  overrepletion  of  the  organism.  Too  much  or  too  little  of  any 
given  faculty  or  function  is  productive  of  disease  and  will  shorten 
life,  unless  these  proportions  are  such  as  will  create  a  Uihince,  as 
in  the  case  of  small  brain  and  large  lungs  and  heart.  But 
wherever  we  look  into  Nature's  operations  we  shall  find  that  Pro- 
portion is  one  of  her  ruling  principles,  and  if  this  law  is  broken 
and  its  provisions  greatly  violated  in  tlie  liuman  organism,  suffering, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  with  ill  health  and  shortness  of  life  will 
ensue.  How  essential,  then,  is  it  that  all  should  understand  the 
meanings  of  the  human  face,  as  well  as  the  signs  of  character 
revealed  in  the  voice,  the  walk,  the  gestures,  the  attitude,  and  the 
contour  or  outline  of  the  entire  head  and  body. 

Evenly-developed  cliaracters  are  not  as  apt  to  excel  in  one 
given  direction  as  those  who  are  less  evenly  balanced,  but  their 
chances  for  usefulness  and  longevity  arc  very  great,  if  possessed 
of  a  fine  inherited  quality.  Most  poets  are  dispropoitionatoly 
developed  in  their  mentality,  hence  some  of  their  physical  powers 
are  correspondingly  defective,  and  this  has  caused  many  of  them 
to  die  young.  The  Davidson  Sisters,  wlio  showed  uncommon 
talent  for  poetic  construction  as  early  as  four  yeare  of  age,  died, 
one  at  sixteen  and  the  other  at  seventeen  years  of  age.  Byron 
lived  to  only  thirty-seven  years.  Edgar  A.  Poe  died  even  younger. 
Shelley  attained  only  to  tliirty  years.  Keats  died  at  twenty-four. 
Mrs.  Hemans  expired  at  forty.  Bums  lived  only  to  thirty-seven. 
All  of  the  physiognomies  of  these  poets  express  to  the  scientific 
reader  either  a  disproportion  between  the  physical  functions  or  an 
inherited  delicacy  of  the  nervous  system.  He  who  reads  the  pliysi- 
ognomy  scientifically  understands  measurably  the  law  of  destiny. 
'  and  can  easily  predicate  which  organs  will  give  way  first  and  about 
how  long  they  will  last;  also,  the  amount  of  stiainthja  stronger 
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will  make  upon  the  weaker.  The  law  of  Proportion  as  exemplified 
by  the  laws  of  physiognomy  is  a  great  advance  in  ment^  and 
medical  science.  It  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
medical  colleges;  and  I  predict  that  the  coming  century  will  see  it 
estabUshed  by  the  faculties  of  all  such  colleges,  and  chairs  of  Moral 
PIdloffophy  will  be  held  only  by  such  as  are  conversant  with 
Scientific  Physiognomy.  Lavater  predicted  that  a  System  of  Scien- 
tific Physiognomy  would  be  formulated  within  this  century,  and, 
behold !  it  is  here. 

Comparative  anatomy,  as  now  taught  in  medical  colleges, 
will  be  extended,  and  the  meaning  of  all  forms  and  shapes  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  organism  will  be  taught  to  students  just  as 
physiognomy  now  teaches  it,  by  the  law  of  Proportion;  and 
students  will  then  be  able  to  diagnose  the  power  of  the  lungs  or 
liver  by  the  outline  of  the  forehead;  for  the  retreating  forehead 
ever  denotes  an  active  liver,  while  a  straight,  full  forehead  rounding 
out  at  the  highest  part  indicates  the  supremacy  of  the  heart  and 
venous  system  over  the  arterial  system.  Other  shapes  and  outlines 
of  the  forehead  convey  each  a  diflFerent  and  distinct  meaning  which 
the  law  of  Proportion  teaches,  and  which  will  be  Ibund  by  the 
keen  analyst  to  be  infaUible  in  dieir  revelations.  The  secret  of  all 
great  mental  power  is,  after  quality,  right  proportion  in  all  bodily 
parts,  and  this  proportion  can  be  discovered  in  tlie  physiognomy 
as  well  as  in  the  body. 

HEALTH. 

The  basis  of  all  really  useful  character  must  be  founded  upon 
good  health.  The  fact  that  some  sickly  poet  or  feeble  saint  has 
been  able  to  hve  a  term  of  years  and  spin  out  more  or  less  weak 
sentiment  and  poetry  is  not  proof  that  ill  health  is  one  of  tlie 
conditions  of  either  talent  or  piety.  The  asceticism  of  the  middle 
ages  taught  that  to  vitiate  and  degrade  the  body  by  filth,  starva- 
tion and  deprivations  of  all  kinds  was  to  assure  a  more  blissful 
state  of  the  soul,  and  Hannah  Moi-e — good,  pious  saint — wrote 
that  a  low  fever  was  a  "  marvelous  means  of  grace."  AVe  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  under  the  enlightenment  of  the  science  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  diflcr  with  these  ideas  of  an  ignorant  past, 
and  beUeve  that  the  first  step  toward  saving  souls  is  to  save 
bodies.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  but  practical  common  sense,  inas- 
much as  we  are  endowed  with  bodies,  that  we  should  take 
measures  to  understand  and  protect  tliem,  trusting  to  the  Power 
that  has  given  us  our  bodies  to  take  care  of  the  soul,  which,  since 
He  has  not  made  known  to  us  its  locality,  we  can  do  nothing  to 
advance  its  interest  beyond  caring  for  the  body  and  mind,  which 
we  have  already  in  our  keeping.  ^  i 
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The  first  law  of  a  sound  and  true  religion  should  be  the  incul- 
cation of  sound  health,  and  all  religious  tenets  should  be  based 
upon  a  regard  for  fresh  air,  proper  food  and  drink,  upon  suitable 
dothiog,  exercise,  rest,  pure  amusements  and  sanitary  regulations; 
these  principles  must  be  incorporated  into  all  religions  that  truly 
desire  the  highest  moral  welfare  of  tlie  people.  A  religion  which 
ignores  these  principles  as  fundamental  articles  of  its  belief  is  not 
worthy  the  considemtion  of  honest  and  sensible  people.  One 
generation  oi'  preaching  on  these  subjects  would  advance  the  world 
immeasurably  in  morality  and  health,  and  consequently  in  pro^ 
perity.  Oood  character  is  dependent  upon  good  health  for  its 
support.  If  you  answer  me  that  you  know  many  persons  who  are 
good,  yet  are  in  poor  health,  I  reply  that  tliey  would,  without 
doubt,  be  still  better  people  if  their  bodily  conditions  were  more 
perfect  and  stronger.  If  ill  health  were  conducive  to  goodness, 
then  we  should  strive  to  depreciate  our  health  conditions  in 
order  to  become  more  moral,  more  honest,  more  loving,  wise  and 
useiul.  The  fact  that  some  persons  can  preserve  morality  in  spUe 
of  ill  health  is  proof  that  they  have  inherited  very  excellent  moral 
natures,  and  only  need  ruder  health  to  become  giants  of  morality 
and  usefulness.  That  moral  character,  as  well  as  the  mental,  is 
dependent  upon  sound  organic  conditions  must  be  apparent  to  all 
thoughtful  persons. 

Treating  of  the  connection  between  morality  and  organic 
perfection.  Dr.  Maudsley  observes : — 

Now,  if  there  be  a  class  of  persons  without  the  moral  sense,  who  are 
true  moral  imbeciles,  it  is  the  chiss  of  habitual  criminals.  AU  observers, 
who  have  made  them  their  study,  agree  that  tliey  constitute  a  morlud  or 
degenerate  variety  of  mankind,  marked  by  peculiar  low  mental  and  physical 
characteristica.  They  are  scrofulous,  often  deforced,  with  badly  formed 
angular  heads,  are  stupid,  sluggish,  deficient  in  vital  energy,  and  sometimes 
epileptic.  They  are  of  weak  and  defective  intellect,  tliongh  excessively 
cunning,  and  not  a  few  of  tliem  are  weak-minded  and  imlwcile.  The  women 
are  ugly  in  features,  and  without  grace  of  expression  or  movement.  The 
children,  who  become  juvenile  criminals,  do  not  evince  the  educational  apti- 
tude of  the  higher,  industrial  classes;  tliey  are  deficient  in  the  power  of 
attention  and  application ;  have  bad  memories,  and  make  slow  progress  in 
learning ;  many  of  them  are  weak  in  mind  and  body,  and  some  of  them 
actually  imbecile.* 

Here  we  have  the  statement  of  one  of  the  first  writers  on 
Mind,  giving  the  opinion  that  moral  defects  are  accompanied  with 
low  physical  conditions.  Any  careful  student  of  this  work  will 
soon  become  convinced  that  moral  character  and  sound  organiza^ 
tion  are  inseparably  connected,  and  tliat  in  order  to  have  moral 
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children  they  must  not  only  be  healthy,  but  must  be  the  inhehtors 
of  normal  ancestral  influences  of  both  mind  and  body.  Good 
health  is  the  greatest  desideratum  of  existence ;  without  it  all  the 
luxuries  that  wealth  can  procure  pall  upon  the  senses.  Only  strict 
adherence  to  hygienic  law  can  secure  a  &ir  share  of  this  most  de- 
arable  condition.  The  greatest  talents  without  health  amount  to 
little,  and  if  a  man  would  become  proficient  as  an  artist,  writer, 
inventor,  or  actor,  a  fine  and  healthful  state  of  lungs  and  liver  are 
quite  as  essential  as  a  cultivated  brain.  A  weak  and  defective 
bodily  organ  will  sometimes  neutralize  completely  all  the  efforts 
of  the  most  profound  and  polished  intellect.  It  is  said  that 
Napoleon  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo  through  suffering  from  a  fit 
of  indigestion,  and  I  think  we  have  all  had  experience  enough  to 
know  that  the  most  vital  interests  of  hfc  are  olten  jeopardized  by 
temporary  ailments,  brought  on  by  imprudent  eating,  diinking,  or 
injudicious  amusements  or  excitements. 

A  brain  or  body  of  the  highest  quaUty  may  become  perfectly 
demoralized  by  long-continued  misuse  of  its  functions  and  facid- 
ties.  Indeed,  a  high  quaUty  of  brain  demands  good  lung-power 
ibr  its  highest  efficiency,  and  this  can  ensue  only  by  being  supplied 
wit^  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  air.  Ventilation  is  one  of  the  highest, 
if  not  the  first,  demands  of  life.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  tliat  there 
are  so  many  weak,  pale,  sallow,  consumptive  men  and  women  in 
the  commimity,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  good 
and  expensive  homes,  tine  raiment,  and  luxuries  untold,  are  yet 
the  victims  of  ill  health,  caused  in  many  instances  by  the  defective 
ventilation  of  their  homes,  and.  particularly  of  their  sleeping- 
rooms. 

Precocious  children,  who  might  in  many  instances  live  to  be- 
come noble  and  useful  men  and  women,  die  in  childhood  for  want 
of  |mre  air  and  physical  exercise.  Children  who  are  endowed  with 
g^us  and  talent  and  wlio  have  a  lack  of  vitality  should  not  be 
encoiuaged  to  overexert  their  intellect  in  their  youth,  but,  instead, 
should  pass'  most  of  their  time  out  of  doors  gardening,  rowing, 
swimming,  chopping  wood,  weeding  vegetables,  or  in  a  gymnasium 
developing  the  muscles  and  lungs,  until  the  body  is  able  to  support 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  already  too  active  and  sensitive.  An 
harmonious  balance  between  the  mind  and  body  could  by  these 
means  be  obtained.  How  many  lovely,  beautiful,  and  talented 
youths  fill  an  early  grave  from  the  injudicious  treatment  or  want 
of  hygienic  knowledge  on  the  part  of  parents ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  mental  welfare  of  a 
diiid  than  outdoor  life  and  labor,  and  all  children  of  uncommon 
mental  powers  need  a  motive  for  physical  effort,  and  l^s^^^^ 
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supplied  by  giving  them  tasks,  paying  tliem  for  them,  and  having 
them  well  done.  Setmiive,  nervous  children  would  be  greatly 
benefited  if  the  first  ten  years  of  life  were  given  up  exduaively  to 
outdoor  work  and  play  alternately.  The  degree  of  health  attained, 
not  to  mention  the  siibatantial  character  gained  by  such  a  course, 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  Work  is  a  vital  necessity  and  molds 
character ;  play  should  be  used  only  as  a  rest  from  labor,  and 
those  who  work  in  their  childhood  are  more  reliable  and  responsi- 
ble characters  than  those  who  do  nothing  but  play  all  through 
their  early  years.  The  men  and  women  of  the  last  generatioa 
were  more  substantial  and  useful  than  the  present,  and  one  reason 
for  this  is  found  in  the  iact  that  formerly  all  children  liad  tasks  and 
duties  to  perform.  The  word  dnitj  meant  a  great  deal  to  them, 
and  was  an  incentive  to  noble  effort,  because  they  were  thus 
trained.  Cluldren  in  most  instances  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  their  early  training,  hence  the  first  years  of  a  child's  life  are  the 
most  important  ones.  If  good  health  be  desired,  youth  is  the  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  it.  Many  distinguished  and  learned 
people,  who  were  born  sickly  and  were  feeble  in  youth,  have 
passed  lives  of  great  usefulness  and  died  at  advanced  age.  Fon- 
taneile  was  a  very  sickly  and  weak  infant,  yet  he  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  years  of  age.  Albert  von  Haller,  a  celebrated  Swiss 
physician,  was  "  rickety,  feeble,  and  delicate  as  a  child,"  but  lived 
to  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years ;  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  medical 
minds  of  the  world.  Baron  Cuvier,  an  illustrious  naturaHst,  was 
feeble  in  childhood,  but  became  robust  in  after  life ;  he  was  most 
industrious  and  attained  tlie  age  of  sixty-three.  Augustin  de  Can- 
dolle,  a  great  botiuiist,  nearly  died  of  hydrocephalus  at  seven  years 
of  age ;  he  was  teeble  until  fifteen,  when  his  health  improved,  and  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-three,  having  passed  a  most  useful  career. 
Aristotle,  the  most  eminent  of  ancient  philosophers  and  natural- 
ists, was  a  weak,  precocious  child,  but  lived  to  an  advanced  age 
after  jwrforming  almost  herculean  mental  labor.  Many  more  cases 
might  be  mentioned  of  the  same  sort,  but  sufficient  are  given  to 
show  that  weakness  in  childhood  can  be  counteracted  by  judicious 
hygienic  treatment,  which  will  prolong  life  and  restore  health.  The 
let-alone  cure  is  one  of  the  best  for  precocious  or  feeble  youth ; 
let  them  grow  up  as  do  the  plants,  in  a  free,  wild,  and  natural 
manner.  Such  children  thus  treated  will  more  than  make  up  in 
after  years  all  the  time  considered  lofit  by  fond  and  anxious  parents, 
who  are  very  apt  to  regret  the  loss  of  early  schooling  and  study  by 
their  children. 

A  majority  of  those  who  are  bom  healthy  and  with  sound 
organs  in  most  cases  become  weakened  by  ignor^t  prJbolishly- 
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fond  parents,  who  often  allow  children  to  have  their  own  way  in 
regard  to  eating,  sitting  up  late  at  night,  playing  too  much  or 
too  violently  (who  ever  heard  of  a  child  injuring  itself  at  work?), 
and  yet  most  parents  are  afraid  to  set  their  children  a  task  for  fear 
that  they  will  be  injured  by  it,  while  at  the  same  time  they  allow 
them  to  play  without  supervision  (and  many  of  their  games  are 
conducted  witliout  judgment,  and  prolonged  until  exhaustion 
ensues) ;  yet  parents  would  not  think  of  allowing  their  youth  to 
exercise  one-half  as  hard  or  as  injudiciously  at  their  work  as  they 
do  in  their  sports. 

It  is  more  essential  to  oversee  children  at  their  amusements 
than  at  their  tasks.  Few  parents  feel  this  necessity,  but  if  one  will 
only  observe  the  little  girls  in  a  school-yard  jumping  ropes  in  the 
violent  manner  which  is  their  habit,  one  will  become  convinced  of 
this  necessity.  Dancing  is  also  carried  to  a  great  extreme,  and 
needs  to  be  corrected.  It  is  usually  prolonged  too  far  into  the  night 
for  health,  and  this  phase  of  it  should  be  discouraged.  A  good  sub- 
stitute for  dancing  is  gymnastics ;  club-swinging  is  a  fine  exercise 
for  liealth,  and  quite  exhilarating ;  as  suitable  for  children  and 
young  ladies  as  for  gentlemen.  A  pair  of  Indian  clubs  should  be 
included  in  the  furnishing  of  all  homes.  Dr.  Die  Lewis'  Light 
Gymnastics  will  be  found  most  excellent  aids  to  vigorous  health, 
as  well  as  Butler's  Health  Lift  and  the  Reactionary  Lift.  All  these 
can  be  obtained  for  less  than  the  price  of  one  fashionable  suit  of 
clothes,  and  every  household  should  have  them  as  an  essential  part 
of  its  funiiturd. 

I  think  the  reader  has  long  ere  this  become  convinced  that  size 
of  the  brain,  body,  or  nose  aJotie  does  not  indicate  either  mental  or 
physical  power.  Neither  does  quality  alone,  nor  form,  nor  propor- 
tion, but  a  modicum  of  all  these  qualities  and  conditions  is  essential. 

If  the  size  of  the  nose  observed  in  a  given  subject  would 
seem  to  exhibit  mental  power,  the  qitaUty  of  the  texture  of  skin, 
hair,  and  eyes  must  be  diagnosed  before  judgment  can  be  passed. 
Then,  in  order  to  know  what  flirection  the  mind  takes,  the  form  of 
the  nose  must  be  understood ;  then  the  color  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  proportion  which  each  feature  bears  to  the  others 
should  be  noted,  and  then  the  proportions  of  the  body  must  be 
observed.  At  the  same  time  the  health  conditions  of  the  individual 
must  be  taken  into  account  before  a  just  verdict  of  character  can 
be  rendered.  If  size,  form,  quality,  color,  and  proportion  are  all 
in  favor  of  a  good  and  useful  character,  and  good  health  l)e  want^ 
ing,  all  these  indications  are  greatly  modified,  because  the  motive 
power  of  the  body  is  feeble  and  the  organism  is  an  inert  mass, 
without  ability  to  carry  out  its  mental  behests.  Cooole 
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The  mind  and  body  being  a  unit,  and  so  closely  interrelated, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  one  to  be  very  greatly  defective  without  in- 
volving the  other, 

Drng  Medicaiion. — Unless  by  the  intelligent  direction  of  the 
medical  profession,  drng  medication  is  generally  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice. The  intelligent  use  of  Nature*s  medicines, — diet,  light,  heat, 
pure  fresli  air  and  water,  and  rest,— at  the  commencement  of 
many  ailments,  will  in  most  cases  remove  morbific  influences  and 
assist  Natiu-e  in  throwing  oiF  disease.  Very  often  serious  injury 
is  done  the  human  constitution  by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  patent 
nostrums  or  private  recipes.  Unless  such  medication  is  of  some 
simple  remedy  of  known  value  and  intelhgently  used,  a  train  of 
evils  may  be  set  up  that  will  take  many  months  of  patient  care 
and  the  attention  of  a  conscientious  physician  to  overeome. 

If,  in  case  of  threatened  sickness,  one  will  at  the  outset  give 
up  for  a  few  days  his  accustomed  business,  control  a  probably 
abnormal  appetite,  and  rest  from  all  care,  labor,  and  anxiety,  this 
course,  with  exercise  propeiiy  taken,  may  avert  many  a  serious 
illness  and  save  much  suffering.  I  have  found  hot  water  a 
splendid  tonic  for  a  jaded,  all-gone  feeling;  and  a  glass  of  hot 
milk,  on  retiring,  lias  often  worked  wonders  witti  a  stomach  de- 
pressed by  nervous  excitement  or  late  suppers.  The  fact  is,  in 
this  electric  ceutiuy  we  eat  too  fiist,  too  much,  and  olUimes  im- 
proper food,  im]>roperly  cooked. 

We  must,  if  we  wish  to  progress  and  get  all  out  of  life  pos- 
sible, reform  our  kitchens  and  our  dietary.  A  dish  of  pork  and 
beans,  pot-pie,  and  soggy  bread  and  pasti7  may  be  all  right  for 
the  average  laborer  in  the  ditch  (even  that  I  question),  but,  for 
the  delicate  yoiuig  woman  at  the  desk  or  the  man  of  business  at 
his  office,  such  a  diet  is  entirely  inadmissible. 

Thousands  of  persons  annually  swallow  various  drugs  in  the 
delusion  that  they  are  toning  up  the  system,  while  in  many  cases 
they  are  doing  themselves  in-eparable  injury  through  not  knowing 
what  they  are  taking  or  what  its  effect  will  be  on  the  system.  The 
medical  profession  are  now  honestly  and  conscientiously  devoting 
much  time,  tliouglit,  energy,  and  labor  to  hygiene,  and  publications 
on  this  essential  subject  should  be  more  sought  for.  Every  family 
should  have  some  good  work  on  hygienic  topics,  and  follow  the  sug- 
gestions which  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  essential  to  good  health 
and  looks.  While  I  am  writing  on  the  subject  of  health,  I  would 
religiously  urge  upon  all  heads  of  families  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  cellar  and  back-yards  scrupulously  clean ;  it  is  just  here  where 
many  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  has  its  first  stait,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  large  centres  of  population.   
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If  municipalities  would  spend  more  money  to  provide  pure, 
ffholesome  water,  and  insist  on  better  methods  of  house-hygiene, 
many  diseases  of  an  epidemic  clmracter  might  be  stamped  out,  and 
the  human  race  improved  in  physique  and  endurance.  Cleanli- 
ness is  the  price  of  material  progress,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  my  readers  the  necessity  of  Imusehold  and  personal 
cleanliness. 

I  propose  in  these  chapters  to  teach  the  reader  that  the 
health  principle  resides  in  the  human  system,  and  is  only  imparted 
to  it  by  Nature's  own  peculiar  remedies,  viz.,  pure  air,  sunlight, 
water,  exercise,  rest,  suitable  food,  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
gdf'-cmtrol  and  aeJf^dmial,  the  last  two  being  the  main  factors. 
These  are  all  aids  to  health,  as  well  as  to  a  truly  religious 
condition;  in  fact,  health  and  religion  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
closely  allied.  It  is  true,  we  shall  have  to  modify  our  precon- 
ceived notions  of  both  subjects,  and  not  regard  health  as  something 
which  the  doctor  has  on  hand,  or  that  the  apothecary  keeps  in  a 
bottle  to  be  dealt  out  by  the  dollar's  worth ;  nor  should  we  under- 
stand religion  as  something  that  the  minister  has  in  a  church,  and 
of  which  he  has  tlie  monopoly  to  impart  at  his  pleasure.  No,  dear 
leader;  religion  and  health  are  not  in  the  hands  of  monopolists, 
but  reside  within  our  own  organizations,  and  are  matters  that  we 
have  control  of  mainly.  Happy  he  who  has  inherited  both  a  re- 
ligious and  a  healthfid  organism  !  for  such  beings  are  capable  of 
great  good  to  others,  and  to  whom  "  much  is  given  much  shall  be 
required,"  and  to  do  for  those  who  are  impoverished  in  mind  and 
body  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  and  luxuries  of  life. 

The  features  of  the  face,  taken  one  by  one,  then  all  together, 
wiihoitt  any  reference  to  the  shape  or  size  of  the  head,  wiU  unfold 
and  describe  the  entire  character  of  the  individual.  Not  only  will 
it  do  this,  but  it  will  also  give  us  the  history  of  his  tribe,  his  an- 
cestry, his  past,  and  the  probabilities  of  his  future.  Physiognomy 
is  the  only  science  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  will  foretell 
^he  future  as  well  as  reveal  the  past  with  certainty.  In  making 
delineations  of  character,  and  in  predicting  luture  powers  and 
capacities,  the  diagnostician  must  ever  keep  in  view  the  influence 
which  a  state  of  high  good  health  will  have  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
individuaL  With  good  health  almost  anything  is  possible ;  with- 
out it  very  little,  indeed,  except  wretchedness  and  a  state  of  general 
depravity.  In  order  to  understand  any  given  face,  the  health  con- 
ditions, past  and  present,  must  be  had  in  consideration  before  a 
vradict  or  final  summing  up  can  be  made. 
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COMPENSATION. 

All  through  the  various  forms  of  wnat  may  be  termed  the 
higher  development  of  organized  life — from  the  insect  up  to  man — 
we  find  clearly  establislied  a  law  of  Compensation,  or,  as  I  am 
sometimes  im()elled  to  call  it,  a  law  of  Substitution ;  for  its  action 
does  not  seem  to  always  fully  compensate  for  absence  of  qualities, 
but  rather  snhatitates  other  powers,  both  physical  and  mental,  for 
defects  wliich  would  render  the  organism  helpless  or  unhappy  with- 
out some  assistance  from  other  faculties  and  functions.  In  this 
relation  I  shall — as  this  is  a  veiy  important  bmnch  of  my  subject — 
dwell  briefly  on  its  action  in  the  lower  organisms,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  discuss  its  operation  in  the  human  mind  and  body. 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  while  the  law  of  Compensation  has 
been  recognized  by  naturalists  in  the  animal  organism,  it  has  never 
been  applied  scientifically  to  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Tlie  compensatory  structure  of  animals  will  be  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  following  statement  of  Faley.    He  remarks: — 

In  many  8i>ecies  af  insects  tlie  eye  is  fixed,  and  consequently  cannot 
turn  ttie  pupil  to  tUe  object  sought  This  great  defect  is  perfectly  comiien- 
siited  by  a  mechanism  not  easily  observed.  The  eye  is  a  multiplying  glass, 
with  a  lens  looking  in  every  direction,  by  which  means— although  the  orb 
of  the  eye  be  stationary — -the  field  of  vision  is  as  ample  as  that  of  other 
animals,  and  is  commanded  on  every  side.  We  are  told  that  one  ttioiisand 
four  hundred  of  these  reticulations  have  been  counted  in  the  two  ej'es  of  a 
drone-bee.  The  wing  of  a  bat  is  furnished  with  a  meclianical  contrivance 
in  the  form  of  a  hook,  with  whicli  it  fastens  itself  to  the  surface  of  rocks, 
houses,  and  caves.  At  the  angle  of  the  wing  there  is  a  bent  claw.  It  hooks 
and  remains  suspended  by  this  claw  ;  takes  its  flight  from  this  position.  As 
it  can  neither  run  upon  its  feet  nor  take  its  flight  from  the  ground,  this 
unique  instrument  was  necessary.  A  singular  defect  required  a  singu- 
lar substitute.  The  proboscis  of  an  elephant  is  a  compensation  for  the 
shortness  of  its  neck.  A  snail  is  compcnsjited  by  the  secretion  of  a  viscid 
humor  which  it  discharges  from  its  skin  ;  and  so,  in  the  absence  of  feet,  is 
enabled  to  ascend  the  stalks  of  plants  with  facility. 

The  common  parrot  1ms  in  its  structure  of  ttie  beak  both  an  inconre> 
niency  aud  a  comi>eusation  for  it.  When  I  speak  of  an  inconveniency  I 
have  a  view  to  a  dilemma,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  works  of  Xatnre, 
in  that  the  i>eculiarity  of  structure  by  which  an  organ  made  to  answer  one 
purpose  necessarily  unfits  it  for  some  other  purpose.  This  is  the  case  before 
us.  The  upper  bill  of  the  parrot  is  so  much  hooked  and  so  much  overlaps 
the  lower  that  if,  as  in  other  birds,  the  lower  chap  alone  had  motion, the  bird 
could  scarcely  gape  wide  enough  to  receive  its  food ;  yet  this  hook  and  over- 
lapping of  the  bill  could  not  be  spared,  for  it  forms  the  very  instrument  by 
which  the  bird  climbs,  to  8,^y  nothing  of  the  use  which  it  makes  of  it  in 
breaking  nuts  and  the  hard  substances  upon  which  it  feeds.  How,  there- 
fore, has  Nature  provided  for  the  opening  of  this  occluded  mouth?  By 
making  the  upper  chap  movable  as  well  as  the  lower.    Ip^most  binls  ttw 
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upper  chap  is  connected  and  makes  but  one  piece  with  the  skull,  but  in  the 
parrot  the  upper  chap  is  joined  to  the  base  of  the  head  by  a  strong  mem- 
brane, placed  each  side  of  it,  which  lifts  and  depresses  it  at  pleasure. 

The  spider's  web  is  a  compensating  contrivance.  The  spider  lives 
upon  flies  without  wings  to  pursue  them,  a  case  one  would  have  thouglit  of 
great  ditHculty,  yet  provided  for,  and  provided  by  a  resource  which  no 
stratagem,  no  effort  of  the  animal  could  have  produced,  had  not  both  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  structure  have  been  specially  adapted  to  the  operation.* 

I  could  multiply  these  examples  ad  infinitum. 

In  the  human  family  the  illustration  of  the  law  of  Compen- 
sation is  more  extended,  and  inohides  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  system.  This  involves  some  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
Proportion,  or  harmonious  development  of  the  body,  upon  which, 
of  course,  depends  the  harmonious  action  of  the  mind ;  for,  as 
before  stated,  certain  conformations  of  the  body  produce  certain 
mental  faculties.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  know  to  which  forms 
these  faculties  are  related  and  how  produced. 

I  wiU  notice,  first,  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Compensation 
as  r^^rds  the  human  organism  physically,  or,  rather,  physiologi- 
cally. In  cases  wliere  one  lung  is  weak,  the  other  often  increases 
in  size  and  power  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Deaf-mutes  are  com- 
pensated by  an  increased  activity  of  other  senses.  Blind  people 
are  unusually  gifted  with  an  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch.  Where  the  kidneys  are  small  or  weak  the  skin  is  uncom- 
monly active,  and  assists  the  kidneys  in  carrying  oft'  the  waste  of 
the  body.  These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Natiire  compen- 
sates for  defective  and  inharmonious  organizations.  The  manifold 
action  of  the  law  of  Compensation,  as  exhibited  in  the  working 
of  the  human  mind,  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  beautiful.  I  shall 
have  space  here  to  ofier  only  a  few  illustrations,  and  leave  the  rest 
for  the  investigations  of  my  readers. 

If  you  observe  an  individual  with  very  small  Self-esteem, 
which  is  indicated  by  a  short  upper  lip,  you  will  find  Approbative- 
ness.  Imitation,  and  generally  Mirthfulness  correspondingly  large. 
The  philosophy  of  this  form  of  compensation  is,  that  as  small 
Self«steem  produces  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  of  others,  Imita- 
tion seenis  given  the  individual  to  assist  him  in  entertaining  and 
attracting,  while  large  Mirthfulness  gives  the  facvdty  of  amusing  and 
of  being  easily  amused,  and,  consequently,  prevents  the  individual 
from  becoming  unhappy  through  the  consciousness  of  the  absence 
of  Self-esteem  ;  for  any  deficiency  which  prevents  a  balanced  con- 
dition produces  a  want  which  is  instinctively  felt.  I  hold  that  we 
aH  instinctively  feel  what  we  are^  whether  we  acknowledge  it  in 
words  to  ourselves  or  not.    Actors,  as  a  class,  possess  the  feculties 


*  Cbunberr  IntbnutloD  for  the  Pteple,  voL  il,  p.  201. 
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of  Imitation  and  Mirthfulness  in  a  large  degree,  and  most  of  them 
will  be  found  deficient  in  Self-esteem,  but  large  in  Approbativeness ; 
for  it  is  not  their  own  esteem  that  they  desire  and  which  satisfies 
them,  but  the  approbation  of  their  audiences.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  have  a  short  upper  Up — relative  length  of  the  upper 
lip  indicating  a  good  development  of  Self-esteem.  An  individual  with 
large  Self-esteem  being  self-sufficient — that  is,  more  given  to  regard 
his  own  opinion  of  himself  than  to  accept  the  estimate  of  others  in 
legard  to  his  character — feels  no  particular  sensitiveness  as  to  what 
others  think  of  him,  and  therefore  depends  upon  himseU^just  €is  he 
is,  for  the  power  to  attract  and  hold  the  esteem  of  others.  Self- 
esteem  lends  dignity  to  its  possessor,  and  creates  a  substantial  and 
decorous  demeanor,  which,  in  itself,  has  the  power  to  fasten  the 
good  opinion  and  attachment  of  others,  and  he  therefore  needs 
none  of  the  fascinations  of  imitative  talent  to  attract  friends  to 
himself.  Indeed,  every  one  could  not  be  attracted  by  the  same 
qualities,  and  so  Nature  gives  this  infinite  variety  and  divei'sity  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  minds  and  for  the  varied  uses  of  mankind. 

Where  Friendship  is  lacking  we  often  see  Benevolence  com- 
pensating the  character.  Where  Constructiveness  is  wanting  Size 
and  Form  assist,  by  an  increased  development,  in  .making  tlie  indi- 
vidual useful  in  some  branch  of  mechanical  art.  Many  persons 
possessed  of  highly  artistic  natures  very  oilen  exhibit  a  large  share 
of  Acquisitiveness,  and  sometimes  evince  a  strong  commercial 
spirit ;  this  acts  in  a  compensating  manner,  and  takes  the  place  in 
them  of  the  practical  Acuities.  This  system  of  Compensation  in- 
heres in  the  entire  mental  constitution.  Later  on  I  shall  refer  to 
this  subject  and  to  the  localizing  of  signs  of  character.  Enough, 
however,  of  the  compensatory  action  of  the  mind  has  been  shown 
to  illustrate  its  methods. 

The  preceding  consideration  of  the  sub-basic  principles  of 
physiognomy  leads  us  to  regard  the  following  laws  as  established, 
viz. : — 

The  size  of  tlie  nose  (governed  by  quality)  is  the  measure  of 
power,  both  of  the  mental  and. physical  nature. 

The  form  or  shape  of  the  nose  indicates  the  kind  or  direction 
of  the  power. 

QtuxUty  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  is  decisive  as  to  the  grade 
of  the  individual,  mentally  and  physically. 

Color  of  the  skin,  liair,  and  eyes  is  indicative  of  the  amount 
of  force  present,  and  of  the  health  conditions. 

Pi-oportion  or  harmonious  development  of  the  face  denotes 
balanced  character  and  equilibrium  of  the  bodily  functions. 

Qood  health  is  essential  to  normal  action  of  body  and  mind. 
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Ckmpenaaiim  is  the  endeavor  of  Nature  to  assist  tmbalanced 
oiganisms. 

This  exposition  of  the  sub-basic  principles  of  physiognomy 
will  teach  the  reader  that  in  analyzing  the  character  very 
many  principles  are  involved  and  must  be  considered  in  order  to 
lender  a  just  reading  of  the  face.  Besides  the  requisites  here 
mentioned  for  consideration,  there  are  many  facial  expressions 
which  have  been  acquired  by  long  use  or  misuse,  which  always 
leave  their  impress  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  countenance.  A 
man  can  no  more  work  as  a  blacksmith  for  years  without  showing 
the  increase  of  muscle  in  his  arms  than  can  one  use  constantly  the 
same  set  of  muscles  in  the  face  without  their  leaving  a  permanent 
indication  of  such  use.  By  watching  closely  the  movements  of 
the  mouth  in  talking,  one  can  form  a  very  good  estimate  of  the 
kind  of  language  which  that  mouth  has  been  accustomed  to  utter 
— whether  it  be  kind,  gentle,  and  loving,  or  cross,  peevish,  bad- 
tempered,  and  profane.  The  record  is  indelible,  and  cannot  be 
easily  erased  or  changed  except  by  long  practice  in  another  direc- 
tion. All  abuses  of  the  physical  functions  write  their  record  upon 
the  face.  The  dram-drinker,  the  sensualist,  the  glutton,  as  well  as 
the  sneak  and  liar,  may  be  all  detected  by  a  close  observer  who 
has  learned  to  apply  the  rules  of  scientific  physiognomy. 

Of  this  tendency  of  the  muscjes  to  reveal  long-continued 
states  of  mental  and  physical  abuse,  Dr.  John  Cross  remarks ; — 

It  lies  with  physio<^oniy  to  detect  the  impostor;  for  however  well  he 
may  manage  to  jabber  about  morality,  honor,  or  even  religion,  yet  he  can- 
not hinder  tlie  muscles  without  from  obeying  the  central  impulse,  nor  can 
he  prevent  an  organ  whose  function  is  perverted  from  falling,  according  to 
tbe  self-Accommodating  power,  into  color,  size,  and  shape  most  suitable  to 
the  performance  of  this  perverted  ftinction.* 

•  An  Attempt  to  EBtabUah  PhyBlogDomy  apon  adentifie  PitaobilM,  John  Croaa,  M.D.,  p.  IX 
Qkagpw,  1817. 
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Rationale  of  Fhtsical  Functions  and  Mental  Faculties  and 
THEiB  Signs  in  the  Face. 

"  Whether  the  soul  be  air  or  fire,  I  know  not ;  nor  am  I  ashamed,  ai  some  men 
sre,  in  cases  where  I  am  ignorant,  to  own  that  I  am  so." — Cicbbo. 

"It  will  be  nnderetood  by  the  word  Mind  we  do  not  designate  the  intellectual 
operations  only  But  the  word  Mind  has  a  broader,  deeper  signification ;  it  includes 
alt  sensations,  all  volition,  and  all  thought ;  it  means  the  whole  Psychical  Life.  And 
this  psychical  life  has  do  one  special  centre  ;  it  belongs  to  the  whole  and  animates 
the  whole."— Obobob  Henbt  Lkwbs. 

THE  plan  of  this  system  of  physiognomy  would  be  incom- 
plete were  1  to  omit  the  rationale,  or  theorj',  of  the 
action  of  the  several  organs  and  systems  of  functions 
comprised  in  the  human  body,  'and  which  assist  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  social,  moral,  and  mental  phenomena 
obsen-ed  in  the  actions  of  the  individual,  and  which  collectively  I  term 
Mind.  Many  philosophers  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  basis 
of  mind;  and  by  mind  I  mean  that  class  of  phenomena  called 
reason,  sentiment,  mental  operations,  morality,  the  emotions,  the 
passions,  such  as  anger,  jealousy,  fear,  hope,  love,  friendship,  etc. 

The  action  of  these  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  result  of 
brain-  or  will-  power,  with  which  the  interior  organs  of  the  body 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Theologians  teach  us  that  the  influ- 
ences prompting  many  of  the  emotional  states,  such  as  anger, 
hatred,  revenge,  jealousy,  and  the  like,  are  ci^ted  by  a  spirit 
denominated  a  "devil."  The  acceptance  of  this  theor}'  would  end 
all  further  inquiry  on  the  subject.  My  observations  do  not  cor- 
roborate their  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  and  I  am  conse- 
quently forced  to  bring  against  this  view  the  Scotch  verdict  of 
"not  -proven."  My  theory  of  the  passions,  so-called,  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Theories  of  Certain  Traits,"  and  the  face  read 
scientifically  will  corroborate  this  theory. 

Many  diverse  methods  of  ascertaining  the  basis  of  mind 
have  been  employed  in  all  ages,  yet  without  satisfactory  results. 
Philosophers  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  pursued  the 
method  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their  own  mental  states,  and 
have  analyzed  their  mental  processes,  in  order  to  give  a  ratimale 
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of  mind.  These  observations  have  been  made  without  reference 
to  bodily  conditions  by  treating  of  the  mind  as  an  entity,  some- 
thing almost  separate  from  the  body,  and  not  co-operating  with  it, 
but  acting  in  concert  with  another  entity  denominated  a  "  souL" 
This  view  of  mind  has  met  with  popular  acceptance  for  ages,  and 
to  this  day  the  most  crude,  hazy,  and  uncertain  idea  of  tlie  location 
and  construction  of  the  mind  is  prevalent  even  in  the  most  culti- 
vated circles.  So  vague  and  indistinct  is  the  understanding  in 
regard  to  mind  that  for  two  thousand  years  the  words  "soul"  and 
"mind"  have  been  used  synonymously.  A  reference  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  past  will  show  that  this  nomenclature  was  popular 
among  all  classes  of  writers.  Since  the  wonderful  invention  6f 
mechanical  instruments  which  the  last  .century  has  witnessed,  the 
instrumentahties  essential  to  experiment  in  all  departments  of 
study  have  been  increased ;  hence  it  is  that  men  have  been  enabled 
to  commence  anew,  and  with  improved  implements,  the  investi- 
gation of  mind  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  that  formerly 
employed  by  the  old-time  philosophers.  Experiment  has  been 
followed  by  demonstration,  until  now  the  best  anatomists  and 
phpicians — especially  those  having  chaige  •  of  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  defective  and  the  criminal  classes — ^have  become 
more  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  mind  and  its  sources  and  seats. 
Their  experience  has  led  them  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  and 
practical  view  of  mind,  and  one  less  imaginary  and  sentimental 
than  those  promulgated  by  ancient  faiths  and  philosophers. 

Phrenology  appeared  early  in  the  present  century  and  did  a 
great  work  in  breaking  up  the  idea  that  mind  was  a  unit,  which 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  old  school  of  philosophy. 
Yet  phrenology,  radical,  daring,  and  progressive  as  it  was  compared 
to  the  then  existing  theories,  was  in  its  basilar  construction  erro- 
neous. The  theory  that  mind  was  composed  of  many  separate 
parts,  each  having  a  "local  habitation  and  a  name,"  was  an  inno- 
vation and  a  step  forward;  but  when  it  took  the  ground  that  mind 
is  ehvt  up  in  the  brain,  and  held  it  a  prisoner  there,  atid  that  all 
mental  powers  proceed  from  that  source  and  are  confined  to  that 
locality,  it  formulated  an  error,  of  which  its  founders  were  not,  of 
course,  aware.  They  did  a  good  work  in  their  day,  according  to 
their  best  light,  and  t^e  world  is  the  better  for  it;  but  modem 
science  reflects  sufficient  light  of  a  more  advanced  cliaracter; 
hence— 

Phrenologists  are  bound  by  all  laws  of  truth  and  science  to  advance 
with  the  age,  and  give  a  more  scientific  explanation  of  mind,  and  connect 
their  theory  and  observations  with  the  entire  nervous  system  and  visceral 
oi^anization.  (Lewes.) 
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My  theory  or  philosophy  of  mind  will  be  unfolded  in  this 
work.    It  takes  the  ground 

That  mind  inheres  in  the  entire  organism,  and  that  tlie  face 
read  scientifically  reveals  all  the  conditions  of  mind  and  body; 

That  the  brain  is  the  chief  mental  organ ; 

That  it  is  also  the  locality  where  co-ordination  of  the  motor 
and  sense  systems  takes  place; 

That  one  office  of  Uie  brain  is  to  assist  the  voluntary  muscles 
to  contract; 

That  all  parts  of  the  body  and  mind  have  local  representation 
in  the  brain; 

That  the  several  ganglia  and  plexuses  are  mental  organs  and 
directly  concerned  in  mental  manifestations; 

That  the  etttire  nervous  mechanism  as  well  as  the  muscles, 
the  skin,  the  bones  and  the  entire  visceral  organiziition  are  mental, 
each  in  its  own  way  and  degree,  and  altogether  in  their  operations 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  what  we  call  mind; 

That  eveiy  mental  faculty  has  a  physiological  or  anatomical 
base,  and  that  each  mental  faculty  can  be  traced  directly  to  its  own 
appropriate  base,  whether  located  in  a  ganglion,  a  visceral  organ, 
or  in  the  muscular  or  osseous  system ; 

That  the  office  of  the  mind  is  threefold,  viz.,  to  produce,  first, 
sensation;  second,  intelligence  or  consciousness;  thiid,  thought  or 
ideation.  All  of  these  three  departments  of  mind  are  founded 
upon  the  sensations  felt  and  tlie  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  nervous  mechanism; 

That  the  entire  human  structure  is  essential  to  the  expression 
of  mental  effort,  and  that  mentality  cannot  be  excluded  from  any 
organ  or  function  whatever,  yet  the  fact  is  recognized  that  some 
functions  contribute  more  directly  than  others  to  mental  efforts, 
each  in  a  different  degree  and  kind ; 

That  the  human  face,  read  scientifically,  reveals  all  interior 
physical  powers,  as  well  as  all  mental  states,  and  is  botli  the  proof 
fmd  result  of  evolution,  and,  lastly,  proves 

That  the  human  organism  embodies  all  of  the  basilar  princi- 
ples of  chemistry,  architecture,  and  mathematics  obsen^ed  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  viz.,  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, capillary  attraction,  color  optics,  pneumatics,  crystallization, 
acoustics,  the  mechanical  principles  cT  the  several  lever  powers, 
the  hinge,  the  valve,  the  ball-and-socket  joint,  together  with  the 
principles  of  electricity  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  of 
magnetism  in.  the  muscles. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  work  to 
connect  the  mind  and  soul,  and  that  the  term  mind^  as  herein  used, 
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refers  to  the  material  mind  fouud  organized  with  the  material  body. 
The  task  of  connecting  the  mind  with  the  soul  is  left  to  theolo- 
gians. My  own  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  soul  I  do  not  offer 
as  scientific.  Yet  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  state  that 
it  appears  to  me  that  one  life  and  principle  animates  all  created 
things,  which  seem  formed  according  to  a  universal  plan  and 
design. 

My  theory  will  now  be  unfolded  and  will  show  that  mind  and 

body  are  one  and  indivisible,  and  cannot  be  judged  as  entities ; 
for  mind  inheres  in  every  atom  of  the  body.  All  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  are  indebted  to  physiological  oi^^anization  to  exhibit 
their  ability.  The  office  of  the  mind  is  threefold,  viz.,  to  produce 
sensation,  consciousness,  and  ideation.  The  chief  oi^;an  of  sensa- 
tion is  the  entire  outer  skin-covering,  together  with  the  so-called 
"five  senses."  The  visceral  organs,  together  with  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  the  body,  contribute  their  share  of  sensation;  while 
the  nei'Ves  assist  in  conveying  intelligence  to  the  chief  mental  oi^an, 
where  sensation  is,  as  George  Henry  Lewes  expresses  it,  "  in  some 
profoundly  mysterious  manner  elaborated  into  ideas."  Wherever 
there  is  a  ganglion,  or  plexus,  or  a  branch  or  filament  of  the 
nerves,  there  we  find  mentality, — that  is  to  say,  sensation, — for  the 
nerves  ramify  upon  every  organ  and  form  a  net-work  over  the 
entire  skin-covering  of  the  body.  Hence  it  is  that  we  know  that 
fiiie,  thin-skinned  persons  and  animals  are  more  sensitive  and  more 
intelligent  than  those  possessed  of  thicker  and  coarser  skins. 
Here,  then,  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  direct  relationship 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  mind — the  brain  and  the  skin. 
The  sooner  we  discard  the  idea  that  mind  and  morals  are  shut  up 
in  the  skull,  and  instead  adopt  the  truth,  that  mind  and  morality 
are  dependent  upon  physiological  formation  and  exist  and  are 
exhibited  in  every  atom  of  the  body,  the  sooner  shall  we  arrive  at 
the  correct  basis  of  mind.  We  shall  then  understand  that  normally 
organized  bodies  are  more  capable  of  the  highest  morality  and 
mentality  than  are  defective  or  diseased  ones.  The  human  mind 
cannot  conceive  of  anything,  not  even  of  a  "soul,"  which  does 
not  possess  a  material  form  or  shape  and  composed  of  material  of 
some  sort,  whether  gaseous,  ethereal,  celestial,  or  in  some  manner 
or  of  some  substance  or  property  which  exists  and  is  known 
already  to  the  human  mind ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think  or  imagine 
anything  with  this  human  material  mind  that  is  not  material;  call 
it  "spiritual"  or  "dWine"  or  what  we  may,  it  is  not  thinkable  in 
other  than  material  form  or  substance. 

The  more  recent  of  the  philosophers  and  writers  on  the  origin 
of  mind — ^Messrs.  Spencer,  Lewes,  Haeckel,  Lindsay,  and  others — 
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hare  adopted  the  plan  of  seeking  for  the  constituents  and  origin 
of  mind  by  the  investigation  of  matter,  viz.,  in  the  bodies  as  well  as 
braim  of  animal  and  human  organisms.  And  here  I  believe  the 
problem  will  be  solved.  The  introduction  of  words  into  our 
language,  representing  ideas  which  are  as  far  as  scientific  demon- 
stration is  concerned  entirely  without  foundation  or  support,  has 
caused  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  mankind. 
Before  proceeding  in  this  study,  the  idea  of  "  soul "  as  being  in  any 
way  related  to  mind  (for  at  present  we  can  offer  no  scientific  proof 
that  it  is  anything  but  an  idea)  must  be  dismissed.  This  will 
clear  away  the  hindrances,  so  that  mind  can  be  demonstrated 
through  the  action  of  physical  phenomena  entirely,  and  without 
the  compUcations  and  confusion  which  would  ensue  were  we  to 
endeavor  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  mind  by  mysterious  doctrines 
dependent  entirely  on  speculation  and  faith  for  their  explanation. 

The  brain  has  been  considered  by  most  metaphysicians,  philos- 
ophers, and  anatomists  even,  to  be  the  sole  source  and  seat  of  the 
mind.  Recently,  a  dim  suspicion  has  been  creeping  into  the 
minds  of  the  more  advanced  and  intelligent  observers  and  thinkers 
that  this  may  be  an  error.  The  proofs  of  the  theory  of  the  soul 
and  mind,  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  ancient  metaphy^cians, 
have  no  material  or  tangible  basis  upon  which  to  commence 
experiment  and  demonstration,  but  rest  entirely  on  belief  or  faith. 
Hence,  in  the  investigation  of  mind,  we  are  necessarily  Umited  to 
the  observation  of  matter.  By  confining  ourselves  to  this  domain, 
we  shall  reach  conclusions  which  I  believe  will  be  decisive. 

The  cerebrum,  or  front  portion  of  the  brain,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  considered  by  anatomists  as  the  locality  where  thought, 
emotion,  volition,  and  sensation  are  in  some  way  (unknown) 
brought  into  a  condition  called  consciousness.  By  recent  experi- 
ments upon  animals,  and  through  accidents  to  human  beings,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  cerebrum  does  not  possess  the  power 
formerly  attributed  to  it.  Much  of  it  has  been  removed  without 
destroying  hfe  and  without  causing  the  cessation  of  the  principal 
physical  functions.  Indeed,  in  one  instance,  well  authenticated  by 
Longet,  as  quoted  by  Lewes,  it  is  related  that 

A  newborn  infant,  whose  brain  during  the  birth  had  been  completely 
extirpated  (to  save  the  mother's  life),  was  wrapped  in  a  towel  and  placed  m 
a  comer  of  the  room  as  a  lifeless  mass.  While  the  surgeon  was  giving  all 
his  attention  to  the  mother,  he  heard,  with  horror,  a  kind  of  murmur  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  spot  where  the  body  had  been  placed.  Soon  a  distinct  cry 
was  heard,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  this  brainlesit  infant  was  seen  strug- 
gling, with  rapid  movements  of  its  arms  and  legs.  It  cried,  and  gave  other 
signs  of  sensibility  for  several  minutes.* 


*  Tbe  Pliytiology  of  Common  Ute,  George  Henry  Lewes,  p,  181. 
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Dr.  Dalton,  in  giving  the  result  of  experimeats  he  performed 
in  removing  the  cerebrum  of  a  fowl,  says: — 

It  was  not  accompanied  with  tlie  loss  of  sight,  of  hearing,  or  of  oidi- 
nary  sensibility.  All  of  these  functions  remained,  as  well  as  voluntary 
motion.* 

This  is  a  mere  allusion  to  the  mass  of  evidence  observed  and 
collected  by  different  anatomists,  all  going  to  prove  that  the  breun 
is  not  the  exchmve  seat  of  sensation  and  consciousness.  I  advise 
my  i^ders  to  consult  the  book  from  which  these  examples  are 
taken,  as  well  as  the  later  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  "The 
Physical  Basis  of  Mind." 

Let  every  fair-minded,  unprejudiced  person  ask  himself  this 
question :  For  what  purpose  are  the  nerves  and  ganglia  connected 
with  the  several  visceral  organs? — ^what  is  their  usel  Why,  sa)^ 
popular  opinion,  to  carry  to  the  brain  the  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  those  organs.  Is  that  all  their  office  % — is  there  no  power 
evolved  from  these  organs  1 — do  they  not  sustain  or  create  and 
nourish  certain  so-called  "mental  faculties"?  Whence,  then,  is 
derived  the  sentiment  of  Love,  for  example? — ^is  it  manu&etured 
in  the  brain  and  exhibited  only  by  the  voice,  by  sentiment?  If 
this  were  the  case,  then  it  would  result  in  words  only.  This  senti- 
ment of  Love  is  derived,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  physical  base — 
from  the  functional  action  of  the  reproductive  system — and  results, 
in  most  cases,  in  functional  activity  of  this  system  by  reproduction. 
I  think  the  most  superficial  reasoner  will  not  dispute  this.  Now, 
if  sentiment  is  derived  in  one  instance  from  the  functional  action 
of  one  visceral  organ  and  its  ganglion  or  plexus,  would  it  not  be 
corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  ahlHty  of  all  the  oiher  viscera  to 
produce  or  create  other  Idmh  of  sentiment^  such,  for  example,  as 
Friendship,  Conscientiousness,  Love  of  Young,  Benevolence,  or 
Cheerfulness? — ^which  last  many  of  the  most  ignorant,  even,  under- 
stand is  in  some  way  connected  with  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
liver;  for  when  they  observe  one  who  is  "blue,"  as  they  express  a 
despondent  state  of  mind,  they  invariably  ascribe  it  to  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  liver,  and  correctly  so ;  for  Hope,  which  creates  a 
cheerful  disposition,  is  directly  related  to  the  liver;  and  if  the 
sentiment  of  Hope  depends  upon  the  normal  action  of  that  or^n, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  Hope  is  a  purely  meniaX  attribute,  and 
created  in  the  brain  ?  I  grant  that  the  liver  must  be  connected 
with  the  brain,  as  we  know  it  is,  by  the  great  sympathetic  or  nervus 
vagus;  but  I  deny  that  Hope  is  manufactured  there.  Its  seat  and 
source  is  in  the  Uver^  and  depends  upon,  first,  its  natural  construo- 

•  The  PbfBitdogy  of  Common  Lite,  Oeo^e  H.  Loiras,  pp.  70^77. 
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tion,  or  size  and  quality ;  and,  second,  upon  its  normal  condition. 
These  two  requisites  being  had,  we  find  a  cheerful,  hopeful  indi- 
vidual, with  a  clear,  fertile,  suggestive  mind — so  clear,  indeed,  as 
to  make  him  highly  analytical  in  everything  which  he  observes  or 
does.  I  know  all  this  is  antagonistic  to  the  popular  idea  of  mind, 
of  sentiment  and  emotion;  but  whence,  I  ask  again,  does  Mind 
derive  its  power?  Not  from  the  brain  alone,  because  I  have  given 
you  the  evidence  collected  by  such  eminent  students  as  Lewes  and 
Dalton,  and  the  opinions  of  others  as  learned  will  follow  this.  I 
have  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  the  newly-born  child,  movement, 
respiration,  and  vocal  exercise  were  possible  without  any  brain 
whatever.  Now,  if  this  be  possible  without  brain,  then  the  power 
was  derived  frmn  some  other  source.  I  claim  that  it  came  from 
the  plexuses  of  the  several  visceral  structures;  and  the  face,  which 
is  an  exact  register  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  \'arious  oi^ns  in 
the  body,  will  prove  to  any  good  observer,  who  cares  to  investigate 
the  science  with  a  dispassionate  mind,  that  where  the  signs  for  size 
of  certain  visceral  organs  are  found  in  the  fiice,  the  mental  cha> 
acteristics,  which  I  claim  are  related  to  these  organs,  will  be 
exhibited  in  every  instance.  Is  this  fancy  or  imagination,  fact  or 
fiction  1  The  proof  is  within  reach  of  every  reader;  let  him 
justify  my  theories,  or  disprove  them  by  evidence  as  conclusive. 

The  more  advanced  of  writers  on  mind  at  the  present  time 
are  a  unit  in  their  understanding  of  the  oneness  of  body  and  mind, 
and  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  organs  of  the  body  with  the 
functional  action  of  the  brain.  Of  these  writers,  none  have  ad- 
vanced opinions  that  have  commanded  more  attention  and  respect 
than  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  author  of  "  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  Mind,"  "  Body  and  Mind,"  etc. 

Of  the  unity  of  body  and  mind,  he  observes 

So  intimate  and  essential  is  the  sympathy  between  all  the  oi^anio 
fimctions  of  which  mind  is  the  crown  and  consummation  tbat  we  may  justly 
say  of  it  tlut  it  sums  up  and  comprehends  the  bodily  life, — tliat  everything 
which  is  displayed  outwardly  is  contained  secretly  in  the  innermost.  We 
cannot  truly  understand  mind  functiom  without  embracing  in  our  inquiry 
all  the  bodily  functions^  and  I  might,  perhaps  without  exaggeration,  say,  all 
the  bodily  features.* 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  ideas  prevalent  is  that  the  moral 
sense  is  not  created  by  the  bodily  organization,  but  that  it,  in  some 
mysterious  and  unknown  manner,  is  connected  with  a  *'  soul "  or 
"  spirit "  that  is  external  or  superior  to  the  body,  and  cannot  be 
improved  or  injured  by  the  inherited  or  varying  conditions  of  the 
bodily  organs.    It  is  popularly  believed  that  a  religious  or  moral 


*  Body  and  Hind,  p.  2B. 
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training  alone  imparts  the  power  for  effective  morality,  and  that  a 
certain  d^ree  of  the  "  grace  of  God  "  (which  can  be  had  only  by 
complying  with  certain  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  and  by  b^ 
lieving  certain  sectarian  dogmas)  is  the  most  essential  condition 
coward  moral  life  and  action.  Those  who  have  studied  the  patho- 
logical changes  of  the  human  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  learned  the  meanings  which  Nature  reveals  in  certain 
forms,  colors,  and  qufdities  exhibited  by  the  human  face  and  body, 
have  become  thereby  convinced  that  there  are  more  potent  and 
cei-tain  causes  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  moral  sense  in 
man  than  those.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  cause  is  found  in  in- 
herited tendencies  either  for  or  conducive  to  moral  power.  On  this 
subject  let  me  again  quote  Dr.  Maudsley.    He  writes  thus : — 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  examples  of  moral  degeneracy,  whether 
among  the  insane  or  among  criminals,  we  must  |)erceive  at  once  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  ascribe  immorality  to  the  devil ;  that  we  must,  if  we  would 
not  leave  the  matter  a  mystery,  go  on  to  discover  the  cause  of  it  in  the  in- 
dividual. The  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve. What  is  the  cause  and  what  are  the  laws  of  moral  degeneracy  f  As 
society  is  constituted,  certain  forms  of  evil-doing  are  certainly  not  profitable 
in  the  long  run.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  an  individual  capable  of  look- 
ing before  and  after,  remembering  the  retribution  of  past  sin  and  foreseeing 
the  Nemesis  that  awaits  on  wrong-doing,  is  so  forgetful  of  true  self-interest 
as  to  yield  to  evil  impulses  ?  And  whence  do  these  impulses  come  f  One 
thing  is  ceitain,  that  moral  philosophy  cannot  penetrate  the  hidden  springs 
of  feeling  and  impulse ;  they  lie  deeper  than  U  can  reach,  for  they  lie  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  individual,  and,  going  still  farther  back,  perhaps 
in  his  organic  antecedents.  Assuredly,  of  some  criminals,  as  of  some  insane 
persons,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  are  born,  not  made.  They  go  crimi- 
nal as  the  insane  go  mad — because  they  cannot  help  it.  A  stronger  power 
than  they  can  counteract  has  given  the  bias  of  their  being.* 

Later,  he  remarks : — 

I  do  not  dispute  that  much  may  sometimes  be  done  by  education  and 
training  to  counteract  in  this  respect  the  ills  of  a  bad  inheritance,  but  it  is 
still  true  that  the  foundations  upon  which  the  acquisition  of  education  must 
rest  are  inherited,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  are  too  weak  to  hear  a 
good  moral  superstructure. 

Dr.  Maudsley  and  all  other  writers  on  the  origin  of  mental 
and  moral  states  will  grope  in  darkness  on  many  points,  unless 
they  study  the  human  face  as  shown  by  the  light  of  scientific 
physiognomy.  This  will  reveal  many  obscure  and  hazy  phenomena 
connected  with  mental  and  moral  manifestations.  This  knowledge 
is  at  this  juncture  very  much  needed.  The  following  observations 
from  Dr.  Maudsley  reveal  to  us  that  he  sees  the  probability  of 
physiognomical  knowledge,  and  of  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  and  morally  weak,  for  he  observes : — 

•  Body  uid  Mind,  j^w  108,  VHk 
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To  me  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mind  may  stamp 
its  tone,  if  not  tte  very  features^  on  Vie  individual  elementB  of  the  body, 
inspiring  them  with  hope  and  enei^y  or  infecting  them  with  despair  and 
feebleness.  A  separated  portion  of  the  body,  so  little  that  our  naked  eye 
can  make  nothing  of  it, — the  spermatozoon  of  the  male  and  the  ovum  of 
the  female, — does,  at  any  rate,  contain  in  a  latent  state  the  essential  char- 
acters of  the  mind  and  body  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  has  proceeded, 
and,aa  we  are  utterly  ignorant  how  this  mysterious  effect  is  accomplished, 
we  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  deny  that  what  is  true  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon and  ovum  may  be  true  of  other  organic  elements ;  and,  if  this  be  so, 
then  those  who  profess  to  discover  the  character  of  the  individual  in  the 
character  of  the  nosCy  and  hand,  and  fetUurea,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  may 
have  a  foundation  of  trvth,* 

Many  of  the  greatest  patholo^cal  mysteries  will  be  unveiled 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  human  face.  Much  of  the  ignorance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  idiotic,  and  morally  weak  will  be  removed 
when  our  medical  practitioners  study  this  science  as  a  part  of  their 
college  course.  And  not  until  this  is  done  shall  we  have  true 
physicians,  for  to  ignore  the  human  &ce  and  all  that  it  reveals  of 
existing  states,  temporary,  permanent,  and  ancestral,  is  to  ignore 
the  most  important  part  of  human  knowledge.  Consider  the  value 
of  being  able  to  locate  the  signs  for  all  the  visceral  oi^ns  in  the 
face.  This  has  never  appeared  in  any  medical  work  in  the  world, 
yet  it  is  properly  a  part  of  medical  knowledge. 

Observe  the  immense  power  a  knowledge  of  this,  together 
with  the  mental  signs,  would  give  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
insane  and  imbecile.  A  true  moral  and  mental  philosophy  is  im- 
possible without  scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  physiognomy. 

A  vast  and  weighty  amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  locale  of 
the  mind  is  slowly  yet  surely  being  adduced  from  the  greatest  ex- 
perimental anatomists  of  the  age.  The  following  extract  from  a 
work  of  Dr.  David  Ferrier  is  quoted  in  support  of  my  position  on 
the  contributory  power  of  the  viscera  to  mental  nianifestations. 
He  observes  ;— 

Whether  the  various  viscera  are  represented  in  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres has  not  been  experimentally  ascertained.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable, and  the  ancient  localization  of  certain  emotions  in  certain  viscera, 
though  crude,  is  not  without  some  foundation  in  positive  physio-psycho- 
Ic^cal  fact.  Morbid  states  of  the  viscera  or  of  the  centres  of  organic 
sensation  in  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  may  give  rise  to  hypochondriasis 
or  melancholia.f 

Again,  he  remarks : — 

We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  in  company  with  all 
our  mental  processes  an  unbroken  material  succession  from  the  ingress  of 
a  sensation  to  the  outgoing  responses  in  action.    The  mental  meeession  is 


•BodyaQdlflnd,p.a9.  [ItslicB  the  ftotbor*fl.1 
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not  for  an  infant  dissevered  from  a  physical  succession.  The  only  wppoH- 
Hon  is  that  mental  and  physical  proceed  together  as  undivided  tutine.* 

Other  eminent  observers,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  expressed  it,  are 
beginning  to  have  "a  firm  yet  dim  conviction  that  the  mind  is 
not  confined  either  to  the  brain  or  nervous  system."  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes'  remarks  on  this  point  are  not  without  interest  He 
observes  :— 

I  feel  myself  justified,  therefore,  in  considering  that  ideation  is  the 
form  of  cerebral  sensibility  which  is  determined  by  connection  with  the 
ganglia  of  visceral  sensation.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  heart,  the 
liver,  and  the  spleen  were  seats  of  the  passions.  Popular  langu^e  still  pre- 
serves this  notion,  but  Bichat  was  the  last  great  anatomist  who  countenanced 
the  doctrine.  Since  that  doctrine  has  fallen  into  discredit  tbere  has  been  an 
andue  neglect  of  the  important  fact  which  it  endeavored  to  explain,  viz.,  the 
immediate  influence  exercised  over  the  emotions  by  the  condition  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  the  influence  exercised  over  the  viscera  by  the  state  of  the  emo- 
tions ;  both  the  ancient  and  modem  are  reconciled  in  the  view  I  have  put 
forth,  vhioh  makes  the  viscera  the  main  source  of  emotions,  Just  as  the 
organs  of  sense  are  the  main  source  of  ideas.f 

I  shall  bring  forward,  as  I  proceed,  the  strongest  proof  of  my 
position,  that  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  uie  organs  of  the 
several  viscera  and  other  functions,  as  well  as  in  the  nervous 
ganglia  of  the  entire  organism.  It  is  true  that  no  scientist  has,  so 
&r  as  I  am  aware,  brought  forward  the  main  principles  which  I 
here  present.  It  remains  for  me  to  elaborate  and  carry  to  a 
finality  my  theories  in  my  own  partictdar  branch  of  science.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  great  recommendation  to  my  theories 
that  they  receive  the  support  (in  any  degree,  however  remote)  of 
the  best  and  most  advanced  thinkers.  Although  the  task  of  con- 
necting  the  proof  has  fallen  to  me,  it  is  both  a  task  and  a  pleasure. 
It  is  made  the  easier,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  the  whole  world 
of  living  animal  and  human  organisms  from  which  to  derive  my 
proofs. 

We  will  now  commence  our  investigations  in  the  chemical 
or  primitive  system  of  the  body  and  analyze  the  signs  in  the  chin. 

THE  KIDNEY  SYSTEM. 

Analysis  of  Con^ctcn^MMWMeM.— The  kidney  system  creates  or 
evolves  ComcientioiisnesB,  Integrity^  Morality.  The  widih  of  the 
chin,  caused  by  width  of  its  hmiy  strtwiure^  denotes  Conscientious- 
ness, as  well  as  the  strength  and  action  of  the  kidney  system.  A 
narrow,  retreating  chin  shows  that  tlie  kidneys  are  narrow  and 
small ;  a  broad,  bony  chin  (if  the  eyes  are  well  colored)  announces 

•  Function  of  tbe  Brain,  David  Ferrier,  M.D.,  p.  268.  [Italics  Hie  mntboi^] 
t  Phjsiology  of  Commoir  Life,  O.  H.  Lewes,  p.  84.  \ 
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strong,  large,  or  broad  kidneys  and  relative  breadth  at  the  "  small 
of  the  back,"  as  it  is  termed.    By  the  kidney  system  I  mean  not 
only  the  kidneys,  but  the  several  ducts  and  the  bladder,  as  well  as 
all  the  apparatus  included  in  the  performance  of  its  functions; 
that  is  to  say,  all  of  the  Jluid  circulation  of  the  body  concerned  in 
the  excreting  of  the  fluid  waste  and  the  fluid  upbuilding  of  the 
entire  body.    Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  75  per  cent, 
of  the  human  organism  is  composed  oi'  water,  the  importance  of 
water  as  a  fluid  solvent  of  all  the  materials  taken  into  the  system, 
as  well  as  its  very  important  office  as  the  carrier  oi'  all  the  ma- 
terials through  the  veins  and  absorbent  and  secretory  tubes  to 
the  several  tissues  involved  in  the  human  organism,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  upon  the  power  and  activity  of  the  fluid  and  kidney 
systems  man  depends  very  largely  for  the  jmrity  and  integrity  of 
lus  physical  powers,  hence  of  his  moral  nature.    If  the  kidney 
system  is  not  capable  of  excreting  the  waste  of  the  fluid  circula- 
tk)n,  it  is  tlirown  back  or  retained  in  tlie  body,  thus  destroying  the 
sonndness  and  integrity  of  the  whole  oiganism ;  or,  if  the  fluid 
system  fail,  as  a  common  carrier,  to  convey  tlie  particles  of  lime 
and  other  materials  needed  in  sustaining  tlie  power  of  the  bony 
system ;  or,  if  the  fluid  circulation  is  incompetent  to  perform  its 
mission  in  conveying  other  materials  in  their  right  proportion 
to  their  several  destinations,  the  organism  idll  suffer  fi'om  an 
unbalanced  coyidition  in  its  physical  as  well  as  in  its  moral  devel- 
opment   We  cannot  separate  cause  from  eflect ;  one  cannot  be 
moral  without  the  physical  powers  first  possess  purity,  integrity, 
and  equilibrium  in  their  components  and  action.    Some  may 
object  to  this  showing  of  the  dependence  of  the  moral  powers 
on  the  physical  functions,  as  antagonistic  to  Theology.    Now,  if 
we  could  exhibit  morality  without  the  use  of  the  organs  and  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  this  theory  would  be  untenable.    If  Tlieology 
cannot  agree  with  the  laws  of  God  as  shown  through  the  laws  of 
Xatore,  so  much  the  worse  for  Theology. 

ilorality  is  related  to  the  use  of  tlie  members  and  organs  of 
the  body ;  we  cannot  be  immoral  witliout  using  them.  We  can 
he  n&fher  moral  ^wr  immoral  in  thought  alone.  It  is  by  the  im- 
proper use  or  diseased  conditions  of  our  organs  and  members 
that  wc  can  become  immoral.  Morality  is  not  a  mere  sentiment ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  belief  or  speculation,  but  a  living,  actual 
reality,  related  to  the  right  use  of  our  physical  powers.  Almost 
every  individual  will  admit  that  certain  persons  look  more  honest 
<nr  moral  than  certain  others ;  also,  that  some  are  very  sensual- 
looking.  The  investigation  of  their  conduct  often  proves  that 
their  Hves  and  their  looks  correspond.    Now,  what  cre.ates  this 
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correspondence  and  causes  the  difference  between  moral  and 
immoral  persons  ?  Is  it  the  nature  of  their  surroundings  alone  ? 
No;  for,  with  equal  opportunities  and  temptations,  some  are  able 
to  conduct  themselves  with  more  moraUty  than  others.  Is  it  not, 
then,  in  inherited  organisms  ?  Is  it  not  in  certain  combinations 
of  oi^ns,  bones,  blood,  muscle,  and  tissue,  so  placed  as  to  pro- 
duce certain  forms,  which,  by  virtue  of  these  inherited  forms,  the 
individual  is  able  to  be  either  moral  or  immoral  1  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  know  how  these  moral  or  immoral  qualities  are  produced, 
and  are  we  not  capable  of  understanding  which  forms  are  most 
incUned  to  morality  or  immorality  1  I  claim  that  all  this  can  be 
known ;  and  not  only  that  all  these  qualities  can  be  detected,  but 
that,  by  judicious  mingling  of  forms  and  systems,  vices  can  be 
bred  out  of  and  virtues  bred  into  the  human  family,  just  as  it  is  done 
with  the  lower  animals.  What  we  need  to  know  is,  first,  the 
meanings  of  the  several  oi^n  systems  and  forms  of  the  body ; 
and  then  a  wise  and  judicious  combination  of  these  principles, 
added  to  hygienic  diet  and  health  conditions,  and  moral  and 
intellectual  surroundings. 

Since  the  theological  and  metaphysical  method  of  investigating 
the  bases  of  mind  have  given  way  to  the  physiological  and  demon- 
strable method,  it  is  shown  by  our  best  thinkers, — tliose  who  have 
had  experience  with  the  defective  classes  of  mankind, — that  mo- 
raUty, as  well  as  immorality,  is  a  matter  of  physiological  organiza- 
tion. The  following,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  dis- 
closes to  us  that  he  comprehends  the  intimate  connection  between 
defective  organisms  and  lack  of  moral  sense.    He  observes: — 

The  observations  of  intelligent  prison  surgeons  are  tending  more  and 
more  to  prove  tliat  a  considerable  proportion  of  criminals  are  weak-minded 
or  epileptic,  or  come  of  families  in  which  insanity  or  some  other  neurosis 
exists.  Mr.  Thompson,  snrgeon  to  the  general  prison  of  Scotland,  has 
gone  so  far,  recently,  as  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  princi|)al  busi- 
ness of  prison  surgeons  must  always  be  with  mental  defects  or  disease.  He 
holds  "  that  there  is  among  prisoners  a  distinct  and  incurable  class  marked 
by  peculiar  low  physical  and  mental  chanicteristics ;  that  crime  is  hereditary 
in  the  families  of  criminals  belonging  to  this  class ;  that  this  hereditary 
crime  is  a  disorder  of  mind  belonging  to  this  class  ;  and  that  this  hereditary 
crime  is  a  disorder  of  mind  having  close  relations  of  .nature  and  descent  to 
epilepsy,  dipsomania,  insanity,  and  other  forms  of  degeneracy.  Such  crim- 
inals are  really  morbid  varieties,  and  often  exhibit  marks  of  physical  d^^n- 
ei-acy, — spinal  deformities,  stammering,  imperfect  organs  of  speech,  e/uft- 
foot,  clefl-paUUe,  hare-lip,  deafness,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  acrofula."* 

Here  we  have  the  evidence  of  one  who  has  had  great  oppor- 
tunities to  study  large  numbers  of  defecti\'e  and  criminal  persons. 


•  Bodf  and  Mind,  H.  Maudsle;,  M.D.,  p.  SL 
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and  we  find  as  a  result  that  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  the 
lack  of  moral  sense  is  accompanied  with  some  organic  defect. 
How  essential,  then,  that  bodily  equilibrium  and  visceral  integrity 
should  be  regarded  as  of  as  high  importance  as  the  inculcation  of 
moral  precepts.  If  tlie  persons  who  had  chaise  of  our  defective 
classes,  such  as  habitual  criminals,,  the  insane,  and  the  idiotic, 
understood  physiognomy  as  a  science,  very  great  results  to  hu- 
manity would  ensue-  That  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  all  be 
judgeid  and  understood  by  our  faces  is  not,  I  am  convinced,  far  dis- 
tant, and  Iierein  hes  the  opportunity  for  race-improvement  by  de- 
sign ;  for,  when  men  have  learned  to  recognize  the  criminal  or 
insane  neuroses,  as  exhibited  in  the  face,  they  wiU  undoubtedly 
refrain  from  intermarrying  with  those  who  would  be  sure  to  curse 
instead  of  bless  posterity  by  reproducing  their  own  weaknesses. 

The  more  we  investigate  the  effect  of  intoxicating  drinks 
upon  the  system,  and  observe  the  utter  absence  of  moral  sense  and 
self-control  which  follows  their  excessive  and  habitual  use,  the 
better  we  shall  comprehend  the  terrible  devastation  and  moral 
d^radation  which  a  diseased  condition  of  the  kidney  system  in- 
duces, for  it  is  this  system  wliich  receives  the  brunt  of  the  sliock 
iu  cases  of  long-continued  inebriety.  It  is  true  tliat  in  these  cases 
the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  stomach  are  all  involved  in  the  general 
depreciation  of  moral  and  mental  vigor ;  but  the  kidneys,  being  the 
largest  excretory  organs  of  the  body,  and  those  which,  by  excret- 
ing the  fluid  waste  of  the  body,  are  the  most  important  organs  in 
the  system,  receive  a  larger  share  of  labor  and  of  the  impurities 
of  the  organism  engendered  by  excesses  and  the  consumption  of 
poisonous  liquids.  The  faces  of  habitual  criminals,  or  those  in 
society  who  are  morally  weak,  may  be  known  by  narrowness  of 
chin,  and  many  intelligent  persons  who  have  inherited  apparently 
good  intellects  will  often  become  criminal  through  a  lack  of  con- 
scientiousness and  firmness,  while  at  the  same  time  tliey  arc  intel- 
lectually conscious  of  the  enormity  and  consequent  sad  results  of 
their  conduct.  But,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  justly  remarks,  "  some  go 
criminal  as  others  go  insane — because  they  cannot  help  it."  Added 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  chin,  we  often  obser\'e  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual shortness  of  the  chin  also.  Where  these  two  appearances 
are  combined,  a  lack  of  firmness,  endurance,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance, a  disposition  to  fly  from  one  i)ursuit  to  another,  will  be 
present,  and  in  this  case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  tlie  subject 
successful  in  any  department  of  learning  or  trade.  These  jx-'ople 
remind  one  of  tlie  apes,  whose  chins  (if  they  can  be  said  to  have 
chins)  resemble  theirs,  and,  as  all  know,  these  creatures  cannot  be 
trained  to  useful  labor,  notwithstanding  their  very  keen^  quick 
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observation  and  agile  moTements.  Indeed,  with  the  deprivation  of 
the  moral  sense,  it  oflen  happens  that  there  is,  as  a  compensatiou, 
an  aciUe  and  ctmning  intellect. 

No  degree  of  moral  sentiment  will  compensate  one  for  absence 
of  a  true,  inherent  moral  fcuiulty.  It  cannot  be  comprehended 
even  by  those  who  are  thus  deficient  It  behooves  us,  therefore, 
if  we  would  be  truly  religious,  truly  conscientious,  to  eat  and  drink 
and  order  our  habits  in  such  manner  as  shall  lead  to  a  fine  and 
strong  development  of  the  kidney  system.  All  peppers,  spices, 
intoxicating  liquors,  tea,  and  coffee  should  be  avoided,  and  medi- 
cated food,  such  as  contains  drugs,  spices,  soda,  saleratus,  etc., 
should  be  eschewed.  A  man  with  weak  or  defectively  oi^nized 
kidneys  cannot  expect  to  live  to  old  age.  It  is  possible  to  exist 
many  years  with  disorders  of  other  organs,  but  the  faces  of  all 
aged  persons  that  I  have  ever  seen  have  the  sign  for  the  kidneys 
well  defined.  It  is  right  to  inculcate  moral  sentiments,  honesty, 
honorable  motives,  and  fidelity  to  principle  and  truth.  These  ideas 
must  be  taught  and  kept  constantly  in  the  minds  of  old  and  young, 
but  a  strict  regard  to  physiological  truth  and  principles  is  equdUy 
binding^  if  we  would  save  either  soul  or  body  here  or  hereafter. 

There  are  so  many  fine  gradations  of  each  &culty  discover- 
able in  different  persons  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  them 
all.  They  must  be  comprehended  by  the  observer  through  his 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  principles  of  scientific  physiog- 
nomy. Conscientiousness,  for  example,  has  as  many  different 
modes  of  manifestation  and  degrees  of  power  as  there  are  persons. 
So  has  love,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  same  with  every  mental  faculty. 
But  if  we  wish  to  consider  integrity  in  its  largest  sense  we  must 
analyze  it,  and  discover,  if  possible,  its  constituents.  Many  persons 
h&ve  the  Acuity  of  speaking  the  truth,  and  who  are,  at  the  same 
time,  quite  lax  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  their  just  dues,  and 
others  act  vice  versd.  Ordinary  observers  content  themselves  with 
calling  such  persons  "  inconsistent,"  but  the  scientific  physiogno- 
mist, aided  by  the  light  of  its  principles,  understands  that  these 
persons  are  true  to  the  law  of  their  oi^auization ;  that  they  are 
entirely  consistent  with  their  physiological  and  anatomical  com- 
bination and  proportions.  There  is  an  integrity  of  the  bony 
system  and  an  integrity  of  the  muscular  system,  as  well  as  of  the 
glandular,  the  nervous,  the  thoracic,  and  the  brain  systems.  When 
an  individual  inherits  all  these  systems  in  about  equal  degrees  of 
power,  and  they  are  of  a  high  quality,  then  we  have  a  man  of 
integritif  in  its  highest  sense.  A  man  may  possess  an  integrity  of 
the  bony  system,  and  he  will  be  naturally  and  s^wntaneously  in- 
clined to  morality,  without  fear  or  hope  of  reward^  that  is  to  say, 
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he  will  be  honest  in  his  dealings,  paying  his  debts,  and  can  be 
always  relied  on  for  honesty,  and  also  may  exhibit  considerable 
moixd  heroism.  At  the  same  time  he  may  not  evince  integrity  of 
the  muscular  system,  and  tliis  will  cause  him  to  be  dishonest  in  his 
treatment  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  he  may  be  untruthful  and  unre- 
liable in  his  statements.  This  kind  of  character  is  olten  met  with. 
The  organs  of  generation  and  of  speech  are  almost  entirely  within 
the  action  of  tlie  muscular  system ;  hence,  any  lack  of  integrity 
in  or  want  of  balance  of  this  system  would  lead  directly  to 
irregularities  of  the  sexual  nature,  or  of  erratic  action  of  the 
speaking  apparatus,  and  untruthfulness  or  deception  would  be  the 
result 

An  undeveloped  or  enfeebled  condition  of  the  glandular  sys- 
tem exhibits  its  action  in  various  ways.  Color-blindness,  or  lack 
of  int^rity  of  the  sight,  is  one  method  of  manifesting  its  deficient 
oiganization.  Color-blindness  is  due  to  a  lack  of  supply  of  the 
coloring  pigments  and  defective  arterial  circulation.  When  the 
glands  &U  to  create  a  due  amount  of  coloring  matter  for  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  the  organism  does  not  receive  its  normal  supply  of 
coloring  matter  with  which  to  supply  and  replenish  the  pigments, 
which  assist  not  only  the  organs  of  sight  and  the  ganglia  of  the 
other  sense-organs,  but  those  of  smell  and  hearing,  etc.  One  of 
the  most  significant  circumstances  observed  in  regard  to  color  is 
that  those  who  have  the  most  color  in  their  hair,  eyes,  and  com- 
plexion are  the  best  adapted  to  judge  of  colors.  Yet  we  often 
olwerve  those  who  are  color-bhnd  in  a  certain  degree  who  have  con- 
aderable  color,  yet  deamess  of  the  skin  is  lacking,  and  tliis  one 
circumstance  prevents  the  individual  from  having  a  decidedly  good 
and  strong  color-sense.  Here  we  note  that  integritij  of  the  general 
circulation  has  failed,  and  thus  the  individual  is  lacking  in  this 
form  of  integrity  or  conscientiousness ;  for  conscientiousness  is  not 
a  sentiment  merely,  but  is,  as  you  will  doubtless  become  convinced, 
a  matter  of  physiological  organization,  and  dei)endent  greatly  upon 
the  manner  in  which  we  live  and  upon  our  daily  habits  of  eating 
and  breathing.  There  are  numerous  laws  wliich  arc  called  into 
action  to  produce  a  conscientious  condition  of  the  body.  If  a  cer- 
tain mechanical  construction  of  tlie  eye  is  defective,  cross-eyes 
(strabismus)  is  the  result.  Other  delects  produce  short-sightedness 
and  squinting.  Here,  then,  is  a  departure  from  irueuesa  and  con- 
sdentiousne^.  These  pereons  are,  in  the  degree  tliat  they  arc  de- 
fective, so  much  less  capable  of  correct  and  tr}(e  action  of  their 
visual  system, — another  form  of  immorality  or  mifrxencsn. 

Where  the  organs  of  hearing  are  mechanically  defective  the 
individoal  is  incapable  of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  in  regard 
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to  sound  and  speech  as  where  the  auditory  system  is  perfect 
Another  sort  of  immorality  is  induced  by  this  defect. 

We  might  continue  this  form  of  analysis  of  the  faculty  of 
Conscientiousness  indefinitely,  but  sufficient  is  here  noted  to  teach 
the  fact  that  morality,  integrity,  conscientiousness,  honor,  and 
honesty  in  every  department  of  the  body  is  dependent  mainly  upon 
an  equilibmtcd  or  honest  condition  of  the  several  oi^n  systems 
within  the  human  organism. 

Analysis  of  Firmness. — Firmness  is  indicated  by  length  down- 
ward and  forward  of  the  ramus,  or  lower  jaw-bone ;  it  shows  power 
in  the  individual  to  resist  disease  by  the  exercise  of  a  firm  and 
persevering  determination  to  recover,  as  well  as  the  power  to  per- 
severe in  a  course  calculated  to  restore  health.  This  faculty  being 
related  to  tlie  bony  system  denotes  that  there  is  organic  power, — 
the  power  which  the  conscieniioiis  nature  of  bone  yields, — and  this 
is  useful  in  combating  diseased  conditions.  The  face  of  Dr.  Tan- 
ner (who  once  undertook  the  task  of  fasting  forty  days  and 
succeeded)  exhibits  this  faculty  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  contributed  materially  to  his  success,  while 
the  superior  bony  structure  which  he  possesses  shows  that  the  kid- 
ney system  is  uncommonly  well  developed.  These  two  faculties — 
Conscientiousness  and  Firmness — ^will  carry  one  through  not  only 
great  physical  but  also  great  moral  disorders,  and  enable  their  pos- 
sessors to  stand  upon  principle  against  a  world  of  opposition.  Had 
Dr.  Tanner  exhibited  equal  power  in  other  parts  of  his  mind  and 
body,  but  without  Firmness,  he  could  not  have  accomplished  his 
selt-imposed  task. 

The  physiognomies  of  all  long-lived  persons  have  the  sign 
for  Firmness  remarkably  well  developed.  This  faculty,  physiologi- 
cally developed,  gives  the  power  to  endure  and  also  to  resist  all 
that  would  tend  to  imperil  health  and  life,  and  even  after  health  is 
assailed  the  organic  i)owcr  which  inheres  in  a  good  bony  system 
oflen  enables  the  individual  to  witlistand  the  attack  of  disease  and 
come  off  conqueror. 

The  northern  tribes  of  North  American  aborigines  have  this 
faculty  in  excess;  hence  their  indomitable  will  and  power  to  resist 
diseases  and  recover  from  desperate  wounds. 

Among  the  civilized  nations  I  have  never  known  a  man  of 
eminent  character  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  Firmness,  and  most 
men  who  excel  in  any  great  enterprise  show  the  sign  for  Firmness 
well  defined ;  even  great  criminals,  especially  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  requiring  great  endurance,  hardship,  and  persist- 
ency, exhibit  this  trait  in  their  physiognomies.  Its  location  is 
worthy  our  attention,  being  close  to  Conscientiousness ;  it  as^ts 
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moral  effort  by  its  stable,  firm  fixedness  of  purpose.  Firmness  has 
been  formed  by  a  fine  development  of  bone ;  its  sign  is  found  in 
the  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  this  bone,  as  a  logical 
and  physiological  sequence,  lias  been  formed  by  the  kidney  and 
fluid  system  of  the  body  doing  its  work  in  a  thorough  and  capa- 
ble manner ;  upbuilding  the  bones  by  means  of  the  lime  in  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  conveyed  in  its  fluid  state  to  its  several  destina- 
tions, and  also  by  the  excretory  action  of  the  kidneys  in  excreting 
noxious  and  useless  elements.  An  excess  of  bone,  like  all  un- 
balanced systems,  induces  disease  as  well  as  per^ersibns  of  char- 
acter, which  are  shown  in  the  mulish  and  stupid  animal  and  person 
whose  bones  are  too  large  and  heavy  for  the  other  systems  to  har- 
monize with  and  give  them  proportionate  action.  Too  much  bone 
leaves  its  possessor  stupid,  obtuse,  inert, — ^in  other  words,  dull  and 
lazy.  The  ass  is  a  specimen  of  what  a  preponderance  of  bone  will 
do  in  the  way  of  stupidity  and  obstinacy.  In  the  human  family 
we  sliall  &id  many  who  are  real  sufferers  by  too  heavy  and  too 
large  bones ;  not  only  do  they  suffer  from  inertia  or  laziness,  but  a 
too  great  deposition  of  lime  in  the  system  induces  constitutional 
disorders,  such  as  rheumatism,  gout,  enlargement  of  the  joints,  and 
ossification,  in  some  instances,  of  the  fingers;  also,  a  decided  tend- 
ency to  liver  complaints  and  melancholy  as  age  advances.  Those 
who  doubt  that  mind  and  morals  are  dependent  upon  physiological 
formation  for  the  illustration  of  their  varied  modes  of  action  are 
referred  to  an  examination  of  the  bony  system  and  its  associated 
characteristics  in  all  their  various  modifications  for  evidence  of 
what  is  herein  stated. 

The  cultivation  of  Firmness,  where  it  is  defective,  should  be 
attempted  in  a  religious  spirit,  with  the  view  of  improving  upon 
ancestral  inheritances  and  for  the  sake  of  advancing  character  to  a 
balanced  condition,  to  the  end  that  morality  may  be  enhanced, 
success  in  business  assured,  and  health  and  longevity  made 
possible. 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  INTESTINAL  SYSTEM. 

Digestion  or  AUmentiveness, — ^Digestion  has  its  principal  sign 
in  the  face  located  on  cither  side  of  the  moutli,  and  is  known  by 
fullness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  check.  This  is  the  most  prominent 
sign,  in  infancy,  of  good  assimilative  and  nutritive  powers.  It  is 
true  that  the  signs  of  good  digestion  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
person,  and  the  bones  will  be  well  co\ered  with  adi^rase  tissue 
where  this  ftmction  is  vigorous.  There  is  a  seeming  want  of  in- 
ductive ratiocination  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  persons,  who, 
while  they  recognize  this  sign  for  one  physical  function  in.4;he  iac^ 
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— viz.,  that  of  good  digestive  powers, — look  no  farther  for  the  mgna 
of  the  action  of  tlie  other  visceral  oi^ans,  such  as  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  glands,  the  stomach,  etc.  Now, 
if  Nature  has  placed  the  sign  for  mie  function  in  the  face,  it  is 
logical  and  natural  to  infer  tliat  others  arc  also  represented  there. 
AVliile  this  function  (digestion)  is  the  sustainer  of  fdl  the  mental 
faculties — tliat  is  to  say,  gives  the  nutrition  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence and  activity — the  kidney  system  keeps  all  in  purity  and 
soundness  by  its  excretory  qualities  alone.  The  fact  that  tlie  fluid 
waste  of  tlie  body  exceeds  the  solid  waste  is  undeniable.  By 
actual  demonstration  it  has  been  proved  that  the  fluid  waste  from 
the  kidneys  and  sweat-glands  is  more,  by  several  pounds'  weight 
in  twenty-four  hours,  than  is  the  waste  excreted  from  the  intestinal 
system.  Writers  on  physiology  are  unable  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  sensation  of  hunger.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  discover  how  the  individual  becomes  conscious  of  the  need  of 
the  body  for  more  nourishment ;  that  is  to  say,  how  the  stomach 
is  made  to  feel  liunger. 

Dr.  C.  Cutter,  a  writer  of  physiology,  observes : — 

It  has  been  inferred  by  some  writers  on  physiology  thAt  the  glands 
which  supply  the  gastric  fluid,  b}'  a  species  of  instinctive  intelligence,  woald 
only  secrete  enough  fluid  lo  convert  into  chyme  the  aliment  needed  to 
supply  the  real  wants  of  the  system. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  inference  ?  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  gastric  glands  possess  instinctive  intelligence,  and 
can  there  be  a  reason  adduced  wliy  they  may  not  be  stimulated  to 
extra  ftuictional  action  as  well  as  other  oi^ns,  and  why  they  may 
not  also  be  influenced  by  habit  ]  Precisely  what  Dr.  Cutter  means 
by  "instinctive  intelligence "  he  does  not  explain;  and  until  he 
gives  his  explanation  we  can  find  no  solution  to  the  question  as  he 
propounds  it  How  can  tlie  human  system  know  when  it  re- 
quires nutriment  1  My  theory  has  been  stated  before,  and  I  should 
answer,  I'rcm  its  mind,  or  consciousness ;  ibr,  as  mind  inheres  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  so  the  branches  and  fllaments  of  nerves 
connected  with  the  gastric  glands  convey  to  the  brain  these  wants 
of  the  individual.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  ramifies  upon  the 
stomach,  and  this  nerve  becomes  cognizant  of  the  wants  of  the 
oigan  over  which  it  presides,  so  to  speak,  and,  communicating  with 
the  nerves  of  the  other  parts  of  the  organism  involved  m  the 
process  of  digestion,  all  combined  make  demand  for  more  nutrition 
and  prepare  the  several  organs  and  glands  for  its  reception.  This 
theory  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  where  the  brain  is  fiino- 
tionaUy  or  structurally  diseased  it  is  often  incapable  of  taking  cog^ 
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nizoDce  of  the  conditions  and  appeals  of  these  parts,  and  insane 
persons  are  often  compelled  hy  force  to  partake  of  food,  as  they 
would  starve  to  death  if  left  to  their  own  care,  not  heing  notified 
by  tlie  stomacli  of  the  needs  of  the  body — the  consequence  of  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  brain.  The  case  of  the  wounded  sailor, 
noted  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  illustrates  this  theory,  and  shows  that 
all  the  vegetative  processes  of  the  body  can  go  on  without  the 
brain  being  conscious  of  the  action  of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
secretion,  excretion,  or  growth. 

In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  "  Ixjctures  on  Surgerj%"  the  following 
singular  case  is  noted:  At  Gibraltar,  a  sailor  fell  from  the  yard- 
arm  of  a  ship,  and  was  taken  up  unconscious.  He  remained  some 
months  in  the  hospital  tliere,  in  a  perfectly  insensible  condition. 
He  was  then  conveyed  to  England  and  placed  in  a  hospital  at 
Ueptford,  where  Sir  Astley  CoojHir,  the  eminent  surgeon,  visited 
hiffl.  He  was  informed  by  the  attending  surgeon  that  the  sailor 
had  been  insensible  for  many  months.    He  said:— 

He  lies  on  his  back  with  a  few  signs  of  life;  he  breatlies;  indeed, 
liag  a  pnUe,  and  some  motion  in  his  fingers ;  but  in  all  other  respects  he  is 
deprived  of  all  powers  of  mind,  Tolition,  or  sensation.  1/  he  wanted  food, 
he  had  the  power  of  moving  Ike  lips  and  tongue,  and  this  action  of  hi» 
mouik  VMS  the  signal  to  his  attendants  for  supplying  this  loanL* 

This  last  sentence  corroborates  my  theory  of  the  mental  power 
of  the  nerves  of  the  digestive  appatatus.  It  is  here  proved  that 
consciousness  was  suspended  for  many  months;  yet  tlie  organs  of 
digestion  had  power  to  manifest  inteifigence  in  the  manner  indicated 
above.  This  man  lay  in  this  condition  for  thirteen  months,  when 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  trephined  him;  that  is  to  say,  raised  the  de- 
pressed portion  of  the  bone  from  off  the  brain,  upon  which  it  was 
pressing.  Four  hours  afterward  he  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  and 
converse,  and  four  days  aft«r  he  was  restored  to  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  and  functions  of  body.  He  said  that  he  remembered 
nothing  from  the  moment  that  he  fell;  thus  proving  that  the 
fiicuity  of  Memory  of  Events  was  entirely  susi)ended.  His  reason, 
we  see,  was  dormant;  all  power  over  the  muscles,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  motion  of  the  fingers  and  tongue  and  lips,  was 
gone;  yet  this  man  Uved,  breathed,  secreted  the  juices  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  intestines;  excreted  from  the  kidneys  and 
bowels;  but  was  unable  to  manifest  intelhgence,  except  that  sort 
which  the  digestive  apparatus  was  able  to  make  apparent. 

This  peculiar  diseased  condition  of  the  sailor  above  instanced 
led  to  the  important  discovery  that  consciousness,  or  mind,  existed 
within  the  body,  as  it  does  in  tliose  animals  which  are  destitute  of 

•Quoted  bom  "A  FhjtHtAogj  tot  Schools,"  U.  Cutter,  M.D..  p.  80. 
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a  brain;  it  shows  also  that,  wliile  thought  is  manufactured  in  the 
biain,  conatiousiiesa  and  iutelligence  are  properties  of  nerve  and 
ganglionic  masses,  and  the  nerves  connected  with  the  glandular 
system  of  digestion  were  able  in  this  instance  to  make  the  matins 
wants  apparent  without  the  direct  cooperation  of  either  brains  for 
thought,  or  muscles  for  speech.  Of  the  method  of  studying  mind 
through  observation  of  morbid  or  diseased  conditious,  Dr.  Maudsley 
remarks  thus: — 

It  is  probable  that  an  exact  observation  of  the  mentAl  effects  of 

morbid  states  of  the  different  organs  would  help  the  inquiry  into  the 
feelings  and  desires  of  the  mind  which  owe  their  origin  to  particular 
organs.  What  are  the  ps3"chological  features  of  disease  of  the  heart,  dis- 
ease of  the  hings,  disease  of  the  liver?  They  are  anqoestionably  different 
in  each  case.* 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  observes: — 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  abdominal  organs.  No 
one  will  call  in  question  that  the  states  of  their  functions  do  exert  a 
positive  influence  on  our  states  of  mind.  I  have  met  with  one  case  of 
severe  melancholia  of  long  standing  which  was  distinctly  cured  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  tape-worm,  and  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that 
hypochondriacal  insanity  is  in  some  instances  connected  with,  if  not 
cansed  by,  a  perverted  sensation  proceeding  from  an  internal  orgnn,  most 
often  abdominal.  In  health  toe  are  not  conscious  of  the  impressiom  which 
these  organs  make  upon  the  brain,  albeit  they  assuredly  send  their  unper- 
ceived  contributions  to  the  stream  of  energies  of  which  consciousness 
is  the  sum  and  outcome;  but  when  a  disordered  organ  sends  a  morbid 
impression  to  tlie  bmin  it  no  longer  does  its  work  there  in  silence  and 
self-suppression,  but  asserts  itself  in  an  unwonted  affection  of  conscious- 
ness. Not  long  since  I  saw  a  patient  who  believed  that  he  had  a  man 
in  his  belly;  when  his  bowels  were  constipated  the  delusion  became  active  ; 
he  made  desperate  efforts  by  vomiting  to  get  rid  of  his  tormentor,  and 
was  tlien  surly,  morose,  and  dangerous;  but  when  his  bowels  hod  been 
relieved  the  delusion  subsided  into  the  baclcground  and  he  was  good- 
tempered  and  industrious.-f- 

The  reciprocal  action  of  visceral  organs  upon  the  brain,  and 
of  tlie  brain  upon  interior  organs,  has  long  been  investigated  iu 
asylums  for  tlie  insane;  but  for  want  of  a  system  to  verify  obser- 
vations not  much  progress  in  the  intelligent  treatment  of  these 
cases  has  been  made.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  physiog- 
nomy will  assist  materially  in  the  recovery  of  these  patients  where 
disorder  is  caused  by  diseased  states  of  tlie  abdominal  organs;  for 
the  face  does  unfold  the  signs  for  all  these  organs,  and  will  reveal 
at  a  glance  which  are  tlie  weaker,  and  conseqtiently  those  which 
are  most  likely  to  be  assailed  with  disease,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  assist  in  repelling  disease. 


t        BAd  Mlnd^  Henry  IfitwUer,  HJ>.,  pb  81. 
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JBenevolence. — Benevolence,  shown  by  the  full,  roUing^  moist 
under  lip^  indicates  a  strong  and  active  condition  of  the  glandular 
system,  both  of  the  secretory  and  absorbent  systems.  Whenever 
tills  feature  of  the  physiognomy  is  well  developed,  most  of  the 
secreting  glands — viz.,  the  lachrymal,  salivary,  and  mammary 
glands,  pancreas,  Uver,  prostate,  and  testes — ^will  be  found  to  coin- 
cide in  Uieir  vigor  and  normal  action  with  the  size  and  moisture 
of  the  under  lip.  The  absorbent  glands  also  find  tlieir  illustration 
in  the  same  feature.  The  absorbents  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics. 

The  Ainction  of  absorption  is  indisiwnBable  to  natrttion;  its  agents 
are  the  Dumerous  minute  vessels  named  the  '*  absorlwnts  "  and  the  small, 
reddish  bodies  through  which  these  vessels  pass  the  "  absorbent  or  conglo- 
bate lymphatic  gliinds."  The  lacteals  are  fuuiid  only  in  the  abdomen. 
Their  ofBce  is  to  convey  the  chyle,  which  they  absorb  (after  the  food  has 
been  digested  in  the  intestines),  to  the  thoracic  duct,  whence  it  is  sent  into 
the  general  circulation  to  repair  the  waste  and  renew  the  tissues.  The 
Ij'mphatics,  on  tlie  contrary,  are  distributed  througli  all  jmrtions  of  the 
body.  Their  use  is  to  take  up  by  absorption  all  waste  or  useless  matters, 
and  convey  such  matters  which  have  become  solvent  either  to  the  general 
circulation,  there  to  be  discharged  from  the  system  by  some  of  the  excretory 
organs,  or  used  again  in  the  economy  of  the  human  organism.* 

I  have  inserted  this  slight  description  of  the  office  of  the 
glandular  system,  in  order  that  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not 
well  read  in  physiology  and  anatomy  may  understand  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  action  of  these  glands  and  the  appropriateness  of  their 
signs  in  the  face.  Now,  the  glands  in  the  lower  lip,  being  more 
numerous  and  more  prominent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  face, 
wonld  seem  to  point  to  that  feature  as  the  facial  index  of  the 
glandular  power  of  the  entire  system ;  added  to  the  fact  tliat  tlie 
absorbing  glands  are  directly  related  to  the  function  of  digestion, 
and  whenever  a  prominent  sign  of  any  function  or  faculty  is 
obsserved  in  the  face,  all  minor  signs  are  always  to  be  found  in 
juxtaposition  with  it,  just  as  in  the  body  all  organs  which  assist  a 
similar  ftinction  or  class  of  functions  are  placed  in  positions  of 
sufficient  contiguity  to  facilitiite  their  mutual  action.  If  the  entire 
glandular  system  is  well  developed,  we  must  infer  that  the  absorb- 
ents will  take  up  sufficient  material  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
organism  by  creating  new  tissues,  and  that  the  excretory  p;lands 
will  perform  the  task  of  carrying  from  the  system  all  effete  or 
waste  matter.  Hence,  a  good  development  of  this  system  shows 
its  power  to  throw  off  diseases  as  well  as  to  resist  the  approach  of 
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those  which  affect  tlie  glands  more  imrticularly.  Again,  the  lip  is 
a  facial  uidicator  of  the  intestinal  system,  and  it  is  an  organ  of 
taste.  Thus  you  will  observe  that  Benevolence  in  its  developed 
state  assists  in  protecting  the  body,  as  well  as  gives  the  power  and 
desire  to  assist  others.  We  cannot  give  if  we  are  in  an  impover- 
ished condition,  and  cannot  warm  toward  others  if  we  are  deficient 
in  what  creates  animal  heat.  A  thin^  dry  utuler  Up  indicates  the 
reverse  of  Benevolence,  and  shows  a  constricted  or  impoverished 
condition  of  the  glandular  system,  as  well  as  a  stingy,  close-fisted 
person. 

Physicians  have  long  known  the  value  of  the  lips  as  indicators 
of  pathological  and  morbid  suites  of  tlic  body,  yet  have  never 
understood  their  use  as  an  exiwnent  of  physiological  and  mental 
conditions  and  powers.  In  certain  fevers  the  lower  lip  assumes  a 
dry  apiiearance,  at  otlicr  times  a  livid  or  jmle  hue,  and  denotes 
either  inflammatory  or  impoverished  conditions  of  the  system.  At 
times  the  lips  turn  dark  and  crack,  and  are  the  seat  of  other  dis- 
orders consequent  on  diseased  states  of  remote  parts  of  the  oi^n- 
ism  or  of  general  disturbances;  as  in  fevers,  etc.  In  many  cases 
where  the  lips  are.  fidl  and  the  cheeks  arc  thin,  one  set  of  glands 
are  predominant  over  others.  Thin  cheeks  indicate  a  lack  of  vigor 
in  the  glands  of  the  abdomen,  and  consequently  the  faculties  of 
Friendsliip  and  Sociality  are  measurably  lacking ;  but  in  such  per- 
sons it  is  usual  to  find  the  Ups  full,  more  csjwcially  the  lower  one. 
This  appearance  reveals  the  fact  that  the  other  glands  are  more 
perfectly  and  more  strongly  develoixnl,  as,  for  example,  the  mam- 
mary in  women  and  the  prostate  and  testes  in  men.  In  such 
persons  tlie  lack  of  Friendship  is  compensated  by  an  increased 
development  of Love  of  Young  "  and  conjugal  love.  This  love 
does  not  extend  to  friends,  but  is  exclusively  conjugal  or  sexual, 
and  distinct  from  Friendship  entirely.  And  thus  there  is  ever  this 
apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  balance  or  compensate 
in  some  way  the  defects  of  certain  parts  of  the  organism  mentally 
and  physically.  A  man  without  love  for  friends  and  deficient  in 
love  for  the  opposite  sex  would  be  an  anomaly.  Many  misers 
who  have  avoided  the  liaunts  of  men  and  showed  no  friendly 
associative  feelings  wliatever,  have  shown  love  for  woman  by 
desultory  attachments  to  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  some  slight 
feeling  for  their  offspring,  the  result  of  such  connections.  The 
well-known  John  Elwes,  once  M.P.  for  Berkshire,  England,  was  a 
miser  of  this  description,  and  when  he  died  bequeathed  to  hia  two 
illegitimate  children  £500,000.  This  person's  portrait  discloses 
an  under  lip  rather  more  full  and  rounding  than  that  of  most 
misers ;  his  upper  lip  also  shows  an  average  amount  of  Amative- 
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Aess,  but  Fiiendship  and  Sociality  are  altogether  wanting  in  his 
countenance. 

Economy. — The  faculty  for  economizing  and  making  the  most 
of  one's  materials  is  a  noble  and  useful  quaUty.  Saving  is  neither 
meanness  nor  stinginess,  as  many  seem  to  think,  but  is  the  result 
in  most  cases  of  a  good  development  of  conscientiousness;  for  this 
trait  in  combination  with  firmness  is  observed  well  defined  in  the 
feces  of  all  who  possess  the  saving  faciUty  as  a  talent.  Now,  in 
order  to  understand  the  faculty  of  economy  we  must  analyze  its 
origin  and  action  physiologically  before  we  can  comprehend  its 
mental  and  moral  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  wc  must  not  con- 
found saving  with  acquiring.  In  many  cases  the  ability  to  save  is 
the  compensation  for  a  lack  of  acquisition.  Many  |)ersons  are  not 
endowed  by  Nature  with  a  faculty  for  gaining  much,  and  so  the 
character,  in  order  to  sustain  itself,  has  olWn  tlie  compensating 
faculty  of  economy.  Yet  many  individuals  possessed  of  good 
sound  intellects,  well  balanced  both  as  regards  reason  and  practi- 
caUty,  and  with  good  powers  for  acquisition,  save  and  store  up  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  others.  Economy  is  not  a  faculty  pos- 
Kssed  by  the  defective  alone,  but  in  some  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
combination  of  reason,  conscientiousness,  benevolence  and  firmness. 
In  highly  developed  characters,  those  possessed  of  power  and  prin- 
ciple, are  found  the  faculties  which  lie  at  the  base  of  their  economy. 
Economy  is  derived  from  the  normal  action  of  the  glands  primarily; 
for  in  all  those  who  are  best  adapted  to  store  up  and  accumulate 
o»  a  large  scale  (while  at  the  same  time  using  with  sense  their 
possessions),  we  find  the  storing-up  capacity  within  their  own 
systems.  The  glands  create  the  juiees  of  the  body  and  accumulate 
a  fund  of  tissue,  which  serve  to  keep  the  body  in  a  state  of  vigor 
and  usefulness.  Economy  also  results  from  balanced  condition 
of  all  the  bodily  or  visceral  organs,  induced  by  the  vigor  and  power 
which  well-nourished  glands  have  given  to  the  oi^nism.  This 
creates  such  vigor  of  mind  and  breadth  of  judgment  as  to  produce 
that  quaUty  of  conservativeness  which  enables  one  to  amass  a  large 
fortune,  which  by  exercise  of  the  same  fiiculties  may  be  used  for 
the  good  of  lai^e  numbers,  as  was  the  case  with  the  fortune  which 
Peter  Cooper  accumulated  and  which  will  be  used  as  a  fund  in 
perpetuity  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  New  York.  And 
herein  Ues  another  proof  and  demonstration  of  the  thcorj-  that  men 
broad  build  and  lai^  broad  noses  possess  greater  breadth  of 
judgment  than  those  of  opposite  formation. 

The  saving  &culty  is  often  exhibited  by  persons  possessed  of 
little  power  to  acquire  on  a  large  scale.  In  their  cases  it  enables 
them  to  balance  their  income  with  their  expenditures,  and  often 
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such  characters  will  possess  in  the  end  more  than  those  with 
superior  powers  of  acquisition. 

Every  faculty  is  primarily  indebted  for  its  vigor  to  the  amount 
of  nutriment  furnished  to  the  blood  from  the  lymphatic  or  absorbent 
system;  for  the  blood  is  the  common  carrier  of  all  nutritious 
materials  which  rebuild  and  replenish  all  the  tissues  whatsoever, 
and  every  faculty  of  mind  was  once  in  the  blood.  The  local  sign 
for  Economy  is  situated  in  the  vegetative  division  of  the  face,  and 
receives  its  power  directly  from  glandular  action  and  development. 
The  law  in  scientific  physiognomy  in  regard  to  localizing  the  facial 
signs  is  that  each  sign  will  be  found  situated  within  the  system 
from  which  it  derives  its  support.  For  example,  the  local  sign  for 
Const  rue  tiveness  is  located  on  the  side  of  the  nose  in  the  muscular 
formation.  Conscientiousness  is  known  by  the  width  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  chin.  Language  is  dependent  upon  muscle  for 
its  power,  and  all  its  signs  are  within  the  muscular  system,  viz.,  in 
the  ear,  the  eye,  the  lips,  the  larynx,  etc. 

The  economizing  spirit  manifests  itself  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  Some  will  be  saving  of  money,  and  not  of  property  or 
goods ;  others  will  be  saving  of  materials,  yet  give  freely  of  jwrsonal 
service.  One  of  the  most  lavish  persons  I  ever  observed  gave 
liberally  of  his  money,  but  would  make  no  personal  effort  for 
friends,  hardly  bringing  himself  to  speak  up  for  their  benefit  when 
he  might  easily  have  done  so.  Every  phase  and  each  degree  of 
Economy  may  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  physiognomy 
and  physiology  of  the  individual.  The  desire  to  save  is  usually 
quite  wanting  in  childhood.  In  snoh  cases  it  should  be  cultivated, 
•and  if  it  is  weak  the  child  should  be  taught  in  all  ways  that  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  well-balanced  character;  but  the  training  in 
this  direction  must  be  systematic  and  persistent. 

The  economical  traits  of  character  are  rather  weak  in  Ameri- 
cans, and  should  be  more  cultivated  by  them.  Economy  is  not 
miserliness,  neither  is  it  meanness;  only  the  economist  can  be 
generous,  for  the  spendthrift  having  no  stores  has  nothing  to  use 
and  nothing  to  give  in  time  of  need.  Economy  is  a  noble  trait, 
for  it  requires  both  intellectual  power  to  administer  upon  one's 
possessions,  and  strength  of  mind,  of  will,  and  of  conscience  to 
store  up  against  the  day  of  want,  sickness  and  old  age,  as  well  as 
for  the  demands  of  benevolence.  Indeed,  in  the  faces  of  all  in 
whom  I  have  observed  the  saving  and  economical  faculty  the 
signs  for  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness  were  very  noticeable. 
Storing  up  for  selfish  gratification  is  seldom  practiced.  Excessively 
selfish  characters  lack  reason,  hence  are  incapable  of  making  a 
sufficiently  wise  use  of  their  acquisitions  as  to  save  up  against  a 
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day  of  need,  but  spend  as  they  go,  and  usually  for  their  own  wants 
and  appetite.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  noted  equally  for  his 
generosity  and  for  his  economy.  His  face  exhibits  the  local  signs 
for  several  sorts  of  economy,  for  there  are  several  phases,  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  grade  of  intellectual  development  possessed  by  an  indi- 
vidual will  denote  the  aoH  of  economy  which  he  is  capable  of 
practicing  or  of  understanding.  Some  devote  their  powers  to 
Political  Economy,  and  put  their  ideas  before  the  world  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  people,  or  for  a  more  equitable  division  of 
the  products  of  labor ;  while  others  are  only  able  to  deal  with  the 
small  economies  of  a  modest  home.  The  conserving  spirit  will 
manifest  itself  in  each  individual  differently,  and  where  it  is  most 
decided  will  make  its  presence  felt.  A  little  of  this  trait  in  public 
a^irs  would  result  in  a  more  just  and  equitable  condition  in  the 
finances  of  our  country,  but  as  long  as  children  are  not  trained  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  proixrty  and  to  use  it  economically  and 
with  justice,  just  so  long  sh^  we  have  the  loose  and  dishonest 
methods  of  financial  management  at  present  in  vogue,  both  in 
municipal,  State,  and  national  governments.  "  A  fountain  cannot 
rise  higher  than  its  source."  Men  brought  up  witliout  the  prin- 
ciples of  Economy  well  grounded  in  their  youth  cannot  commence 
the  practice  in  manhood  with  hope  of  succeeding. 

The  phrase  "  Economy  of  Nature"  is  often  used,  and  we  would 
think  sometimes  in  looking  over  the  vast  stores  of  natural  resources 
that  Nature  was  so  prolific  that  there  was  no  need  of  economizing. 
Yet  Nature  is  lavish  by  reason  of  her  Economy.  It  is  only  the 
economical  who  have  anything  with  which  to  be  lavish.  The 
economies  and  conservation  practiced  by  Nature  in  every  human 
organism  in  the  world  is  a  subject  for  deep  thought  and  investi- 
gation ;  yet  this  economy  is  nowhere  more  apjMirent  than  in  those 
who  are  the  most  richly  endowed  with  pliysical  and  mental  gifts. 

HoftpiiaUfy. — Hospitality  and  Sociality  are  two  phases  of  the 
same  faculty,  and  both  derive  their  supjwrt  IVom  tlie  glandular 
system.  The  sign  for  this  factdty  adjoins  the  signs  for  Digestion 
and  Friendship,  and  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  otlier 
glandular  signs.  Friendship  and  Hospitality  are  very  nearly  allied 
in  character,  for  one  phase  of  friendship  exhibits  hospitality  and 
sociality,  while  other  phases  of  friendship  arc  manifested  in  other 
ways,  depending  on  the  faculties  in  combination. 

Hospitality,  like  Friendship,  presents  two  aspects,  tlie  selfish 
and  the  unselfish.  As  the  action  of  the  glands  is  d\ial,  they  being 
both  secretory  and  excretory,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  exhibit  its 
accompanying  faculty  or  sentiment  in  a  dnal  manner.   The  glands 
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contribute  juices  that  not  only  assist  in  building  up  a  warm  and 
strong  circulation,  which  tends  to  personal  health  and  enjoyment 
Friendship  enables  us  to  warm  toward  others  and  gives  the  desire 
for  association  at  table,  and  this  in  order  to  enhance  our  own 
enjoyment ;  not  for  charity,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  good  meal  to 
a  hungry  person,  but  for  the  selfifth  enjoyment  which  we  derive 
from  eating  and  talking  with  others.  Fine  and  keen  analysis  is 
needed  to  discriminate  the  action  of  faculties  which  by  Nature 
and  location  are  closely  allied ;  as,  for  example.  Hospitality  and 
Friendship,  or  Benevolence  and  Friendship.  Their  expression  and 
action  in  many  phases  are  quite  similar.  Yet  analysis  will  prove 
their  separate  and  distinct  action.  Hospitality  in  its  primary 
aspect  is  related  to  Digestion,  to  eating  and  drinking;  hence, 
the  table  is  its  field  of  action,  and  this  is  where  it  exhibits  its 
highest  expression  and  shows  that  it  proceeds  from  that  primary 
associative,  gregarious  instinct,  which  is  observed  in  all  grt^rious 
animals  who  love  to  feed  in  company  with  each  other. 

In  a  more  refined  and  cidtivated  sense,  assisted  by  other 
faculties,  it  shows  itself  in  other  ways.  In  conjimction  with  Friend- 
ship it  exhibits  a  range  of  activity  quite  difl'erent  from  the  mere 
animal  enjoyment  of  eating  and  drinking.  It  will  be  greatly 
influenced  by  other  traits,  which  are  stronger,  and  its  action  will 
be  modified  by  tlicm.  The  group  of  faculties  in  which  its  local 
sign  is  situated  derives  its  support  from  similar  organic  sources, 
and  this  grouping  of  faculties  and  functions  throughout  the  body 
and  face  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  relation  to  it 
Mark  the  compjiny  in  which  it  is  found :  Friendship  adjoins  it  on 
its  up|>er  side,  Digestion  is  near  its  lower  side,  while  Approbative- 
ness  flatters  and  praises  its  efforts  on  another  side,  and  Mirthful- 
ness,  Love  of  Home,  Patriotism,  E(;onomy,  and  Love  of  Young 
are  near  neighbors.  Tliese  are  all  derived  from  the  action  of  the 
glands,  and  are  located  in  tlie  face,  as  are  their  organs  in  the  body, 
in  such  close  contiguity  as  to  assist  mutual  action  and  reveal  their 
near  relationship.  All  evidence  points  to  their  glandular  source. 
Nearly  all  faculties  have  a  primitive  derivation,  and  exhibit  a 
primitive  mode  of  expression ;  but  cultivation  by  education  and 
imitation  gives  variety  and  refinement  to  all  faculties,  until  in 
m.my  cases  the  primary  meaning  and  expression  of  a  function  and 
faculty  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  advanced  refinement  and  aesthetic 
mode  of  its  expression.  I  recall  to  mind  the  circumstance  of  a 
gentleman  who  wjis  quite  indignant  at  my  statement  that  he 
derived  his  capacity  for  friendliness  from  his  intestinal  system ;  but 
after  I  showed  him  the  face  of  a  celebrated  miser  and  explained 
the  action  of  Friendship,  he  became  quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  that 
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friendly  sentiment  could  be  derived  from  a  physical  base,  and  was 
not  altogether  the  product  of  the  brain  or  mind,  as  he  had  been 
taught.  Why  the  products  of  the  brain  should  seem  more  honor- 
able than  the  product  of  any  other  organ  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, for  the  brain  is  as  much  an  animal  oi^n  as  is  the  heart  or 
liver,  and  the  mind  is  certainly  an  animal  oi^nism.  What  we 
should  endeavor  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  ftnuhnnental  principles  of 
the  body,  and  then  adopt  those  methods  of  living  that  are  in  accord 
with  Nature's  laws.  For  in  this  way  only  can  we  make  all  func- 
tions and  faculties  seem  Alike  honorable. 

iocc  of  Home. — The  love  of  home,  like  all  the  primitive  or 
cultivated  traits,  is  exhibited  in  ^-arying  degrees  of  power  and  in- 
tensity in  different  i)ersons  and  races.  Some  races,  the  Swiss 
mountaineers,  for  example,  possess  a  most  ardent  love  for  their 
mountain  heights,  and  when  removed  from  them  often  suffer  ex- 
tremly  with  nostalgia,  or  home-sickness,  and  some  have  died  in 
consequence  of  their  protracted  separation  from  home. 

This  &culty  is  a  primitive  animal  faculty,  and  is  quite  devel- 
oped in  nest-building  in  birds,  and  such  animals  as  the  beaver,  etc., 
who  make  permanent  structures  for  habitation,  and .  in  such  ani- 
mals it  is  more  strongly  developed  than  in  many  wandering,  savage, 
and  barbarous  tribes  who  have  no  permanent,  settled  abode.  Among 
the  civilized  races  are  often  found  individuals  who  are  natural  wan- 
derers, to  whom  a  settled  home  is  unendurable  for  any  length  of 
time.  Such  persons  make  good  pioneers,  hunters,  trappers,  navi- 
gators, founders  of  towns,  and  leaders  of  enterprises  which  involve 
travelling.  The  love  of  home  is  njore  prevalent  and  stronger  in 
woman  than  in  man,  for  the  conservation  of  the  race  demands  that 
the  mother  shall  be  a  home-keeper,  and  thus  the  harmony  of 
Nature  is  exhibited  by  creating  in  the  female  a  more  stable  attach- 
ment to  the  home.  Yet  some  men  are  as  ardently  attached  to 
home  as  any  woman  can  be.  I  have  met  a  lady  who  changes  her 
abode,  on  an  average,  six  times  a  year,  and  shiftj}  the  position  of 
her  furniture  every  week.  But  this  is  a  most  uncommon  mani- 
festation of  absence  of  this  trait. 

The  local  sign  for  IjOvc  of  Home  Is  known  by  fullness  of  the 
soft  part  of  the  chin  just  below  the  sign  for  Bencvolonce  and  adjoin- 
ing Love  of  Country.  It  is  derived  from  tlie  glandular  system,  as 
are  most  of  the  Acuities  whose  local  signs  arc  in  this  vicinity,  for 
nearly  all  the  signs  here  ivpivsont  primitive  faculties, — those  com- 
mon to  man  and  auimals.  The  analysis  of  character  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  candor,  and  without  any  bias,  prejudice,  or 
preconceived  ideas  of  tlie  action  of  faculties,  else  no  profit  can  be 
derived  from  it.   Now,  Love  of  Home  is  a  trait  difficult  of  analv  sis 
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by  the  ordinary  observer.  To  know  how  much  of  this  sentiment 
is  natural  or  how  mucli  is  acquired,  or  to  know  whether  those  who 
stick  close  to  the  home  do  so  from  love  of  it,  or  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  laziness,  is  a  question  for  tlic  keen  observer  to  decide. 
Some  persons  remain  in  one  abode  or  stay  constantly  at  home  be- 
cause tliey  are  averse  to  making  tlic  efforts  essential  to  cliange, 
while  others  exhibit  a  most  decided  affection  for  the  home  of  their 
childhood,  and  if  obliged  to  leave  it  never  cease  to  regret  it.  The 
development  of  the  gland  below  the  lip  shows  more  after  childhood 
is  passed,  for  the  reason  that  the  face  never  assumes  its  perfect  form 
until  the  character  has  begun  to  strengthen  and  develop. 

Patrioiism. — The  love  of  country  is  a  faculty  which  varies  in 
the  degree  of  its  manifestation  quite  as  much  as  other  faculties. 
At  first  presentation  of  the  subject  one  would  think  that  love  of 
country  must  of  necessity  be  a  cultivated  faculty  and  an  attribute 
of  highly  developed  persons  only,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exhibited  in  its 
highest  power  by  orators,  statesmen,  and  heroes.  Without  the 
assistance  of  physiognomy  we  might  think  that  Patriotism  belonged 
exclusively  to  men  of  this  class,  but  we  shall  presently  learn  that 
this  trait  is  general  in  all  civilized  races,  and  even  among  the  un- 
civilized there  are  many  who  evince  the  most  ardent  love  of  their 
own  land.  The  Esquimaux,  for  example,  are  quite  unable  to 
understand  how  any  one  can  live  in  a  country  which  has  neither 
ice  nor  seal,  and  their  attachment  for  their  own  land  is  most 
decided. 

Many  persons  evince  a  most  lively  affection  for  their  country, 
yet  are  not  locative  in  their  habits,  and  care  little  for  a  settled  place 
of  abode ;  yet  these  two  faculties  are  in  harmony  and  mutually 
assist  each  other.  Their  local  signs  in  the  face  adjoin,  and  their 
origin  is  the  same :  both  are  derived  from  the  action  of  the  glands. 
The  perfected  phase  of  this  trait,  which  is  observed  in  statesmen 
and  orators,  is  due  to  the  general  development  and  perfecting  of 
tliis  trait,  assisted  by  other  perfected  powers  in  the  individual  Uius 
exhibiting  it 

There  are  men  in  private  life  who  are  unknown  to  history  and 
to  fame,  whose  love  of  country  is  not  excelled  by  any  statesman  or 
hero.  There  are  women,  too,  whose  Patriotism  is  of  the  highest 
order.  Such  women  are  the  mothers  of  patriot  heroes.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  man  has  not  a  single  mental  faculty  which  is  not 
equally  the  attribute  of  woman,  and  if  woman  is  possessed  of 
Patriotism  it  is  intended  that  she  should  use  it  and  transmit  it, 
for  every  faculty  is  for  use.  Nothing  is  created  by  Nature  with- 
out a  purpose,  and  if  it  be  argued  that  Love  of  Country  was  given 
to  woman  to  transmit  to  her  sons,  I  answer  that  it  might  have  been 
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given  to  the  male  only,  and  so  transmitted  as  a  masculine  faculty 
exdumvely  without  the  intervention  of  the  female. 

The  pages  of  history  are  brilliant  with  the  deeds  of  patriotic 
heroines,  and  for  one  whose  glorious  deeds  shine  forth  with  noon- 
day brilUancy  there  aie  thousands  unknown  to  fame  who  have 
given  up  sons,  fathers,  and  brothers,  as  well  as  risked  their  own 
lives  and  fortunes,  in  defense  of  their  country ;  and  the  bead-roll 
of  fiime  might  be  enriched  with  names  whose  deeds  were  as  great 
as  those  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Charlotte  Corday,  or  Madame  Roland. 
This  faculty  is  universal  in  the  higher  races,  and  is  an  animal  or 
primitive  &culty,  and  manifested,  of  course,  in  a  Umited  and 
animal-like  way  by  birds  and  beasts,  who  show  most  decided  love 
for  their  own  countries  by  pining  and  drooping  when  transported 
to  countries  unfavorable  to  their  development.  W'e  must  not  argue 
that  animals  do  not  possess  all  of  the  faculties  common  to  man 
because  they  do  not  express  them  as  we  do. 

We  shall  do  credit  to  our  modesty  if  we  refrain  from  setting 
ourselves  up  too  high  above  those  creatures  in  whose  organisms 
reside  the  self-same  traits  of  honesty,  affection,  maternal  love, 
fidelity,  industry,  patience,  love  of  home  and  of  country  which  the 
highest  human  races  possess,  varying  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  faculties  which  derive  their 
sustenance  from  the  action  of  the  glands  have  each  a  separate 
source  of  supply ;  for  example,  the  sentiment  of  Amativeness  un- 
doubtedly derives  its  power  from  the  development  of  the  glands 
belongirg  to  the  reproductive  system,  while  the  sentiment  of  Love 
of  Young  doubtless  receives  its  sustenance  from  the  mammary 
glands,  which  are  largest  in  the  female  and  only  rudimentary  in 
the  male.  This  deficiency  in  the  male  would  account  for  the 
superior  strength  of  this  sentiment  in  woman.  Love  of  Home  and 
of  Country,  as  well  as  Approbativeness  and  Hospitality,  I  think  must 
be  derived  from  the  intestinal  glands.  Their  signs  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mouth,  the  principal  organ  of  digestion,  would 
indicate  this  to  be  the  case. 

FAC0LTIES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  REPRODnCTtVE  STSTEH. 

AmoHveness,  or  Love  of  the  Sexes. — Amativeness  and  repro- 
ductive capacity  are  known  by  thickness,  moisture,  and  redness  of 
the  ceTitre  of  the  upper  lip.  When  very  thick  it  also  denotes 
glandular,  muscular,  and  adipose  development.  This  sign  is  better 
defined  in  the  physiognomies  of  ancient  races  and  in  European 
faces  than  in  American  people.  The  function  of  reproduction  is 
more  a,ctive  in  the  muscular  or  artistic  classes  than  in  aU  others, 
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and  those  who  have  excelled  in  creative  art  will  disclose  the  fiign 
of  this  Unction  and  faculty  well  defined. 

Its  use  primarily  is  for  tlie  propagation,  creation,  and  per- 
petuation of  the  race.  Its  moral  significance  is  of  incalculable 
importance,  for  upon  its  marmal  action  and  natural  and  religious 
use  the  purity  and  welfare  of  the  human  family  are  dependent 
It  has  no  functional  activity  until  the  age  of  puberty,  at  which 
time  important  moral  as  well  as  physical  changes  occur.  These 
changes  are  equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new 
faculty  and  function.  Its  full  moral  and  physiological  importance 
should  be  taught  to  youth,  as  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  its 
powers  may  lead  to  disastrous  results,  which  may  descend  to  the 
innocent  for  generations  and  lead  to  the  utter  demoralization  of 
entire  communities. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  regard  the  sexual  system  as  some- 
thing bad,  and  entirely  animal  in  its  influence  upon  the  human 
mind;  how  much  that  is  moral,  beautiful,  aspiring,  social,  and  ar- 
tistic proceeds  from  its  normal  development  the  reader  will  learn  as 
we  continue  the  science  of  physiognomy  in  these  pages.  I  feel  very 
much  strengthened  and  fortified  in  my  theories  by  much  that  Dr. 
Mandsley  has  written,  and  it  is  due  ray  readers  that  my  ideas, 
novel  and  unique  as  they  may  seem,  should  be  supplemented  by 
authority  from  those  who  have  made  a  life-time  study  of  mind  in 
all  its  phases.  In  referring  to  the  fact  that  conscience  is  a  matter 
of  physical  organization,  and  also  of  the  effect  of  depreciated 
sexual  power  in  man,  he  remarks  : — 

Of  tlie  moral  character  of  eunucli8,  all  that  we  can  briefly  say  is  tbat 
in  most  eases  they  have  no  moral  character  ;  their  minds  are  mutilated,  like 
their  bodies ;  with  the  deprivation  of  sexual  feeling,  the}'  are  deprived  of 
all  the  mental  growth  and  energy  which  it  directly  or  remotely  impairs. 
How  much  this  is  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  were  man  deprived  of  the 
instinct  of  propagation,  and  of  all  that  mentally  springs  from  it,  I  doubt 
not  that  most  of  the  poetry  and  perhaps  all  of  the  moral  feeling  would  be 
cut  out  of  his  life.* 

Comment  on  such  evidence  is  wholly  unnecessary.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  faces  of  all  persons  who  are  most  remarkable  for  moral 
or  mental  energy  will  prove  the  statements  here  made.  All  todl- 
sexed  men  and  women  inspire  more  attention  and  exert  more  in- 
fluence in  their  communities  than  do  those  who  are  more  feebly 
endowed  in  this  respect.  I  have  never  seen  the  portrait  or  face  of 
any  character  remarkable  for  any  mental  or  moral  gift  whose 
countenance  and  physique  showed  a  lack  of  procreative  power. 
The  organs  of  reproduction  are  situated  in  the  vegetative  or  chem- 
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ical  division  of  the  body.  The  signs  for  Amativeness  and  the  re- 
productive system  are  located  in  the  vegetative  division  of  the  fiice. 
Now,  although  the  organs  of  this  system  arc  muscular,  the  func- 
tional action  of  these  systems,  both  in  male  and  female,  are  chemical 
mainly,  and  assisted  by  the  action  of  tlie  glandular  system.  The 
growth  of  the  embryo  is  a  purely  \  cgetative  or  chemical  process, 
as  much  so  as  is  the  growth  of  a  plant 

The  procreative  act  is  the  highest,  holiest,  as  well  as  the  most 
constructive  and  creative  of  which  man  is  capable.  It  should  he 
so  taught  and  understood,  and  its  high  office  comprehended 
thoroughly  by  those  who  enter  matrimony. 

Love  of  Ymmg. — The  local  sign  for  love  of  children,  pets, 
and  animals  is  shown  by  the  drooping  of  each  side  of  the  upper 
lip  on  either  side  of  Amativeness,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  companion.  It  forms  a  little  "scallop"  shape,  which 
also  assists  in  giving  beauty  to  the  mouth.  Indeed,  all  well- 
developed  mouths  present  this  appearance  more  or  less.  Every 
function  that  is  of  use  to  the  individual,  and  in  a  normal  condition, 
sets  a  sign  of  beauty  in  the  face,  and  those  who  learn  to  under- 
stand these  signs  and  their  signification  will  enjoy  beauties  which 
are  denied  to  those  ignorant  of  them. 

In  some  subjects  the  outer  sides  of  the  lip  project  downward, 
almost  overlapping  the  lower  lip,  just  as  is  seen  in  dogs  and  cows 
and  other  animals  whose  love  of  offspring  is  intense.  This  sign  is 
situated  in  the  same  place  in  all  the  higher  animals.  As  I  liave 
stated  elsewhere,  when  Nature  gives  the  love  or  capacity  for  any 
pursuit  she  also  gives  some  kind  of  power  for  its  expression. 
Hence,  when  we  observe  this  sign  largely  defined,  we  must  infer 
that  the  ability  to  nourish  or  care  for  the  young  accom]>anies  it 
In  some  it  betokens  the  physical  development  essential  to  the 
nourishment  of  offspring, — that  is  to  say,  good  digestion  and  a 
suitable  endowment  of  the  glandular  system.  In  others,  in  whom 
the  brain  system  is  predominant,  it  is  associated  with  a  mirthful- 
constructive  talent,  whicli  manifests  itself  in  the  invention  of 
stories,  games,  and  amusements  for  the  diversion  of  the  young. 
Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  the  celebrated  writer  for  children,  exhibits 
this  formation  ;  all  the  signs  of  this  kind  of  talent  are  prominent 
in  her  physiognomy. 

This  faculty  is  manifested  in  others  by  love  of  teaching  and 
training  young  children  and  animals.  No  one  can  succeed  in 
training  dogs  or  horses  who  has  not  tliis  faculty.  All  of  the  facul- 
ties anid  functions  in  the  Vegetative  or  Cliemical  Division  of  the 
face  are  related  in  some  degree  to  the  glandular  system.  Now,  as 
love  of  oifspring  is  generally  stronger  in  woman  than  in  man,  she 
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is  by  Nature  especially  fitted  to  nourish  the  young,  and  the  setiH- 
mcnt  of  Love  of  Young  is  created  and  sustauted  by  the  glandular 
system — by  the  mammary  glands  in  particular.  In  man  these 
glands  are  rudimental,  hence  his  love  for  and  desire  to  nourish  and 
toke  care  of  the  young  is  not  so  strong  as  In  woman,  although 
several  well-authenticated  cases  are  found  in  medical  works  of  men 
who  were  able  to  nourish  babes  at  their  breasts.  There  are  a  few 
ducts  and  a  small  gland  in  the  mammse  of  men,  it  is  true,  and  it 
is  quite  likely,  under  some  abnormal  conditions  of  the  generative 
function  in  man,  that  the  mammary  glands  have  become  en- 
larged, as  is  well  known  in  cases  where  the  testes  have  become 
atrophied. 

This  function  and  facidty,  it  will  be  observed,  has  its  moral 
and  intellectual  use,  as  well  as  its  physiological  power.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  important  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  protectors 
of  infant  life  and  health  and  the  conservator  of  posterity.  The 
signs  of  the  functions  and  faculties  in  the  Chemical  Division  of  the 
body  are  the  most  easily  recognized  by  the  ordinary  observer ;  but 
more  profound  thought  and  reason  are  necessary  to  carry  this  law 
of  correspondence  of  fujictiom  wWi  mental  and  moral  facitUiea  to 
its  ultimate  conclusions. 

Where  there  is  large  Love  of  Young,  in  combination  with  an 
average  or  good  physical  development  of  body,  all  of  the  fecial 
glands  will  present  an  active  appearance,  exhibited  by  a  healthy, 
red  hue,  and  moist  condition.  The  portion  of  the  upper  lip  where 
the  sign  for  Love  of  Young  is  located  exhibits  redness  and  moisture. 
The  eyes  will  appear  bright  and  moist,  and  all  of  the  glands  con- 
cerned in  assimilation  will  be  found  active.  The  juices  extracted 
from  the  nutriment  are  received  into  the  lacteal  glands,  and 
supply  the  body  with  nourishment.  The  better  the  development 
of  these  glands,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  the  "sentiments" 
of  Love  of  Young,  Mirthfulness,  Approbativeness,  Benevolence, 
and  Sociality. 

Many  physiologists  and  modem  writers  on  mind  have  ob- 
served the  action  and  effect  of  hope,  joy,  fear,  and  rage  upon  the 
glandular  system ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  have  never  in  one 
instance,  that  I  am  aware  of,  connected  the  several  glands  with 
these  various  and  distbtct  related  emotions  as  their  source  or  origin. 
Pathognomy  ought  to  have  enlightened  them  on  this  point,  as  in- 
sanity has  opened  the  door  so  widely  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
origin  of  mental  powers.  Yet,  we  find  among  writers  such  ob- 
servations as  the  following,  which  I  claim  corroborate  my  position 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  emotions  of  Hope,  Approbation,  Benevolence, 
Love  of  Young,  and  Mirthfulness. 
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SaysDr  Tuke:— 

As  respects  secretioD,  the  emotions,  by  causing  a  larger  amount  of 
blood  to  be  transmitted  to  a  gland,  increase  tensibility  and  warmth,  and  so 
gtimulate  its  functions;  or  they  may  directly  excite  the  process  by  their 
influence  on  nerves  supplying  the  glands.* 

Mirihfulness. — ^The  most  prominent  sign  of  this  faculty  is 
found  at  the  outer  corners  of  the  mouth.  It  is  shown  firstly  by  a 
depression  caused  (when  smiling)  by  the  action  of  the  two  muscles 
named  major  and  minor  zygomaticus,  which  draw  the  mouth  out- 
ward and  upward,  and,  secondly,  by  glandular  tissue  or  adipose 
material.  The  more  these  muscles  are  exercised,  the  more  defined 
the  impress  of  such  activity  is  apparent,  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
often  find  dimples  at  this  place.  In  those  who  are  less  playfid 
and  mirthful,  small  vertical  wrinkles  are  seen.  This  sign  adjoins 
the  local  sign  for  Love  of  Young,  and  by  virtue  of  its  character  is 
connected  naturally  and  necessarily  with  it.  In  some  it  causes  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  to  turn  upward.  Laurence  Sterne,  the  cele- 
brated humorous  writer,  had  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked  manner. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  care  and  amusement  of  the  young  as  well  as  to 
the  recreation  of  adult  life.  It  is  in  one  sense  creative  or  construct- 
ive^ like  Amativeness,  as  it  assists  in  contriving  and  planning 
amusements  for  old  and  young;  it  shows  in  witty  and  funny 
speeches,  and  attracts  all  by  mirthful  and  lovable  manners;  it  is 
idso  an  aid  to  digestion,  and  adjoins  its  most  prominent  sign.  All 
display  of  anger  or  sadness  while  eating  impedes  digestion,  while 
mirth  assists  its  action.  The  source  of  supply  of  MirthfUlness  is 
undoubtedly  glandular,  althougli  the  muscles  assist  its  expression. 
The  zygomaticus  minor  muscle  is  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  or 
entirely  wanting. 

The  location  of  Mirthfulness  near  the  mouth  and  its  intimate 
relation  to  Love  of  Young  point  to  its  origin  as  glandular,  depend- 
ing undoubtedly  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  nutrition  assimi- 
lated and  animal  warmth  supplied  to  the  system  by  the  action  of 
the  lacteal  glands.  Shriveled,  thin  persons,  or  dyspeptics,  are  not 
as  mirthful  as  those  whose  digestion  is  unimpaired ;  and  as  dys- 
peptics regain  health  and  ilormal  conditions  their  love  of  fun  and 
mirthfulness  returns  to  its  natuml  state.  The  location  of  this 
function  and  faculty  and  the  effect  of  its  normal  and  abnormal 
action  evidence  its  origin.  Like  all  the  faculties  found  in  the 
Vegetative  System,  it  must  be  considered  as  having  its  support 
&om  sources  similar  to  those  of  other  ftinctions  and  faculties  in 
this  system.    The  association  of  all  these  functions  is  for  mutual 
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support  and  assistance;  hence,  their  origin  is  easily  determined. 
To  "laugh  and  grow  fat"  is  a  truism.  Anger  and  sadness  suppress 
the  normal  supply  of  secretions,  while  mirth  and  contentment 
excite  them  to  action. 

Ill  regard  to  the  processes  of  Nutrition,  the  pleasurable  emotions 
tend  to  excite  them ;  hetice,  the  excitement  of  certain  feelings,  if  definitely 
directed,  restores  healthy  action  to  an  afiiected  part  and  removes  abnor- 
mal growths.  The  pleasurable  emotions  tend  to  act  only  in  one  direction, 
that  of  increased  activity  of  the  secretions,  but  the  painful  emotions  act 
both  in  stimulating  and  in  arresting  secretions.  Thus,  Grief  excites  the 
lachrymal  and  Rage  the  salivary  glands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salivary 
secretion  may  be  checked  by  Fear,  and  the  gastric  by  Anxiety.* 

Most  of  us  have  witnessed  the  depressing  effects  upon  the 
mind  caused  by  the  recital  of  sad  news,  or  by  long-continued 
anxiety.  These  effects  extend  to  the  digestive  processes,  and  many 
persons,  when  under  the  influence  of  grief,  sadness,  or  anxiety, 
lose  all  relish  and  desire  for  food,  and  also  the  power  to  digest 
nourishment.  In  this  condition  it  is  wrong  to  urge  the  sufferer  to 
eat,  and  great  harm  may  result  in  the  attempt. 

Instead  of  making  attempts  to  force  them  to  take  nourishment, 
a  pleasant,  cheerful  manner  sliould  mark  those  surrounding  tlie 
individual,  and  the  mind  should  be  led  to  more  hopeful  and  clieer- 
ing  views.  In  this  manner,  the  natural  secretions  which  have 
been  affected  by  unpleasant  emotions  will  gradually  return  to  a 
normal  condition,  and  the  appetite  be  in  this  manner  restored. 

Piieiim<iUven€88  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  glandular  system,  yet  its  function  is  not  perfected  until  the 
blood  has  received  the  purifying  influences  of  the  oxygen  as  it 
reaches  the  lungs.  Color  also  has  a  mixed  origin,  being  both 
glandular  and  arterial. 

Sanativ&iesa  belongs  partly  to  tlie  glandular  system,  but  is 
assisted  by  the  muscular  powers. 


Hope, — ^The  degree  of  this  very  important  faculty  found  in  at 
individual  is  dependent  upon  the  normal  action  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  liver.  If  the  liver  be  of  good  quality — that  is  to  say,  fre< 
from  all  inherited  weakness,  and  always  acting  normally — a  higl 
quality  of  Hope  will  accompany  its  action.  Hope  is  a  great  sus 
tainerof  life;  it  buoys  one  up  under  great  difficulties ;  it  gives  th< 
power  to  overcome  obstacles  by  a  hopeful,  cheerful  cast  of  min( 
— ii'  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  this  term  in  speaking  of  a  physica 
function,  for  we  derive  our  "mental  powers"  from  these  function 
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direct.  In  sickness  no  faculty  except  Firmness  so  sustains  the  spirits 
and  strength  of  the  invahd.  In  this  way  it  promotes  health  and  lon- 
gevity. Whenever  I  see  an  individual  with  cheerless,  despondent, 
hopeless  views  of  life  and  the  future,  I  look  for  a  liver  diseased 
either  by  abuse  or  by  inheritance  from  some  "blue,"  grim,  joyless, 
jaundiced,  bilious  ancestor,  and  I  find  this  invariably  the  case. 
How  little  people  think,  as  they  stuff  and  gorge  and  make  them- 
selves bilious  and  jaundiced,  of  the  gloom  and  wretchedness  they 
are  storing  up  for  future  generations,  cursing  the  unborn  and 
sending  down  to  posterity  the  blighting  effects  of  their  uncon- 
trolled appetites!  Surely,  it  is  here  reUgion  should  commence, 
where  it  is  most  needed;  and  Nature  has  placed  Conscientiousness 
in  the  Vegetative  Division  in  the  physical  basis  of  human  character, 
in  order  that  it  should  protect  the  body  in  purity  and  soundness, 
and  that  morality  should  prevail. 

A\Tien  I  observe  persons  whose  views  of  life  are  gloomy,  and 
who  Uve  without  hope,  I  cannot  refrain  from  paraphrasing  the 
Scriptures  thus: — 

Tlie  fathers  have  chewed  gall,  and  the  ehildren*s  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

I  suspect  there  must  have  been  many  keen,  observing, 
thoughtful  men  in  "  Bible  times,"  who  were  wiser  and  more  scien- 
tific than  they  dared  to  acknowledge — some  who  understood,  as 
Moses  did,  the  physical  construction  of  the  body,  as  well  as  man's 
requirements  toward  a  religious  life.  When  I  read  such  expres- 
sions as  the  "gall  of  bitterness,"  "bowels  of  mercy,"  etc.,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  some  of  the  men  of  those  times  must  have 
known  that  friendship  derived  its  merciful  attributes  from  the  in- 
testinal system,  and  tliat  hopelessness  and  bitterness  of  spirits  came 
from  an  overflow  of  the  gall-bladder;  else  why  such  expressions! 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  society  when  these  unfortunates  can 
be  made  to  clearly  understand  that  people  who  observe  their 
peculiarities  are  able  to  appreciate  them  from  the  stand-point  of 
physical  imperfection,  and  not  in  the  light  of  unpleasant  eccen- 
tricity. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  no  one  cares  to  pose 
in  the  light  of  the  "  interesting  hivalid."  Witli  the  development 
of  Face  and  Form  Reading  all  these  oddities,  resultant  from  a  dis- 
ordered liver,  will  be  classified  hi  their  proper  light  of  physical 
deformity.  No  one  cares  to  be  classed  among  the  physically  un- 
fortunate, like  tlie  hunchback,  the  clnb-footed,  and  the  blind; 
and  if  an  increased  knowledge  as  to  the  true  relations  existing 
between  the  liver  and  the  disposition  can  be  generally  disseminated, 
it  will  result  in  a  greater  degree  of  caution  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  appetite.     Suggestions  as  to  curbing  the  demands  of  the 
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palate,  however,  are  not  usually  received  with  much  enthusiasm, 
and  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  faither,  except  to  say  that  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  great  responsibility  rests  on  parents  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  dietary  for  their  children,  if  they  would  secure 
for  them  a  perfect  digestion. 

The  liver  being  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  we  must  infer 
that  it  creates  important  mental  states.  The  greatest  writers  on 
mind  seem  to  realize  its  importance,  and  have  gathered  extensive 
evidence  by  observation  and  experiment  which  go  far  toward 
proving  its  intimate  relation  to  mental  activity.  The  evidence 
collected  by  this  class  of  writers  is  chiefly  obtained  by  observing 
this  organ  in  a  state  of  disease.  Not  having  any  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  face  by  which  to  make  observations  of  the  liver 
in  a  state  of  health,  nor  to  observe  how  it  affects  the  normal  in- 
dividual, their  only  resource  has  been  pathological  observation, 
such  as  is  had  in  cases  of  sudden  emotion  or  long-continued  dis- 
orders of  this  viscus.  And  until  physicians  and  metaphysicians 
are  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  facts  of  scientific  physiog- 
nomy these  methods  alone  will  have  to  be  employed  in  the  study 
of  those  diseases  of  the  mind  induced  by  disorders  of  the  Uver,  or, 
conversely,  diseases  of  the  hver  induced  by  injuries  to  the  brain 
or  brought  on  by  violent  emotion.  The  following  description  of 
disease  of  the  Uver,  produced  by  mental  shock,  is  stated  thus  by 
Dr.  Tuke,    He  remarks : — 

Dr.  Budd,  in  his  "Diseasea  of  the  Liver,"*  observes  that  jaundice 
following  mental  shock,  long-continued  anxiety  or  grief,  is  often  unattende<l 
by  any  alarming  symptom,  but  now  and  then,  after  it  has  existed  for  some 
time  without  any  symptoms  indicative  of  especial  danger,  disorder  of  the 
brain  which  proves  rapidly  fatal  comes  on.  After  death,  in  such  cases,  por- 
tions of  the  Uver  are  sometimes  found  completely  disorganized.  It  would 
seem  th<U  some  virulent  poison  is  generated  in  the  liver  which  deranges  and 
then  paralyzes  the  brain,  and  after  death  comes  softening  and  disorganiza^ 
tion  of  the  liver  itself.  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip  asserts  that  depression  of  mind, 
if  protracted,  alters  the  structure  of  the  liver. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  liver  over  mental  states,  Dr.  John 
Wm.  Draper  observes : — 

'  It  is,  however, on  all  hands  admitted  that  nothing  bo  quickly  disturbs 
the  brain  in  its  action  as  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver.  If,  throngh  a 
partial  &ilure  in  the  operation  of  that  great  gland,  the  products  which  it 
should  normally  secrete  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  or  have  to  seek 
new  channels  for  their  escape,  the  vigor  of  the  intellect  ii  at  once  impaired.-^ 

Not  only  is  the  general  condition  of  the  mind  impaired  by 
pathological  changes  in  the  action  of  the  liver,  but  where  there 
is  an  inherited  defect  either  in  size  or  activity  of  this  organ  there 
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is  a  corresponding  defect  in  the  activity  and  clearness  of  the  in- 
tellect ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  reasoning  and  analytical 
powers. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  this  viscus  is  both  an  excreting 
as  well  as  a  secreting  oigan ;  hence,  it  assists  in  relieving  the  sys- 
tem of  impurities,  where  its  action  is  strong  and  active.  A  tem- 
porary disturbance  of  its  function,  as  is  seen  in  a  toi-pid  or  inact- 
ive state  of  the  liver,  ^produces  a  temporary  inert  condition  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  a  cheerless,  melancholy,  "  blue "  state  of  feeling, 
which  a  return  to  normal  action  completely  clianges  to  activity  of 
mind  and  to  a  cheerful,  hopeful  condition.  It  is  well  known  that  per- 
sons transacting  btisiness  while  laboring  imder  temporary  disease  of 
the  liver  are  not  so  well  able  to  perform  their  business  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  as  when  in  their  normal  condition  ;  neither  have 
they  the  same  control  of  the  moral  nature.  This  fact  is  too  well 
known  to  require  proofs  from  me.  This  being  admitted,  how  then 
can  it  be  doubted  that  a  healthy  condition  of  the  liver  leads  to 
morality,  while  an  unhealthy  state  of  this  organ  conduces  to  feeble- 
ness of  moral  action  t 

The  firttt  and  most  important  knowledge  for  mankind  to  gain 
is  that  concerning  his  own  body,  and  a  health-catechism  should  be 
the  first  book  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth,  who  should  be  taught 
that  the  worst  siri  against  God's  law  is  to  breathe  impure  air ;  next, 
to  drink  impure  water  and  eat  improper  food ;  and  that  to  keep 
these  laws  is  the  "  chief  end  of  man."  If  the  body  be  kept  in  a 
normal  condition,  pure  morals  and  good  minds  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  the  result  The  candid  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  ere  this  have 
become  convinced  that  true  religion  and  a  good  liver  are  in  direct 
relation  to  each  other.  It  has  been  shown  that  insanity  is  olten 
tile  result  of  a  diseased  liver.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  can  it  not  be 
readily  seen  how  essential  to  a  pure  mind  and  religious  life  is  a 
sound  liver] 


FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  INTESTINAL  SYSTEM. 

Friend^ip. — Friendship  is  related  to  and  sustained  by  the 
intestinal  system,  and  is  comprised  in  the  chemical  or  vegetative 
part  of  the  process  of  digestion.  Its  principal  local  sign  is  fullness 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cheek,  and  adjoins  the  chief  sign  for 
Digestion,  or  Alimentivcness.  Fullness  of  the  salivary  glands 
just  in  front  of  the  ear-opening  is  another  sign  of  assimilative 
capacity.  The  first  stages  of  digestion — those  performed  by  the 
stomach — are  produced  by  muscular  action  chiefly,  with  slight 
assistance  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  salivary  and  gastric 
juices.    The  most  important  part  of  digestion  is  carried^n  by  .the 
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alimentary  canal,  commencing  with  the  duodenum.  The  food,  in 
its  passage  through  the  intestines,  is  acted  upon  by  the  secretions 
of  the  Uver  and  pancreas ;  and  in  this  part  of  digestion  the  process 
is  mainly  chemical ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  juices  needed  for  ani- 
mal heat  and  warmth,  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body  generally,  are 
found.  It  is  here  that  color  is  evolved  by  chemical  action  and  sent 
through  the  glands  and  veins  to  its  several  destinations  in  the  tis- 
sues by  the  power  of  the  same  action  without  the  slightest  assist- 
ance from  the  muscular  system ;  and  when  we  observe  fullness  of 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  cheek  and  a'bright-red  color,  we  know  that 
Friendship  is  active,  bccjiuse  the  power,  the  warmth  essential  to  its 
action,  is  present  in  the  body  in  just  the  right  proportion  to  enable 
the  individual  to  perform  the  offices  essential  to  the  active  duties 
which  Friendship  exacts.  A  thin,  flat,  pale,  or  bluish  upper 
cheek  shows  the  reverse  of  this  faculty,  and  will  always  be  accom- 
panied by  a  small  or  relatively  defective  intestinal  system. 

Friendship,  hke  Love,  is  both  a  benevolent  and  a  selfish  trait 
Its  character  is  dual,  as  is  its  functlotiali  cuition^  for  the  glands  both 
excrete  and  absorb.  Primarily,  it  seeks  to  phase  itself  in  social 
enjoyments,  in  the  society  of  friends,  and  in  eating  and  drinking 
with  them.  It  is  not,  Uke  the  Irishman's  "  reciprocity,"  all  on  one 
side.  It  seeks,  aUo,  the  enjoyment  of  those  it  loves ;  and,  where 
there  is  a  good  admixture  of  the  Architectui'al  or  Mathematical 
powers,  it  assists,  by  planning  and  personal  service,  in  every  way 
the  interests  of  the  objects  of  its  affection.  A  good  development 
of  tlie  intestinal  system  gives  to  the  organism  the  juices  and 
nourishment  needed  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  Friendship,  and 
also  affords  the  animal  warmth  essential  to  the  creation  and  per- 
petuation of  this  faculty,  either  as  a  sentiment  or  soci^d  enjoyment. 
Its  physical  basis,  as  I  have  shown,  is  in  the  Chemical  Division ;  and, 
in  its  primitive  aspect,  it  creates  a  desire  for  association  and  com- 
imnionship.  In  tlie  early  stages  of  man's  development  it  assisted 
in  forming  tribes  and  clans,  and  tlie  faces  of  all  ckinnish  races  ex- 
hibit this  faculty  largely ;  as,  for  example,  the  Highland  Scotch,  the 
Swiss,  the  Hollanders,  and  others.  As  the  organism  rose  higher 
by  the  development  and  perfection  of  other  fiiculties,  it  exhibited 
itself  more  as  a  se/i^tme/i^,  and  showed  its  action  by  pleasant  speech, 
in  thought,  care,  and  active  works.  In  combination  with  the 
Chemical  Division  large  it  will  exhibit  itself  by  entertaining  friends 
with  feasts,  by  cooking  for  them,  and  by  presents  of  nice  foods, 
and  by  attention  to  their  bodily  wants.  With  the  Architectural 
faculties  added  it  shows  in  entertainments  also,  but  adds  both  se>t^ 
timent  and  good  deeds.  AVith  tlie  higliest  or  Mathematical  Divi- 
sion large,  where  the  brain  and  nerves  impart  sensitiveness,  it  will 
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be  exhibited  more  in  emotion,  feeling,  thought,  and  sentiment ;  in 
plans  for  the  welfare  of  friends;  in  poetry  dedicated  to  beloved 
objects;  and  by  presents  of  flowers,  books,  and  pictures,  and  by 
ddicate  attentions. 

The  Germans,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  sociable  and  friendly 
of  all  the  civilized  races.  They  are  also  the  best  feeders^  with  most 
uncommon  assimilative  powers.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  Friend- 
ship is  a  conservator  of  life,  and  assists  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  tlie  human  family,  both  morally  and  physiologically. 
Some  of  the  glands  involved  in  digestion  are  both  secretory  and 
excretory.  This  dual  action  gives  rise  to  a  dxud  manifestation  of 
Friendship ;  it  is  both  selfish  and  unselfish. 

The  erroneous  views  of  metaphysical  writers  as  to  the  origin 
of  mind  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  Friendship,  as  well  as  all 
other  sentiments,  is  originated  and  operatetl  by  brain-power  alone, 
llad  these  writers  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  man  in  a  scien- 
tific manner,  they  would  have  found  tliat  those  races  which  have  the 
best  assimilative  powers  are  inclined  to  be  tlie  most  sociable  and 
friendly.  Persons  who  are  very  abstemious  in  their  diet  always 
care  less  for  society  and  have  less  ability  for  social  efforts  than 
those  whose  digestion  is  very  strongly  developed.  The  act  of 
eating  is  itself  a  social  affair,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  together  those 
of  the  same  family  or  household,  and  this  constantly  recurring  act 
develops  the  desire  and  love  of  association.  Those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  large  Friendship  make  good  caterers  and  provide  well 
for  the  physical  wants  of  those  under  their  charge. 

Hollow-cheeked  and  pale-faced  persons  have  so  poor  a  diges- 
tion and  so  little  regard  for  food  tliat  they  are  incapable  of  selecting 
food  for  others ;  hence,  in  choosing  a  landlord  or  landlady,  never 
select  one  who  has  a  long,  thin,  pale  lace,  for,  with  every  desire  to 
please,  they  will  prove  themselves  less  capable  of  selecting  and 
preparing  food  and  drink  than  those  who  exhibit  a  full  and  rosy 
development  of  this  part  of  the  face. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  facial  signs  for  Alimentiveness, 
Sociality,  and  Friendship  are  significant,  and  serve  to  show  the 
common  origin  of  all  these  sentiments.  The  base  of  all  of  these 
is  ibiind  in  those  organs  which  conduce  to  the  ^wrfect  assimilation 
and  appropriation  of  the  nutriment  taken  into  the  system.  No 
metaphysician  that  I  am  aware  of  has  given  the  origin  of  any  of 
these  social  sentiments,  but  has  left  the  whole  matter  to  be  referred 
to  the  action  of  the  brain  system. 

I  think  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  persons  that  the 
brain  can  crmte  nothing  of  itself;  but  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  power  originated  or  residing  in  the  sevei'al  or^n  sy^ng  w||hin 
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the  body,  and  which  send  their  contributions  to  the  brain  through 
the  blood,  nerves,  and  muscles.  Tlie  bo(Jy  ia  t/ie  immufadory^  the 
brain  tlie  registering  ami  photographiny  apparatus ;  tlie  fa/ce  is  the 
index  or  dial  of  all  existing  states  and  ccmditions  ;  and  not  only  is 
the  face  the  register  of  all  moral,  mental,  and  physical  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  also  the  indicator  of  the  grade  of  development 
of  our  ancestors,  and  one  skilled  in  physiognomy  is  often  able 
to  tell  the  habits,  customs,  professions,  and  physical  powers  and 
weaknesses  of  one's  ancestors  by  means  of  the  focial  signs  ob- 
served. A  developed  friendship  is  not  created  in  one  generation,  but 
must  be  the  product  of  the  habits  of  many  ancestors ;  hence,  when 
we  observe  the  sign  for  Friendship,  Sociality,  or  Alimentiveness 
large  in  the  countenance  of  an  individual,  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  the  ancestors  of  that  person  were  friendly,  hospitable  peoi)le. 
In  this  way,  as  in  alf  ways,  "  our  deeds  do  follow  and  live  after 
us."  We  are  not  living  for  ourselves  alone,  neither  can  we,  if  we 
desire  it.  Our  faces  write  in  living  letters  not  only  our  characters, 
but  those  of  our  progenitors  also,  and  if  we  are  descended  from  the 
"  nobihty"  we  need  no  "  Herald's  College"  to  proclaim  it.  Our 
faces  settle  the  question.    Said  Voltaire : — 

If  as  much  care  were  taken  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  fine  men  as  is  done 
to  prevent  the  mixture  of  ignoble  blood  in  horses  and  dogs,  the  genealogy 
of  every  one  would  be  written  on  his  face  and  displayed  in  his  manners. 

There  have  been  master  minds  in  all  ages  of  the  world  who 
have  comprehended  that  the  face  was  intended  to  disclose  the 
character ;  but  as  a  practical  system  has  been  lacking  by  which  to 
locate  and  verify  the  signs  of  character,  intuition  has  been  the 
main  dependence  of  all  observers. 

The  physiognomy  of  Shakespeare  reveals  a  character  possessed 
of  a  large  degree  of  this  faculty.  He  was  by  tliis  power  enabled 
to  divine,  as  it  were,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  honest  or  dishonest 
persons  by  simply  coming  within  their  personal  atmosphere.  It 
was  thus  he  compreh«ided  character  instantaneously.  His  writ- 
ings, as  well  as  his  physiognomy,  prove  his  possession  of  this 
power. 

Analysis. — As  I  have  previously  shown  that  Hope  deriA'es  its 
power  from  a  portion  of  the  glandular  system, — viz.,  from  the  liver, — 
so  also  we  shall  find  that  the  analytical  power  is  in  strong  sympathy 
with  the  same  organ.  Its  facial  sign  adjoins  that  of  Hope,  and  is 
situated  upon  the  septum  of  the  nose  directly  under  the  cautionary 
action  of  the  nostrils.  These  two  facidties  and  functions  (Hope 
and  Analysis)  occupy  a  position  about  midway  between  the  Vege- 
tative, or  chemical,  and  the  Muscular,  or  mechanical  divisions  of  the 
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face  and  body,  and  are  both  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  liver. 
This  organ  has  the  power  of  excreting  and  secreting,  and  assists 
by  its  clearness  of  action  the  so-called  mental  operations  so  neces- 
sary in  mechanical,  artistic,  and  Uterary  work. 

The  sign  for  the  liver  and  Hope  in  the  &ce  is  situated  just 
above  the  V^^etative  Division  of  the  physiognomy,  yet  it  seems  to 
assist  the  action  of  tliis  department  as  well  as  the  action  of  the 
other  divisions  above ;  particularly  does  it  affect  the  lungs  and  heart. 
AVe  know  that  this  is  the  fact  physiologically,  and,  if  physiologi- 
cally, the  mental"  character  is  affected  by  such  interaction.  The 
kind  of  analytical  power  to  which  the  action  of  the  liver  gives  rise 
is  better  adapted  to  the  analyjsis  of  art,  literature,  mechanism,  and 
science,  than  the  sort  which  is  essential  to  abstract  reasoning. 
Hence,  we  observe  with  inventive,  fertile,  imaginative,  and  artistic 
persons  this  sign  is  very  pronounced.  The  septum  of  the  nose  of 
such  subjects  will  be  seen  projecting  downward,  with  an  unusual 
clearness  of  the  skin  and  brightness  of  the  eye,  thus  evidencing 
that  the  biliary  system  is  doing  its  perfect  work.  A  large  iiontal 
brain,  if  of  high  quality,  gives  the  power  to  reason  abstractly,  but 
for  reflection  resulting  in  action^  as  in  executive  administration, 
and  in  the  several  forms  of  art,  as  in  painting,  sculpture,  acting,  etc., 
an  active  liver  is  necessary,  as  this  gives  clearness  and  activity  in 
carrying  out  the  ideas  which  the  mind  has  formed. 

Physiology  teaches  that  the  liver  acts  as  a  sort  of  "clearing 
house  "  for  the  blood  of  the  entire  system,  and  that  its  office  is  to 
cleanse  and  purify  the  blood  before  it  ascends  to  the  brain.  This 
being  the  case,  we  can  readily  understand  how  essential  to  the 
btain  is  the  periect  action  of  this  organ  in  all  its  operations.  Hence 
it  is  that  where  we  observe  the  facial  sign  for  the  liver  we  always 
find  a  good  degree  of  analytical  power  accompanying  it.  This 
iact  should  teach  us  that  if  we  wish  to  increase  our  mental 
powers  we  should  pay  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  liver,  as 
&r  more  depends  upon  the  condition  of  this  organ  than  most 
people  are  aware  of.  The  purity  and  vigor  of  the  entire  body 
depends  upon  the  purity  and  quality  of  tlie  blood,  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  interaction  of  the  liver,  blood,  nerves,  and  brain  are  all 
concerned  in  intellectual  manifestations  and  power.  All  oi^ns 
of  the  viscera  are  directly  related  to  mentality,  and  the  mind  is 
dependent  upon  their  normal  action  for  the  ability  to  manifest 
Hope,  Analysis,  and  other  sentiments  and  powers.  I  feel  justified 
in  naming  the  liver  as  the  basis  of  Analysis,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  observed  this  faculty  most  active  wlien  the  liver  was  most 
developed,  and  not  so  active  in  those  in  whom  the  sign  for  the  liver 
was  small,  even  when  the  fore-brain  was  well  developed.  Another 
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reason  for  considering  these  faculties  as  having  a  common  basis  is 
becaiise  tlieir  signs  adjoin  each  other  in  the  septum;  and  it  is  a 
law  of  physiognomy,  as  well  as  of  physiology,  that  those  faculties 
and  functions  which  are  grouped  in  close  juxtaposition  are  mutually 
related  to  and  assist  each  other. 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROM   THE  NERVES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Modesty. — The  most  prominent  sign  of  Modesty  is  shown  by 
a  vertical  depression  running  down  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip. 
It  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  a  love  of  purity,  cleanliness,  and  gener- 
ally of  chastity ;  all  of  which  are  conducive  to  health  and  long  life. 
Persons  exhibiting  this  sign  use  refined  language,  dislike  all  coarse 
or  smutty  jokes  or  allusions;  love  neatness  of  attire,  and  desire  to 
change  their  clothing  often;  dislike  bad  odors  emanating  from  the 
breath  or  skin;  bathe  frequently;  and  in  all  ways  testify  to 
cleanly,  chaste,  and  modest  tastes.  Its  location  near  Amativeness 
and  Self-esteem  suggests  the  beauty  and  utility  of  its  placing. 

Modesty  is  related  to  the  brain  and  nerve  system,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  nerves  of  the  skin-covering  mainly.  The  sen^itvve- 
uess  of  tlie  skin  demands  that  care  shall  be  exercised  in  promoting 
the  comfort  of  the  body  by  cleanliness  without  and  purity  within. 
Individuals  exhibiting  the  sign  for  Modesty  take  as  much  pains  in 
the  preparation  of  their  food  as  they  do  in  preserving  the  skin,  for 
Modesty  is  more  than  "skin  deep."  It  is  concerned  with  the 
intei'ior  conditions  as  well  as  with  the  exterior ;  for  it  is  only  hy 
having  a  state  of  soundness  and  purity  of  the  digestive  system  that 
a  fine,  clear,  healthy  skin  can  be  obtained;  and  although  very 
cleanly,  chaste,  and  modest  persons  may  not  know  enough  of  the 
raiiomile  of  this  faculty  to  reason  upon  it  they  will  observe,  if  they 
attend  to  it,  that  they  are  inclined  to  be  fastidious  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  their  food  and  drink.  Care  in  this  direction  prevents 
the  pimples  and  blotches  which  are  often  observed  in  the  counte- 
nances and  on  the  bodies  of  many  persons. 

Modesty  is  innate  in  those  who  exhibit  it  laigely.  It  has 
many  phases,  and  presents  both  physical  and  mental  aspects. 
Some  individuals  exhibit  only  one  phase,  others  possess  seyeral 
characteristics.  Those  persons  whose  skins  are  thick,  greasy,  and 
rough,  and  whose  hair  is  very  coarse  and  dull  are  never  as  modest 
and  cleanly  as  those  who  arc  the  reverse,  and  this  is  still  anotlier 
proof  of  its  origin. 

The  situation  of  the  local  sign  is  most  wisely  placed,  for  on 
the  one  hand  it  tempers  and  modifies  the  eflects  of  Amativeness, 
which  would  otherwise  descend  to  coarse,  low,  and  sensual  beha\lor, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  modifies  Self-esteem,  which  unrestrained 
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would  exhibit  egotism  of  the  most  offensive  and  unbearable  descrip> 
tioD.  Scarcely  any  sign  so  exhibits  the  wisdom  of  its  placing  as 
the  local  sign  for  Modesty.  Tliis  sign  is  general  as  well  as  local, 
and  fine,  clear  skin,  as  well  as  bright,  fine,  glossy  Ixair,  attests  to 
diat  love  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  which  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  phases. 

AXALTSIS  or  THE  GLANDULAR  SYSTEM  AND  OLFACTORY  GANGLION. 

Cauf  totmiess. — One  of  the  principal  facial  signs  of  Caution  is 
shown  by  extreme  length  of  nose.  Its  principal  use  is  to  protect 
the  body  by  the  sense  of  scent,  which  prevents  all  hurtful  and 
noxious  materials  from  entering  the  stomach,  and  keeps  poisonous 
gases  and  odors  from  the  lungs.  The  sense  of  scent  acts  as  a 
sentinel;  hence  its  position,  directly  above  the  mouth.  This  sign 
is  conceded  by  all  physiognomists.  In  the  animal  world  this 
foculty  is  more  used  than  in  the  human  race ;  for  we  depend  more 
than  Uiey  upon  our  eyes  and  acquired  experience.  The  eyes  and 
obserratiou  are  not  so  well  suited  to  this  purpose  in  animals  as  tlioy 
are  in  men,  hence  it  is  that  all  animals  smell  their  food  constantly 
during  a  meal.  The  herbivorous  animals,  while  in  a  natuml  state, 
seldom  touch  any  grass  or  herb  which  is  poisonous  or  detrimental 
to  them — so  unerring  is  their  scent;  yet,  after  becoming  domesti- 
cated, they  lose  this  faculty  partially.  This  sense  is  perhaps  as 
high  as  man*s  power  for  observation.;  yet  people  usually  speak  of 
it  as  "animal  instinct,"  conveying  the  idea  that  this  faculty  is 
something  infcrior  to  human  observation,  while  in  reality  it  is  far 
superior  to  it ;  for  no  human  being  can  tell  by  scent  alone,  without 
experience,  whether  certain  plants  are  hurtful  or  useful.  In  many 
directions  animals  possess  superior  powers.  Had  they  a  suitable 
physiological  development  which  would  enable  them  to  speak,  they 
would  soon  convict  many  of  us  of  more  cruelties,  meannesses,  and 
contemptible  behavior  than  even  wild  beasts  are  guilty  of. 

An  excess  of  Cautiousness  is  usually  associated  with  a  con- 
stricted state  of  the  liver  and  prevents  its  healthy  action.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  Hope  and  artistic  Analysis  are  never  strongly  de^  el- 
oped  in  the  individual.  Intense  Secretiveness  tends  also  to  an 
inactive  liver. 

All  of  those  classes  of  animals  that  are  excessively  cautious 
and  secretive — as,  for  example,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the  fox,  the 
coon,  the  skunk,  the  opossum,  and  the  cat — make  great  use  of  their 
flexor  muscles,  and  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  their  biliary  system 
is  not  so  powerful  as  their  thoracic  s3rstem,  causes  many  disorders 
of  the  liver  among  them. 

The  correlation  of  function  with  faculty,  and  of  form  with 
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function,  is  a  most  interesting  branch  of  our  subject,  and  will  be 
treated  of  later.  The  habits,  traits,  forms,  and  weaknesses  pro- 
duced by  different  degrees  of  development  of  the  Hver  are  most 
wonderful.  The  sense  of  scent  is  a  powerful  animal  faculty,  and 
in  looking  for  its  origin  we  find  it  best  developed  in  the  most 
cautious  animals ;  hence,  the  length  as  well  as  width  of  the  nasal 
organ  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  faculty  of  caution,  and  this 
reacts  upon  the  muscles,  particularly  upon  the  flexors,  as  by  the 
use  of  these  the  animal  is  enabled  to  sneak  and  hide.  Secretive- 
ness  and  Cautiousness  both  conspire  to  affect  the  action  of  the 
liver  as  well  as  of  the  muscles  and  the  sphinctei's.  Those  in  whom 
these  traits  are  paramount  are  usually  affected  by  constipation  and 
all  the  sphincters  of  the  body  are  very  tensely  constricted.  So 
great  is  this  contraction  in  some  cautious  and  secretive  persons  that 
it  induces  permanent  derangements  of  the  intestinal  system. 
Herein  we  have  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  interaction  of  the 
mental  and  physical  states  of  function  and  faculty. 

The  Hebrew  race  is  the  most  Cautious  of  all  the  civilized, 
races;  the  facial  sign  of  this  trait  in  them  is  most  remarkably  devel- 
oped ;  their  noses  are  both  very  long  and  very  broad,  thus  evidencing 
a  talented  degree  of  Caution. 

The  several  faculties  the  signs  of  which  cluster  about  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  viz..  Mental  Imitation,  Sublimity,  Ideality,  and  Human 
Nature,  are  based  mainly  upon  a  fine  development  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  assisted  by  the  muscular  system.  Acquisitiveness 
is  evolved  from  the  muscular  system  and  visceral  organs,  while 
Constnictiveness  derives  its  power  from  muscle. 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  OSSEOUS  STSTEH. 

VeTieration. — This  faculty  is  evolved  primarily  from  a  devel- 
oped condition  of  the  stomach.  Height  and  width  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  is  its  principal  local  sign  in  the  face.  UnHke  the  in- 
testinal system,  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  mainly  mechanical. 
We  find  its  local  sign,  as  well  as  the  organ  itself,  situated  in  the 
mechanical  or  architectural  division.  The  stomach  is  the  receiv- 
ing laboratory  where  the  solid  materials  are  first  mixed  by  me- 
dianical  action  mainly.  This  operation  is  named  "peristaltic 
action,"  and  is  produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach  and  the  expansion  and  contiuctiou  of  the  lungs  and  dia- 
phragm. The  saUva  and  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  perform  only 
a  small  pai-t  of  the  chemistry  of  digestion.  The  materials  that  are 
taken  into  the  stomach,  afler  being  thus  acted  upon,  are  distributed 
for  further  chemical  action  in  the  intestines,  glands,  etc.,  before  the 
act  of  creating  and  replacing  new  tissues,  bones,  muscles,  nerves, 
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etCi  is  completed.  Although  we  are  dependent  upon  the  fluid  cir- 
culation to  convey  to  their  destinations  in  the  Hquid  form  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hody,  at  the  same 
time  suitable  solid  materials  must  be  fumished  to  the  stomach,  to 
be  by  its  mechanism  converted  into  chyme,  a  kind  of  pulp.  There 
its  further  progress  is  continued  to  the  duodenum,  where  it  attahis 
a  fluid  state  denominated  chyle.  This  is  received  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  assists  not  only  in  nourishing  the  body,  and  in 
creating  bone,  muscle,  and  nerve,  but  it  also  furnishes  the  materials 
essentia  to  the  creation  of  other  human  organisms. 

This  slight  description  of  the  process  of  digestion  will  serve 
to  explain  how  the  perfected  and  developed  condition  and  action 
of  the  stomach  will  produce  a  corresponding  development  of  the 
bony  system,  as  well  as  a  fine  quaUty  of  all  the  softer  tissues. 

And  now  I  suppose  the  reader  will  ask  for  the  connecting 
proofs  of  the  relation  of  the  stomach  with  the  faculty  of  Venera- 
tion and  its  sign  in  the  face.  This  question  is  pertinent,  and  de- 
mands on  my  part  a  decided  and  clear  answer.  Physiognomy,  like 
all  sciences,  is  founded  on  observation  primarily.  Now,  in  the 
faces  of  the  most  developed  races  and  persons  (by  tliis  I  mean 
physical  as  well  as  moral  development)  we  observe  that  the  nose  is 
high  and  broad  at  the  point  where  I  have  located  the  sign  for 
Veneration,  and  this  height  and  widtli  are  always  accompanied  by 
superior  strength  of  stomach.  In  the  noses  of  undeveloped  persons 
and  races  the  organ,  at  the  sign  for  Veneration,  is  flat  and  narrow, 
and  totally  diflerent  in  appearance  from  the  former ;  and  with  this 
inferiority  of  nasal  development  we  always  find  co-existent  a  lack  of 
the  venerative  fliculty,  while  the  character  is  inclined  to  low  thoughts 
and  impudence,  or  evinces  a  spontaneous  and  natural  disregard 
of  those  things  which  are  respected  by  the  opposite  type,  such  as 
laws,  customs,  proprieties,  old  age,  religion,  and  social  observances. 
Depression  of  the  nose  at  Veneration  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
relative  weahiess  of  the  stomach.  The  logical  conclusion,  then, 
must  be  that  the  fece  and  cliaracter  of  an  individual  who  is  physio- 
logically and  anatomically  develoj)ed  will  exhibit  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  which  the  bony  system  is  one  of  the  dominant  tissues 
and  Veneration  one  of  the  most  marked  attributes.  Cmtmtted 
observaiion,  research^  and  comparison  on  my  part  have  given  me 
the  proof  that  the  development  of  the  nose  at  this  part  indicates 
a  vigorous  and  strongly  developed  condition  of  the  stomach.  This 
fiiculty  and  function  are  finely  illustrated  in  the  Hebrew  race,  for 
the  Hebrew  is  an  old  and  perfected  race, — one  which  has  paid 
especial  attention  to  the  hygienic  laws  as  inculcated  by  Moses; 
fa^oe,  it  has  become  physiologically  developed,  and  in^oint  of 
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abiiiiy  to  digest  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  civilized  race.  The 
noses  of  most  of  them  are  high  and  broad  at  the  sign  for  Venera- 
tion, Tlieir  regard  for  God,  law,  order,  old  age,  etc.,  is  exhibited 
in  their  lives,  and  certainly  a  mce  which  has  given  to  the  world  a 
Deborah  and  a  Moses  in  ancient  times,  and,  in  modem  days,  a 
Mendelssohn,  an  Aguilar,  a  Heinrich  Heine,  a  Disraeli,  a  Lessing, 
a  liachel,  a  Malibran,  and  a  Montifiore,  proves  its  title  to  a  high 
degree  of  development. 

As  before  stated,  a  nose  low  or  scoo^>cd  at  the  centre  is  uni- 
versally accompanied  by  a  predisposition  to  weakness  of  tlie 
stomach.  This  does  not  necessarily  involve  weakness  of  the  intes- 
tinal system,  for  the  one  depends  upon  muscular  or  mechanical 
action  and  the  other  part  of  the  process  of  digestion — ^the  chief 
part — upon  chemical  or  glandxdar  action.  Over  thirty  feet  of  in- 
testinal surfiu^e  (according  to  physiologists)  are  traversed  before  the 
process  of  digestion  is  complete.  In  the  animal  kingdom  we 
observe  among  those  that  liave  very  flat  noses,  such  as  monkeys, 
apes,  and  otlier  flat-nosed  creatures,  that  dyspepsia  is  quite  prera- 
lent,  more  so  tlian  among  camels,  dogs,  elephants,  and  horses. 
Dyspe])sia  leads  to  consumption,  which  cuts  oiF  those  men  and 
animals  that  exhibit  a  low  formation  of  the  nose.  Persons  and 
animals  with  long,  sUm  necks  are  also  predisposed  to  dyspepsia 
and  consumption,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  giraffes  esjxicially 
are  subject  to  dyspeptic  ailments,  even  in  their  natural  state. 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  OSSEOUS  AND  MUSCULAR  SYSTEMS. 

E'jcecutivenefts. — This  faculty,  like  Veneration,  is  found  only 
among  the  most  developed  beings.  Wherever  it  is  observed  it  re- 
sults from  a  fine  development  of  the  bony  system,  and  its  local  sign 
is  manifested  by  lieight  of  the  nasal  bone  and  width  of  the  muscle 
just  above  Veneration.  Its  location  between  the  signs  for  Venera- 
tion and  Self-will  is  most  significant,  and  denotes  that  it  is  related 
in  its  action  to  both  these  facidties  of  mind.  It  is  assisted  by  both, 
hence  their  jnxtaposition  in  the  fece.  Wherever  the  fluid  circula- 
tion of  the  body  has  done  its  work  thoroughly,  we  find  that  the 
bones  have  received  their  modicum  of  material,  created  by  thor- 
ough assimilation  of  the  nutriment  conveyed  to  the  stomach.  If 
heredity  has  in  the  first  instance  bestowed  ujron  an  individual  a 
fine  development  of  the  osseous  system  the  ability  for  perfect 
assimilation  will  keep  up  the  same  high  standard  of  bone  growth, 
and  it  is  among  individuals  thus  endowed  that  we  may  look  for  the 
highest  examples  of  executive  powers.  Assistance  must  ako  be 
received  from  the  muscular  system,  for  no  system  acts  entirely 
alone.    The  local  signs  which  lie  groupc^  ii^^^^S^^I^^^^^  ^ 
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pointing  out  the  systems  or  functions  which  they  lepresent  and 
from  which  they  derive  their  support.  Each  group  acta  in  conjunc- 
tion and  liarmony  in  the  body,  and  promotes  the  mental  manifesta- 
tion made  possible  by  their  developed  condition.  Here,  as  else- 
where in  the  human  organism,  we  are  met  with  the  fact  of  the 
interrelation  and  correlation  of  physical  functions  with  mental 
faculties. 

FACULTIES  DEBITED  FROH  THE  HUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Self'  ^  *7?.— The  ancient  metapliysicians,  not  having  a  phys- 
ical basis  upon  wliich  to  rest  their  deductions  in  regard  to  Mind, 
left  lis  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  the  tenn  "  Will "  as  applied  to  the 
human  mind.  AVhat  I  wish  to  describe  by  this  term  is  that  class 
of  acts  which  are  performed  by  aid  of  the  muscles  mainly  in  con- 
formity to  the  decision  of  the  individual.  Whenever  we  observe 
one  with  a  large  development  of  the  muscles  we  shall  find  the  sign 
for  Self-will  most  decided  in  the  face.  Tliis  sign  is  situated  in  the 
nose  at  its  junction  with  the  forehead.  It  Ues  between  the  eyes 
and  above  the  sign  for  Executiveness,  a  &culty  which  it  greatly 
assists.  It  is  composed  of  muscle.  It  is  true  that  there  is  hone 
beneath  it,  but  where  this  sign  is  most  apparent  the  muscle  fills  out 
this  portion  of  the  nose,  and  (as  we  see  hi  Greek  profiles)  the  out- 
line of  the  nose  descends  in  one  continued  right  line  from  the  for^ 
head  to  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

The  corroborative  evidence  of  its  muscular  origin  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  those  whose  muscular  system  is  best  developed  possess 
the  greatest  degree  of  will-power,  or  the  ability  for  prompt,  spon- 
taneous, and  forcible  action,  while  those  la<-king  in  the  muscular 
system  are  correspondingly  deficient  in  this  most  useful  faculty  of 
mind.  The  &ces  of  all  who  have  excelled  as  leaders,  commanders, 
and  those  who  have  led  in  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the  world 
exhibit  in  their  countenances  this  sign,  and  in  every  instance  where 
this  sign  is  exhibited  we  shall  find  a  superior  muscular  develop- 
ment I  do  not  mean  by  this  remark  that  we  shall  find  the  mus- 
cular system  of  a  prize-fighter,  but  that  the  muscles  dominate  the 
bony  system,  regardless  of  the  size  of  tiie  individual,  whether  it  be 
I  a  child  or  a"  dwarf.  The  signs  for  the  supremacy  of  this  system 
,  are  manifest  all  over  the  entire  body,  and  are  known  by  thickness 
I  of  the  neck,  wide  and  thick  shoulders,  round  body  and  head,  full 
convex  eye,  round  ear,  curving  jaw,  round  thick  nose,  round  chin, 
fingers  inclined  to  taper,  and  all  of  the  joints  rounded  and  well 
covered  by  muscle.  These  signs  are  found  in  those  whose  will  is 
most  powerful. 


It  is  true  that  the  brain  where  conscious  im 
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and  where  sensation  and  motion  are  co-ordinated,  must  have  a 
quality  or  condition  corresponding  to  the  quality  of  muscle  found 
in  each  individual.  This  the  law  of  h^monious  action  teaches 
must  he  the  case ;  the  action  of  the  muscles  depends  in  most  cases 
upon  the  decision  of  the  thinking  or  conscious  portion  of  the 
hrain,  and  those  who  possess  a  fine  and  large  degree  of  muscle 
decide  instantaneously.  In  many  instances  the  muscles  act  auto* 
matically  after  repeated  movements  of  them  in  one  direction,  and 
instances  are  related  where  piano-players  have  heen  able  to  use 
this  automatism  while  asleep  at  the  piano. 

If  one  were  to  decide  upon  performing  a  certain  act  without 
going  any  further,  the  mere  act  of  deciding  could  not  be  considered 
an  act  of  the  will  purely,  but  must  be  understood  as  a  process  of 
the  ahstract  jto^^f  of  reason^  which,  if  followed  by  acts  of  the 
muscular  system  could  be  properly  demonstrated  an  exercise  of  the 
will.  Sometimes  the  voluntary  muscles  seem  to  act  spontaneously 
or  without  previous  decision  on  the  part  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
but  whether  the  individual  acts  spontaneously  or  with  purpose,  or 
whetiier  he  acts  wisely  or  unwisely,  the  one  best  endowed  in  the 
matter  of  muscle  can  act  with  the  greatest  force  and  spontaneity 
in  his  movements,  and  where  there  is  a  good  or  great  brain  system 
in  addition,  the  thoughts  and  speech  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
degree  of  courage,  clearness,  and  power.  Such  people  are  execu- 
tive and  resolute,  with  ability  to  command  and  lead,  in  thought  as 
well  as  in  action.  If  Seli-will  were  a  purely  mental  or  brain 
faculty,  then  those  with  the  most  powerful  brain  systems  would 
exhibit  the  greatest  degree  of  will-power;  but  observation  teaches 
us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  tliose  with  large  brains 
have  decided  opinions,  but  where  we  observe  the  best  development 
of  the  muscles  there  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  capacity  for  the 
expreesioii  of  the  active  wilh  By  dividing  up  the  powers  of  the 
human  oi^nism,  we  are  enabled  to  simplify  the  study  of  human 
science;  not  only  to  simplify  its  study,  but  also  to  make  clear 
what  has  been  so  long  a  mystery  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
when  the  masses  can  be  taught  that  the  first  and  most  important 
duty  of  life  is  to  understand,  care  for,  and  protect  the  body,  we 
shall  then  have  those  who  are  truly  religious ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  live  in  harmony  witli  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature.  A  high 
and  fine  development  of  the  muscular  system  is  a  precious  inherit- 
ance; the  conservation  of  this  system  should  be  taught  as  a 
religious  duty.  The  world  is  peopled  with  the  weak  of  will,  the 
irresolute,  the  timid  and  shrinking,  who  often  become  a  burden  to 
others  and  assist  in  swelling  our  criminal  classes.  Surely,  then, 
parents  should  see  that  daughters,  as  well  as^sons^lg^^glj^rtaiuty 
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for  such  muscular  trainiug  as  sliall  fit  them  to  meet  the  battles 
and  storms  of  life  with  a  strong  and  courageous  will,  which  will 
enable  them  to  conquer  circumstances  as  well  as  tlieir  own  defects. 

Credenciveiiess, — A  faculty  which  is  so  generally  distributed 
m  so  large  a  measure  throughout  all  the  races  of  mankind  is  surely 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

Credenciveness  in  its  normal  condition  is  the  faculty  wliich  is 
adapted  to  the  reception  and  belief  oi'  the  truths  of  history,  biog- 
raphy, current  events,  and  statements  of  individuals. 

It  has  been  named  by  plirenologists  "Faith,"  "Wonder," 
"  Spirituality,"  and  "  Marvelousness,"  neither  of  which  expresses  its 
normal  use  and  purpose.  Its  jterversioiis  are  numerous  and  gross, 
leading  often  to  the  most  superstitious  and  degrading  practices.  Un- 
accompanied by  reason,  conscientiousness,  or  intelligence,  it  is  found 
among  the  degraded  idolators  and  animal  worshippers  of  the  savage 
tribes,  and  leads  to  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  practices.  This 
faculty  is  also  possessed  in  varying  degrees  by  civilized  races,  and 
is  the  faculty  most  relied  upon  by  fanatics  and  despots  to  control 
multitudes  of  those  who  possess  Credenciveness  imbalanccd  by 
reason,  conscientiousness,  or  knowledge.  Religious-  impostors 
from  time  to  time  have  relied  upon  an  exaggerated  d^ree  of 
Credenciveness  in  their  followers  to  maintain  their  power  and  re- 
plenish their  coffers ;  and,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  there  are 
numerous  people  who  are  swayed  by  those  who  know  how  to 
work  upon  this  weakness,  and  tlms  they  become  voluntary  con- 
tributors toward  tlie  maintenance  of  numbers  of  idle  people,  simply 
because  they  have  shrewdly  identified  themselves  thoroughly  with 
tbe  '*  cause." 

The  uses  of  this  faculty  are  various.  Besides  the  aid  it  ren- 
ders to  our  daily  life  by  giving  us  the  desire  to  hiow  the  wonders 
of  Nature,  to  hear  the  news  and  statements  of  facts,  the  love  of 
stories,  history,  biography,  etc.,  it  assists  the  poet  in  clothing  his  de- 
scriptions in  most  exaggerated  and  wonderful  style,  such  as  are  ibund 
in  Dante's  "Inferno  "  and  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  This  faculty 
is  large  in  those  artists  who  by  their  works  illustrate  the  wonder- 
ful, weird,  mystic,  and  improbable.  The  paintings  of  GustHve 
Dor6  and  William  Blake  show  the  effect  of  this  peculiar  faculty. 
Many  poets  have  given  convincing  proof  of  their  possession  of 
this  fiiculty  by  their  vivid  descriptions  of  heavens,  hells,  devils, 
furies,  and  dragons,  of  fearful  aspect ;  such  beings  are  described 
by  Milton  and  Dante,  who  also  have  given  us  pen-paintings  of 
scenes  of  supernal  beauty. 

Astrologers  and  mesmerists  deal  in  mystic  and  symbolic 
language,  and  astonish  the  credulous  and  amuse  otheis,  all  for 
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a  small  financial  consideration.  But,  with  the  advance  of  general 
knowledge,  their  field  of  operation  is  steadily  narrowing  in  all 
directions.  The  works  and  face  of  Mahomet,  too,  are  in  perfect 
accord  in  this  direction;  and  in  private  life,  wherever  we  find  a 
very  superetitious  person,  one  who  revels  in  marvels,  miracles, 
and  wonderful  statements,  we  shall  find  the  wide-open  eye  and 
high-arched  brow  of  the  "believer"  of  anything  and  everything 
which  is  impossible,  improbable,  astounding,  and  marvelous.  The 
less  truth  there  is  in  anytliing,  the  more  attraction  is  there  for  this 
class  of  beings.  Europeans  as  a  class  are  more  credulous  than 
Americans.  They  are  yet  under  the  influence  of  mediseval 
superstitions  and  the  authority  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  powers,  while 
Americans  have  had  one  hundred  years  of  enlightenment  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  and  these  influences  tell  upon 
the  character,  for  Americans  have  less  veneration  and  less  crediiUty 
than  any  other  civilized  nation ;  yet  even  they  have  enough  and 
to  spare.  The  Chinese,  as  a  race,  are  very  credulous,  and  certainly 
we  can  scarcely  find  a  more  slavishly-superstitious  race.  Just  the 
opposite  of  theirs  is  the  physiognomy  of  a  scientist— one  who 
seeks  the  absolute  truth.  The  eyebrows  of  suqh  are  most  espe- 
cially significant  of  Observation, — the  faculty  which  is  just  the 
opposite  of  Credenciveuess.  In  these  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye- 
brow is  brought  close  down  to  the  eye,  and  the  eye  itself,  no 
matter  how  large  it  may  be,  is  set  back  under  projecting  eye-bones, 
and  this  is  the  appearance  that  the  faces  of  the  most  practical 
classes  present— such  as  mechanics,  most  physicians,  naturalists, 
scientists,  and  practical  persons  generally. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  indications  of  Cre- 
dcnciveness  are  found  situated  in  the  muscular  system,  and  are  most 
developed  among  the  muscular  races ;  hence,  we  are  warranted  in 
ascribing  to  this  faculty  a  muscular  origin.  The  very  coitstructiot^ 
of  iJte  portion  of  the  face  about  t?ie  eyes  and  eyebrows  renders  tliis 
class  of  persons  incapable  of  the  closest  observation.  Capatdty 
for  accurate  observation  alone  can  give  this  power,  aided  by  Con- 
scientiousness, and  these  two  faculties  arise  fi*om  the  bony  system. 
Those  in  whom  the  muscular  system  is  dominant  have  not  evolved 
to  that  plane  which  enables  them  to  comprehend  the  laws  and 
principles  of  Nature  so  well  and  so  readily  as  those  in  whom  the 
bony  system  is  dominant.  It  would  appear  that  religion  is  a  result 
of  evolutionary  progression,  and  that  the  capacity  to  understand 
absolute  truth  is  most  pronounced  whore  reason  and  conscience 
are  the  most  developed,  and  these  faculties  are  strongest  in  the 
osseous  people  and  races ;  while  superstitious  religions,  and  beliefs 
in  charms,  incantations,  omens,  and  supernatural  being^  are  observed 
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most  prevalent  among  the  muscular  people  and  races — for  example, 
the  Turks,  Arabs,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  the  barbarous  races  gen- 
erally. Their  religious  beliefs  are  characterized  by  the  most 
childish,  mystic,  and  incomprehensible  ideas  and  ceremonies ;  or  in 
other  classes,  by  barbarous,  cruel,  and  degrading  rites.  The  re- 
ligion of  a  race  will  settle  its  grade  in  development  most  conclu- 
sively,  for  ^*  religion  without  reason  is  superstition." 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  OSSEOUS  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEMS. 

Observ(tiimi. — The  origin  of  this  faculty  is  without  doubt  in 
the  osseous  system,  assisted  by  the  muscles  and  certain  nerves,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  most  general  and  tlie  best  developed  among  bony 
people  and  animals.  Its  principal  facial  sign  is  a  lowering  down  of 
the  eyebrows  at  their  inner  terminus  and  a  projection  forward  of  the 
frontal  hoiie  at  this  point.  Fhrenologists  tell  us  that  this  appear- 
ance is  caused  by  "  brain  development"  at  this  locality,  but  I  tliink 
we  can  readily  prove  it  to  have  its  origin  in  the  osseous  system 
primarily,  assisted  by  the  eye  and  the  muscles  of  the  surroimdiiig 
parts,  particularly  by  the  orbicularis  jjalpebranim  and  the  coriii- 
gator  supercilii  muscles,  which,  by  reason  of  their  constant  use  (by 
those  who  are  naturally  observant),  become  much  enlarged  as  age 
advances,  until  they  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  a  small 
wen.  Again,  the  superior  size  of  these  muscles  at  this  point  is 
due  to  the  increased  size  of  the  bones  l)eneath  them. 

The  phrenological  theory  that  brain-matter  causes  the  bxdging 
out  of  tlie  eyes  by  an  "  organ  "  under  them,  or  back  of  them,  indi- 
cating Language,  is  as  erroneous  as  the  theorj'  tliat  brain  "organs" 
back  of  the  bones  of  the  superciliary  arch  cause  tlie  prominence 
which  they  name  "Observation,"  a  name  which  I  also  use  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  same  facxdty  and  locality,  but  claim  for  it  an 
entirely  different  origin.  I  believe  I  have  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
work  the  origin  of  the  signs  adjacent  to  the  eyes.  The  dcvclop- 
mci\t  of  this  locality  takes  place  under  the  laws  of  progressive 
evolution,  and  when  organisms  have  reached  that  point  in  which 
the  bones  have  supremacy  over  the  muscles,  the  bones  adjacent  to 
the  eyes,  the  superciliary  ridges  are,  as  a  matter  of  course^  corre- 
spondingly developed.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  faculty  of 
Observation  iiot  the  strongest  where  the  brain  is  tlie  largest,  but 
where  the  Ixniy  Ryatem  is  best  exhibited. 

Bone  development  in  the  face  advances  pari  passu  with  bone 
development  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  order  to  clear  away  the 
doubt  and  mystery  which  has  so  long  attended  the  analysis  and 
origin  of  mental  power,  we  must  lift  the  load  from  the  poor  over- 
loaded brain  and  relegate  to  their  own  sources  the  several  powers 
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concerned  in  the  so-called  "Mental  operations."  Again,  we  may 
find  corroborative  evidence  of  the  osseous  origin  of  the  sevend 
signs  and  faculties  by  reference  to  the  most  observing  animals, — 
the  horse,  the  elephant,  and  the  dog.  The  bony  system  of  these 
animals  is  in  excess  of  the  muscular,  and  their  uncommon  degree 
of  the  faculty  of  Observation  is  well  known. 

The  aggregation  of  bone  and  muscle  about  the  eyes,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  countenance  of  the  most  observing  and  practical 
races  and  persons,  is  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  continued 
use  of  the  visual  organs.  Now,  it  is  a  well-settled  principle  of 
physiol(^  that  "use  increases  capacity,"  and  when  the  eyes  are 
greatly  exercised  an  unusual  flow  of  blood  to  those  parts  takes 
place,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  size  of  all  of  the  several 
tissues  involved  in  the  act  of  seeing  occurs,  and  this  being  trans- 
mitted to  offspring  (who  by  virtue  of  anotlier  principle  equally  po- 
tent, viz.,  "that  those  faculties  which  are  the  strongest  demand 
the  most  activity"),  exercise  in  a  greater  d^ree  the  same  facidties 
as  did  their  progenitors,  and,  thus  intensified  by  inheritance  and 
use,  the  great  observers  of  the  world  are  created,  not  by  their  own 
efforts  entirely,  but  by  the  efforts  of  their  ancestors  as  well.  If  we 
take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  lineage  of  any  oi'  our  eminent 
scientists,  mechanics^  or  inventors,  we  sliall  undoubtedly  find  that 
they  have  inherited  from  some  practical  and  observing  ancestor  the 
capacity  for  increased  observation.  Erricsson  is  a  most  illustrioas 
example  of  inherited  mechanical  powers. 

Bone  development  is  a  later  and  higher  evolution  than  muscle 
growth,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  those  races  and  persons 
whose  bony  systems  exceed  the  muscular  are  higher  and  more  per- 
fected generally  and  most  unquestionably  more  moral  and  prac- 
tical. The  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  description  of  the 
osseous  system  for  a  full  account  of  its  powers.  I  believe  that  all 
faculties,  as  well  as  functions,  are  represented  in  tlie  brain,  but 
doubt  the  ability  of  any  one  to  describe  the  character  of  others  by 
feeling  or  looking  at  the  brain,  without  reference  to  the  fkce  and 
the  form  of  the  body  generally. 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROU  THE  MUSCULAR  AND  BRAIN  STSTEVS. 

Memory  of  Events. — The  memory  of  events,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, gives  the  power  to  retain  and  recall  events  of  all  kinds, — 
history,  scientific  facts,  anecdotes,  experiments,  public  measures, 
news,  and  neighborhood  gossip.  Its  faciid  sign  is  situated  above 
Observation  and  between  the  two  local  signs  of  Locality. 

Those  with  this  faculty  large  learn  readily  new  ideas,  princi- 
ples, and  doctrines ;  can  become  good  teachers,  and,  with  Lai^guage 
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large,  editors  and  writers.  It  endows  the  character  with  a  com> 
mon-sense  view  of  affiiirs,  and  assists  progressive  tendencies.  It  is 
lai^  in  children,  as  their  faces  indicate.  It  is  possessed  by  histo- 
rians, descriptive  writers,  orators,  and  statesmen. 

Memory  of  Events  is  indebted  mainly  to  the  brain  system  for 
its  power,  aided  by  the  muscular  system.  Its  complex  derivation 
gives  it  abihty  to  remember  events  which  the  vUual  organs  take 
cognizance  of,  as  well  as  what  is  heard, — as  events  transpire  in 
history,  or  in  afiairs  of  the  city,  town,  or  neighborhood.  Where 
the  region  about  the  eyes  is  well  developed  the  character  will 
possess  great  practical  inclinations,  and  as  the  eyes  and  ears  are 
largely  concerned  in  the  reception  of  news,  both  by  seeing  and 
hearing,  this  department  of  the  mind  is  indebted  to  the  auditory 
and  optic,  nerves,  as  well  as  to  the  muscles  of  those  parts. 

Memory  pertains  to  every  individual  thing  and  tact  in  exist- 
ence. There  is  memory  of  form,  of  woixls,  of  tunes,  of  time,  of 
voice,  of  taste,  of  color,  of  locahty,  of  numbers,  and  of  all  sepa- 
rate parts,  particles,  and  motions  in  the  universe.  Indeed,  Memory 
is  a  imivei^  faculty,  and  adapted  to  tlie  recognition  and  retention 
of  all  matter  and  ihatters  whatsoever ;  it  is  as  illimitable  as  the 
scope  of  creation. 

Memory  is  a  faculty  of  the  five  systems  of  functions ;  each  has 
its  own  sort  of  memory.  The  muscular  system,  in  a  most  especial 
manner,  is  endowed  with  Memory.  The  automatic  movements 
which  are  made  by  the  musician,  tlie  dancer,  the  atlilete,  the 
mechanician,  etc.,  become  to  them  "  second  nature,"  as  we  term  it. 
So,  also,  the  ol&ctory,  auditory,  and  gustatory  nerves  store  up  sen- 
sations once  impressed  upon  them,  and  the  odor  of  a  fiower  or  the 
taste  of  food  instantly  brings  to  the  recollection  scenes,  places,  and 
persons  long  since  (apparently)  forgotten.  Memory  connected  with 
tiie  taste  and  smell  must  be  the  strongest,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  parts  of  the  sense-memory  that  is  Jirtit  exercised  in  infancy. 
After  these,  the  visual,  auditory,  and  tactile  sensations  are  earliest 
used  and  the  easiest  recalled;  but  the  memory  of  thought,  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  comes  into  play  later  in  the  life  of  the  individual  after 
the  knowledge  of  things  has  ripened  into  thoughts. 

A  great  memory  in  any  department  of  mcntahty  is  a  grand 
gift,  and  where  great  memory  is  co-existent  with  other  equally  large 
powers  of  mind  we  have  individuals  of  the  first  class ;  such  were 
Julitis  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  Humboldt,  I^ord  Macaulay,  Hugh 
Miller,  Guizot,  Richard  Person,  Baron  Cuvier,  Goethe,  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  Edmund  Burke,  of'  whom  Dr.  Johnson  remarked 
that  "his  mind  was  a  perennial  stream.'*  Most  of  these  persons 
were  endowed  by  Nature  with  exceptional  powers  of  Memory,  but 
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developed,  increased,  and  strengthened  by  wise  care  and  judicious 
practice.  There  arc  some  persons  who  possess  most  uncommon 
powers  of  Memory,  but  liave  no  originality.  UnUke  the  above- 
mentioned  persons,  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  general  store  of 
knowledge  or  thought,  but  are  mere  storehouses  of  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  can  quote  by  tlie  hour  what  different  authors  lia\'e 
said,  yet  never  venture  upon  an  original  observation.  These  last 
may  be  likened  to  a  storehouse,  while  the  former  are  great  manu* 
factories  wherein  thottgJU  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  generations 
to  come.  Apropos  to  this,  the  poet,  Tuppcr,  observes,  "  Memory 
is  not  wisdom;  a  fool  can  rote  volumes."  Yet  tliis  faculty  is  often 
taken  by  the  thoughtless  as  an  indication  of  wisdom. 

The  posstjssion  of  a  great  memory  merely  is  no  indication  of 
intellect  or  wisdom.  Many  persons  noted  for  memory  of  various 
kinds  have  also  been  noted  for  absence  of  intelligence  of  most 
other  things.  Young  Bidder,  the  arithmetician,  possessed  a  most 
extraordinary  gift  of  calculation,  yet  was  incapable  of  l)eing  educated 
for  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics  for  lack  of  sufficient 
intellect  to  supplement  his  arithmetical  powers.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  extended  memorizing  often  injures  and  impairs  the 
reasoning  faculties.  Many  gifted  creative  minds  are  very  deficient 
in  certain  departments  of  Memory.  The  agitation  and  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  the  manifold  combinations  of  ideas,  of  construction  and 
reconstruction  essential  to  original  creations,  whether  of  music, 
science,  or  literature,  must  naturally  militate  against  that  calm  and 
quiet  condition  of  tlie  brain  which  is  essential  to  extended  memor- 
izing. This  is,  no  doubt,  the  experience  of  all  creative  minds,  unless 
an  unusually  great  memory  has  been  uihcrited  along  with  the  other 
powers. 

As  Memory  belongs  to  every  part  of  the  organism,  so  its  cul- 
tivation can  be  proceeded  with  from  the  physical  stand-point  as 
well  as  from  the  mental,  and,  indeed,  in  children  this  part  of  the 
memory  would  be  the  only  proper  part  to  commence  with.  It  is 
this  depiutment  of  mind  that  the  kindergarten  system  of  education 
seeks  to  develop  when  it  educates  the  young  child  in  size,  form, 
color,  touch,  taste,  and  smell ;  for  as  pliysical  sensiitions  are  the 
first  which  are  experienced  by  tlie  human  being,  this  method  of 
teachhig  is  simply  following  the  methods  of  Nature  in  this  respect. 
The  old-time  method  of  education  was  to  commence  with  the  use 
of  abstract  memory, — the  memorizing  of  ideas,  words,  and  expres- 
sions,— and  tliis  involved  the  forcing  into  action  that  part  of  the 
memory  which  develops  latest  in  life.  Tliis  is  manifestly  im- 
proper and  injurious.  Nafnre^s  teachhiff  and  Nature's  leading  can 
never  take  us  wrong.    The  old-time  ideas  of  Memory  contributed 
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to  this  ignorant  method  of  proceduie.  Metaphysics  taught  that 
memory  was  a  unit  and  the  direct  effect  of  the  action  of  the  biuin 
alone.  It  admitted  not  the  degraded  body  into  the  companion- 
ship of  Memory.  The  ideas  entertained  in  regard  to  it  were  very 
restricted.  On  this  point  the  following  expression  from  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  is  pertinent.    He  observes : — 

Take,  for  example,  the  so-called  Cacnlty  of  memory,  of  which  meta- 
physicians have  made  so  much,  as  affording  us  the  knowledge  of  personal 
identity.  From  the  way  in  which  they  usually  treat  of  it  one  would  sap- 
pose  that  Memory  was  peculiar  to  Jftnd,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  phya* 
ical  explanation.  But  a  little  reflection  will  prove  that  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  acquired  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  sensory  gan- 
glia obviously  imply  the  existence  of  Memory,  which  is  indispensable  to 
their  formation  and  exercise.  How  else  could  these  centres  be  educated  ? 
The  impressions  made  upon  them  and  the  answering  movements  both  leave 
their  traces  behind  them,  which  are  capable  of  being  revived  on  the  occa- 
sions of  similar  impressions.  A  ganglionic  centre,  whether  of  mind,  sensa- 
tion, or  movement,  which  was  without  memory,  would  be  an  idiotic  centre 
incapable  of  being  taught  its  functions.  In  every  nerve^3ell  there  is  Memory, 
and  not  only  so,  but  there  is  memory  in  every  organic  element  of  the  body. 
The  virus  of  small  pox  or  of  sj'philis  makes  its  mark  on  the  constitution  for 
the  rest  of  life.  The  Memory  in  which  the  scar  of  a  cut  on  a  child's  finger 
is  perpetuated  and  grows  as  the  body  grows  evinces,  as  Mr.  Paget  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  organic  element  of  the  past  remembers  the  change 
which  it  has  suffered.* 

Memory  of  all  sorts  depends  upon  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
body  for  the  exercise-of  its  greatest  degree  of  power.  Slight  ill- 
ness will  sometimes  weaken  the  memory  of  persons,  places,  duties, 
words,  and  facts  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and  not  until  the  bodily 
health  resumes  its  normal  condition  will  the  memory  resume  its 
power. 

There  are  cases  on  record  where  the  memory  lias  been  almost 
entirely  obUterated  by  long-continued  illness,  by  debauchery,  and 
also  by  sudden  fright  and  terror,  by  i^uspense  long-continued,  and 
by  sexual  excesses,  self-abuse,  and  other  causes.  Memory  is  sub- 
ject to  many  diseases,  and  investigators  who  have  adoi)tcd  the 
physiological  method  of  research  are  accumulating  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  these  diseases, 
together  with  the  means  for  their  remedy.  Mons.  T.  H.  Ribot 
has  written  a  very  common-sense  and  useful  work  on  "  Diseases  of 
the  Memory,"  and  as  he  has  adopted  the  new  method  of  analyzing 
Memory  he  has  advanced  our  knowledge  in  tliis  direction  im- 
measurably. Of  the  various  inequalities  of  Memory  he  has  the 
most  just  ideas.  The  fact  that  some  persons  possess  memory  of 
words  and  not  of  colors,  memory  of  forms  and  not  of  sounds,  etc., 
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and  that  the  base  of  some  departments  of  Memory  is  to  be  found 
in  the  organic  functions  is  recognized  by  him,  as  the  following 
extract  will  prove.    He  observes: — 

Through  differences  of  constitution  the  irapresaion  transmitted  may 
be  faint  or  strong,  stable  or  transient.  The  preponderance  of  any  system 
of  organs — those  of  generation,  for  example — gives  the  superiority  to  one 
group  of  recollections.  There  remain  the  higher  psychic  states,  abstract 
ideas,  and  complex  sentiments.  These  cannot  be  referred  directly  to  any 
organ.  The  seat  of  their  production  and  reproduction  has  never  been 
located  with  precision,  but  as  they  no  doubt  result  from  an  association  or 
disassociation  of  primary  states,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
are  exceptional,* 

Of  the  possessions  of  partial  memories  he  observes: — 

What  is  implied  by  these  partial  memories  ?  Special  develoj^Tnent  of 
a  special  seme  with  the  anatomical  structures  dependent  on  it.  To  make  this 
clearer  take  a  particular  case — for  instance,  a  good  visual  memory.  This 
has  for  its  condition  a  good  structure  of  the  eye,  of  tlie  optic  nerve,  and  of 
the  portions  of  the  brain  which  concur  in  the  act  of  vision, — that  is  to  say 
(accoi'ding  to  the  received  notions  of  anatomists),  certain  portions  of  the 
pons,  the  crura,  the  optic  tract,  and  the  hemispheres. "f* 

M.  Ribot  gives  as  among  the  causes  of  loss  of  memory  the 
following:  "Weakened  circulation  of  the  blood,  deficient  action 
of  the  heart,  excessive  fatigue,  and  lack  of  nutrition,  together  with 
the  immoderate  use  of  stimulants,  narcotics,  and  sedatives,  such  a^ 
hasheesh  and  bromide  of  potassium,"  which  last  very  greatly  im- 
pairs the  general  memory.  Besides  the  work  by  M.  Ribot,  above 
mentioned,  the  reader  can  consult  with  profit  "  Fiinciples  of  Mental 
Physiology,"  by  Wm.  W.  Carpenter,  M.D, 

Weight. — ^The  sense  of  weight  or  balance  is  inherent  in  the 
muscular  system,  and  its  effects  are  wrought  almost  entirely  by  the 
movements  and  adjustments  of  the  muscles,  as  in  walking,  danc- 
ing, skating,  and  balancing.  It  is  the  peculiar  inherited  quality 
of  the  muscles  which  gives  ability  for  marksmanship,  aim  and 
direction, — as  in  shooting,  handling  tools,  such  as  the  graver,  the 
chisel,  the  use  of  levers,  and  dentists'  instruments,  etc. ;  it  givee 
the  intuitive  perception  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  or  gravity, 
motion,  and  resistance  ;  it  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  engineering, 
setting  up  and  running  machineiy,  and  in  the  mechani<»l  part  of 
music.  Children  possessed  of  a  good  degree  of  this  sense  walli 
earlier  than  others  and  love  to  be  in  constant  motion.  The  effect 
produced  by  its  development  poiiit  to  its  origin.  It  has  severa 
fecial  signs.  As  muscle  produces  curves,  and  bones  cause  angles 
we  shall  expect  to  find  in  the  rounded  individual  many  evidence; 
of  this  sense.    The  rounding  head,  the  roxmding  out  of  the  sidei 
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of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  and  the  filling  out  of  the  supcr- 
cilii  muscle  at  its  intersection  with  the  pyramidsJis  nasi  muscle  are 
some  of  its  iacial  and  local  signs. 

The  muscular  sense,  or  faculty  of  weight,  is  large  in  singers, 
musical  instrumentalists,  acrobats,  sailors,  athletes,  rowers,  swim- 
mers, and  equestrians,  as  well  as  in  astronomers,  engravers,  sculp- 
tors, jewellers,  glass-blowers,  weavers,  plumbers,  and  mechanics 
geneiully. 

Those  who  possess  a  lai^  share  of  this  sense  are  not  liable 
to  seasickness,  for  the  reason  that  the  adjustments  necessary  for 
walking,  balancing,  etc.,  are  easily  made,  and  the  individual  shifts 
bis  position  and  maintains  his  equilibriimi  most  readily. 

The  united  action  of  the  bones  and  muscles  form  a  system  of 
lever-powers,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  joints  of  those  who  have  sen- 
sitive and  highly  organized  muscles  can  change  and  adapt  their 
positions  more  readily  than  where  this  system  is  deficient  in  size 
and  quaUty.  "  Physical  Imitation  "  is  a  muscular  &culty,  as  well 
as  Constructiveness,  Language,  and  Self-will ;  hence,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  the  reader  how  important  is  the  development  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  muscular  system  to  the  growing  child,  and  when  he 
reflects  that  those  fiumlties  which  are  put  in  constant  use  are  trans^ 
mitted  in  an  intensified  and  augmented  degree  he  will  realize  the 
vastness  of  results  which  flow  from  a  highly  developed  muscular 
sense.  The  Greeks  comprehended  the  influence  which  the  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  had  upon  the  character,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  their  government  sustained  at  a  great  expense  elabo- 
rate gymnasia,  where  athletic  games  were  taught  to  men,  women, 
and  children.  These  games  were  accounted  sacred,  and  great 
prizes  and  honors  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors.  How 
vast  the  influence  which  this  muscular  development  of  the  Greeks 
has  exercised  upon  ancient  as  well  as  modem  art,  science, 
and  intellect,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  looking  backward  to 
Uie  days  of  their  great  sculptors,  orators,  actors,  poets,  and  crowned 
athletes  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that  the  high  development  of 
the  muscular  sense  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  char- 
acter-building, both  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 

Not  only  is  the  high  development  of  the  muscular  system  a 
powerful  ally  to  art,  but  it  also  contributes  to  assist  poor,  ailing 
humanity  by  its  magnetic  qualities ;  for  we  find  in  this  system  the 
capacity  for  imparting  vital  powers  to  those  who  have  lost  strength 
and  who  are  suffering  under  diseased  conditions.  The  capacity 
for  heahng  by  magnetic  powers  or  manipulation  is  most  strongly 
indicated  where  the  muscular  system  is  dominant,  and  is  least 
exhibited  where  the  vegetative  system  is  in  the  ascendancy. 
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Locality. — Locality  is  a  faculty  from  which  is  derived  the 
Bense  of  locating  and  placing  a.U  things  which  one  observes,  and 
of  being  able  to  le-locate  them  by  Te<^hng  to  mind  their  places 
and  positions. 

It  is  always  found  large  in  those  who  love  motion,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  observe  in  the  faces  of  travellers  the  local  sign  for 
locality  well  defined.  Naturalists,  navigators,  scientists,  and  me- 
cimnics  find  this  a  most  useful  faculty,  and,  as  tliey  are  obliged  to 
exercise  this  trait  constantly,  it  soon  makes  a  most  decided  im- 
press upon  the  countenance.  By  constant  practice  the  munde 
at  the  local  sign  for  weight  assumes  a  size  most  noticeable,  and 
is  often  mistaken  for  a  false  growth  or  wen  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  how  large  a  facial  muscle  may  become  by  constant  use. 
Where  the  brain  system  is  regnant  this  faculty  and  sign  are  rela- 
tively small ;  so,  also,  where  the  vegetative  system  dominates,  but 
with  the  muscular  system  slightly  in  the  ascendant,  there  we  fiml 
it  the  best  defined;  hence,  we  know  that  it  originates  in  that 
system.  Another  proof  is,  that  the  sign  itself  is  shown  by  the 
fullness  of  a  particular  muscle.  One  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the 
signs  in  the  face  is  that  each  so-called  "  mental  faculty"  exMbits  its 
facial  sign  by  the  development  in  the  face  of  the  system  or  systems 
from  which  its  power  U  derived.,  and  which  is  its  inhysical  Jxise  ;  thus, 
to  illustrate,  the  sign  for  Benevolence  is  found  in  the  development 
of  the  under  lip,  and,  as  the  size  of  the  under  lip  is  caused  by  the 
development  of  the  glands  therein,  so  we  know  that  Benevolence 
is  created  and  sustained  by  the  power  and  action  of  the  glandular 
system.  The  only  method  to  observe  in  tracing  the  origin  of  fecial 
signs  is  to  analyze  their  purpose  as  well  as  the  system  or  tissue 
which  promotes  tlieir  action,  observe  its  laws  and  methods,  and 
study  its  immediate  suiroundings, 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  GLANDULAR  AND  ARTERIAL  SYSTEMS. 

Aualyfiis  of  Color. — The  ancient  writers  classified  the  sereinl 
races  of  men  by  the  colors  exhibited  in  their  skin,  hair,  and  eyes, 
and  the  combinations  of  colors  observed  by  them  were  denominated 
"  temperaments."  Hippocrates,  the  most  noted  physician  of  ancient 
times,  described  four  primary  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  what  he 
assumed  to  be  its  constituents,  as  the  basis  of  human  character. 
These  he  named  the  "  blood,"  the  "  phlegm,"  the  "  yellow  bile," 
and  the  "black  bile."  According  to  the  predominance  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  components  in  the  individual,  he  was  considered 
to  be  either  of  tlie  "sanguine,"  "phlegmatic,"  "the  choleric,"  or 
"  melancholic"  temperament.  This  classification  of  the  structure 
and  character  of  mankind  was  the  standard  authority  for  ages,  and 
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existed  as  such  with  slight  modifications  by  later  observers,  until 
modem  phrenology  was  announced  as  a  science,  when  its  promul- 
gators modified  these  four  primary  temperaments  into  the  lym- 
phatic, the  sanguine,  tlie  bilious  and  nervous,  or  mental;  the 
latter  addition  being  the  radical  idea  introduced  into  tlie  ancient 
system.  Now,  the  ancient  writers,  botli  in  their  scientific  writings 
as  well  as  in  their  poems  and  statuary,  show  tliat  thry  laid  little 
stress  upon  the  formation  of  the  brain  as  illustrative  of  cliaracter. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  unknown  region  to  them.  They  knew  nothing 
of  its  importance  to  the  human  body,  and  did  not  realize  its  rela- 
tions at  all.  Lavaier  first,  and  alter  him  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
the  promulgators  oi'  phrenology,  made  the  first  departure  from  the 
ancient  method  of  classification  based  on  color,  and  classified  by 
the  form  of  the  hraiit,  as  well  as  the  colors  of  the  organism.  The 
phrenologists  went  almost  as  far  in  one  direction  as  the  ancients 
had  in  the  other  •  while  the  latter  laid  all  the  stress  upon  color,  so 
the  former  laid  the  most  stress  upon  the  shape  of  the  hraiii,  and, 
going  &.rther,  at  last  located  the  entire  mind  therein. 

Scientific  physiognomy  extends  somewhat  the  science  of 
mind,  and  shows  that  mind  is  inherent  in  everi/  atom  of  the  body; 
that  form,  not  only  of  the  brain,  but  of  the  face,  the  limbs,  the 
trunk,  the  viscera,  the  hands,  tlie  ieet,  the  fingers  and  toes,  together 
with  color,  quality,  size,  proportion,  and  compensation,  must  all  be 
regarded  in  order  to  secure  a  just  comprehension  of  any  individual 
clMracter  of  mind.  Still,  color  plays  a  most  important  part  in  re- 
vealing character.  In  order  to  understand  its  importance  as  a 
revelator  of  mental  and  physical  characteristics,  we  must  analyze 
its  purpose  and  trace  it  to  its  origin.  The  color  which  emanates 
from  the  Sim  is  undoubtedly  the  source  from  which  we  obtain  the 
greater  amount  of  coloring  matter.  Light  is  composed  of  all 
colors,  and  it  is  from  sunhght  that  we,  as  well  as  all  vegetation, 
derive  the  larger  amount  of  color.  The  lesser  quantity  is  brought 
into  the  human  system  through  the  medium  of  nutriment  received 
through  animal  and  vegetable  foods.  These  articles  of  food  take 
up  from  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water  por- 
tions of  coloring  matter  which,  by  the  fine  and  subtle  chemistries 
of  Nature,  are  carried  through  these  channels  until  they  reach  the 
complex  human  system,  and  are  there  organized  into  several 
colors,  which  we  observe  in  the  white,  rod,  black,  and  yellow 
races,  as  well  as  in  the  diverse  shades  which  we  find  in  the 
Caucasian,  or  white  race.  Experiments  with  the  sjwctrosoope  have 
demonstrated  that  each  mineral  possesses  a  color  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  chemical  analysis  has  taught  us  that  a  bright-yellow  color 
is  a  product  of  sodium  or  salt ;  strontium  and  lithium  give  forth 
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red ;  copper,  green ;  arsenic,  lilac.  Various  shades  of  these  several 
colors  are  produced  wliile  these  minerals  are  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence, and  form  wliat  is  called  their  spectra.  By  the  use  of 
the  prism,  which  is  a  triangular  piece  of  glass,  a  volume  of  color 
from  any  one  of  these  metals  while  in  an  incandescent  state  can  be 
obtained,  and  by  refraction  the  lines  of  light  are  thrown  apart,  and 
the  color,  which  is  a  property  of  tliat  particular  mineral,  is  thrown 
into  view.  Continued  experiments  on  the  part  of  the  great  sci- 
entists and  chemists  of  the  world  have  demonstrated  that  the 
potencies  of  all  substances  in  Nature  may  be  known  by  their 
colors.  Now,  if  it  be  possible  to  determine  the  power  of  an  ele- 
mentary substance  by  its  color, — such,  for  example,  as  sodium, 
which  is  a  mineral  almost  universally  present  in  air,  water,  and  in 
all  oi^nized  bodies, — would  it  not  be  logical  to  infer  that  colors  as 
we  find  them  exhibited  in  the  highest  organism  in  the  world  would 
be  equally  susceptible  of  analysis  and  classification,  and  their  power 
demonstrated  ?  The  truth  is,  that  color  is  so  universal  a  constituent 
of  all  things  in  Nature,  and  man  has  been  so  accustomed  to  its 
effects,  that  an  analysis  of  its  properties  and  potencies  has  not  been 
sought  until  recently.  But  the  labors  of  such  physicists  as  Wol- 
lasten,  Bunsen,  Frauenhofer,  Helmholtz,  Lockyer,  Dalton,  Ber- 
zeUus,  Kirchoff,  Brewster,  and  others,  are  unfolding  to  the 
knowledge  of  man  the  highly  important  part  which  color  plays 
in  the  construction  of  the  entire  univeree,  as  well  as  in  its  effect 
upon  man's  organism.  Eveiy  phase  of  color,  each  shade,  hue,  and 
tint,  reveals  somewhat  of  man's  character,  and  when  the  glands  by 
their  subtile  chemistries  have  extracted  the  colors  from  the  nutri- 
ment taken  into  the  stomach  (which  had  been  previously  drawn 
up  from  the  soil  into  the  grains  and  vegetables  through  their  roots) 
and  placed  them  in  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  of  man,  it  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  ordinary  minds  to  cmnprefiend  and  interpret 
the  signification  of  the  several  colors  thus  placed. 

We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  origin  and  primitive  meaning  of 
colors  as  disclosed  by  the  spectrum  and  chemical  analyses,  in  order 
to  determine  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  man  and  the  powera 
which  he  deri\'es  from  them.  We  shall  find  in  this  comparison  a 
remarkable  coincidence  of  signification,  and  a  true  interpretation 
of  Nature's  methods  of  revealing  her  laws  and  power. 

Without  going  into  an  exliaustive  description  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  colors  here,  I  will  briefly  state  that  experiments  with  the 
solar  spectrum  have  demonstrated  that  red  gives  forth  the  most  heat ; 
yellow  stands  next  in  power ;  green  the  third ;  blue  still  less,  while 
tlie  violet  ray  has  the  least  of  all.  The  mineral  substances  from 
which  each  of  these  colors  are  derived  are  known  to  chemists.  It 
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follows  as  a  logical  sequence  that  wherever  we  find  corresponding 
colors  in  man  we  shall  also  find  a  correspondence  of  itropertiea  ; 
as,  for  example,  with  red,  we  shall  observe  the  most  heat  or  vitality 
and  power ;  and  thxis  in  decreasing  degrees  tlie  grade  of  potency 
of  other  and  weaker  hues.  It  must  be  apparent,  also,  tliat  if  cer- 
tain colors  are  present  in  an  indi\*idual,  the  mineral  constituents 
from  which  these  colors  are  drawn  must  be  present ;  of  course,  not 
in  the  crude  state,  but  organized  in  the  blood,  the  bones,  the 
muscles,  the  skin,  the  hair,  and  eyes.  The  variations  in  the  min- 
eral constituents  in  different  human  organisms  have  been  proven  by 
the  analyses  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body  in  different  individuals 
after  death.  For  it  has  been  demon?ti*ated  experimentally  by  physi- 
cists that  sodium,  calcium,  iron,  copper,  and  other  minerals  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  human  body  in  varjing  degrees  of 
quantity,  and  are  different  in  the  seveml  organs ;  hence,  the  differ- 
ences in  power,  health,  activity,  and  apjK'arances  in  divers  indi- 
viduals are  shown  and  may  be  known  by  analyses  of  the  several 
colors  of  the  various  parts  of  their  bodies.  One  fact  is  patent  to 
all,  that  colorless,  pallid  persons  never  possess  the  same  drgi'ee  of 
health,  power,  and  activity  that  is  exhibited  by  the  well  and  nor- 
mally colored.    And  this  is  equally  true  in  n^ard  to  plants. 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  SYSTEM. 

Mental  Order. — This  department  of  Order  is  largest  where 
the  brain  s)  stem  is  dominant,  and  enables  its  possessor  to  arrange 
thoughts,  sentences,  quotations,  and  all  his  mental  operations  in 
an  orderly,  precise,  and  systematic  manner.  Tliis  form  of  order  is 
operated  by  the  brain  purely, — by  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
representative  of  this  faculty ;  for  there  can  be  no  longer  a  doubt 
that  every  department  of  mind,  eveiy  factdty,  and  every  function 
is represtmted  and  localized  in  the  brain;  and  that  tiiis  department 
of  Order  derives  its  energy  from  tlie  brain  purely,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  viscera,  or  other  parts. 
We  must  consider  it  as  having  its  origin  in  the  brain.  Many  per- 
sons who  possess  Mental  Order  in  large  measure  are  deficient  in 
Physical  Order  and  seem  to  have  no  ability  Ibr  the  methodical 
systematic  arrangement  of  their  homes,  furniture,  clothing,  books, 
etc.  Mental  Order  is  lai^e  in  writers  of  liistory,  scientists,  and 
naturalists,  and  is  possessed  by  inventors  and  good  mechanics. 

Plkijm^al  Order  is  derived  from  a  square,  precise,  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  osseous  system.  Where  this  system  is  slightly 
in  the  ascendancy  over  the  muscular  system,  we  find  the  best  talent 
in  this  direction.  Its  possessors  will  have  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place;  will  be  precise,  methodical,  exact, 
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and  with  a  fair  degree  of  time  will  be  prompt  and  punctual  in 
keeping  engagements  and  observing  set  times  for  duties,  business, 
pleasures,  etc.  They  are  pained  and  irritated  if  their  associates 
fail  to  replace  things  wliere  they  belong,  and  if  they  become 
enfeebled  by  nervous  disorders  are  very  fussy  and  suffer  by  seeing 
things  disordered  or  out  of  their  place.  This  faculty  is  quite 
small  where  the  vegetative  system  is  dominant,  for  this  system 
possesses  very  little  either  of  Mental  or  Physical  Order.  The  vege- 
tative system  is  based  on  the  fluid  circulation  and  the  nature  of 
fluid  is  such  that  it  moves  and  shifts  and  does  not  remain  in  fixed 
positions,  but,  like  the  water  of  the  ocean,  surges  from  point  to 
point  and  never  returns  to  the  same  place.  Hence,  very  little 
Order  may  be  expected  from  tlxe  soft,  fluidic,  yielding,  v^;etative 
individual. 

Order  is  adapted  to  everything  in  Nature  and  must  be 
supreme  on  earth,  as  well  as  "Heaven*s  first  law  "  All  creatures 
have  their  appropriate  sphere  or  realm,  and  when  they  are  inap- 
propriately placed  chaos  and  suftering  is  the  result.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  liis  or  her  place  in  Nature,  and  until  this  is  found  their 
highest  use  and  happiness  will  not  ensue.  Physiognomy  is  the 
best  means  known  to  man  for  classifying  and  grading  all  human 
beings  and  for  pointing  out  and  determining  their  place  according 
to  the  order  or  grade  of  intellect  which  each  possesses. 

FACULTY  DERIVED  FROM  THE  FIVE  SUPERIOR  SYSTEMS. 

Time. — The  faculty  of  Time  has  seveml  diverse  phases  and  is 
manifested  in  very  difl^irent  and  distinct  ways.  Time,  as  we  com- 
pute it,  is  caused  by  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  sun  and  moon. 
This  is  o\\\  hitftia  for  the  calculation  of  time;  hence,  time  and 
motion  are  synonymous,  and  the  several  distinct  phases  of  time 
which  we  observe  in  the  acts  and  organisms  of  man  are  dependent 
upon  some  of  the  many  modes  of  motion,  either  within  or  without 
Iiis  body,  for  their  ability  to  manifest  their  presence.  One  phase 
of  this  laculty  enables  us  to  take  cognizance  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
of  periods  of  succession  of  hours,  days,  months,  and  years.  This 
peculiar  form  of  time  inheres  in  the  brain  ami  nervous  system, 
and  is  exhibited  in  its  highest  power  by  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians, and  is  dependent  largely  upon  abstract  mathematical 
faculties  for  its  expression.  Its  computations  can  be  conducted 
by  the  brain  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  the  other  |mrts  of  the 
organism.  Anotlicr  form  of  time  gives  the  ability  to  keep  time 
in  dancing,  walking,  marching,  athletics,  beating  time  on  instru- 
ments with  the  hands,  and  in  singing,  playing  upon  musical  instru- 
ments, and  in  manufacturing  time-keeping  instruments,  which 
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illiistrate  the  periodic  movements  of  the  eartli,  winds,  tides,  etc*; 
also,  in  elocution,  oratory,  and  speaking.  In  all  these  movements 
the  musctiiar  system  is  most  concerned,  and  this  sort  of  time  is 
discoverable  in  persons  in  whom  the  muscular  system  is  dominant 
and  who  are  possessed  of  a  rounded  form.  In  elocution  and 
omtory  the  regular  periodic  beating  of  the  hearty  and  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  hmgs  and  periodic  circidaiioti  of  the  blood  doubt- 
less influences  the  speech  by  dividing  it  up  into  natural  pauses. 

Time  is  most  certainly  concerned  in  the  process  of  digestion^ 
and  here  two  different  phases  of  time  will  be  obscr^  cd  in  action. 
That  part  of  the  digestive  process  which  is  performed  by  the 
sUmcuJi  has  a  certain  set  and  defined  time  for  the  pr6per  discharge 
of  its  duties ;  for  the  time  essential  to  the  digestion  of  all  articles 
of  food  by  the  stomach  is  known  and  has  been  tabulated  in  medical 
works.  The  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  affected  and 
assisted  by  the  movemeiiis  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  thus  we  see 
why  it  is  that  those  in  whom  the  thoracic  system  is  large  exhibit  a 
good  sense  of  time  in  walking,  speaking,  singing,  etc.  The 
rhythmic  movements  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  stomach  combined 
contribute  to  produce  movements  of  a  precise  and  periodic  nature, 
and  those  in  whom  the  muscidar  system  predominates  are  the  best 
adapted  to  r^nlarity  and  automatism  of  motion  of  all  sorts.  The 
time-keeping  sense  in  marching  and  walking  and  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  lapse  of  time — in  being  punctual  in  keeping  engage- 
ments and  in  observing  r^^ar  habits — is  almost  lacking  in  those 
in  whom  the  vegetative  system  predominates.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  the  process  of  digestion  is  almost  conHtantly  going  on 
m  the  intestines  and  the  functional  action  of  the  intestines  is  not 
dependent  upon  a  certain  set  period  of  time  for  its  performance. 
Individuals  have  been  known  to  exist  thirty  days  and  over  without 
action  of  the  intestinal  system ;  hence,  time  affects  this  jiart  of  the 
Danism  the  least.  In  the  lowest  animal  oi^anisms  assimilation 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  the  intestinal  system  of  the  human 
species  is  analogous  to  the  primitive  intestinal  tube  of  the  gastnila 
(the  primitive  intestinal  animal). 

Several  forms  of  the  time-sense  are  often  observed  in  combina- 
tion in  one  individual.  Musical  composers,  for  example,  like 
Handel  and  Meyerbeer,  illustrate  by  their  combination  of  the  brain 
and  muscular  systems  the  possession  of  two  sorts  of  time — the  sort 
which  inheres  in  the  brain  system  exclusiv  ely,  added  to  the  rhythmic 
sort  which  is  the  essential  property  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
which  cannot  be  performed  by  means  of  any  other  department  of 
fee  bodily  organization.  Brain  is  comix'tent  to  perform  only  its 
own  pecidiar  form  and  share  in  the  illustration  of  Uie  ^"{^^^Pj^ 
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faculty,  and  until  this  division  and  distribution  of  the  several  parts 
of  this  faculty  is  made,  and  each  form  of  the  faculty  assigned  its 
own  proper  sphere  of  action,  we  shall  have  no  just  or  correct  ideas 
of  this  aU-periJoding  sense.  The  phrenological  idea,  that  one  lUtle 
sign  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyebrow  stands  indicative  of  this 
universal  faculty,  is  most  absurd  in  tlie  presence  of  the  great 
enlightenment  which  physiological  analysis  throws  upon  the  origin 
of  the  several  sources  of  Time.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  faculty 
of  Time  is  represented  in  the  brain.  It  probably  has  several 
representatives  there,  each  standing  for  its  own  pecuUar  phase  in 
the  bodily  organism.  The  appearance  at  that  portion  of  the  eye- 
brow which  is  said  by  phrenologists  to  be  the  sign  for  the  presence 
of  an  "oi^an  "  of  Time  in  an  individual  is  a  lo^  sign  of  the  sort 
of  time  which  inheres  in  the  osfteom  system  and  is  caused  by  the 
squareness  of  the  bones  at  tliis  point,  and  not  by  a  bit^ge  of  brain. 
The  osseous  system  illustrates  a  different  phase  of  time  tlmn  that 
exhibited  by  the  brain,  tlie  thoracic,  or  the  muscular  system.  The 
dominance  of  tlie  osseous  system  in  an  individual  gives  the  sort 
of  time-sense  which  exhibits  punctuality  in  habits,  promptness  in 
keeping  engagements,  and  in  being  able  to  tell  the  time  of  day  or 
night  instinctively.  Time,  as  well  as  Order,  is  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  bony  system,  and  belongs  to  the  mitid  of  ffie 
hones.  The  vegetative  individual  possesses  little  of  either  of  these 
faculties,  because  lacking  in  bone;  yet  many  have  the  sort  of  time 
useful  to  musical  accentuation,  if  a  fair  sliare  of  muscle  is  in  combi- 
nation. Many  eminent  singers  in  whom  the  vegetative  system  is 
well  developed  possess  the  faculty  of  musical  time  through  their 
combination  of  the  muscular  and  vegetative  systems.  A  predomi- 
nance of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems  will  exhibit  a  different 
phase  of  time  than  where  the  muscular  and  brain  systems  are  pre- 
eminent. So,  also,  an  individual  in  whom  the  brain,  muscular, 
and  osseous  systems  are  well  de\  clopod  and  of  high  quality  will 
possess  a  combination  of  seveml  kinds  of  Time,  which  may  assist 
in  musical  composition  or  in  astronomical  labors.  In  which  of 
these  it  may  result,  will  dep(^nd  upon  other  faculties  in  the  combi- 
nation. If  the  osseous  system  predominates  slightly,  then  a  scien- 
tific tendency  will  be  exhibited;  but  if  the  muscular  system  is  in 
the  ascendency,  a  musical  or  artistic  capacity  is  present.  A  little 
more  bone  or  a  trifle  more  muscle  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the 
direction  of  mental  efforts ;  so,  also,  does  a  slight  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  several  constituents  of  a  given  organism,  generally 
speaking.  Where  the  quaHty  of  the  skin  is  of  a  high  grade,  all 
the  other  tissues  and  constituents  will  be  of  the  same  quality,  even 
if  they  are  not  largely  developed.    In  the  D^^|f*^^j9ft[(p^  ^® 
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source  or  sources  of  a  faculty,  and  iu  the  analysis  necessary  to  the 
same,  we  must  be  guided  by  a  close  investigation  of  the  physio- 
logical and  anatomical  structure  of  the  body.  Neither  one  person 
nor  one  generation  is  competent  to  perceive  and  relate  all  that  may 
be  said  on  the  subject  of  physiognomy ;  for,  like  astronomy,  one 
generation  of  observers  after  another  must  leave  to  posterity  the 
result  of  their  laboi-s  to  be  added  to  and  built  ujwn  by  their  succes- 
sors. There  is  much  that  can  be  learned  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  limng  subject,  and  the  teacher  of  tliis  science  should  endeavor 
to  teach  from  the  book  of  Nature  all  departments  of  the  science, 
as  it  is  only  in  tliis  manner  tliat  the  hifinite  number  of  minute 
differences  in  human  nature  can  be  observed  and  comprehended ; 
for  the  smallest  and  finest  ap|)eamnces  in  a  physiognomy  are  some- 
times the  most  decisive,  as,  says  Lavater,  "to  despise  what  is 
minute  is  to  despise  Nature;"  hence,  in  looking  for  the  origin 
of  the  faculty  of  Time,  or  indeed  of  any  other  trait,  we  mtist 
analyze  first  its  manifestations  as  it  outworks  mentally,  tlien  trace 
it  to  its  origin  and  analyze  the  action  and  the  constituents  of  the 
system  or  fimction  from  which  it  proceeds.  There  is  no  other 
reliable  method. 

The  ^)eriodic  character  of  all  vital  phenomena  is  well  demon- 
strated in  all  Nature's  works,  whether  it  be  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, in  the  repair  of  tissue,  the  periodic  movements  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  or  in  the  regularity  attending  gestation  in  the  various 
animal  organisms.  All  attest  not  only  that  Time  is  a  universal 
property,  but  that  it  has  many  modes  of  manifesting  its  seveml 
phases ;  hence,  the  idea  of  pointing  to  one  single  sign  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  face  is  too  contmcted  entirely.  We  must  learn 
how  to  separate  and  analyze  its  several  manifestations  before  passing 


Calculation. — Arithmetical  ability,  or  the  capacity  for  compre- 
hending and  calculating  numbers,  memorizing  dates  and  figures, 
and  reckoning  sums,  is  a  trait  entirely  distinct  from  those  which 
conduce  to  mathematical  power.  Although  the  mathematician  is 
dependent  upon  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  yet 
the  two  are  not  always  found  associated  in  the  same  individual. 
The  origin  of  pure  Calculation  is  undoubtedly  in  the  muscular 
system,  and  is  represented  in  the  brain. 

The  best  natural  calculators  in  the  world  are  those  in  whom 
the  muscidar  system  predominates  slightly  over  the  osseous.  The 
Mongolian  race,  for  example,  are  natural  and  rapid  calculators, 
and  show  early  and  decided  ability  in  the  direction  of  arithmetical 
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calculation;  yet  the  great  majority  of  them  would.he  wholly  imable 
to  learn  mathematics,  for  the  reason  that  pure  mathematics  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  reasoning  facilities  for  power  to  exhibit 
its  principles,  and  reason  of  a  high  order  is  not  a  development 
observed  in  the  majority  of  this  race.  Calculation  is  also  posse^ied 
by  some  animals  in  a  marked  degree.  The  pig  has  been  trained 
to  use  blocks  in  numbering,  but  its  powers  are  quite  limited.  The 
elepliant,  the  horse,  the  magpie,  and  the  dog  possess  considerable 
ability  in  comprehending  the  number  of  articles  which  they  use,  or 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  them. 

On  this  point  Professor  Haeckel  remarks  thus: — 

At  the  lowest  stage  of  liuman  mental  development  are  the  AtistraliaQS, 
some  tribes  of  the  Polynesians,  and  the  Bushmen,  Hottentots,  and  some  of 
the  Negro  tribes.  Language,  the  chief  characteristic  of  genuine  men,  has 
with  them  remained  at  the  lowest  stage  of  development,  and  hence,  also, 
their  formation  of  ideas  lias  remained  at  a  low  stage.  Many  of  these  wild 
tribes  have  not  even  a  name  for  animal,  plant,  color,  and  such  most  simple 
ideas,  whereas  they  have  a  word  for  every  single  striking  form  of  animal  and 
plant,  and  for  every  single  sound.  In  many  of  their  languages  there  are  nu- 
merals only  for  one,  two,  and  three.  No  Australian  language  counts  beyond 
four.  Very  many  wild  tribes  can  count  no  further  than  ten  or  twenty, 
whereas  some  very  clever  dogs  have  been  made  to  count  to  forty  and  even 
beyond  sixty.* 

There  have  been  many  persons  who,  from  birth,  have  mani- 
fested most  extraordinary  powers  of  calculation.  George  Bidder, 
well  known  to  fame,  is  an  example  of  the  precocious  development 
of  this  trait,  yet,  although  his  calculations  were  most  extraordinary 
and  lightning-like,  he  was  quite  unable  to  pursue  the  higher  mathe- 
matics with  a  view  of  studying  for  a  profession,  proving  conclu- 
sively that  a  different  department  of  the  mind  and  body  is  used  in 
each  of  these  branches  of  numerical  computation.  There  are  many 
phases  of  the  calculative  faculty.  Where  it  is  exhibited  by  those 
in  wliom  the  rauscidar  system  predominates  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  good  share  of  what  is  tenned  "  policy,"  or  worldly 
calculation.  In  the  Mongolian  race,  and  in  those  individuals  of 
the  Caucasian  race  who  resemble  the  Mongolian  in  their  anatomical 
development,  a  large  degree  of  cunning,  craft,  and  slyness  is  ob- 
served. Tliese  traits  are  all  based  on  pure  calculation,  and,  although 
they  have  no  immediate  relation  to  numbers,  are  yet  one  phase, 
and  the  lowest  phase,  of  Calculation ;  and  this  form  of  calcidation 
is  the  compensation  for  mental,  moml,  or  physical  defects,  which 
prevent  tlie  indiWdual  or  animal  from  making  his  way  or  procur- 
ing a  hving  by  moral  and  intellectual  efforts.    Crail  in  man  or 
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animal  is  a  sign  of  weakness  of  some  sort,  for  cratl  is  but  the 
substitute  of  power." 

The  class  of  animals  in  whom  are  found  the  greatest  degree 
of  calculation,  cunning,  slyness,  and  deception  are  those  in  whom 
the  muscular  system  dominates  the  osseous  or  brain  systems,  as 
win  be  observed  in  the  tiger,  the  panther,  tlie  cat,  tlie  rat,  the  fox, 
the  coon,  the  opossum,  and  the  skunk,  etc.,  while  in  tliosc  animals 
in  whom  the  osseous  system  is  in  the  ascendency,  as  the  dog,  the 
horse,  and  the  camel,  we  find  very  little  cunning  or  slyness.  The 
latter  class  possess  real  power  of  mind  and  morality  as  comimred 
with  the  former,  hence  can  maintain  themselves  without  resort  to 
trickery.  Shy  and  timid  animals  also  exhibit  a  large  sliare  of  cal- 
culation of  a  different  sort  from  that  shown  by  the  sly  animals. 
The  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit  are  dej>endent  upon  their  flect- 
ness  and  extra  caution.  Cautiousness  is  one  form  of  calculation, 
and  cautiousness  in  excess  is  not  exhibited  either  by  persons  or 
animals  po^ssed  of  good  moral  and  intellectual  ])owers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  good  anthme- 
tician  cannot  be  honest  or  possess  reason,  yet  I  may  safely  ass<-rt 
that  the  world  has  given  us  many  iUustrious  examples  of  men  who 
were  eminent  for  rectitude  and  reason,  wlio  wore  greatly  deficient 
in  calcidation.  George  Combe,  who  was  talented  as  a  lawyer  and 
lecturer,  and  was  noted  for  the  integiity  and  i)urit\'  of  his  life,  said 
that  "  after  seven  years'  study  of  arithmetic  he  could  not  compre- 
hend the  multiphcation  table."  In  this  gentleman  the  brain  s)  stem 
was  dominant.  Many  eminent  astronomers,  chemists,  and  pliysi- 
cists  possess  both  calculative  and  mathematical  ability,  but  these 
are  first-class  minds,  such  as  Ilerschcl,  l^laude,  Pascal,  Del  Ambre, 
Procter,  Newton,  Lavoisier,  D'Alembert,  Dalton,  Oersted,  Count 
Rumford,  Wollaston,  and  numberless  others.  In  these  individuals 
most  of  the  mental  powers  ax*e  above  the  average,  and  other 
faculties  are  of  the  first  grade.  In  such  mitids  neither  calculation, 
policy,  nor  craft  predominate,  for  the  reason  that  re<tl  power  and 
abiHty  preclude  the  necessitj'  of  substitutes  or  the  comi)ensatory 
assistance  of  cunning  or  craft. 

Calculation,  or  computation,  is  nearly  related  to  Order  as  well 
as  to  Time,  and  the  local  signs  of  these  faculties  are  grouped  in  such 
contiguity  in  the  fact?  as  to  show  their  nearness  of  relationship  and 
mutual  dependence  upon  and  assistance  to  each  other.  Each 
&culty  presents  many  phases.  Not  only  are  these  differences  dis- 
tributed singly  among  many  individuals,  but  several  forms  of  the 
same  trait  are  often  ob8er\'ed  in  tlie  same  chara(!ter.  Most  faculties 
appear  to  have  a  range  of  action  of  considerable  comi>ass ;  thus, 
(^Iculation  ranges  in  man  and  animals  all  tlie  way  from  tlie  useful 
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condition  of  numerical  computation,  through  the  various  grades  of 
policy  (which  is  also  a  most  useful  and  necessary  trait,  being  nearly 
allied  to  tact)  down  to  cautiousness,  cunning,  deception,  trickerj', 
slyness,  shyness,  and  timidity.  We  cannot  impute  cunning  or 
deception  to  an  individual  simply  from  his  possession  of  fine  arith- 
metical ability,  yet  he  may,  and  almost  always  does,  possess  in 
combination  a  good  share  of  worldly  policy  and  tact.  The  skilled 
physiognomist  can  decide  wliich  of  these  forms  each  person  pos- 
sesses. 

lu  deciding  as  to  the  origin  of  facidties,  we  are  obliged  to 
depend  upon  long-continued  observations  for  verification,  and  from 
observation  both  in  the  human  and  animal  kingdoms  we  are  led  to 
analyze  the  action  and  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  function, 
or  system  of  functions,  in  which  we  observe  a  faculty  to  be  the 
most  developed.  From  tliis  analysis  we  must  make  a  logical  deduc- 
tion which  shall  agree  with  the  facts  observed,  as  well  as  with  the 
related  law.  And  when  the  reader  asks — as  lie  most  certainly  has 
the  right — how  the  muscular  system  is  proven  to  be  tlie  origin, 
source,  or  base  of  Calculation,  I  shall  refer  him  first  to  the  fact  that 
long-continued  observation  has  shown,  first,  that  this  power  is 
found  best  developed  in  those  persons  and  races  of  men  in  whom 
the  muscular  system  is  paramount ;  next,  that  its  lowest  develop- 
ments, such  as  craft,  cunning,  etc.,  are  found  universally  distributed 
in  varying  degrees  among  those  classes  of  animals  in  which  the 
muscular  system  is  dominant.  Furtliermore,  Calculation  is  most 
nearly  related  to  Acquisitiveness  in  its  nature  and  action,  and  Ac- 
quisitiveness is  indebted  mainly  to  the  muscular  system  for  its 
getting  and  acquiring  power,  and,  in  its  primitive  or  animal  mani- 
festations, is  exhibited  by  the  desire  for  getting  food  and  materials 
for  nest-  and  home-  building,  as  we  observe  in  the  animals  and 
birds  of  the  forest;  and,  as  those  animals  who  are  best  endowed 
by  Nature  with  the  getting  and  preying  instinct  and  talent  exhibit 
the  predominance  of  the  muscidar  system,  we  must  logically  con- 
clude that  the  origin  of  Calculation  is  muscular,  for  ^'  similarity  of 
structure  denotes  similarity  of  function  and  faculty  "  all  along  the 
line  of  organic  evolution. 

Mmic. — Whatever  doubt  tiiere  may  be  in  the  mind  of  man 
in  regard  to  the  origin  and  source  of  the  so-called  '^mental  Acui- 
ties "  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  source  from  whence 
is  derived  the  capacity  for  singing  and  playing  upon  musical 
instruments. 

The  parts  of  the  organism  involved  in  the  production  of  tone 
or  sound,  whether  in  vocal  or  spoken  sound,  are  mainly  muscular. 
It  is  true  that  the  auditory  nerves  assist  in  conveying  to  the  depart- 
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ment  of  brain  assigned  to  the  coiisciousHess  of  sound  the  sonorous 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  without  the  aid  of  the  muscular 
S}^tem  there  could  be  neither  spoken  nor  vocal  sound.  Brain 
alone,  no  matter  how  well  develoixjd,  has  not  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce vocal  music,  for  singing,  speaking,  and  oratory  are  dejwndcnt 
upon  a  fine  quality  and  liigh  development  of  the  larj  nx,  the  glottis, 
the  trachea,  the  vocal  cords,  the  lips,  the  tongue  and  cheeks, 
together  with  a  suitable  development  of  the  diaphragm,  thorax, 
and  ear. 

All  these  parts  of  the  organism  are  mainly  of  a  muscnlar  or 
cartilaginous  nature,  and  where  these  several  parts  of  the  body  are 
strong  and  of  high  quality  tliere  will  be  found  tbe  most  spontane- 
ous capacity  for  vocal  expression  by  singing  and  instrumentation. 
Tlxc  principles  upon  which  sound  is  based  are  those  which  are  also 
found  to  exist  in  muscle,  viz.,  resonance,  elasticity,  and  the  ability 
to  produce  curved  motions.  In  order  to  comi)rehend  the  rationale 
of  the  signs  of  musical  ability,  we  are  obliged  to  analyze  the  origin 
of  sound  and  the  instrumentalities  wliich  produce  it.  Sound  is 
caused  by  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  set  in  motion  by  force 
acting  upon  various  substances — such  as  wood,  metal,  reeds,  wire 
strings,  etc.  Vocal  sounds  are  originated  in  the  larynx,  which  is 
of  a  cartilaginous  nature.  The  action  of  this  oi^an  sets  in  motion 
atmospheric  air,  which,  impinging  upon  the  tympanum  of  ttie  ear, 
is  there  recognized  as  soft  or  hard,  short  or  long  tones,  according 
to  the  force  and  time  employed  in  such  performance.  Sound  once 
set  in  motion  forms  waves  or  curves  in  the  air,  which  are  caught 
by  the  external  ear  and  thrown  upon  the  t}  inpanum  or  drum,  and 
here  the  nenes  of  the  ear  and  brain  recognize  the  sounds  thus 
received  and  imitate  and  modulate  them  by  the  aid  of  the  muscles 
of  the  glottis,  the  larynx,  the  vocal  cords,  the  trachea,  the  tongue, 
the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  ear.  Two  of  the  elements  of  sound  are 
resonance  and  elasticity,  and  these  two  elements  are  found  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  reeds,  strings,  wire,  and  cartilage. 
Another  element  of  sound  is  the  wavy  or  ciu'ved  motion  through 
the  air,  and  sound  which  proceeds  from  the  larjnx  comes  tlirough 
circular  waves  as  it  flows  through  the  air  toward  the  car.  The 
auricle,  or  shell  of  the  ear,  is  also  round,  and  the  inner  formations 
are  of  a  curved  or  spiral  character,  as  exhibited  in  the  cochlea,  in 
the  three  semicircular  canals.  The  meatus  auditorius,  or  external 
opening  of  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  auricle,  are  both  circular  in 
formation. 

In  the  human  being  the  ability  to  execute  curves  is  confined 
to  cartilaginous  or  muscular  material,  and  all  art  is  fonmhd  on 
the  circle  or  sections  of  it.    In  singing  and  speaking  the  larynx 
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must  be  able  to  construct  every  gradation  of  the  circle.  As 

Swedengorg  expresses  it : — 

It  must  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  opening  the  glottis  into  all 
measures,  figures,  and  forms  whatever  that  can  be  described  by  the  geomet- 
ric compass  or  summed  up  by  the  analytical  calculus  from  the  line  or  fissure 
to  the  complete  circle. 

We  are  here  met  with  the  fact  that  geometrical  measiiremeni 
and  form  is  yet  another  clement  of  sound,  and  we  shall  find,  as 
we  continue  to  investigate  the  complex  mechanism  which  we  call 
man,  that  all  the  sciences,  chemical,  architectural  and  mathemati- 
cal, have  their  exponent  and  higliost  illustration  in  that  most 
marvellous  and  sublime  of  all  God's  creations — man's  physiognomy. 

In  the  preceding  ideas  it  has  been  shown  tliat  the  elements 
of  sound  are  resonance,  elasticity,  and  circular  form ;  and  the 
necessary  components  of  a  musician  are  resonance,  elasticity  and 
circular  formation.  Who  shall  say  that  the  science  of  physiognomy 
is  not  capable  of  mathematical  illustration  1 

As  before  stated,  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  involved  in 
the  production  and  reception  of  sound  or  tone  are  situated  in  the 
mouth  and  its  surroundings,  as  well  as  in  the  ear.  Accordingly, 
we  shall  expect  to  find  in  the  formations  of  the  vocal  and  auditory 
apparatus  of  singers  and  orators  a  different  construction  from  tliat 
of  those  not  so  well  endowed  musically  or  vocally.  AVere  w^e  to 
examine  these  parts  in  the  organisms  of,  say,  one  hundred  of  the 
most  eminent  singers,  we  should  find  that  their  facial  resemblances, 
in  these  respects,  were  identical,  although  of  diiFerent  nationalities 
and  of  tlic  most  divci*se  individualities;  yet  in  all  cases  we  should 
find  a  nose  soft,  muscular,  round,  and  relatively  short,  notably  in 
the  face  of  Miss  Annie  Louise  Carey,  Madame  Scalchi,  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Madam  Sembrich,  Albani,  Emma  Abbot,  and  Campanini. 

Indeed,  the  noses  of  all  good  singers  are  short  in  relation  to 
the  other  facial  features.  There  are  two  causes  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  all  great  singers  possess  a  predominance  of  the  muscu- 
lar system,  and  muscle  tends  to  shorten,  while  bone  tends  to 
lengthen  features.  Then,  again,  if  the  nose  were  long  relatively 
to  other  features,  there  would  not  exist  sufficient  length  from  the. 
roof  of  the  moittli  to  the iK>iu.t  of  the  chin  to  give  volume;  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  area  for  the  proflnction  of  tone.  This 
peculiarity  of  formation  gives  height  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth- 
Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  produce  powerful,  sonorous, 
vocal  effects,  there  must  be  a  consensus  of  action  between  the  bony- 
structure  of  the  nose,  the  head  and  the  ear,  and  the  muscles  iri- 
volved  in  the  performance  of  vocality.    The  nasal  and  frontal  bones 
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are  of  a  loose,  spongy  nature,  and  the  cavities  termed  "  frontal 
sinuses  "  assist  materially  in  aifording  resonance  to  the  voice.  The 
bones  of  the  ear — ^the  malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  stapes — fdso 
contribute  by  their  reverberatory  quality  to  the  reception  of 
sound  and  tone,  while  the  auditory  nerves  are  useful  in  distinguish- 
ing the  differences  in  sounds.  The  formation  of  the  mouth  and 
its  surroundings  also  promote  tbe  production  of  tone.  Height  of 
the  roof  of  tlie  mouth  is  essential,  as  well  as  length  of  the  chin 
forward  and  downward;  and  full  cheeks  give  the  second  dimen- 
sion necessary,  while  width  from  the  lips  to  the  vocal  cords  give 
the  third  measurement ;  this  formation  is  characteristic  of  most  good 
singers  and  speakers.  It  is  this  space  which  gives  room  for  volume 
to  the  voice.  The  ear  is  also  concerned  in  musical  efforts,  and 
must  by  its  shape,  size,  and  quality  assist  in  the  general  mdke-up 
of  a  musician.  Accordingly,  we  find  tliat  the  musical  ear  will  be 
as  Professor  Willis  has  described  it ;  he  observes : — 

The  rounded,  well-formed  ear  thnt  sets  forward  and  outward  instead 
of  being  flat  on  the  bead  is  a  pretty  good  sigQ  of  musical  taste,  if  not  of 
talent 

Of  the  form  of  the  unmusical  ear,  he  remarks  thus : — 

Observe  the  angular  and  sharp-pointed  form  of  the  top  of  the  ear. 
It  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  long,  8hari>-pointed  ear  of  the  ass 
and  mule,  which  animals  are  not  noted  for  their  appreciation  of  music* 

"  All  animals  with  the  rounding  ear  are  more  or  less  fond  of 
musical  sounds,  wliile  those  with  sharp-pointed  ears  are  disgusted 
with  or  indifferent  to  music."  This  has  been  tested  by  several 
observers  with  the  above  results.  Everj'  minute  appearance  of  the 
ear  is  noteworthy  and  has  its  meaning.  The  external  ear  in  every 
case  is  suited  to  the  liead  and  person  upon  whom  it  is  observed ; 
it  is  suited  also  to  the  throat,  nose,  and  mouth  found  in  combina- 
tion with  it,  and  it  would  suit  no  other,  so  homogeneous  is  Nature 
in  all  her  operations.  There  are,  of  course,  great  differences  in 
the  quality  of  bone  in  different  individuals,  but  I  must  believe  that 
the  bones  of  those  in  whom  the  muscular  system  is  dominant  are 
less  charged  with  lime  and  mineral  matters,  and  possess  a  larger 
proportion  of  animal  ingredients  than  those  in  wliom  the  osseous 
system  is  supreme.  The  artist  and  singer  must  not  only  possess 
more  flexible  nmscles  for  the  purposes  of  art  and  vocality,  but  must 
ako  be  possessed  of  more  flexibility  of  bone,  than  the  mechanic, 
the  scientist,  or  moralist.  In  the  former,  all  the  powers  and  pur- 
poses are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  latter.  The  artistic  classes  are 
for  the  expression  of  motion,  emotion,  imitation,  and  amusement, 

•A  TieatiM  on  Hnman  Kstare  uid  Pbysiognomy,  Prof.  A.  E.  WUUb,  p.  0Z&  Cbfoagp.  188i^ 
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while  the  meclianical  and  scientific  classes  deal  with  the  laws  and 
principles  of  Nature ;  hence,  their  characters  exhibit  the  most  in- 
tegrity, stability,  firmness,  and  accuracy,  as  befits  those  engaged  in 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  laws  and  truths  of  Nature. 
These  laws  are  founded  on  eternal  truth,  hence  those  who  assist 
in  the  exposition  of  them  must  in  their  own  organisms  possess  the 
qualities  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  investigate.  As  well  ask  a  blind  man  to  state  the  diflference 
between  light  and  darkness  as  to  expect  the  purely  artistic  to 
comprehend  the  laws  wliich  reveal  the  sciences,  or  to  expect  from 
the  purely  meclianical  and  scientific,  the  flexible,  yielding,  resonant 
qualities  essential  to  art-purposes.  Whenever  Nature  constructs 
a  great  musician,  she  does  not  endow  him  with  great,  square, 
strong  bones  and  relatively  spare  muscles.  Man  oilen  makes  the 
stupid  mistakes  of  compelling  children  to  study  arts  and  sciences 
for  which  Nature  has  not  fitted  them ;  but  where  man  co-operates 
with  Nature,  those  great  geniuses  are  produced  who  dazzle  and 
astonish  the  world,  and  whose  works  and  lives  go  down  the  ages 
to  bless,  enrich,  and  stimulate  the  multitude. 

The  logical  outcome  of  tliis  analysis  of  music  is — 1st,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  singing  tones  the  right  mechanism  must 
be  afforded  by  Nature ;  2d,  that  this  mechanism  is  mainly  con- 
structed of  muscle,  and  possesses  the  same  qualities  as  does  the 
atmosphere,  viz.,  those  of  resonance,  flexibility,  and  capacity  for 
producing  curves ;  3d,  that  the  signs  of  this  musical  capacity  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  muscular  system,  and  most  of  them  are  ex- 
ternal, as  in  the  mouth,  the  car,  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  the  chin,  and 
the  thorax ;  4th,  it  is  proven  that,  in  order  to  produce  volume  of 
tone,  the  area  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  mouth  must  possess 
vertical,  lateral,  and  antero-posterior  space ;  5th,  it  is  shown  tliat 
the  glottis  must  be  able  to  form  all  "  measures  and  figures  that  can 
be  described  by  the  geometric  compass  or  summed  up  by  the  ana- 
lytical calculus  from  the  line  of  fissure  to  the  complete  circle,"  and, 
lastly,  the  logical  deduction  is  that  the  musical  individual  is  dis- 
covered by  roundness  of  the  entire  body,  roundness  of  the  head, 
the  face,  the  ear,  the  cheeks,  the  throat,  the  chin,  the  thorax,  and 
the  fingers  round  and  tapering. 

Analysis  and  logic  will  reveal  much  of  Nature's  methods  of 
construction,  while  a  systematic  course  of  observation  and  general- 
izing will  provide  the  material  from  which  the  deductions  can  be 
made. 

Language. — Investigation  as  to  the  origin  of  language  has 

been  conducted  with  great  ardor  in  the  two  last  centuries,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  systematic  classification  of  the  relation^p  of  all 
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languages  and  dialects,  both  ancient  and  modem.  To  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  one  man — Max  Muller — arc  we  indebted  for 
great  light  upon  this  branch  of  knowledge.  His  method  of  classi- 
fication is  based  upon  the  gi-ammatical  construction  of  language, 
and  not  on  the  similarity  of  the  words,  as  is  popularly  beheved. 

Had  Mr.  Max  Muller  made  use  of  the  knowledge  which  scien- 
tific physiognomy  im|)arts  he  would  have  been  able  to  advance  his 
efforts,  and  perhaps  have  made  his  undertaking  lighter,  for  the 
language  of  a  race  depends  greatly  upon  its  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical structure.  In  spoken  sound,  as  in  singing,  the  effort  is 
made  by  aid  of  the  several  parts  involved  in  the  production  and 
reception  of  musical  sounds.  Yet  when  we  come  to  analyze  spoken 
language  we  must  take  a  wider  range  of  research,  for  the  reason 
that  ail  persons  express  themselves  by  speech,  while  only  a  few, 
comparatively,  use  musical  tones. 

The  means  of  communicating  ideas  and  wants  by  language  is 
imiversal,  yet  the  kind  of  language  used  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  kind  of  language  which  will  be  used  by  the  nu- 
merous races,  both  civilized  and  uncivilized,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  their  anatomical  structure,  together  with  the 
grade  of  quality  of  their  development  as  a  race  and  as  individuals. 

If  one  were  to  contrast  the  language  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Chinese,  for  example,  he  would  find  the  expression  of  ideas, 
of  shades  and  grades  of  thought  and  feeling,  capable  of  being 
expressed  by  these  two  languages  as  diverse  as  are  these  two 
peoples ;  and  in  the  structure  of  both  face  and  form  he  would  trace 
(if  he  understood  physiognomy)  the  origin  of  these  diversities,  and 
assign  to  each  the  language  proper  to  the  two  distinct  races.  An 
examination  of  the  bones  of  tlie  skull  alone  would  not  give  this 
insight  into  these  existing  differences,  but  an  examination  of  the 
entire  outline  of  the  body,  together  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
face  and  the  quality  of  the  individual,  would  explain  how  the 
ancient  Greeks  came  to  construct  so  elaborate  and  pliant  a  lan- 
{i^age,  and  one  so  capable  of  expressing  the  most  minute  shades  of 
thought  and  feeling.  This  could  be  done  by  an  investigation  of 
then*  faces  and  figures  alone,  without  reference  to  their  literature, 
for  in  this  people  the  brain  and  muscular  systems  predominated, 
and  in  this  peculiarity  of  structure  we  find  the  mechanism  required 
for  philosophy  and  art,  as  well  as  for  the  grand  achievements  of 
oratory  which  have  probably  never  been  equalled  by  any  race. 
Of  this  peculiar  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language,  Professor  Jebb 
remarks 

By  using  one  turn  of  phrase  instend  of  another  which  would  have  been 
equally  correct,  or  with  the  help  of  those  little  words  called  *'  participlcsi" 
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which  answered  to  the  play  of  features  or  tone  of  voice  in  talking,  or  even 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  the  sentence,  a  Greek  could  mark  vitii 
delicate  precision  the  meaning  which  he  meant  to  c<mvey.  This  peculiai 
power  which  the  language  acquired  of  being  bent  into  the  exact  sha|)e 
of  the  thought  entitles  Greek  to  be  called  the  most  Jlex&le  of  languages. 
No  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  Greek  literature  has  seen  how  perfect  an  instm- 
ment  it  is  possible  for  human  speech  to  be.* 

The  language  of  the  Greeks  grew  and  developed,  as  did  the 
people,  and  the  master-pieces  of  the  Greek  sculptors  which  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  are  to  he  seen  in  the  various  art- 
galleries  and  museums  of  Europe,  disclose  to  us  the  source  of  the 
linguistic  power  of  this  nation. 

In  tliis  people  the  muscular  system  was  trained  and  developed 
in  every  part  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  possible ;  hence, 
they  yjosscssed  the  most  j^ei'/ect  mechanism  for  speaking,  and  also 
for  hearing,  for  tlie  auditory  apparatus  is  almost  entirely  within  the 
muscular  system,  as  are  the  organs  of  speech.  It  is  rational  tc 
conclude  tliat  the  one  conditions  the  other,  and  so  among  the 
families  of  language  the  Greek  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  capacity 
to  express  with  greatest  precision  and  exactness  the  most  delicate 
shades  and  grades  of  thought,  emotion,  and  feeling.  By  referring 
to  any  good  work  on  ethnology  the  reader  can  make  comparisoc 
between  the  Greek  and  the  uncivilized  races.  Not  only  will  the 
physiognomy  of  the  former  disclose  the  facial  signs  for  superioi 
linguistic  capacities,  but  the  outlines  of  the  entire  organism  of  the 
Greek  will  (apart  from  the  face)  indicate  this  superiority  if  read  bj 
the  laws  of  scientific  physiognomy.  I  claim  that  by  observatior 
of  the  individual  one  can  decide  as  to  what  class  of  words  he  will 
make  use  of,  and  that  by  classifying  a  race  or  individual  according 
to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  cliapter  on  the  "  Five  Systems  of  Funo 
tions"  it  can  be  known  whether  one  will  use  adjectives  profusely 
whether  he  will  make  greater  use  of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon,  usinj 
nouns  most,  or  those  words  which  express  concrete  ideas,  such  ai 
horse,  dog,  cow,  man,  or  other  words  or  short  sentences  which  con^ 
pletdy  express  in  short,  terse,  and  practical  words  compile  ideM 
Those  j)ersons  in  whom  tlie  muscular  system  is  dominant  will,  a 
possessed  of  an  average  quality  of  brain,  make  use  of  many  a4 
jectives,  expletives,  hitcrjections,  and  ejaculations ;  if  educated,  wi 
use  the  most  ornate  language,  and  emt>cllish  with  all  the  gmces  a 
rhetoric  liis  speech  and  writings.  Mad.  de  Stael  is  a  good  illui 
tration  of  this  class.  In  her  the  muscular  and  brain  systems  wel 
dominant.  Where  the  osseous  system  is  supreme,  the  most  din?4i 
simple,  clear,  and  practical  language  ^vill  control  the  utteiancl 


•Greek  UtentiiTe,B.C.Jebli^p.8.  187B. 
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Where  education  has  assisted  the  individual  he  will  be  able  to 
make  the  most  clear,  concise,  and  explicit  descriptions,  both  in 
writing  and  speaking.  Such  persons  are  eminently  adapted  to  the 
elucidation  of  mechanical  and  scientific  principles.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  for  example,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  class.  His 
language  is  sufficiently  ornate  and  pleasing,  but  its  general  style 
is  more  explicit,  definite,  clear,  pointed,  logical,  and  direct  than 
merely  ornamental.  The  bone  and  brain  systems  are  most  pro> 
nounced  in  Professor  Tyndall. 

I  should  name  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  Mad.  de  Stael 
stands  representative  "adjective"  men,  and  Professor  TyndaU's 
class  "  noun  "  men.  These  differences  can  as  well  be  understood 
by  an  examination  of  the  hand,  the  fingers,  or  shape  of  the  finger- 
nails as  by  observation  of  the  face,  for  here  the  sign  for  the  giil  of 
Language,  or  fluency,  is  denoted  by  fullness  of  the  muscular  eyeball. 
Fluency  alone  does  not  indicate  the  gift  of  l^anguage  in  its  highest 
and  best  sense.  Fluent  chatter  is  not  fluent  sense,  neither  is  it  con- 
versation, nor  oratory.  Other  signs  must  decide  to  which  of  these 
departments  the  individual  belongs. 

Where  the  faculty  of  Language  is  best  defined,  it  is  shown  by 
a  fine  development  and  high  quality  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
reference  to  any  part  of  this  system  will  decide  upon  its  presence 
or  absence.  The  signs  for  mentality  will  exhibit  its  qutdity  and 
power.  Persons  in  whom  the  thoracic  system  abounds  will  give 
vent  to  many  exaggerations  in  speech.  Their  feelings  always 
being  at  very  high  or  very  low  tension,  they  will  in  accordance 
with  this  formation  express  themselves  vehemently,  with  force, 
enthusiasm,  and  joyfulness;  or,  if  under  the  influence  of  sorrow, 
the  feelings  will  give  expression  to  the  most  despondent  and  hope- 
less words,  and  in  listening  to  one  under  these  influences  we  would 
imagine  that  never  before  was  such  a  desolate,  bereaved,  forlorn, 
and  deserted  being. 

This  class  of  persons  are  electric,  made  so  by  the  full  and  free 
inhalation  of  the  atmosphere,  which  elevates  and  depresses  (ac- 
cording as  it  is  good  or  bad,  or  scarce  or  plenty),  and  allows  great 
scope  for  expansiveness.  To  use  a  homely  expression,  *'  they  are 
always  either  up  in  the  garret  or  down  in  the  cellar,"  but  to  their 
credit  I  will  say  they  reside  chiefly  in  the  garret  when  they  are  not 
stiQ  higher  up — in  the  observatory.  When  excited  by  indignation, 
their  expletives  are  of  the  most  pointed  description,  and  I  have 
known  most  amiable  and  moml  persons  bring  out  at  such  times  a 
"big,  big  D,"  or  a  sudden  and  lively  reference  to  the  father  of  lies, 
appearing  afterward  to  be  much  relieved  by  the  explosion.  Not 
only  is  the  kind  of  language  which  one  uses  indicated  by  liis  form. 
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but  the  quality  of  tone  produced  and  exhibited  by  his  anatomical 
formation  can  be  known  (if  disease  has  not  changed  it)  to  the 
skilled  pliysiognomist.  So  harmonious  is  Nature,  and  so  homo- 
geneous the  human  organism,  that  any  given  part  indicates  the 
character  of  the  whole.  This  principle  was  well  understood  by 
Lavater,  who,  writing  upon  this  point,  remarked: — 

Consider  the  voices  of  raen ;  their  height,  depth,  strength,  weakness; 
whether  hollow,  clear,  rough,  pleasant,  natural  or  feigned ;  and  inquire  what 
foreheads  and  what  tones  are  oftenest  associated.  If  the  stndent  has  a  good 
ear,  he  will  certainly  acquire  the  knowledge  of  temperament,  character,  and 
what  class  the  forehead  belongs  to  by  the  voice.* 

And,  again,  he  observes : — 

Tall  people  with  a  flatness  of  breast  have  weak  voices.f 

Persons  in  whom  tlie  muscular  system  is  dominant  and  of  a 
fine  quality  possess  rich,  mellow,  full  tones  of  voice ;  but  where  the 
muscles  are  not  of  high  quality  the  voice  will  be  "  throaty,"  thick, 
and  unmusical ;  even  if  tliey  use  the  voice  in  singing,  it  will  be 
disagreeable  and  lacking  in  clearness,  sweetness,  and  purity. 

The  grade  of  the  mental  development  of  a  race  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual will  discover  the  class  of  ideas,  as  well  as  exhibit  the  sort 
of  language,  suited  to  the  expression  of  the  grade  of  intelligence 
which  it  has  reached.  The  minds  of  uncivilized  races  could  not 
comprehend  many  of  the  ideas  which  are  common  to  the  most 
civilized,  and  we  find  upon  investigating  the  languages  of  savages 
that  they  are  as  lacking  in  the  uhas  of  many  moml,  affectional,  and: 
emotional  sentiments  as  they  are  hi  suitable  words  for  tlie  expres- 
sion of  them.  Indeed,  they  could  not  comprehend  either  the 
meaning  of  many  of  our  words,  expressive  of  the  simplest  do- 
mestic duties  and  habits,  nor  see  the  necessity  or  use  for  such 
duties  and  customs.  The  mouth  and  its  surrounding  parts  of  the 
Tasmanian,  Busliman,  and  Hottentot,  for  example,  unfolds  the 
grade  of  mental  development,  together  with  the  style  of  language 
which  such  minds  would  naturally  make  use  of.  Only  words 
expressive  of  the  simplest  animal  necessities,  and  of  rage  and  wai> 
fare,  with  very  few  terms  of  parental  or  conjngal  love,  or  of  mercy, 
justice,  right  or  wrong,  could  issue  from  such  lips.  No  pei*son 
possessed  of  common  sense,  even  if  devoid  of  a  knowledge  of 
physiognomy  would  expect  anything  different  from  such  mouths. 
The  physiognomical  sense  is  sufficiently  strong  in  the  civilized 
races,  at  least,  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  this  at  the  first 
glance;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  inherited  and  intuitional  capacity  for 

•  Essays  on  Pbysiognonty,  Lavater,  p.  158.  t  iftfd.,  p,  SOp.  . 
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physiognomy,  many  persons  will  avow  their  utter  disbelief  in  the 
theory  that  the  countenance  unfolds  character. 

That  language  improves  in  the  ratio  that  the  body  develops 
physiologically  is  proven  not  only  by  reference  to  the  savage  races, 
but  also  by  the  fact  tliat  language  is  not  as  essential  to  the  ex- 
pression of  our  physical  wants  as  it  is  to  the  expression  of  the 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  Many  deaf-mutes  are  able 
by  natural  signs  to  make  their  physical  wants  known  without 
education  in  tlie  sign  language ;  but  when  it  is  required  to  enun- 
ciate ideiis  and  senfimenia^  apart  from  mere  physical  wants,  then 
education  must  supply  a  system  by  which  these  can  be  imparted. 
The  language  of  savages  is  expressive  only  of  the  commonest 
wants  of  life,  and  all  of  their  social  intercourse  might  be  carried 
on  by  simple  natural  signs  in  daylight,  at  least,  but  communicating 
in  the  dark  requires  sound,  or  touch. 

Language  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  related  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  face,  hiasmuch  as  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  are  concerned  in  its  expression.  Speech 
is  necessary,  alike  for  the  elucidation  of  mechanical,  artistic,  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  mathematical  ideas.  I  believ  e  speech  to  be 
related  to  pulsation ;  forasmuch  as  language  is  naturally  and 
necessarily  divided  into  pauses,  there  must  be  synchronous  action 
between  the  rhythmic  movements  of  tlie  heart  and  lungs  and  the 
imtural  accentuation  and  )x;riodicity  of  syllables  and  sentences. 
In  Chapter  III,  Part  II,  will  be  found  further  analysis  of  tlie  voice. 

Language  and  Music  are  very  nearly  related.  The  art  of 
writing  poetry  depends  greatly  upon  one's  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
rhythm  is  a  musical  attribute.  Sym^iathy  is  another  musical 
quality  observed  in  language ;  harmony  another, — that  is  to  say, 
the  harmony  between  what  one  says  and  what  one  means,  for  a 
good  obsei*ver  can  detect  thq  want  of  harmony  between  the  lan- 
gua^o  and  tlie  feeling  to  which  it  proiessos  to  give  utterance. 
Ruskin  beautifully  expresses  tliis  idea  in  the  following : — 

To  teach  the  meaning  of  a  word  thoroughly  i»  to  tench  the  iiature  of 
the  spirit  that  coined  it.  The  secret  of  lnn^un<;c  is  tlie  secret  of  sympathy, 
and  its  full  charm  is  possible  only  to  the  gentle.  And  of  yet  greater  im- 
portance is  it  deeply  to  know  that  every  beauty  posKcssecl  by  the  language 
of  a  nation  is  significant  of  the  iniiermoflt  laws  of  its  being.  Keep  the 
tenii>er  of  the  people  stern  and  innnly  ;  ninke  their  associntions  courteous, 
grave,  and  for  worthy  objects  ;  occupy  them  in  just  deeds,  Hnd  their  tongue 
must  needs  be  a  grand  one.  All  great  languages  invariabl}-  utter  great 
things,  and  command  tlieni ;  the  breath  of  them  is  inspiration,  because  it  is 
not  only  vocal,  but  vital,  and  you  can  only  learn  to  speak  as  these  men  by 
becoming  what  these  men  were. 


In  this  quotation,  Ruskin  shows  that  he  comprehends  the 
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relation  which  exists  between  the  character  and  the  language  off  a 
race,  and  to  the  observer  and  thinker  nothing  can  be  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  harmony  of  Nature  than  the  investigation  and 
analysis  of  the  language  and  characteristic  traits  which  are  found 
in  combination  in  a  people.  Men  and  language  evolve  together  in 
the  same  ratio.  As  the  Greek  race  developed  its  beauty,  strength, 
and  flexibility  of  mind  and  body,  so  the  Greek  tongue  evolved  its 
keenness,  richness,  power,  and  pliancy.  The  powers  of  the  people 
and  the  possibilities  of  their  language  advanced  ^ko-*  passu.  In 
tone,  in  compass,  in  harmony,  in  grandeur,  will  a  race  rise  in  the 
direct  ratio  with  the  upward  march  of  its  physiological  and  ana- 
tomical formation.  Mark  the  Saxon  phraseology  so  common  to  the 
English,  its  practicability,  domesticity,  its  will,  bluntness,  straight- 
forwardness, and  monosyllabic  veracity,  and  we  find  in  it  the  picture 
of  the  people, — all  bone  and  muscle,  and  square  bones  and  round 
muscles  at  that.  Carry  the  analysis  further ;  observe  the  Celt ; 
compare  his  emotional,  witty,  artistic,  sarcastic,  vengeful,  variable 
and  imitative  mind  and  polysyllabic  language,  and  we  have  his 
bodily  image  before  us, — lithe,  slim,  flexible,  handsome,  rich- 
colored,  resdess  and  amusing,  a  blending  in  his  anatomical  make- 
up of  small,  round  bones  and  supple,  round  muscles. 

This  analysis  of  form-development  and  correspondence  of 
language  might  be  carried  to  great  lengths,  and  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  race  be  explained  by  a  critical  survey  of  its  langiiage, 
or  vhe  versd ;  a  description  of  the  language  of  a  people  might 
well  be  given  from  a  scicntiKc  analysis  of  their  bodily  and  facial 
peculiarities.  This,  of  course,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific physiognomy,  for  without  this  science  practically  applied  such 
comparisons  could  not  be  instituted. 

It  is  horse-physiognomy  which  the  stock-breeder  puts  into 
practice  when  by  the  union  of  certain  breeds  he  combines  the 
traits  of  celebrated  horses  and  produces  by  such  union  certain  de- 
sired virtues.  Were  he  ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  locality  of 
what  are  termed  "good  points"  in  an  animal  he  could  not  produce 
the  desired  result,  and  no  good  breeder  ever  risks  ignorance  and 
expects  excellent  results, — that  is  to  say,  in  horse-breeding.  With 
his  children  it  is  different,  for  tlie  "good  points"  which  might  be 
looked  for  in  a  wife  he  does  not  understand,  and  would  prolMibly 
care  little  for  if  he  did.  "  There's  money  in  fine  colts,"  but  no 
man  sells  his  children,  and  seems  not  to  care  that  a  fortune  should 
come  with  each  one  in  the  form  of  an  intellectual  or  moral  birth- 
right This  might  be  the  inheritance  of  many  did  man  only  pos- 
sess the  ambition  and  aspiration  to  become  the  progenitor  of 
noble  and  periected  oft'spring.    Surely,  cliildren  aye  of  more  im- 
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portance  than  horses,  hogs,  or  calves;  yet  not  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  care  is  taken  to  rear  fine  specimens  of  the  former  as  there  is 
to  produce  thoroughbred  specimens  of  tlie  latter. 

In  this  age,  as  in  ancient  times,  tlie  nations  which  have  ex- 
celled in  muscular  development  have  produced  the  best  linguists. 
The  majority  of  continental  Europeans  possessing  a  supremacy  of 
the  muscular  system  are  excellent  linguists,  many  of  them  sjHiak- 
ing  several  languages.  The  English,  not  possessing  as  pliant 
muscles  as  the  Celtic  Europeans,  and  having  heavy  bones  in  com- 
bination, are  quite  inferior  to  the  latter  in  linguistic  attainments. 
The  Americans,  also,  are  not  as  capable  as  the  Celtic  races  in  this 
direction,  yet  have  more  capacity  for  learning  and  pronouncing 
language  than  tlie  English,  for  the  reason  that  their  muscles  are 
more  pliant  and  iiner,  and  have,  in  addition,  a  more  sensitive  ner- 
vous system,  which  assists  the  ear  in  distinguishing  soimd.  Then, 
too,  tlie  European  races  possess  the  procreative  faculty  in  a  greater 
degree  than  do  Americans,  and,  as  this  power  is  based  upon  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  the  muscular  system,  they  are  more  crea- 
tive mentally ;  hence,  able  to  learn  and  use  languages  with  greater 
ease  and  facility.  Singers  learn  languages  easily,  and  most  of  the 
great  musical  artists  speak  several  languages  fluently.  They  de- 
pend upon  the  fine  development  of  muscle  in  both  cases  for  their 
ability.  The  integrity  of  tlie  reproductive  system  leads  to  great 
solidity  of  the  iamily  institution. 

FACULTIES  DERIVED  FROU  THE  BRAIN  SYSTEM. 

ChmjKii'ison,  CattmUtt/,  Reamti. — ^In  the  faces  of  all  persons 
who  excel  as  reasoners,  such  as  jurists,  statesmen,  orators,  natural- 
ists, scientists,  hiventors,  mathematicians,  and  chess-players,  the 
nose  is  observed  to  be  uncommonly  broad  and  propoitionately  long. 
According  to  the  law  of  harmony  or  of  homogeneousness,  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  proportional  breadth  of  the  body.  In- 
vestigation and  comparison  of  the  physiognomies  and  forms  of 
these  several  classes  of  persons  prove  this  universal  law  of  shap- 
ing. Not  only  is  comparative  physiognomy  justified  in  this  in- 
stance, but  also  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  as  well ;  for 
Nature  declares  that  where  the  outlet  of  an  organ  is  large  the  re- 
lated oi^n  itself  is  on  a  corresponding  scale ;  hence,  where  the 
nose  and  nostrils  are  broad  a  similar  form  will  characterize  the 
longs  and  digestive  apparatus  and  produce  breadth  of  body. 

The  reasoning  powers  are  those  that  sit  in  judgment  upon  all 
the  other  mental  faculties,  as  well  as  decide  upon  the  qualities, 
conditions,  and  relations  of  all  things  in  existence,  and  are  used 
to  comprehend  the  vast  and  complex  chain  of  laws  governing  the 
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universe.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  base  from  which  the  sus- 
tenance essential  to  support  so  important  a  faculty  is  drawn  should 
be  a  broad  one, — should  have  its  foundation  broad  and  deep. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  persons  of  those  who  excel  in  reason  a 
proportionate  breadth  of  body,  and  this  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
visceral  organs  are  large,  round,  and  strong ;  also,  that  the  mus- 
cular and  osseous  systems  are  well  developed.  If  to  these  anatomi- 
cal conditions  we  add  htgJt  qitalUy,  wc  have  all  the  essentials  for 
sound  judgment,  reason,  causaUty,  and  comparison.  The  mind,  to 
co-ordinate, — to  grasp  broad  generalizations, — to  comprehend  vast 
schemes,  as  in  the  laws  of  a  country  or  the  laws  of  a  universe ;  the 
ability  to  plan  a  great  campaign,  or  the  capacity  for  analyzing  and 
combining  grand  and  abstruse  mathematioJ  principles,  must  have 
breadth  and  strength  in  the  body  in  order  to  impart  similar  powers 
to  the  deductions.  A  survey  of  the  oi^nisms  of  many  English 
jurists  and  commanders,  or  of  tlie  majority  of  eminent  scientiste  of 
all  nations,  will  illustmte  this  principle.  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
an  examination  of  the  portraits  of  the  following-named  persons  as 
elucidating  the  law  governing  the  reasoning  faculties :  Lord  Mans- 
field, attorney-general;  Lord  Chatham,  jurist;  Leonard  Euler, 
mathematician ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  philosopher ;  John  Locke, 
philosopher ;  Sir  John  Herscliel,  astronomer ;  Baron  Cuvier,  natu- 
ralist ;  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  statesmen. 

The  noses  of  unciviUzed  races  and  of  undeveloped  persons, 
as  well  as  those  of  children,  are  deficient  in  development  of  the 
"bridge,"  while  in  adult  life  the  nose,  if  it  become  well  developed, 
makes  a  most  decided  and  broad  contour  at  this  part,  and  in  those 
persons  where  this  formation  is  present  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
reasoning  faculties  well  exhibited.  In  physiognomy,  as  well  as  in 
all  of  Natui-e's  works,  Form  is  self-re  vcaling,  and  needs  only  to  be 
mterpreted  according  to  its  shajx;  in  order  to  have  the  correct 
meaning ;  hence,  breadth  of  nose,  of  shoxiider,  or  of  body  signifies 
power  of  some  sort, — if  it  be  only  power  of  the  muscles,  or  capac- 
ity for  digestion,  or  for  breathing.  If  to  breadtli  of  body  Nature 
has  added  quality,  then  we  find  breadth  of  mind ;  in  other  words, 
the  capacity  for  logical  ratiocination, — for  comprehending  cause 
and  effect.  In  those  in  whom  the  squarc  bony  system  is  in  com- 
bination with  a  broad  foi*m  inventive  power  will  be  exhibited,  but 
where  the  head  and  lM)dy  are  round,  made  so  by  a  combination  of 
mnscle  and  brain,  we  have  the  right  conformation  for  reasoning 
upon  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  philosophical  questions, 
lu  the  fii-st  instance,  we  shall  ob-^erve  the  long,  high,  broad,  and 
bony  nose,  the  nose  of  science  and  of  mechanical  invention.  In 
the  second  instance,  we  shall  observe  the  nose  to  be  long,  broad, 
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and  muscular.  The  mind,  in  combination  with  such  nosos,  will 
possess  the  capacity  for  analyzing  the  general  principles  of  systems, 
and  by  tracing  effects  to  causes  discover  imderlying  laws.  One  in- 
dividual thus  characterized  deals  with  the  principles  that  move 
matter,  the  other  with  principles  which  exhibit  mentality,  and  he 
seeks  to  connect  cause  with  effect,  and  to  trace  the  connecting 
links  between  motive  and  action.  The  physiognomies  of  Lord 
Bacon,  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor  Ilelmholtz,  Michael  Faraday, 
and  Charles  Djirwin  illustrate  tlie  former  class,  while  the  faces  of 
Socrates,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Herlwrt  Spencer,  Sir  William  Herschel, 
and  Dr.  Gall  stand  representative  of  tlie  latter  class. 

The  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties  among  the  masses 
withiii  tlie  last  fifty  years  has  advanced  in  an  astonisliing  degree. 
As  the  great  leaders  of  thought — those  who  treat  of  causation — 
give  out  freely  to  the  world  their  theories  and  discoveries,  the 
people,  by  tlie  aid  of  cheap  printing,  read  and  accept  their  ideas, 
and  thus  become  familiar  with  the  grand  generalizations  of  causal 
science  as  well  as  with  the  facts  of  life.  This  is  doing  mncli 
toward  the  uprooting  of  superstition  and  the  development  ol'  reason, 
and  has  in  many  countries  almost  entirely  supplanted  mediteval 
sui^erstition  and  bigotiy.  The  environment  of  civilized  man  and  his 
adaptation  to  it  is  not  a  more  certain  thing  than  that  he  is  caimble 
of  comprehending  the  laws  which  control  it,  and  until  this  is  un- 
derstood man  falls  short  of  his  religious  duty.  To  neglect  the 
study  of  cames  is  to  remain  in  cliildish  ignorance  To  compare, 
classify,  arrange  facts,  fonns,  substances,  and  from  them  to  deduce 
tlie  laws  which  govern  and  control  them,  is  the  power  which 
distinguishes  the  civilized  man  from  the  savage.  And  in  this 
connection  let  me  say  that  the  cliicf  facial  sign  which  distin- 
guishes developed  men  from  the  undeveloped  is  the  local  facial 
sign  for  Reason,  viz.,  height  and  width  of  the  "bridge"  of  the 
nose. 

The  median  line  of  the  face  from  the  chin  to  the  forehead,  by 
its  height  above  the  plane  of  the  face,  as  well  as  by  its  fullness, 
reveals  in  its  development  the  perfected  man.  The  physiognomies 
of  persons  in  all  ages  of  the  world  who  have  bc^n  pre-eminent  in 
every  department  of  thought  and  action  disclose  this  peculiar  for^ 
raation ;  and  this  determination  outward  anH  fonvard  of  the  nose 
is  one  most  decided  evidence  of  the  presence  of  reason  and  per- 
fection of  character  in  man.  Comparison  of  the  physiognomies  of 
the  leaders  of  thought  in  all  ages  shows  the  development  in  tlie 
median  line  of  the  face  to  be  of  about  the  same  grade ;  from  this 
we  may  conclude  that  the  development  of  man  mentally  has 
leached  its  acme,  and  that  further  progress  of  the  race-will  be  in 
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the  general  and  univerml  improvement  of  the  masses  uniforml; 
and  universally. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  remarks  that  "  to  know  more  we 
must  be  more ;"  hence,  in  order  to  rise  to  greater  heights  man 
must  have  a  different  environment  and  another  sphere  of  action. 
The  world  as  now  constituted  is  suited  to  man  as  now  constituted, 
and  the  one  progresses  and  improves  as  the"  other  advances,  but 
always  witliin  certain  circumscribed  limits  varying  only  in  the  de- 
velopment of  different  sides  of  human  nature  in  different  ages. 
Thus,  the  classic  age  brought  the  artistic  faculties  of  mankind  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  possible  to  man.  The  present  age 
gives  scope  to  man's  greatest  capacity  for  invention  and  for  the 
application  of  natural  laws  and  principles.  Which  side  of  Immau 
nature  will  be  next  presented  for  the  perfecting  process  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  We  thus  learn  that  progress  is  the  eternal  law  of  Nature, 
and  we  reason  from  this  that  advance  of  some  kind  will  be  con- 
tinued until  every  department  of  our  nature  has  been  so  wrought 
upon  and  tempered  by  experience  that  perfect  human  beings  must 
eventually  stand  representative  of  the  imperfect,  feeble,  and  dis- 
eased procession  of  creatures  wlio  are  marcliing  adown  the  ages  in 
solemn,  yet  hopc^ful  spirit,  looking  ever  forward  to  the  future, — "  to 
the  good  time  coming,"  which  all  see  just  ahead,  and  toward 
which  all  thoughts  are  turned,  and  upon  which  all  hopes  centre. 
The  idea  of  ultimate  perfection  is  ingrained  and  has  its  origin  in 
the  nature  of  man.  It  embraces  ciiuse  and  effect.  Man  is  capable 
of  advancing  in  reason  and  morality,  and  tliis  tendency  to  improv- 
ability,  being  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  is  intuitional  in  man,  and 
those  w!io  are  not  sufficiently  developed  in  reason  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  world,  past  and  present,  and  to  classify  and  summarize 
the  progress  which  is  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  and  observant, 
feel  rather  than  tJunk  that  perfection — ^human  perfection — ^is  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race.  The  two  prime  factors  work- 
ing to  produce  this  condition  are  the  faculties  of  rctwoft  and  of 
acientiotisness.  The  two  latest-acquired  featiu-es  of  the  human 
physiognomy  are  a  perfected  chin  and  nose,  and  these  two  features 
represent  the  local  signs  for  two  powerful  traits,  without  which 
man  woidd  be  only  an  ingenious  and  amusing  animal,  quite  limited 
in  his  scope,  even  as  a  human  being,  and  doomed  to  die  out,  as  do 
all  races  and  individuals  who  are  not  based  on  truth,  conscientious- 
ness, and  morality;  e.7.,  soundness  in  their  physiological  construc- 
tion, and  withal  a  perfected  kidney  system.  For  Conscience,  like 
Reason,  is  founded  in  the  physical  structure.    Says  Dr.  Cross: — 

Life  is  not  a  spirit  flofitiiig  loosely  among  the  organs,  bnt  is  the  per- 
petnal  produce  of  the  vital  mauufactury  within,  while  Nature  herself  is  the 
assiduous  and  indefatigable  operator.  Digitized  byGoOQlc 
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■The  reasoning  faculties  increase  in  man  in  the  ratio  that 
physiological  development  and  normal  construction  of  tlie  human 
organism  advance.  Health  statistics  and  insurance-society  reports 
show  that  the  grade  of  health  of  civilized  communities  is  higlier 
than  in  former  ages.  Tliis  being  the  case,  we  may  inter  that  the 
mental  and  moral  conditions  are  changing  for  the  better,  and  that 
reason  will  become  more  general ;  most  especially  as  we  join  to 
this  improved  physical  state  knowledge  of  the  wide«spread  truths 
of  the  numerous  sciences  which  are  now  being  disseminated 
throughout  the  world.  There  are  comparatively  few  independent 
tliinkera, — those  who  think  outside  the  groove  cut  by  tradition  and 
custom.  Then,  too,  the  majority  are  like  slieep,  always  following 
a  leader,  who,  possessed  perhaps  of  no  more  knowledge  tlian  his 
followers,  may  have  much  more  cmll  and  audacity,  and  so  gets  a 
following  who  quote  him  and  refieat  on  all  occasions  his  senseless 
and  incomprehensible  jargon,  which,  from  its  mystery,  is  by  them 
confounded  with  wisdom ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  unreasoning 
to  consider  aa  wisdom  that  which  is  incomprehensible.  Many  dis- 
like to  reason  on  the  merits  of  a  question  which  comes  up  in  a 
family  or  in  a  society ;  women  especially  are  disinclined  to  reason 
on  abstract  principles,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  taught 
tliat  to  differ  with  otliers  in  a  logical  way  is  "unfeminine,"  but  at 
the  same  time  will  not  hesitate  to  dispute  violently  over  the  shade 
of  ribbon  or  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  Men  are,  in  one  sense, 
hlamahle  for  this  state  of  mind  in  women,  for  they  discourage  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  women  to  airgue  logically,  condemning  as 
"  unwomanly,"  unlovely,"  "  masculine,"  and  "  strong-minded  " 
those  who  thus  exercise  tlie  God-like  faculty  of  re<uon.  In  this 
way  an  incentive  is  held  out  to  women  to  suppress  reason  and  to 
live  more  and  more  in  the  emotional  nature,  whicli  has  been 
already  too  much  develoi^d  in  them.  It  is  time  that  a  check  be 
put  to  its  further  development  Reason  should  be  cultivated  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  being  the  mothers  of  men ;  for  soft, 
gushing,  sentimental  mothers  are  surely  not  fit  to  tmin  heroes  nor 
to  mold  the  mind  of  youth  to  noble  and  usefnl  purposes. 

Among  men,  too,  this  faculty  is  greatly  needed,  for  I  find  that 
whereas  among  women  the  softer  emotions  are  allowed  to  usurp 
its  place  in  the  conduct  of  life,  so  in  man  the  stronger  emotions, 
the  passions  of  hatred,  revenge,  combativeness,  and  destructiveness 
are  exercised  in  place  of  reason  and  sound  sense.  Indeed,  men  in 
many  instances  act  more  like  children  tlian  do  women.  Mothers 
should  cultivate  in  their  children  the  propensity  which  nearly  all 
youth  exhibit  of  inquiring  into  the  came  of  things.  Parents  should 
read  up  on  all  subjects  upon  whicli  their  children  questipn  them, 
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SO  as  to  be  prepared  to  impart  infoi-mation.  An  intei'esting  occur- 
rence which  took  place  in  my  own  family  may  not  be  inappropriate 
at  this  point,  and  will  serve  to  emphasize  this  advice.  My  son,  aged 
seven  years,  one  day  heard  some  gentlemen  talking  about  physio- 
logical subjects.  He  came  to  me  with  inquiries  about  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  etc.  Whereupon  I  took  down  a  work  on 
physiology  and  showed  liim  a  cut  describing  the  localities  and 
forms  of  all  the  intenial  organs  of  the  body,  such  as  the  heart,  tlie 
liver,  the  lungs,  the  kidney,  tlie  brain,  etc.  He  asked,  "  Is  that 
all  of  us?"  "Yes,  my  son,"  I  replied.  "Where  then  does  the 
soul  liel"  he  asked.  For  a  moment,  I  was  nonplused.  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  taken  for  granted  that  I  knew  all  about  the  soul, 
but  my  son's  question,  direct  and  to  the  point,  showed  me  instantly 
that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  it;  so  I  replied,  ailer  some  hesi- 
tation, "  Well,  I  suppose  God  has  it,  my  boy."  He  then  asked, 
"  Wliat  does  God  keep  it  for,  if  it  is  onrsi" 

Questions  as  deep  and  profound  as  this  child's  will  be  asked 
of  many  mothers,  and  they  must  be  ready  with  facts.,  knowledge^ 
and  positive  truths.,  if  they  desire  to  be  able  to  train  their  sons  to 
manhood  aright.  There  is  no  better  preparation  for  motherhood 
than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  natural  laws  as  elucidated  by  the 
several  sciences.  To  train  the  conscience  and  reason  in  children 
is  a  grand  work.  It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  the 
father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  drilled  his  children  thoroughly  in 
logical  reasoning,  and  that  when  a  question  was  bronglit  up  in  the 
family  he  comi>elled  them  to  reason  it  out  to  its  conclusion  ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  a  stranger  coming  into  the  house  at  such  a 
time  would  have  supposed  tiie  family  quarreling,  so  eaniest  and 
interested  became  the  debate.  The  education  of  the  children  by 
the  mother  can  be  made  a  source  of  education  to  herself,  and,  while 
she  is  leading  her  son  or  daughter  to  investigate  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  things  observed,  her  own  mind  expands  and  reason 
develops  by  exercise.  How  much  the  present  generation  of  sci- 
entists is  indebted  to  the  theological  and  metaphysical  disputants 
of  the  middle  ages  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  that  under  the  laws  of  hereditary  tmnsmission 
many  of  the  present  genemtion  have  received  a  logical  impulse 
from  ancestors  who  cudgeled  their  brains  reasoning  upon  fore- 
ordination,"  or  "election,"  or  who  practiced  mental  gymnastics  in 
wrangling  over  the  theory  of  "phlogiston,"  or  splitting  hairs  over 
the  termination  of  a  verb.  I  certainly  feel  somewhat  indebted  for 
my  reasoning  powers  to  my  Scotch  ancestors,  who,  in  their  ad- 
herence to  Calvinistic  do{^trines,  had  abundant  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  faculty  of  disputation.    The  application  of  logic,  reason. 
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and  argument  to  things  not  important  is  a  species  of  mental  gym- 
nastics ;  and,  if  during  the  dark  ages  the  philosophers  who  used 
these  &culties  left  no  other  legacy  to  posterity  than  a  sharpened 
capacity  for  logical  reasoning,  they  are  surely  deserving  of  recog- 
nition and  gratitude ;  lor  this  inherited  tendency  is  now  being  used 
by  scientific  minds,  the  world  over,  in  elucidating  the  laws  and 
truths  of  Nature.  Hence,  we  owe  them  thanks.  They  had  their 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  out  of  this  &culty ;  we  are  reaping  the 
harvest  of  utility  and  certain  knowledge  from  this  our  royal  inheri- 
tance. 

Physiognomy,  in  acting  the  part  of  a  benefactor  to  the  poor, 
overworked  brain,  has  done  it  a  great  service  in  surveying  the  field 
of  mental  labor  and  in  assigning  to  each  faculty  a  locality  and  a 
headquarters  from  which  it  derives  its  power.  When  scientific 
physiognomy  divided  up  the  faculties  and  lifted  the  labor  of  nearly 
all  of  these  off  tlie  brain,  where  they  had  been  placed  by  phre- 
nology, it  was  found  that  there  were  very  few  indeed  that  could 
claim  the  brain  as  their  exclusive  seat  and  source.  Even  the 
reasoning  faculties,  which  one  might  think  should  be  classed  as 
purely  mental  faculties,  physiology  shows  that  even  these  purely 
mental  &cultic8  (if  any  can  be  so  distinguished)  are  indebted  to  a 
broad  and  normal  development  of  all  the  visceral  organs  for  the 
power  essential  to  their  highest  expression.  Yet,  they  do  not 
require  either  a  fine  development  of  bone  or  muscle  to  assist  in 
their  operations,  as  do  art  and  mechanics,  but  they  do  demand 
that  there  shall  be  a  broad,  strong  and  noniial  development  of  the 
visceral  organs  for  their  support,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
highest  excellence.  This  fact  is  undeniable;  not  only  must  there 
be  strength,  breadth,  and  normal  action  of  these  organs,  but  we 
must  beUeve  that  a  high  gtutlitf/  of  organization  is  also  one  of  the 
essentials  of  such  as  are  naturally  endowed  with  lai^  reasoning 
powers. 

In  many  gifted  reasoners — ^notably  in  the  case  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  le&son—^naUfi/  of  a 
very  high  order  seems  to  take  the  place  of  vei7  great  size  or  width 
of  body.  Indeed,  we  may  say.  there  are  two  diverse  formations  in 
which  are  exhibited  great  reasoning  powers,  equally  talented  and 
equally  admirable.  These  two  classes  of  reasoners  may  be  recog- 
nized at  sight  by  the  mention  of  the  names  of  two  typiral  philoso- 
phers,— ^David  Hume  and  Herbert  Sjjencer,  for  example. 

FACULTY  DERIVED  FROM  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Intuition. — Very  great  differences  in  the  rapacity  for  discem- 
ms  dificrcnces  of  states,  conditions,  character,  and  qiialities  are 
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observed  in  the  human  family.  Some  possess  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend at  a  glance  tlie  phy»:ical  as  well  as  moral  and  mental 
states  of  the  individual  under  observation.  Not  only  can  they 
recognize  these  conditions  instantaneously,  but  they  detect  with 
unerring  accui-acy  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  last  seen. 
In  the  matter  of  foods,  fabrics,  qualities  of  material  objects  and  of 
natural  growth,  they  seem  to  be  able  instantaneously  or  spon- 
taneously to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  in  regard  to  their  qualities, 
and  their  relations  to  their  environment.  In  fact,  they  possess  a 
faculty  for  "  divining,"  as  it  were,  conditions  of  all  sorts  which 
they  observe.  This  is  tlie  faculty  denominated  Intuition,  and  is 
shown  in  that  development  of  the  body,  as  well  as  brain,  of  those 
who  have  inlierited  an  intensified  or  highly- wrought  quahty  of  the 
mental  and  emotional  nature.  Wlien  we  reflect  upon  the  electric 
flashes  of  tlie  mind  under  stimulus  of  great  excitement,  it  will  not 
seem  at  all  mysterious  if  we  find  in  certain  individxials  this  same 
electric  quality  to  be  a  co}Ditant  and  michimging  conditiouy  an 
hahitml  titid  natural  state  of  existence.  Tliis  peculiar  development 
is  brought  about  in  many  ways.  The  history  of  genius  and  talent 
would,  if  sought  for  physiologically,  unfold  many  laws  pertaining 
to  this  Httle-undcrstood  faculty. 

Intuition  is  the  "  seventh  "  sense,  and  should  be  ranked  among 
the  senses  as  a  true  and  distinct  one;  not  local,  but  diffused  like 
the  nervous  system,  which  is  its  source  and  seat  This  faculty 
derives  its  power  eitlicr  from  (a)  a  particular  shape  and  quality 
of  the  brain,  {b)  or  from  a  pecuUar  quality  of  the  nervous  system, 
(c)  or  from  an  inherited  high  organic  quality  of  the  visceral  organs 
and  muscles.  Where  this  faculty  is  exhibited  in  the  brain  f&nnor 
tioiif  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  high  and  broad  forehead,  together 
with  bright  and  large  eyes,  either  large,  round  and  convex,  or  large, 
bright  and  flat.  Tlie  larger  the  eye,  tlie  greater  is  the  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  where  tins  nerve  is  greatly  expanded  and 
semitire  (as  is  shown  by  its  brilliancy),  Intxiition— or,  in  other 
words,  sensitiveness  to  external  impressions — is  the  result.  Very 
fine  and  clear  skin  and  tine  liair  are  corroborative  signs. 

The  nervous  system  is  divided  into  two  parts:  1,  the  en- 
cephalon  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and,  2,  the  ganglionic  or 
sympathetic  system.  The  following  description  of  the  powers  and 
action  of  these  two  departments  of  the  brain  system,  by  Dr.  Dalton, 
will  elucidate  the  subject.    He  remarks: — 

The  cerebro-spinal  system  consists  of  an  apparatns  of  nerves  and 
ganjjlia  destined  to  lirinf^  tlie  individual  into  relation  with  the  external 
world.  By  means  of  the  special  senses  he  is  made  cognizant  of  sights, 
souDds,  tastes,  and  odors  by  which  he  is  attracted  or  repelled,  and  which 
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gaide  Iiim  in  the  pursuit  and  choice  of  food.  By  the  general  sensations  of 
touch  and  the  voluntary  movements,  be  is  enabled  to  alter  at  will  his  position 
and  location  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which  he 
may  be  placed.  The  great  passages  of  entrance  into  the  body  and  of  exit 
from  it  are  guarded  by  the  same  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  The  intro- 
duction of  food  into  the  mouth  and  its  passage  through  tlie  oesophagus  into 
the  stomach  are  regulated  by  tlie  same  nervous  apparatus ;  and  even  the 
passage  of  air"  through  the  larynx  and  its  penetnitiou  into  the  lungs  are 
equally  under  the  guiclance  of  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  belonging  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  functions  relate 
altogether  to  external  phenomena,  or  to  the  interior  of  the  frame.  If  we 
examine,  however,  the  deeper  regions  of  the  body,  we  find  located  in  them  a 
series  of  internal  phenomena  renting  only  to  the  substances  and  materials 
which  have  already  tieneti-ated  into  the  frame,  and  which  form  or  are  form- 
ing a  part  of  its  structui'e.  These  are  the  purely  vegetative  functions,  as 
they  are  called,  or  those  of  growth,  nutrition,  secretion,  excretion,  and  repro* 
dnctiou.  These  Ainctions  and  the  organs  to  which  they  belong  are  not 
ander  the  direct  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  but  are  regulated  by 
another  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  the  ganglionic  system,  or,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  the  "  system  of  the  great  sympathetic."  * 

It  is  observed  that  when  the  latter  portion  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  is  in  an  extremely  sensitive  condition  it  intensifies  the 
power  of  all  of  the  special  senses,  thus  assisting  very  greatly  the 
power  for  perception  of  all  external  objects.  It  is  owing  to  this 
keen,  vivid,  and  intense  feeling  that  talented  persons  and  geniuses 
are  able  to  depict,  portray,  enact  or  create  the  great  works  of  art  and 
science  which  enrich  the  world.  Intuition  is  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tributes of  a  highly  organized  mentality.  The  capacity  for  education 
which  the  special  senses  possess  is  shared  alike  by  the  Intuition. 
This  faculty  or  sense  can  be  equally  developed  until  it  sometimes 
assumes  a  degree  of  power  which  approaches  the  sufx^rnatural,  and 
its  effect  is  often  in  this  condition  mistaken  for  the  manifestation 
of  supernatural  powers.  Just  to  what  extent  tliis  faculty  may  be 
developed  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  since  in  this  age  persons  pos- 
sessing singular  powers  are  not  persecuted  and  put  to  death  for 
exhibiting  them  (as  was  formerly  the  custom)  we  shall  probably 
be  able  to  experiment  and  observe  unhindered  these  peculiar  and 
occult  developments  of  intensified  and  rare  organizations  which 
are  observed  in  all  civilized  communities.  Sometimes  this  trait  is 
exhibited  in  a  musical  genius;  sometimes  a  great  scientist  startles 
the  world  by  the  discoveries  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  large 
endowment  of  this  sense.  The  world-renowned  Pasteur,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  "germ  theory"  of  disease,  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  this  faculty.  The  brain  and  nerve  system  is  in  him  pre- 
eminent and  of  very  high  quality.  Indeed,  in  all  our  investigations 
of  superior  persons,  we  shall  find  that  an  exnited  qnaUty  of  the 


*  Oalton's  treatise  of  Human  Pbyslolt^r.  P-  618. 
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nerves  of  sensation,  of  the  organs  of  emotion,  or  of  the  muscles,  is 
present,  and  is  in  them  the  main  factor  which  causes  an  uncommon 
and  high  degree  of  excellence. 

I  would  here  suggest  to  the  anatomist  who  wishes  to  immor- 
talize his  name  that  he  undertake  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  course 
of  connection  between  the  oi^ns  and  functions  of  the  viscera  and 
senses  and  the  cerebral  structure,  taking  the  evolution  of  the  five 
oi^n  systems  for  his  basis  of  investigation.  He  would  do  what 
no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate  scientifically  and  beyond 
all  doubt. 

For  many  centuries  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  circle  held 
possession  of  the  mind  of  the  scientific  world.  It  was  argued  that 
as  the  circle  was  the  most  perfect  of  forms  it  must  hence  repre- 
sent the  orbit  or  path  of  the  celestial  bodies  throiigli  space.  Kepler 
proved  this  to  be  an  error,  and  from  that  moment  astronomy  ad- 
vanced with  rapid  strides.  This  idea  held  captive  tlie  minds  of 
men,  and  impeded  for  ages  the  advance  of  truth.  The  theory  that 
the  brain  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  seat  of  mind,  intelligence,  and 
mental  sensations  has  kept  back  for  years  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  man,  therefore  of  iriie  religion.  If  we  desire  to  pro- 
gress in  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God's  laws,  of  scientific  and 
exact  law,  we  must  utterly  repudiate  and  east  out  such  monstrous 
error,  and  henceforth  regard  the  entire  organism  of  man  as  the  seat 
of  his  mind. 

I  will  close  this  chapter  by  stating  my  belief  that  no  one  will 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  its  pages  without,  in  some  degree,  modify- 
ing preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  rationale  of  mental  operations  and 
the  origin  and  locality  of  the  mind. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  various  organs  and  functions 
from  which  the  several  mental  faculties  derive  their  powers : — 

1.  Firmness,   Osseous  System. 

2.  CoNsciENTiODSSEas,   Kidiicy  System. 

3.  Economy,   GiniuUiIar  System. 

4.  Love  op  Home   Glan<lular  System. 

6.  Patriotism,   Glandular  System. 

6.  Benevolence,   Glandular  System. 

7.  BiBATivESBss,   Glandiilftv  System. 

8.  Alimentiveness,   Intestinal  System. 

9.  Ahativenesb,   Reproductive  System, 

10.  Love  op  Younq,   Glnndular  System. 

11.  Mirtiifulnesb   Glandular  Svstem. 

12.  Approbativeness,   Glandular  System. 

13.  Friendship,   Intestina!  System. 

14.  Hospitality,   Glanijular  System. 
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15.  PnE0HAT1V£NK8S, 

16.  Color, 

17.  Sanativeness,  . 

18.  Self-Esteem,  . 

1 9.  Modesty,  . 

20.  Force,  . 
Resistance, 

22.  Secretiveness, 
SB.  Cactiousness,  . 

24.  Hope, 

25.  Analysis,. 

26.  Mental  Imitation, 

27.  Sublimity, 

28.  Ideality,  . 

29.  Human  Nature, 

30.  AoqUlSITtVENESS, 

31.  Conotructiveness, 

32.  Veneration,  . 

33.  execctiveness, 

34.  Self-Will, 

35.  Credenciveness, 

36.  Prescience, 

37.  Form, 

38.  Size, 

39.  Observation.  . 

40.  Memory  of  Events, 

41.  Locality,. 

42.  Wetoht,  . 

43.  Language, 

44.  Music, 

45.  Time, 

46.  Order, 

47.  Calculation,  . 
4S.  Caisauty, 

49.  Comparison,  . 

50.  Intuition, 


Thoracic  System. 

Glandular  and  Arterial  Systems. 

Glaiidnlar  and  Muscular  Systems. 

Osseous  System. 

Skin  and  Nervous  Systems. 

Muscular  System. 

Muscular  System. 

Museulnr  and  Glandular  Systems. 

Muscular  and  Glandular  Systems. 

The  Liver. 

The  Liver. 

Nervous  System. 

Perfected  Condition  of  tbe  Mind  and  Body. 
High  Quality  of  Brain,  Muscles,  and  Nerves. 
Fine  Quality  of  Nerves  and  Muscles. 
Muscular  and  Visceral  Organs. 

MuBculiir  System. 

Osseous  System. 

Osseous  and  Muscular  Systems. 

Muscular  System. 

Muscular  System. 

Muscular  and  Nervous  Systems. 

Osseous  System. 

Osseous  System. 

Muscular  and  Nervous  Systems. 

Brain  and  Muscular  Systems. 

Muscular  System. 

Muscular  System. 

Muscular  System. 

Muscular  System. 

The  Five  Systems. 

Brain  and  Osseous  Systems. 

Osseous  and  Muscular  Systems. 

The  Brain  and  Vist-eml  Structure. 

TheBmiu  and  DevelopedVisceral  Structure. 

The  Brain  and  Nerves. 
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Theories  op  the  Mode  of  Action  op  Certain  Traits. 

"No  impartial  Judge  can  doubt  tliRt  the  roots,  as  it  were,  of  those  great 
focnities  which  confer  on  Man  bis  immeasurable  superiority  above  all  other 
animate  things  Are  traceable  for  down  in  the  animate  world."— IIdxlbt. 

THIS  age  is  peculiarly  one  of  invention,  of  scientific  re- 
search, investigation,  and  demonstration.  The  invention 
of  the  numerous  and  varied  instruments  used  in  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  and  application  of  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  forces  of  Nature  proves  to  us  that  there  is 
nothing  created  in  vain.  Recent  discoveries  in  light,  color,  sound, 
electricity,  and  the  atmospheres  are  opening  to  us  the  most  subtle 
powers  in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature.  Examine  them  as  we 
will,  destructive  as  many  seem,  they  have  each  a  use  in  the  great 
scheme  of  Nature.  Electricity  is  a  creator  and  a  destroyer;  air 
tears  down  and  rebuilds ;  tlie  atmosplieres  tend  to  both  life  and 
deatli.  The  forces  whioh  seem  beneficent  act  also  a  malevolent 
part.    Wliy  is  this?    Why  does  God  jiermit  sin  { 

These  ate  questions  which  theologians  have  grappled  with, 
unsuccessfully,  for  centuries.  It  is  only  the  scientist  who,  aided 
by  a  persistent  and  intelligent  "interrogation  of  Nature,"  can 
answer  these  questions.  The  invariable  conclusion  will  be,  that 
everything  has  its  use  and  place  in  the  world;  that  nothing  is 
made  in  vain ;  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  useful ;  that  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  are  necessary.  Even  snakes,  gnats,  flies,  fleas, 
and  other  destructive  and  annoying  creatures  have  their  use  in 
the  world. 

So  in  the  human  family  all  those  passions  which,  unrestrained 
and  not  balanced  by  justice  and  reason,  cause  destruction  and 
suffering,  are,  in  the  present  undeveloi)ed  condition  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons,  useful  and  essential  to  their  preservation.  Jealousy, 
revenge,  suspicion,  force,  secretiveness,  and  conceit,  all  assist  defect- 
ive individuals  in  maintaining  their  lives,  happiness,  and  property. 
None  of  these  traits  would  exist  in  a  hurtful  degree  were  all  per- 
sons bom  balanced ;  but  as  long  as  natural  laws  are  ignored  in 
the  propagation  of  the  race,  just  so  long  sliall  we  have  to  contend 
vith  Uie  sin  and  misery  caused  by  defective,  weak,  or  overforceful 
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individuals.  If  a  few  generations  were  to  live  in  accordance  with 
a  knowU^dge  of  "lev^cd  religion,"  as  shown  by  tlie  laws  of 
physiology,  anatomy,  liygiene,  and  physiognomy,  and  other  divine 
sciences,  they  would  almost  rcgenemte  tlie  world,  and  sin — that  is 
to  say,  unbalanced,  defective  beings — ^would  soon  cease  to  be  propa- 
gated. We  are  in  the  transition  state,  moving  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher.  Human  nature,  like  all  growths,  has  its  order  of 
progress  marked  by  laws  which  are  unerring.  It  is  our  province 
and  duty  to  seek  these  laws  and  apply  them,  in  order  to  lacilitate 
man's  rise  to  that  high  and  holy  estate  which  is  liis  destiny. 

The  first  step  toward  this  much-desired  result  must  be  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  forms  and  faces  about  iis;  next, 
what  causes  produce  them ;  and  then  to  make  use  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  create  higlier  types.  The  only  reimiation  we  can  make  to 
the  world  for  our  faihngs  is  to  assist  in  perpetuating  a  race  whicli 
shall  be  as  noble  as  the  laws  of  science  can  create.  Most  persons 
love  and  propagate  the  race  instinctively,  without  any  other  guide 
tliau  their  feelings  in  the  matter.  Is  this  worthy  such  an  exalted 
character  as  the  highest  development  of  evolution  claims  for  him- 
self t  The  major  pai-t  of  the  world  live  in  their  instincts,  as  do  the 
animals,  but  without  the  restraint  wliich  holds  the  animal  to  the 
due  observance  of  the  law  of  his  being,  and  wliich  prevent  hira 
from  making  the  stupid  and  miserable  failures  in  modes  of  living, 
propagation,  etc.,  which  man,  witli  all  his  boasted  reason  and  free- 
dom of  action,  is  continually  repeating  over  and  over  again. 

How  many  persons,  observing  the  action  of  love,  jealousy, 
revenge,  suspicion,  sccretiveness,  self-conceit,  and  tlie  like,  pause 
to  reflect  for  one  moment  on  the  laws  or  ratiomile  of  any  of  these 
passions  or  traits  ?  None  of  these  traits  in  excess  are  to  be  found 
in  a  well-balanced  character;  that  is  to  say,  where  reason,  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  practicality  are  about  equal.  Of  what  use  are 
sccretiveness,  self-conceit,  suspicion,  or  jealousy,  to  such  persons? 

If  we  analyze  tlie  face  of  Washington  and  rcad  his  biography, 
we  shall  And  tlmt  no  sucli  traits  dimmed  the  splendor  and  nobility 
of  his  life.  His  countenance  discloses  an  equilibrated  condition 
of  the  five  su])erior  systems  of  functions,  and  the  signs  for  quality, 
or  a  high  condition  of  all  his  powers,  are  also  observable.  In  such 
persons  the  petty  passions  have  neither  place  nor  use.  Only  those 
who  are  fc(;ble  or  lacking  in  some  respet^t  exiiibit  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  vices.  As  an  illustration  of  this  principle,  I  quote  the 
following  from  Lavater.    He  obser\'es: — 

I  once  ft»ked  a  friend, "  How  does  it  linppen  that  artftil  and  subtle 
people  always  have  one  or  lx>th  eyes  mtlier  closed?"  "  Because  they  are 
feeble,"  answered  he;  "  Who  ever  saw  strength  and  subtlety  united?" 
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It  is  often  argued  that  these  passions  are  "  human,"  and  that 
as  long  as  humanity  exists  we  shall  exhibit  these  iufimuties.  Now, 
bad  we  never  observed  characters  without  such  passions  we  might 
agree  to  this  argument ;  but  we  find  many  persons  (some  distin- 
guished, others  unknown  to  fame),  who  have  happily  inherited 
wdl-balanoed  organizations,  destitute  ahke  of  weakness  and  vices, 
and  these  are  certainly  as  "  human  "  as  the  others.  I  firmly  beheve 
that  if  religious  people  would,  for  one  generation,  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  riglit  generation  of  their  offspring  as  stock-breeders 
give  to  improving  cattle,  we  should  succeed  in  breedhtg  mU  many 
moral  defects,  mental  weaknesses,  and  physical  blemishes.  A 
knowledge  of  the  human  face  is  the  first  essential  to  this  end. 
A  stock-breeder  comprehends  all  the  points  of  a  fine  horse  before 
he  endeavors  to  improve  its  progeny.  He  also  understands  what 
combinations  to  make  in  order  to  produce  superior  animals;  in 
&ct,  he  studies  the  ^jJiysiognomy  of  the  animals;  that  is  to  say,  the 
meanings  of  their  size,  form,  color,  quality,  and  proportion,  and 
how  to  combine  them  to  produce  certain  desired  results.  This  is 
done  by  the  exercise  of  his  observation  and  reason.  Is  it  not  quite 
as  important  that  the  same  faculties  should  be  used  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  racet 

According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  there  can  be  no  higher 
religious  act  than  the  endeavor  to  create  a  human  being  on  im- 
proved or  scientific  principles.  The  mass  of  humanity  are  at  the 
present  time  living  in  utter  ignorance  of  tlicmselvcs.  They  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  one  single  sign  of  character  in  the  face. 
They  do  not  comprehend  the  signification  of  the  fom,  size,  color 
or  qimlity  of  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  tlie  chin  or  forehead. 
They  are  unable  to  judge  with  certainty  of  the  character  exhibited 
in  the  walk,  the  voice,  the  gesture  or  attitude  of  those  with  whom 
they  associate.  Most  persons  attach  no  importance  to  such 
matters,  and  if  the  subject  is  brought  to  their  notice  they  conclude 
that,  as  they  extract  no  meaning  from  such  phenomena,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  else  to  do  so.  And  yet  they  understand 
thoroughly  that  the  shape  of  the  fox,  for  example,  denotes  slyness ; 
that  of  the  lion,  boldness  and  strength;  that  of  the  hare,  timidity; 
and  that  of  the  greyhound,  fleetness;  but  seek  not  to  extend  and 
apply  these  physiognomical  appearances  and  principles  to  the 
human  family,  where  they  can  be  most  efficiently  used  in  upbuild- 
ing the  human  race. 

The  bases  of  the  several  passions  and  their  methods  of  action 
are  as  little  comprehended  as  arc  the  signs  in  the  face.  The 
rationale  of  the  love  of  the  sexes,  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  conceit, 
etc.,  seem  to  be  very  imperfectly  understood.    The  following 
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analysis  and  description  of  the  action  of  amativeness,  or  scx-Iove, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  just  and  comprehensive  view 
of  this  important  faculty  and  function : — 


Love,  or  Amativeness,  is  the  fundamental  faculty  of  the 
human  organism.  Like  otlier  faculties,  it  lias  its  physical  and 
mental  aspects.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  sentiment  of  Amative- 
ness,  or  sex-love,  is  found  developed  in  an  individual  shall  we  find 
that  the  functional  capacity  for  reproduction  is  present  in  the  same 
degree,  and  this  correlation  of  physical  function  with  mental  faculty 
obtains  throughout  the  entire  range  of  character,  not  only  of  the 
human  organism,  but  it  inheres  also  as  a  principle  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom. 

In  its  normal  development,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  con- 
servative of  all  the  traits.  It  binds  together  hearts  and  homes, 
wliich  serve  to  make  the  foundations  of  society  and  government 
sure.  Like  all  other  faculties,  it  is  manifested  in  different  degrees 
and  manner  by  eacli  individual.  Tlie  location  in  the  face  is  in  the 
chemical  or  moral  group,  and  in  close  proximity  to  Love  of  Chil- 
di*en,  Mirthfulness,  and  other  domestic  faculties. 

When  possessed  in  a  large  degree,  in  combination  with  Con- 
structiveness,  it  is  most  ix)tent  in  producing  the  varied  kinds  of 
creative  talent  and  art;  and  all  who  have  excelled  in  the  origi- 
nating of  ideas  in  every  department  of  literature,  in  sculpture,  in 
painting,  and  in  dramatic  representation  or  fiction, — in  short,  all 
those  who  have  shown  themselves  creative  to  any  great  degree, — 
have  possessed  the  procrentive  power  in  their  physical  organization 
in  a  marked  manner.    Exhibited  lar^ly,  and  with  a  moral 
balance,  it  makes  the  man  very  much  of  a  man,  the  woman  very 
much  of  a  woman ;  and  such  persons  will  be  more  influential  in 
lieir  community  than  tliose  deficient  in  this  faculty.    The  latter 
re  the  small  and  impoverished  chamctera  one  meets  with,  each 
lating  the  opposite  sex, — being  hated  in  return ;  and  this  arises 
irom  the  iact  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  sexed  to  appreciate  their 
opposites. 

This  faculty,  exhibited  in  its  physical  development,  without  a 
balancing  degree  of  Conscientiousness,  leads  to  licentiousness  and 
a  violation  of  Nature's  laws,  and  these  are  sure  to  entail  suffering 
on  its  possessor  and  on  all  who  come  under  its  influence.  This 
should  warn  us  to  observe  the  law  of  Nature  in  regard  to  the 
normal  use  of  this  function,  for  every  function  lias  a  law  for  its 
government  and  protection.  Each  should  seek  this  law  for  him- 
self, since  that  law  which  may  be  binding  on  one  does  not  neces- 
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sarily  involve  cverj'  oi^aiiization ;  although  the  seventh  command- 
ment should  be  binding  on  all.  Eacli  has  a  law  j)eculiar  to  his 
own  oi^anization,  which  should  be  religiously  observed.  Indeed, 
religion  should  commence  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  I  refer 
now  to  that  religion  which  is  the  living  up  to  natuml  law,  and 
which  if  rightly  understood  and  observed,  as  the  laws  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  teach,  would  soon  give  us  a  race  bom  under  the  law 
of  true  religion,  that  would  become  a  blessing  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world  at  lai^e. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  love  as  there  are  persons  in  exist- 
ence, hence  the  variety  of  its  manifestation.  Some  undei  eloped 
characters  exhibit  only  the  lowest  form  and  seek  only  the  physical 
enjoyment  of  this  trait.  Others,  better  endow  ed,  illustrate  by  their 
disinterested  acts  toward  the  one  beloved  the  highest  manifestation 
of  this  passion.  The  physiognomy  read  scientifically  will  reveal 
just  what  kind  of  love  the  individual  has  to  offer.  Persons  with 
a  large  degree  of  this  function  and  faculty  are  highly  magnetic, 
and  are  enabled  to  attract  those  of  the  opposite  sex  spontaneously 
and  without  effort.  There  is  no  doubt  but  all  of  the  faculties 
which  derive  their  power  from  physical  functions  have  each  a 
magnetic  or  attractive  quality  which  calls  forth  a  response  in  kind 
from  others  similarly  endowed,  or  who  are  stisceptible  to  that  par- 
ticular attraction.  Friendship  attracts  friends,  Love  begets  lo^e, 
Love  of  Young  meets  with  a  spontaneous  recognition  and  return 
from  children,  and  Renevolence  recognizes  a  similar  spirit  and 
responds  in  unmistakable  language.  These  attractions  are  mutual 
and  instant,  without  premeditation  or  design,  and  oAen  not  at  all 
understood  by  those  affected  by  them.  Most  especially  is  this 
magnetic  quality  possessed  by  those  who  have  a  fine  muscular 
system.  Such  persons  possess  capacity  for  healing,  and  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  promote  health  in  others  by  the  system  of  rubbing 
denominated  the  "Massage."  This  faculty  is  never  present  in 
tliose  in  whom  muscle  is  greatly  deficient.  I  have,  myself,  in 
sickness,  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  gift  at  tlie  hands  of  a 
woman  who  was  not  cognizant  of  her  power.  I  was  relieved 
entirely  and  restored  to  health  by  rubbing  and  manipulation  of 
my  body,  when  medicines  and  pliy^icians  failed  utterly  to  restore 
me.  The  most  enliglitened  physicians  now  recognize  "  Magnetism  " 
as  one  of  the  remedies  of  Nature,  and  often  order  its  application. 
I  have  observed  several  men  and  women  wlio  possessed  the 
attractive  power  which  is  evolved  from  a  large  development  of 
Amativeness,  who  seemed  to  possess  this  feculty  in  this  large 
degree  as  a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  all  moral  guaUties. 
These  persons  were  able  to  fascinate  almost  any  one  of  tl^e  opposite 
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sex,  and  were  really  so  dangerous  and  unprincii)led  in  the  use  they 
made  of  this  power  tliat  many  parents  withheld  their  youth  from 
associating  with  them.  In  almost  every  community  there  arc  some 
of  both  sexes  thus  endowed,  and  it  is  right  that  in  the  interests 
of  morality  physiognomy  should  unveil  them ;  although  tliis  class 
of  persons  soon  make  tliemsclvcs  understood,  yet  often  not  until 
they  have  destroyed  tlie  happiness  of  numbers. 

One  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  is,  that  the  stronger  the 
faculties  possessed,  the  greater  the  inclination  to  use  them.  Thus 
by  observation  of  the  face  of  an  individual  we  easily  discern  which 
powers  are  dominant,  judging  by  those  signs  which  ore  the  most 
pronounced. 

The  normal  action  of  Amativen<'ss  is  to  make  men  and  women 
more  manly  and  more  womanly.  It  gives  them  the  desire  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  attract  and  win  the  esteem  of  their  opposites 
in  sex  and  makes  them  attoutive,  agreeable,  and  fascinating,  tender 
and  loving  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and  is  altogetlier  the  most 
impoitant  fiicidty,  by  reason  of  its  creative  power  and  its  wide- 
spread influence  upon  tlic  life  and  happiness  of  the  entire  human 
family,  both  civilized  and  barbarous. 

ANALYSIS  OF  JEALOUSY. 

Jealousy  is  commonly  tliought  to  be  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  love  and  a  proof  of  its  presence.  A  scientific  analysis  of 
this  passion  shows  it  to  be  the  result  of  an  tmhahinced  condition. 
Wherever  we  find  practicality  lacking,  or  where  the  reasoning 
powers  are  not  ac^tivo,  we  shall  find  this  trait  running  riot.  Per^ 
sons  with  small  self-esteem  are  also  siibject  to  this  passion.  They 
are  so  constantly  depi-eciating  themseh  es  that  they  naturally  and 
instinctively  infer  that  ant/  one  else  is  preferred  to  them;  that  is, 
they  feel  it  to  be  so.  Of  course,  they  do  not  reason  upon  it,  not 
understanding  the  philosophy  of  this  trait,  and  not  knowing, 
either,  where  to  locate  it  in  the  face. 

Unbridled  and  unbalanced  will  prodiices  Jealousy;  so  also 
does  deficient  reasoning  power,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  conscientious- 
ness. In  almost  all  cases  where  the  practical  feculties  are  lacking, 
we  find  a  large  share  of  this  detestable  trait.  The  individual  thus 
endowed  cannot  perceive  the  meaning  of  certain  acts  and  words, 
through  lack  of  reason  to  comprehend  the  connection  between 
them;  hence  concludes  that  they  are  adverse  to  his  interests,  and 
Jealousy  is  the  residt  For,  as  Shakespeare  phrases  it,  "Jealousy 
is  the  green-eved  monster  which  doth  mock  the  meat  it  feeds  on," 
and,  "Trifles  light  as  air  are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
as  proofs  of  holy  writ." 
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The  jealousy  bom  of  sex-love  is  not  the  only  phase  of  the 
passion  exhibited  by  unbalanced  and  defective  organizations,  hut 
it  is  also  found  excessive  in  tJie  character  of  artists,  actors,  singers, 
athletes,  rowers,  swimmers,  wrestlers,  and  all  who  compete  for 
honors,  lame,  and  public  applause.  The  reader  will,  by  reference 
to  the  above-named  classes,  remark  that  Jealousy  is  more  active  in 
those  persons  in  whom  the  muscular  system  is  dominant.  This  is 
one  proof  that  the  grade  of  evolution,  which  the  dominance  of  this 
system  illustrates,  is  not  so  perfected  nor  so  finislied  as  where  the 
osseous  system  is  well  developed,  and  this  fact  of  fomimratii-e  unde- 
velopment  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  Jealousy  is  so  rife  among 
tfiese  classes. 

Jealousy  is  both  an  animal  and  a  childish  trait,  hence  a  trait 
of  undeveloped  natures.  Cliildren,  through  lack  of  sufficient 
reason,  judgment,  or  perception,  are  unable  to  distinguish  the 
differences  which  exist  in  conditions  and  persons,  therefore  the 
motives  which  actuate  those  with  whom  they  associate  in  their 
treatment  of  them  are  not  comprehended  by  them,  and  Jettlousy  is 
often  the  result.  Now  children,  like  all  the  muscular  classes  above 
enumerated,  depend  largely  upon  the  faculty  of  Ajtju-obativenesa, 
and  this  desire  to  meet  approval  is  one  that  is  very  useful  and 
essential  in  the  unfolding  of  the  youthful  mind.  It  is  oltcn  taken 
advantage  of  by  parents  and  teachers  to  stimulate  to  unreasonable 
activity  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  both  mental  and  physical. 
Where  it  is  too  much  developed  or  drawn  upon,  the  consequence 
is  jealousy  of  others'  efforts,  while  selfishness,  conceit,  or  other  like 
pernicious  and  disagreeable  effects  are  engendered. 

In  actors,  actresses,  opera-singers,  and  athletes  the  action  of 
Approbativeness  is  so  excessive  as  to  occasion  much  unhap]>iness, 
and  often  engenders  petty  struggles  and  wordy  warfare,  as  all  know 
who  have  mingled  much  with  them.  And  as  Approbativeness  is  a 
tmit  quite  active  in  childliood,  these  classes  of  persons  resemble 
children  in  this  particular. 

The  animals  in  which  Jealousy  is  most  develo^x'd  arc  also  those 
in  which  ^e  muscular  system  is  supreme,  as,  for  example,  the  tiger, 
the  panther,  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the  cat,  ami  the  a])e  tribes. 

Again,  another  evidence  of  lower  grade  in  evolution  or  de- 
velopment is  shown  in  the  fact  that  those  classes  of  persons  and 
animals  in  which  the  muscidar  system  is  dominant  as  a  rule  exhibit 
also  &e  dominance  of  the  biliary  system  over  tlie  licart  and  lungs, 
and  in  the  order  of  the  evolution  of  organs  and  functions  the  biliary 
system  is  evolved  before  the  heart  and  lungs,  hence  is  not  indicative 
of  as  high  a  grade  of  development  as  where  the  heart  and  lungs 
are  lelatiTely  more  powerful. 
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Tlie  muscular  animals,  then,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  so 
highly  organized  as  the  bony  animals,  or  tliose  in  which  the  osseous 
system  is  in  excess  of  the  muscular,  as,  for  example,  the  horse,  the 
camel,  the  dog,  etc. ;  and  although  these  animals  sometimes  exhibit 
Jealousy,  it  is  never  so  deep  or  lasting  as  with  the  former  class, 
and  some  among  them  seem  to  he  entirely  free  from  its  influence. 

From  the  above  analysis,  we  lind  that  Jealousy  is  a  product 
of  a  peculiar  physiological  and  anatomical  organization.  It  may 
proceed  from  one  of  thr(«  causes:  (1)  from  a  lack  of  that  grade 
of  evolution  wliich  is  exhibited  in  the  osseous  system;  (2)  it  may 
proceed  from  the  relatively  greater  development  of  the  bihary 
system  than  that  of  tlie  lungs  and  heart;  (3)  it  may  be  the  result 
of  disproportion  between  the  several  faculties,  as,  for  example  («), 
defective  reasoning  power,  (6)  absence  of  practicality,  (o)  lack  of 
conscientiousness,  ((/)  lack  of  self-esteem. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  can  be  very  considerably  modified, 
and,  in  some  cases,  almost  eradicated,  by  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing, together  with  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  and  perfect  the 
character.  If  man  were  not  the  most  malleable  creature  in  exist- 
ence this  knowledge  would  be  of  little  use,  but,  as  the  laws  of 
adaptation  are  paramount  in  him,  lie,  better  than  any  other  organ- 
ized creature,  can  bring  himself  into  harmony  with  his  environ- 
ments, and  can  modify  and  eradicate  often  the  hereditary  defects 
and  peculiarities  which  have  been  transmitted  to  him. 

Let  reason,  then,  be  cultivated,  and  love  and  compassion  also, 
and  when  one  is  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  others  let  him  subject 
himself  to  a  course  of  self-examination,  and  this  will  soon  put  to 
flight  such  wicked  and  unjust  thoughts  and  passions  as  Jealousy 
creates.  Let  him  reflect  that  it  is  a  standing  menace  and  insult  for 
one  to  be  constantly  jealous  of  anotlier.  It  is  a  most  dangerous 
and  destructive  passion,  and  leads  to  utter  demoralization  of  all 
that  is  good  and  noble.  It  is  the  father  of  persecution,  of  misery, 
and  of  unspeakable  suffering,  and  oflen  ends  in  murder,  suicide, 
and  madness. 

Jealousy  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  serious  physical  disturl> 
ances,  and  these  disturbances  are  proofs  of  tlie  physical  bases  of 
the  sentiments.  Strange  that  eo  many  years  of  observation  of  the 
serious  pathological  changes  wrouf^ht  in  the  visceral  organs  by  the 
overindulgence  in  Jealousy  and  kindred  passions  should  not  have 
taught  physicians  the  locality  of  the  mind  and  the  sources  whence 
each  mental  faculty  derives  its  functional  support,  particularly  as 
wo  have,  as  C'uvicr  remarked,  "  all  the  various  tribes  of  animals, 
which  arc  so  many  experiments  ready  preimred  for  us  by  Nature." 

Physiognomists  must  alwaj  s  refer  to  the  animal  kingdom  for 
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Terifications  and  explanations  when  anything  seems  obscure  in  the 
human  subject,  for  the  roctliods  which  Nature  has  pursued  in  the 
course  of  evolutionary  development  arc  common  to  both  the  ani- 
mal and  human  kingdoms,  and  the  best  way  to  trace  phenomena 
is  to  look  for  its  meanings  in  the  primary  or  primitive  state  of 
development ;  thence,  by  tracing  it  along  up  the  line  of  physio- 
logical unfoldmcnt,  we  arrive  at  its  final  and  full  meaning  when 
we  observe  its  action  in  the  human  being  confirming  or  coinciding 
with  its  appearances  in  the  animal. 

ANALYSIS  OF  REVENGE. 

Kevenge,  like  its  kindred  passion,  Jealousy,  is  more  largely 
developed  among  the  dark  races  than  among  lighter  people,  for,  as 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  darker  the  skin,  the  less  developed  the 
organization.  So,  also,  is  Jealousy  more  active  when  found  among 
dark-skinned  people,  with  dark  or  black  eyes.  I  have  never  seen 
this  trait  in  excess  in  a  well-balanced  organization.  Wc  shall  often 
find  it  lai^e  in  those  whose  will  is  in  excess  of  reason  and  justice. 
Their  **  wUl  is  law  "  to  them,  and  when  they  cannot  enforce  it  upon 
others  they  seek  to  be  revenged,  behoving  that  they  are  wronged. 
In  some  a  deficiency  of  the  practical  faculties  will  cause  tliis  trait. 
This  defect  prevents  the  possessor  from  seeing  the  acts  of  others  in 
their  true  light,  and  he  consequently  thinks  himself  an  iiyured  in- 
dividual, and  meditates  revenge  for  his  supposed  injury.  This  trait 
is  found  most  active  with  muscular  people,  especially  if  they  be 
dark,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a  large  degree  of  secretiveness. 

Revenge,  vindictiveness,  malice,  and  spite  are  four  forms  of 
the  same  trait,  manifesting  their  sev  eral  variations  according  to  the 
grade  of  development  as  to  color,  race,  and  traits  which  are  found 
in  combination  in  the  individual.  The  darkest  races  of  the  un- 
civilized tribes,  such  as  Indians,  Malays,  Mongols,  and  the  African 
races,  manifest  the  strongest  degn'c  of  this  destructive  faculty. 
Among  civilized  people  the  Celtic  races  exhibit  more  of  this  trait 
than  do  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  races.  More  particularly  is  the  deepest 
phase  of  Revenge  prevalent  among  the  Italians,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese than  it  is  among  the  French. — a  lighter  branch  of  the  Celts. 

Among  the  French  this  trait  exliibits  more  of  the  character 
of  malice  and  spite,  especially  among  the  common-minded,  while 
the  educated  indicate  its  presence  by  wit  and  sarcasm  in  writing 
and  speaking,  which  is  its  last  and  most  refined  expression.  The 
sign  for  spite,  as  well  as  for  vindictiveness,  is  commonly  observed 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  French ;  often,  too,  among  the 
undeveloped  Irish  it  is  observed.  Sometimes  we  find  this  sign  in 
the  faces  of  Germans,  English,  and  Americans-  yet  it  is  infrequent 
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as  compared  to  the  first>incntioDed  classes.  When  we  ascend 
from  the  dark  muscular  races  to  the  liglit  osseous  races  we  find 
occurring  important  modifications  of  all  the  more  destructive  and 
immoral  traits,  for,  inasmuch  as  bone  and  light  color  are  an  ad- 
vance, physiologically  and  anatomically,  upon  muscle  and  dark 
color,  so  are  justice  and  reason,  which  are  more  characteristic  of 
the  former,  generally,  than  of  the  latter.  So  we  must  expect  to  find 
a  more  mild,  placable,  and  reasonable  method  of  action  obtaining 
in  the  more  developed  character.  How  many  times  must  I  repeat 
that  mind  is  only  a  question  of  physiological  and  anatomical  forma 
tion?  Mind  inhercs  in  every  atom  of  the  world.  Certainly  it 
must  have  its  beginnings  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  for  all  later 
growths  are  sustained  by  the  nourishment  derived  mainly  from 
mineral  soun;es  and  mineral  constituents,  such  as  lime,  carbon, 
soda,  etc.,  whiclx  are  found  iu  varying  proportions  in  eveiy  plant 
and  animal  organism  in  the  world. 

Revenge,  tlien,  it  will  be  remarked,  restdts  from  either  general 
undevelopment,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Indians,  the  Africans,  the 
Malays,  etc.,  or  else  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  equilibrium  or  bal- 
ance in  the  faculties  of  Reason,  Conscientiousness,  or  those  of  Prac- 
ticality. One  or  more  of  these  may  be  involved  in  the  production 
of  this  destructive  trait. 

The  question  why  God  permits  sin  finds  its  solution  in  the 
analysis  of  unbalanced  characters.  The  predisposition  to  breaches 
of  morality  is  the  result  primarily  of  deficient  organic  construction 
of  the  body,  and  this  comes  directly  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
parents  of  the  right  methods  for  improving  progeny.  When  we 
see  people  intermarry  whose  ancestors  are  known  to  be  possessed 
of  consumptive,  insane,  or  nervous  tendencies,  we  may  surely  look 
for  immoral,  weak,  imbecile,  and  defective  offspring,  with  unbal- 
anced tempers,  unbridled  wills,  or  with  wills  so  weak  as  to  consti- 
tute moral  imbecility.  God  icorlcs  hij  Imw^  and  people  create 
immoral  monsters  by  ignomutly  or  willfully  violating  natural  law. 
Man  creates  sin  hy  the  help  of  the  chief  devil.  Ignorance.  Sin  is 
simply  undevelopment  primarily. 

The  selfishness  of  man  also  assists  in  creating  sin.  AVhen  a 
man  or  a  company  of  men  rob  the  laborer  of  the  interest  on  his 
labor  they  commit  sin,  and  one  which  will  surely  be  followed  in 
this  life  by  retribution.  The  sin  of  greedy  if  practiced  on  a  large 
scale  and  made  offensive  to  a  large  number  of  the  community,  will 
right  itself  afler  it  becomes  unbearable ;  for  society  goes  forward 
by  fixed  law, — by  evolution, — and  it  is  with  society  as  with  the 
stomach.  When  abused  by  overloading  and  gormandizing  it 
throws  off  the  effete  and  destructive  matter  and  a  state  of  oalm 
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healthfulness  pervades  the  body.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  body  pohtic. 
Witness  tlie  American  Revolution  of  1776,  and  the  Freuch  Kevo- 
lation  of  1792.  And  we  may  look  to  the  coming  years  of 
this  century  for  a  grander  revolution  than  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed, for  the  ein  of  greed  has  about  gone  its  length,  and  will, 
like  a  fever  in  the  human  body,  bum  out  its  own  vileness.  A 
condition  of  enUgJUened  self-interest  is  what  must  ensue  before 
humanity  can  become  civilized,  and  in  order  to  bring  tliis  about  a 
snentific  analysis  of  the  individual  members  composing  society 
must  be  had,  and  improvements  attempted  on  an  individual  and 
scientific  basis — scicntitic  because  according  to  tlie  laws  of  Nature, 
which  are  the  laws  of  God. 

By  the  cliastening  hand  of  destiny  the  wrongs  of  society  are 
avenged;  but  Ecvenge,  in  the  old  Mosaic  sense  of  "an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,**  seems  to  our  enlightened  sense  an 
animal-hke  method  of  proceeding,  and  not  calculated  to  improve 
our  sense  of  justice.  "The  whirligig  of  time"  oilen  makes  all 
things  even.  It  is  better  to  leave  injuries  to  time,  to  the  chances 
and  changes  of  life  to  right,  than  to  endeavor  to  revenge  them.  As 
a  mle,  in  this  world  we  reap  what  we  sow,  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  malice,  spite,  and  revenge,  in 
the  long  run  bring  just  punishment  on  their  own  heads. 

No  person  of  noble  or  balanced  cliaracter  seeks  to  be  revenged 
for  wrongs  done  htm ;  yet  many  of  the  noblest  are  often  foully 
dealt  with,  for  "Envy  loves  a  shining  mark."  It  is  only  ignoble, 
unbalanced,  animal-Uke  people  who  seek  revenge,  and  this  trait, 
like  jealousy,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  those  who  are  defectively 
oi^nized,  needs  no  reality  to  spur  it  on  to  action.  Suspicion,  the 
most  imfounded,  is  often  its  only  basis.  Ungovenied  will  is  one 
of  the  incitants  to  revenge.  Look  at  it  as  we  will,  we  shall  find 
ignorance  or  undevelopment  at  the  bottom  of  all  revengeful  de- 
nres.  Children  who  show  a  propensity  in  this  direction  should  be 
carefully  trained  with  the  view  of  eradicating  it  The  conscience 
fihonld  be  cultivated  and  appealed  to  as  well  as  the  affections. 
Seasoning  upon  the  dreadful  effects  wrought  by  revcngcfid  per- 
sons should  be  presented  to  their  minds,  and  all  right  methods 
taken  to  raise,  cultivate,  and  develop  tlie  moral  status  of  such 
unfortunate  children  as  have  inherited  this  dreadfid  trait  from  their 
ancestors. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SECRETn*ENESS. 

Whenever  Secretiveness  is  observed  in  an  unusual  degree  in 
organization  we  naturally  infer  that  there  is  something  to  con- 
c«al,  aomething  deficient  for  wliich  S<?cretiveness  is  the  compensa- 
tion. Secretiveness  is  the  fine  veil  which  Nature  gives  to  hideji 
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defect  in  either  the  mental,  moral,  or  practical  part  of  the  organism. 
Some  beasts  of  prey  possess  this  faculty  in  a  large  degree.  This 
is  their  normal  condition.  Having  no  mental  or  mechanical 
powers,  as  has  man,  to  assist  in  procuring  food,  this  faculty  is 
needed  by  them  for  this  purpose;  Tigers,  wolves,  cats,  foxes, 
opossums,  and  all  animals  witli  tlie  muscular  system  predominating, 
are  most  largely  endowed  with  this  proi>eusity.  Like  its  kindred 
passions.  Jealousy,  Revenge,  and  Suspicion,  it  proceeds  from  a 
want  of  balance  in  the  faculties ;  a  lack  of  proper  development  of 
the  reasoning  faculties,  Causality  and  Comparison,  will  produce  it ;  a 
deficiency  in  Fiicndship  or  Human  Nature  will  cause  it;  but 
wherever  it  is  manifested  one  or  more  of  these  deficiencies  will  be 
found.  Want  of  common  honesty  and  uprightness  of  intention  is 
sometimes  the  reason  that  Nature  lias  provided  this  veil  to  assist 
the  unfortunate  possessor  in  making  his  way  tlirough  the  world. 
Socretiveness  is  given  to  animals  to  enable  them  to  both  avoid 
and  prey  upon  each  other.  Many  j>ersons  having  tliis  trait  are 
oflen  considered  very  wise,  owing  to  the  careful  and  deliberate 
manner  which  they  use  in  conversation.  It  is  well  that  Nature 
has  put  tins  check  upon  their  tongues;  for  if  reason,  justice,  per- 
ception, or  friendliness  did  not  accompany  the  utterance  of  their 
thoughts,  they  woidd  inevitably  be  led  into  more  trouble  than  they 
could  easily  extricate  tliemselves  from;  hence  this  check.  Some 
mistake  cunning  or  craft  for  wisdom.  With  persons  in  whom 
SecretivenesH  predominates  tlie  flexor  muscles  are  more  active  than 
with  others,  and  a  constricted  state  of  tlie  bowels  and  glandular 
system  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  effort  made  to  hold  in, 
as  it  were.  This  unceasing  desire  creates  a  constricted  state  which 
if  too  long  continued  sets  up  a  diseased  condition,  particularly 
aftecting  the  liver,  causing  biliousness,  jaundice,  and  other  derange- 
ments of  the  liver. 

Tlie  physicians  of  Jay  Gould,  the  great  financier,  have 
declared,  I  am  informed,  that  his  recent  illness  was  owing  to  his 
secretiveness,  and  that  his  endeavor  to  keep  liis  plans  secret  made 
such  inroads  upon  liis  health  as  to  threaten  his  life  unless  he 
relaxed  somewhat  his  accustomed  habits  in  this  respect.  Many 
very  secretive  persons  are  fiffoctcd  with  disorders  of  the  liver;  so 
also  are  revengeful  characters.  These  emotions  affect  this  gland, 
as  well  as  the  secretions  of  other  organs.  I  have  known  very 
undeveloped  persons  who  were  accounted  very  wise  in  their  com- 
munity simply  by  reason  of  their  excessive  reserve  caused  by 
Secretiveness.  Not  being  able  to  fully  comprehend  the  import  of 
questions  addressed  them,  they  would  refrain  from  giving  satisfac- 
tory answers,  thus  concealing  their  intentions  and  deluding  those 
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about  them,  and  conveying  the  idea  that  they  were  uncom- 
monly wise.  Men  who  are  very  ahle  mentally  and  developed 
moially  are  able  to  instantly  compreliend  and  meet  with  mental 
resource  any  proposition  presented  to  them;  hence  me  able  to 
answer  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  occasion.  By  using  discretion 
and  judgment  in  their  conversation,  they  liave  no  need  of  undue 
8ecreti\eness. 

Secretiveness  in  excess  always  stamps  itself  unmistakably  upon 
the  countenance,  and  the  more  its  possessor  endeavors  to  conceal 
his  sentiments  and  character  the  more  noticeable  and  prominent 
the  signs  become.  As  soon  as  one  discovers  uncommon  secretive- 
ness in  a  character,  let  liim  ask  himslf  for  what  is  it  the  comixju- 
sationt  In  almost  all  cases  lie  will  find  that  either  tlie  practical 
and  observing  feculties  are  deficient,  or  the  reasoning  powers  lack- 
ing, or  conscientiousness  at  a  low  ebb.  Sometimes  one  or  more 
of  these  traits  will  he  deficient  in  an  individual.  I  have  known 
two  persons  in  whom  this  was  the  case,  yet  both  ^n-eserved 
great  integrity  and  honesty  of  character.  Another  subject  pos- 
sessed of  excessive  secretiveness,  who  came  under  my  observation, 
exhibited  extraordinary  executive  and  mechanical  abilities,  but  was 
deficient  in  the  power  for  abstract  reason  as  well  as  conscientious- 
ness, being  sly  and  untruthful ;  yet  this  man  passed  for  a  very 
wise  man,  and  his  friends  often  remarked,  "Oh!  Jones  is  a  xery 
bright  fellow;  you  never  hoar  him  talking."  If  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  it  is  Uie  "bright"  men  who  disclose  tlieir  brightness  by 
what  they  say  and  do  rather  than  by  what  they  don't  say  or  omit 
doing.  Certainly  a  dumb  man  could  not  make  his  intelligence 
evident  if  lie  t(M)k  every  precaution  to  hide  it  by  never  expressing 
bis  thoughts  in  any  way. 

When  very  secretive  persons  are  led  by  any  sudden  burst  of 
emotion  to  unbosom  themselves,  as  it  sometimes  hapj)ens,  their 
revelations  are  perfectly  astounding.  They  will  re^'oal  such  things 
as  no  man  of  average  common  sense  would  sjwak  of,  thus  evidenc- 
ing that  a  lack  jmJgmeid  or  a  lack  of  principle  is  the  cause  of 
this  check  which  Nature  has  put  upon  their  tongues. 

One  peculiarity  of  secretive  people  is  that  they  will  seldom 
speak  of  even  the  most  ordinary  matters  in  the  presence  of  several 
others,  but  sometimes,  with  a  friend  or  two  at  most,  they  will  dis- 
close their  thouglits  and  plans  to  those  whom  they  trust ;  and  tliose 
possessed  of  conscientiousness  tnist  those  whom  they  have  proved, 
but  the  sly,  untruthful,  secretive  individiial  seldom  trusts  any  one. 
He  judges  others  by  himself  and  svspecin  every  one  about  him. 
This  is  the  most  hopeless  kind  of  secretiveness.  The  reader  may 
set  it  down  as  good,  physiognomical  law  that  Secretiveness  is 
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intended  to  conceal  something,  else  it  would  have  no  place  In  tbe 
human  organism. 

Nature  always  endeavoi*s  to  establish  a  balance  in  the  mental 
as  in  the  physical  department  of  man.  Equilibrium  is  the  law  of 
Nature  everywhere,  and  when  an  individual  comes  into  existence 
weighted  with  an  undeveloped  organism  there  is  always  a  sort  of 
equilibrium  ttttempted,  otherwise  the  machinery  of  the  mind  or 
body  would  not  work,  and  when  the  equilibrium  of  mind  is 
destroyed,  insanity  or  idiotcy  is  the  result.  If  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body  is  destroyed  beyond  repair,  death  ensues. 

Tlie  facial  signs  for  Secretiveness  will  be  found  in  the  mouth 
and  eye,  and  these  two  features  are  evolved  from,  and  are  repre- 
sentatives of,  the  glandular  and  muscular  systems.  Nature  seems 
to  be  so  anxious  to  assist  in  revealing  her  meanings  to  us,  tliat  tlie 
sign  for  every  function  is  seated  within  the  system  which  sustains 
it.  And  this  is  yet  another  method  employed  by  Nature  for 
making  her  moauings  known. 


One  reason  why  one  suspects  the  action  and  speech  of  others 
is  because  he  does  not  possess  sufficient  reason  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  motives,  or  he  does  not  possess  sufficient  perception  to 
judge  of  the  intentions  of  others  by  their  acts  and  language,  and 
attributes  to  them  qxiite  different  motives  than  those  which  have 
really  actuated  them,  and  therefore  substitutes  his  suspicions.  As 
in  the  other  traits  previously  mentioned,  he  may  possess  so  little 
honor  or  honesty  as  not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  it  ia  others, 
hence  suspects  they  are  moved  by  motives  similar  to  his  own ;  but 
whatever  produces  Suspirnon,  a  defect  will  always  be  found  in  the 
organization  as  tlie  exciting  cause. 

Suspicion,  like  revenge  and  jealousy,  is  primarily  a  defect  in 
the  physiological  elements.  Very  oflen  a  lack  of  coloring  matter 
in  the  system  is  the  cause  of  tliat  lack  of  soimdness,  of  integrity, 
so  to  speak,  of  all  tlie  senses  as  well  as  of  the  brain,  wliich  pre- 
vents one  from  observing  accurately  and  reasoning  soundly  upon 
what  transpires.  This  trait  is,  I  think,  more  general  among  very 
light-eyed  persons,  particularly  those  possessing  eyes  the  color  of  a 
peeled  onion,  for  I  cannot  describe  this  peculiar  sort  of  eye  more 
accurately.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  found  in  the  absence 
of  coloring  matter  in  the  system,  and  want  of  pigmentary  substance 
prevents  the  senses,  particularly  those  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing, 
from  being  as  perfect  as  where  integrity  and  soundness  of  all  tlie 
senses  are  present.  This  condition  is  created  by  a  due  admixture 
of  coloring  matter  furnished  by  the  fluid  system  to  the  glands  and 
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ducts,  whose  office  it  is  to  carry  to  the  several  parts  of  the  system 
the  sort  of  nutriment  wliich  is  charged  with  the  pigmentary  sub- 
stance observed  in  the  ganglia  of  tlie  olfactory,  auditory,  and 
risual  nerves.  Not  only  are  these  several  senses  deprived  of  their 
due  proportion  of  coloring  pigment  by  this  abnormal  action,  but 
the  entire  nervous  system,  including  the  brain,  is  relatively  weak 
by  reason  of  absence  of  that  degree  of  power  that  normal  color 
affords. 

Other  parts  of  the  system  remote  from  the  senses  sympathize 
when  deprived  of  that  quality  of  soundness  which  color  alone  can 
give.  The  kidney  system  is  often  enfeebled  by  this  condition,  as 
well  as  the  reproductive  system.  The  correlation  of  color  with 
functional  strength  and  weakness  is  beginning  to  be  luiderstood  by 
naturalists.  Darwin  makes  special  note  of  it  in  liis  works  on 
"The  Origin  of  Species,"  and  in  "The  Descent  of  Man." 

Keference  has  been  made  in  the  section  on  Color  to  the  defect- 
ive visual,  auditory,  and  gustatory  senses  of  Albinos.  This  class 
of  persons  are  always  weaker  in  their  senses,  as  well  as  in  their 
intellectual  ability,  than  those  who  possess  average  color,  and  this 
is  caused  by  absence  of  color.  Not  only  are  they  deficient  in 
coloring  pigment  in  the  several  ganglia  of  the  senses,  but  they  are 
lackuig  in  color  in  the  arterial  system  as  well,  as  is  evidenced  by 
their  pallid  complexion,  pink  or  light  eyes,  whitish  hair,  white 
eyebrows  and  lashes.  Such  persons  constitute  morbid  varieties. 
Can  any  one  explain  why  the  absence  of  color  in  these  people 
affects  their  mentality,  except  ujwn  the  ground  that  mind  inheres 
in  the  entire  organism,  and  that  mind  and  body  arc  one  and 
indivisible'?  The  proofs  which  Nature  offers  on  tins  point  are 
overwhelming,  and  cannot  be  explained  away. 

Suspicion  is  not  tlie  attribute  of  noble,  intelligent,  and  highly 
moral  people,  but  belongs  to  those  who  are  in  some  way  defective 
in  some  part  of  their  being.  A  knowledge  of  pliysiognomy  alone 
will  reveal  what  this  defect  is  and  where  its  evidences  are 
situated. 

This  analysis  of  color  and  suspicion  teaches  that  the  produc- 
tion of  color  is  a  religious  duty,  a  duty  which  we  owe  not  only  to 
ourselves  but  to  our  offspring;  those  who  are  to  inherit  our  indi- 
viduality. When  1  see  women  wlio  live  in  liomes  with  the  windows 
constantly  shrouded  for  fear  of  a  stmy  fly  or  a  faded  carpet,  and 
whose  faces  resemble  iu  color  a  turnii)-sprout  in  a  dark  cellar, 
I  believe  them  guilty  of  immorality ;  •  for  whatever  vitiates  and 
deforms  the  physical  powers  acts  directly  upon  the  moral  status, 
and  if  colorless  women  produce  colorless  cliildren  (as  they  are 
quite  likely  to)  they  depreciate  the  mental  and  moral  power  of 
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their  offspring  in  an  intensified  form,  for  inherited  weaknesses 
are  always  intensified  and  show  at  an  earlier  age  than  where 
they  are  acquired  in  otlier  ways.  In  order,  then,  to  prevent 
unbalanced,  suspicious  persons  from  being  bom,  people  should 
refrain  from  intermarrying  with  those  devoid  of  color  in  the 
skin,  hair,  and  eyes.  Parents  must  live  in  accord  with  divine 
law,  and  open  their  homes  to  the  influx  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air,  and  thus,  by  coloring  the  blood  properly,  the  integrity  and 
soundness  of  all  the  tissues  will  be  enhanced  and  suspicious 
persons  will  cease  to  be  perpetuated. 

Noted  criminals  are  usually  very  suspicious,  and  the  theory 
I  propound,  of  the  direct  relation  between  defective  moral  traits 
and  defective  physical  functions,  finds  in  the  criminal  classes  its 
exemplification  and  verification.  Elsewhere  I  have  given  the 
reader  the  evidence  of  ])rison  surgeons  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Maudsley  (whose  knowledge  of  insanity  is  quite  extended), 
as  to  the  lack  of  physical  soundiiess  of  the  professional  criminal 
classes,  and  this  evidence  corroboiates  my  theories-  on  the 
correlation  of  the  moral  and  mental  faculties  with  the  physical 
functions. 

The  study  of  the  insane  reveals  the  fact  that  Secretiveness 
is  a  prominent  trait  among  ttiera  as  well  as  of  the  criminal 
classes.  .  Physical  defects  observed  in  the  insane  give  a  clue  as 
to  the  cause  of  their  mental  degeneracy,  and  so  long  as  people 
are  bom  unbalanced  in  their  physiological  stmcture,  just  so  long 
shall  we  have  suspicious,  criminal,  and  insane  characters  per- 
petuated. 

We  cannot  dodge  the  issue;  if  we  desire  to  become  pure, 
noble,  and  religious,  we  must  cat,  drink,  sleep,  exercise,  and  rest 
in  accord  with  hygienic  law.  If  we  desire  noble,  unsuspicious 
ofispring  we  must  build  them  upon  improved  principles,  taking 
natural  laws  for  our  guide,  and  ignoring  Oie  animal-like  and 
instinctive  methods  of  propagation  at  present  employed  in  all 
the  civiUzed  as  well  as  uncivilized  races;  and  herein  is  a  most 
ludicrous  parallel  between  those  who  consider  themselves  highly 
civilized  and  the  lowest  Hottentot  in  existence.  They  both  per- 
petuate the  race  upon  the  same  low  plane  of  animal  instinct  or 
lust.  All  the  boasted  reason,  culture,  and  high  development  of 
the  most  civilized  seem  not  to  have  lifted  them  in  this  particular 
one  degree  above  the  very  lowest.  It  is  only  when  animal  propa- 
gation is  intended  that  man  uses  his  boasted  reason  and  culture. 
To  improve  animals  by  design  and  law  seems  to  him  the  right 
method  to  apply,  but  the  rearing  of  his  offspring  he  leaves  to 
chance,  to  lust  and  ignorance.    No  wonder,  then,  we  have  oui 
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jails,  penitentiaries,  liospitals,  and  insane  asylums  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  tlie  results  of  animal  lust,  ignorance,  and  vice.  Our 
stables,  dairies,  poultry-^'ards,  and  kennels  shine  by  companson 
with  our  homes.  Why?  Because  design,  cool  reason,  education, 
and  natural  law  have  contributed  in  the  latter  case  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  species,  and  in  the  former  ignorance,  lust,  neglect, 
animality,  and  defiance  of  law  have  filled  every  community  witli 
criminal,  vicious,  imbecile,  defective,  deformed,  and  sickly  benigs, 
who  stand  as  frightful  examples  of  man's  utter  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  religion. 

ANALYSIS  or  ANGER,  WILL,  TEMPER 

Let  us  examine  these  thn'c  pliaj-os  of  a  trait  which  is  truly 
a  hydra-headed  monster,  manifold  in  its  motives  and  action.  Most 
phases  of  anger  are  detrimental  to  mental  power  and  destructive 
to  liealth.  Only  what  may  be  called  " righteous  indignation" — 
that  is  to  say,  the  indignation  resulting  from  ixaceiving  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  of  justice  or  morality — is  enno]>ling  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  conduces  to  strengthen  both  health  and  moral  percep- 
tion. This  is  the  legitimate  use  of  anger,  and  it  should  be  reserved 
for  such  purposes.  To  Iwcome  enraged  at  animals  is  at  once 
wicked  and  stupid,  and  serves  to  show  the  sujxjiionty  of  animals 
to  man.  Nothing  indicates  the  coward  more  tlian  cruelty  to  our 
domestic  animals,  who  give  us  faithful,  gentle,  uncomplaining 
service,  and  often  die  in  lianiess  while  working  ibr  our  benefit. 
The  law  justly  takes  cognizance  of  such  treatment.  These  crea- 
tures are  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  are  not  th(»ir  eciuals 
ill  some  things,  although  we  may  possess  some  qualities  which 
are  .snjx^rior,  but  treating  them  cruelly  and  inhumanly  is  not  the 
way  to  pro\'e  it. 

Those  animals  and  men  who  are  capable  of  exhibiting  the 
greatest  degree  of  anger  or  will  are  those  in  whom  the  muscular 
system  is  dominant.  The  part  of  the  system  which  is  called 
into  action  in  the  expression  of  most  phases  of  anger  is  the 
muscular,  and  in  its  idtimatc  effects  results  in  the  use  of  the  muscles 
by  inflicting  blows,  and  in  the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  organs  of 
speech  in  wordy  warfare.  The  classes  of  animals  which  an;  most 
given  to  the  destmctive  xise  of  their  angr}'  ])assions  are  the  car- 
nivorous animals,  and  in  all  these  the  muscular  system  is  para- 
mount; lience  we  look  to  that  system  as  the  source  of  anger,  will, 
or  tem])er,  as  it  is  variously  termed.  Vegetative  animals  also  give 
way  to  blind  rage. 

Persons  in  whom  the  biliary  system  predominates  over  the 
thoracic  are  more  given  to  exhibitions  of  ungovemabl&,will  aiid 
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temper  tlian  lighter-colored  persons.  Color  indicates  heat,  and 
heat  gives  power  and  activity  to  the  oi^iis.  A  dark  man,  with 
the  muscular  system  in  tlte  ascendency,  will  show  more  destructive 
temper  than  a  light  man  of  the  same  build.  Here  too  much  color 
acts  as  injuriously  as  too  little  color,  producing  undevelopment  of 
certain  faculties  and  functions.  Self-will  is  a  faculty  derived  from 
the  muscular  system,  and  when  this  taculty  is  in  excess  of 
Conscientiousness  and  Reason  an  unbalanced  degree  of  selfish, 
unreasoning  desire  is  present.  Here  the  muscular  system,  being  in 
excess  of  the  osseous,  creates  a  disparity  between  the  will  and 
Conscientiousness,  and  unbridled  and  often  vicious  will  is  the 
result. 

Many  criminal  faces  that  I  have  examined  exhibited  a  defiant, 
scowling  expression  and  the  sign  for  Self-will  very  large.  There 
are  many  persons  wlio  are  not  mnked  with  criminals  who  exhibit 
terrible  will-power,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  their  family  and 
friends  create  great  suffering.  Many  mothers,  in  their  foolish 
fondness  for  their  children,  cultivate  in  them  this  faculty  to  an 
abnormal  degree,  and  often  live  to  r^ret  it.  Where  this  faculty 
exists  in  childhood  in  an  excessive  form,  the  parents  should 
endeavor  to  hvel  up  the  other  traits  of  chamcter  by  appealing  to 
the  reason,  to  the  sense  of  justice,  and  to  the  affcctional  nature 
of  the  child,  in  order  to  establish  a  hahtnce  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  mind.  Laws  of  all  kinds,  both  natural,  statute,  and 
social,  should  be  drilled  into  such  a  disposition,  and  in  childhood 
a  sense  of  respomihiUfif  of  the  individual  to  laws,  rules,  and  regular 
tions  should  be  made  most  impressive.  In  this  way  only  can  such 
unbalanced  dispositions  be  benefited. 

Like  other  evil  passions,  the  indulgence  of  temper  leads  to 
serious  physical  disturbances,  and  I  have  known  of  a  very  willful 
girl  who  became  jaundiced  and  turned  a  greenish  color  in  one  night 
by  giving  way  to  her  tem|)cr  when  opposed  in  her  vicious  desires. 
Aside  from  the  deleterious  eflFects  upon  themselves,  tlie  j>ossessors 
of  xmgovemed  tempers  do  great  injury  to  uniocent  TK'ople  and  often 
make  them  the  victims  of  this  debasing  passion.  Murder,  suicide, 
and  madness  frequently  residt  from  overindulgence  in  temper,  and 
mothers  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  unborn  offspring  by  allow- 
ing themselves  to  give  way  to  paroxysms  of  anger  while  pregnant 
Murderei-s  can  be  bred  as  well  as  moralists,  by  direct  act  of  the 
mother's  mind,  as  is  well  known.  An  instance  of  this  immense 
power  whicli  the  mother  wields  over  her  unborn  offspring  is  noted 
by  Mrs.  Lucinda  B.  Chandler  in  her  tract  on  "  Motherhood."  She 
observes: — 
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An  instance  recorded,  only  more  marked  than  many  that  transpire, 
illustrates  the  effect  of  strong  emotion  or  passion.  A  husband  so  offended 
his  wife  that  she  did  not  speak  to  him  for  three  months  previous  to  the  birth 
of  her  child.  The  child  could  never  speak  to  his  father.  An  attempt  to  do 
so  would  cause  violent  paroxysms,  and,  though  he  remained  at  home  and 
carried  on  business  with  his  parent,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  back  upon 
him  and  speak  as  if  addressing  another  person.  Now,  if  by  reason  of  irre< 
sistible  desires,  powerful  impressions,  or  strong  emotion,  the  body  can  be 
Bbim|}ed  iueffaceably,  or  mental  action  determined  over  which  the  person 
has  no  control,  can  it  be  a  question  that  upon  the  moral  nature  the  more 
highly  sensitive  spiritual  tablet  impressions  as  deeply  graven  and  inefface- 
able will  be  recortled?* 

The  case  of  Lord  Byron,  which  I  have  noted  elsewhere,  is 
corroborative  of  this  power  of  the  mother  in  molding  for  good  or 
evil  her  child's  will  or  want  of  will,  and  proves  also  the  intimate 
relation  between  mental  states  and  physical  or  functional  conditions. 

The  excessive  indulgence  of  anger  affects  the  liver,  the  glands, 
the  nervous  system,  and  brain,  and  causes  disturbances  of  a  serious 
nature  in  these  several  parts  of  the  body.  Excessively  nervous 
persons  sometimes  give  way  to  violence  of  temper.  This  is  caused 
by  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system  and  insufficient 
use  of  ael/'Coniroi.  This  remedy  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  all 
mental  and  moral  disturbances.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
power.  It  can  almost  set  death  at  defiance,  and  certainly  changes 
very  materially  the  action  of  the  glands,  of  the  heart,  the  nerves, 
and  brain,  as  all  medical  records  attest. 

Violent  paroxysms  of  anger  often  induce  paralysis  and 
apoplexy.  Self-will  is  the  basis  of  all  exhibitions  of  anger  or 
temper,  as  it  is  termed.  Yet  thb  use  of  the  word  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  term  will,  as  applied  to  express  decmm  or  a 
choice  of  methods.  Until  the  jargon  of  ancient  metaphysics  is 
eUminated  from  modern  philosophy  by  scientific  analysis,  we  shall 
find  a  confusion  of  terms  which  will  muddle  and  mystify,  rather 
than  elucidate,  phenomena.  There  will  also  have  to  be  changes 
wrought  in  existing  ideas  in  regard  to  the  locality  and  nature  of 
the  mind,  for  metaphysicians  of  the  old  school  have  treated  the 
mind  as  an  entity  not  dependent  upon  tlie  body ;  hence  very  httle 
light  has  been  derived  from  a  most  extensive  literature  on  Mental 
Philosophy.  Another  vast  contribution  to  literature  has  been  made 
by  writers  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  with  about  as  much  practical 
success  as  the  mental  philosophers  aforesaid.  We  are  living  in  a 
material  world,  possessed  of  material  faculties  and  senses,  which 
are  in  harmony  with  our  environment,  entirely  suited  in  every  way 
to  the  present  phase  of  existence.    The  mind,  as  exhibited  by  the 
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various  organs  of  the  body  as  well  as  by  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  is  entirely  an  animal  organ,  made  up  of  blood  and  tissues 
as  much  so  as  is  the  brain  of  a  tiger  or  of  a  horse.  I  believe  that 
research  and  experiment  on  the  part  of  scientists  in  time  to  come, 
added  to  what  is  known  irositively  of  the  locale  and  operation  of 
the  mind,  will  give  us  all  that  is  to  he  known  of  this  hitherto 
obscure  and  occult  department  of  our  existence.  My  belief  is 
founded  on  the  practical  methods  at  present  in  use  by  investigators, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  dissectnig-room,  as  well  as  in  the 
philosopher's  study.  These  problems  of  life  and  mind  will  have 
to  be  thought  out,  as  well  as  worked  out,  by  experimental  demon- 
stration. The  sciences  of  Evolution  and  Physiognomy  combined 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  human  mind. 

The  liuman  soul,  wliat(!ver  and  wherever  that  may  be,  I 
believe  is  not  known  to  any  man,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  popularly 
believed  to  be  tlie  part  of  us  whic^h  is  immortal,  the  individuality 
which  is  to  take  a  leading  part  after  death  in  the  next  world,  it 
strikes  me  tliat  it  would  be  tlie  most  practical  way  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  it  until  our  perfect  possession  of  it  is  assured  and 
our  environment  in  harmony  with  its  highest  cultivation.  We  are 
sure  of  the  body  and  mind  here,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  best 
way  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  soul  hereafter  would  be  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  mind  and  body  in  this  life. 
Surely  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  department,  and 
entirely  too  little  known  on  tliese  subjects.  Would  it  not  be  far 
better  if  all  would  devote  more  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
real  and  tangible,  the  possible  and  the  probable ;  and  would  it  not 
be  less  confusing  if  the  mind  was  studied  apart  from  any  idea  of 
its  connection  with  a  soul,  and  in  relation  to  its  connection  with  a 
body?  1  believe,  if  such  a  course  were  pursued  and  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  practically  applied  for  one  generation  only,  that  there 
would  be  more  perfect  bodies  and  minds,  consequently  more  perfect 
souls,  and  infinitely  better-balanced  dispositions.  That  this  method 
will  be  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  present  and  follow- 
ing ages  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  It  is  not  that  the  "wish  is 
fatlier  to  the  thought"  in  my  case,  hut  that  I  see  in  the  "Signs  of 
the  Times  "  a  true  renaissance^  a  new  birth,  a  baptism  of  science, 
an  attempt  to  return  to  natural  methods.  What  has  brought  this 
new  departure  ahouf?  Several  circumstances  have  contributed, 
but  the  chief  factor  is  the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  scientific 
thought  and  demonstration.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
nearly  all  religious  sects  to  science,  the  fact  remains  that  absolute, 
provable,  scientific  truth  is  attractive  to  large  numbers  of  persons, 
and  these  truths  are  being  rapidly  adopted. 
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The  enlightenment  whicn  the  printing-press  has  shed  abroad 
has  dissolved  the  darkness  and  superstition  engendered  by  mediseval 
ecclesiasticism,  and  a  more  healtlifiU  and  natural  or  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  is  developing  under  these  influences.  We  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  knowing  in  what  true  religion  consists.  My  concep- 
tion of  religion  is  that  it  is  obedience  to  the  Uws  of  God,  as 
indicated  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  All  religious  systems  should 
conform  to  and  work  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  laws  of 
our  existence,  or  give  up  all  claim  to  l)oing  "religious."  Certain 
it  is  tliat  the  attempts  at  "rogonemtion  "  never  have  succeeded  in 
making  healthful  moral  bodies  and  minds  out  of  unhmltliful  bodies 
and  weak  or  defective  minds.  In  onler  that  the  numerous  ab- 
normal manifestations  of  meutiil  and  momi  faculties  shall  cease  to 
be  perpetuated,  there  must  be  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  each  faculty,  and  the  law  of  self-control  taught  as  para- 
mount to  all  otliers.  Wlien  tliose  are  taught  as  zealously  and 
applied  as  conscientiously  as  have  theological  conceptions  of  n;ligion 
in  the  past,  the  result  will  be  shown  in  that  equilibrated  state  of 
mind  from  which  all  taint  of  unbridled  will,  ungoverned  temper, 
and  uncontrolled  lust  and  passion  ha\  e  disiippearcd. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SELFISHNESS. 

Selfishness  is  one  of  the  traits  of  human  nature  which  has 
two  entirely  distinct  and  opposite  methods  of  action  and  purpose- 
one  of  which  may  be  commended,  the  other  reprehended.  Selfish- 
ness, like  all  other  faculties,  has  its  use  and  pur[>ose  in  the  human 
economy.  Its  primal  and  ess(nitial  use  is  the  preservation  of  the 
body  and  to  provide  for  its  periK'tuntiou  and  maintenance.  Its 
next  legitimate  use  is  for  the  protection  and  sustenance  of  tliose 
who  are  dependent  upon  us.  All  manifestations  of  selfishness 
that  seek  to  please  self  and  to  acqiiire  by  the  suffering,  misery,  and 
unhappiness  of  others  are  wrong  and  sliould  be  rciiressed.  SjKiak- 
ing  for  myself,  if  I  wished  to  pursue  a  course  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  most,  I  would  act  the  most  unselfish  and  benevolent 
part  in  order  to  gain  my  puqwse,  for  we  get  in  this  world  very 
much  what  we  give.  If  we  strew  our  pathway  tlirongh  life  with 
love,  kindness,  sympathy,  noble  deeds,  justice,  and  gentleness,  we 
shall  receive  back  the  same  with  interest;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  pursue  a  malevolent  career,  and  deal  out  hatred,  malice,  con- 
tempt, jealousy,  suspicion,  secretiveness,  and  anger,  we  shall  reap  a 
harvest  of  these  passions  a  thousandfold. 

An  undue  degree  of  selfishness  is  indicative  of  an  undeveloped 
nature.  This  trait  is  both  inh<;rited  and  acquired,  increases  by 
use,  and  in  excess  causes  unhappiness  to  its  possessor.  ^-T^he  most 
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selfish  people  are  never  the  happiest ;  they  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  oi'  the  benevolent,  and  thus  limit 
the  range  of  their  happiness.  They  belong  to  that  class  which 
Lavater  describes  thus: — 

Which  d^ii-es  much,  but  enjoys  tittle^  and  whoever  enjoys  little 
gives  little. 

I  have  never  studied  a  character  which  possessed  an  excess  of 
selfishness  that  did  not  have  also  some  serious  deficiency  in  the 
mental  or  moral  construction.  Like  the  other  passions  treated  of 
in  this  chapter,  it  shows  undevelopment.  The  dark  races  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  selfish  than  the  light  ones.  They  are  less  perfect,  less 
progressive,  generally. 

All  Nature  attests  this  truth,  that  the  more  refined  the  person 
the  lighter  the  color;  it  is  the  same  with  animals.  The  most 
destructive,  revengeful,  and  jealous  are  the  darkest,  while  the 
white  or  mixed  coloi*s  are  the  most  docile,  amiable,  and  teachable. 
This  is  a  general  principle.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions;  some 
undeveloped  light  persons  being  more  selfish  than  very  highly 
organized  dark  persons,  but  this  can  be  discerned  by  reference 
to  the  quality  of  the  skin,  etc. 

The  excessive  exercise  and  indulgence  of  jealousy,  suspicion, 
secretiveness,  and  anger  produce  morbid  and  abnormal  conditions 
of  health,  and  herein  is  another  proof  of  the  relation  of  the  physical 
organs  to  mental  conditions.  Many  infants,  even,  have  been  made 
ill  with  jealousy  by  the  petting  and  attentions  bestowed  by  the 
mothers  or  nurses  upon  another  child.  Anger  indulged  in  has 
wrecked  tlie  health  of  many.  Suspicion  often  iead$  to  insanity, 
and  secretiveness  almost  to  nonentity.  Jealousy,  the  meanest  and 
lowest  of  the  passions,  tends  to  murder  and  suicide,  and  self-conceit 
in  excess  to  insanity.  These  excesses  should  be  avoided,  not  only 
for  our  own  preservation,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to 
inherit  our  individuality.  All  traits  that  are  cultivated  and 
indulged  in  are  transmitted  with  increasing  power,  and  we  have  in 
this  way  the  ability  to  become  the  benefactors  of  the  race  or  to 
curse  it  beyond  redemption. 

Hippocrates,  the  celebrated  Greek  physician  and  physiogno- 
mist, says  of  envy: — 

The  effects  of  envy  are  visible  even  in  children  ;  they  become  thin  and 
easily  fall  into  consumption.  Envy  takes  away  the  appetite  and  sleep,  and 
causes  feverish  motions  ;  it  pi'odncesgIoom,BhortnesBof  breath,  impatience, 
restlessness,  and  a  narrow  oliest. 

The  possessor  of  all  these  passions  is  antagonistic  not  only  to 
the  health  of  the  possessor,  but  very  much  against  his  interest. 
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Their  action  produces  misery  and  unhappincs^,  both  to  the  subject 
and  to  the  object.  These  conditions  can  be  partially  remedied  by 
seeking  out  the  defect  and  making  a  constant  ntruggle  to  correct  it. 

Selfishness  has  its  normal  scope  and  action.  Unselfishness  is 
oflen  so  excessive  as  to  work  injury  to  its  possessor  as  well  as  its 
objects.  Yet  there  is  very  little  danger  of  the  majority  suffering 
in  this  manner.  The  undue  action  of  selfishness  is  founded  in 
defective  organization  of  some  sort.  An  excess  of  the  vegetative 
system  exhibits  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  an  incapacity  through 
excess  of  fat. to  move  actively  in  effbits  for  the  relief  of  others. 
An  excess  of  muscles  also  is  often  accompanied  by  selfishness 
through  lack  of  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  feel  for  others,  or  by 
reason  of  insufficient  intelligence  to  comprehend  the  duties  and 
rights  of  others,  or  by  reason  of  too  little  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous 
system  to  enable  its  possessor  to  feel  iox  others.  The  muscles  are 
not  endowed  with  a  great  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  where  they 
are  well  developed,  without  a  due  share  of  sensitiveness  such  as 
a  normal  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  brain  bestow,  the 
mind  is  apt  to  exhibit  a  large  degree  of  selfisliness. 

Another  form  of  selfishness  is  caused  by  an  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  the  glandular  system.  This  defect  impoverishes  the  system 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  one  incapable  of  feeling,  hence  of 
expressing,  sympathy.  Many  of  the  celebrated  misers  exhibit  this 
defect.  If  the  glands  are  normal  and  supplied  with  plentiful  nutri- 
ment the  system  will  be,  by  reason  of  the  normal  supply  of  the 
body,  in  a  normal  condition;  hence  warmth,  sympathy,  and  the 
active  expression  of  it  will  be  the  result.  Unless  one  is  well  sus- 
tained by  nutriment  and  all  his  own  bodily  wants  supplied,  he  will 
feel  unable  to  make  any  very  active  efforts  for  others,  and  with  a 
low  grade  of  development  of  the  active  agents — the  glands — there 
is  an  absence  of  that  faculty  which  proceeds  from  their  activity,  viz., 
Sympathy;  hence  Selfishness  results;  and  in  the  case  of  misers  the 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  their  own  bodies  and  minds  is  quite  weak, 
and  they  continue  a  course  of  semi-starvation  of  both  body  and 
mind  until  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  judging  of  the  rights  of 
self  any  more  tlian  they  are  of  the  rights  of  others. 

When  Selfishucss  gets  to  tliis  stage  it  is  seldom  perpetuated ; 
for  a  law  of  Nature  here  steps  in  and  protects  tlic  world  from  the 
propagation  of  monsters.  Misers  seldom  have  children,  at  least  not 
after  this  idiosyncrasy  has  become  marked.  The  cause  of  this  in- 
capacity to  perpetuate  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  glands  involved  in  the 
action  of  the  reproductive  system  are  as  defective  as  are  the  glands 
which  produce  or  evolve  warmth  and  sympathy,  and  as  they  are  as 
impoverished  as  the  other  glands  of  the  system  there  is  little  desire 
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to  use  them,  and  probably  there  would  be  no  practical  results  if 
it  were  attempted.  Then,  too,  misers  lacking  warmth  of  feeling 
or  emotion,  by  reason  of  the  defective  action  of  the  glands,  rarely 
manifest  that  degree  of  love  for  the  opposite  sex  which  those  do 
who  are  normally  constituted,  hence  there  arises  neither  tlie  emotion 
of  love  nor  its  accompanying  physical  desire,  thus  evidencing  the 
vitiated  condition  of  tliat  system  upon  which  not  only  sound  man- 
hood but  sound  morals  rest.  The  hoording  facidty  which  is  the 
j)eculiar  characteristic  of  the  sqxiirrel,  rat,  and  magpie,  and  similar 
lowly  animals,  appears  in  the  cas(i  of  misers  to  have  drawn  off  the 
strength  from  all  other  faculties  and  concentrated  it  in  acquiring, 
but  more  particularly  in  hoarding. 

All  persons  who  exhibit  an  excess  of  selfishness  are  defective 
either  in  their  mental  or  moral  natures.  All  disproportion  and 
inharmony  of  character  denote  lack  of  equilibrium  in  the  physio- 
logical elements  of  the  mind.  Selfishness  is  a  trait  which  can  be 
greatly  modified  in  youth  by  judicious  training ;  yet  many  parents 
cultivate  this  trait  and  make  it  excessive  by  making  idols  of  chil- 
dren who  might  be  easily  influenced  to  become  useful  and  balanced 
members  of  society.  I  do  not  know  of  one  defect  of  character 
which  is  more  easily  modified  than  Selfishness,  if  it  be  attempted  in 
early  childhood.  There  is  so  much  then  that  is  plastic  to  appeal 
to,  and  the  selfish  propensities  have  not  crystallized  with  years  of  use. 

I  am  often  asked  where  the  sign  for  Selfishness  is  located  in 
the  face;  tliere  is  no  single  sign  for  this  faculty.  It  will  be 
observed  as  a  general  quality  dependent  upon  the  want  of  balance 
in  an  individual.  The  excessively  fat  are  usually  quite  selfish,  for 
fat  is  a  tissue  which  is  negative  in  its  nature  and  is  not  endowed 
with  feeling  or  sensitiveness ;  besides,  where  it  is  excessive  in  its 
development,  its  possessor  is  too  busy  looking  afler  his  own  comfort 
to  think  of  others,  and  too  weighty  and  bulky  to  move  activelt/  in 
those  acts  of  friendship  and  benevolence  which  require  personal 
effort.  Persons  in  whom  the  muscular  system  is  dominant  and 
who  have  an  inferior  development  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
are  selfish  to  a  degree.  This  class  of  persons  are  noted  for  round 
heads,  not  high  above  tlie  ears,  but  wide  over  the  ears,  with  short, 
broad,  squat  bodies.  The  cause  of  their  selfishness  is  twofold. 
One  cause  is  Ibund  in  the  excess  of  muscle.  Now  muscle  is,  in 
itself,  luifceling,  not  sensitive,  like  nerve;  and  muscle,  too,  is  the 
dominant  system  of  the  natural  commercialist  class^  which  is  in  its 
last  analysis  a  robber-class,  just  as  are  the  birds  of  prey,  lining  off 
the  industries  of  others,  without  producing  anything  themselves, 
yet  exacting  tribute  from  both  consumer  and  producer  <m  their 
own  terms. 
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Another  foundation  for  selfishness  is  the  short  stature.  Short, 
squat  people  have  never  the  high  and  noble  aspirations  of  tlie 
t^er.  I  do  not  include  in  this  Ust  the  short  and  finely  organized 
persons,  but  those  who  are  short,  round,  coarse,  muscular,  and 
with  round,  flat  heads,  full  of  earthy  material ;  natural  commercial- 
ists.  This  class  are  never  seen  heading  reformatory  movements, 
and  in  their  Forms  and  lives  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  tall,- 
high  head  and  long,  slim  face  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  is  a 
celebrated  English  philanthropist. 

Each  selfish  person  presents  a  different  variety  and  a  different 
d^;iee  of  this  trait,  and  in  each  case  it  can  be  determined  by  a 
scientific  analysis  of  character;  but,  whatever  its  origin,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  universal  and  active  agents  in  the  promotion  of  sin, 
suffering,  and  vice.  By  its  cultivation,  at  the  expense  of  Justice 
and  Conscientiousness,  entire  nations  are  kept  in  bondage  to  a  few 
selfish  ones.  Nothing  but  enlightened  self-interest  will  break  these 
bonds  and  restore  to  all  their  rights  in  the  productions  which  they 
create  by  their  life-long  toil. 


Self-conceit  is,  perhaps,  the  most  harmless  of  this  class  of 
baits,  but  at  the  same  time  is  ever  offensive,  like  all  otiier  facul- 
ties, it  has  its  use  and  purpose.  Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain, 
and  so  there  would  seem  to  be  wisdom  even  in  giving  one  an 
undue  share  of  this  petty  trait.  Wliere  it  is  observed  to  predomi- 
nate in  an  organization,  it  will  be  found  to  proceed  from  a  lack  of 
balance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  tniits  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  merely  a  want  of  good  taste, 
or  a  deficiency  in  ideality,  or  of  sound  reason,  or  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  by  a  lack  of  the  perceptive  or 
reflective  power,  or  by  dense  obtuseness  of  the  mental  faculties 
generally.  There  are  various  other  causes  which  produce  it;  but, 
whatever  the  cause,  it  is  designed  to  make  up  to  its  possessor  tbe 
absence  of  something  whicb,  if  felt  too  keenly,  would  render  him 
unhappy;  so.  Conceit,  coming  to  his  relief,  puts  him  "on  good 
terms  with  himself,"  and  therefore  lias  its  use. 

1  have  sometimes  observed  this  tmit  verj'  large  in  persons 
possessing  real  merit  in  some  directions,  but  lacking  in  others. 
Conceit  gives  a  sense  of  self-satisfax'tion,  which  is  needed  by  its 
possessor  just  as  long  as  he  has  the  deficiency  for  which  this  is 
the  compensation.  If,  on  learning  that  he  has  a  defect,  and  in 
what  it  consists,  he  should  strive  to  remedy  it  by  strengthening  the 
defective  trait  or  traits,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  develop  a  more 
harmonious  condition,  and  Conceit  would  diminish  or  disappear 
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entirely.  Dwarfs  and  deformed  persons  are  invariably  conceited; 
the  compensatory  power  of  Self-conceit  in  these  cases  is  well  illus- 
trated ;  in  such  it  is  useful,  and  prevents  unhappiness. 

In  the  case  of  an  idiot,  one  might  ask  wliat  compensation  he 
could  possibly  receive  for  his  immense  defect.  Tlie  only  compen- 
sation possible  under  such  circumstances  would  be  ntter  ignorance 
of  his  comlifion,  and  tliis  Nature  has  given,  for,  were  he  sensible 
of  his  condition,  it  would  cause  intense  sulFering;  hence,  the  only 
compensation  would  he  total  ignorance  on  tlie  subject. 

Egotism,  pure  and  simple,  wliich  arises  from  a  surplus  of 
Self-esteem,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  form  of  Self-conceit 
which  results  from  other  deficiencies.  Self-conceit  is  a  petty  feculty, 
while  Egotism  carries  with  it  a  dignity  which  is  often  only  a 
"mockery  of  wisdom,"  yet  is  never  quite  the  small,  pert,  sharp 
little  faculty  exhibited  by  those  possessing  a  lai^  degree  of  Con- 
ceit. Egotism  likes  to  assume  dignity,  importance,  and  loftiness, 
while  Conceit  takes  quite  a  different  range  of  action,  using  slurs, 
sarcasm,  innuendoes,  and  petty  flings  and  stings  for  its  weapons. 
Very  small  men  and  women  are  quite  apt  to  be  conceited.  Egotism, 
on  the  contrary,  is  more  apt  to  be  the  vice  of  larger  persons.  The 
subUmity  of  egotism  was  manifested  in  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who 
thought  nothing  of  talking  with  angels  and  visiting  both  heaven 
and  hell.  George  Francis  Train  is,  perhaps,  the  most  egotistic 
man  living,  and  he  is  a  tall  and  well-developed  man. 

Where  the  self-feeling  is  so  strongly  pronounced  it  is  likely  to 
result  in  insanity.  Many  inmates  of  insane  asylums  exhibit  Self- 
esteem  in  an  inordinate  dcgrt*.  Where  it  is  strongly  manifested  in 
childhood,  it  should  receive  attention  from  parents,  and  means  used 
to  check  it  before  the  character  becomes  so  warped  as  to  render  it 
impossible.  The  theory  of  SelfHx>nceit  is  that  it  is  caused  by  defects 
of  some  sort,  eitlier  physical  or  mental,  and  is  the  only  compensation 
which  this  class  of  imperfect  beings  could  receive  in  order  to  create 
a  feeling  of  content  or  satisfaction  with  themselves.  I  think  that  the 
experience  with  and  analysis  of  all  self-conceited  persons  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  assertion  that  they  are  defective  in  a  most  noticeable 
manner.  I  have  often  observed  that  lisping  persons  are  conceited ; 
where  this  correlation  exists,  the  moral  faculty  of  exact  truth-telling 
is  likely  to  be  weak.  If  not  this,  then  the  judgment  will  be  of  an 
inferior  or  infantile  sort.  A  different  phase  of  defect  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  each  separate  case,  and  the  closest  analysis  of  the 
physiognomy  is  essential  in  order  to  verify  the  various  phenomena 
presented  by  the  several  cases  which  come  under  investigation. 
This  foolish  trait  can  be  very  greatly  modified  in  childluiod  by 
judicious  training  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers. 
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All  these  deficiencies  can  be  remedied  in  a  great  degree,  and 
sometimes  eradicated,  by  a  careful  and  scientific  analysis  of  char- 
acter and  a  settled  determination  to  improve  it.  The  laws  of 
pliysiognomy,  thoroughly  comprehended,  will  be  the  guide  to  that 
result;  individual  determination  must  do  the  rest.  This  improve- 
ment must  be  undertaken  in  a  rcHgious  spirit,  reflecting  tlmt  all 
our  actions,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  affect  not  only  our- 
selves, but  go  down  to  posterity,  and  curse  or  bless,  for  ages  to 
come,  all  who  inherit  our  blood  even  in  the  remotest  degree. 

The  man  whose  Hfe  is  passed  with  reference  only  to  himself, 
without  regard  to  children  and  children's  children,  is  httle  better 
than  the  brute  creature;  in  some  respects  he  is  worse,  for  the  brute 
is  not  characterized  by  such  selfishness  as  this  course  would  imply. 
There  can  be  no  motive  more  honorable  in  man  than  the  desire  to 
transmit  to  his  offspring  great  and  noble  qualities,  and  this  result 
can  be  obtained  only  by  leading  an  honorable  and  noble  life.  We 
may  endow  offspring  with  fortune,  but  nobility  and  talent  must  be 
inherited;  they  cannot  be  bought  in  the  market 


It  is  an  undeveloped  and  unbalanced  nature  indeed  which 

expresses  contempt  for  others  for  any  reason  except  for  ignoble 
action  or  sentiment.  Whenever  this  trait  is  manifested,  look  out 
for  an  inferior,  impoverished  character.  The  truly  noble  or  wise 
never  exhibit  scorn  and  contempt  for  anything  except  what  is  des- 
picable. AVhenever  a  character  exhibits  these  qualities,  the  ob- 
server will  be  able  to  instantly  detect  by  the  disproportion  of  the 
facial  features  that  disproportion  or  want  of  balance  in  the  mental 
or  moral  traits  of  the  person  thus  exhibiting  this  repulsive  charac- 
teristic. 

Many  persons  who  i>ossess  this  peculiarity  are  lacking  in 
Self-esteem,  and  the  action  of  the  character  in  these  cases  is  to 
cause  scorn  or  contempt  for  others  through  want  of  sufficient  sell- 
est<H!m  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  like  faculties  in  others;  hence 
tlxey  are  unable  to  show  proper  respect  where  it  is  due.  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  the  ol)jects  of  scorn  should  deserve  it  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  exhibit  tliis  trait,  for  they  vent  tlieir  scorn 
alike  upon  the  deserving  and  upon  the  undeserving.  This  proves 
that  the  unworthiness  is  in  themselves. 

In  some  instances  the  observing  faculties  are  deficient  and  the 
individuals  so  unbalanced  in  this  direction  that  they  cannot  com- 
prehend fully  the  character,  action,  and  motives  of  otliers ;  hence 
the  display  of  scorn  in  tliese  oases.  Others  are  deficient  in  \en~ 
eration ;  or  it  may  be  Conscientiousness  is  so  undeveloped,  that  the 
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individual  cannot  estimate  the  worth  and  value  of  his  associates, 
hence  he  treats  them  to  a  liberal  dose  of  his  contempt  The  truth 
is  that  whoever  exhibits  scorn  and  contempt  has  himself  some  con> 
tempilhh  trait  of  character,  otherwise  he  would  not  express  it  to 
those  whose  actions  and  conduct  did  not  justify  its  exhibition. 

One  must  possess  largely  in  his  own  character  any  power  or 
faculty  which  he  exhibits  outwardly  in  his  life  and  conduct.  A 
painter  must  be  well  colored  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  an  intd- 
ligent  and  artistic  use  of  colors.  A  mechanic  must  be  built  upon 
the  angular  plan  in  order  to  illustrate  similar  form  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  work,  and  unless  these  principles  are  present  in  these 
various  classes  of  persons  they  will  be  unable  to  exemplify  them  in 
their  professions. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  all  the  traits;  a  lack  of  Self-esteem 
is  felt  by  the  one  exhibiting  it,  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  betrays  sometimes  by  scornful  conduct  the  absence  of  true 
Self-esteem  which  exists  in  his  own  character,  or  the  lack  of 
Veneration,  or  of  Conscientiousness;  or  it  may  be  that  the  reason- 
ing faculties  are  deficient,  and  thus  his  mind  is  incapable  of 
reasoning  upon  cause  and  effect,  and  therefore  he  treats  with  scom 
all  who  come  under  his  displeasure.  In  each  individual  case  the 
observer  must  seek  out  the  cause  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  and 
develop  the  enfeebled  faculty  which  causes  the  disgusthig  exliibition 
of  weakness  or  folly,  as  exhibited  by  tliose  who  are  scornful. 
When  scorn  proceeds  from  lack  of  Self-esteem,  the  upper  lip  will 
be  found  relatively  short.  When  it  proceeds  from  lack  of  Ven- 
eration, the  JKwe,  at  its  middle  portion,  will  be  depressed,  inclined 
to  flatness.  If  want  of  Conscientiousness  is  the  cause,  a  verj' 
narrow^  infmtile  chin  will  mark  its  origin.  The  most  frequent 
cause  of  this  miserable  trait  is  want  of  Self-esteem. 

The  indulgence  of  tliis  trait  reacts  fearfully  upon  its  possessor, 
for,  as  it  is  exhibited  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  to  tlie  worthy  as  well 
as  to  the  unworthy,  a  filling  of  contempt  for  such  unjust  treatment 
is  most  justly  entertained  by  those  who  are  the  objects  of  its  action, 
and  eitlier  active  measiues  are  pursued  to  retaliate  or  the  subject 
loses  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  those  whose  friendship  it  would 
be  well  to  preserve.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  undue 
exhibitions  of  scom,  undevelopraent  of  some  faculty  is  surely  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  with  this  faculty  as  with  Secretiveness,  tlie 
more  it  is  practiced  the  stronger  its  impress  is  made  upon  the  face, 
and  the  expression  of  the  muscles  about  the  lips,  chin,  and  nose 
all  unfold  a  tale  not  at  all  flattering  to  the  subject  of  these  animal 
or  infantile  passions.  Let  one  observe  the  appearance  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chin,  those  denominated  by  anatoqiy  the  levaiorea 
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menii  and  the  Uiangxtlaris  oris  (a  niTiscle  arising  from  the  bone 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  inserted  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth).  The 
combined  action  of  these  muscles,  where  it  is  habitual,  produces  a 
well-defined,  horizontal  wrinkle  across  the  chin  at  its  middle  range, 
which  becomes  a  permanent  feature  wlien  the  sentiment  of  Scorn 
is  habitually  felt. 

Habitual  scorn  is  petty  in  its  action,  so  also  is  excessive  self- 
esteem  when  exhibited  by  small  characters;  yet  it  is  different  in  its 
manifestations.  A  woman  once  said  to  another  of  a  man  who  had 
injured  her:  "Do  you  not  hate  himV  To  which  the  former 
replied :  "  Hate  him  ?  No ;  I  would  not  expend  so  much  sentiment 
upon  him."  This  is  fine  scorn  and  tnie  self-esteem,  supported  by 
reason  and  common  sense. 

Contempt  and  Scorn  are  two  excellent  qualities  when  used  in 
their  legitimate  sphere,  viz.,  in  despising  what  is  low,  vulgar, 
mean,  ignoble,  vicious,  corrupt,  depraved,  and  immoral;  but  to  use 
it  toward  tlie  poor,  the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate  is  to 
prove  its  possessor  still  lower  and  more  unfortunate. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

The  transition  from  the  contemplation  of  Scorn  to  the  analysis 
of  Enthusiasm  is  like  tasting  of  spice  in  order  to  dispel  the  flavor 
of  some  bitter  pill,  and  really  to  the  lover  of  noble  character  the 
exhibition  of  any  ignoble  trait  in  others  is  most  disagreeable  and 
unpalatable.  Enthusiasm  in  young  or  old  is  most  commendable, 
and  is  usually  allied  to  noble  deeds  or  noble  aspirations. 

It  is  Enthusiasm  that  moves  the  world.  It  is  Enthusiasm  that 
leads  to  gi'eat  discov(^ries, — to  inventions, — to  gieat  moral  and 
governmental  reforms,  and  to  all  the  numerous  and  varied  achieve- 
ments of  art,  science,  religion,  morals,  and  all  lofty  and  noble  aims. 
In  every  community  there  arc  always  a  few  who  by  sui>eriority  of 
organization  are  able  to  influence  and  lead  the  rest.  This  proceeds 
as  much  from  their  superior  quality  of  enthusiasm  as  from  their 
superior  strengtli  of  mental  facxdtics. 

In  studying  the  biographies  of  all  those  who  have  led  the 
world  in  thought  and  action,  in  government,  in  war,  in  science, 
and  in  art,  we  shall  find  that  they  wore  capable  of  arousing  in 
others  that  faculty  of  which  they  possessed  a  superabundance — 
Enthusiasm.  Had  Columbus  not  been  an  enthusiast,  America 
might  not-  have  been  discovered.  Had  Kaphael  not  been  an 
enthusiast,  the  wonderful  painting  of  the  ** Crucifixion"  and  his 
beautiful  Madonnas  and  his  numberless  other  magnificent  works 
of  art  would  not  have  found  the  light.  Had  not  Martin  Lutlier 
been  an  enthusiast,  religious  freedom  would  not  have  been  given 
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to  the  world.  Analyze  tlie  leading  and  foremost  characters  of 
History,  botli  male  and  female,  and  we  slxall  find  that  the  moving 
and  propelling  force  beliuid  all  their  otiier  qualities  was  the  attribute 
of  Enthusiasm. 

Let  it  he  understood  that  active  cntliusiasm  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  spirit  of  torpid  devotion  which  is  exliibitcd  by  a 
class  of  the  rehgioiis,  so  called,  wliose  mission,  it  seems,  is  to 
hang  back  and  criticise  the  active  workers.  It  is  pertinent  that  I 
should  mark  the  distinction  here  between  these  two  classes,  one 
of  which  lias  won  freedom,  knowledge,  wisdom,  beauty,  comfort, 
and  happiness  for  the  world,  while  the  other  has  contented  itself 
with  a  selfish,  torpid,  and  inactive  contemplation,  believed  by  its 
subjects  to  be  the  best  means  by  which  to  attain  happiness  Jhr 
themselveH  in  a  liiture  state  of  existence.  The  contrast  between 
these  two  classes  of  ix-rsons  is  most  striking  and  serves  to  sliow 
that  a  cool,  firm,  determined  pui*pose  to  do  something  for  one's 
own  selfish  use,  although  it  may  be  brought  about  by  ignoring 
practical,  worldly  methods  and  advantages,  is  not  the  highest  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  and,  altliough  much  admired  in  the  middle  a;^es, 
has  quite  gone  out  of  fasliion  now,  although  there  is  a  feeble 
attempt  on  tlic  part  of  our  more  superstitious  people  to  carry  out 
the  teacliings  of  esoteric  Buddhism  and  other  occult  and  undemon- 
strative theories;  yet  these  will  not  succeed  to  any  extent,  for  it  is 
not  i>ossible  to  engraft  veiy  strongly  upon  a  bony,  practical  race 
the  theories  of  a  nation  of  dreamers  and  unpractical  theorists. 
The  practical  influences  surrounding  the  masses  will  neutralize 
appreciably  all  attempts  of  those  most  developed  in  the  faculty  of 
Credenciveness  to  foist  upon  the  public  of  this  country  such  non- 
sensical and  unprovable  fables.  The  scientific  spirit  and  knowled^afe 
of  this  age  is  too  w(ill  developed  to  accept  these  Oriental  faitlis, 
which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  grade  of  evolution  which  tlie 
people  of  the  nortliern  races  have  reached.  This  is  not  in  liarmony 
with  the  present  spirit  of  investigation,  nor  in  the  line  of  modern 
tliought,  which  tends  rather  toward  the  strictly  i»ractical.  Tlie 
enthusiasm  of  the  present  age  seeks  more  active  outlets;  an<l 
if  ex|x'ditions  to  the  North  Pole  do  not  cool  the  ardor  of  those 
engaged  in  tlienj,  the  enthusiastic  investigations  into  the  proper- 
ties of  electricity,  or  the  destructive  powers  of  explosives,  wiXl 
keep  alive  a  natural  and  useful  degree  of  this  most  exaltiii^ 
quality  of  the  human  mind  which  is  shared  in  common  witli 
the  race. 

The  mus(;]es  assist  Art,  Enthusiasm,  and  many  great  a-Tid 
noble  efi'orts ;  they  are  also  the  source  of  many  disorders,  verv 
many  of  which  can  be  remedied  by  self-control  and  by  becomixi^ 
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interested  in  some  unselfish  undertaking.  Thus,  by  diverting  the 
action  of  the  muscles  into  new  cliannels  the  primary  trouble  is 
overcome. 

ANALYSIS  OF  LAZINESS. 

There  are  several  classes  of  those  who  are  congcnitally  lazy, 
but  the  two  most  common  ones  are  tliose  who  are  inert  by  reason 
either  of  too  much  fatty  matter  or  by  having  too  large  and  too 
heavy  bones,  or  a  bony  syst<?m  so  much  in  excess  of  the  muscular 
that  it  is  an  effort  to  rise  or  to  move  about  actively. 

Others  who  are  congenitally  indolent  are  defectively  organized 
in  other  ways — some  lack  ambition  or  self-esteem,  or  are  very 
selfish,  or  are  so  moitaVy  (hft-vfive  as  to  have  verj'  few  mental 
tastes  to  gratify ;  but,  by  whomsoever  laziness  is  maniiested,  that 
character  is  certainly /A/ec/rre  in  some  department  of  his  organism. 
Some  are  too  (Jellrately  orgtinizcd  to  be  actively  useful ;  such 
fragile  beings  are  to  be  ])itied.  The  remedy  ibr  such  beings  is  to 
live  much  out  of  doors,  to  practice  liglit  gymnastics,  eat  food  that 
can  be  easily  assimilated,  and  endeavor  to  tone  up  the  system  by 
hygienic  treatment. 

ANALYSIS  OF  OBSTINACY. 

Obstinacy  proceeds  from  a  disproportion  between  the  bones 
and  the  muscles,  whereby  the  former  are  too  large  and  heavy  for 
the  muscles  to  move.  The  joints  in  obstinate  subjects  are  large, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  ass.  Stupidity  or  mental  obtuseness  of 
some  sort  is  always  manifested  by  the  excessively  obstinate.  It  is 
a  defective  condition^  and  shows  that  it  is  such  by  tlie  peculiarities 
of  the  disposition  or  by  feeble  mentality.  Many  obstinate  people 
show  in  their  face  the  absence  of  certain  traits ;  the  observing 
&culties  in  some  are  relatively  feeble ;  in  others,  absence  of  color 
of  the  eyes ;  in  others,  want  of  good  reasoning  faculties ;  in  others 
still.  Conscientiousness  is  wanting.  Whatever  be  tlie  cause,  the 
face  as  well  as  tlie  entire  body  will  reveal  the  defect.  Parents 
should  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  the  defect  is  and  then  take 
measures  to  level  up  the  weak  part  of  the  character.  If  it  cannot 
be  eradicated  it  can  be  modified  by  judicious  tmining. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CONTRARINESS. 

Contrariness  is  often  confounded  witli  obstinacy  by  those  not 
accustomed  to  analyze  closely.  Their  methods  of  action  are  quite 
different,  and  their  results  also.  Obstinacy  Is  a  firm,  persistent, 
unyielding  force.  Contrariness  is  a  shifting,  changeable,  iiicon- 
sistent  trait, — now  agreeing,  again  opposing.    Such  characters,  are 
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unreliable;  one  never  knows  what  position  they  will  maintain. 
Generally  the  last  one  who  converses  with  a  contrary  character  is 
able  to  gain  and  hold  his  approi^al  of  a  plan  proposed.  Contmri- 
ness  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  muscular  system,  and  shows  by  un- 
common ease  of  the  joints  and  too  great  flexibility  of  the  muscles. 
The  peculiarity  of  structure  causes  the  muscles  to  shift  and  change 
rapidly,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another.  Those  mani- 
festing it  often  possess  crookedness  of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
face  as  well  as  of  the  limbs. 

A  disproportion  between  the  bones  and  muscles  is  the  cause 
of  this  defect  The  bones  being  relatively  small  and  often  .round, 
and  the  muscles  very  flexible,  this  form  of  structure  creates  a 
shifting,  changeable,  and  often  brilliant  mind  in  the  direction  of  art 
or  literature.  The  moral  sense  of  this  class  is  relatively  feeble : 
Self-esteem  wanting ;  Firmness  at  zero,  and  all  of  the  substantial 
traits  absent;  yet  Generosity  and  Sympathy  present,  as  well  as 
Amativeness  and  Ijove  of  Young,  while  Commereialism,  Specula- 
tion, and  Acquisitiveness  are  large. 

These  analyses  of  defects  serve  to  show  how  important  is  a 
balane&i  condition  of  all  of  the  organs  and  systems  of  tlie  body. 
Man  in  all  ages  has  shown  his  instinctive  appreciation  of  symmetry 
by  his  love  and  appreciation  of  symmetrically-built  women ;  of 
these  very  few  will  be  produced  until  the  present  abnormal 
taste  in  regard  to  the  female  figure  is  modified.  Not  until  the 
small,  wine-glass-shaped  waist  is  known  to  be  a  more  awful  species 
of  deformity  than  any  produced  by  savages,  and  this  changed  to 
the  normal  form,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  former,  shall  we 
have  the  highest  type  of  human  symmetry  and  real  tliorattgli-bred 
human  beings. 

Practical  and  scientific  physiognomy  teaches  that  all  defects 

can  be  remedied  to  a  large  extent ;  hence,  the  defectively  consti- 
tuted need  not  despair  of  improvement.  Were  it  not  that  human 
nature  is  most  malleable  there  would  be  no  hope  for  the  wicked ; 
but  this  science  teaches  not  only  how  to  improve  those  who  are 
congenitally  imperfect,  but  it  also  shows  how  to  generate  improved 
or  superior  offspring.  Progress  is  the  eternal  law  of  Nature; 
hence,  physiognomy  does  not  condemn  the  unfortunate  to  endless 
suffering ;  neitlier  does  it  lead  to  fatalism,  as  do  many  theologies, 
but  bids  humanity  work  for  that  perfectness  wliich  is  sure  to  be 
the  reward  of  those  who  apply  the  laws  of  Nature  intelligently. 
That  old  slander  upon  science,  viz.,  that  "  it  leaves  man  without 
hope  for  the  future,"  is  entirely  disproved  by  physiognomy,  for 
above  and  beyond  all  theologies  it  shows  him  that  absolute  bodily 
perfection  and  eternal  happiness  is  the  destiny  ^of  all  who  are 
generated  and  governed  by  natural  law.    Digitized  by  Google 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Practical  Physiognomt. 


THE  THREE  NATURAL  AND  PRIHITITE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FACE  CREATED 
BY  THE  HOUTH,  THE  NOSE,  AND  THE  EYES. 

THE  MOUTH.— Nature  has  divided  the  face  into  three 
primary  and  principal  divisions,  each  of  these  divisions 
havii^  for  a  centre  a  feature  which  is  representative  of 
a  certain  organ  system  within  the  body.  The  mouth  is 
the  centre  of  the  most  primitive  system  of  functions,  viz., 
that  of  digestion,  and  this  feature  and  its  surroundings  as  we  iiud 
them  in  developed  man  disclose 
the  size,  power,  and  condition 
of  the  various  organs  and  func- 
tions which  assist  the  processes 
of  digestion,  viz.,  secretion,  ex- 
cretion, growth,  and  reproduc- 
tion,—the  primitive  functions. 
This  division  is  named  the 
v^tative  system,  and  is  mainly 
chemical  in  its  action. 

The  Nose. — ^The  nose  is 
the  centre  of  the  second  nat- 
ural division  of  the  face,  and 
represents  by  its  form,  height, 
and  size  of  the  nostrils  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  liver,  and  stomach ;  also 
the  activity  of  the  brain,  for 
lungs,  heart,  and  brain  stand 
in  direct  relationship  with  each    ^t^^^::^^  J^f^Ji^^^^.^^^ 

,  .  -     ,  PRIMITIVE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FACE, 

Other.     i  he  activity  ot  the 

brain  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  circulation  of 

the  bipod  for  its  ability  to  perform  rapid,  clear,  and  strong  thinking. 
The  larger  the  nostrils,  the  broader  the  thorax,  and  generally  the 
middle  portion  of  the  face. 

The  Eyes. — The  eyes  form  the  third  natural  centre  of  a  group 
of  local  signs  of  character.    The  eyes  indicate,  primarily,  the 
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ability  for  receiving  semaiions  and  impressions  by  >'irtue  of  the 
connection  with  and  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve;  and,  secondly, 
the  capacity  for  motion  by  virtue  of  their  muscular  formation, 
which  exceeds  in  variety  of  moveracnt,  as  well  as  excessive  mus- 
cular development,  any  other  portion  of  the  muscular  system; 
hence,  the  eye  is  properly  the  facial  representative  of  that  system. 

The  eye  represents  by  its  size  the  muscular  development  of 
the  entire  body.  The  large,  full,  convex  eye  denotes  more  power- 
ful muscles  than  the  small,  sunken  eye.  The  large  eye  is  the  eye 
of  magnitude,  the  small  eye  the  eye  of  accuracy.*  The  degree  of 
brightness  of  the  eye  reveals  the  quaUfy  oi'  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 

These  three  natural  divisions  of  the  face  are  related  to  and 
exhibit  the  signs  of  the  five  sui)erior  systems  of  the  body,  viz.,  the 
vegetative,  the  thoracic,  the  musciUar,  the  osseous,  and  brain  and 
nerve  systems.  The  predominance  of  one  of  these  systems  over 
the  others  creates  a  distinct  mental  character  and  an  entirely 
different  bodily  form. 

The  first  division  (A,  Fig.  12 )  indicates  the  vegetative 
functions.  Its  development  creates  and  sustains  the  moral,  domes- 
tic, and  social  functions  and  faculties.  The  dominance  of  this 
system  is  indicated  by  soft,  fatty  tissue  all  over  the  body;  full 
cheeks;  large,  globular  face ;  Wide  mouth,  full  lips;  round,  fat  chin; 
the  nose  short  and  broad;  small,  sleepy  eyes;  low,  narrow  forehead; 
small  head,  large  abdomen;  short,  &t  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet; 
and  short,  round  body. 

The  second  grand  division  (B,  Fig.  12)  exhibits  the  signs  for  all 
functions  which  create  and  sustain  architectural  or  formative  efforts 
both  in  the  body  and  externally,  in  mechanism,  art,  literature,  etc 
It  is  very  properly  denominated  "architectural"  because  it  discloses 
the  signs  for  all  the  coiistnicfive  powers  inliorent  in  the  humai: 
body  and  mind.  The  functions  which  are  exhibited  by  signs  ir 
this  division  of  the  face  are  mainly  mechanical,  and  are  illustratet 
in  the  mechanism  of  man's  body.  For  example,  the  several  level 
powers  in  the  interaction  of  the  bones  and  muscles;  the  pulley  in 
one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye;  the  hinge-joint  in  the  elbow,  ankle 
and  knee;  the  ball-and-socket  joint  in  the  articulation  of  tlie  thigh' 
joint;  the  principle  of  the  valve  in  the  heart,  pylorus,  and  veins 
while  the  mechanical  piinciples  of  acoustics,  optics,  pneumatics 
magnetism,  capillaiy  attraction,  and  gravitation  are  all  includet 
in  the  organs  and  functions  which  arc  represented  in  this  divisior 
of  the  face.  The  mental  powei*s  which  are  exhibited  and  snstaine( 
by  the  action  of  these  sc\  eral  mechanical  principles  enable  one  t< 

*Tbe  mechanical  construction,  also,  must  be  perfect  In  order  to  produce  accuracy  of  vklou. 
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illustEate  in  his  work,  whether  in  architecture,  art,  or  fiction,  the 
isme  yormalivej  constriu-tive  principles. 

The  third  natural  division  of  the  face  (C,  Fig.  12)  represents 
the  developed  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  discloses  the  local 
signs  for  abstract  reason,  mathematical  ability,  and  intuition. 

These  three  grand  divisions  of  primitive  man  and  of  childhood 
have  in  the  highly-developed  mature  human  being  a  supeiaddition 


FIG.  13.— THE  FrVE  PRACTICAL  SUBDU'ISIONS  OF  THE  FACE. 


of  faculties  which  are  the  result  of  evolutionary  progress  and 
refinement,  and  are  not  primitive  faciUties  except  hi  tlieir  rudiment- 
ary state.  In  infancy,  as  well  as  in  undeveloped  races,  many  of 
the  facial  signs  of  character  are  not  recognizable  because  the  facial 
features  are  not  developed  fully — the  nose  and  chin,  for  example; 
neither  are  the  functions  of  the  several  organ  syshmis  of  the  body 
matured  in  youth.  The  reproductive  system  is  not  functionally 
active,  nor  are  the  bones  complete  in  number — the  teeth,  for  ex- 
ample. Many  of  the  bones  of  the  body  are  not  completely  o&sified 
and  perfected  in  childhood.    A  good  physiognomist  ^]^^^Uy 
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recognize  tlie  latent  powers  by  reference  to  those  parts  of  the  same 
system  which  are  developed. 

The  dominance  of  the  thoracic  system  causes  the  formation  of 
one  distinct  form,  while  the  preponderance  of  the  osseous  system 
produces  another  quite  different  formation  of  body  and  distinct 
mental  powers.  The  muscidar  system  in  the  ascendency  creates 
another  variety  of  body  and  mind,  while  the  bmin  aud  nervous 
system  creates  yet  another  distinct  formation  of  body.  As  these 
are  all  described  in  Chapter  III,  a  minute  description  of  them  here 
is  unnecessary. 

The  Five  Practical  Subdivisions  op  the  Face. 

THE  facial  signs  OF  THE  PHTSIOLOaiCAL  ORGANS  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

In  describing  the  signs  of  character  in  tlie  five  subdivisions 
of  the  face,  I  have  decided  to  first  give  the  signs  for  the  physical 
functions,  and  follow  with  the  signs  for  the  mental  facidties  and 
domestic  sentiments,  wliich  are  created  by  the  development  of  the 
physical  functions. 

Digestion,  or  Alimentiveness. — The  five  subdivisions  of  the 
face  not  only  unfold  all  of  man's  mental  character,  but  at  the  same 
time  disclose  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  physiological  and  anatomi- 
cal structure.  Tlie  first  division  reveals,  by  the  size  of  the  mouth, 
the  li|>s,  and  fullness  of  the  clieeks,  that  the  process  of  digestion 
or  assimilation  of  nutriment  is  perfect;  but  where  the  mouth  is 
narrow,  the  lips  thiu,  and  the  cheeks  hollow,  we  find  not  only  poor 
digestive  capacity,  but  corresponding  enfeebled  mental  powers; 
for  in  the  vegetative  system,  where  assimilation  of  both  liquid 
and  solid  food  takes  place,  size  of  the  apparatus  involved  counts 
for  a  good  deal,  and  here  size  is  more  indicative  of  power  and 
capacity  than  in  any  of  the  higher  divisions;  that  is  to  say,  this 
department  is  less  dei)endent  upon  quality  than  are  the  signs  for 
mental  (mwcrs. 

As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  progressive  evolution,  quality, 
refinement,  and  intensity  of  the  higher  faculties  take  the  place 
of  mere  size  as  an  active  agent  in  producing  high  characteristics. 
Yet  size  of  the  mouth  is  one  indicator  of  mental  capacity,  for 
without  good  nutritive  capacity  the  mind  would  become  enfeebled 
and  decay. 

lu  order  that  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  exact  position 
of  the  facial  signs  for  the  visceral  organs  and  other  bodily  systems, 
I  introduce  figure  on  opposite  page,  upon  which  are  marked  the 
positions  of  the  signs  of  all  those  great 
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which,  in  a  state  of  normalcy,  produce  beauty  and  streugtli  both 
of  ieature  and  expression,  and  in  an  abnormal  condition  disclose 
both  weakness  of  function  and  ugUness  of  feature  and  expression. 
These  signs  form  one  of  my  greatest  discoveries,  and  have  been  said 
by  many  able  physicians  to  be  "  pro|>erly  a  part  of  medical  science." 
This  may  be  taken  for  granted,  for,  when  the  signs  of  all  the  vis- 
ceral organs  have  been  discovered  and  their  normal  and  abnormal 


FlO.  14.— IjOCATION  of  THE  SIONS  FOR  THB  VISCERAL  OROAK8. 

The  tins  for  tbe  TisoenU  organs  in  the  face  cui  be  discern ©d      the  following 
In^catlom  :— 

1.  The  Kidneys.   Width  of  tbe  bony  Btructure  nf  the  chin. 

3l  The  Intestines.    FuUneflB  and  redness  of  the  cheeks. 

8.  The  UlsndK.   FaUness,  redness,  and  nioteture  of  tbe  lower  Up. 

4.  Tbe  Hanmarv  Ulaada  Downward  curving  of  tlie  comers  of  the  lower  llp^ 

6.  Tbe  Reproductive  System.  Fullness,  redness,  and  moisture  of  tbe  centre  of  the 

upper  lip. 

&  The  Hpln^  Column.   Lei^h  of  the  upper  Up. 

7.  The  iJver.   Downward  projection  of  the  septum  of  the  noee  near  tiie  Junction 

with  tbe  Itp. 

8.  The  Lungs.   Large  nrwtrfis  and  healthy  color  of  the  slcin. 

9.  The  Heart.    Lai]Ee  nr-etTiln  ;  also  f^eneral  dcvetopment  of  the  muscular  system. 

10.  The  Stomach.    Height  and  width  of  the  biiilse  of  the  nose. 

11.  The  Muscular  System.    The  eyes;  lai^e,  convi'x  ejcs  ilenote  large  development 

of  the  muscular  system. 

12.  Tbe  Osseous  Bystem.   Projection  of  tbe  supercUiary  ridges,  long  and  hif;h  nnse, 

square  chin. 

B.  The  Brain  and  Nerve  System.  Broad  and  hiaih  forehead,  pyriform-shapert  face, 
floe  akin  and  bair,  bHgtat  eyes,  head  high  above  the  ears  and  well  forward  of 
tb«  ear^openlngs. 

li  Tbe  Sense  orHeaBng.  A  well-rounded  ear,  set  out  from  the  head. 

appearances  noted,  the  intelligent  physician  can  make  use  of  this 
raowledge,  in  the  diagnosis  and  projjnosis  of  a  disease,  by  being 
aWe  to  estimate  by  the  development  of  each  visceral  sign  in  the 
Oms  how  much  resistance  or  as.sistance  each  of  these  functions 
would  be  capable  of  during  the  progress  of  the  disorder 
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There  cannot  be  the  shghtcst  doubt  that  a  well-balanced  and 
normal  development  of  the  viscera  would  be  better  able  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  a  disorder  than  an  ill-balanced  or  feeble  condition  of 
the  internal  oi^ns.  In  many  subjects  there  exist  very  great  differ- 
ences of  degi-ee  in  the  power  of  each  visceral  oi^n.  Some,  for 
example,  have  a  weak  stomach  and  a  strong  intestinal  system,  and, 
vice  versd;  others,  again,  show  a  weak  kidney  system  and  a  fair  de- 
velopment of  the  lungs ;  othei's,  still,  exhibit  great  muscular  energy 
and  a  weak  liver.  All  of  these  variations  of  organ  and  function 
are  to  be  found  graven  upon  the  face, — the  only  suitable  locality 
for  such  registration  in  the  human  organism. 

To  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  these  discrepancies  I  have 
pre])ared  the  figure  on  page  277,  and  follow  it  with  a  description  of 
the  signs  of  faculties  and  functions  in  the  fiice.  They  are  entirely 
reliable,  makhig  allowance,  of  course,  for  those  transient  appear- 
ances which  do  not  indicate  a  congenital  form  of  feature,  as,  for 
example,  hollow  cheeks  may  follow  emaciation  caused  by  disease, 
whicli,  upon  a  return  to  normal  health,  become  full,  but  the  sign 
in  such  cases  for  poor  digestion,  viz.,  hollow  cheeks,  is  the  indica- 
tion only  of  the  (emitorary  suspension  of  that  function. 

The  Glands. — We  have  found  that  the  mouth,  the  first  facial 
feature  evolved,  discloses  by  its  size,  etc.,  the  power  and  capacity 
of  the  entire  alimentai-y  canal.  We  shall  discover,  if  we  observe 
closely,  that  the  lower  lip  discloses,  by  its  fullness,  redness  and 
moisture,  the  development  of  the  glandular  system,  which  is  one 
portion  of  the  digestive  tract.  The  glands  are  a  most  powerful 
adjunct  to  digestion  and  nutrition,  as  has  been  explained  elsewhere. 
A  thin,  dry,  and  bloodless  lower  lip  discloses  the  poverty  of  the 
glandular  system  as  well  as  the  absence  of  its  associated  sentiment, 
Sympathy,  Generosity,  or  Kenevolence. 

The  Repkoductive  System.  —  This  system  combines  in  its 
operation  several  important  glands,  both  in  the  male  and  female, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  muscular  organs  and  apparatus  of  a  carti- 
laginous nature;  hence  its  facial  signs  aixj  found  both  in  muscular 
and  glandular  tissues.  The  sign  for  the  reproductive  system  is 
shown  by  fullness,  redness,  and  moisture  of  the  centre  of  the  up^>er 
lip.  The  more  decided  are  these  signs,  the  more  decided  is  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  this  system.  A  thin,  pale  upper  lip  dis- 
closes a  relatively  weak  or  defective  reproductive  system,  together 
with  a  feeble  development  of  its  associated  sentiment,  Ama- 
tivonoss. 

1j.\ctation". — The  si^n  wliioli  adjoins  tlie  reproductive  system 
on  either  side  of  the  upper  lip  is  glandidar  and  denominated  "  I^ove 
of  Young."    This  sign  is  shown  by  a  projection  downward  of  the 
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upper  lip  on  eitlier  side  of  Amativeness ;  sometimes  the  lips  droop 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  overlap  the  lower  lip  just  as  is  seen 
in  dogs  and  cows.  Redness  and  moisture  of  this  portion  of  the 
upper  Up  is  indicative  of  normal  action  and  development  of  the 
function  of  lactation  and  also  of  its  associated  sentiment,  Love  of 
Offspring.  Congenital  defect  in  the  development  of  this  function 
and  &ciUty  is  sliown  by  a  thin,  pale,  dry,  and  straight-cut  appear- 
ance at  this  portion  of  the  upper  lip.  A  good  development  of  tliis 
portion  of  the  face  announces  the  ability  to  nourish  and  sustain 
offspring,  by  a  development  of  those  glands  which  assist  directly 
in  the  sustentation  of  infants,  viz.,  the  mammary  glands. 

The  development  of  the  glandular  portion  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  as  indicated  by  fullness  and  redness  of  tlie  lips  and  cheeks, 
creates  and  sustains  at  least  nine  domestic  and  social  sentiments, 
viz.:  Economy,  Hospitality,  Patriotism,  Mirthfulness,  Approba- 
tiveness.  Friendship,  Amativeness,  Love  of  Young,  and  Benevolence. 

The  Kidneys. — Within  the  first  division  of  the  face  will  be 
found  the  sign  for  the  kidney  system,  which  is,  as  we  have  learned 
in  former  chapters,  a  primitive  system,  and  was  evolved  next  after 
the  intestinal  system.  The  sign  for  this  system  is  disclosed  by, 
and  is  located  in,  the  osseous  structure.  The  reason  for  this  is 
explained  in  full  in  Part  I,  Chapter  V.  The  principal  fecial  sign 
for  this  system  is  shown  by  relative  iPuJih  of  the  botiy  structure 
of  the  chin ;  not  of  the  lower  jaw  at  its  angles,  but  of  the  chin 
below  the  mouth.  A  large  development  of  fat  does  not  neutralize 
the  significance  of  this  sign,  provided  the  osseous  structure  is 
proportionally  broad.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  chin  should 
present  a  spare  and  bony  appearance  in  order  to  give  the  sign 
its  full  significance  and  weight;  yet  at  the  same  time,  a  soft, 
fat,  round,  double  or  triple  chin,  although  it  may  have  a  good 
breadth  of  bone  underneath,  will  modify  the  nature  materially  of 
the  character  in  which  this  combination  is  found.  The  associated 
feculty  of  Conscientiousness  will  not  be  so  severely  and  sternly 
exercised  when  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of  fat.  Justice 
will  be  tempered  by  mercy  in  such  subjects,  yet  honesty  and 
integrity  will  characterize  the  individual  thus  constructed. 

In  the  first  or  primitive  portion  of  the  face,  there  has  now 
been  sliown  the  signs  for  the  primitive  ftinctions  of  digestion,  viz., 
reproduction,  secretion  (by  the  glands)  and  excretion  by  the  kidneys 
and  intestines,  growth  by  assimilation  of  nutriment,  and  respiration 
or  mouth-breathing,  which  is  tlie  primitive  mode  of  inhalation. 
All  of  these  functions  depend  u]K)n  tlie  organs  above  mentioned 
for  their  power  to  act.  The  senthnentfi  derived  from  the  functional 
action  of  these  systems  and  organs  are  primitive  or  domestic,  and 
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relate  to  the  preservation  of  tlie  individual  and  the  reproduction 
and  sustentation  of  the  race.  The  sentiments  derived  from  them 
are  related  to  tlie  preservation  of  offspring,  the  storing  of  food  by 
economy,  love  of  tlie  domicile,  whether  of  hut,  cave,  tent,  or  house, 
and  love  of  the  country  where  one's  interests  are  centred.  The 
moral  sentiment  of  conscientiousness  or  integrity  relates  not  only 
to  morality  as  an  etliical  sentiment,  but  in  its  primitive  and  physio- 
logical aspect,  where  the  kidney  or  fluid  systc^m  of  the  body  has 
performed  its  work  perfectly,  iuteyrity  or  soandness  of  all  tlie  tissues 
and  organs  is  assured.  This  primitive  group  of  associated  physical 
functions  and  mental  Acuities  Is  most  significant  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious,  and  no  observing  person  can  for  one  moment 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  philosophy  which  expounds  their  action, 
nor  the  propriety  of  the  localization  of  their  signs  in  the  mouth 


In  the  preceding  pages  there  has  been  given  a  practical  method 
by  which  to  ascertain  and  locate  the  signs  lor  all  the  primitive  or 
vegetative  functions.  The  method  of  localizing  the  higher  develop- 
ments, viz.,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  muscles,  the  bones, 
and  brain,  will  now  be  unfolded. 

The  Lungs  and  Heart. — The  lungs  and  lieart  in  all  normally 
constituted  bodies  must  always  stand  in  harmonious  relationship 
with  ^h  other.  If  the  lungs  be  large  and  strong,  the  heart  wiU 
necessarily  be  of  corresponding  size  and  vigor  in  order  to  receive 
the  la^e  amount  of  blood  which  the  lungs  oxygenate;  and  as  a 
rule,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  strong  and  rapid,  the 
hver  in  its  action  partakes  of  this  activity  and  assists  by  its  secreting 
powers  the  cleansing  and  purifying  of  the  blood,  which  is  its  func- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  next  upward  progressive  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  organs,  we  come  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  liver,  heart, 
and  lungs. 

The  nostrils,  by  their  size  and  form,  bear  direct  relationship 
to  the  lungs  and  also  to  the  heart  through  their  mutual  relation- 
ship and  intimate  interaction.  The  size  of  the  nostrils  denotes 
the  size  of  the  lungs  and  related  size  and  vigor  of  the  heart  The 
shape  of  the  nostrils  announces  the  shape  of  the  lungs.  If  the 
nostrils  are  round,  the  lungs  will  partake  of  the  same  form.  If 
the  nostrils  are  pinched  and  narrow,  forming  a  knife-blade-like  slit, 
the  lungs  will  possess  a  corresponding  formation  and  a  correspond- 
ing lack  of  vigor. 

The  Liver. — ^The  color  of  the  skin  is  an  infallible  indicator 
of  the  condition  of  the  liver.  If  the  skin  be  clear,  the  liver  is  in 
good  order  and  acting  nonnally ;  but  the  local  sign  for  a  well- 
developed,  vigorous  liver  is  known  by  the  downward  projection  of 
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the  septum  or  middle  partition  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  localizing 
of  tliis  sign  we  have  another  remarkable  group  of  functional  signs 
which,  in  their  action  within  the  body,  mutually  assist  and  con- 
dition each  other,  and  stand  in  close  and  intimate  relationship. 
Now,  upon  the  vigor  and  power  of  these  three  gi-eat  organs,  the 
heart,  the  liver,  and  lungs,  man  depends  for  his  ability  to  think 
clearly,  strongly,  and  pi-otbundly.  If  any  one  doubt  this  statement 
let  him  examine,  say,  one  hundred  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
whose  nostrils  are  narrow  and  small  and  whose  nasal  septum  is 
not  developed  downward,  and  comi)ai«  them  with  one  hundred 
whose  nostrils  are  large  and  round,  or  large  and  long,  and  whose 
nasal  septum  is  well  developed,  and  he  will  become  convinced  of 
the  active  part  which  lungs,  heart,  and' liver  play  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  intellectual  power. 

We  have  now  located  the  signs  for  the  primitive  organs,  and 
considered  three  others  which  assist  in  shaping  and  forming  the 
outlines  of  the  body ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  later,  although  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  primitive  functions  creates  a  sort  of  globular 
formation  of  the  face,  features,  and  body,  yet  the  vegetative  person 
is  never  so  sharp! jf  outlined  as  where  there  is  in  combination  a 
fine  thoracic  development ;  for  nose-breathing  is  a  high  lunction, 
and  those  who  can  breathe  vigorously  through  the  nose  present 
more  strongly-defined  outlines  than  do  those  whose  thorax  is  flat 
and  depressed.  Large  lungs  and  a  high,  arched  chest  belong 
together,  and  here  we  find  tlie  outline  which  exhibits  the  greatest 
power  in  all  of  Nature's  works.  We  may  set  it  down  as  a 
principle  in  architecture  tliat  when  a  building  or  a  body  has 
well-defined  arches  in  its  outlines  great  strength  is  present.  In 
this  illustration  we  find  that  the  lungs  contribute  to  fashion  the 
outline  of  both  nose  and  chest.  We  shall  find,  in  the  course  of  our 
physiognomical  studies  in  ttiese  pages,  that  not  only  do  the  lungs 
create  the  shape  of  the  chest  and  nose,  but  also  feshion  the  out- 
lines of  the  forehead.  The  heart  by  its  size  and  action  assists  in 
forming  the  sliapc  of  the  forehead,  and  a  skillful  physiognomist 
can  as  easily  describe  the  shape  of  the  forehead  by  observation  of 
the  formation  of  the  chest  as  he  can  by  looking  at  the  foreliead 
itself,  so  surely  do  these  great  visceral  organs  create  external  forma. 
And  for  this  reason  I  have  in  my  system  oi'  physiognomy  denomi- 
nated the  great  middle  division  of  the  face  the  "Architectural," 
for  here  are  situated  the  signs  for  all  those  great  formative  organs 
of  which  the  nose  and  nostrils  are  the  centre  and  exponent.  The 
placing  of  the  sign  for  the  liver  in  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  most 
significant  and  highly  appropriate,  ibr  inasmuch  as  the  liver,  heart, 
and  lungs  bear  direct  and  intimate  relations  with  each  other,  and 
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as  they  are  placed  in  the  body  in  such  contiguity  as  to  facilitate 
their  interaction,  so  it  is  logical  to  infer  tliat  their  facial  signs 
would  be  placed  in  such  position  of  intimacy  as  would  reveal  their 
locality.  vSuch,  indeed,  is  tlie  case,  and  it  was  by  this  inductive 
process  of  reasoning  tliat  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  many  of 
my  discoveries,  aided  by  years  of  research  and  ot>servation. 

Thus,  the  signs  for  the  hmgs,  heart,  and  liver  form  a  group 
most  closely  associated,  and  point  to  the  intimate  relationship  of 
the  organs  of  which  they  stand  representative ;  and  when  the 
reader  takes  uj)  tlie  consideration  of  the  grouping  of  the  mental 
signs  he  will  be  as  much  surprised  at  this  felicitous  method  of 
grouping  as  he  is  at  tlic  appropriateness  of  the  placing  of  the 
functional  signs  in  tlie  i'ace. 

The  Stomach. — TIic  upper  portion  of  the  nose,  usually  de- 
nominated the  "bridge,"  represents  by  its  widtli  and  height  above 
the  plane  of  the  face  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach 
is  mainly  a  muscular  organ,  and  hence  belongs  to  the  architectural 
division,  for  muscles  assist  in  creating  form  and  shape.  Noses  flat 
and  depressed  at  the  centre  indicate  a  weak  stomach  as  compai^ 
to  those  wliich  are  higli  and  broad.  Breadth  here  as  elsewliere  in 
man's  organization  denotes  strength.  As  the  body  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  muscles,  muscular  organs,  and  bones,  the  form  becomes 
more  defined.  We  have  observed  how  comparatively  shapeless, 
by  reason  of  its  soft  tissues,  is  the  vegetative  system,  and  through 
lack  of  solid,  firm  materials ;  but  the  lungs,  heart,  and  stomach, 
being  comjwsed  of  dense?  and  firm  fibres,  and  preserving  consider- 
able mechanical  force  and  activity  as  well  as  a  fixed  and  distinct 
formation,  contribute  greatly  to  fashion  and  determine  the  exterior 
outlines  of  the  body.  Not  only  do  they  contribute  by  their  own 
formation  to  define  the  outlines  of  the  thorax  where  they  are  situ- 
ated, but  their  o|X'ration  decides  t!ie  outlines  of  the  forehead  and 
limbs  through  tlic  amoinit  of  blood  created  and  sent  to  the  distant 
parts  of  tlie  Imdy  by  their  action.  Fluids,  it  is  true,  create  tissue, 
and  tliose  soft  tissues  as  si'cn  in  the  infant  do  not  assume  as  decided 
and  distinct  outlines  as  do  the  dcvelo(x*d  bone  and  muscle  of  later 
years;  hence,  we  cannot  rank  the  stomach  with  the  vegetative 
orgiins.  altiiongh  it  is  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  digest- 
ive ap]>an\tus.  The  intestines,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  the  origi- 
nal primitive  orgiuis  of  digestion,  and  the  stomach  has  evolved 
since  and  takes  nuik  with  tlie  higher  muscular  onpins.  Its  very 
motion  in  tlie  ]»rocess  of  digestion  is  mechanical,  and  is  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  fihr(\s  and  muscles  of  the  coats.  This  motion, 
termetl  the  "  ivri>taltic  motion."  is  the  main  part  of  its  office  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  the  chemical  or  vegetative  j)art  of  the  act 
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being  inferior,  and,  although  the  gastric  juices  act  upon  the  nutri- 
ment in  the  stomach,  yet  the  vegetative  or  chemical  part  of  diges- 
tion is  performed  mainly  in  tlie  intestines ;  hence,  their  character 
and  office  in  the  human  economy  is  quite  distinct,  and  the  action 
of  these  two  organs  produces  distinct  formations  and  character' 
isiics. 

The  Muscular  or  Motive  System. — One  of  the  principal 
hc'inl  signs  of  the  muscular  system  is  lieight  and  width  of  the 
nose  at  its  junction  with  the  forehead.  Where  the  muscular  sys- 
tem is  well  developed  all  over  tiie  body,  tlie  muscles  at  this  point 
will,  of  course,  be  correspondingly  developed. 

The  eye  is  also  one  of  the  princi]>al  facial  signs  of  the  mus- 
cular system.  A  full,  convex  eye  announces  a  fine  development 
of  the  muscles,  while  a  small,  sunken  eye  indicates  an  inferior  de- 
velopment of  tlie  muscles.  The  height  observed  between  the  eyes 
(sign  for  Self-will)  where  the  nose  joins  the  forehead  is  caused  by 
the  intermingling  of  the  occipito-froii talis  and  the  corrugator  super- 
cilii  muscles.  Thus,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  facial  signs  for 
the  muscular  system  are  situated  in  muscular  development.  These 
two  signs,  as  well  as  the  external  car,  which  is  composed  of  muscle 
or  cartilage,  will  give  the  reader  all  the  signs  needed  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  muscular  development  in  an  individual ; 
although,  where  this  system  is  tlic  dominant  one,  many  other  cor- 
roborative signs  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  face  bxit  in  every 
outline  of  every  part  of  the  head  and  body ;  but  I  am  now  con- 
sidering facial  signs  alone. 

Motion. — In  using  the  eye  as  the  facial  representative  of  tl»e 
muscular  system  I  do  so  for  the  reason  that  it  is  composed  mainly 
of  muscle ;  that  is  to  say,  it  derives  its  form  and  size  from  the  form 
and  size  of  the  muscles  involved,  and  as  Nature  is  harmonious  the 
form  and  size  of  the  muscles  of  one  part  of  the  body  will  agree  in 
development  with  the  muscxUar  development  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  same  body.  Hence,  it  will  be  observed  that  as  the  size  of 
the  eye  denotes  the  amount  of  muscular  development,  it  stands 
representative  of  the  function  of  motion,  for  those  who  possess  a 
well-developed  muscular  system  love  motion  and  move  with  more 
ease  and  rapidity  and  are  more  continuous  in  their  movements 
than  those  with  small,  simken  eyes  and  less  muscular  develop- 
ment. Motion  is  also  related  to  language  by  the  movements  of 
the  vocal  cord,  larynx,  tongue,  li]);-:,  and  ear. 

Vision. — If  the  eye  were  composed  of  muscles  only  it  would 
not  be  an  organ  of  vision  ;  for  this  pjirpose  it  is  supplied  with  an 
appropriate  nervous  mechanism  which  is  connected  with  the  brain. 
It  is  also  supplied  with  a  coloring  pigment  and  certain  glands 
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which  assist  its  opcratons  ;  but  it  is  the  optic  nerve  which  by  its 
expamioii  gives  the  sense  of  sight,  and  in  this  organ  we  have 
the  sign  for  tlie  development  of  the  ncrvons  system.  The  briglit- 
ness  of  tlie  eye  is  one  sign  of  the  (jttaiiti/  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  capacity  of  the  eye  to  receive  instant  and  accurate  impressions 
depends  upon  the  high  quahty  of  tlic  nervous  system  combined 
with  a  perfect  mecliauical  constiiiction,  and  brightness  of  the  eye 
is  one  of  the  facial  signs  for  higli  quality. 

Hearing. — The  external  car,  being  mainly  of  a  muscular  or 
cartilaginous  nature,  is  an  exponent  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
as  the  facial  signs  alone  are  now  being  described  it  is  quite  appro- 
priate to  make  mention  of  a  feature  so  nearly  related  to  those 
facial  features  which  stand  in  direct  relationship  to  the  ear.  The 
mouth,  larynx,  and  nose  are  all  concerned  in  the  production  of 
tone  or  sound ;  hence,  tlicy  stand  in  close  and  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  ear — the  organ  which  receives  and  judges  of  sound. 
The  most  muscular  ears  are  round,  short,  and  thick.  The  ears  of 
those  in  whom  the  osseous  system  is  supreme  are  relatively  thin- 
ner and  longer,  not  so  circular,  but  more  angular  or  elliptical  in 
their  outlines.  The  ear  of  the  vegetative  person  is  also  round, 
but  is  thicker  than  the  purely  muscular  ear,  and  shows  a  greater 
development  of  soil,  fatty  tissue  in  harmony  with  the  dominant 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

A  neck  thick  and  straight  at  the  back  is  another  sign  of  the 
predominance  of  the  muscular  system.  There  are  many  other  dis- 
tinguishing signs  of  this  tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
will  be  treated  of  in  tlicir  projwr  place. 

The  Osseous  Syste.m. — An  extended  description  of  the  bony 
system  is  not  gi^en  here  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  amplified 
in  the  third  cliapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  principal  facial  sign 
for  this  system  is  shown  by  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead,  denominated  "  the  superciliary  ridges," 
or,  as  one  might  say  in  simple  language,  the  bones  of  the  eyebrows. 
Where  these  bones  project  greatly,  the  bony  system  of  the 
entire  body  is  correspondingly  developed.  It  is  true  that  other 
parts  of  the  face  disclose  the  predominance  of  this  system,  but  this 
is  the  most  reliable  and  also  the  most  prominent  bone  of  the  face. 
Where  this  system  has  supremacy,  the  bones  of  the  nose  will  be 
high  and  long  as  compared  to  a  purely  muscular  nose,  for  bone 
tends  to  lengthen  and  muscle  to  shoiten  features  as  weU  as 
the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  chin  is  relatively  long  and  wide,  also 
the  upper  lip  relatively  long,  the  forehead  square,  and  the  malar 
or  cheek-bones  prominent.  The  general  effect  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  the  osseous  system  is  squareness  and  length,  in 
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contradistinction  to  the  muscular  system,  for  where  this  system  is 
in  the  ascendency  curves  and  arches  appear  in  every  part  of  the 
face  and  body.  Where  the  eyebrows  are  greatly  arched,  the 
osseous  system  is  not  so  well  developed  as  where  tliey  assume  a 
horizontal  shape.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious ;  bones  produce 
straight  lines  and  angles,  while  muscle  creates  curves.  Cliaracter 
can  just  as  well  be  comprehended  by  understanding  and  applying 
these  basic  principles  of  Form  as  by  a  more  elaborate  examination, 
for  Form  comes  by  design  and  is  based  on  unchangeable  principles, 
hence  can  be  delineated  and  translated  into  character. 

The  Brain  and  Nerve  System. — A  short  description  of  the 
external  form  of  this  system,  which  is  divided  into  four  piinci|»al 
divisions  (but  really  forming  one  system),  will  now  be  given.  Anato- 
mists divide  the  nervous  system  into  four  principal  parts,  viz,  the 
brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerves,  and  the  ganglia.  Tlie  student 
of  physiognomy  will  do  well  to  study  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical formation  of  this  most  important  system,  for,  taken  in 
connection  with  physiognomy,  it  will  be  most  valuable  and 
instructive. 

The  prominent  facial  signs  for  the  predominance  of  this  system 
are  width  and  height  of  the  forehead,  heiglit  of  the  brain  above 
the  eai-s,  a  pyriform  or  pear-shaped  face,  the  nose  and  chin  rela- 
tively small ;  bright,  clear  eyes ;  fine,  thin,  sensitive  skin ;  small 
nostrils,  fine  hair,  and  thin  eyebrows.  These  signs  indicate  the 
supremacy  of  this  system  over  all  others.  Where  the  brain  system 
is  observed  in  combination  with  the  osseous  or  muscular  systems 
well  developed,  the  features  partake  of  some  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  all  of  these  systems.  Happily  there  are  veiy  few 
persons  in  the  community  who  exhibit  the  brain .  system  in  the 
ascendency,  for  it  almost  always  denotes  delicacy  and  shortness  of 
life.  Unsupported  by  a  good  thoracic  development  and  strong 
digestive  powers,  a  lai^e  brain,  even  of  the  highest  quality,  is  a 
serious  disadvantage,  for  the  unceasing  mental  activity  which  is 
characteristic  of  subjects  thus  formed  will  soon  wear  them  out. 
Smallness  of  the  bones  and  muscles  accompany  this  system  and 
show  its  extreme  delicacy  of  structure.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
relatively  small  and  thin,  tlie  chest  flat,  and  the  joints  small. 

If  we  were  to  depend  sol(!ly  \ipon  dissections  of  the  brain 
to  guide  us  as  to  its  ofiicc  and  purpose  in  the  human  economy, 
we  should  be  quite  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  its  powere.  Unlike 
the  visceral  organs  of  the  body,  wliose  operations  can  be  under- 
stood by  examhiing  them  in  the  dissecting-room,  the  brain  does 
not  disclose  its  capacity  for  thought  tliroixgh  the  experiments  of 
anatomists.    We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  pursue  othei.  methods 
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of  investigation  in  order  to  discover  its  mode  of  action  and  the 
meanings  of  its  external  formation.  The  study  by  physicians  of 
those  with  disordered  or  defective  minds,  together  with  the  mvesti- 
gation  of  those  whose  brains  have  been  accidentally  injured,  has 
given  the  world  the  most  definite  knowledge  iu  r^;ard  to  the 
method  of  action  of  this  portion  of  man's  structure,  while  the 
observations  and  comparisons  of  physiognomists  have  advanced  our 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  foims  of  the  brains  observed 
in  the  various  races  of  man. 

Great  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  training  of  the  feeUe- 
minded  and  imbecile,  as  well  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  most  marked  advance  in  mental  knowledge 
has  been  made.  While  the  brain  and  neiTous  system  is  in  a  nor- 
mal condition  and  acting  healthfully,  it  does  not  present  (strange  as 
it  may  seem)  so  fruitful  a  field  for  investigation  as  the  mind  in  dis- 
order ;  on  the  principle  that  a  man  would  never  think  of  inquiring 
into  the  construction  of  a  complete  piece  of  machinery  so  long  as 
all  went  well  with  it,  but  directly  it  becomes  disordered  and  per- 
forms its  work  poorly,  he  then  investigates  and  endeavors  to  remedy 
it  by  a  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  its  construction. 

As  physiognomists,  we  are  much  concerned  in  the  external 
shape  and  other  physical  indications  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  in  the 
laws  affecting  its  internal  action.  In  delineations  of  character  we 
can  derive  assistance  from  the  observations  and  research  of  phy- 
sicians to  the  insane,  and  of  anatomists  who  make  a  special  study  of 
this  portion  of  the  human  anatomy,  while  physiognomical  obser- 
vation can  also  be  of  assistance  to  these  classes  of  investigators. 

The  theoretical  division  of  this  work  has,  I  opine,  given  the 
reader  the  idea  that  other  organs  of  the  body  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  brain.  The  ancients  instinctively  comprehended 
this,  for  Taine  tells  us  that 

Tlie  Greeks,  having  assigned  to  the  body  a  dignity  of  its  own,  were 
not  tempted  like  the  moderns  to  subordinate  it  to  tlie  head.  A  chest 
breatiiing  healthily,  a  trunk  resting  solidly  on  the  thighs,  and  a  nervous, 
supple  leg,  impelling  the  body  forward  with  ease,  they  did  not  occupy  them- 
selves solely  with  the  breadth  of  a  thoughtful  forehead,  with  the  frown  of 
an  irritated  brow,  or  a  turn  of  a  sarcastic  lip.* 

A  large  brain  of  high  qimlitg,  together  with  large  lungs,  good 
digestive  and  fiiir  muscular  and  osseous  development,  will  exhibit 
uncommonly  great  mental  power ;  but  a  large  brain,  particularly  a 
large  front  brain,  without  most  of  these  accessories,  will  exhibit 
either  feebleness  and  dullness  of  mind  or  such  feebleness  of  body  as 
to  make  the  brain  of  little  practical  benefit.    A  moderate-sized 
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brain  with  lai^e  lungs  will  disclose  more  mental  vigor  than  a 
merely  large  front  brain,  for  the  largest  brains  on  record  have  been 
those  of  idiots. 

Touch. — The  entire  outer  skin-covering  is  the  organ  of  touch 
through  which  our  impression  of  temperature  and  the  divers 
qualities  of  objects  come  to  us.  The  finer  the  skin,  the  moi-e  vivid, 
accurate,  and  powerful  will  be  the  capacity  for  receiving  impres- 
sions of  surrounding  objects  and  atmosplieres,  etc.  The  tips  of  the 
fingers  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  are  the  most  sensitive  to  tactile 
impressions. 


First  Subdivision  (I)- — By  dividing  the  face  into  five  parts  we 
are  enabled  to  make  a  ready  estimate  of  the  relative  development 
of  these  several  subdivisions.  Where  there  is  great  length  or  great 
relative  lengtli  and  breadth  from  the  nostrils  downward,  including 
the  chin,  the  domestic,  social,  and  moral  faculties  are  most  de- 
cidedly exhibited.  (See  Fig.  15.)  These  mental  faculties  are  named 
as  follows:  Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  Benevolence,  Economy, 
Alimentiveness  or  Digestion,  Amativeness,  Love  of  Young,  Patriot- 
ism or  Love  of  Country,  Love  of  Home,  Hospitality,  Mirthfulness, 
Friendship,  Approbativeness,  Self-esteem,  and  Modesty. 

Second  Subdivision  (2). — The  division  of  the  face  lying  be- 
tween the  nostrils  and  the  line  drawn  across  the  middle  of  the 
nose  discloses  the  locality  where  the  facial  signs  for  Imagination, 
Sublimity,  Constructiveness,  Mental  Imitation,  and  Analysis  are 
situated,  as  well  as  the  signs  for  Hope  and  Acquisitiveness. 

The  noses  most  developed  in  width  and  height  at  the  lower 
part  are  seen  in  the  countenances  of  the  most  talented  artists  and 
writers.  Here  the  term  "  artist"  is  used  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  includes  all  kinds  of  artists,  such  as  actors,  poets,  paints 
ers,  sculptors,  elocutionists,  orators,  writers,  and  athletes.  Rem- 
brandt's nose  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  one  t5*pe  of  artist,  so 
also  is  the  nose  of  Dickens.  Wilkie  Collins*  nose  exhibits  another 
form  of  the  dramatic  writer's  nose.  Many  persons  term  these 
la^  noses  "  homely,"  perhaps  because  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  ideas  of  Greek  art.  Now,  art-ideas  of  the  human  face  are 
formed  without  any  reference  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  outlines 
delineated,  hence  it  is  that  Art  utterly  fails  as  a  revelator  of  char- 
acter and  physiognomy.    Lavater  tells  us  that 

Characters  pregnant  with  strong  contending  powers  generally  contain 
in  the  prominent  features  of  the  face  somewhat  of  the  severe,  violent,  and 
perplexed;  consequently  are  very  different  from  what  the  Qrecian  artists 
•nd  men  of  taste  name    beauty."*  ^  i 
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*  Lanter's  Easays,  p.  29i 
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We  are  not  to  be  disappointed  because  Art  fails  to  expoiind 
the  meanings  of  forms  in  a  scientific  manner.  Art  is  intended 
more  for  sensuous  enjoyment  and  amusement  than  for  instruction, 
and  all  classes  of  artists  are  not  noted  for  the  high  giade  of  prao 
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Fio.  15.— LOCAL  SIGNS  FOR  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES. 

This  table  of  numbered  names  refers  to  the  numbers  upon  tbe  above  outline. 
There  are  several  wbicb  are  ouiittetl  from  this  list,  for  tbe  reason  that  they  bare 
several  facial  and  bodily  tigns  or  are  general,— Color,  for  example.  Those  whicb  are 
omitted  are  described  In  their  own  proper  order:  these  are  Ctdor,  BanatlTflueee, 
Force,  Time,  Order. 

16.  Relf-esteem. 

17.  Modesty, 

18.  Itesistance. 

19.  KecretivenesL 

20.  Cautiousness. 

21.  Hope. 

22.  An^ysis. 

23.  MentallmitatiTO. 

24.  Sublimity. 
2R  Ideality. 

26.  Human  Nature. 

27.  AfitinisitiTeneiis. 

28.  ConstrnctiveneflH, 

29.  Veneration. 

30.  Executivenesa. 


1.  Conscientiousness. 

2.  Firmness. 
8.  Economy, 

4.  Love  of  Rome  (centre). 

5.  Patriotism  (side). 

6.  Benevolence. 

7.  Bibativeneas. 

8.  Alimentlveness. 

9.  Amativeness. 
10;  Ijove  of  Voting. 
IL  Mirthfulness. 

12.  Aiipmbativeuess. 

13.  Frienilshlp. 

14.  Hospital itv. 

15.  Piieumativeness. 


51.  Self-will. 

52.  Credenciveneaa. 

33.  Pr«i«eienoe. 

34.  Form. 
3!>.  Size. 
88.  Observation. 

37.  Memory  of  E^renta. 

38.  liooality. 

39.  Weight. 

40.  Language. 

41.  MuB%. 

42.  Calculation. 
48.  CaUflOllty. 

44.  Comparison. 

45.  Intuition. 


ticality  and  reason  which  characterizes  scientists,  whose  province  is 
to  investigate  natural  laws  and  expound  tbem,  while  Art  is  merely 
imitati^^e,  and  aims  at  exciting  the  emotions  mainly;  yet  both  are 
useful  to  humanity. 
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The  nose  is  the  most  salient  feature  of  the  fece,  and  where  the 
nose  is  relatively  large,  and  particidarly  where  it  is  developed  about 
the  point  and  projecting  downward  below  the  tip,  and  wliere  there 
is  breadth  across  the  tip, — where  the  septum  or  middle  partition 
projects  well  downward  below  the  al®  or  sides  of  the  nostrils, — 
we  may  expect  a  bold,  original,  ingenious,  constructive  mind  of 
some  sort;  the  form  or  mitline  of  the  nose  will  decide  what  tfireo- 
tion  the  mental  powers  will  take.  The  reader  is  referred  for  illus- 
tration of  this  appearance  to  the  noses  of  talented  artists  and 
literates,  musical  composers,  philosophers,  and  inventors.  I  dare 
affirm  he  will  never  find  one  good  artist  with  a  sharp,  gimlet-like, 
pointed  nose.  The  observer  is  not  to  confound  the  thick,  bulbous 
nose  of  the  habitual  drunkard  and  glutton  with  the  thick,  round, 
and  broad  constructive  nose  of  the  artist  or  musician,  for  these  are 
quite  different,  and,  once  examined,  can  never  be  confounded  with 
each  other.  The  names  of  the  signs  of  faculties  situated  in  this 
division  are  as  follow:  Hope,  Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  Sub- 
limity, Ideality,  Human  Nature,  Acquisitiveness,  Constructiveness, 
and  Cautiousness.  These  faculties,  it  will  be  observed,  include 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  mind  essential  to  Art,  also  one  branch  of 
mechanism,  viz.,  Constructiveness,  and  most  of  the  literary  and 
inventive  faculties. 

This  part  of  the  face,  by  its  development,  discloses  the  grade 
of  intelligence  to  which  a  race  or  individual  has  reached.  The 
entire  nose  discloses  more  of  the  mind — that  is  to  say,  the  ability 
for  thought  and  action — than  any  other  single  feature ;  hence,  it  is 
at  once  an  animal  and  a  mental  organ. 

Third  Subdivision  op  the  Face  (3). — The  third  subdivision 
of  the  countenance  includes  the  signs  for  Veneration,  Executive- 
ness.  Self-will,  Credencivencss,  Prescience,  Form,  and  Size.  This 
portion  of  the  nose  is  most  important  as  an  exponent  of  active 
qualities  of  mind  as  well  as  of  those  which  induce  reflection  in 
many  directions.    Of  this  part  of  the  face  Herder  remarks . — 

That  region  of  the  face  which  includes  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  nose 
also  inclades  all  the  chief  signs  of  will  or  mind  in  action.* 

To  know  how  completely  this  remark  expresses  the  truth,  one 
has  only  to  observe  the  faces  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  pure 
will-power  and  compare  them  with  those  of  strong  and  active  will,  as 
exhibited  by  commanders,  leaders  in  reforms,  and  supe  rintendents, 
etc.  In  the  former  he  will  observe  a  sinking  in  of  the  nose  where 
it  joins  the  forehead.  This  appearance  is  indicative  of  weak-willed 
persons  with  a  lack  of  Executiveness.    This  deficiency  does  not 


*  lATmter'H  Essays,  p.  ti. 
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apply  to  Firmness,  for,  altliough  Firmness  and  Will-power  repre- 
sent two  kinds  of  forces  of  mind,  they  are  not  the  same  in  action, 
nor  are  they  derived  from  the  same  source,  for  Will-power  purely  is 
derived  from  the  muscular  system  and  Firmness  from  the  osseous 
structure.  A  defective  will  does  not  indicate  a  weak  intellect  or 
deficient  intelligence  imless  all  purposive  will  is  lacking,  as  in  im- 
beciles. The  facial  evidence  of  large  Self-will  is  height  of  the 
nose  where  it  joins  the  forehead.  Among  those  who  are  weak  in 
intellect  there  wUl  often  be  found  a  small,  concave  nose,  together 
with  a  lack  of  development  of  the  bones  beneath  the  eyebrows, 
and  the  eyebrows  will  sometimes  describe  quite  a  high  arch.  This 
high  arctiing  of  the  eyebrows  indicates  the  absence  of  an  observing 
mind. 

The  most  striking  proof  of  intelligence  and  perspicuity  are 
found  in  the  high,  broad,  and  well-developed  nose, — one  uniformly 
developed  the  entire  length  and  corresponding  breadth. 

The  Fourth  Subdivision  (4). — The  fourth  subdivision  of  the 
physiognomy  exhibits  the  most  practical  portion  of  the  character. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  a  good  physiognomist  to  observe  this  region 
of  the  face  to  instantly  decide  as  to  the  grade  of  practical  and 
mechanical  mentality  present 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  thouglitful  that,  as  the  eyes  bring 
into  the  mind  the  great  bulk  of  our  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  parts  adjacent  will  become  developed  according  to  the  degree 
of  use  to  which  they  are  subjected.  This  logic  is  correct,  for  we 
find  in  the  faces  of  the  most  practical  and  observant  persons,  such 
as  mechanics,  physicians,  scientists,  naturalists,  navigators,  etc.,  a 
great  projection  of  the  bones  covered  by  the  eyebrows,  while  the 
eyes  are  deep-set  and  the  muscles  covering  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead  are  greatly  developed,  where  are  situated  the  local  signs 
for  Observation,  Locality,  Weight,  Form,  Size,  and  Order,  all  of 
which  assist  both  mechanical  and  practical  efforts.  The  late  Charles 
Darwin's  physiognomy  discloses  these  peculiarities  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  most  close,  accurate,  and  persistent 
naturalist  of  this  century. 

Of  this  peculiar  formation  of  the  eyebrows  Lavater  remarks 
as  follows : — 

I  have  seen  no  man  hitherto  with  sharp,  projecting  eyebrows  who  had 
not  great  propensity  to  an  acute  exercise  of  the  underatanding  and  to  wise 
plans.* 

The  local  signs  situated  in  this  division  are  denominated 
Observation,  Memory  of  Events,  Locality,  Weight,  Color,  Lan- 
guage, Music,  Order,  Calculation. 
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The  Fifth  Subdivision  (5)  of  tlie  face  brings  to  our  knowledge 
the  signs  for  reason  and  mathematical  demonstratiou  as  well  as 
intuition.  The  wide  and  higli  forehead  (where  the  inherited  quality 
is  fine)  indicates  large  intuitional  powers.  A  Ibrehead  high  and 
broad  merely  does  not  denote  good  logical  ability ;  size  must  be 
accompanied  by  quality.  The  shape  of  the  nme  is  more  decisive  as 
to  one's  ability  to  reason  logically,  yet  reason  is  determined  more 
by  the  shape  of  the  forehead  than  by  its  size.  There  arc  so  many 
diverse  forms  of  the  forehead  that  indicate  reason  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  them  all  here.  Many  diffei-ent  forms  of  the 
forehead  will  be  found  described  in  Part  II,  Chapter  III,  hence 
unnecessary  here. 

A  very  erroneous  idea  is  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  forehead.  Many  persons  beUeve  that  a  very  high,  bulging, 
or  rounding  forehead  is  an  indication  of  uncommon  intellectual 
powers.  To  know  how  fallacious  this  idea  is,  we  have  only  to  look 
about  us  and  note  the  great  number  of  commonplace  and  even 
stupid  dullards  who  exhibit  just  such  foreheads.  Great  size  alone 
is  not  an  indication  of  anything  except  it  be  great  stupidity  or 
commonplace  intellect.  Many  low,  broad  foreheads  belong  to  those 
who  evince  fine  intellectual  aptitudes.  The  portrait  of  Charles 
James  Fox  exhibits  such  a  forehead,  and  he  was  a  man  of  tran- 
scendent abilities,  an  eloquent  orator  and  eminent  statesman. 

Many  persons  with  receding  foreheads  evince  fine  reasoning 
powers,  yet  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  foreheads  of  this  shape  are 
indicative  of  inferior  talents.  John  Locke's  recedes  considerably, 
so  also  do  those  of  the  most  capable  actors,  orators,  and  mecha- 
nicians. The  late  President  Garfield's  forehead  exhibited  this  out^ 
line,  and  his  intellect  was  far  above  the  average,  and  noted  for  its 
eminent  practicality. 

Where  the  forehead  is  wide  and  high,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  brain  equally  developed,  and  the  inherited  quality  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  health  good,  we  may  expect  in  such  a  combination 
first-class  intellect  of  some  sort.  The  shojye  of  the  nose  will  decide 
that  qxiestion.  So  much  can  be  ascertained  by  the  Ibrm  and  size 
of  the  nose  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  individual, 
as  well  as  of  the  physiological  capacities,  that  I  prefer  to  make  use 
of  this  feature  in  reading  character  rather  than  to  scan  the  fore- 
head and  shape  of  the  head.  There  are  many  occasions  where  the 
form  of  the  forehead  and  head  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  nose,  being 
always  accessible  to  one's  scrutiny,  is  instantly  available,  and  will 
give  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  stomach,  as  well  as  a  faithful  exposition  of  the 
kind  and  power  of  intellect  present. 
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SUMMARY  TO  THE  FIVE  PRACTICAL  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  five  subdivisions  of  the  human  pliysiognomy  illustrate  the 
progression  or  development  of  tlie  human  body  and  mind  as  they 
rise  from  the  vegetative  up  to  the  tlioracic,  through  the  muscular 
to  the  bone  and  brain  systems.  They  also  illustrate  the  geological 
progression  of  the  world,  also  the  evolution  of  the  animal  organism 
from  the  first  animal  organ  and  feature  up  to  the  perfected  human 
face  and  the  j>erfccted  human  being.  There  is  a  wonderful  beauty 
and  harmony  attending  Nature's  progress,  and  the  careful  student 
of  natural  laws  can  readily  trace  this  coeval  evolution  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  Nature's  domain  by  reference  to  the  sciences  of 
physiognomy,  geology,  and  the  evolution  of  man. 

I  think  tliat  the  most  wonderful  fact  in  existence  is  that  the 
human  face,  read  scientifically,  not  only  reveals  the  progressive 
development  of  man  from  a  mere  primitive  animal  to  liis  present 
degree  of  development,  but  it  also  corroborates  the  science  of 
geology,  or  the  progressive  development  of  the  world.  In  this 
correspondence  of  sciences,  we  observe  that  harmony  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  Nature's  laws  without  which  order  in  the  universe  could 
not  exist.  The  remarkable  parallelism  wliich  exists  between  the 
evolution  of  the  human  species  and  the  evolution  of  the  earth  is 
well  set  .forth  in  the  first  chapter,  vol.  ii,  of  HaeckeVs  "Evolu- 
tion of  Man,"  wliich  I  recommend  the  reader  to  peruse,  and  if-he 
will  follow  the  course  of  human  evolution  he  will  make  a  most 
useful  and  instructive  comparison  between  the  various  departments 
of  Nature.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  write  a  work  on 
physiognomy  without  including  all  that  is  known  of  the  kindred 
science  of  evolution,  for  the  face  rightly  and  completely  understood 
reveals  and  sums  up  aU  known  scieu<:es;  hence  it  is  that  in  justice 
to  my  conclusions  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  make  reference  to 
and  copious  extracts  from  various  scientific  works. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  five  practical  divisions  of  the  face 
will  enable  the  student  to  simplify  very  materially  the  analysis  of 
character.  Many  of  the  local  signs,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  caused 
by  development  of  the  muscles,  as,  for  example,  Constructiveness, 
Ideality,  Self-will,  etc.  It  will  be  found  by  tracing  these  signs  to 
their  origin  that  they  inhere  In  the  muscular  system,  and  derive 
the  power  to  exhibit  their  action  from  the  system  in  which  their 
facial  signs  are  found,  viz.,  the  muscular  system.  Other  facial 
signs  of  character  are  caused  by  the  predominance  of  bone,  as, 
for  example,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Self-esteem,  and  Vener- 
ation. This  class  of  signs  are  inherent  in  the  bony  system^  and 
derive  their  support  from  the  development  of  that  system,  while 
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the  social  and  domestic  signs  of  cJiaracter  are  found  located  in  the 
glands  of  the  face  or  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  cheeks.  Benevo- 
lence, Love  of  Young,  Mirthfulness,  Hospitality,  Love  of  Home, 
and  Economy,  with  several  others,  are  all  inherent  in  the  glandular 
system,  and  are  sustained  by  its  action.  The  prindpal  sign  for 
Alimcntiveness,  or  digestion,  is  the  size  of  the  mouth  and  fullness 
of  the  cheeks,  and  in  this  sign  we  find  the  best  evidence  of  the 
action  of  the  intestinal  system. 

A  good,  practical  physiology  is  needed  by  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  serious  and  thorough  study  of  physiognomy,  in  order  that 
they  may  verify  the  relation  between  the  several  organ  systems  and 
the  various  mental  fiiculties  and  social  sentiments,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  these  functions  with  the  signs  in  the  face.  Physiology  and 
anatomy  should  be  well  understood  by  one  who  wishes  to  become 
a  teacher  of  this  science.  A  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  the  signs  in  the  face  will  not  be  sufficient.  It  re- 
quires a  good  thinker  to  teach  physiognomy.  The  fact  that 
the  facial  signs  of  intellect  are  exhibited  by  development  of 
bone,  muscle,  glands,  etc. ,  should  of  itself  be  proof  of  the 
diverse  physical  sources  of  the  mental  facidties,  and  a  teacher  must 
understand  the  action  of  the  organ  or  function  which  originates 
each  faculty. 

Xjet  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  the  dominant  faculties— 
those  the  signs  of  which  are  best  developed — will  always  influence 
the  action  of  the  weaker  ones;  thus,  very  large  Self-will  will  in- 
fluence the  action  of  all  the  other  traits  in  combination ;  so,  also, 
where  Conscientiousness  is  one  of  the  dominating  faculties,  it  will 
cause  one  to  be  thorough  and  prompt  in  all  his  dealings,  as  well 
as  upright  and  honorable  in  money  matters,  and  will  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  over  all  the  mental  faculties.  The  interaction 
of  the  faculties  will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  "Localities  and 
Descriptions  of  Signs  in  the  Face." 

The  three  grand  divisions  are  indicative  of  the  three  primitive 
functions,  viz.,  those  of  digestion,  respiration,  and  motion,  and  these 
are  represented  by  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  As  evolution  ad- 
vanced the  lower  animal  organism  to  greater  development  and 
perfection,  other  facial  features  and  mental  faculties  were  evolved, 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  the  most  developed  races  of  man  a 
perfected  (^in,  forehead,  and  nose.  With  the  perfection  of  these 
features  we  observe  the  accompanying  higher  faculties  of  Conscience, 
of  Reason,  and  ability  for  Art,  Science,  and  Mechanics;  Conscience 
is  exhibited  most  decidedly  by  the  development  of  the  width  of 
the  bones  of  the  chin ;  application  or  capacity  for  persistent  effort, 
by  its  length  downward  and  forward,  without  which  man  would  be 
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as  unstable  as  an  ape,  moving  hither  and  thither  without  being 
able  to  dwell  long  enough  at  one  thing  to  perfect  it. 

The  fine  development  of  the  nose  shows  the  signs  for  Art, 
Literature,  Science,  Invention,  and  Will.    Some  of  these  inhere 
in  and  are  shown  by  bone  development,  while  others  are  found  in 
the  muscles.    The  developed  forehead  is  a  human  feature  entirely, 
for  the  most  intelligent  and  mental  animals,  such  as  the  elephant, 
the  horse  and  dog,  exhibit  a  forehead  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  form  of  the  human  forehead.    Some  species  of  the 
elephant  display  great  sagacity  and  good  reasoning  ability,  and 
their  foreheads  are  very  high  and  expansive,  which  gives  them  a 
majestic  appearance ;  yet  their  forehead  is  distinctively  animal-like 
in  form,  while  their  long,  cautious,  sagacious  nose  or  proboscis 
reaches  to  the  ground.    No  animal  has  a  chin  or  a  nose  rising 
high  and  clear  above  the  plane  of  the  face,  except  the  nose-ape 
{Se/wwpithictis  miscUis),  and  this  feature  in  this  animal  lacks 
entirely  the  human  form,  and  hence  betrays  no  evidence  of  its  being 
the  indicator  of  superior  intelligence  in  this  animal.    In  the  read- 
ing of  character  the  nose  must  always  be  considered  the  most  im- 
portant as  a  mental  feature ;  the  eyes  next  most  important,  as  de- 
noting emotion;  and  the  chin,  as  indicating  the  moral  sense. 
The  forehead,  although  a  later  and  distinctively  liuman  feature,  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  exposition  of  mental  traits  as  the  nose. 
It  is  true  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  that  part  surrounding  the 
eyes,  is  a  revelator  of  the  practical  capacities  of  man;  but  the  nose 
will  reveal  tliat  to  a  large  extent,  besides  disclosing  many  other 
mental  tmits ;  for  in  this  feature  we  find  the  signs  for  Art,  Mechan- 
ism, Science  (in  the  height  and  length  of  the  bones),  Music,  Inventive 
and  Analytical  capacity,  and  are  also  able  to  discover  the  grade  of 
activUy  of  the  hraln  hy  (lie  size  of  the  nostril.    The  nose  is,  hence, 
the  most  important  feature  and  stands  in  a  central  |X)sition,  and  l>y 
its  relation  to  the  lungs,  heart,  and  brain,  exercises  a  controlling 
and  dominating  influence  upon  every  part  of  the  mental  life. 
Without  viewing  the  upper  part  of  tlie  forehead  at  all,  the  good 
physiognomist  is  able  to  describe  the  amount  and  kipd  of  reason 
with  which  one  is  endowed,  for  the  nose  in  its  perfection  sums  up 
tlie  higher  mental  traits  of  the  man.    The  functions  of  digestion 
and  the  facilities  of  social  and  domestic  life  are  foiuid  best  indi- 
cated by  tlie  mouth  and  its  surroundings,  but  where  we  wish  to 
comprehend  the  mental  power  of  a  man  we  can  safely  rely  upon 
the  shape  and  size  of  his  nose  for  the  proof,  without  regard  to 
his  eyes,  mouth,  or  foreliead. 

It  is  true  that  a  finely-developed  mouth,  such  for  example  as 
Goethe's,  is  never  seen  in  tlie  physiognomy  of  a  commonplace  per- 
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son,  for  such  a  refined  mouth  shows  general  develc^tmrnt  and  re- 
finement  of  mind,  which  will  be  naturally  accompanied  by  high 
mental  powers.  Such  mouths  are  never  seen  where  the  vegetative 
system  predominates,  for,  althougli  tliis  system  is  jwir  excellence 
the  purely  domestic  one,  yet  where  this  system  is  the  dominant  one 
in  a  person  the  signs  as  well  as  accompanying  traits  are  in  a  com- 
paratively undeveloped  state,  hence  cannot  reveal  the  most  devel- 
oped character  even  in  the  domestic  faculties,  for  here  the  traits 
are  more  purely  animal-like  or  primitive;  but  with  greater  perfec- 
tion oi*  the  other  parts  the  sentimental  and  mental  phase  of  the 
domestic  faculties  will  be  exhibited,  hence  greater  purity  and  re- 
finement of  all  the  facidties  as  well  as  of  the  faculties  of  Amative- 
ness,  Love  of  Young,  etc,,  will  be  present. 

One  of  the  indications  of  the  faculty  of  Intuition  is  a  broad 
and  high  forehead,  but  this  may  be  also  known  by  a  large,  bright 
eye,  quite  as  well  as  by  the  size  of  the  bjain,  for  the  size  of  the 
eye  shows  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  this  expansion 
denotes  the  ability  to  receive  vivid  impressions. 

Reference  to  the  numbers  on  the  cuts  in  this  chapter  will  give 
the  reader  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  precise  locality  of  each 
sign.  Later  chapters  will  describe  their  appearance^  so  that  the 
reader  will  by  observation  be  able  to  trace  as  on  a  map  all  of  the 
agns  for  mental  as  well  as  physiological  trait^. 

I  think  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  will  give  attention  to 
the  subject  that  the  face  was  intended  to  be  the  register  of  all 
existing  bodily  and  mental  conditions,  and  that  the  outlines  of  the 
entire  body,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  hands,  fingers,  etc., 
are  all  assistants  to  character-reading,  and  that  each  part  is 
corroborative  of  all  other  parts. 

No  physiognomist  has,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  given  the 
five  principal  organ  systems  of  the  body  and  the  fifty  mental  signs 
a  facial  localization  as  I  have  here,  and,  as  I  have  discovered  nearly 
all  of  the  functional  signs,  I  have  lefl  but  little  for  those  who  come 
after  me  to  do  in  this  direction. 
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LOGATIOK  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SiGNS  OF  CHARACTER  m  THE  FaCE. 

"There  are  inyetically  in  our  faces  certain  characters  which  carry  in  them  the 
motto  of  our  souls,  wherein  he  tliat  can  read  A,  B,  C  can  read  our  natures.  The 
flneer  of  Ood  hath  left  an  inscription  upon  all  his  works,  not  graphical  or  composed 
of  letters,  but  of  their  several  forms,  constitutions,  parts,  and  operations,  which, 
aptly  joined  together,  do  make  one  word  that  doth  express  their  natures."* — Bib 
'raoHAS  Bbowne.  M.D, 

r numbering  and  naming  the  facial  signs,  I  would  not  have 
it  understood  that  I  have  given  a  complete  list  of  the  human 
faculties.    The  human  mind  has  probably  more  than  fifty 
separate  and  distinct  faculties;  these  will  be,  from  time  to 
time,  added  to  and  located  in  the  face.    All  the  faculties 
can  be  educated  by  cultivation  and  strengthened  considerably; 
they  can  also  be  weakened  by  disuse.    Of  the  educability  of  the 
faculties,  Lavater  remarks  that 

The  stronger  the  change  of  mind  and  the  oftener  it  is  repeated,  the 
stronger  and  deeper  and  the  more  indelible  is  the  facial  sign.  Morally  de- 
form^ states  of  mind  bare  deformed  expressions.  If  incessantly  repeated, 
they  stamp  durable  features  of  deformity. 

This  remark  is  eminently  just,  yet  it  requires  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  physiognomy  to  understand  many  of  the  expressions  of 
the  human  face. 

The  adaptability  of  the  human  mind  is  one  of  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  the  evohition  and  upward  progress  of  the  race,  making 
possible  a  very  high  grade  of  mental  and  physical  development ;  in 
short,  conducing  to  human  perfection,  a  condition  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  humanity  on  this  planet.  An  edu- 
cated conscience  is  better  able  to  apprehend  and  imitate  the 
highest  ideal  of  justice  and  honor  than  is  the  same  faculty  left  to  its 
natural  mode  of  action.  It  is  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  which 
leads  religious  fanatics  to  throw  themselves  under  tlie  wheels  of  the 
car  of  Juggernaut ;  yet  the  same  conscience,  educated  and  trahicd, 
would  abhor  the  sacrifice  of  life.  Conscience  must  be  balanced  by 
reason  to  make  it  of  the  liighest  efficiency. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  other  faculties.  Benevolence  must  bo 
balanced  by  reason  and  practicality,  else  wrong  ensues  and  a  really 
good  faculty  becomes  an  instrument  of  evil. 

•  Rellglo  Medici,  Sir  Thomaa  Browne,  U.D.,  p.  187.  ^    ,^  I  /:> 
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Many  of  tlie  prevalent  Art-ideas  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
true  beauty  are  so  false  and  far  removed  from  Nature  and  normality 
that  it  is  difficult  for  people  to  rcgaixl  as  immoral  any  appearance 
which  Art  stamps  as  beautiful.  Art  does  not  profess  to  be  a  ievc> 
later  of  Nature  and  of  character,  only  an  imitation  of  it ;  hence,  we 
are  necessarily  obliged  to  resort  to  science  for  our  interpretation  of 
Nature's  phenomena.  Art  has  never  given  us  the  key  to  character, 
for  it  does  not  deal  with  vital  interior  principles. 

In  the  description  of  signs  in  the  face,  I  will  state  at  the  out- 
set that  the  facial  signs  of  character  arc  the  same  in  man  as  in 
woman,  and  that  man  does  not  possess  a  greater  number  of  mental 
faculties  than  woman.  Woman  is  a  more  jjerfected'creation  than 
man  and  is  higher,  by  reason — first,  of  quality,  or  fineness  of  organ- 
ization, and,  secondly,  because  she  possesses  two  more  functions  than 
man,  viz.,  gestation  and  lactation. 

Tlie  popular  idea  ascribes  to  man  the  possession  of  a  distinct- 
ive mental  construction,  for  the  reason  that  he  makes  greater  use 
of  a  certain  set  of  faculties,  viz.,  the  logical,  to  the  exclusion  of 
another  set, — the  emotional. 

Woman  has  lived  so  long  and  so  exclusively  in  her  emotional 
nature,  in  her  feelings,  sentiments,  and  affections,  and  has  so  long 
and  persistently  ignored  reason  and  logic,  that  it  lias  come  to  be 
generally  understowi  that  the  female  mind  does  not  possess  the 
same  number  or  kind  of  traits  whicli  distinguish  man's  intellect. 
Because  man's  head  is  larger  it  is  argued  that  he  is  superior.  Now, 
the  idea  tliat  his  head  is  larger  than  woman's  is  a  iaUacy.  Han's 
head,  in  proportion  to  hi^  larger  hody^  is  not  larger  than  woman's, 
in  proportion  to  her  smaller  body ;  so  here  a  balance  is  at  once 
struck  in  regard  to  size. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  same  number  of 
mental  traits.  I  have  never  observed  a  man  who  possessed  a 
single  faculty  which  was  not  common  alike  to  woman. 

The  fact  that  man  has  dcveloi>ed  his  muscles  until  they  are 
enormous  in  size,  and  that  woman  has  used  hers  so  Uttle  as  to  be 
in  some  instances  very  small  indeed,  does  not  prove  that  woman 
has  no  muscles,  but  only  that  she  has  neglected  to  develop  them  as 
man  has. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  intellect  of  the  two  sexes.  Man 
has  developed  his  reason,  boldness,  will,  and  courage,  and  woman 
has  cultivated  her  emotions,  weakness,  timidity,  and  modesty,  and 
has  neglected  her  logical  faculties,  will,  and  courage;  thus  the 
sexes  have  become  unbalanced, — out  of  liarmony,  in  a  great 
measure, — and  until  woman  cultivates  her  reason,  will,  physical 
strength,  and  courage,  and  man  develops  more  pure  affection. 
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purity,  and  modesty,  this  inharmony  will  be  perpetuated  in  off- 
spring, who  will  hand  down  tlie  same  unbalanced,  inharmonious 
conditions  to  their  posterity,  and  thus  tliwart  Nature  instead  of 
working  in  harmony  with  her  laws.  Equilibrium  is  the  law  of  the 
universe. 

A  woman  with  a  logical  mind  is  as  womanly  in  her  nature  as 
a  man  is  manly  who  has  an  aftectional  nature  and  who  exhibits 
love  for  his  wife  and  children ;  hence  we  may  conclude  that  we 
shall  find  the  signs  in  tlie  face  the  same  in  both  sexes,  both  as  re- 
gards location  and  number.  There  are  certain  general  laws  of 
form  to  be  applied  to  the  reading  of  the  physiognomy  (and  here  I 
use  the  term  in  its  general  sense,  as  pertaining  to  the  entire  body), 
a  knowledge  of  which  will  greatly  facilitate  a  true  and  accurate 
delineation  of  character. 

In  the  first  place,  the  examiner  must  have  knowledge  as  to 
whether  certain  appearances  of  the  features  and  body  are  congeni- 
tal or  are  the  result  of  accident  or  disease.  Many  faces  present  a 
crookedness  of  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  or  other  features  which 
were  not  thus  shaped  at  birth.  In  this  case  the  subject  must  be 
credited  with  the  characteristics  which  would  accompany  straight- 
ness  of  the  features.  Then,  too,  the  voice  is  often  greatly  changed 
in  tone  by  disease ;  this  must  be  ascertained  before  passing  judg- 
m^t  upon  vocal  indications.  The  subject  should  speak  a  few 
sentences  in  a  natural  voice  in  order  that  the  examiner  may  use 
liis  knowledge  of  sound,  in  order  to  distingtush  those  character- 
istics which  the  voice  very  greatly  assists  in  revealing. 

To  an  experienced  ear  much  of  the  mental  calibre  will  be  dis- 
closed by  hearing  a  single  intonation  or  sentence.  Verj'  much  of 
the  disposition  of  physical  as  well  as  of  sexual  states  can  be  also 
understood  by  the  tones  produced  in  speech.  All  desirous  of  be- 
coming expert  in  this  direction  should  listen  attentively  and  com- 
pare voices  and  intonations  with  the  forms  of  the  face,  features, 
and  body,  and  thus  cultivate  and  develop  this  most  important  part 
of  physiognomy.  Sounds  cannot  be  accurately  described  by 
writing,  that  is  to  say,  only  generally.  Individual  peculiarities 
and  the  innumerable  fine  shades  and  grades  of  vocal  expression 
must  be  studied  in  each  individual  case.  They  cannot  be  described 
by  the  pen. 

Geefures  are  most  significant  in  disclosing  character,  for  where 
they  are  natural  they  reveal  habitual  states  of  mind  and  feeling. 
The  poise  of  the  head  and  the  way  in  which  one  puts  down  his  feet 
in  walking  are  indices  of  one's  individuality,  while  the  piny  of  the 
muscles  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  are  among  the  most  conclusive 
evidences  of  mental,  moral,  immoral  or  affectional  characteristics. 
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The  form  of  the  human  body  and  face  is  only  am  of  the  many 
indications  of  human  cliaracter.  Tlie  attitude,  tlie  movement,  the 
walk,  the  gestures,  the  handwriting  and  handshaking,  are  all  in- 
dices and  exponents  of  mental  traits  and  physical  conditions.  A 
skillful  and  observant  person  can  tell  much  by  the  hand  and  foot 
alone ;  by  the  eye  very  many  things  are  indicated ;  the  nose  re- 
veals much  of  the  mind  and  interior  of  the  body ;  in  sliort,  each 
feature  has  in  it  many  meanings.  In  the  pages  which  immediately 
follow  this  the  way  to  discern  and  locate  the  signs  of  the  various 
faculties  will  be  explained. 

The  use,  primarily,  of  all  the  functions  and  faculties  is  for  the 
preservation,  protection,  and  perpetuation  of  the  species.  Other 
faculties  and  powers  have  ag<i^regated  by  use  and  attempts  in  higher 
directions.  Practice  increases  capacity.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  human  mind  is  gradually  acquiring  more  faculties  by  striving 
after  higher  knowledge.  These,  undoubtedly,  will  be  evolved  in 
the  rjDgular  order  of  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  The 
present  age  is  expanding  and  strengthening  the  higher  powers  of 
the  mind;  reason  is  more  general  among  the  civilized  races  than 
in  any  previous  era.  As  a  consequence,  superstition  is  giving  way 
to  positive  scicntifiG  truth  and  demonstration,  and  theories  unsus- 
tained  by  reason  and  fact  are  impeached  and  rejected. 

As  the  powers  of  the  mind  expand,  we  become  ct^^zant  of 
facts  in  Nature  which  lower  developments  failed  to  perceive  and 
could  not  penetrate.  We  are  gradually,  but  slowly,  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  world  we  live  in,  and  things  which  have 
seemed  to  be  the  work  of  supernatural  powers  are  now  so  well 
understood  as  to  come  within  the  comprehension  of  school-children, 
and  can  no  longer  be  used  to  pander  to  the  ambitions,  vices,  or 
designs  of  wicked  kings,  crafty  priests,  or  unscrupulous  politicians. 
Among  the  most  important  discoveries,  I  may  mention  the  science 
of  physiognomy,  which  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  civilization  of  the  world  by  unveiling  what  has  been  so  long  a 
mystery  to  man,  viz.,  Man  himself. 

"Physiognomical  sensation,"  as  Lavater  designated  the  innate 
and  intuitive  conception  of  character,  is  common  to  both  men  and 
animals.  A  dog  will  show  by  his  actions  that  he  understands 
character,  and  will  be  instinctively  attracted  to  those  who  love  his 
kind.  Babes,  who  are  yet  in  the  stage  of  animal  instinct,  will 
attach  themselves  at  sight  to  those  who  are  fond  of  children.  Men, 
in  looking  at  the  faces  of  others,  will  be  drawn  in  confidence,  or 
repelled  by  something  in  the  countenance  which  they  cannot  define 
or  locate  exactly.  They  say  of  one,  "He  is  a  good,  square  man;" 
or,  "  He  is  a  sneak  and  a  coward — I  can  tell  it  by;  his  fece;"  and 
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yet,  if  you  ask  them  to  point  out  the  precise  places  where  they 
discover  these  traits,  they  cannot  tell  you  where  they  are  to  be 
foiind. 

The  possession  of  this  physiognomical  instinct  is  general,  and 
shows  not  only  that  the  face  is  understood  to  be  for  some  other 
purpose  than  to  place  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  conveniently,  but 
instinct  and  intuition  as  well  point  to  it  as  the  natural  record  of 
the  body  and  mind — of  tbe  real  Man  himself.  The  nerves  of  sen- 
sation ramify  upon  tlie  face  and  front  of  the  organism,  while  tlie 
motory  nerves  are  at  the  back  of  the  brain.  This  disposition  of 
the  nerve  forces  would  cause  the  face  not  only  to  exhibit  more  of 
the  character  than  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  but  would  prove 
the  fact  that  the  greater  the  development  of  tbe  features  of  the 
face,  the  greater  itS  power  for  receiving  sensation ;  thus  exhibiting 
more  gifted  characteristics  than  where  the  features  are  small  and 
undeveloped.  All  human  nature  attests  tliis  fact,  and  shows  that 
tbe  more  varied  are  the  features, — the  more  depressions  and  eleva- 
tions there  are  in  the  face, — the  greater  the  variety  of  character 
is  exliibited.  A  smooth,  shining,  small-featured,  unwrinkled  iace 
always  discloses  a  small,  unemotional,  unthinking,  and  sellish 
character,  of  very  small  capacities.  A  man's  real  character  is 
spread  all  over  him.  His  voice  and  walk  agree  with  the  shape  of 
his  body,  and  reveal  his  mentality  to  a  degree;  but  the  face  sums 
up  the  whole  Man. 

As  I  have  before  shown  that  certain  powers  are  derived  from 
the  predominance  of  certain  conformations  of  the  organism,  and 
are  always  found  accompanying  them,  it  is  logical  to  infer  that 
determinate  }x)rtioiis  of  the  txxly  sustain,  and  are  related  to  certain 
faculties  of  ike  mind.  Upon  investigation,  it  will  be  proved  that 
the  face  is  the  exact  register  of  all  mental  faculties  and  bodily 
functions  and  conditions.  A  keen  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  the  body  with  the  action  ol'  the 
faculties,  emotions,  and  sentiments  will  show  that  the  organs  of 
the  viscera, — the  kidneys,  the  reproductive  system,  the  li\cr,  the 
intestines,  the  heart  and  lungs, — as  well  as  tlie  bones  and  muscles, 
sustain  and  are  directly  related  to  certain  mental  faculties.  All 
mental  faculties  have  their  physical  bases  from  wliich  the  mind  is 
able  to  produce  thought,  emotion,  or  will.  This  interaction  of  the 
mental  and  physical  powers  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed.  The 
locality  of  signs  in  the  face  will  be  here  given.  The  rationale  of 
the  order  of  their  arrangement  will  be  made  apparent  as  the  reader 
prt^^sses. 

As  preliminary  to  the  investigation  of  the  signs  in  the  face,  a 
lecapitulation  of  the  more  fundamental  principles  of  form  will  now 
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be  given,  in  order  that  the  student  may  make  a  practical  and 
intelligent  application  of  them  to  the  forms  and  features  imder 
observation.  As  some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  able  to  read  the 
theoretical  or  first  part  of  tliis  work,  or  may  desire  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  second  or  practical  part,  this  recapitulation  of  basic 
principles  will  be  of  service  and  opportune  in  this  connection. 

Scientifically  considered,  the  straight  outline  in  bone  or  muscle 
indicates  straightforwardness  of  action.  The  curved  outline  in 
bone  or  muscle  denotes  loss  ability  for  straight  action,  but  more 
capacity  for  curvilinear  motions  and  methods.  The  crooked  out- 
line of  bone  or  muscle  denotes  inherent  tendencies  to  crooked, 
tricky,  or  dishonest  dealings.  Squareness  combined  with  straight- 
ness  of  the  bones  indicates  tlie  highest  degree  of  moral  character, 
heroism,  and  giTititude.  See  the  faces  of  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  either  of  which  can  be  made  to  fit  into  a 
rectangular  frame. 

Straightness  of  the  muscles  denotes  truthful  propensities,  and 
is  indicated  by  straightness  of  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  by  the 
roundness  of  the  openings  or  commissures. 

Crookedness  of  the  muscles  denotes  untruthfulness  and  tiicky 
methods  of  dealing  in  business,  also  licentious  desires  and  lax 
notions  of  virtue  and  of  the  conjugal  relation,  with  small  under- 
standing of,  or  belief  in,  sexual  ethics. 

The  four  classes  of  bone,  the  round  and  the  square,  the 
straight  and  the  crooked,  re\'eal  four  distinct  types  of  character; 
so,  also,  do  the  four  classes  of  muscle,  the  round  and  the  thin,  the 
straight  and  the  curved;  but  as  all  these  principles  have  been 
elaborated  elsewhere,  they  need  only  a  passing  notice  here. 

,  The  faculty  of  Conscientiousness  will  now  be  examined,  for 
all  Nature,  human  nature  included,  is  based  on  integrity — equi- 
librium :  hence,  a  knowledge  of  underlying  or  foundation  piinciples 
must  first  be  comprehended  before  advance  can  be  made. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

'  Definition. — Honor,  honesty,  integrity,  morality,  thorough- 
ness, the  perception  of  truth,  love  of  justice,  sense  of  duty;  grati- 
tude, or  sense  of  favors  and  benefits  conferred ;  moral  courage  and 
heroism;  love  of  right  and  hatred  of  wrong;  the  sense  which 
causes  repentance  and  consciousness  of  guilt;  tnithfulness;  capacity 
for  comprehending  the  truths  of  Nature ;  the  basis  of  science  and 
religion. 

An  excess  of  this  faculty  causes  one  to  be  severe  and  exacting 
toward  others,  holding  them  up  to  a  higher  and  more  rigorous 
standard  of  morality  tlian  they  are  capable  of  attaining.    It  gives 
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harshness  to  the  character,  and,  unless  tempered  by  benevolence 
or  bve  of  young,  makes  the  individual  unloveable,  and,  although 
his  word  can  be  always  depended  upon,  lie  is  better  liked  in  busi- 
ness than  in  the  family  or  social  circle. 

A  deficieiicy  of  Conscientiousm^s  is  shown  by  a  lack  of 
honesty,  trutiifulness,  virtue,  moral  courage,  heroism,  and  integrity, 
causing  the  character  to  be  mean,  low,  sly,  sneakisli,  tliievish, 
untruthful,  and  lacking  gratitude. 

Facial  aiul  Bodily  Signs. — One  of  the  most  conspicuous  signs 
of  rectitude  is  shown  by  tliat  tciilih  of  the  chin  which  is  produced 
by  the  development  of  the  inferior  maxillary  or  lower  jaw-bone, 
below  the  moutli ;  also,  by  general  straiglitness  and  squareness 
of  all  the  bones  of  the  face  and  body,  togctlier  witli  the  manner  in 
which  the  eyes  are  placed  in  the  head,  and  their  shape  and  the 
shape  of  the  mouth.  Eyes  which  turn  too  far  dmvmrard  at  the 
outer  angle  are  not  strictly  truthful;  yet  many  verj-  tnithful  persons 
exhibit  eyes  which  are  curved  downward  at  the  outer  terminus  to 
a  certain  degree.  This,  in  their  case,  denotes  agreeability,  plausi- 
bility, and  persuasiveness,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  physiognomies 
of  the  most  celebrated  divines,  scientists,  and  mechanicians;  but 
where  it  exceeds  a  certain  degree,  accompanied  with  a  low  (jvality, 
it  denotes  an  agreeable  manner  of  telling  falselioods,  as  in  flattery, 
cajoling,  pei^uading  in  commercial  transactions,  as  observed  often 
io  horse-jockeys,  lawyers,  and  salesmen.  Eyes  which  are  almond- 
shaped,  obhque,  or  cat-like,  and  tumed  iqiward  at  the  outer  angle, 
are  crafty  and  deceitful,  as  seen  often  in  the  characters  oi'  the 
Mongolian  race.  In  those  animals  which  present  a  similar  form 
of  eye  the  same  characteristics  are  observed.  I'hey  are  noted  for 
slyness,  trickery,  deceit,  treachery,  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  general 
ialsity.  The  tiger,  the  panther,  the  fox,  the  cat,  the  rat,  and  the 
entire  lamUy  of  rodents  disclose  tliis  crooked,  dishonest  formation 
of  the  eye.  A  long  and  narrow  shape  of  the  commissure  or  ojHjn- 
ing  of  .the  eyehds  is  held  by  some  physiognomists  to  indicate  a 
!  lack  of  sexual  moraHty,  an  unbridled  licentiousness,  w  hich  is  incon- 
i  sistent  with  sexual  ethics  or  a  moral  use  of  the  reprodu('ti\e 
!  system.  This  form  is  observed  in  many  Oriental  races  who  practice 
polygamy, — the  Turks,  for  example;  also,  in  many  unde\ eloped 
peoples,  as,  for  example,  among  the  African,  Tuhitian,  and  other 
island  races.  Among  all  civibzed  races,  also,  are  many  whose  eyes 
disclose  this  pecxdiar  formation,  together  with  the  accompanying 
polygamic  traits.  The  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  if  too  greatly 
developed,  is  one  sign  of  excessive  amativeness,  and,  iniless  accom- 
puiied  with  lai^  conscientiousness  and  other  balancing  traits,  is 
apt  to  lead  its  possessor  into  a  disregard  of  sexual  morality 
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The  capacity  ibr  tnith/uJnese  is  revealed  by  the  shape  of  the 
mouth,  as  well  as  by  the  form  of  the  eye,  for  the  straightness  of  the 
muscular  system  is  the  basis  of  one  essential  department  of  integ- 
rity. Straightness  of  t/ie  mouth  is  a  better  indication  of  the  trutli- 
telling  capacity  than  if  it  be  oblique,  distorted,  or  crooked;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  crookedness  be  congenital.  Many  mouths  have 
become  changed  in  form  by  disease  or  accident.  This  sliould  be 
known  before  passing  judgment.  Some  crooked  mouths  penert 
or  distort  the  truth;  others  are  open  liars,  either  silly  or  malicious, 

according  to  the  other  traits 
in  combination  and  influ- 
enced by  color. 

The  color  of  tfie  eyes, 
hair,  and  complexion  is 
an  indication  of  the  general 
integrity  or  sounJness  of 
the  tissues,  hence  of  the 
capacity  of  the  individual 
to  recognize  truths,  to  act 
vigorously  in  the  defense 
of  truth,  —  morality,  —  re- 
form, and  to  perform  heroic 
acts.  Very  lightxwlored 
eyes,  even  with  square 
bones,  would  not  be  so 
capable  of  exhibiting  moral 
heroism  as  one  with  darker 
eyes,  yet  might  be  noted 
for  si  m  pie  honesty  and 
honorable  conduct.  Color 
gives  vigor,  and  deep  color, 
along  with  a  good,  square, 
bony  form,  often  leads  to 
very  great  daring  in  moral 
movements  and  in  acts  of  personal  heroism  and  courage.  The 
influence  of  color  upon  traits  is  fully  explained  elsewhere. 

The  bodily  mjiw  of  Conscientiousness  are  straightness  of  all 
the  bones  and  muscles,  square  shoulders,  squareness  and  straights 
ness  of  all  the  bones  of  tlie  legs,  arms  and  fingers,  large  joints, 
hard  bones.  Secondary  or  subordinate  signs  are  seen  in  good 
color  of  the  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion.  Albinos  are  character- 
ized by  very  defective  seuso  of  sight,  sound,  and  scent;  hence, 
perfect  integrity  of  these  functions  and  their  related  faculties  is 
lacking. 
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Principal  facial  »\p\  of  (^imflclentlniianen!!.  width  of 
the  bony  structure  of  thn  r'hin.  Born  in  Virginia,  1732. 
Thelawof  the  8i|nare.  straiRht  line,  ami  ani^le  governs 
thifi  face  and  tHxIy.  The  inatheinntii-al  ontlay  of  the 
countenance  is  rectangular.  GeorRe  Washington  stCHxl 
erect,  over  six  feet  in  lieiKht,  and  exhihiteil  a  perfectly 
balanrmi  character.  The  size  of  the  none  dim-loses  great 
mentid  atiility,  heinfi;  long,  wide,  and  l>ony  its  entire 
length.  The  signs  of  (  nnni-ientiousness.'  Flnnness, 
Kcuon,  Veneration,  Execntiveness.  Self-will,  Form 
and  Size,  Patriotimn,  I^ove  of  Home,  Self-esteem, 
Frienilshlp,  Benevolence.  E(!onomy,  Atnativenew*.  and 
I^ve  of  Young  are  all  larfce  in  this  nnblinie  counte- 
nance. He  was  successful  as  fanner,  surveyor,  stateM- 
man,  fi:eneral,  and  prettident.  No  public  character  baa 
aver  exhibited  greater  rectitude  tlian  he. 
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Description  of  Conscientiousness. — The  several  sources  from 
which  the  general  itUegrity  is  derived  are  fully  explained  in  Part  I, 
Cliapter  V,  and  it  is  only  necessary  liere  to  say  that  the  sign  for  Con- 
scientiousness in  tlie  chin  denotes  the  kind  ol"  integrity  wliich  is  ex- 
hibited by  honesty,  honor,  gratitude,  and  moral  courage,  while  the 
truth-telling  dejiartment  of  integrity  is  exhibited  in  the  mouth  and 
eyes, — in  the  muscular  system.  Indeed,  any  eye  off  the  straight 
Ime  varies  in  truthful  significance,  according  to  the  amount  oi'  its 
deflection  from  a  straight  line,  ninning  all  the  way  from  amiability 
through  the  various  degrees  plaiutihility^  (htplicity,  decejtdonj 
secretivencss,  craft,  cunning, 
lying,  and  cruelty,  all  of 
which  are  shown  by  tlie  shape 
of  the  eye  which  deviates 
from  a  straight  line,  cither 
above  or  below  the  line. 
Where  the  outer  corners  of 
the  eye  turn  upward,  the  in- 
dications are  like  those  of  the 
same  shape  in  the  Hon,  tiger, 
and  fox,  and  like  traits  will 
be  exhibited, — cruelty  and 
craft,  deceit  and  cunning ; 
but  where  the  outer  corner 
cunes  dowmnanl  slightly, 
agreeability  of  speech  is  al- 
ways found.  Still  farther 
turned  downward,  tliey  are 
plausible  and  ptirsuasivc,  and 
make  good  salesmen  and  poli- 
ticians. Still  farther  down- 
ward, they  indicate  untruth- 
ful propensities  in  a  great 
degree.  Benjamin  F.  Butler^s 
e)es  arc  more  marked  in  this  respect  tlian  the  eyes  of  any  cele- 
brated man  that  has  come  under  my  observation.  With  a  coarse 
quality  of  structure  this  form  denotes  untruthfulness. 

As  Conscientiousness  gives  moral  conragi^,  it  is  the  base  of 
many  lieroic  acts,  and  will  often  lead  even  delicate  women  to 
deeds  of  daring  for  principle's  stvke,  and  to  protect  the  helpless. 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Charlotte  Corday  arc  examples  of  this  sort  of 
eourajye. 

Conscientiousness  in  excess  leads  to  severity  and  exaction  in 
moral  conduct  and  Ufc;  it  also  tends  to  moral  couragq.  The 
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Tho  law  of  the  Muare  and  stralKfat  Une  li  the 

govenilnfc  principle  of  thix  ttm  and  nhurarter.  This 
nelebnttM  American  antrem  was  noted  for  her 
hnnnmble  and  ii)>riftht  chararter  aa  well  an  for  the 
fidelity  of  herlni|>erHonattoiui.  lAr)(eronwlentio(U- 
neM  eare  tlmronehneKH  to  all  tihe  nndertook.  Hhe 
excelled  tn  tragedy.  In  her  twct  the  dramatic  law 
\9  well  develciixKl.  Ideality.  Hnnian  Katnrc  Kiib- 
limitv.  Cnnstriictiveneiiit.  Analyttix.  Veneration.  Helf- 
wiJl,  Memory  of  Events.  Form  and  Kize,  lAtiKuaKe, 
AnprofaatireneMs  Mlrthfulneiw,  Priendshi|i,  and 
FrmineM  are  all  large  and  her  (Quality  uf  a  hl^h 
grade. 
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pioneers  in  all  departments  of  advanced  thought,  in  governmental 
and  moral  reforms,  have  possessed  this  faculty  largely.  The  facra 
of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Washington,  Paine,  John  Bright, 
Cobden,  William  Cobbett,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Abby  Kelly 
Foster,  Frances  Wright,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  all  who  have  dared  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  unjust  laws,  and  who  have  contended  for 
the  establishment  of  new  forms  of  goverment  based  on  human 
rights,  evidence  by  their  physiognomies  that  Conscientiousness  filled 
a  large  part  of  their  natures. 

Conscientiousness  is  found  most  largely  developed  where  the 
bony  system  predominates,  and,  as  liquids  do  not  aiiinitize  so  well 
with  this  system  as  with  the  vegetative  and  the  muscular,  there  is 
consequently  less  drunkenness  among  persons  with  the  bony  struc- 
ture predominant.  Many  leadei-s  of  the  temperance  movement 
will  be  found  to  possess  the  bony  system  in  excess.  Those  who 
have  been  great  drunkards  and  have  reformed,  like  Grough,  and 
Murphy,  the  leader  of  the  "  Murphy  movement,"  are  men  of  mus- 
cular build,  and  are  held  to  their  pledges  through  their  religious 
associations,  and  do  not  depend  upon  pure  Conscientiousness,  which 
is  found  most  active  with  persons  of  the  bony  system. 

Conscientiousness  is  in  the  domestic  group,  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  religious  group  of  faculties.  It  antedates  iliem  in  the 
evohdion  of  orgnm^  ffiiictionSy  and  faculties,  and  is  of  far  more 
importance  in  the  human  organism,  being  primarily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  purity  of  the  entire  body.  Conscicntioxisness  is 
related  to  tlie  kidney  system,  which  both  secretes  and  excretes  the 
fluid  waste  and  impurities  of  the  entire  body.  As  75  per  cent,  of 
the  organism  is  water,  the  physiological  importance  of  the  organ 
must  be  apparent  at  first  glance ;  its  moral  importance  follows  as  a 
matter  of  logical  sequence.  The  relation  of  the  various  oi^ns  of 
the  body  to  the  moral  and  social  faculties  is  explained  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Rationale  of  Physical  Functions  and  their  Sig:ns 
in  the  Face." 

An  excessive  development  of  Conscientiousness  makes  the 
character  harsh,  hard,  and  exacting  in  moral  conduct  toward  others. 
Those  who  possess  a  large  share  of  this  trait  do  not  seem  to  con- 
sider how  difficult  it  is  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect  to 
keep  their  obligations,  live  up  to  their  promises,  and  meet  their 
appointments.  As  well  ask  a  man  destitute  of  the  musical  sense 
to  sing  a  tune  as  to  expect  a  boneless,  gelatinous  individual  to  be- 
come a  moral  hero.  Conscientiousness  can  be  cultivated — in  youth, 
particularly — ^by  constant  inculcation  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
Example  speaks  lotider  than  words.  Let  children  see  that  their 
parents  are  always  strict  and  exact  in  settUng  biUs^meeting  obliga- 
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tions,  and  keeping  their  promises,  and  they  will  be  inclined  to 
follow  their  example.  Children  should  be  taught  that  they  can 
make  no  compromise  with  their  conscience ;  that  taking  a  few  nuts 
or  an  apple  from  a  store  or  orchard  is  steaUng,  just  the  same  as 
if  they  had  taken  dollars  instead  of  fruit.  Never  use  tlie  term 
"nipphig"  for  stealing.  Such  expressions  which  children  and 
parents  use  to  express  crime  only  serve  to  soften  the  moral  sense 
and  disguise  the  enormity  of  tlic  act.  Had  all  parents  been  exact 
in  their  teachings  and  example  in  regard  to  honesty  the  peni- 
tentiaries would  not  now  be  so  crowded.  Criminals  are  often  bom 
criminal  as  well  as  trained  to  evil-doing.  God  never  made  any 
man  dishonest,  but  laws  not  com]>rehended  liavc  been  broken,  and 
children  have  been  propagated  by  |>arents  who  were  unsuited, 
morally  and  mentally,  to  mate,  and  have  thus  ignorantly  prot 
duced  unbalanced,  dishonest  offspring.  Itjuorance  of  physiological 
laics  is  the  cause  of  many  wretchedly-constructed  children.  Had 
tight  generation,  been  preadicd  as  long  as  has  regeneration^  I 
believe  we  should  have  no  need  of  the  latter  doctrine. 

Many  mock-modest  persons  think  that  these  subjects  .ire  not 
suitable  for  general  discussion,  and  consider  them  "vulgar"  and 
"filthy."  As  God  has  originally  constructed  our  bodies  according 
to  law,  and  evidently  expects  us  to  seek  and  apply  these  laws,  this 
class  of  persons  must  hence  accuse  the  Almiglity  of  vulgarity  in 
having  created  a  subject  which  is  governed  by  laws  too  indef*ent  to 
be  spoken  of. 

To  incidcate  honesty  for  iin  own  ftake,  and  for  pure  lo^  e  of  it, 
is  a  high  motive,  yet  all  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  con- 
duct based  on  so  altruistic  a  sentiment,  and  thus  it  is  that  fear  of 
punishment  and  hope  of  reward  are  held  out  in  order  to  induce 
people,  both  old  and  young,  to  conform  to  one  general  standard  of 
moraUty. 

Enlightened  self 'inter  est  goes  far  toward  makuig  people  honest, 
for,  when  reason  has  begun  to  work,  men  find  tiiat  to  be  true  and 
just  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  conduces  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  all.  As  civilized  society  is  now  constructed,  our  lives 
and  comfort  consist  in  being  mre  of  the  possession  of  our  own 
goods  and  property,  and,  unless  the  sentiment  of  honesty  is  general 
and  strongly  impressed  upon  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
man  has  no  guarantee  that  his  earnings  and  savings  will  be  pro- 
tected from  plunderers  and  robI)evs. 

I  liave  sliown  formerly  that  differences  of  structure  and  differ- 
ences in  the  proportions  of  the  several  tissues  hi  man  conduce  to 
the  .several  kinds  of  honor,  honesty,  trutlifulness,  and  virtue,  and 
that  speech  is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  muscular  system.  We 
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must  look  to  the  integrity  of  that  system  for  its  illustration.  As 
the  reproductive  system  is  mainly  within  the  muscular  system, 
we  must  look  to  the  integrity  of  that  portion  of  the  anatomy 
for  the  signs  for  physical  purity,  virtue,  and  fidelity  to  virtuous 
sentiments. 

A  fine,  sqxiare,  and  straight  construction  of  the  bones  shows  that 
honesty,  integrity,  sense  of  justice,  and  moral  courage  are  present, 
but  if  with  this  same  structure  of  bones  the  muscles  are  lacking 
in  integrity,  that  is,  in  strength,  and  particularly  in  straighttiesa  of 
Hie  moiUh  and  eye,  the  ciiaracter  for  truth-telling  will  not  be  as 
strong  as  where  the  muscles  are  also  straight.  Yet  the  individual 
thus  endowed  may  be  strictly  lionest  in  lus  dealings  and  pay  his 
just  dues  promptly,  thd  department  of  his  honor  being  well  de- 
veloiied;  but  the  other, — the  muscular  or  truth-telling  depart- 
ment,— ^being  crooked  or  perverted  from  the  normal  standard,  the 
character  suffers  accordingly,  hence  does  not  exhibit  that  entire 
and  complete  integriti/  which  would  result  if  the  muscular  system 
were  inherently  as  sound  as  the  bony  system.  Each  trait  must  be 
closely  scrutinized  and  analyzed,  and  every  fine  shade  and  grade 
observed  and  understood  before  passing  judgment.  Great  care 
must  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  if  the  crooked  appearand;  of 
the  mouth  and  eye  are  congenital,  or  whether  they  have  been  pro- 
duced by  accident  or  illness,  as  is  often  the  case;  otlierwise,  great 
injustice  and  erroneous  reading  of  character  will  result 

Wliere  the  muscles  about  the  mouth  have  caused  that  feature 
to  assume  a  crooked  or  one-sided  appearance,  the  truth-telling  pro- 
pensity is  feeble  as  compared  to  those  in  whom  these  features  are 
perfectly  straight,  and  where  the  eyes  are  set  trtie  in  their  orbits, 
and  where  the  commissures  are  perfectly  round. 

One  mode  of  discerning  the  grade  of  sexual  morality  in  an 
individual  is  to  observe  whether  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  straight 
or  crooked.  Where  the  legs  are  crooked  from,  the  knee  doivnward 
and  hettt  oiUtoard^  the  character  is  licentious,  with  but  feeble  ideas 
of  virtue  or  very  little  principle  in  sexual  mattei's.  (The  sign  for 
Amativeness  will  in  these  subjects  be  correspondingly  large.)  In 
fact,  the  meaning  of  sexual  ethics  is  not  understood  by  such  people, 
who  will  seek  to  gratify  the  sexual  instinct  whenever  and  wherever 
possible,  without  scruple. 

The  bow-legged  individual  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
former,  for  in  the  case  of  bow-legs  the  curvation  is  from  the  thigh 
downward  and  outward  the  entire  length  of  the  leg,  and  has  been 
caused  by  want  of  lime  in  the  bones,  or  from  having  stood  before 
the  bones  were  sufficiently  matured. 

Square  bones  and  straight  features  of  the  &ee,  together  with 
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straightness  of  all  the  limbs,  denote  all  kinds  of  integrity,  that  Is 
to  say,  truthfulness,  honesty,  honor,  principle,  and  monogamic  love, 
or  inclination  to  love  one  at  a  time,  and  to  be  true  to  the  marital 
obligations. 

In  expounding  Conscientiousness,  the  consideration  of  many 
systems  and  principles  must  come  before  us.  The  circumstance 
of  color  lias  its  weight  in  deciding  upon  the  power  or  weakness  of 
the  moral  sentiments.  Given  an  individual  in  whom  tlie  sign  for 
CVmscientiousness  in  the  chin  is  most  decided  and  the  eyes  very 
lights  the  character  will  not  ])ossc88  the  high  grade  of  honesty  and 
honor  that  it  would  were  the  eyes  blue  or  black  and  the  com- 
plexion well  colored,  for  color  gives  power  and  soundness  to  e\"ery 
tissue,  as  I  have  repeatedly  remarked.  The  lack  of  color  denotes 
rdaiive  feebleness  of  the  tissues,  hence  of  their  imcer  to  exhibit 
the  highest  d^ree  of  principle  and  conduct.  All  these  principles 
must  be  weighed  and  their  diie  effect  upon  character  comprehended, 
else  a  very  one-sided  or  partial  delineation  will  be  given  and  thus 
prove  very  unsatisfactory  and  erroneous. 

These  several  and  diverse  bases  of  moral  conduct  liave  never 
been  put  forward  in  any  work  on  metaphysics,  theology,  or  phre- 
nology. The  capacity  for  truthfulness,  honor,  and  honesty  have 
all  been  ascribed  to  one  mental  faculty^  located  in  the  brain.  If 
this  faculty  had  but  one  base,  then  those  who  were  honest  and 
paid  their  debts  would  be  also  equally  scrupulous  in  speaking  the 
truth  and  would  be  also  virtuous  and  pure  in  sexual  matters,  but 
that  this  is  rwt  the  case  every  man*s  experience  assures  him. 
Many  persons  who  lead  immoral,  licentious  lives  are  strictly  honest 
in  paying  their  debts,  and  oflen  from  principle  in  that  direction. 
Many  merchants  like  to  have  the  patronage  of  lewd  women  be- 
cause they  say  they  can  depend  upon  them  for  payment  of  obliga- 
tions. This  principle  is  acted  upon  by  many  without  going  into 
the  philosophy  of  it,  for  in  a  court  of  justice  the  word  of  the 
most  licentious  men  will  be  taken  and  receive  as  much  credence 
as  the  word  of  the  most  virtuous  matron  or  maid. 

The  more  we  investigate  Nature's  laws  the  more  we  shall  be- 
come convinced  that  all  her  indications  are  self-revealing,  and  need 
only  to  be  observed  to  be  understood.  Straight  outUnea  reveal 
straitjfM  character ;  crooked  outlines^  crooked  characters  ;  square 
outlines  reveal  squareness  of  conduct,  and  this  labelling  of  all 
creatures  in  the  world  saves  us  a  deal  of  trouble  when  once  we 
become  conversant  with  Nature's  laws  and  methods. 

Many  persons  who  have  not  thought  nor  observed  much  on 
the  subject  of  physiognomy  liold  the  opinion  that  a  knave  and 
trickster  can  easily  conceal  his  real  character  by  arranging  his 
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features  in  such  manner  as  to  imitate  and  appear  like  an  honest, 
truthful  person.  How  impossible  this  is  when  viewed  by  the 
light  of  science  the  following  extract  from  Lavater  will  show.  He 
observes  :— 

One  of  the  most  usual  and  strong  objections  against  physiognoiny  is 
the  universality  and  excess  of  dissimulation  among  mankind.  These,  it  is 
said,  make  ail  possible  efforts  to  appear  wiser,  better,  and  honester  than  io 
reality  they  are.  They  affect  the  ijehavior,  the  voice,  the  apijearance  of  the 
most  rigorous  virtue.  This  is  a  part  of  their  art,  and  I  declare  that  as  it  is 
art  and  not  Nature  they  could  not  sustain  tlie  r6le  consecutively,  for  there 
would  be  times  when  they  would  be  otf  tbeir  gnard  and  expose  their  real 
character,  even  if  the  natural  contours  and  outlines  did  not  expose  them. 


They  study  to  deceive  till  they  are  able  to  remove  every  doubt,  de- 
stroy every  suspicion,  that  is  entertained  of  their  worth.  Men  of  tUe  most 
acute  penetration,  the  greatest  understanding,  and  even  those  who  have  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  pliysiognomy,  daily  are  and  still  continue 
to  be  deceived  b}'  theii-  arts.  How,  therefore,  may  physiognomy  Iw  reduced 
to  a  true  and  certain  science?  I  am  ready  to  grant  it  is  i)os8ibie  to  carry 
the  art  of  dissimulation  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  excess,  and  by  this  art 
the  most  discerning  man  may  be  amazingly  deceived.  But,  although  I  inoal 
freely  grant  all  this,  I  still  hold  this  objection  against  the  cerminty  of 
physiognomy  to  be  infinitely'  less  important  than  some  believe,  and  this, 
principally,  for  the  two  following  reasons;— 

1.  Tbere  are  many  features  or  parts  of  the  body  which  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  dissimulation, 

2.  Because  dissimulation  has  itself  eertiiin  and  sensible  tokens,  thong^i 
they  may  not  be  definable  by  lines  or  words.  Wliat  man,  for  example,  how< 
ever  subtle,  would  be  able  to  alter  tlie  conformation  of  his  bones  according 
to  his  pleasure  ?  Can  any  man  give  himself,  instead  of  a  flat,  a  bold  and 
arched  forehead,  or  a  sharp,  indented  forehead,  when  Nature  has  given  him 
one  arched  and  round  ?  Who  can  change  the  color  and  position  of  his  e3*e- 
brows  ?  Can  any  man  bestow  on  himself  thick,  bushy  eyebrows  when  they 
are  either  thin  or  wholly  deficient  of  hair?  Can  any  fashion  the  flat  and 
short  into  the  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  nose  f  Who  can  make  his  lips 
thin  or  his  lips  thick  ?  Who  can  change  a  round  into  a  pointed  or  a  pointetl 
Into  a  round  sliin  ?  Who  can  alter  the  color  of  his  eyes,  or  give  them  at 
his  pleasure  more  or  less  lustre  ?  Where  is  the  art,  where  the  dissimulation, 
that  can  make  the  blue  eye  brown,  the  gray  ohe  black,  or,  if  it  be  flat,  give 
it  rotundity  ? 

An  irascible  man,  however  mild,  however  calm  or  placid  a  mien  he 
may  assume,  cannot  alter  tlie  color  and  lowering  of  his  eye,  the  nature  and 
curling  of  his  hair,  or  the  nitiialion  of  his  teeth. 

It  will  still  be  objected  tliat  enouj^h  remains  of  the  exterior  parts  of 
man  which  are  capable  of  dissimulation  in' a  very  high  degree.  Granted; 
but  we  cannot  grant  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  such  dissimulation,  for 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  kind  of  disnimulation  but  has  its  certain  and  senssb/e 
tokens,  though  they  may  not  be  deflnabte  by  lines  and  words. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  object  but  in  the  observer.* 


Also:— 


Lavater'B  Essays,  pp.  83,  H  85. 
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The  last  sentence  of  Lavater  explains  a  great  deal.  If  as 
much  observation  were  put  into  the  study  of  the  human  face 
as  is  given  to  a  score  of  useless,  fashionable  accomplishments,  it 
would  be  uo  longer  the  profound  mystery  that  it  is,  and  rogues 
and  villains  would  stand  unmasked  before  tlic  gaze  of  all,  and  in 
order  to  associate  with  honest  citizens  woidd  be  obliged  to  amend 
their  lives  or  be  sliunned  as  are  vicious  beasts  and  venomous  ser- 
pents, whose  physiognomy  is  understood  and  consequently  serves 
as  a  warning  to  people  to  "stand  off"  or  be  bitten.  Children  even 
are  governed  by  the  appearance  of  the  physiognomy  in  their  deal- 
ings with  animals.  As  proof  I  offer  tiie  following :  A  little  girl 
living  in  the  Santa  (^'niz  Mountains  once  told  me  that  when  she 
saw  a  snake  with  a  head  pointed  hke  an  earth-worm  slie  was  not 
afrud  of  it,  but  when  she  met  one  with  a  broad,  flat  head  she  took 
a  stick  and  killed  it,  for  that  sort  were  poisonous.  If  people  were 
as  much  on  their  guard  against  the  low,  broad,  flat-headed  human 
serpents  whom  they  meet,  they  would  not  be  so  often  stung  by 
them,  for  form  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Nature,  carries  the  same 
meaning  tliat  it  does  in  the  snake,  viz.,  secretivencss,  destmctive- 
ness,  revenge,  low  instincts,  bad  temper,  and  ver)'  little,  if  any, 
Conscien  tiousness. 

Where  Conscientiousness  is  large  it  will  influence  all  the  other 
facilities,  and  will  assist  in  producing  tliorougltii^sa  in  all  that  one 
undertakes.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of  force  and  courage  in  moral 
movements,  and  to  the  unskilled  reader  of  character  seems  often  to 
be  oombativeness  or  ^otism,  so  earnest  and  forcible  are  its  mani- 
festations. Many  dehcate  women,  witliout  a  particle  of  true  com- 
bative force,  will  push  forward  a  great  moral  movement,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  temperance  cause  or  labor  reform,  with  a  vigor 
and  boldness  which  resembles  combativeness,  but  which  is  the 
efect  of  large  Conscientiousness.  When  associated  with  Credenc- 
ireness  and  Veneration  it  will  lead  the  infirm  even  to  deeds  which 
endanger  life. 

fkich  faculty,  when  largely  developed,  exhibits  great  power, 
and  Self-will,  when  very  lai^e,  throws  out  a  force  which  is  as 
palpable  and  tangible  to  the  sensitive  as  is  the  presence  of  any 
material  object.  Large  Conscientiousness  makes  itself  felt  in 
every  company  and  community,  and  villains  stand  rebuked  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  endowed  with  a  large  share  of  moral 
ibice  and  courage. 

Integrity,  rectitude,  and  moral  sense  are  exhibited  in  varying 
degrees  in  many  of  the  higher  animals.  The  horse  and  dog  are 
notable  examples  of  its  action.  Indeed,  some  of  these  creatures 
have  exhibited  a  higher  grade  of  morality  tlian  many  savage  tribes, 
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aud  would  put  to  blush  many  human  beings  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  church  and  school  education.  Monuments  have  been 
erected  in  various  cities  in  memory  of  the  fidelity  to  a  trust  or 
faithful  attachment  of  dogs  to  their  masters.  The  most  honor  and 
honesty  among  animals  is  exhibited  by  those  wliose  boni/  sys- 
tems predominate^  and  among  these  classes  the  square-boned 
ones  are  the  most  honorable.  Compare,  for  example,  a  square- 
boned  mastiff  with  the  round-boned  fox,  and  you  will  have  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  relative  degree  of  honesty  revealed  by  these 
two  diverse  forms  and  structures. 


Definition, — Stability,  perseverance,  resolution,  pertinacity, 
fixed  methods ;  steady,  persistent  action ;  decision,  endurance, 
courage,  fortitude. 

Excess  of  Finnness  results  in  stubbornness  and  unreasoning 
dogmatism,  and  produces  a  hard,  obdurate,  unlovely  character. 

Deficienci/  of  Firmness  creates  a  vacillating,  sliifting,  change 
able  disposition,  without  perseverance  or  capacity  to  carry  plans 
and  works  to  a  finality.  It  makes  one  seem  cowardly,  and  the 
lack  of  a  developed  chin  has  always  something  in  it  suggestive  of 
inferiority,  for  no  animal  has  a  chin,  and  wlien  the  human  being 
is  greatly  lacking  in  this  respect  he  possesses  the  umiahle  character 
of  an  inferior  animal. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  most  decisive  facial  sign  of 
Firmness  is  the  length  downward  and  forward  of  the  cliin.  Other 
facial  signs  are  projecting  cheek-bones  and  a  square,  bony  forehead. 
A  predominance  of  the  bony  system  affords  the  best  illustration 
of  this  faculty,  and  the  bodily  signs  are  shown  by  large  bones  and 
joints,  long  and  square-boned  hands  and  fingers,  prominent 
knuckles,  and  flat,  bony  feet. 

The  sign  in  the  chin  is  the  most  reliable  facial  evidence  of 
perseverance  and  steadfastness.  A  receding  chin  shows  a  decided 
lack  of  this  faculty. 

Description  of  Firmness. — As  tliis  faculty  is  caused  by  a  fine 
development  of  the  bony  system,  we  shall  find  its  principal  sign  in 
the  length  downward  and  forward  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  Where 
the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw  are  long  and  broad,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  osseous  system  is  one  of  the  chief  systems  of  the  body; 
hence,  the  capacity  for  firm,  luiyielding,  persistent  action  will  be 
present.    The  force  evolved  from  the  action  of  this  trait  represents 
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Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  ttliall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 
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a  certain  kind  of  will-power  or  determination,  yet  is  not  pure 
Self-will.  This  laculty  is  derived  from  tlie  muscular  system,  and 
will  be  described  hereafter.  Firmness  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  former,  for  its  methods  oi*  action,  as  well  as  its  origin,  are 
quite  diiferent,  and  after  analyzing  the  two  one  would  never  con- 
found them. 

Firmness  is  a  quiet,  pei-sistent  force  which  canics,  measures, 
and  pursues  plans  in  a  calm,  patient,  and  continuous  manner,  with- 
out noisy  demonstration.  It  gives  to  the  character  the  power  to 
follow  a  purpose  or  plan  with  fidelit}-  until  it  is  accomplished,  and 
those  possessing  it  largely  will  keep  tlie  mind  ftxcd  upon  a  plan 
for  years,  and  carry  it  out  successfully  to  tlic  end;  even  if  great 
and  innumerable  obstacles  intervene  in  tlie  meantime,  they  will 
again  and  again  return  to  the  plan  or  purpose,  and  are  never 
satisfied  untU  the  object  is  actiieved.  The  faces  of  all  persons  who 
have  made  their  mark  in  the  world  in  any  great  enterpiise  disclose 
this  sign  in  the  face. 

The  bull-dog  among  animals  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this  trait,  and  exhibits  in  his  pliysiognomy  and  bony  build  the 
unfailing  signs  for  persistency.  The  ass  and  mule  are  examples 
of  the  perversion  of  this  faculty.  In  these  creatures  we  find  an 
exf^essive  developmenf  of  hone,  hence  an  excess  or  perversion  of 
firmness,  which  results  in  obstinacy,  contrariness,  mulishness,  per- 
versity, dogged  obstinacy,  and  uiut-nsonableness.  In  contrast  to 
these  animals,  both  in  character  and  formation,  we  find  the  several 
deer  tribes,  as,  for  example,  tlie  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer,  the 
wapiti,  and  the  roebuck.  These  animals  have  relatively  less 
muscle  than  bone,  and  present  in  the  contour  of  their  jaws  a  most 
decided  difference  from  that  of  the  ass  and  bull-dog,  the  fox,  and 
sheep.  These  animals  are  posseswHl  of  little  firmness  or  {jersistency, 
and  present  entirely  different  cliaracteristics  and  bodily  formation 
from  the  first-mentioned  animals. 

Those  persons  whost^  lower  jaws  exhibit  an  excess  of  bone 
are  like  the  mule  and  bull-dog  in  cliaractcr,  and,  like  tliesc  creatures, 
always  show  a  desire  to  hold  back  and  dissent  from  views  and 
plans  which  would  benefit  them,  if  adopted,  but  which  are  opposed 
spontaneously  and  without  cause  by  tliosc  who  possess  tins  excess 
of  bone  and  obstinacy.  AVhen  questioned  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  opposition,  they  reply,  "Oh,  I  just  felt  that  way."  They  have 
no  r€(tson  to  offer,  and  this  answer  reveals  the  natural  and  imiindive 
action  of  the  perversion  of  this  most  useful  and  moral  faculty. 

Firmness  assists  all  other  traits,  whether  of  the  intellect  or 
moral  nature ;  so,  also,  does  it  assist  the  rogue  in  his  wickedness, 
but,  as  the  osseous  system  is  not  conducive  to  immorality,  we  shall 
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rarely  find  any  very  iiardened  villains  with  this  system  dominant 
Many  rogues  become  such  through  lack  of  bone  and  chin,  for, 
not  possessing  sufficient  stable  and  firm  material  iu  their  physiques 
to  enable  them  to  persevere  in  any  steady  course,  they  drift  into 
crime;  and  herein  is  another  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of  bone, 
for  many  pTOfessional  pickpockets  and  shoplifters  are  destitute  of  a 
good,  square^  honif  organization^  and  are  long  and  slim,  sleek  and 
sinuous,  like  tlie  dishonest  classes  of  prowling  animals,  such  as  the 
coon,  the  fox,  the  opossum,  the  rat,  and  cat.  These  sneakish  rogues 
are  destitute  in  most  cases  of  a  real  chin,  or,  at  most,  have  a  very 
narrow  or  receding  one.    The  reader  is  not  to  understand  that  a 


out  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  his  neighborhood.  The  location 
of  the  local  sign  of  Firmness  in  the  face  is  highly  significant,  and 
announces  its  importance  to  the  entire  mental  and  bodily  organi- 
zation. Its  nearest  neighbor  is  Conscientiousness  (shown  by 
width  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  chin).  It  is  also  adjoining 
Economy,  Benevolence,  Love  of  Home  and  Country,  and  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  face,  and  assists  in  creating  outlines  of 
strength  and  beauty.  No  one  can  be  considered  beautiful  who 
lacks  chin  development,  no  matter  how  perfect  in  form  and 
rich  in  color  the  countenance  may  be;  a  defect  here  neutralizes  all 
other  appearances. 


Princtiml  facial  B'gii,  Firmne'*.  Tilts  lady,  by  her 
iiiclomitable  jierseveraiioe,  lowo  fnini  a  liumlile  position 
to  that  of  the  first  female  oratornf  the  world,  lier  face 
expresses  Firmness,  t'onscientioiisness,  Force.  Citiimge, 
SelE-eNteem,  AiiprobativeTiess,  f>anK>iaKe.  Jlemory  of 
Events.  Frieii<lshii>,  Hope,  Analysis,  iler  quality  is  flue, 
and  the  color  of  her  eyes  and  hair  fthuws  Intensity  nt 
feelings  and  dramatic  fervor.  Her  Uterary  stvle  is 
clear,  decided,  and  energetic.  She  in  a  radical  reformer, 
fearless  and  honomble. 


Fig.  18.— anna  DICKINSON. 


receding  chin  is  the  sign  of 
a  roguish  nature;  it  indi- 
cates the  lack  of  firmness, 
and  firmness  is  the  founda- 
tion of  reliable,  stable 
character.  Many  amiable, 
generous,  and  truthful 
people  lack  chin  develop- 
ment, but  where  it  is  both 
receding  and  narrow  the 
character  has  no  foundation 
in  integrity  and  persever- 
ance, without  which  no  one 
can  be  said  to  be  truly 
honest  or  honorable.  A 
rogue,  such  as  is  spoken 
of  above,  exhibits  the  sig^ns 
of  liis  knavish  character 
all  over  him,  and  lack  of 
firmness  or  chin  is  only 
one  of  the  many  signals 
of  warning  which  he  holds 
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All  undeveloped,  immature  persons,  such  as  infants  and  imbe- 
ciles, are  lacking  in  firmness,  hence,  of  chin.  All  undeveloped 
races,  such  as  the  Negro,  Mongolian,  etc.,  disclose  a  lack  of  chin 
development,  as  well  as  of  stability  and  pei'severance.  Many 
animals — the  ape  tribes,  for  example — possess  no  sign  for  firmness, 
neither  in  their  physiognomies  nor  in  their  general  formation;  for 
they  are  similar  to  the  natural  sneak  and  pickpocket,  slim  and 
sinuous,  without  any  bones  that  are  perceptible,  and  they  are  thus 
enabled  by  virtue  of  their  build  to  be  mischievoua  and  tricky; 
unlike  the  horse  and  dog, 
whose  bones  project  from 
every  portion  of  their 
bodies,  and  who  are  rela- 
tively honest,  reliable,  and 
steady. 

Firmness  is  an  attri- 
bute only  of  developed 
races  and  individuals.  Man 
is  the  only  being  endowed 
with  a  chin.  The  length 
of  the  chin  is  one  of  the 
facial  indications  of  the 
bony  structure,  and  in  com- 
bination with  Conscien- 
tiousness (width  of  chin)  is 
the  base  of  the  heroic. 
Indeed,  Conscientiousness 
is  the  primal  cause  of  moral 
action  ;  true  heroism  could 
spring  from  no  other  mo- 
tive. Firmness  gives  the 
pQwer  for  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple^ truth,  and  justice. 
Conscientiousness  needs  the 
aid  of  tliis  trait  to  give  it 

ftersiatent  and  consistent  action.  The  chin  is  the  seat  of  heroic 
character,  which  depends  upon  the  firm  and  substantial  nature  of 
bone  for  its  support. 

A  certain  writer  on  pliysiognomy — Redfield — ^has  given  the 
chin  as  the  locality  for  the  signs  of  Amativeness.  He  certainly 
could  not  have  considered  the  nature  of  bone  in  this  connection. 
We  do  not  love  frith  our  Jmies.  Love  signs  are  found  predomi- 
nating in  those  who  are  the  most  emotional  and  impressible,  and 
bony  persons  are  just  the  opposite  of  this.    Muscle  and  &X  are 
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Prlncl|tal  facial  filgn,  Piimne!<s,  Bhown  by  length 
anil  forwnrti  nrnjeotinn  nf  the  rhiii.  Thin  flue  profile  of 
Oeorge  Waomnetcm  IHiiPtratex  well  tlie  faeiilty  of  Flrin- 
nesH.  It:  wai<  owiiiii  to  hlx  undaunted  perseverance,  firm 


and  bonoralde  conduct  that  the  I'liited  st^tett  became 
an  independent  envemment.  With  less  cliin  he  could 
not  bave  sucecetled  a«  he  did.  The  profile  exhibits  bin 
Pirmneos,  Eseentivenew.  Veneration,  t^elf-will,  and 
practiral  slope  of  the  forelieail  to  Rood  advantage. 
He  w«8  ni>ted  more  for  honorable,  llrm  conduct  and 
general  practicality  than  for  brilliancy  of  intellect. 
Although  he  pottsefispd  an  excellent  mental  endowment, 
it  was  more  In  the  dirertion  of  practical  atfaini  than 
literature,  vet  liis  stvie  of  writing  was  term,  clear, 
strong,  and  "direct.  The  snlendor  of  his  eharaoter  was 
not  tarnished  by  any  weakness. 
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more  easily  acted  upon  than  bone,  and  the  physiognomical  sign 
of  love  will  be  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  just  as  love  is  found 
more  largely  developed  in  emotional,  muscular  people.  Muscular, 
dimpled  chins^  it  is  true,  disclose  love  signs.  They  also  show  rela- 
tively less  firmness.  A  dimpled  chin  tells  us  that  the  muscular 
system  is  in  the  ascendeucy,  or  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  principal  sys- 
tems in  the  persons  exliibiting  it;  while  prominent  and  broad, 
bony  chins  announce  the  dominance  of  tlie  osseous  system,  together 
with  the  accompanying  traits  of  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness. 
Bone  shows  more  of  integrity  and  endurance  ;  muscle,  more  of  the 
will,  of  art  capacities,  and  affectional  nature.  Length  of  cliiu  indi- 
cates perseverance  and  calm,  firm,  persistent  action,  rather  than 
what  is  termed  "  will-power."  This  exhibits  itself  in  sudden  out- 
bursts of  violent  temper,  and  as  suddenly  subsides.  The  long, 
broad  and  fleshy,  vegetative  chin  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
former.  Its  indications  are  quite  different,  for  the  latter  usually 
denotes  commonplace  or  stupid  minds.  This  distinction  must  be 
thoroughly  understood.  The  nature  of  bone,  like  that  of  rock, 
offers  a  steady  resistance  and  pressure,  and  large  firmness  is  the 
residt  of  a  large  development  of  the  bony  system.  Muscle  has  a 
reactive  property,  and  Will-power  is  based  on  and  exhibited  by 
muscular  movements  purely,  just  the  same  as  are  most  of  the  other 
emotions. 

Firmness  is  one  of  the  most  sustaining  powers  of  the  mental 
as  well  as  physical  organization.  In  long-continued  illness,  as  well 
as  in  the  severe  crises  of  disease,  no  faculty,  not  even  Hope,  so 
sustains  and  tipholds  the  patient  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  it 
conquers  by  submitting  and  endiiring.  It  gives  the  power  for  self- 
control  and  self-denial,  which  are  so  essential  in  every  enterprise 
where  success  is  desired ;  and  Self-control  is  almost  an  omniscient 
faculty.  Use  it  as  we  will,  whether  to  stem  the  course  of  a  disease 
and  oppose  steadily  by  firm  and  reliant  will,  or  whether  in  a  battle 
for  human  rights  in  the  great  reforms  which  shake  the  world  to  its 
centre,  or  whether  used  in  pushing  forward  great,  material  enter- 
prises, this  faculty  is  the  one  of  all  others  most  needed. 

The  world  is  plentifully  supplied  with  genitises  without 
Firmness,  who,  through  lack  of  this  faculty,  will  never  be  heard 
of  as  such.  Examine  the  faces  of  all  men  and  women  who  have 
Jed  the  world  in  great  moral  or  material  movements,  and  we  shall 
find  in  every  instance  a  full  development  of  Firmness.  A  person 
must  be  possessed  of  the  most  transcendent  genius  to  achieve 
a  name  and  success  without  a  fair  share  of  this  characteiistic. 
There  may  be  such,  but  I  have  never  observed  a  physiognomy 
of  any  one  who  has  by  personal  merit  achieved  great  success 
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in  life  who  was  greatly  deficient  in  this  strong  and  enduring  trait. 
Great  and  powerful  as  this  trait  is,  it  must  be  balanced  by  reason 
and  009t8cience  to  make  it  most  effective,  else  it  degenerates  into 
obstinacy,  which  is  allied  to  stupidity, as  in  the  ass  and  mule;  or 
savage  ferocity,  as  in  the  bull-dog.  All  faculties  need  balance  to 
make  them  of  the  highest  efficiency,  and  all  well-balanced  char- 
acters require  sufficient  stabihty  and  continuity  of  purpose  to  make 
them  harmonious  and  beautiful. 

The  signs  for  Firmness  may  be  seen  all  over  the  individual  in 
whom  the  osseous  system  is  supreme.  Yet  one  of  the  most  reliable 
facial  signs  is  the  one  given  in  the  length  of  the  chin  or  lower  jaw- 
bone. A  good  physiognomist  may  tell,  by  the  enlarged  joints  of 
the  fingers  and  by  the  projection  of  the  wrist-joints,  or  by  the  bony 
ankle,  projecting  heel,  or  long,  narrow,  and  flat  foot,  that  Firmness 
is  present,  for  these  are  all  signs  of  the  supremacy  of  the  bony 
system,  and  this  trait  is  one  of  its  chief  attributes. 

The  faculty  of  Firmness  is  exhibited  in  all  of  Nature's  works ; 
in  the  unyielding  positions  of  the  rocks  and  trees ;  in  the  steady, 
persistent  action  and  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as 
in  the  fixedness  of  the  laws  rgulating  the  seasons  and  the  tides ; 
and  all  the  constantly  recurring  natural  phenomena  tell  us  that 
Firmness  is  in  harmony  with  those  natural  and  eternal  principles 
which  have  their  foundations  in  the  very  nature  of  the  universe. 

There  are  vai7ing  degrees  of  Firmness  observable  in  different 
characters.  Some  faces  exhibit  very  little  of  the  power  to  stick  to 
anything,  while  others  disclose  a  force  in  this  direction  most  extra- 
ordinary. Where  this  trait  is  well  developed,  in  combination  with 
"  Self-will,"  the  character  will  be  most  unyielding,  obdurate,  and 
impossible  to  change,  and  unless  accompanied  with  other  controll- 
ing and  modifying  traits,  such  as  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness, 
or  a  strong  affectional  nature,  the  character  will  be  irremediably 
hard  and  tyrannical.    Fortunately,  we  rarely  find  this  combination. 

Those  undertaking  a  serious  study  of  physiognomy  must  learn 
to  calculate  the  degree  of  control  which  each  development  of  this 
trait  will  have  upon  other  faculties  in  combination  in  every  case 
observed.  A  good,  broad,  and  long,  bony  chin  may  be  covered  by 
and  surrounded  with  fat,  and,  in  this  case,  Firmness  will  be  tem- 
pered by  the  softer  feehngs,  and,  if  the  individual  is  very  fat,  the 
qiialUy  of  Firmness  will  be  modified ;  the  activity  of  this  faculty 
will  not  be  so  great  as  where  there  is  much  loss  fatty  tissue,  for  a 
great  mass  of  fat  imjiedes  and  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persist- 
ent, plodding  methods.  All  these  various  differences  in  com- 
bination must  be  observed  and  summed  up  in  the  reading  of  a 
character  before  a  true  and  just  verdict  can  be  rendered.  ^ 
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THE  FACULTY  OP  ECONOMY. 

DefiniiUm. — Frugality;  saving,  prudent,  and  comnion-Bense 
use  of  materials,  strength,  and  time ;  judicious  expenditure  of 
money;  wise  plans  for  managing  the  household  or  business  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  live  within  one's  means ;  opposed  in  its  nature 
and  action  to  both  parsimony  and  extravagance. 

The  physiological  action  of  Economy  is  shown  by  a  well- 
nourished  body,  which  contains  a  sufficient  store  of  vital  materials 

to  meet  any  uncommon 
demands  upon  it,  as  in 
protracted  labor,  long-con- 
tinued sickness,  or  old  age. 

An  excessive  deveiop- 
ment  of  Economy  creates 
a  spirit  of  littleness,  mean- 
ness, parsimony,  niggard- 
liness, and  miserliness.  The 
pinched  face,  thin  lips,  and 
shriveled  aspect  of  noted 
misers  reveal  the  utter 
poverty  of  their  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  a  bal- 
anced and  sound  judg- 
ment. 

A  deficiency  of  Econ- 
omy tends  to  prodigality, 
dissipation,  injudicious  use 
of  money,  time,  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  all  the 
conservative  forces  of  life, 
such  as  friends,  home,  and 
health ;  for  he  who  has 
not  sufficient  wisdom  to 
conserve  his  means  usually  lacks  abihty  to  protect  his  health,  or 
to  value  friends  and  worldly  opportunities. 

Facial  ami  Bodily  Signs. — The  physiological  base  of  Econ- 
omy is  found  in  the  action  of  the  glandular  system,  which  stores 
up  adipose  tissue  for  any  unusual  demand  which  may  be  made 
upon  it;  hence,  the  most  decisive  signs  are  shown  by  the  develo])- 
ment  of  that  tissue  in  close  contiguity- to  the  mouth  and  chin. 
One  very  noticeable  sign  is  the  "dew-lap,"  a  peculiar  fold  of  fat 
and  muscle  under  the  chin,  so  called  from  its  re^mblance  to  the 
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Fio.  aa— LUCRETIA  B.  MOTT. 
Principal  facial  hIkii  nf  Economy,  development  of 
adipose  tiiMne  under  tlie  cliin  and  lower  cheelui.  The 
law  of  tlie  HtralKhl  line  and  square  ipnrems  tills  face. 
This  ni»de»t  and  Intellectual  face  dlt^closex  the  faculty 
of  Economy.  All  womanly  traits  are  exhibited  In  this 
countenance.  Mrs.  Mott  was  noted  for  her  humanity, 
intellect,  sympathy,  oratory,  and  modesty.  Asa  valiant 
refui'iner,  ner  balanced  judf^ment  made  her  a  true  cnn- 
servntorof  all  her  resources;  herCon^Hentiousneiwled 
her  to  value  time,  ouportuiilty,  talent,  friends,  and 
monev.  and  by  carefuliiefw  In  the  use  of  all  tliese  Bhe 
had  plenty  to  Hiiare  with  others.  The  signs  of  Oonscien- 
tiousnesa,  Firmness,  MIrtlifulnem,  Friendabijp,  I^n- 
gu^e.  Veneration,  Lxecuttveness,  Reason,  and  Benev- 
olence are  all  large.  Ht^r  style  of  Argument  in  speaklnE 
was  clear,  logical,  and  iiersuaslve.  Hhe  waa  a  notea 
anti-slavery  orabir,  and  a  pioneer  advocate  of  woman's 
equality,  and  was  a  cousin  of  Benjunln  Franklin. 
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neck  of  the  cow  and  ox,  whose  well-stored  bodies  show  the  saving, 
storing  principle  of  ithysical  ecmtomy.  Other  facial  signs  of  the 
saving  disposition  are  known  by  fullness  of  the  cheeks  below  the 
signs  for  Alimentiveness.  These  signs  point  to  the  physical  phase 
merely  of  this  faculty.  One  very  conspicuous  mental  sign  is  seen 
in  a  ^ight  projection  forward  of  the  chin,  also  in  width  of  its  bony 
structure.  A  well-nourished  and  well-balanced  body  is  a  secondary 
sign,  while  a  thin,  impoverished  body,  with  a  shriveled,  pinched, 
wrinkled  and  juiceless-looking  face,  denote  a  lack  of  tliis  most 
usefiU  trait.  The  physiognomies  of  many  great  misers  present  this, 
appearance.  The  lack  of  sustaining  power  in  the  bodily  functions 
deprives  them  of  good, 
sound  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  care  and  use  of  their 
bodies;  hence,  they  starve 
themselves  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  are 
saving  something. 

Another  facial  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of 
the  saving  faculty  is  shown 
by  a  small,  narrow  mouth, 
with  the  upper  canine 
teeth  overlapping,  as  seen 
in  the  rat,  the  squirrel,  and 
other  rodents.  This  form 
of  feature  denotes  both  the 
acquisitive  and  saving  pro- 
pensities. It  discloses  the 
desire  to  gain  by  littles, 
sometimes  dishonestly  or 
by  begging  or  hinting,  etc., 
as  well  as  by  the  love  of 
hoarding  up  all  sorts  of 
things,  each  individual  showing  a  special  liking  for  One  class  of 
objects,  yet  all  evincing  a  desire  to  hoard,  apparently  for  the  mere 
love  of  possession.  Hoarding  up  materials  without  having  any 
design  of  using  them  is  the  perversion  of  Economy.  Using  them 
with  sense  and  judgment  is  the  normal  action  of  this  faculty  and 
function. 

Descbiption  of  Economy. — We  often  hear  the  expression,  the 
wonderfid  economy  of  Nature,"  as  if  Nature  were  obliged  to  be 
niggardly  of  her  forces  and  materials  in  order  that  everj'  require- 
ment of  the  world  and  of  the  human  family  should  be  met 
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Fig.  21.— HKNJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Prfncfiial  farlal  «ien.  KodiKimy,  The  law  of  the 
square.  Btr:ii(;ht  line,  aixl  tiiie  curve  covernx  this  fatre. 
Krnjamin  Franklin  wa.1  noted  for  hiH  larfce  <'oi>Kcien- 
tlonsnesH.  Reason,  anil  I'atriotlitm.  Ills  balanced  intel- 
lect led  hitn  to  lie  n  great  economist  IwUi  in  Kmall  and 
threat  mattent.  His  s\%\\»  for  Kriinomy,  J»ve  of  Hnnie 
and  of  YounK  are  well  defined.  Friendr>lii|),  Self-es> 
teem,  lAuenafte,  Mlrthfnlneas,  KxecHtlvenetw,  Self-will, 
Analyflis.  Keaflon,  and  <'onRtriirtiveneKH  are  very  large. 
He  was  an  Inventor,  a  fcood  mecliaiiir,  a  diiwoverer,  a 
fine  fltatesinan  and  writer,  a  patriot,  and  philanthropist 
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Although  Nature  is  most  bountifully  generous  in  her  gifts  to  all, 
she  is  so  by  reason  of  not  allowing  anything  to  go  to  waste ;  all 
her  productions  are  of  use.  A  wise,  prudent,  and  well-halanced 
man  imitates  Nature  by  stiving  that  he  may  be  generous,  for  it  is 
only  by  thus  doing  tliat  lie  is  enabled  to  have  anything  to  use  in 
time  of  great  need,  or  to  give  to  those  less  able  to  save.  Now,  this 
principle  of  Nature  is  wonderfully  manifested  in  man's  organism, 
as  are  indeed  all  of  the  finidamental  principles  of  the  universe,  and 
all  fundamental  laws  of  man's  mind  have  a  physical  base,  that  is, 
are  related  directly  to  some  bodily  i'unction .  from  which  their 
ability  is  derived.  The  primitive  principles  of  man's  organism 
manifest  themselves  in  primitive  tissues;  accordingly,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  storhig-up  function  and  faculty  most  developed  or 
primarily  receiving  its  impulse  and  power  from  that  source  which 
originates  and  manufactures,  so  to  speak,  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
the  entire  human  organism,  viz.,  from  the  glandular  system. 

This  system  is  usually  most  active  in  childhood,  and  all  healthy 
infants  exhibit  many  of  the  ph//sical,  facUd  sigm  of  economy  in  a 
very  marked  maimer,  not  only  about  the  mouth,  cheeks  and  neck, 
but  all  over  the  entire  body,  thus  showing  by  this  development  of 
the  softer  tissues  that  Nature  has  stored  away  sufficient  vital 
material  to  meet  tlie  exacting  demands  of  teething,  and  all  the 
numerous  ailments  to  which  children  in  civilized  lilc  are  subject. 
Old  age  also  furnishes  another  striking  example  of  the  conserving 
power  of  Nature,  for,  as  men  and  women  approach  the  grand 
climacteric  of  fifty  years  of  age.  Nature  again  commences  the 
storing  up  process,  and  both  men  and  women,  almost  universally, 
have  stored  up  sufficient  extra  tissue  to  enable  them  to  keep  up 
the  normal  stimdard  of  temperature,  and  also  to  aid  them  in 
meeting  any  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  their  organism 
by  disease  or  by  the  increased  feebleness  and  infirmities  of  old 
age.  It  is  thus  that  Nature  provides  mankind  with  the  necessary 
materials  with  which  to  meet  all  the  usual  crises  and  emergencies 
of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  gmve.  A  wonderful  manifestation 
of  her  marvellous  powers  of  economy,  conservation,  bounty,  and 
generosity ! 

Now,  having  elaborated  the  idea  of  the  physical  base  of  what 
might  seem  a  piu-ely  mental  trait  (as  the  mind  is  usually  conceived 
of  by  the  masses),  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  be«t-nour- 
ished  and  best-balanced  bodies  produce  the  wisest  and  most  pmdeiit 
plans  for  the  economical  use,  disbursement,  and  distribution  of 
materials. 

It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  all  observers,  that  all  ill-proportioned 
persons,  whether  tliey  be  distuiguished  by  grossness  or  an  over- 
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development  of  adipose  tissue,  ou  the  one  liand,  or  whether  they 
lack  a  normal  supply  of  tliis  element,  or  if  they  l>e  cliaracterized 
by  great  angularity  (caused  by  over-development  of  bone  and  a 
dispropoition  of  tlie  softer  elements,  sut^h  as  fat  and  muscle),  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  occupy  ^wsitions  where  the  wise  and 
judicious  us6  of  means  on  a  large  scale  is  demanded,  for  the 
reason  that  their  minds,  like  their  bodies,  are  out  of  proportion; 
hence,  the  highest  talent  in  tlie  direction  of  laying  out  money  or 
using  material  resources  is  lacking  in  these  classes.  Men  of  broad 
and  sound  judgment  are  never  characterized  by  dispro portioned 
bodies,  but,  like  Benjamin  Frankhn  and  George  Pcabody,  and  other 
noted  conservators,  are  noted  for  a  certain  degree  of  symmetry  or 
harmony  in  their  physical  and  mental  structures.  Now,  unless 
Nature  has  in  the  first  place  endowed  one  with  the  jfosmhUifies  of 
a  well-proportioned  body,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
develop  such  symmetry  of  body  and  mind  as  will  enable  him  to  be 
eminent  in  the  management  of  material  or  mental  resources.  The 
bodies  and  faces  of  misers  reveal  the  inharmony,  disproportion,  and 
angularity  or  one-sidednessof  their  make-up,  and  this  one-sidedness 
is  shown  by  the  smallness  of  their  ideas,  the  narrowness  of  their 
lives,  their  utter  lack  of  influence  upon  their  friends  and  in  their 
community,  and  by  their  illiberality  in  every  thought  and  deed. 
Most  of  them  are  narrow-minded,  and  all  lack  the  social  feelings 
whir;h  are  so  pronounced  in  men  of  breadth ;  the  domestic  nature 
is  deficient,  and  although  some  of  them  have,  at  certain  periods 
of  their  lives,  exhibited  considerable  mental  abihty,  yet  the  manner 
of  their  living,  by  denying  themselves  the  most  ordinaiy  comforts, 
and  living  without  the  practice  of  the  social  and  domestic  virtues 
and  obhgations,  proves  the  poverty  and  ihliarmony  of  their 
minds. 

As  a  normal  or  balanced  degree  of  Economy  discloses  a  normal 
or  balanced  condition  of  mind,  so  an  excessive  amount  of  this  trait 
announces  a  deficiency  of  other  traits  for  which  this  is  in  some  sort  a 
compensation.  The  sign  shown  by  a  slight  elongation  of  the  bone  of 
the  chin  1  have  observed  in  many  worthy  characters.  Where  this  is 
conspicuous,  it  is  caused  by  a  combination  of  C'onscientiousness 
and  Firmness,  and  arises  from  a  conscientious  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  to  preserve  from  destruction  any  thing  of  any  value 
whatsoever,  while  Firmness  gives  continuity.  Now,  most  persons 
who  present  this  sign  have  generally  some  difficulty  in  acquiring, 
for  which  this  trait  is  the  compensation.  One  may  be  slow  in  his 
movements,  hence  not  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  more 
capable.  Another  may  have  fewer  tastes  to  gratify,  hence  has 
less  mental  energy  to  put  forth  in  acquiiing,  and  Nature^ gives  as 
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a  substitute  tlie  faculty  of  holding  on  to  and  storing  up  little  by 
little  small  gains,  thus  preserving  tliis  class  from  want  and  destitu- 
tion. I  have  observed  chanu  t(;rs,  in  whom  the  saving  principle 
was  most  decided,  who  were  able  to  earn  little  as  compared  with 
many  othere,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  their  more  simple  tastes  and 
habits,  had  more  means  laid  up  at  the  year's  end  tlian  those  who 
earned  many  times  as  much. 

True  Economy  is  not  meanness  nor  parsimony.  It  is  only  by 
practicing  it  that  we  arc  able  to  be  generous  or  benevolent.  Spend- 
thrifts are  never  able  to  give  for  the  reason  that  they  have  nothing 
laid  up  for  emergencies.  Prodigals  of  healtli  have  never  any 
strength  to  impart  to  otliei-s.  It  is  only  the  prudent  conservator 
of  both  means  and  healtli  who  is  able  to  benefit  and  bless  mankind 
by  his  strength  and  resources. 

Acquisitiveness  is  not  Economy.  It  is  a  distinct  faculty  pro- 
ceeding from  a  distinct  base,  viz.,  from  the  muscular  system. 
One  may  have  great  power  to  acquire  and  very  little  ability  to*ave 
his  acquisitions.  This  is  so  well  undei-stood  that  we  often  hear 
business  men  say,  "  Oh,  it's  all  veiy  easy  to  get  money,  but  it's 
not  so  easy  to  keep  it."  Economy,  in  its  mental  aspect,  is  an  or- 
dinance of  Nature,  impelling  us  to  store  up  for  the  future,  for  old 
age,  for  sickness,  and  all  tlie  emergencies  of  life.  Acquisitiveness 
is  never  satisfied,  while  Economy  derives  constant  gratification 
from  every  act  which  tends  to  save,  by  self-denial  of  luxuries,  etc. 

Tlie  primitive  facial  and  bodily  signs  of  Economy  are  most 
conspicuous  in  childliood,  and  are  observed  in  the  soft  tissues. 
The  mental  signs,  particularly  the  sign  in  the  chin,  arc  not  so  promi- 
nent in  youtli,  for  the  reason  that  the  mind,  tlie  intelligence,  has 
not  been  put  into  operation,  hence  lias  made  no  impression  upon  tlie 
features;  neither  has  the  osseous  structure  of  the  chin  reached  its 
ultimate  form  and  development.  After  a  long  course  of  years  spent 
in  petty  cares  and  small  savings  an  impression  is  made  upon  the 
face,  and  shows  by  very  fine  wrinkles  lying  in  every  direction.  A 
well-balanced  mind  is  able  to  use  all  its  resources  with  piiidence 
and  judgment;  tliis  is  a  high  pliase  of  Economy,  for  true  Econ- 
omy wisely  conserves  health,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  bend  all  the 
energies  of  the  mind  to  useful  and  benevolent  endeavor. 

Common  sense  in  tlie  management  of  one's  means  and  oppor- 
tunities is  a  part  of  true  Economy,  and  proceeds  from  a  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  tlie  mental  equipment.  Misers,  and  those 
who  jwssess  an  excess  of  Economy,  starve  the  body  and  thus 
weaken  the  mental  powei-s,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  are 
saving  sometliing.  A  true  economist  provides  good,  nourishing' 
food,  knowing  tliat  by  this  course  he  will  create  mental  and 
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bodily  vigor, — the  source  of  all  wealth.  Good  living  is  the  best 
economy. 

R«il  economists  have  always  something  to  give,  and  love  to 
give  to  those  who  will  make  a  sensible  use  of  their  gifts. 

Economy,  large  in  combination  with  literary  tastes,  leads  to 
collecting  and  saving  books  and  otlicr  literar)-  matters;  with 
Ideality  and  Color  large,  Art  objects  will  be  the  aim  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual ;  with  Hospitality  large,  Ibods  and  drinks  will  Ik;  gatlxered 
and  stored ;  and,  with  latge  Caution,  an  almost  morbid  lear  will 
lead  to  extra  exertions  in  laying  up  supplies  for  future  needs.  Tlie 
saving  traits  of  some  animals,  insects,  and  birds  arc  remarkable. 
Ants  store  away  under  gionnd,  in  most  ingeniously  constructed 
dwellings,  large  supplies  of  food  for  winter  use.  Tlie  dog  buries 
his  suiidus  bones,  but  does  not  make  such  elaborate  preparations 
for  preserving  his  food  as  many  animals,  for  tlie  reason  that  he  has 
greater  abilities  and  better  opportunities  to  procure  food  as  he 
needs  it.  The  entire  family  of  rodents,  viz.,  the  rat,  the  mouse, 
the  'beaver,  the  hare,  the  gerboa,  the  chincliilla,  the  springhass, 
the  dormouse,  the  several  species  of  squirrels,  the  mole,  the  prairie- 
dog,  the  marmot,  the  lemming,  and  hamster  are  noted  economists ; 
the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  "economist"  of  all,  for  his  hoard- 
ing propensities  are  so  gi-cat  tliat  as  many  as  sixty  pounds  of  com 
have  l>een  found  in  the  home  of  one  of  these  civatures  and  one 
hundred  pounds  of  beans  in  that  of  another  (J.  G.  Wood).  All 
of  these  creatiin's  exhibit  the  sign  by  the  narrow  form  of  the 
mouth  and  the  overlap])ing  of  the  teeth. 

The  same  providence  is  manifested  by  various  birds,  notably  by 
the  magpie  and  owl,  which  in  their  predatory  excursions  seize  upon 
and  bring  to  their  nest  anything  of  an  edilde  nature  which  they 
can  carry  in  their  beaks,  while  in  tlie  nest  of  the  mag|)ie  stores  of 
many  curious  articles  have  been  found  which  were  quite  beyond 
tlie  requirements  of  the  bird. 

The  black  bear  furnishes  an  example  of  the  economy  of  Na- 
ture, who,  by  a  singular  provision  of  stored-up  tissues,  enables  the 
beast  to  hibernate  five  months  of  the  year  witlioxit  a  particle  of 
food,  and  yet  it  will  come  forth  from  its  long  lethargy  fat  and  in 
ffood  condition.  The  stored-up  vitality  of  this  hardy  creature  is, 
of  course,  the  source  from  whence  it  derives  its  sustenance.  .  The 
hroad  form  of  the  bear  well  illustrates  the  princi])le  upon  which 
Economy  is  l)ased,  for  the  same  form  is  characteristic  of  those  wise 
and  prudent  men  who  administer  economically  the  affairs  of  large 
enterprises,  that  is  to  say,  with  wisdom  and  prudence. 

A  well-proportioned  face  and  body,  one  neither  too  broad  nor 
too  narrow,  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short,  if  of  fine  quality,  is  the 
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structure  which  will  manifest  the  most  economy.  A  fair  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles,  with  a  good  degree  of  the  v^tative  system 
in  combination,  is  essential,  and  these  by  their  action  and  develop- 
ment produce  a  form  and  faculty  suited  to  the  exercise  of  the  fine 
virtue  of  saving  and  using  wisely.  As  the  highest  d^^ree  of 
reason  depends  upon  a  well-nourished  body  for  the  strength  and 
vigor  essential  to  protracted  and  profound  cogitation,  so  Economy 
in  its  higliest  aspect  depends  also  upon  the  power  which  is  derived 
from  a  well-proportioned  and  vigorous  physique. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  analysis  of  the  mental  aspect  of  "  men- 
tal" traits,  we  have  to  investigate  the  body,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  highest  mental  traits,  viz.,  the  Will,  the  Reason,  the  Memory, 
the  Conscience,  and  the  Imagination,  are  all  created  and  sustained 
by  the  action  and  development  of  the  various  oi^^s  and  systems 
within  the  body. 

LOVE  OF  BOME. 

Definition. — Attachment  to  one*s  domicile  or  residence;  .love 
of  the  place  whei'e  one  was  born  or  reared ;  desire  to  live  always 
in  the  same  locality. 

An  excessive  development  of  this  trait  is  shown  by  those  who 
are  of  mediocre  talents  and  abilities,  rather  than  by  the  enter- 
prising, for  ambition  leads  one  &r  from  home  and  over  many  lands ; 
although  many  greatrminded  people  retain  an  ardent  affection  for 
their  birthplace  and  home  of  their  childhood.  Nostalgia,  or  home- 
sickness, a  species  of  melancholy,  results  from  an  excessive  love 
of  one's  home,  while  fovced  to  be  absent  from  it. 

The  French  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  development 
of  the  love  of  home  and  country,  and  if  forced  to  reside  away  iErom 
it  many  of  them  suffer  with  longing  to  return.  The  English  are 
noted  for  their  love  of  home,  yet  are  quite  cosmopolitan  in  theii 
ramblings  and  in  the  desire  to  acquire  by  conqtteai  the  homes  of 
others  in  all  paHs  of  the  world.  The  Americans  are  also  cosmo- 
politan, yet  content  themselves  with  travelling  to  other  lands  when 
they  tire  of  their  own. 

A  deficiency  of  this  faculty  leads  one  to  travel  and  roam  from 
place  to  ])lace.  Such  characters  find  a  home  in  every  hotel  and 
can  be  happy  imder  any  roof  and  sometimes  without  one.  Dis- 
coverers and  adventurers  are  lacking  in  Love  of  Home  and  regard 
the  world  at  large  as  tlieir  home. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — Fullness  at  the  sides  of  the  under 
lip,  just  below  the  sign  fol:  Benevolence,  and  adjoining  the  facial 
sign  for  Patriotism. 

Description  of  Love  op  Home. — ^Love  of  Home  is  a  purely 
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domestic  trait  and  is  found  in  varying  grades  of  development  in 
every  individual  and  in  all  races.  Islanders,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
locative  in  their  attachments  than  tliose  who  inhabit  continents 
and  can  roam  at  will  over  vast  expanses.  The  English  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  insular  attachment  to  home,  many  thousands 
of  them  never  having  left  their  native  countiy,  while  many  more, 
though  possessed  of  ample  means,  have  never  seen  their  metropo- 
lis,— London, — while  Americans,  in  the  same  financial  condition, 
would  have  visited  every  part  of  Europe  and  thought  it  no  more 
than  a  lioliday  trip. 

Many  races  of  men  seem  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  loca- 
tive affection.  The  Bedouin  finds  his  home  wherever  he  erects  his 
tent,  and  there  are  many  persons  among  civilized  races  where  Love 
of  Home  is  on  a  level  with  the  Bedouin.  The  love  of  home  is 
founded  in  a  desire  for  "creature  comforts," — love  of  eating,  a 
comfortable  place  to  sleep,  and  a  domicile  which  affords  ease, — 
hence  its  primai-y  need  points  to  the  digestive  function  as  its 
source  and  origin.  Long-continued  observation  on  my  part  led 
me  to  observe  its  sign  to  be  a  fullness  of  the  lower  lip,  just  under 
the  sign  for  the  glandular  system  (fullness  of  the  under  hp), 
and,  considering  the  domestic  nature  of  this  trait,  I  found  that  it 
was  indebted  to  the  functional  action  of  the  glands  for  the  base  of 
supply. 

The  logic  which  proceeds  from  a  consideration  of  the  location 
of  the  visceral  organs  and  their  mutual  interdependence  upon  each 
other  leads  irresistibly  to  the  behef  that  the  signs  in  tlie  face  of 
each  group  of  faculties,  as,  for  example,  the  domestic,  the  artistic, 
the  literary,  the  practical,  etc.,  arc  all  so  placed  in  the  face  in  such 
manner  as  to  mutually  assist  in  poniting  out  their  physiologi- 
cal origin  and  mental  meanings.  Time  and  observation  on  my 
part  decided  definitely  the  locating  of  all  the  domestic  traits  in  and 
about  the  mouth,  for  the  primaiy  requirement  of  Love  of  Home  is 
that  a  full  share  of  food  shall  be  easily  obtained,  without  roaming 
abroad  for  it.  One  would  soon  weary  of  a  home  in  which  there  was 
lacking  that  first  essential  of  life.  The  wild  beast  forsakes  his 
lair  when  his  food-supply  is  exhausted,  and  only  returns  to  it  when 
he  has  acquired  a  sufficiency  of  prey  to  bring  back  to  share  with 
his  young,  and  thus  provide  the  first  requisite  for  a  home^  viz., 
Food. 

Love  of  Home  in  its  higher  and  more  refined  aspects — as 
seen  in  the  civilized  races — is  one  of  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
traits,  and  serves  to  ennoble  and  purify  any  race  or  nation  in  which 
it  is  paramount.  The  Hebrew  race,  although  without  a  country 
of  their  own,  and  withal  having  been  exposed  t^  |he^  ^Ef^^^^^t^^ 
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persecutions  for  ages,  still  preserve  a  more  ardent  and  intense  love 
of  home  and  family  tfes  of  any  race  in  existence,  and  this  one  trait, 
I  am  convinced,  is  the  very  base  and  firm  foundation  of  their 
material  prosperity.  Their  constitutional  vigor,  the  result  of  their 
strong  digestive  ca^mcity,  points  to  the  glandular  system  as  the 
origin  of  this  vigorous  home  attachment. 

It  is  a  fine  piece  of  worldly  foresight  and  economy  on  the  part 
of  any  man  to  make  the  foundation  oi'  his  home  sure.  The  father  of 
a  family  should  never,  under  any  pretext  or  pressure  whatever, 
sell  the  roof  from  over  the  head  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 

should  stop  at  the  thi'eshold 
and  never  invade  those 
sacred  precincts  for  any 
purpose,  except  to  huild  up 
and  beautify  them.  The 
birds  and  beasts  teach  mau 
a  lesson  in  this  direction, 
and  tiny  father-birds  help 
to  build  a  home  for  the 
family  before  they  presume 
to  rear  one ;  and  then, 
having  built  it,  thej'  keep 
it  inviolate  until  the  birdlets 
are  reared  and  lia^  e  flown 
from  it.  Some  birds,  like 
some  people,  change  their 
abode  twice  a  year.  Some 
people  change  oftener,  yet 
seem  to  have  a  love  for  the 
comforts  of  a  home  when 
in  one. 

The  love  for  and  at- 
tachment to  one's  place 
of  residence  depend  ixyton 
the  degree  of  continuity  and  stability  one  possesses  in  combina- 
tion with  Love  of  Home.  Muscular  people,  although  fond  of 
motion,  are  yet  capable  of  strong  local  attachments.  Those 
possessed  of  a  great  share  of  firmness  Uke  to  remain  in  one  place, 
by  reason  of  their  persevering  nature.  A^egetative  persons  will, 
like  the  vegetative  animals,  go  where  food  is  plenty,  yet  are  in- 
clined by  reason  of  their  size  and  indolence  to  remain  stationar>% 
and  are  oflen  credited  with  the  possession  of  true  domesticity, 
wlH?reas  it  may  be  only  disinclination  to  move  or  make  much 
physical  effort.    I  have  known  many  women  who  were  falselv 
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Fig.  22.— mad.  UCTAVIA  WALTON  LE  VERT, 

An  American  writer  and  traveller,  Imni  in  Oeorgia, 
I8.'0.  I'riiiciiial  fariiil  siprn.  l»vc  of  Hume,  ilioivii  by 
fuUnpuM  of  ine  cenire  of  llie  lower  lip.  The  law  of  tho 
curve  governs  this  f:\f«.  Thia  (iistiiiciiishod  lady  was 
as  widely  known  for  tier  nnlmnmleil  liospitalitv  as  for 


this  friendly  fare.  Aniativeness.  I^ve  of  ^  oune.  Mirth- 
fulnesfl,  Approliativeness,  Hos|ntality,  and  Kriendsliip 
form  a  Ix-autifnl  l»a.ii3  upon  uhicli  rest  lier  literary 
families,  .\niong  them  arc  i'oiistriietivenes.s,  Hiiniati 
NiiliU'R,  I.ingnage.  Komi,  Size,  <  'olor.  T/>i'ality,  Memory 
of  Plvi'iits.  Thi'sp  traits  were  her  nio.^t  decided  charae- 
teristicit  and  emiublcd  her  life  and  adorned  her  writings. 
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judged  to  be  of  a  domestic  iiiitiirc,  simply  because,  cat-like,  tliey 
remained  at  home  where  they  could  enjoy  ease  and  comforts  with- 
out exertion.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  local  attachment  which  holds 
them  stationary,  but  a  love  of  self  and  selfish  ease  and  enjoyment. 

Where  the  sign  tor  Self-will  is  large  (known  by  fullness  of 
the  muscle  between  the  eyes),  together  with  the  sign  for  Love  of 
Home,  the  character  will  possess  most  ardent  attadimcnt  for  and 
desire  to  have  a  permanent  dwelling-place.  A  jierson  witli  this 
combination  will  expeiience  great  unhappiness  at  being  obliged  to 
leave  home,  e\  eu  for  a 
night  or  a  short  journey, 
and  in  youth  will  suffer 
seriously  from  homesick- 
ness if  obliged  to  leave 
home.  I  have  known 
many  adults,  also,  both 
male  and  female,  to  be- 
come ill  thi-ough  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  home 
of  their  childhood  or  other 
long  -  occupied  residence. 
In  these  days  of  facilities 
for  travel,  we  see  little  of 
this  disease,  except  among 
yomig  children  who  are 
sent  away  from  home  and 
parents.  The  Bedouin  of 
the  desert  regards  his  shift- 
ing home  among  the  sands 
with  much  pure  affection 
and  thinks  it  a  most  delight- 
ftil  abode,  and,  although  he 
has  uo  exact  spot  upon 
which  to  pitch  his  tent,  he 
is  happy  anywhere  witliin 
its  boundaries;  but  when  oWigcd  to  live  tcmpomrily  in  a  town  he 
becomes  dissatisfied  and  longs  most  earnestly  for  his  nomadic  life. 
Emerson  tells  us  of  the  English,  that  "  they  are  a  people  scattered 
by  their  ways  and  affairs  over  the  face  of  tlie  whole  earth,  yet 
homesick  to  a  man."* 

The  love  of  home  is  so  universal  and  ingrained,  both  in  man, 
beast,  bird,  and  insect  (in  varying  degrees  and  shown  by  many 
diverse  manifestations),  as  to  warrant  us  in  considering  it  one  of 
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An  Atnericui  novellHt,  Iwm  17S9.  Principal  facial 
slRn,  Itove  of  Home,  shown  by  fullneH  of  the  centre  ot 
tbe  lower  lip.  Tlielaw  of  tlie  straight  line,  square,  and 
curve  governB  thlH  nhVHiognouiy.  TblB  alstinj^uished 
writer  wan  ortjrinal,  vlvitl,  aixl  liunionxis,  and  displayed 
great  kuowleilffe  of  iminan  nature  in  bis  wrItiiiKs,  which 
were  "instinnt  with  the  Rpirit  of  nationality. '  His 
face  dlHclotteti  Ijove  of  Hume  and  Patriot  ism  In  a  marked 
manner,  while  the  signs  of  all  of  thedomestlc  and  fuicial 
faculties  —  Benevolence,  Amativenetia.  Mirthf iilnestt, 
Ixive  of  Youne,  Hospitality,  Kcononiy,  Api>rol>atire- 
jwm.  ('oiisrientioitHneNH,  Flnnncxs, and  Friendship— aie 
all  very  pronounced.  The  signs  for  Ideality,  Coiixtruct- 
IveneFift,  Snblimitv,  Mental  Jinitatioii,  Human  Niktine, 
Analvhis,  Veneration,  Execiitiveiiess.  Self-will,  lan- 
guage. Form,  Hlze,  Order,  Color,  I^K-alitv,  and  Memory 
of  KventB  are  moxt  decided.  His  nose  is  broad  on  tlie 
back  the  mlire  length. 


•  Eni^  Traits,  R.  W.  Emerson,  p.  56.  1878.  w 
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the  primitive  faculties,  and  hence  its  local  sifyn  in  tlic  face  is  found 
ia  the  lower  or  vegetative  domain,  and  in  the  domestic  group;  it 
is  near  to  tlie  local  sign  for  Conscientiousness  and  Fimness,  both 
of  which  assist  it  in  preserving  the  integrity  and  ]>ermanency  of 
the  iamily  institution.  Conscientiousness,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is 
the  grand  faculty  whidi  enables  character  to  weld  together  not 
only  the  domestic  facidties  (wlierc  it  is  greatly  needed),  but  it 
binds  the  individual  to  love  of  country,  to  offspring,  and  to  conjugal 
companions. 

Children  who  arc  reared  in  a  permanent  home  have  usually 
more  stable  attachment  for  home  than  those  who  make  frequent 
changes.  The  love  for  the  land,  the  trees,  and  flowers  about  one's 
early  home  is  never  lost,  and  in  old  age  is  fondly  and  regretfully 
remembered. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  most  important  trait  of  character, 
parents  should  strive  to  make  home  the  most  attractive  place  on 
earth  to  their  children,  ffrxw/,  bright  lights  at  night  is  one  feature 
which  should  never  be  neglected.  I  have  observed  in  many  farm 
homes,  particularly,  a  single,  dim  light,  which  served  only  to  make 
the  darkness  visible  through  the  long  winter  evenings.  No  wonder 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  in  such  a  home  found  it  irksome,  and 
desired  to  go  nut/where  ratlier  than  stay  in  su(;li  a  dim,  forbidding 
place.  A  good,  briglit  light  induces  cheerfulness  and  contentment 
Next  to  this,  a  bright  fire  in  cold  or  chilly  weather  is  a  prime 
essential  to  making  the  home  what  it  should  Ik*.  Children  love 
light  and  warmth,  and  these  two  comforts  will  compensate  them 
for  the  absence  of  many  luxuries. 

The  study  o^home  (frroinpUffhmcufs^  wcW  as  the  practice  of 
home  duties,  assist  materially  in  developing  Lo^  e  of  Home.  Boys 
as  well  as  girls  should,  if  they  have  taste  or  talent  for  music,  be 
encouraged  to  pmctice  it,  for  it  will  lead  tliem  more  into  home 
associations,  and  into  the  society  of  tlieir  sisters  and  other  girls, 
and  such  associations  are  far  safer  for  a  boy  than  the  comer 
grocery,  tlie  stable,  and  siiloon, — places  which  boys  and  young 
men  often  visit  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  any  accomplish- 
ment which  would  draw  them  into  domestic  associations,  either  in 
their  own  home  or  in  the  homes  of  others.  Music,  drawing,  paintr 
ing,  designing  patterns,  wood-carving,  modelling,  and  floriculture 
are  equally  desirable  for  boys  as  for  girls,  and  all  promote  refine- 
ment and  hal)its  of  .industry,  as  well  as  Love  of  Home.  Books,  both 
solid  and  amusing,  should  be  purchased.  It  always  makes  me  sad 
to  enter  a  home  where  books  arc  scarce,  for  I  know  that  one  grand 
element  of  clmracter-buihling  is  absent. 

No  child  can  be  truly  liappy  in  its  home,  namatter  whether 
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it  be  a  hut  or  a  palace,  unless  it  be  reared  in  habits  of  industry 
and  order.  Chaos  is  as  distressing  to  most  children  as  it  is  to  most 
adults.  Sjwiled  and  indulged  children  are  never  happy,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  transformed  into  good  and  useful  men  and 
women.  Order,  industry,  exercise,  and  amusement  should  be  the 
ruling  and  guiding  principles  in  all  well-regulated  homes.  Chil- 
dren trained  up  in  these  principles  are  never  unhappy,  and  always 
love  their  home.  Even  in  play  children  love  system  and  order. 
Witness  the  eagerness  with  which  the  little  kindcrgartners  assist 
in  their  plays  and  games,  which  are  carried  on  by  rule  and  method. 

True  domestic  character  is  as  much  tlie  residt  of  cultivation 
as  is  art,  music,  or  science,  and  the  home  is  its  sdiool.  All  domestic 
ties  should-bc  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  keeping  anniversaries 
of  births,  marriages,  deatlis,  and  other  important  family  affairs. 
Little  feasts  and  excursions  for  the  benefit  of  the  "wee  ones" 
should  be  made,  and  each  child  sliould  be  made  to  feel  its  impor- 
tance as  a  memlxsr  of  the  family ;  not  only  tliis,  but  it  should  be 
trained,  to  certain  duties,  no  matter  how  s:light,  and  these  should 
commence  almost  in  infancy.  Certainly  at  three  years  of  age  duties 
of  some  sort  sliould  l>e  placed  upon  everj'  child,  even  if  no  more 
than  placing  its  father's  slippers  and  newspaper  regularly.  The 
up-building  of  character — of  domestic  character  particiilarh — 
must  be  strengthened  in  the  early  years  of  childhood,  for  then,  the 
clxild  being  malleable,  its  character  can  be  formed  and  fashioned  in 
such  manner  as  to  outlast  all  subsequent  influences  and  impr(?s- 
sions.  Mothers  who  desire  to  make  their  children  true  home- 
lovers  and  true  domestic  companions  mxist  build  early  and  wisely 
to  make  the  love  of  home  paramount,  for  this  trait  is  the  very 
comer-stone  and  foundation  of  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  man- 
kind. 

PATRIOTISM. 

"My  pountrv,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  iana  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing." 

Definitim.. — Ix)ve  of  one's  country,  its  yx'ople,  scenery,  laws, 
and  institutions ;  regard  for  its  glory  and  prosperity. 

An  excess  of  Patriotism  is  not  a  verj^  common  complaint  in 
these  days  of  rapid  transit ;  yet  many  races,  notably  the  English 
and  French,  are  quite  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  their  own 
land.  The  Irish,  also,  refer  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  miseries 
with  great  fervor,  but  with  a  strange  inconsistency  leave  it  in  large 
numbers.  Their  excessive  love  of  country  makes  them  clannish 
and  prevents  them  from  assimilating  with  other  races  equally  good. 
Intense  love  of  country  creates  boastfulness,  offensive  e^gigg^gd 
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assumption  of  superior  qualities  on  account  of  being  born  in  a 
certain  latitude.  To  remedy  the  latter  defect  one  should  endeavor 
to  cultivate  a  more  cosmopolitan  spirit,  a  wider  comprehension  of 
the  "fatherliood  of  God  and  tlie  brotherhood  of  man."  Reflection 
will  teach  us  tliat  no  nation  or  race  has  a  monopoly  of  virtues,  but 
that  the  best  traits  of  human  nature  are  about  equally  divided,  and 
that  if  one  nation  docs  not  advance  as  fast  as  another  it  is  tlirough 
want  of  liberty, — the  only  hindrance  to  elevation  and  advancement 
A  deficiency  of  Patriotism  makes  one  unmindful  of  one's 

country,  and  may  arise  from 
one  of  two  causes, — ^from 
narrowness  and  petty  self- 
ishness, or  from  a  broad 
and  philanthropic  humani- 
tarianism,  which  leads  one 
to  look  upon  all  the  world 
as  one's  country  and  its 
inhabitants  as  one's  own 
people.  The  latter  class 
recognize  no  racial  divis- 
ions, but  regard  as  brothers 
all  mankind. 

Minds  which  have  any 
claim  to  greatness  are  capable 
of  diverting  themselves  of  self- 
ish considerations ;  they  feel 
tliat  tliey  belong  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  their  views 
are  directed  to  posterity  alone. 
— Mad.  Roland. 

Facial  and  Bodily 
Slgm.  —  Patriotism-  is 
shown  by  fullness  of  that 
portion  of  the  chin  below 
and  adjoining  Benevolence, 
while  Love  of  Home  lies  just  forward  of  it,  toward  the  inner  part 
of  the  chin.    It  is  exhibited  by  glandnlar  development. 

Description  of  Patriotism. — The  love  of  one's  own  country 
is  a  sentiment  which  finds  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  all  races  and 
conditions  of  men,  yet  it  is  distinct  from  Love  of  Home  in  its 
action.  A  man  may  be  a  zealous  patriot, — loving  ardently  the 
land  of  his  birth, — yet  not  having  a  strong  local  attachment  to 
any  particular  spot  or  place  witliin  its  boundaries.  Many  wander- 
ing tribes  among  uncivilized  races  illustrate  this  peculiaritjy,  yet  iu 
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FIG.  21.— MAD.  MARIE  JKANNE  PHIU.Il'ON 
KOI  AN  I). 

Celebnited  Krencb  writer  and  patriot,  bom  in  PnriH, 
1751.  PriiiciiKit  facial  Hien,  I'alrioiiHin,  Hhnwn  by  f  ull- 
npwtnf  thecentreof  tbe  lower  Itn.  Tlie  law  i;overnjii|; 
this  countenance  is  that  of  the  straiRlit  line  anil  riirve. 
This  U>:iiitiful  face  repreaenbt  it  oharactpr  at  ouce  lofty 
anil  s(>ir->tncril)ciiif;;  her  writinpi  now  extant  breathe  a 
spirit  of  pahiutlc  herniHm  rarply  excelleil ;  »he  was  Kiill- 
lotinetl  lor  her  tlevotlon  to  her  rouiitn*,  and  expired  ex- 
claiminK,''  O  Liljerty,  what  Rrlines  are  committed  hi  tby 
name  'r  Tlie  xiKno  for  Firmness,  Love  of  Young,  Mirth- 
fulneiM,  Patriutiiim,  Kenevolence,  Hospitality,  Friend- 
ship,  and  Approl>ativeness  are  most  marked  In  this 
conntenaane.  The  mental  stsns  in  the  nose— AnalyHis, 
Mental  Imitation,  Siiblimitv,  ulealltv,  ('muttructiveneKs, 
Veneration,  and  Hope— are  very  hiri:^  The  neck  Is 
straifrht  and  statucstiue,  and  denotes  stn>nfc  Kelf-will ; 
the  wavy  hair  indicates  a£roeubility.  Altugethcra  noble 
countenance. 
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civilized  communities  the  two  domestic  sentiments  of  Love  of 
Home  and  Love  of  Country  are  usually  foimd  united  in  varying 
degrees ;  some  exhibiting  more  of  one  than  of  the  otlier  trait, 

IiOVG  of  Home  is  a  faculty  wliich  is  strengthened  and  de- 
veloix?d  by  every-day  life,  while  Patriotism  is  a  ti-ait  wliicli  de- 
velops best  under  the  excitement  and  stimulus  of  great  crises  in  a 
nation's  existence  rather  than  by  its  daily,  liabitual  exercise.  To 
become  a  patriot  of  a  high 
order,  such  as  Washington, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  and 
Paine  were,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  combina^ 
tion  of  high  and  lofty 
faculties,  together  with 
great  intellectual  power ; 
but  the  Love  of  Country, 
pure  and  simple,  may  glow 
as  brightly  in  the  breast  of 
the  humblest  citizen  or 
common  soldier  as  it  docs 
under  the  uniform  of  a 
general. 

The  scope  of  this  fac- 
ulty is  very  wide,  and  de- 
mands exercise  in  different 
ways  in  different  jieoples. 
It  looks  to  governments 
as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  citizen  within  and  to 
repel  invasion  from  with- 
out. Men  institute  go^'em- 
ments  which  in  their  quality 
are  the  exact  expression  of 
their  grade  of  development 
as  human  beings.  The 
savage  seeks  and  erects  an 

absolute  despotism;  some  of  the  European  nations  are  under 
constitutional  governments, — England,  for  example;  and  in  this 
country  the  people  are  more  generally  intelligent,  hence  more 
capable  of  self-government.  In  our  country,  America,  every 
man  is  a  sovereign,  and  equiilly  responsible  with  every  otlier 
man  for  the  stability,  integrity,  and  perpetuity  of  the  government ; 
and,  according  as  the  laws  arc  administered  and  justice  meted 
out,  just  so  far  does  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  represent 
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Via.  35.— THiJMAK  KTAKH  KINO.  (Okator, 
DIVINB,  Writbb,  Pokt.) 

nom  in  New  York.  1824.   Principal  fsrial  Blgn,  Pa- 

trintixni.  shown  liy  fullness  nf  Ihp  renlre  of  ttiptnwprltp. 
The  law  of  tlie  strulelit  lino.  H|iiai*i-.  anil  curve  fcnverns 
this  rmin  If  nance.  Ihis  wimilerfiilly  illiiminati-d  face 
and  «i>fakiii(t  eyps  reveal  the  tire  <»f  patrfoliNni  which 
iitimed  wlthni.  'I'liiinias  Starr  Kill};  stiHxl  in  the  flrxt 
rank  an  an  onitor,  preaclitr.  )><>et.  and  writer.  Mia 

iiatriiitisni  kei>t  alive  the  I'tiinn  sentiment  iif  Call- 
oniia  dnrinK  the  latet'tril  War:  lux  ftvle  <if  oratory 
wan  lo|ctval.  rIietori<al,  and  niatcnetie.  t'mler  the  ex- 
eitetnent  nf  hi,H  einotionK  wh«n  siH'aklntcof  the  I'nloti 
and  tlie  old  flaic  his  eves  fairly  hiazed  with  patriotic 
excitement.  The  faHal  sifni!'  for  Ijitve  of  Ilonie,  »f 
)  'imntry,  Ix)ve  nf  Yonn(r>  l''r  lend  ship.  Penevolenee, 
Amativene?^  ( 'nnw lent ioiisn ess,  Appndiativnness.X'en- 
eration.  Snhliniity,  Analvsis,  Mental  Iniitatinn.  <'on- 
Ktrnt^tiveneHH,  Ideality,  I-'ortn,  Kj;;e,  I. an fci <'rdeT, 
Memorv  of  KventA.  and  Keastni  are  niiNit  decnied.  The 
dense  color  whjeh  Hhone  In  bis  eypH,  hair,  and  com- 

tOexion  gave  force,  intecsity,  aiid  dramatic  fervor  to 
lit)  utterances. 
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the  grade  of  development  to  which  we  have  attained,  morally 
and  mentally. 

In  respect  to  oar  grade  of  the  moral  sense  or  sense  of  justice 
we  have  need  to  take  a  great  step  forward  and  rise  to  the  height 
of  perfect  justice,  and  give  to  our  women  citizens  the  right  of 
suffrage,  in  order  that  their  moral  and  purifying  influence  may 
assist  in  elevating  to  grander  heights  of  justice  and  nobiUty  our 
otherwise  unsurpassed  government  and  country.  England  has  set 
us  a  worthy  example  in  this  respect,  and  now  all  her  women  citi- 
zens are  clothed  with  the  franchise, — ^provided  they  have  the  neces- 
sary property  qualification. 

Love  of  Country  combined  with  Friendship  leads  men  to 
unite  for  the  common  good  ;  with  large  Veneration,  obedience  to 
law  and  order  results ;  with  Force  and  Resistance  large,  will  de- 
fend the  honor  and  interests  of  country;  and  with  Order  in  com- 
bination, will  seek  to  frame  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  its  institu- 
tions. 

Patriotism,  like  all  other  faculties,  can  be  cultivated  under 

tlie  i)roper  stimulus,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  is  to  teach  ddU 
dren  to  memorize  tlie  speeches  and  poems  of  our  greatest  patriots, 
as  well  as  to  familiarize  them  with  the  grand  actions  and  utterances 
of  the  patriots  of  all  nations.  No  better  or  more  patriotic  address 
than  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1830,  was  ever  heard.  Perhaps  his  oration  at  the 
dedication  of  Bunker-IIill  Monument  comes  nearest  to  it  in  grandeur 
and  patriotic  feeling,  and  these  two  monuments  of  his  greatness 
and  power  have  come  down  to  us  Americans  and  should  be  con- 
sidered a  precious  legacy,  which  ought  to  be  engraved  upon  the 
heart  and  mind  of  every  American  citizen,  without  regard  to  sex. 

This  fecnlty  is  a  piimal  and  universal  one,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  all  lands  and  races ;  hence,  the  situation  of 
its  local  sign  is  in  the  primitive  group  of  faculties,  and  its  pliysical 
support  is  derived  from  the  action  of  that  primitive  function, — the 
intestinal  system, — and  from  its  glandular  division. 

No  mental  faculty  presents  a  more  lofty  aspect  than  Patriot- 
ism when  allied  to  Sublimity,  Language,  Reason,  Friendship,  and 
large  Love  of  Home  and  of  Children.  This  combination  gave  the 
power  which  inspired  the  speeches  of  Webster,  Clay,  Adams, 
Calhoun,  Wirt,  Pitt,  Madame  Roland,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Emmet, 
and  Gambetta,  in  our  times,  and  the  eloquent  and  impassioned 
arguments  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  in  former  ages. 

One  patriot  like  Thomas  Paine  can  change  for  the  better  the 
destinies  of  millions,  for  it  was  his  patriotic  and  fearless  senti- 
ments in  the  cause  of  liberty  which  more  than  any  other  shaped 
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and  molded  public  opinion  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  about  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  freedom  we  now  enjoy. 

Love  of  Country  is  one  of  the  most  unselfish  traits  of  human 
nature.  It  ranks  with  gratitude  and  moral  courage  in  the  gran- 
deur of  its  purposes,  which  are  entirely  altruistic.  The  patriot 
seeks  not  only  the  good  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  whom  lie  is 
surrounded,  but  endeavors  to  perpetuate  such  laws  and  institutions 
as  shall  shield  and  protect  tlie  interests  of  multitudes  yet  unborn, — 
those  wh6  are  to  come  after  him.  Every  patriot  cannot  be  an  orator 
nor  a  general,  yet  every  man  and  woman  possessed  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  patriotism  can  comprehend  the  jmnciples  of  gov- 
ernment, and  assist  in  carrying  them  out.  All  true  citizens  should 
investigate  principles  and  leave  politics  to  the  tricksters  and  po- 
litical shysters  who  disgrace  our  national  governmental  affairs. 
Principles^  not  politics,  should  be  tiie  study  of  all  true  lovers  of 
their  country.  I  know  of  no  term  which  expresses  so  much  that 
is  low,  vile,  and  degraded  as  the  word  "politics."  It  has  become 
d^raded  by  its  uses  and  associations,  and  the  sooner  we  expunge 
it  and  its  operation  from  governmental  matters,  tlie  better  for  all 
true  patriots.  There  is  nothing  elevating  in  the  study  of  politics. 
Men,  knowing  this,  are  doubtless  right  in  their  opposition  to 
women  "  dabbling  in  the  filthy  pool  of  politics ;"  and  until  this 
filthy  pool  is  cleaned  by  substituting  the  discussion  of  principles  of 
justice,  truth,  and  purity,  it  is  no  place  for  woman.  The  various 
organizations,  in  this  and  other  countries,  wliich  arc  conducted  by 
women  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
"  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,"  the  "Moral  Education" 
societies,  and  the  various  "  Labor  "  associations,  which  discuss  and 
promulgate  personal  rights,  moral  integrity,  and  the  higher  laws 
of  justice,  are  fast  educating  tlie  masses  of  both  men  and  women 
to  a  comprehension  of  such  principles  as  will  lead  to  a  govern- 
ment in  which  woman's  infiucnce  will  be  needed,  for  to  divorce  the 
higher  moral  sense  of  woman  from  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment is  like  excluding  the  sunliglit  from  the  earth ;  and  just  so 
long  as  this  course  is  persisted  in,  just  so  long  will  tlie  vile  weeds 
of  intemperance,  immorality,  and  injustice  thrive  and  flourish,  and 
our  homes  continue  insecure  and  unsafe  abodes  for  women  and 
children.  Tn  order  to  make  the  home  inviolable,  tliat  larger 
home — the  nation — must  be  correspondingly  pure,  just,  and  safe ; 
but  how  can  this  be  so  while  a  man-made  government  licenses  one 
portion  of  its  citizens  to  prey  upon,  destroy,  and  make  mad  all 
other  portions  of  its  citizens'?  How  can  the  home  be  a  secure  and 
safe  place  for  pure  women  and  tender  babes,  while  the  demon  of 
intemperance  is  given  full  liberty  by  legal  enactment  to  make 
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widows  and  orphans ;  to  rob,  murder,  and  destroy  all  people  with- 
out regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition  1  Since  one  portion  of  our 
citizens,  after  over  one  hundred  years  of  experiment,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  protecting  the  home  and  in  making  tlie  country  a  safe 
place  for  our  children,  would  it  not  be  good  policy  to  let  the  most 
moral  and  home-loving  of  our  citizens  assist  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction i  It  surely  could  not  be  worse ;  hence  tlie  experiment 
would  not  work  more  harm  than  the  present  method.  I  will  here 
make  the  prophecy  tliat  not  only  will  woman  participate  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs  equally  witli  other  classes,  of  citizens  in  the  year 
1900,  but  that  we  shall  have  then  a  true  republic  in  which  the 
government  in  all  its  departments  sliall  be  operated  at  the  "price 
of  cost  in  the  inten;st  of  the  icliole  y«'o/>/e,"  and  not,  as  now,  in  the 
interest  of  the  bankers  and  monopolists.  Then,  indeed,  will  the 
heart  of  tlie  patriot  glow  with  pride  and  gratitiide  as  he  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  and  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  home  of 
his  wife  and  mother  be  truly  and  surely  protected  by  having  made 
that  larger  home,  the  nation,  a  place  of  purity  and  justice.  Then 
can  he  exclaim  with  the  poet : — 


"Our  country!  'tia  a  glorious  land, 

With  broad  ftriiis  stretched  frotn  shore  to  shore. 

The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand; 

He  hears  the  dark  Atlantic  roar ; 
And  nurtured  on  lier  ample  breast. 

How  many  a  froodly  prospect  lies. 
In  Nature's  wlkiest  grandeur  drest, 

Enameled  with  her  loveliest  dyes. 

"Great  God  1  we  thank  TItec  for  this  home, 

This  bounteous  birth-land  of  the  free, 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 
Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring. 

Her  hftv^'ests  wave,  her  cities  rise. 
And  yet  till  Time  shall  fold  liis  wing 

Kemiiin  Eartii's  loveliest  paradise." — W.  J.  Palodie. 


Patriotism  is  a  virtue  which  often  demands  the  greatest  tests 
of  sincerity  and  exacts  the  highest  sacrifice  which  men  can  make, 
for  many  of  its  grandest  representatives  have  given  up  life,  fortune, 
and  family  for  the  benefit  of  their  race  and  country.  Yet,  in  these 
sacrifices  there  is  to  patriots  a  joy  and  satisfaction  uncomprehended 
by  ordinary  mortjils.  It  is  a  law  of  Imman  nature  that  tlie  exer- 
cise of  tlie  dominant  facidtics  is  productive  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment, and  doubtless  many  of  the  patriotic  victims  who  have  died 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  or  who  have  suffered  upon  the  scaffold, 
could  have  said  with  Madame  Roland: — 

Truth!  FrieTKlship!  My  country  I  Siicred  objects  I  Sentiments 
dear  to  my  heart,  accept  m}*  last  siicrifice.  My  life  was  devoted  to  you, 
and  will  vender  my  deatU  easy  and  gluriuus. 
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BEKEVOLENCE. 

Definition. — Sympathy,  generosity,  philanthropy;  tlie  love 
of  doing  for  and  giving  to  others ;  the  desire  to  relieve  and 
ameliorate  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  one's  fellows ;  good-will, 
kindness,  charitableness,  love  of  mankind. 

An  excess  of  Sympathy  makes  one  liable  to  imposition  by 
unworthy  objects,  or  leads  to  the  neglect  of  one's  own  nearer 
duties  in  the  endeavor  to  assist  others.  Excessive  generosity  tends 
to  impoverishment  and  to  the  injury  of  those  wlio  have  claims 
upon  us. 

Deficient  Sympathy  and  charitableness  creates  hardness  of 
heart,  a  churhsli,  indifferent  or  inhuman  nature.  It  makes  one 
selfish  and  regardless  of  the  snfterings  of  others. 

Facial  ami  Bodily  Signs. — A  full,  rolling,  red  and  moist 
under-lip  is  an  unfailing  indication  of  a  sympathetic,  generous,  or 
benevolent  disposition.  In  combination  with  large  reasoning 
feculties  and  constructiveness  we  find  the  pitihmthropic  phase  of 
this  many-sided  trait  This  endowment  is  very  marked  in  the 
physiognomies  of  Wilberforce,  Thomas  Paine,  George  Washington, 
Peter  Cooper,  and  other  eminent  philanthropists.  As  a  rule,  the 
grossly  fat  individual  is  less  sympathetic  tlian  those  who  have 
a  more  active  body ;  too  much  fatty  mateiial  makes  one  think 
mainly  of  one's  own  comfort,  while  excessive  weight  of  flesh 
incapacitates  one  for  tliose  activities  of  mind  or  body  which  are 
essential  to  the  duties  appei*taining  to  true  benevolence. 

The  best  oi^nism  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  good  development  of  the  nutritive  system,  witliout 
too  great  a  deposition  of  fat  The  horse  is,  i>erhaps,  the  best  type 
of  a  benevolent  animal,  and  he  exhibits  a  long,  thin  face,  with  a 
well-nourished  and  a  strong,  capacious  body,  neither  too  fat  nor 
too  lean. 

Description  of  Benevolence. — Benevolence  is  a  faculty  of 
large  powers,  and  manifests  many  divei-se  modes  of  action  ;  hence 
it  is  that  one  single  word  fails  to  convey  a  clear  and  precise  statement 
of  its  scope  and  meaning.  The  fullest  expression  of  physiognomy 
demands  a  new  coinage  of  language.  I-avater  felt  tliis  want  and 
often  referred  to  it.  AH  other  sciences  have  coined  words  to  meet 
new  knowledge :  Chemistry,  for  example,  and  other  sciences,  have 
found  ordinary  words  wholly  inadequate  to  express  newly-found 
laws,  substances,  qualities,  and  conditions,  and  tlie  physiognomist 
finds  such  innumerable  and  diverse  manifestations  of  Benevolence, 
as  well  as  of  all  tiie  other  faculties,  that  he  is  oflen  at  a  loss  to 
properly  designate  each  one  of  its  several  pliascs. 
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Some  individuals  exhibit  the  sympiitlietic  phase  of  Benevolence 
by  spontaneous  and  practical  assistance.  Others  dis(4ose  their 
form  of  sympatliy  by  listening  to  recitals  of  woe,  and  exliibit  in- 
tense feelings  of  sorrow,  and  by  weeping  in  concert  .with  the  suf- 
fering assuage  their  grief  by  exhibiting  more  grief.  Others  display 
the  generous  aspect  of  Benevolence  and  instantly  put  tlie  hand 
into  tlie  pocket  and  say  to  the  bystander,  as  did  the  Quaker,  "  I 
am  Borry  five  dollars,  friend ;  howsoixyart  tliouV*  Yet  this  class 
of  persons  would  never  tliink  of  offering  permnal  service,  such  as 
nursing  tlie  sick  or  assisting  in  any  labor  requiring  })ersonal  eifort. 

Others,  again,  evince  their 
benevolent  feeling  by  al- 
ways stepping  in  to  till  the 
want  of  laborers  in  times 
of  sickness  or  great  public 
disasters  and  calamities. 

Those  with  large  rea- 
soning powers,  construct- 
iveness  and  pmctical  traits 
— like  John  Howard,  Wil- 
berforce,  Peabody,  and 
Godin — lay  broad  and  wise 
plans  for  the  amelioration 
of  lai-gc  numbers  of  suffer- 
ing human  beings.  Tliis 
is  the  phiJanlhropic  phase 
of  Benevolence,  and  in  its 
scope  and  intent  is  directly 
opposite  to  the  act  of  the 
sym])athctic  women  wlio 
are  always  at  the  back  door 
to  deal  out  cold  victuals 
and  old  clothes  to  every 
comer,  without  regard  to 
the  worthiness  of  the  applicant.  The  latter  expresses  Benevo- 
lence without  reason,  wliile  the  former  sliows  the  very  height 
of  this  noble  and  luisclfish  trait.  Each  form  of  sympathy  is 
required  for  the  world's  necessities;  fience,  the  one  who  feeds 
the  wandering  befjgar  and  lie  who  plans  wisely  for  the  uplifting 
of  masses  of  the  downtrodden  and  helpless  expresses  each  in  his 
own  way  the  action  of  Bene^•olence.  Wherever  we  find  all  forms 
of  this  trait  lacking,  there  wc  sliall  find  one  whose  physical,  moral, 
or  mental  nature  is  sadly  deficient.  Certainly  an  impoverished 
condition  lies  at  the  root,  for  he  is  poor,  indeed,  who  lias  nothing 
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Fig.  ».— LADY  ANOELA  GEOROINA  BURDETT- 
COUTTS  BAllTLETT-COUTTfi. 

Born  In  Eiie1nn<l,  IftU:  noted  philanthropist.  Prin- 
cipal facial  and  bocltly  ^if^.  Benevolence,  shown  by 
fttllness,  redness,  and  moiKtiire  of  the  lower  Up;  lon^;. 
Blim  face  and  l)ody.  The  law  of  the  ntralgbt  Tine  and 
angle  fj^orerns  this  conntenance.  Tlils  trnly  aympathetic 
face  reveals  a  benevolent  and  noble  character.  The 
munificent  charities  of  this  t;enerniis  woman  In  everv 

Crt  of  the  Elol>e  rank  her  with  the  world's  frreateHt 
nefactors.  The  Ri tens  for  Modesty,  Love  of  Vouiik, 
Love  of  Home,  Patriotism,  Oonscientionsness.  Venera- 
tion, IdeaBtv,  CantlousnesH,  Exerutiveness,  and  Reason 
are  all  well  defined.  The  world  Is  greatly  indebted  to 
tbfs  elevated,  pure-minded,  and  geiierouB  bdy. 
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to  give,  and  whose  nature  never  prompts  liim  to  an  act  of  kindness 
or  a  word  of  sympatliy  and  encourage ment.  It  is  not  essential 
that  one  slioidd  be  constantly  giving  money  or  material  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  Benevolence.  This  may  be  shown  in  a  hun- 
dred ways, — by  kindness  in  speech,  especially  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  to  one's  servants,  and  to  the  aged,  as  well  as  to  chil- 
dren and  animals. 

One  of  the  most  wiftclfinh  characters  I  liave  ever  met  seldom 
gave  money  or  property,  but  was  constantly  assisting  others  to  help 
themselves  by  procuring 
employment  for  thorn,  by 
working  in  charitable  so- 
cieties, and  by  influencing 
others  to  deeds  of  charity 
and  benevolence. 

Among  the  mostgene)'~ 
Oils  men  I  have  met  was 
one  who  had  a  thoronfj;h 
dislike  to  visiting  the  sick, 
going  so  far  as  to  refmin 
from  caring  personally  for 
his  family  and  friends  in 
sickness,  yet  would  give 
lavishly  of  his  money  and 
goods,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
would  avoid  |>erforming 
any  labor  among  those  suf- 
fering from  illness.  This 
gentleman  was  lacking  in 
Friendship,  hence  Nature 
compensated  him  with  an 
increased  capacity  for  gen- 
erosity, freehandedness,  and 
lavishness. 

Thus,  it  will  be  ob- 
sen'ed  that  the  fomltips  in 
comhination  modify  and  color  this  trait.  Benevolence  and  Keason 
in  combination  make  the  philanthropist,  while  Pi-articality  added 
assists  him  in  framing  wise  plans  for  the  elevation  of  humanity; 
witli  Friendship  large,  he  will  be  enabled  to  co-ojterafe  with  others 
in  schemes  for  the  relief  of  tlie  suffering.  One  who  possesses  the 
sympathetic  phase  of  Bonevolenre.  but  small  reasoning  faculties, 
will  work  indiscriminately  for  all  who  seek  sympathy  and  aid ;  with 
large  Credenciveness,  will  be  inclined  to  assist  those  who  approach 
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Prinrfpal  fartfll  andlxxlUvsien":  full,  red  under-ltp; 
loiip.  thill  facp  nnd  Ix^ly.  The  law  of  the  Nrr&ifctat  line 
aiufiiiiKlc  (EoveniH  thin  onraiilKtn,  Henry  Itergh  was  the 
fomidiT  and  flrfl  iircfidenl  of  the  New  \  ork  Sudety  for 
the  Prevention  (if  Cruelty  to  Aninmlf.  Thin  nyiii|Mithy 
w  (iH  exereij'eii  in  a  nuiHl  self  j^aeriflrinK  manner  fur  the 
jiriitecliini  nf  the  mn>t  heijiless  class  nnione  ns— our 
aiiiniul  relatives.  The  Iume,  slim  far-e  and  bo<ly  :iHsiire» 
\ifi  that  he  han  not  ex|>ended  hittmeaoHand  time  In  Boctal 
roiivivial  enjovmetits,  lieiu  e  he  hftH  ncn  (lacked  nimn  hi* 
fi  amealariteiiuantilj  of  soft,  fat  tissue.  Thin  gent leman 
endeavored  to  hnniaiiize  hnmaiiilv  by  teai-jiinfc  tliem 
how  to  treat  the  l^eil^■l^  of  tljp  liclrl  aoeorihnit  to  tlieir 
nature  and  deserts.— a  Irulv  rt  liiriiMis  inis.sion.  The  Mipn 
for  Heiievr)leni-e  in  the  liii  is  .-nniewhat  eiianeed  bv  jiee 
and  the  monstarhe.  hnt  ilie  fai  ial  and  lK>dil;T>nil(l  telia 
lis  it  is  or  Mas  a»i  deserilied.  viz..  fidl,  red.  and  moist. 
Tlie  HitT'ts  for  ( 'onscienlioiisnes!*.  FirtnneM,  Self-will, 
Helf  esteem,  Order.  A<  qnisitivene88,  Veneration,  Ex- 
ec'iitiveneBs,  anil  Iteason  are  lar^e. 
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with  a  wonderful  or  romantic  tale  rather  than  those  who  have  only 
a  commonplace  basis  for  tlieir  demands ;  with  large  Conscientious- 
ness, will  inquire  into  the  motives  of  those  seeking  aid,  and,  with 
PracticaUty  added,  will  like  to  give  only  to  those  wlio  will  make  a 
right  and  worthy  use  of  assistance  rendered ;  with  large  Love  of 
Young,  will  seek  out  and  aid  unfortunate  children  and  injured  or 
outcast  animals. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  this  faculty  must  be  read  in  conjundicm 
with  others  found  in  combination  in  order  to  comprehend  the  direc' 
tim  which  it  will  take  in  each  individual  case.  After  once  master- 
ing the  basilar  principles  of  physiognomy  this  can  be  readily  done. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  acts  of  pure  Benevo- 
lence from  those  of  Friendship,  and  a  close  analysis  is  here  necessarj- 
to  make  this  discrimination ;  for,  although  Friendship  prompts  to  acts 
of  kindness  and  gives  and  does  for  friends,  yet  Benevolence  gives 
and  does  for  those  who  are  wlioUy  tinknoton,  as,  for  example,  in 
sending  means  and  relief  to  sufferers  by  fire  and  flood;  in  erecting 
comfortable  homes  for  the  poor,  as  George  Peabody  and  Lady 
Burdett-Coutts  Bartlett-Coutts  liave  done,  and  in  manifesting  lively 
and  practical  sympatliy  for  those  distressed  strangers  which  chance 
throws  in  the  way  of  the  benevolent. 

Benevolence  is  the  most  unselfish  trait  of  the  human  character, 
and  finds  in  the  animal  kingdom  its  best  illustration  in  the  horse^ 
which  works  patiently  and  uncomplainingly  his  whole  life  long  for 
friend  or  stranger  and  dies  at  last  in  harness,  toiling  for  others  who 
often  cruelly  hurt  and  misuse  him, — an  act  which  our  legislators 
have  justly  made  a  criminal  offense.  The  shape  of  the  horse  co- 
incides exactly  with  the  form  of  the  most  sympathetic  persons, 
disclosing  the  long,  thin  face  and  well-nourished,  large  body,  thus 
evidencing  the  superior  action  of  the  glandular  system,  which  scien- 
tific physiognomy  declares  to  be  the  base  of  supply  of  this  noble 
faculty.  The  proof  of  this  glandular  origin  may  be  verified  by 
examination  of  the  lower  lip  of  noted  misers  and  of  tliose  who  are 
notoriously  close-fisted  and  stingy.  They  will  be  found  diy,  pale, 
and  often  thin,  and  will  exhibit  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics. 
A  full,  moist,  red  lower-lip  is  a  sure  indication  of  either  sympathy, 
generosity,  or  benevolence  of  some  sort.  I  tliink  I  may  safely  state 
this  to  be  one  of  the  infallible  signs  of  character, 

I  am  often  confronted  with  tlie  question,  "  Are  there  not  a 
great  many  exceptions  to  tliose  signs, — exceptions  which  disprove 
their  infalUbility  %  "  To  this  I  answer  that  scientific  physiognomy 
gives  ample  information  in  regard  to  the  just  interpretation  of 
facial  signs.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  modify  and 
mflitence  the  meaning  put  forth  by  mere  size  of  a  fiidal  sign. 
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Color,  for  example,  greatly  modifies  power.  A  yery  pale  color  of 
the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  would  be  proof  positive  of  less  vigor  of  all 
tlie  signs  of  cliaracter  than  where  a  good  red  complexion  and  deep- 
blue  or  brown  color  of  eyes  and  hair  were  indicated,  for  color  gives 
}mcer ;  lack  of  (xilor,  feebleness.  Then,  too,  as  above  stated,  other 
Acuities  in  combination  modify  and  influence  traits  as  explained 
previously. 

A  good  lesson  in  the  diflference  existing  between  the  facial 
expressions  exhibited  by  BeneTolence  and  Friendship  may  be  had 
by  contrasting  the  physiognomies  of  a  number  of  well-known  phi- 
lanthropists and  sympathetic  persons  with  those  more  remarkable 
for  their  friendly  and  social  qualities,  for  friendship  and  sociality 
are  synonymous  terms.  Sociality  is  the  food  upon  wliich  friendship 
feeds,  and  ttiis  is  hence  a  more  selfish  trait  than  Benevolence.  It 
demands  smne^nng  vn  return  for  what  it  gives,  viz.,  companionship, 
a  tribute  which  Benevolence  does  not  exact,  and  herein  is  the  most 
striking  proof  of  their  dissimilar  method  of  action.  It  is  true,  one 
may  be  both  friendly  and  benevolent,  and  many  combine  a  large 
degree  of  both  traits.  In  this  case  we  find  a  truly  noble  character 
in  the  direction  of  humane  and  sympathetic  conduct.  Yet  a  close 
analysis  of  these  two  traits  points  to  diverse  physiological  origin 
and  to  a  separate  facial  sign  for  each,  and  the  signification  of  the 
position  of  each  of  these  signs  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  beautiful. 
The  sign  for  Benevolence  is  opposite  the  local  sign  for  Love  of  the 
Opposite  Sex  and  Love  of  Young,  and,  when  we  kiss,  we  kiss  with 
Benevolence^  Am<itivenesa^  and  Ix>ve  of  Young  combined;  that  is 
to  say,  these  signs  being  localized  in  the  lips,  they  meet  and  respond 
in  the  salute  of  Amativencss,  or  conjugal  love,  or  of  pure,  dis- 
interested Benevolence,  or  pure  aifection,  and  also  in  the  paternal 
and  maternal  seal  of  love  upon  the  rosy  mouth  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  How  wonderfully  harmonious  is  this  natural  mani- 
li'station  of  the  entire  range  of  love  and  affection  !  No  convention 
has  founded  the  universal  institution  of  kissing.  A  power  greatei 
than  civilized  conventions  has  made  the  meeting  of  the  lips  a  spon« 
taneous  expression  of  maternal  love,  of  sex  love,  and  of  the  love 
of  purest  friendship ;  for  here  are  the  proofs  of  the  facial  locality 
of  all  of  the  various  sorts  of  love  comprised  witliin  the  human 
character,  and  scientific  physiognomy  points  to  this  natural,  im- 
pulsive, and  spontaneous  act  performed  by  the  lips  as  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  appropriate  localizing  of  these  several  love-signs 
about  the  mouth. 

BIBATn'EJJESS. 

Definition. — Love  of  liquids ;  capacity  for  the  assimilation  of 
water,  soups,  gravies,  sauces,  lemonade,  fruit-juices,  etc. :  natural 
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adaptation  to  swimming,  bathing,  sailing,  washing,  and  scrubbing. 
Mentally,  it  creates  a  taste  for  marine  scenery,  both  natural  and 
pictured ;  it  imiKirts  love  of  ease,  and  assists  in  building  up  the 
domestic  and  social  traits. 

An  excess  causes  obesity,  softness  of  the  tissues,  indolence  of 
both  body  and  mind,  and  leads  to  j>erversion  of  the  fluid  system 
of  the  boidy,  which  causes  dropsy  and  other  disorders. 

Perverted,  this  iUnction  creates  an  overweening  fondness  for 
liquid  stimulants,  and  ends  in  drunkenness  and  disorders  of  the 

kidney  system  and  other 
organs.  Excessive  use  of 
liquids  produces  "  fat, 
sle(?k-headed  men  and  such 
as  sleep  o'  niglits," — useless 
members  of  society,  such 
as  loafei-s  and  criminals. 

A  deficiency  of  the 
love  of  drinking  is  scarcely 
ever  met  with,  for  this 
function  is  primitive,  and 
the  use  of  fiquid  solvents, 
in  Natui-e,  precedes  the 
formation  of  even  the  rfn/ 
land.  Man  lives  in  and 
upon  liquids  during  his 
prenatal  life  and  almost 
entirely  upon  them  for  one 
year  after  birth;  hence, 
tlie  desire  for  liquids  is 
normal,  and  nearly  aU  per- 
sons demand  and  use  tlie 
amount  of  water  or  liquid 
food  which  their  oi^nisni 
requires.  If  the  avoidance 
of  water  and  liquids  is 
carried  to  an  abnormal  extent,  very  great  dryness  of  the  tissues 
will  result,  and  the  physical  functions,  as  well  as  social  qualities 
soon  l)ccome  impoverished. 

Facifd  and  Boddt/  Signs. — Fullness  of  the  cheeks  about  one 
inch  outward  from  tlie  comers  of  the  mouth  is  the  primitive  and 
most  pronounced  facial  sign  for  Bibativeness.  Other  signs  are: 
general  fullness  and  softness  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  with  a 
good  degree  of  soft  fat,  causing  dimples  in  the  hands,  cheeks,  back, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  seen  in  iat  infants.    The  handt 
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FlO.  28.— AI..RXANnRE  DI^MAR.    (NoVXT,I8T  AMD 

DHABfATIHT.) 

Bom  in  France.  IKfR.  Principal  facial  sipi,  Bibative- 
ness, sliowii  l)y  fiillncsK  of  tlie  cheekx  about  one  inch 
ontwani  from  the  corners  of  the  inoiitli.  and  by  soft 
tissue  all  over  the  face  ami  bndy.  The  law  of  the  square, 
ftnrve.  and  s)>liore  pnvenis  this  face  and  body.  This 
tientlenian  wax  alnioiit  ait  (^iieiii'ated  for  his  eating;  and 
drinking  fjnalities  afl  for  his  writinRH.  which  were  nu- 
merous. A  ereat  xtore  of  vitality  enabled  hiin  to  per- 
fnnn  herculean  mental  lalrars.  Hia  sqnare  forehead 
shows  that  i  inter  an  I  TliorouKhness  were  his  stninKt'St 
characteristics.  The  sii^is  for  .Alimentiveness  are  ra  i.st 
pronounced.  Mental  Imitation,  Hninan  Nature,  I'on- 
strnctiveneiw.  Ideality.  Friendship,  Benevolence,  Appro- 
bativencss,  Self-e^^teeni.  .Self  will,  Form,  Hize,  Ijocalitv, 
Order.  I.aneiiaiie,  and  .Memory  of  Events  are  among  his 
strongest  trait& 
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will  be  full,  fat,  soft,  and  puffy;  the  knuckles  dimpled,  and  the 
fingers  thick,  soft,  and  weak.  Tlie  abdomen  is  large,  soft,  and 
globular.  Where  a  healthful,  rosy  color  accomjianies  these  signs 
a  normal  condition  of  health  is  present,  but  when  the  skin  presents 
a  "waxy,"  ashen,  or  pallid  color,  some  form  of  disease  of  the 
circulatory  system  is  to  be  infeiTed,  such  as  dropsy  or  other 
disorders. 

Description  of  Bibativeness. — If  we  wish  to  become  intelli- 
gent as  to  Nature's  methods  of  proceduit;,  and  to  understand  het 
orderly  progress  in  regard 
to  the  life  and  mind  of  man, 
we  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  STiccessive  steps  in 
man's  luifoldment  from  the 
time  of  his  conception  to  his 
birth,  and  thence  onward 
until  he  arrives  at  maturity. 

From  the  time  the 
human  being  is  conceived, 
until  the  embryo  is  per- 
fected, it  exists  in  a  fluid 
habitation;  it  lies  floating 
in  a  sea  of  liquid.  The 
human  embryo,  physiology 
teaches  us,  is  composed  of 
90  per  cent,  of  water  and 
only  10  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matters.  Every  organ, 
member,  and  tissue  of  the. 
material  human  being  is 
composed  largely  of  tlie 
same  material.  Says  Mr. 
Lewes: — 


Fig.  29.— M0N8IEITR  D'ArBRAY.  (PrsnCH 

Uentlbman.) 

Prinriiml  facial  nipi,  Blhatlvpnes.«.  The  law  of  the 
curve  and  iiphcre  ftovems  this  fare.    Tliiti  gentleman's 


liiitt'irv  is  iiiiknowii  to  me,  I'tit  hin  fncf  K'^es  a  pit'Ltv 

5i>otl  ari'nuiit  of  him.  anit  I  take  him  on  liin  fnrini  rerora. 
lun  rU  tirit  XH  written  all  over  thi(*  counleimiu'e.  To  his 


Intimates  "be  Ik  a  jolly  ffooi)  fellow,"  ciui  tell  and  enact 
a  storv;  Iovch  "witie,  women,  and  wini:."  This  face 
shows 'ohcinal  reflnemcnt.  but  a  life  devoted  to  Kocial 
and  »eni«iial  pnjf\vmeiils  hnw  altered  the  featiir"s  fnr  the 
worHC.  The  rtittiiPi  for  l^fneviiletice,  Amativeness,  Mirth' 
fulness.  Aliment  jveue->,  Aiiiiroliaiivenew,  Music, 
Frienilohiii.  <  'oiistrnciivi'iiews,  Hniiian  Natnre.  Anal- 
vwlft.  Self-will.  Koim  and  si/c.  and  Memory  of  Kvenlr.are 
large.  The  mixlifyinu  effeol  of  ModeMty  was  needed  by 
Knili  a  con il>i nation  to  rentrain  its  ilegrading  tendency, 
hence  the  sifm  for  Mfxlesty  iti  very  decided.  Thlf  char- 
ai-ter  has  all  the  refill iiti ten  fur  a  fln»Wla««  comic  actor, 
and  may  l>e  one. 


Xot  only  is  wnter  an  es- 
sential part  of  tlie  body,  it 
nii);ht  be  called  the  most  eHseti- 

tial,  if  pre-eminence  could  be  given  where  all  are  pie-eniinent.  In  qnnn- 
tity,  water  has  an  enormous  preponderan(;e  over  all  oilier  constituents. 
It  forms  10  per  cent,  of  its  whole  weijrht.  There  ia  not  a  single  tissue 
in  the  body, — not  even  that  of  the  Ihhic, — not  even  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth, — into  the  composition  of  which  water  does  not  entec  as  a  necessary 
ingredient.  In  some  of  the  tissues,  and  thoKe  the  mogt  active,  it  forms  the 
chief  ingredient.  In  the  nervous  tissues  8(10  parts  out  of  every  1000  are 
of  water;  in  the  lungs,  830;  in  the  pancreas,  871  i  in  the  retina,  no  less 
than  927.  Commensurate  with  this  anatomical  i)reponderance  is  the  pliysi- 
olt^cal  importance  of  water.    It  is  the  carrier  of  the  footl,  the  vehicle  of 
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waste.  It  holds  gases  in  solution,  dissolves  solids,  helps  to  give  every 
tissue  its  physical  cliaractcr,  and  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  tliat 
ceaseless  change  of  composition  and  decomposition  on  which  the  contiau- 
anee  of  life  depends.* 

The  important  |)art  which  water  plays  in  the  human  economy 
is  thus  shown;  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  human  infant  exists 
upon  fluid  food  entirely  for  the  first  year  of  its  life  and  mainly  Ibr 
its  first  three  years,  and  we  shall  comprehend  the  importance  of 
the  function  and  iaculty  of  Bibativencss. 

The  first  functional  act  of  man's  life  is  to  inhale  air;  the 
second  is  to  receive  and  assimilate  liquid  food:  hence  the  first 
most  important  function  is  that  of  breathing;  the  second  next 
important  function,  tlie  digestion  of  fluid  food.  We  have  seen 
formerly  that  the  human  embryo  is  composed  mainly  of  water; 
also  that  his  first  habitat  is  of  a  fluid  nature;  his  first  food,  a  liquid 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  water.  Now,  this  preponderating 
influence  of  a  single  element  in  the  human  system  wo  ild  naturally 
make  its  presence  known  in  the  lace,  which  is,  as  I  have  demon- 
strated, the  registering  dial  of  the  entire  body.  Not  only  would 
the  sign  for  fluid  digestion  be  well  defined  in  the  Ikce,  but  it  would 
be  (by  reason  of  its  preponderance  in  youth)  one  of  the  most  cou' 
spicnom  facial  mgm  in  infanrj}.  Accordingly,  we  observe  in  all 
healthy  infants  an  uncommonly  full  and  puffy  appearance  about 
the  comers  of  tlie  mouth,  adjoining  the  signs  for  Mirthfulness  and 
Digestion. 

This  sign  of  Bibativencss  decreases  as  age  advances,  and  the 
facial  sign  for  solid  digestion,  or  Alimentivcness,  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced and  apj>arent.  Where  the  love  of  liquids  is  a  peciUiarly 
strong  trait,  this  facial  record  remains  tliroughout  life  and  develops 
even  greater  fullness  than  that  observed  in  intancy.  Many  persons 
retain  through  life  the  peculiar  puffy  fullness  and  dimpled  appear- 
ance of  infancy.  Such  persons  have  an  uncommon  fondness  for 
liquid  foods,  and,  like  the  infant,  show  great  mirthfulness  and  taste 
for  fun,  games,  and  amusements.  The  entii-e  body  in  this  case  also 
retains  its  infantile  rotfimUft/^  and  the  abdomen  enlarges,  the  limbs 
increase  in  size  and  softness,  the  cheeks  are  greatly  puffed,  and  the 
chin  becomes  double  and  sometimes  triple  in  appearance;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  this  trait  is  inherited  in  combination  with  a  well- 
developed  osseous  and  muscular  system,  the  body  will  present  all 
these  signs  in  a  modified  form,  and  the  cheeks  and  abdomen  will 
be  the  best  indicators  of  this  faculty  and  function.  Of  course  there 
are  many  grades  of  strength  of  the  bibative  function ;  but  the  facial 
and  bodily  signs  will  indicate  these  differences  of  development. 


»  Physiology  of  Common  Life,  O.  H.  Lewes,    25,-,  . 
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and  this  function  will  be  influenced  and  modified  by  the  other 
systems  in  combination. 

The  situation  of  the  principal  facial  sign  of  the  love  of  liquids 
is  most  suggestive,  as  it  adjoins  the  mouth, — the  principal  sign  for 
AUmentiveness, — and  is  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  the  signs 
which  denote  glandtdar  or  fluid  action,  viz.,  the  signs  for 
Benevolence,  Mirthfulness,  Hospitahty,  Love  of  Young,  Araative- 
ness,  Friendship,  etc.  O.  S.  Fowler  has  observed  this  sign  in  tlie 
cheek,  and  dubs  it  the  facial  "pole  *'  for  the  tunction  of  Bibative- 
ness,  and  states  that  "its  sign  is  often  found  in  the  faces  of  the 
descendants  of  inebriates."  All  the  soft  tissues  of  tlie  face,  as  well 
as  of  the  body,  exhibit  the  action  of  the  fluid  system  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  All  of  the  signs  for  glandular  action  are  situated 
mainly  about  the  region  of  the  mouth,  and  this  arrangement  is  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  physiological  harmony,  for,  as  we  have 
formerly  seen  that  all  of  tlie  visceral  oi^ns  of  the  body  that 
mutually  assist  each  other  are  grouped  in  such  proximity  as  to  aid 
each  other,  so  in  the  face  the  signs  for  all  the  oi-gans  which  are  in 
close  proximitj'  in  the  body  are  also  grouped  together,  and  thus 
the  physiognomist  finds  a  most  wonderful  register  and  record  ol' 
corroborative  signs  of  function  and  faculty,  and  this  record  is  self- 
revealing  by  virtue  of  its  situation ;  and  thus  form  and  locality 
taken  together  are  evidences  of  internal  physiological  operations 
and  of  their  resultant  mental  tastes  and  proclivities. 

The  fluid  system  is,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  most 
important  system  of  the  body;  not  only  of  the  embryonic  and 
infantile  oi^nisms,  but  of  the  matured  being  as  well.  The 
system  of  lacteals  and  absorbents  within  the  body  and  the  system 
of  sweat-glands  and  tubes  upon  the  surface,  together  with  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  excrete  the  fluid  waste  of  the  body  and  thus 
preserve  the  functional  purity  of  the  euf ire  organism.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  fluid  system  of  the  body  cannot  be  overestimated,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  body  depends  upon  fluid  for  its  primitive 
construction,  and  later  it  depends  upon  fluid  for  the  processes  of 
growth  and  repair.  Water  is  the  origin  of  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  The  first  animal  bodies  were  aquatic.  Man  is  in  his 
prenatal  Hfe  an  aquatic  animal^  semi-aquatic  in  infancy,  and 
always  dependent  upon  fluids  for  life  and  health.  In  order  that 
his  system  shall  be  the  most  perfect,  i)ure  water,  like  pure  air,  is 
most  essential.  Man  can  exist  and  tlirive  upon  a  small  quantity 
of  very  poor  food  if  he  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  and 
pure  air;  hence  the  fluid  and  gaseous  elements  of  the  body  are 
most  essential  to  life,  growth,  and  normal  being. 

The  peculiarities  of  those  in  whom  Bibativeness  is,la^.are 
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similar  to  the  traits  which  are  exhibited  by  the  vegetative  individuaL 
Wlicn  fluid  forms  a  large  part  ofthe  human  organism  the  emotions 
predominate,  and  when  the  combination  includes  a  fair  share  of 
bone  and  muscle  all  of  the  traits  arising  from  these  constituents 
are  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  soft  tissues.  Where 
the  fluid  elements  of  the  body  are  greatly  lacking,  the  tissues  are 
dry  and  inactive  and  the  mind  unsocial  and  contracted.  The 
physiognomies  of  many  noted  raisers  and  recluses  show  them  to  be 
deficient  in  the  fluids  of  the  system ;  hence  their  faces  are  dry, 
shriveled,  and  wrinkled,  and  their  habits  correspondingly  unsocial, 
A  normal  supply  of  fluids  in  the  system  gives  softness  and  round- 
ness to  the  cheeks,  tlie  lips,  throat,  limbs,  and  body,  and  freshness, 
moisture,  and  elasticity  to  tlie  skin.  Deficiency  in  the  fluids  pro- 
duces opposite  appearances  and  distinct  mental  effects.  Very  great 
lack  of  the  fluids  produces  serious  defects  of  the  mental  and  social 
traits  and  other  unbalanced  conditions ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  excess  of  fluids  in  the  organism  induces  other  abnormal  states 
of  body  and  mind.  What  should  be  aimed  at  is  a  balance*}  or 
normal  condition.  This  can  be  measurably  attained  by  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  Uquid  foods  and  by  exercise  or  rest  as  the  case  requires, 
bathing,  the  use  or  non-use  of  carbonaceous  foods,  and  other 
hygienic  precautions. 

The  laws  of  evolution  teach  us  that  the  fluid  system  or  primi- 
tive kidney-duct  was  the  first  system  evolved  after  the  intestinal  in 
the  primitive  animal.  It  must,  hence,  be  deemed  as  of  great 
importance;  for  all  primitive  fun(;tions,  such  as  fluid  digestion^ 
excretion  of  the  fluid  wa»te,  breathing,  etc.,  are  the  most  essential 
to  animal  life;  and  the  tastes  and  habits  derived  from  these 
functions  in  the  perfected  human  being  are  the  strongest  and  most 
lasting. 

A  love  for  hquids  exerts  a  dominatiuii:  influence  upon  us,  for, 
whereas  almost  every  one  can  deny  liimself  any  favorite  article  of 
food,  not  one  in  thousands  can  as  easily  forego  a  favorite  tipple, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  lemonade,  soups,  sauces,  etc.;  while 
all  know  of  the  uncontrollable  appetite  which  strong  drink  pro- 
duces. We  are  taught  that  eating  was  the  original  sin;  judging 
from  the  present  dietetic  liabits  and  tastes,  one  could  readily  believe 
that  drinking  was  the  basis  of  "total  depmvity." 

Every  species  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach  contains  water 
in  varying  degrees.  Tlie  air,  too,  has  its  hydrogen  or  moist  ele- 
ment, wliich  is  present  in  a  vaporous  form,  and  which  assists  in 
giving  freshness,  moisture,  and  elasticity  to  the  skin  and  tissues, 
and  strength  to  the  luniks. 

The  sense  of  thirsty  which  is  our  second  n^ost  important 
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sensation,  is  never  of  a  pleasurable  nature;  while  the  sense  of 
hunger  or  appetite  is  essential  to  our  enjoyment  of  food.  Uiifeient 
d^rees  of  temperature  of  liquids  produce  various  grades  of  thirst. 
Tepid  or  iiot  drinks  allay  thirst  much  better  than  very  cold  water. 
It  is  said  that  "the  bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  liom  thirst 
show  a  general  dryness  of  all  the  tissues,  a  thickening  of  the 
humors,  a  certain  degree  of  coagidation  of  the  blood,  numberless 
indications  of  inflammation,  and  sometimes  gangrene  of  the 
viscera."* 

If  the  bibative  function  is  normal  it  will  regulate  tlie  quantity 
of  fluids  which  the  system  requires,  but  if  there  is  a  predisposition 
to  imbibe  more  Jiuid  nutriment  than  is  necessary  for  the  healthful 
action  of  tlic  body  the  disproportion  of  fluids  in  the  system  is  soon 
apparent;  the  individual  becomes  coipulent,  indolent,  disinclined 
to  either  mental  or  manual  labor,  and  if  tliis  condition  becomes 
still  further  perverted  disorders  of  tlie  circulatoiy  system  are 
engendered  and  hfe  becomes  a  burden  and  all  usefulness  is  at  an 
end.  Wlien  we  reflect  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of 
the  human  body  consists  of  water,  we  can  readily  comprehend  why 
an  abnormal  disproportion  in  the  direction  of  the  fluid  elements 
would  produce  serious  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  other  organs. 

As  we  have  seen  to  what  extent  watci  enters  into  the  human 
system  as  a  principal  constituent,  we  must  hence  infer  tliat  our 
water-supply  should  be  ample  and  as  pure  as  possible;  indeed, 
after  air,  water  is  the  next  most  important  factor  of  being. 

The  reason  why  tea,  coffee,  beer,  and  soup  quench  the  thirst 
is  due  to  the  quantity  of  water  wliich  they  contain.  Mountain 
spring-water  is  undoubtedly  tlie  purest  water  that  can  be  obtained, 
yet  even  this  should  be  filtered,  and  tlie  uuter-fiUer  should  be 
considered  the  most  imjtortoiU  ari'tfJe  of  household  furniture.  No 
family  should  be  witliout  one.  In  the  water  supplied  to  most 
lai^  towns  and  cities  there  are  always  more  or  less  impurities 
which  arc  very  detrimental  to  life- and  health.  And  yet,  while  the 
majority  of  housekeoiXTs  make  tJio  most  strenuous  cfibits  to  pro- 
cure good,  well-cooked  food,  the  water  which  forms  the  larger 
part  of  the  human  body  is  too  often  of  the  most  impure  quality. 

The  best  solvent  for  our  food  is  water  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
juices.  A  host  of  artificial  drinks  have  been  compounded  by  man, 
but  are  all  more  or  less  injurious  in  their  effects  ujTOn  the  system. 
Alcoholic  drinks  take  first  rank  as  the  most  deadly  and  destructive; 
following  these,  tea  and  coffee,  which  induce  different  forms  of 
nervous,  liver,  and  kidney  complaints,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  a  most  decided  and  disastrous  effect  upon  the  mental  powei's 
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and  disposition.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  happiness  of 
entire  families  has  been  wrecked  by  the  tea  and  coffee  tippUng  of 
the  parents.  This  form  of  tippUng  produces  nervous  irritation, 
irritability  of  the  disposition,  sleeplessness,  and  consequent  ex- 
haustion, and,  carried  to  excess,  other  diseases  supervene  and  lead 
to  insanity  and  death. 

What  is  an  excessive  use  of  tea]  Whenever  the  exhilaration 
produced  by  tea  is  quite  perceptible  to  the  drinker,  the  use  is 
excessive;  for  the  nervous  system  will  react  and  become  lowered 
and  enfeebled  in  proportion  to  tlie  exhilaration  produced.  Stolid, 
vegetative  persons  can  drink  several  cups  of  tea  at  a  meal  without 
being  so  stimulated  as  a  nervous  or  mental  person  would  by  drink- 
ing one  cup.  Coffee  acts  as  a  poison,  and  is  such  to  those  whose 
liver  or  nerves  are  affected  by  its  action.  When  coffee  induces 
tremulousncss  or  wakefulness,  it  is  highly  deleterious  and  should 
be  avoided.  Tea  and  coffee  are  less  injurious  to  those  who  perform 
hard,  manual  labor,  especially  if  they  work  out  of  doors.  Sedentary 
persons  who  live  mainly  indoors  do  not  have  the  neutralizing 
benefit  of  perspiration  and  fresh  air,  hence  retain  all  the  deleterious 
principles  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  system,  and  are  accordingly 
more  injured  by  their  use. 

Tlie  best  drinks  are  those  which  are  tlie  most  simple  and 
natural;  lemonade,  and  fruit-juices  pressed  from  berries,  such  as 
currants,  raspberries,  etc.,  sweetened  and  cooled  by  setting  them 
upon  ice  in  warm  weather,  are  most  wholesome  and  refreshing.  In 
the  matter  of  qnaniitij  each  one  should  be  guided  by  his  o^vn 
individual  needs.  In  hot  climates,  where  perspiration  is  engen- 
dered freely,  or  by  working  in  foundries  and  in  the  kitchen,  a 
larger  supply  is  required  than  in  cooler  places.  Excessive  indul- 
gence in  water  or  other  Uquids  induces  obesity. 

Salt  in  the  system,  combining  with  the  water,  creates  chemical 
activity,  which  eliminates  the  uttermost  amount  of  carbonaceous 
matter  from  the  food,  and  thus  fat  is  stored  away  about  the  large 
visceral  organs  and  under  the  skin  all  over  the  body,  as  is  seen  in 
infants,  who  exist  entirely  upon  fluid  foods.  When  this  taste  is 
indulged  in  to  excess,  it  is  transmitted  to  offspring  in  an  intensified 
form  and  leaves  its  sign  in  the  face  in  a  most  decided  manner. 
Hereditaiy  love  of  liquids  does  not  always  induce  a  love  for  alco- 
holic stimulants,  but  is  liable  to  do  so  if  opportunity  offers,  and 
social  customs  influence  the  character.  The  offspring  of  inebriates 
often  carry  this  facial  record  of  their  parents*  vice,  and  thus  physi- 
ognomy not  only  discloses  one's  pro^wnsities,  but  also  discloses  what 
vices  have  cursed  the  parents. 

All  signs  about  the  region  of  the  mouth  denote  .in  some 
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degree  the  condition  of  the  fluid  circulation.    The  sign  for  the 

kidneys  is  situated  in  the  chin,  and  the  descendants  of  in<;briate8 
disclose  by  the  smallness  and  narrowness  of  tlie  chin  the  moral 
degradation  which  has  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  vitiated  pliysical 
organs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  condition  of  the  fluid  circulation  may  be 
known  by  the  color  of  the  complexion  and  eyes.  Very  pale  or 
ashen-colored  skin  indicates  an  impoverislicd,  anaemic  state  of  the 
blood;  waxy-looking  skin,  a  dropsical  condition  of  the  fluid  system; 
while  a  delicate  or  fresh  and  rosy  hue  of  the  skin  discloses  a 
healthful,  normal  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Very  light  eyes 
announce  a  weakness  of  the  kidney  system,  or  defective  action  of 
the  reproductive  system,  one  or  both.  Physiology  teaches  us  that 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  parts  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  is 
composed  of  water.  Now,  if  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  normal  requirements,  the  eye  would  also  partake  of 
this  excess,  and  by  the  we^hieuft  of  iU  color  would  reveal  this 
deficiency  of  coloring  pigment  and  strength  of  tlie  humors  of  the 
eye.  The  eyes  of  Albinos  are  proof  of  this  theory,  and  rery 
light-eyed  people  do  not  possess  the  same  degree  of  visual  pow(T 
as  do  those  who  exhibit  a  normal  supply  of  coloring  pigment  in 
the  eyes. 

The  primitive  animals  were  aquatic;  later,  tliey  evolved  an 
amphibious  nature,  and  still  later  took  up  their  abode  entirely 
upon  laud.  Among  men  we  find  rei)resentatives  of  these  several 
classes  of  animals.  The  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  almost  live  in  the  water,  and  from  tJieir  infancy  are  accus- 
tomed to  pass  a  great  share  of  their  lives  in  and  ui>on  the  water. 
Among  civilized  races,  we  observe  everj*  variety  of  tlie  bibative 
individual.  We  see  those  who  are  built  like  the  hippopotamus, 
and  who  possess  many  of  its  characteristics.  This  class  of  people 
are  semi-aquatic  in  nature,  and  Hve  mainly  upon  liquid  foods  and 
love  bathing  and  swimming.  Jjike  the  hippopotamus,  they  are 
always  looking  for  food,  and  arc  indolent  and  mild  except  when 
enraged,  and  then  are  terrible  in  their  exhibitions  of  wmth. 

All  persons  witli  tlie  sign  for  Bibativeness  large  are  very  fond 
of  bathing,  swimming,  and  all  aqxiatic  exercises.  Women  with 
this  sign  large  like  scrubbing  and  washing  and  any  pursuits 
which  require  the  use  of  water.  Natural  batlieis  are  known  by 
fullness  of  the  lower  cheek,  together  with  a  healthy  color  of  the 
complexion.  Thin  or  hollow-cheeked  persons  do  not  exhibit  a 
taste  for  bathing,  and  if  they  are  pale  as  well  as  hollow-cheeked 
should  never  indulge  in  full  baths,  but  make  use  of  the  sponge- 
bath  quickly  applied,  as  tlieir  circulatory  power  ^is  f^^^^^^^j^l^X 
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feeble  and  a  full  bath  would  take  so  much  of  the  natural  heat  of 
the  body  as  to  prevent  iu  many  subjects  a  healthy  reaction. 

.  Water  is  thus  shown  to  be  indispensable  to  every  stage  of 
life.  It  also  enters  more  largely  into  primitive  life  and  infantile 
conditions ;  hence  it  is  that  those  human  organisms  which  possess 
a  disproportionate  quantity  of  water  or  fluid  are  relatively  more 
immature  or  childlike  in  their  mentality  than  those  wlio  possess  a 
normal  quantity;  The  differences  observed  between  a  v^etatlve 
adult  and  a  bony  or  muscular  one  will  afford  a  good  illustration 
of  the  influence  which  water  has  upon  the  human  body  and  mind. 

ALIMENTIVENESS,  DIGESTION. 

Definition. — Hunger,  love  of  eating,  large  digestive  capacity, 
healthy  and  normal  assimilation  of  sohd  and  liquid  foods.  Epi- 
cureanism is  a  reflned  phase  of  this  faculty  and  function.  Gluttony 
and  gormandizing  are  perverted  states  of  this  faculty. 

An  excess  of  tlie  love  of  eatuig  and  drinking  leads  to  gluttony, 
gross  size,  dullness  of  intellect,  and  numerous  diseases,  amoug 
which  are  apoplexy,  indigestion,  dropsical  conditions,  inflamma- 
tions,, and  rheumatism. 

A  defevlive  digestive  capadty  causes  lack  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigor,  nervousness,  consumption,  dyspepsia,  and  numerous  other 
ills.  Defective  digestion  is  indicated  by  a  naiTOW  mouth,  thin 
cheeks ;  thin,  pale,  and  dry  lips ;  a  shrunken  appearance  of  the 
parotid  gland ;  colorless  or  pallid  complexion ;  long Jiigh,  and  thin 
nose,  or  a  nose  flat  at  tlie  middle  portion ;  long,  slim  neck ;  narrow 
shoulders,  flat  abdomen ;  long,  thin,  or  trans^iarent  hands,  fingei-s, 
and  ears ;  feeble,  hesitating  gait. 

Facial  and  Bodiltj  Signs. — A  wide  moutli ;  full,  red,  and  moist 
lips ;  full,  red  cheeks,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  soft  tissues  about 
the  chin,  are  the  primary  facial  signs  of  good  digestive  capacity ; 
also,  fullness  of  the  parotid  gland  just  in  front  of  the  ear-opening. 
The  bodily  signs  are  shown  by  a  well-nourished  body,  full  abdo- 
men, full  breast ;  short,  thick,  wrinkled  neck,  and  plenty  of  soft 
tissue  over  all  parts  of  the  body ;  hands  and  Angers  well  supplied 
with  flesh.  Gluttony  in  some  pushes  the  eyeball  up  and  forward, 
leaving  a  good  portion  of  the  "white"  of  the  eye  exposed  below 
the  retina ;  wlicre  tliis  ap^iearance  is  noted,  it  is  accompanied  in- 
variably by  intense  periodical  headaches,  owing  to  an  inordinate  or 
uncontrolled  appetite. 

Description  of  Aumenthtiness. — The  majority  of  people 
understand  that  the  fullness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks  denotes 
good  digestive  powers,  but,  witli  a  singular  lack  of  logic,  fail  to 
reason  that  if  Nature  has  placed  the  sign  of  one  function  or  faculty 
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in  the  face  there  may  be  others  there  also,  and  hence  look  no  far- 
ther for  signs  for  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the 
muscles,  etc. 

In  infancy  the  diet  is  entirely  of  a  liquid  nature,  hence  we 
should  naturally  infer  that  the  signs  for  infantile  digestion  would 
be  different  from  those  exhibited  by  adults.  This  reasoning  is 
correct,  for  infants  while  in  the  liquid  stage  exhibit  the  sign  for 
digestion  by  a  peculiar  fullness  of  the  cheek  about  half  an  inch 
backward  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  externally  to  and  on  a 
line  with  the  mouth.  Observation  of  any  well-nourished  infant 
will  locate  this  cushion-like  protuberance.  After  the  infent  ex- 
changes its  fluid  diet  for  a  more  solid  one  this  cushion  of  eoft, 
dimpled  fat  disappears  and  the  lullness  moves  farther  back  to  the 
outer  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  unless  there  is  an  un- 
common love  of  liquids,  such  as  soups,  milk,  lemonade,  soda, 
gravies,  sauces,  etc. ;  in  this  case  the  fullness  of  infancy  is  retained 
to  adult  life,  and  is  one  of  Nature's  unfailing  facial  hieroglyjihs 
which  denotes  love  of  liquid  foods.  This  fullness  is  not  due  to  mus- 
cular development,  for  in  infancy  the  muscles  have  not  been  use  d 
for  mastication,  but  is  due  solely  to  gJtmdvhr  development,  which 
is  a  vegetative  process  purely  and  operattd  with  but  trifling  mus- 
cular action.  The  juices  created  by  tlie  imbibition  of  liquid  Ibods 
assist  in  building  up  the  cheeks  to  scmetimes  an  enormous  fullness, 
which  present  a  globular  appearance,  and  in  this  stage  of  nutrition 
the  infant  or  adult  looks  like  a  puff-ball  and  exhibits  gJofndar 
forms  all  over  the  soft;  parts  of  the  body.  Veteran  becr-diinkers 
often  present  this  foimation  of  fiicc  and  body,  which  proves  that 
this  function  derives  its  support  ficm  a  liquid  or  vegetati^e  base. 

The  width  of  the  nostrils,  as  well  as  the  height  and  width  of 
the  nose  at  this  junction  with  the  forehead,  is  one  excellent  indica- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  process  of  digestion,  for  this  formation  sliows 
that  the  sense  of  scent  is  powerfully  developed,  and  the  capacity 
for  scenting  flavors,  odors,  etc.,  bears  direct  relationship  to  (he 
function  of  digestion.  The  olfactory  ganglia  are  located  here,  and 
if  the  external  nose  were  removed  the  sense  of  scent,  of  smell, 
would  still  remain  in  a  great  degree.  A  long,  slim  nose  is  not  as 
active  in  distinguishing  odors  as  a  broad  nose ;  neither  are  persons 
possessing  this  formation  characterized  by  as  great  a  love  for  food 
as  those  with  a  very  broad  nose,  for  the  sign  for  the  stomach  is 
situated  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  its  strength  is  indicated  by 
wUiih  at  this  place.  A  remarkable  illustration  and  verification  of 
this  principle  may  be  observed  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  facial  peculiariti(>s  and  stnicture  of  the  lion  and 
greyhound.    The  lion  has  a  wide  mouth,  broad  nostrils,  and  a 
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nose  broad  its  entire  length ;  it  is  also  wide  between  the  eyes  where 
the  olfiictory  gangUa  are  situated ;  while  the  greyhound  is  just  the 
reverse  in  structure,  in  digestive  power,  and  capacity  for  scenting. 
Of  this  peculiar  deficiency  of  this  species  of  dog,  we  are  told  by 
natural  history  that  "the  narrow  head  and  sharp  nose  of  the  grey- 
hound, useful  as  they  are  for  aiding  the  progress  of  the  animal  by 
removing  eveiy  impediment  to  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere, 
yet  deprive  it  of  a  most  valuable  faculty, — rthat  of  chasing  by  scent. 
The  muzzle  is  so  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length  that  the  nasal 

nerves  liave  no  room  for 
proper  development,  and 
hence  the  animal  is  very 
deficient  in  its  power  of 
scent."*  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  grcyliound  are 
the  bidl-dog  and  the  blood- 
hound, the  pointer,  re- 
triever, and  reindeer,  which 
are  as  conspicuous  for  their 
keenness  of  scent  as  they 
are  for  the  width  of  the 
nose  and  nostrils. 

The  function  of  diges- 
tion amply  illustrntes  the 
tlieory  of  the  association  of 
physical  function  with  men- 
tal facxdty.  Alimentive- 
ness  is  the  mental  aspect 
of  the  love,  taste,  and  desirfe 
for  food,  while  digestion  is 
tlie  pliysical  aspect  of  this 
bodily  function.  Large  di- 
gestive capacity  is  always 
attended  witli  great  love  of 
eating.  It  depends  upon 
the  inherited  quaUty  of  the  individual,  wliether  the  taste  for  food 
shall  be  a  coarse  or  a  fine  oue.  A  fine-grained  person,  exhibiting 
large  digestive  powers,  would  naturally  incline  to  epicureanism, 
while  one  of  coarse  quality  would  care  more  for  quantity — more 
for  a  gross  plenty — than  for  fine  quality  of  food  and  drink ;  he 
would  be  apt  to  express  himself  as  did  a  veteran  toper,  who, 
when  chided  for  going  into  low  groggeries  for  his  liquor,  replied, 
"  I  know  there's  a  difference  in  whisky,  but  its  all  good."  Those 

*  Wouirs  New  Illuatrated  Natural  History,  Rev.  J.  G.  W<kx1,  p.  SL 
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Born  In  Enelaiid.  1796. 
menu  vet  less,  sltowii  by  wide  itiontli.  fiiU  rheek^,  full  and 


Prliiri)>:il   racial  Mgin,  Ali- 
•,  nioiitli.  fiiU  rheekM,  full  and 
muint  lijis.   Tlie  law  governitijr  tliis  face  is  the  straight 


line,  curve,  and  splicre.  The  immense  vital  {towel's  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  enabled  him  to  )H!rfoi-ni  nerculean 
mental  labors  and  endure  all  the  riaors  nf  the  Arctic 
eliiiiate.  In  bin  face  are  thcsltcnsof  t  iniines*,  ('onrtcieii- 
tiousiicsH.  Fatriotlain,  Amitttveness.  Ix)ve  of  Home 
and  of  the  Yonng;  Keneviilence.  Modesty.  Afirthful- 
neiis.  Economy,  Friendship,  Appntbativeiiesa.  and  Sana- 
tivenesa  verv  large.  The  mental  8i|i;us  for  <'antion, 
Analvsfit,  Subiimity,  Human  Nature.  ( 'onstriict ivenesa. 
AcquiHitivenesa,  Veneration,  Execntlvenexs.  self  will, 
Locality,  Order,  Language,  and  Rea'ion  are  of  the  tlrst 
order,  and  the  Ktudent  of  physlofninmv  will  liave  a  fine 
field  for  the  study  of  grand  character  fu  tbia  resolute, 
ci^ble  countenance. 
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with  small  digestive  capacity  care  too  little  for  food,  and  are 
usually  poor  judges  of  flavors,  odors,  etc. ;  they  make  poor 
caterers,  and  1  have  known  some  mothers  so  deficient  in  AH- 
raentiveness  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  properly  for  the  wants  of 
their  children  in  this  direction.  This  class  of  persons  should 
never  keep  a  boarding-liouse  or  hotel,  for  they  would  he  most 
unsatisfactory  hosts. 

The  mouth  being  the  entrance  to  thai  chemical  laboratory, 
the  stomach,  large  size  of  this  feature  with  full  lips  would  natu- 
rally disclose  great  appetite  and  power  for  digestion.  As  the 
large  size  of  the  nostrils 
indicates  the  size  of  the 
lungs,  so  large  size  of  the 
mouth  tells  us  that  the  en- 
tire digestive  apparatus  is 
on  a  corresponding  scale. 
Fullness  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cheek,  particularly, 
is  an  unfailing  sign  of  di- 
gestive power,  for  if  the  food 
assimilate  with  the  juices 
of  the  stomach,  pancreas, 
and  liver,  the  lower  part  of 
the  cheek  will  indicate  this 
condition.  Large  develop- 
ment of  the  parotid  gland 
just  in  front  of  the  ears  is 
another  proof  of  assimila- 
tive power.  When  this 
gland  is  well  developed,  a 
soft  cushion-like  protuber- 
aace  will  be  observed 
directly  in  front  of  and 
below  the  opening  of  the 
ear.  •  It  is  usually  large  in  outdoor  laborers,  seamen,  farmers,  and 
aU  who  eat  heartily  and  digest  well.  It  is  small  and  weak  in 
those  who  are  deficient  in  digestive  power  and  are  poor  feeders. 
Eating  and  absorbing  solids  and  liquids  was  the  first  or  primitive 
function  ;  from  tliis  starting-point  all  the  functions  and  faculties 
have  developed  by  differentiation  and  evolution.  The  mouth  is 
not  only  the  register  of  the  function  of  digestion,  but  it  is  also  the 
principal  organ  of  speech,  and  is  therefore  by  its  size  and  shape 
indicative  both  of  the  quantity,  volume,  and  quality  of  language. 
Its  size  and  form,  color  and  texture  combined,  indicate  the  grade 
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was  formerly  pr«Miilcnt  of  the  New  York  Ctiamlter  of 
Commerce  and  ha«  exhiblteil  ailminitttrative  abllitvof 
a  high  order.  In  hia  countenance  one  sees  tbe  ffgns 
for  Ailment Wencsa,  Hospitality,  Prlemlsliip,  Appro- 
bativeness,  Helf-esteem,  ConBcientiousneiot,  Love  of 
Home,  of  Countrv,  anil  of  Young  all  verv  pronounced. 
Hie  mental  powers  are  Hhown  by  tlie  signs  for  Ven- 
eration, ExerutivenPKti,  Self-will,  Urder,  Furtn,  Size, 
Memory  of  Bvents,  aud  Reason. 
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of  development  or  refinement  of  character,  not  only  of  the  social 
and  domestic  traits  of  wliich  it  is  primarily  representative,  but  it 
is  decisive  of  the  general  grade  of  the  refinement  of  the  individual 
in  his  entirety.    This  fact  is  patent  to  all  good  observers. 

The  mouth  does  not  denote  the  mental  faculties  in  so  precise 
a  manner  as  the  nose,  yet  it  does  by  its  size,  form,  color,  etc.,  give 
the  general  tone  or  grade  of  the  individual ;  most  especially  wliile  in 
motion  the  play  of  the  muscles  will  serve  to  reveal  more  of  the  char- 
acter than  when  in  repose ;  yet  both  must  be  taken  together.  The 
good  examiner  will  cause  the  subject  to  converse,  smile,  and  laugh, 
in  order  to  get  as  many  expressions  of  the  mouth  and  its  adjacent 
parts  as  possible,  for  all  movemeids  are  significant;  nothing  is  too 
small  to  be  valueless.  I  have  made  quite  a  different  estimate  of 
character  after  observing  the  play  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
than  I  had  previously  formed. 

The  mouth  is  furnished  with  an  exceedingly  muscular  tongue 
and  numerous  glands  which  secrete  and  excrete  a  variety  of  juices, 
which,  mingling  with  the  food,  assist  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  use  of  the  mouth  as  an  active  agent  in  digestion  will  not 
be  fully  understood  unless  the  reader  makes  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  mechanism  and  anatomy  of  the  mouth ;  then 
the  eating  and  speaking  capacities  of  this  feature  will  be  understood 
and  its  full  importance  as  a  revelator  of  character  comprehended. 
In  writing  upon  physiognomy  it  seems  necessary  that  the  physi- 
ology and  anatomy  of  every  feature  sliould  be  described,  along 
with  the  exterior  and  mental  descriptions,  but  the  limits  of  my 
work  render  this  impossible,  and  I  can  only  recommend  the  student 
to  make  use  of  a  good  work  on  tliese  subjects,  in  connection  with 
tliis  one,  otherwise  he  will  have  only  a  surface  knowledge  of 
character,  for  mentality  is  a  question  of  physiology,  and  impossible 
to  be  comprehended  without  a  fair  understanding  of  its  laws. 

Appetite  is  the  normal  expression  of  this  function,  yet,  as  the 
stomach  is  often  perverted  by  excesses  or  improper  food,  it  cannot 
be  always  relied  upon  as  a  guide.  Reason  and  observation  must 
come  in  to  assist  the  appetite  in  its  demands,  and  only  such  foods 
as  experience  has  demonstrated  as  nutritious  should  be  partaken 
of.  No  fimction  is  more  abused  than  the  function  of  digestion. 
Most  people  e(U  entirety  'too  mueli,  and  this  leads  to  many  and 
serious  disorders. 

Each  individual  stomach  is  so  entirely  different  from  every 
other,  that  no  one  in  ]mrtictilar  is  a  guide  for  any  other;  for  the 
articles  of  food  whicli  nourish  some  act  as  poisons  upon  other 
systems.  In  this  regard,  each  must  be  a  "law  unto  himself." 
Many  persons  have  ft  decided  liking  for  certain  articles  of  diet 
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which  seriously  disagree  with  them,  and  this  furnishes  the  best 
proof  of  the  statement  that  observation,  reason,  and  self-control 
should  be  the  guide  of  apjx^tite.  Motliers  should  always  supervise 
the  diet  of  their  children  and  com|)el  tliem  to  refrain  from  eating 
tilings  unsuited  to  them,  or  at  improi)er  liours,  and  in  immodei*ate 
quantities. 

Nature  has  brought  forth  many  youtliful  geniuses  in  music, 
art,  and  mathematics, — children,  who,  hke  Mozart,  could  compose 
music  at  four  years  of  age;  orators  at  ten,  like  Harry  Shannon; 
mathematicians  at  three,  like  George  Bidder;  but  Nature  has  never 
yet  produced  a  child  with  a  genius  for  selecting  proper  food  for 
itself,  nor  a  genius  for  bringing  itself  up  properly.  Think  of  this, 
mothers,  when  you  are  inclined  to  allow  your  children  to  select 
dainties  and  leave  the  substantial  untouched,  because  they  say 
they  "can't  relish  them,"  and  "soft-headed"  mothers  believe  this, 
and  keep  up  the  supply  of  cake,  pie,  sweetmeats,  etc.,  until  Nature 
puts  a  stop  to  it  by  disease  or  death. 

I  have  seen  many  children  who  have  hoodwinked  their 
parents  in  this  manner  for  years,  yet  when  taken  to  where  there 
were  no  dainties  to  be  had  ate  as  heartily  as  other  children.  Such 
children  should  be  compelled  to  eat  wholesome  food  by  withhold- 
ing sweets,  etc.,  from  the  table,  and  very  soon  a  normal  ap|>etite 
would  be  discovered.  Yet  mothers  should  study  childreji's  jxiculi- 
arities  with  a  view  of  providing  suitable  foods;  for  black-eyed 
children  cannot  always  relish  the  same  foods  which  blue-eyed 
children  desire.  Dark-eyed,  bilious  persons  often  find  milk  wholly 
indigestible.  Sweets,  also,  are  not  so  suitable  for  them  as  for  the 
lighter  colored.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  liver 
is  not  usually  so  active  in  dark  people  as  in  the  light  skinned. 
The  lieart  is  relatively  stronger  than  the  liver  in  the  former,  and 
this  accounts  for  many  seeming  inconsistencies  and  idiosyncrasies 
in  diet.  Certain  diseases  affe(^t  different-colored  persons  in  differ- 
ent manner.  So  well  is  this  understood  by  one  school  of  medicine, 
at  least,  the  "Homoeopathic,"  that  it  gives  different  medicines  for 
the  same  disease  to  those  of  diverse  color  of  complexion  and  eyes; 
and  this  accords  with  the  teachings  of  scientific  pliysiognomy,  for 
physiology  is  at  the  base  of  the  science,  and  notliiiig,  however 
minute,  is  regarded  as  unimportant  in  this  study.  The  most 
minute  differences  are  not  unimiwrtant  but  highly  significant,  and 
explain  all  sorts  of  dissimilar  c-har.ictcristics.  Tliis  diversity 
extends  not  only  to  the  question  of  food,  sleep,  etc.,  but  must  be 
observed  in  the  manner  of  instructing  children  of  dissimilar  colors ; 
for  children  who  are  light,  with  bright  red-colored  complexion, 
made  so  by  large  lung  development,  learn  everything,"  on  the 
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wing,"  as  it  were,  and  can  never  be  made  to  plod  like  the  darker- 
skinned  children,  who  are  more  capable  of  enduring  continuous, 
monotonous  habits;  for  where  the  lungs  predominate  over  the 
heart  unceasing  activity  is  the  law  of  being.  Physiognomy  comes 
witli  all  these  new  ideas  to  mothers  and  teachers  to  bless  their 
labore  by  giving  them  an  '  intelligent  method  of  instructing  and 
interesting  youth,  based  upon  law  and  science.  It  is  as  palpably 
absurd  to  compel  children  of  the  most  diverse  conditions  of  body 
to  feed  alike,  as  it  would  .be  a  palpable  violation  of  good  taste  to 
compel  all  children  of  both  dark  and  light  complexions  to  wear 
precisely  the  same  colors,  for  every  one  possessed  of  taste  knows 
that  bright,  vivid,  rich  colors  harmonize  best  with  the  bnmette 
complexion  and  dark  eyes,  and  that  light  blue  and  white  look 
best  upon  blonde  or  fair  persons.  There  are  laws  regulating  the 
fitness  of  food  as  there  are  laws  regulating  the  appropriateness  of 
colors.  It  sliould  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  seek  out  for  himself 
the  law  of  his  stomach  and  digestive  apparatus,  and  then  make  a 
serious  and  religious  effort  to  abide  by  it.  If  religious  principle  is 
required  more  in  one  direction  than  in  another,  it  is  in  reference 
to  habits  of  eating  and  in  the  propagation  of  the  race.  We  are 
taught  in  the  Bible  that  eating  was  the  first  or  primal  sin.  It  is 
plain  to  be  seen  tliat  all  of  Evc*s  descendants  have  received 
through  the  laws  of  heredity  this  propensity  in  an  a^^ravated  and 
intensified  form.  The  sin  of  overeating  is  universal  and  as  preva- 
lent among  the  most  religious  and  civilized  races  as  it  is  among 
the  uncivilized  heathen.  Hygienic  law  in  eating  should  be 
observed, — not  individual  preference,  nor  will ;  nor  perverted, 
vitiated  appetites  and  |>assions;  but  Jmo  sanctified  by  reafton,  ^If- 
control^  self'iieniat,  and  moral  ]>rincij>te.  For  this  reason  God  has 
placed  Conscientiousness  among  the  domestic  faculties,  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  check  and  nde  them.  He  did  not  wait  until  Ho 
had  built  the  whole  edifice  of  man  and  then  put  conscience  on  top 
like  a  steeple  on  a  church.  Evolution  teaches  us  that  Conscien- 
tiousness— that  is  to  say,  si>eaking  physiologically,  the  fluid  or  kidney 
system — was  created  soon  after  the  primitive  function  of  Digestion 
appeared.  Its  appearance  at  this  time  in  the  creation  of  functions 
shows  its  imi)ortance  to  the  system,  for  it  was  evolved  long  before 
the  heart,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  blood-vessel  system,  or  even  | 
before  the  sexual  system  ap]>eared ;  hence  its  high  significance  and 
value  to  all  the  rest  of  the  bodily  functions  and  mental  faculties.  , 
Religion  and  Conscientiousness  are  not  subjects  for  church  worship  I 
alone,  but  should  be  incorpomtcd  into  our  daily  life,  into  our 
habits  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  rest,  exercise,  labor,  and,  above 
all,  tlieir  highest  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  generating 
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of  better  bodies  and  minds.  TTntil  these  principles  are  thus 
apjdied,  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  truly  religious  or  moral 

AHATIYENESS. 

Definition. — ^Love  of  the  opposite  sex,  procreative  energy, 
physical  passion,  conjugality,  manliness  and  womanliness,  sexual 
perfection,  energetic  individuality,  fecimdity,  base  of  mentality. 

An  excess  of  Amativeness  tends  to  immodesty,  unchastity, 
and  to  unbridled  licentiousness,  lust,  prostitution,  obscene  language, 
and  slight  regard  for  sexual  ethics. 

Deficient  Amativeness  makes  the  chamcter  narrow,  unsocial, 
and  unlovable,  with  no  power  to  attract  the  opposite  sex.  It  also 
shows  lack  of  creative  ability  in  art,  etc.  Those  deficient  in  love 
of  the  opposite  sex  are  wanting  in  magnetism,  and  often  exhibit 
a  morbid,  shrewish,  suspicious  manner,  and  angularity  of  body. 
Hermits  and  misers  are  usually  very  much  lacking  in  this  &culty 
and  function. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — Fidlness,  redness,  and  moisture 
of  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip;  large,  convex  eyes;  rounding,  mus- 
cular body ;  round  limbs,  and  muscular  hands  and  fingers.  The 
full  lip  by  its  size,  color,  and  moisture  indicates  vigor  and  develop- 
ment of  the  reproductive  system,  and  is  a  primary  sign.  The  eyes 
by  their  ^ze  disclose  the  degree  of  tlie  eeittiinent  of  love  of  the 
opposite  sex,  while  their  shape  and  position  show  the  Jcind  of  love 
present  Small  mouths  and  a  thin  upper  lip  denote  very  little 
Amativeness;  very  small,  sunken  eyes  also  show  a  relative  deficiency 
of  this  lacolty  and  associated  function.  Muscular  persons  and 
races  are  more  prolific  than  those  who  are  bony  or  angular,  and 
exhibit  a  more  demonstrative  sentimental  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. A  face  which  exhibits  a  small,  narrow  mouth,  with  thin 
lips  and  narrowness  between  the  eyes,  is  indicative  of  narrowness 
of  the  pelvis,  with  weakness  of  the  uterine  glands;  and  this  forma- 
tion of  the  body  is  unsutted  to  successfid  parturition. 

Rounding  out  of  iJie  Joioer  part  of  the  back  of  tJie  head  dieh 
closes  Ama(ive7i€S8  by  virtue  of  its  being  one  of  tiie  signs  of  tiie 
dominance  of  the  mjiscular  system,  which  rounds  and  curves 
every  part  of  the  body.  All  muscular  persons  and  animals  exhibit 
this  formation.  This  is,  however,  a  secondary  sign.  Phrenology 
gives  it  a  cerebral  and  primary  one,  although  rounding  of  the  body 
and  limbs  are  also  bodily  signs  of  Amativeness  and  procreative 
energy. 

Dkscbiption  op  Amativeness. — ^Love  and  hunger  are  the  two 
most  important  of  human  functions  and  faculties.  Nutrition  and 
reproduction  stand  in  direct  relationship  to  each  other.    The  strife 
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for  a  living — the  means  of  subsistence — and  the  desire  for  love  are 
the  two  most  powerful  motives  which  prompt  man  to  action.  It  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  signs  for  tliese  most  important  functions 
and  sentiments  would  be  correspondingly  apparent  in  the  face,  and 
easily  described. 

The  principal  signs  in  tlie  face  of  these  two  primitive  func- 
tions and  sentiments  are  situated  in  and  about  the  mouth.  Large 

mouths,  with  well-developed 
lips,  together  with  good  width 
between  the  eyes,  disclose  in 
the  female  the  best  construe* 
tion    for    child-bearing,  for 
width  of  the  bony  structure 
between '  the  eyes  not  only 
reveals  the  width  of  the  brain 
structure  through  its  median 
portion,  but  also  shows  width 
of  the  median  portion  of  the 
pelvis,  and  this  is  the  best 
formation  for  easy  parturition. 
Women    with    very  small 
mouths  and  thin  Hps,  and 
those  whose  eyes  are  set  close 
to  the  nose  with  little  space 
between,  are    not  so  well 
formed  for  child-bearing  as 
those  exhibiting  the  reverse 
of  this  formation.    This  is  a 
most  useiul  lesson  in  com- 
parative anatomy  for  phy- 
sicians; yet  no  medical  work 
extant  gives  this  knowledge 
of  the  facial  signs  of  repro- 
ductive power.    A  good  phy- 
sician as  well  as  a  skillful 
physiognomist  should  be  able 
to  describe  by  observation  of 
the  face  alone  the  shape  and  power  of  all  the  internal  organs ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  this  system  of  scientific 
and  practical  physiognomy. 

Amativeness  is  manifested  in  difFcrent  individuals  in  different 
ways,  but  the  form,  size,  and  color  of  the  parts  of  the  face  involved 
in  the  production  of  these  signs  will  reveal  hcno  each  individual 
loves.    If  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  be  very  full,  very  red,  and 
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CASTS  Hindoo  Lady  ;  a  Tkavbi^r,^ 
Orator,  and  PHiLANTHROPtsT.) 


RITBR, 


Principal  facial  sign,  Amativeness.  shown  by  full- 
ness, rcdnesH,  and  moisture  of  the  centre  of  tbe 
Qppar  Up.  The  law  of  the  straipht  line  and  curve 
govenis  tbisface.  Tbis  gifted  lady  owes  mnch  of 
Eer  personal  magnetism,  executive  force,  and  ora- 
torical  and  literary  originality  to  tbe  flne  and  high 
development  of  the  faculty  and  function  of  Ama- 
tiveness. She  is  a  nioHt  womanly  woman ;  full  of 
mirth,  wit,  fine  sarca.im,  and  quaint  originality. 
Her  brain  is  too  active  for  ber  slender  bouy.  Her 
face  exhibits  the  signs  for  Conscientiousnesn,  Love 
of  Young,  of  Home,  and  of  Country,  Benevolence, 
Priendslup,  Approbativeness,  Modesty,  M irtb ful- 
ness ;  also  tbe  signs  of  Analyslx,  Human  Nature, 
Mental  ImiUition,  Const ructivencsH,  Veneration  and 
Sulilimity,  strong  Helf-will,  large  Form,  Size,  Mental 
Order,  Color,  Memory  of  Events,  Calculation,  and 
Reason.  She  han  gone  on  a  mission  to  India  to  edu- 
cate and  save  from  degradation  the  chlld-widuws, 
who  are  considered  by  tnelr  race  as  outcasts  because 
they  have  been  so  uufortunate  an  to  lose  their  hus- 
bands,—an  instance  of  religiouB  bigotry  rarely  ex- 
celled. 
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with  a  moist  or  fresh  appearance,  a  great  deal  of  the  pliysical 
phase  of  love  will  be  present,  and,  iinK'SS  accompanied  with  a  good 
d^rce  of  Conscientiousness,  an  improper  use  is  hable  to  be  made 
of  this  function,  and  the  individual  will  have  very  lax  notions  of 
sexual  morality  and  personal  purity.  He  will  need  all  the  restrain- 
ing influences  of  moml  and  religious  instruction  to  prevent  him 
from  becomuig  wanton  and  libertine  in  character. 

The  same  degree  of  development,  with  Conscience  and  Friend- 
ship combined,  gives  to  the 
character  true  conj  ugal 
feeling  and  principle,  and, 
witli  IjOvo  of  Young  added, 
it  gives  large  parental  love, 
and  those  with  this  combi- 
nation make  good  marital 
companions  and  imrents. 
All  up|x?r  lip,  thin,  white, 
and  dry  at  its  centre, 
sliows  an  almost  utter  lack 
of  Amativeness,  and  conse- 
quent deficiency  in  conjugal 
and  paren  tal  sen  t  im  en  ts, 
and  their  associated  physi- 
cal development.  Such 
persons  shouldncver  marr}', 
for  they  would  make  uti- 
satisfactorj'  companions  un- 
less they  mated  with  one 
similar  in  character.  This 
would  be  injudicious,  for 
the  offspring  resulting  from 
such  union  (should  there 
chance  to  be  any)  would 
probably  show  still  greater 
deficiency  in  this  direction, 
and  would  really  constitute 
a  morbid  variety  of  the  human  species  which  would  not  be 
worth  perpetuating. 

The  disclose  more  of  the  seutimenhd  or  emotional  phase 
of  Amativeness,  while  the  mouth  reveals  the  condition  of  the 
physical  phase  of  the  reproductive  system,  which  is  tlie  base  and 
origin  of  the  sentiment  of  love  of  the  opposite  sex.  and  in  these 
Mgns  in  the  face  we  have  still  more  convincing  evidence  of  the 
tmth  of  my  theory  of  the  relation  of  physical  fmiction  "  ^^(JJ^^f^^ 


Fio.  88.— ANTHONY  RAPHAEL  MENOR.  (Celk- 

BKATED  GEKHAN  I'AINTKK  AND  WkITEH.) 

Born  in  Bohpniia,  1728.  Prtncipal  facial  st^,  Anu- 
tlvenetw,  shown  by  lUllnotw,  r«dnexs,  ami  niointure  of 
the  centre  of  the  Uppw  lip.  Tlic  law  nf  tlio  htrai^ht 
line  and  curve  gnvenii*  this  faco.  Tlie  quality  in  flue. 
This  great  creative  artint  iloii  lit  Iron  d«>rive(l  much  of 
hiB  originality  from  the  amative  farulty  ami  function. 
The  dimpled  chin  is  yet  another  prwl  »f  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  (>ii)>oftlte  Hex  aikI  of  artititic  ta»t«  ae 
well.  The  nof»  Ik  lirond  In  the  liaek  the  entirr  length. 
The  curved  Jaw  HhciwH  draniatlc  infthictK.  Tlie  NiicnH 
for  AmativeneMK  I>ive  of  VoutiR,  Itenevolonce,  Love 
of  Home  and  of  Country  form  a  line  milwtnitum  of 
domestic  cliarwter,  Mo'denty  if  quite  detliu-d  and 
toned  down  the  nianifetttntfnn  nf  KclT-i-Hloem  and  Ania< 
tivenew.  Mental  Iniltatioi>,  Aimtvi-lc,  Iili'ality,  Kub- 
llmlty,  Human  Nature,  Hope,  (•oiintructiveiie«»,  Ven- 
eration, and  Self-will  are  very  larpe  in  tliin  mwe. 
Form,  Size,  Color.  Caleulatlon,  r.nn|;naee,  and  Locnlity 
are  also  well  defined.  In  thin  phyitloKnomy  are  seen 
all  the  elements  of  8  great  artlHt  and  critic. 
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faculty.  Prof.  A.  E.  Willis,*  in  his  treatise  on  physiognomy, 
shows  that  the  "monogamic"  principle,  or  love  for  one  only,\& 
disclosed  by  the  round  eye,  shaped  like  tliat  of  the  dove,  which  is 
noted  for  strong  conjugal  attachment ;  while  the  "  wanton  eye  "  is 
indicated  by  an  almond  sliapcd  commissure  or  opening  between 
the  eychds.  My  own  observations  confirm  his  discoveries  in  this 
respect.  The  round  eye  indicates  a  strong  desire  for  a  permanent 
attachment,  and  if  this  is  dissolved  by  death  or  otherwise  great 
and  lasting  soitow  will  be  manifested,  so  much  so  as  to  often  lead 
to  a  celibate  life  thereafter.  Tlie  "wanton"  or  "polygamic"  eye 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  love  for  promiscuous  attachments  in 
some,  while  in  others  (where  tlie  inherited  quality  is  fine)  Ama- 
tiveness  will  exhibit  itself  by  one  faitlt/ul  attachment  for  the  time; 
but  if  death  or  other  causes  k^ad  to  a  separation  the  individual 
will  be  quite  able  to  console  himself  with  another  marital  com- 
panion, and  exhibit  faithful  connubial  attachment ;  yet,  if  separated 
permanently,  can  become  equally  attached  to  another  companion. 
The  almond  foi*m  of  eye  is  almost  universally  observed  in  the 
Mongolian  races,  and  as  they  exhibit  a  low,  inherited  quality, 
promiscuity  in  tlicir  attachments  and  polygamy  in  their  marriage 
relations  is  quite  geneml  among  them. 

The  terms  "wanton  eye"  and  "monogamic  eye"  do  not  ade- 
quately express  the  entire  significance  of  the  scope  and  range  of 
the  motives  and  principles  of  sex-love  accompanying  each  of  these 
forms.  I  prefer  to  name  the  latter  "conjugal"  and  the  former 
"  promiscuous  "  for  want  of  more  precise  language.  The  Turks 
and  Arabs  and  other  Oriental  races  present  the  peculiar  almond 
form  of  eye,  and  are  polytj;araic  in  their  marriages  and  promiscuous 
in  their  attachments.  The  several  races  of  animals  which  exhibit 
these  two  different  formations  of  the  eye  are  also  characterized  by 
the  same  peculiarities  of  Amativeness.  It  will  be  noted  that  most 
of  the  bird  tribes  have  very  round  eye-openings,  and  in  these  the 
monogamic  or*  mating  principle  is  dominant.  Many  animals  who 
live  in  the  monogamic  relation  with  their  mates  possess  similarly- 
shaped  eyes,  as,  for  example,  the  roebuck  among  the  deer  tribes 
and  the  lion  among  the  camivora.  Those  animals  that  exhibit  an 
almond-shaped  opening  of  the  eye,  or  those  whose  commissures 
are  greater  in  width  than  they  are  vertically,  are  polygamic  in 
their  unions  and  do  not  mate  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex  for  life, 
as  do  the  lion  and  roebuck.  The  hog,  the  wild  boar,  the  dog,  the 
cat,  every  species  of  serpent,  all  of  tlie  ape  tribes,  and  all  those 
whose  eyes  exhibit  the  almond-shaped  opening  are  promiscuous  in 
their  attachments.    The  same  general  principles  of  form  prevail 
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in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  liuman,  and  reveal  pre- 
cisely similar  cliaracteristics. 

The  sentiment  of  Amativeness,  or  love  of  the  opposite  sex, 
does  not  make  itself  apparent  until  the  age  of  puberty,  when  its 
physical  base,  tlie  reproductive  system,  becomes  functionally  active. 
This  produces  startling  and  important  changes  in  all  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  stimulates  the  character  to  greater  achievement  in 
every  direction  in  both  sexes.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  function  an/l  mental  faculty  into  the  system.  It  is  more 
than  this,  even,  for  its  devtrlopment  has,  as  stated,  a  most  remark- 
able influence  upon  the  entire  mental  and  moral  Hfe.  Knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  sexual  purity  sliouM  be  imjwrtcd  by  parents  to 
their  children  at  this  great  crisis  of  their  lives.  I^ack  of  such  in- 
struction has  been  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  promising  girls  and  boys, 
and  lack  of  knowledge  of  sexual  ethics  in  marriage  has  led  thousands 
of  husbands  and  wives  to  misery,  suffering,  and  angxiish  unspeak- 
able, and  has  peopled  the  world  with  numbers  of  defectively  or- 
ganized children,  inharmonious  in  their  nature  because  generated 
in  defiance  of  all  physiological  law, — true  children  of  lust  and 
ignorance,  what  can  be  expt^cted  of  tliem  but  crime  and  misfor- 
tune 1  I  believe  that  the  present  existing  prurient  and  shame- 
faced ideas  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  tlie  sexes  springs  from  the 
long-continued  abuse  and  misuse  of  the  generative  function,  IxAh 
in  marriage  ami  out  of  if^  for  abuse  brings  shame,  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  The  wide-spread  ignorance  on  these  subjects  is 
deplorable,  and  all  persons  intending  marriage  should  procure 
works  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  study  and  preiMire  for  that 
holy  relation.  A  man  would  not  think  of  entxning  a  counting- 
house  or  bank  to  keep  books  without  making  a  study  of  mathe- 
matics, yet  will  enter  matrimony  as  unconcernedly  as  a  child  enters 
a  game,  without  any  special  instiTietion  or  preparation  for  the 
most  important  step  which  a  human  being  is  capable  of  taking. 

Training  in  sexual  morality  should  not  be  put'ofF  until  about 
entering  the  marriage  relation,  but  girls  and  boys  should  at  the  age 
of  puberty  be  instructed  in  the  most  solemn  and  thorough  manner 
as  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  their  newly-acquired  function, 
— the  most  important  one  after  digestion.  They  sliould  be  trained 
in  the  knowledge  of  sexual  physiology  and  sexual  purity.  Place 
in  the  hands  of  girls  Mis.  Sheperd's  work  entitled  "For  Girls;"* 
also  Dr.  Alice  R  Stockham's  work  on  "Tokology,"  or  "birth 
science  ;"t  and  give  to  boys  Dr.  Naphey's  work,  and  to  both  sexes 
Dr.  Guernsey's  "Plain  Talks  on  Avoided  Subjects"  and  the  entire 

*  For  Oirls,  A  Special  Pbysiology.  For  sale  by  the  Moral  Education  Society  of  Wasblngton. 


t  For  sale  at  same  place. 
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series  of  "  White  Cross  Tracts,"  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  distributed  by  the  Moral  Education 
Society  of  Washington,  I).  C.  Tlie  following  declaration  of  princi- 
ples put  forth  by  the  White  Cross  Society  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  parents,  and  where  young  men  take  tliis  pledge  and  live  up  to 
it  they  can  influence  hundreds  of  their  associates  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  morality.  The  following  is  the  obligation  which  is 
offered  to  yoxith,  and  |)areuts  reading  this  should  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  have  so  explicit  an  exposition  of  moral  purity  with 
which  to  protect  tlieir  sons : — 

I  pledge  myself,  1st.  To  treat  all  women  with  respect  and  enfleavor  to 
protect  them  from  wrong  and  degradation.  2d.  To  endeavor  to  put  down 
all  indecent  language  and  coarse  jests.  3d.  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity 
as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  women.  4tli.  To  endeavor  to  spread 
these  principles  among  my  companions  and  help  m}'  younger  brothers. 
5th.  To  use  every  possible  means  to  fulfill  the  command  "  Keep  thyself 
pure." 

This  obligation  sliows  the  tenor  of  the  series  of  tracts  which 
ever?/  mother  should  place  in  the  hands  of  her  sons,  and  esteem  it 
a  privilege  to  be  able  to  give  such  instruction  on  subjects  which 
the  pulpit,  the  scliool,  and  the  newspapers  have  persistently 
ignored.  Unless  instruction  in  sexual  ethics  is  imparted  to  our 
youth  we  may  surely  look  for  their  degradation  and  early  decay 
resulting  from  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  wonderful  and 
all-pervading  faculty  and  function  of  Araativcness. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  sexual  feeling  has  most 
intimate  relations  with  our  moral  sense  and  nature ;  so,  also,  is  it 
directly  related  to  the  evolution  of  mental  power,  as  stated  else- 
where. All  great  artists,  poets,  painters,  musicians,  inventors,  and 
people  of  talent  and  power  manifest  a  strong  and  decided  manhood 
and  womanhood.  The  sign  of  Amativeness  is  most  prominent  in 
the  lip  and  eyes  of  all  these  classes  of  persons,  and  the  artistic 
class  particularly  show  in  the  rounding  contour  of  the  limbs,  the 
head,  the  face,  and  body  that  the  creative  power  is  based  upon  the 
procreafive  function. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  the  sign  for 
Amativeness  alone,  without  other  mental  signs  in  combination,  in- 
dicates creative  ability  ;  what  I  wish  to  convey  is  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  a  well-developed  sexuality  assists  and  stimulates  all 
mental  efforts  whatsoever ;  and  certainly  in  making  a  man  more 
vigorous  it  must  impart  power  for  moral  restraint,  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  poetry,  romance,  and  sentiment  inseparably 
associated  with  the  loves  of  the  sexes.  So  instrumental  is  Ama- 
tiveness in  tlie  production  of  the  moral  feeling  that  physicians 
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(who  have  made  the  mvesti«;ation  of  liuman  character  a  study  in 
connection  with  health  and  disease)  observe  these  lacts.  Dr. 
Maudsley  observes  that  "  when  an  individual  is  sexually  mutilated 
at  an  early  age  he  is  emasculated  morally  as  well  as  physically," 
and  all  evidence  goes  to  prove  the  low,  immoral,  lying,  thievish 
propensities  of  eunuchs.  A  man  strong  in  his  manhood  would, 
if  rightly  instructed  in  sound  ethics,  use  his  great  powers  of  will 
and  intellect  to  combat  immoraUty  instead  of  using  them  for  im- 
moral purposes. 

Parents  should  not  leave  these  subjects  to  the  uncertain,  de- 
grading, and  ignorant  instruction  of  the  stable,  the  saloon,  and 
street-corners ;  nor  leave  their  girls  to  pick  up  vulgar  and  low 
ideas  on  the  sexual  questions  from  ignorant  servants.  They  should 
procure  some  of  Mi's.  Lucinda  B.  Chandler's  tracts  for  mothere, 
and  thus  inform  themselves  how  to  approach  tlieir  children  in  a 
pure,  delicate,  and  scientific  manner,  with  knowledge  which  icill 
grow  up  with  (hem  and  thus  forestall  with  tnith  and  purity  any 
low  or  degniding  ideas  which  may  come  to  tliem  from  igiiorant, 
doxibtful,  or  impure  sources.  "Knowledge  is  power"  should  he 
written  over  the  hearthstone  of  every  home.  Ignorance  is  weak- 
ness, death,  and  degradation.  Conjugal  love,  tlie  most  beautiful 
and  inspiring  of  all  liuman  feelings,  doix'nds  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  imlividiial  rights  and  duties,  and  in  according 
personal  rights  in  marriage. 

Parentage,  right  generation,  and  sexual  ethics  are  all  divine 
studies,  and  should  be  so  understood  and  their  principles  applied 
by  all  husbands  and  wives  desiring  to  live  in  harmony  and  to 
propagate  superior  offspring.  No  other  systems  of  instruction  will 
teach  these  important  truths.  Science  akme,  combined  with 
morality,  will  give  the  key  to  these  divine  laws. 

The  conjugal  feeling,  or  love  for  <me  onlt/^  and  constancy  and 
fidelity  in  love  and  marriage  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  faculty  of 
Amativeness,  for  Amativeness  leads  out  in  many  directions,  as  else- 
where shown ;  it  assists  creative  art,  and  in  its  own  nature  and 
essence  demands  and  gives  fidelity  while  it  lasts.  Yet  other  facul- 
ties contribute  to  make  one  faithful  or  unfaithful  in  love.  Where 
Conscientiousness  is  large,  in  combination  with  full  d<'gree  of  Ama- 
tiveness, constancy  and  devotion  to  the  one  beloved  or  to  husband 
or  wife  will  be  most  marked.  Where  Conscientiousness  and  Firm- 
ness are  small,  constancy  in  love,  or  indeed  in  any  matter,  will  be 
almost  entirely  wanting.  Moderate  Amativeness,  with  large 
Friendship,  together  with  a  fair  degree  of  Consc^ientionsness  and 
Firmness,  make  a  zealous  and  devoted  conjuf;al  companion.  Such 
a  character  would  dcieud  the  interests  and  honor  of  his  or  her 
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companion  with  great  ardor,  and  remain  iaithtiil  through  all 
vicissitudes  of  health  and  fortune. 

Some  men  and  women  have  a  tctlent  for  marriage,  and  aie 
thus  enabled  to  make  home  a  place  of  great  liappiness,  while 
others  marry  who  are  possessed  of  so  little  Amativeness  and  true 
conjugal  feeling  as  to  cause  great  unhappiness  in  their  companion. 
This  class  should  refrain  from  entering  the  marriage  relation,  for 
they  are  wholly  unable  to  understand  and  oifer  the  tender  atten- 
tions and  courtesies  which  nourish  and  sustain  the  conjttgal  rela- 
tion. ConjugaHty  can  be  cultivated  by  suitable  treatment,  just  as 
all  traits  are  developed.  Both  husband  and  wife  should  seek  to 
make  their  union  the  most  perfect  one  in  respect  to  unity  and  har- 
mony, for  this  not  only  makes  a  heaven  for  them,  but  conduces 
directly  to  the  propagation  of  harmonious  children.  I  am  often 
able  to  tell  by  the  expression  of  the  &ce  whether  one  was  con- 
ceived and  gestated  in  harmony,  discord,  or  indifference,  and  cer- 
tainly what  becomes  a  permanent  expression  of  the  physiognomy 
must  have  an  abiding  influence  upon  one's  entire  character  and 
Ufe. 

The  phrenological  idea  that  the  signs  for  Amativeness  are  dis- 
covered in  the  chin,  by  its  length  forward,  is  most  erroneous.  The 
signs  for  love,  as  for  all  the  softer  domestic  traits,  are  not  found  in 
hone  development,  but  in  the  glands  and  muscles^  their  bases  of 
supply.  Love  is  -manifested,  both  physically  and  mentally,  by  these 
two  systems,  and  love-signs  are  found  in  the  face  and  body  in  the  de- 
velopment of  muscle  and  soft  tissue.  We  do  not  love  with  our  honejt. 
It  is  true  that  Firmness,  which  is  denoted  by  length  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  chin,  creates  fidelity/  and  continuity  of  the  senti- 
ment of  love,  but  I  deny  most  emphatically  that  the  signs  for  Am- 
ativeness or  of  any  of  the  affections  can  be  disclosed  by  bone  de- 
velopment. Bone  is  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sterner  and  more 
enduring  traits.  Emotions  of  all  sorts  arc  manifested  by  nervous 
ganglia,  muscles,  and  glands ;  and  all  of  the  emotions,  like  love, 
hope,  joy,  grief,  laugliter,  force,  revenge,  and  secretiveness,  call 
upon  these  sources  for  the  ability  to  express  their  power  and 
action.  This  cannot,  be  controverted.  The  glands,  ganglia,  and 
muscles  are  the  agencies  most  concerned  in  the  expression  of  the 
emotion  of  love,  as  well  as  in  the  pei-petuation  of  the  race;  hence 
it  is  obvious  that  we  must  look  for  love-signs  in  those  parts  of  the 
face  and  body  which  best  exhibit  the  development  of  these  tissues. 
We  must  examine  their  condition  as  to  size,  form,  color,  and  moist- 
ure, and  discover  by  the  degree  of  softness,  moisture,  flexibility, 
and  qualify  their  present  condition  of  activity  or  inactivity. 

In  all  muscular  races  of  men  and  animals,  the  forni  produced 
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by  the  curving  nature  of  muscle  announces  capacity  for  the  emo- 
tions of  love,  also  capacity  for  reproduction.  Where  the  glands 
are  active  in  combination  with  a  fine  development  of  the  muscular 
system,  there  is  present  the  best  combination  for  both  Amativeness 
and  fecundity.  The  action  of  the  glands  gives  brightness  and 
moisture,  sof^ess,  redness,  and  flexibility  to  the  lips  and  eyes,  and 
herein  are  additional  proofe  of  the  presence  of  sex-love,  or 
Amativeness. 

Where  love-signs  are  found  in  the  chin,  it  is  when  the  muscles 
there  have  created  a  dimple  or  cleft.  A  dimpled  chin  is  the  sign 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  the  opposite  sex,  and  hence 
it  is  found  in  the  cliins  of  hundreds  of  poets,  painters,  actors, 
dramatists,  writers  of  fiction,  and  all  classes  of  persons  whose  art 
leads  them  to  be  influenced  by  and  who  depict  the  bcaxities  of 
mind  and  person  in  their  creative  efforts.  Lo^e  of  the  beautiful 
of  the  opposite  sex  seems  to  assist  creative  effort,  in  conjunction 
with  Amativeness.  Where  the  chin  is  dimpled  the  muscular 
system  is  usually  either  the  dominant  system,  or  one  of  the  domi- 
nant systems ;  where  the  muscular  and  the  brain  systems  are  reg- 
nant and  of  fine  quality  abihty  for  creative  effbrts  of  some  sort 
will  be  manifested ;  and  where  the  chin  is  dimpled  the  muscular 
system  is  so  decided  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  Amativeness, 
Constructiveness,  and  Imagination  are  also  present.  So  unerring 
and  infallible  are  Physiognomy  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  that 
from  the  pi'esence  of  a  dimple  in  the  chin  one  can  safely  predicate 
the  presence  of  many  other  faculties  and  functions  in  other  parts 
of  the  organism.  A  dimpled  chin,  according  to  Lavater,  reveals 
a  benevolent,  generous  disposition.  This  is  also  one  of  the  indi- 
cations of  this  feature. 

We  must  always  look  for  signs  of  love  in  muscular  and 
glandular  formations,  for  the  most  muscular  are  the  most  amative 
and  the  most  prolific.  It  is  the  same  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
most  bony  races,  both  of  men  and  animals,  are  the  least  amative 
and  prolific.  The  idea  of  looking  to  any  portion  of  the  hony  stmc- 
tiire  for  tokens  of  Amativeness  is  to  me  supremely  absurd.  Many 
famous  and  infamous  libertines,  Aaron  Burr,  for  example,  disclose 
a  long,  projecting  chin ;  but  close  scrutiny  will  show  that  this 
feature  in  his  face  is  rounded  out,  which  proves  precisely  my 
position  in  regard  to  the  muscles  being  expressive  of  love-signs, 
for  his  chin  was  rowuled  by  the  development  of  round  muscles, 
not  by  square  bones.  Now,  round  muscles  belong  to  the  most 
amative  people.  Bone  never  causes  any  feature  to  round  out,  ex- 
cept the  joints  of  round-boned  persons,  and  these  are  hard,  and 
show  their  solid  character.  r^^^^u 
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When  muscular  persons  have  a  good  bony  structure,  along 
with  a  rounded,  muscular  development,  they  have  more  constitu- 
tional vigor  to  resist  the  inroads  which  excesses  in  sensuality  make, 
but  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  fair  bony  development  does  not 
neutralize  the  amative  power  produced  by  the  muscular  system. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  influence  of  beauty  in  sex  are 
deserving  notice,  and  I  quote  them  for  their  scientific  value.  They 
are  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Grimes.    He  observes : — 

The  adaptation  of  Amativeness  to  the  fldmiration  of  personal  beauty 
Beems  wisely  designed  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  deformed  and  imper- 
fect hodily  organizations  to  posterity.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  mere  j'onthful 
fancy,  but  was  implanted  in  the  mind  for  a  highly  useful  purpose,  and  there- 
fore should  be  by  no  means  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be 
of  the  very  highest  importance  that  it  shouhl  be  properly  directed,  and  just 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  beauty  of  constitution  should  be  early  inculcated. 
This  stibject  teaches  us  that  the  knowledge  of  principles  upon  which  phys- 
ical and  mental  energy  aud  harmony  depend  cannot  Iw  too  strongly  appre- 
ciated as  a  branch  of  education.  I  seldom  find  a  person  of  much  energy 
of  character  wlio  is  deficient  iu  Amativcness.  It  seems  to  give  activity  to 
Combative uess,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  large  development  of 
that  organ.  Males,  amoug^all  animals,  manifest  it  in  a  greater  degree  than 
females,  aud  I  have  seldom  found  it  very  laige  in  females,  without  observing 
at  the  same  time,  an  uncommon  manifestation  of  the  masculine  traits.* 

This  observation  of  Professor  Grimes  is  in  the  main  correct. 
It  is  true  that  strong,  amative  propensities  are  more  peculiarly 
masculine,  yet  a  woman  well  endowed  in  this  respect  will  exhibit  a 
more  marked  and  energetic  character  than  one  who  is  deficient  in 
this  faculty  and  function.  Still,  animal  passion  in  a  woman  (un- 
less excessive)  is  just  as  natural  and  normal  as  in  man,  and  highly 
conducive  (as  I  have  shown)  to  creative  efforts,  mentally,  as  well 
as  to  generative  capacity.  "  Combativcness,"  as  Professor  Grimes 
remarks,  *'is  always  active  with  large  Amativeness."  Wliy"?  Be- 
cause Combativcness  is  the  outgrowth  of  tlie  muscular  system,  and 
is  always  present  with  a  good  development  of  round  muscles  par- 
ticularly. It  may  not  always  manifest  itself  in  belligerant  acts, 
but  may  show  in  other  ways,  by  giving  force  and  energy  to  art  and 
oratory,  and  to  judicial  and  administrative  efforts. 

The  whole  end  and  aim  of  Amativeness  is  marriage  and  re- 
production, and  the  monogamic  relation  is  the  only  true  union  in 
marriage.  Polygamous  marriage  and  prostitution  are  abnormal 
manifestations  and  perversions  of  this  function  and  faculty.  Tlie 
fact  that  Amativeness  leads  to  Jealousy,  and  that  these  two  are  the 
strongest  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  exceeding  all  others  in  in- 
tensity, should  teach  us  that  the  monogamic  relation  is  founded  in 

*  HjTBteriflB  of  the  Head  and  Heart,  J.  S.  Orlmea,  pp.  81,j8St   IfftS.  i 
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the  higliest  nature  of  man.  Every  social  and  domestic  considera- 
tion (to  say  nothing  of  the  interests  of  morality  and  progeny)  de- 
mand that  man  as  well  as  woman  should  be  true  to  the  marriage 
contract;  for,  altliough  Nature  has  endowed  man  with  powers 
which  enable  him  to  respond  at  all  times  to  the  demands  of  repro- 
duction, yet  she  has  also  given  him  sui>erior  will  as  well  as  con- 
science and  reason  to  enable  him  to  use  this  ^>ower  with  justice 
and  wisdom.  Animals  never  fight  so  vigorously  for  food  as  they 
do  for  the  possession  of  the  female,  and  no  motive  so  moves  man 
as  jealousy  and  love  for  woman.  Although  jealousy  is  a  destruc- 
tive trait,  yet  it,  in  a  modified  form,  has  its  use  in  the  human 
economy,  else  it  would  not  have  been  there.  It  is,  in  a  normal 
degree^  the  guardian  of  one's  interests  in  tlie  beloved  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  and  a  little  Judicious  JeaJotmij,  anxiety,  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  and  wife  has  often  preserved  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  a  family. 

The  scope  and  direction  cf  the  marriage  relation  has  been  well 
indicated  by  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  in  her  admira- 
ble work  on  "Sexes  Throughout  Nature."  On  this  point  she 
observes : — 

If  Bvolution  as  applied  to  sex  tenches  anyone  lesson  plainer  than  an- 
other, it  is  the  lesson  th.it  the  monofrnmic  mnrringe  is  the  iMsis  of  all  prog- 
ress. Nature,  who  everywhere  holds  her  Imlnnces  with  even  justice,  aslEs 
that  every  husband  and  wife  shall  co-uiwrote  to  develop  her  most  diligently 
3electe<l  characters.* 

This  observation  leads  us  to  the  thought  that  marriage  must 
be  continuous  in  order  to  propagate  and  educate  offspring  in  the 
manner  most  conducive  to  moral  and  mental  excellence.  A  plu- 
rality of  wives  would  result  in  a  union  whose  leading  features 
would  be  Ucentiousness  and  the  development  of  sensual  traits. 
Mormonism  is  a  proof  of  this,  and  the  fact  remains  that  with  all 
their  boasted  superiority  of  polygamous  maniage  the  Mormons  have 
not  produced  any  mtperior  children  who  have  bec^ome  known  as 
either  mentally,  physically,  or  morally  equal  to  those  born  in  the 
monogamic  relation.  This  is  certainly  a  most  convincing  argument 
against  their  form  of  marriage. 

The  interests  of  the  family  demand  that  the  minds  of  both 
parents  should  be  centred  on  their  children,  and  this  can  exist 
only  where  there  is  one  husband  to  one  wife.  It  is  often  observed, 
in  cases  where  a  step-parent  enters  a  family,  that  the  haimony  of 
the  family  is  destrojed  through  a  confli(;t  of  interests  resulting. 
What  must  be  the  condition  of  those  families  wliere  there  are 
several  wives  and  many  sorts  of  children "?   Surely  jealousy  and  all 


*  8ex«8  Tbroughout  Nature,  Antoinette  Hrowu  BliKkwel),  p.  188.  1875. 
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base  passions  must  be  rife,  for  human  nature  cannot  be  changed 
to  suit  any  hiunan  institution,  and  the  nature  of  nearly  all  woqaen 
and  most  men  is  in  harmony  witli  monogamic  love  and  marriage ; 
and,  although  rehgious  superstition  may  for  awhile  pervert  this 
sense,  as  it  does  among  the  Mormon  women,  and  they  may  bear 
what  tliey  freely  concede  is  a  "  great  cross"  in  polygamic  marriage, 
yet  the  purity  of  Nature  will  assert  itself,  and  tliis  terrible  insti- 
tution will  be  swept  away,  and  none  will  be  more  rejoiced  at  its 
downfall  than  its  poor,  deluded  female  victims.  The  delusions  of 
these  people  should  teach  tlie  great  danger  to  moraUty  that  there 
is  in  allowing  superstitious  called  "religions"  to  dominate  the 
mind.  Sound  morality,  as  inculcated  by  the  ten  commandments, 
is  a  pretty  good  code  to  live  by,  and  one  needs  but  little  added  to 
it  to  be  truly  religious.  Morality  is  always  momlity,  but  religion 
can  be  so  perverted  that  men  wUl  worship  snakes  and  other  de- 
graded animals,  under  the  name  of  religion.  It  is  well  to  examine 
all  religious  systems  by  the  light  of  science  before  venturing  too 
far  into  their  doctrines,  for  science  is  true  to  God's  laws^  hence  all 
morality  and  true  religion  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  man  him- 
self, and  this  must  be  understood  scientifically  before  correct  sy&> 
terns  of  ethics  and  religion  can  prevail.  Moses,  who  formulated 
the  great  moral  code  of  civilized  races,  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
physiognomist  as  well  as  hygienist,  and  comprehended  human 
nature  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  day.  He  was  as  talented 
in  this  direction  as  Shakespeare,  but  MoScs  seemed  to  liave  had  a 
better  understanding  of  man  physically  and  quite  as  well  mentally 
as  Shakespeare.    (Read  Leviticus,  cliap.  xxi,  verses  17  to  22.) 

The  founders  of  the  Grecian  religion,  or  Mythology,  took  a 
most  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  faculty  of  sex-love,  or 
Amativeness,  embodying  it  as  a  universal  creaiive  principle  in 
Nature.  They  typified  their  understanding  of  this  ^-pervading 
law  in  the  statues  of  Aphrodite,  the  Ghreek  Venus,  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  represented  to  them,  as  Mrs.  Jamison  has  observed, "  the 
principal  element  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  of  fecundity, — or  the  law 
of  continuation  of  being,  ttirough  beauty  and  through  love."  The 
love  of  the  beautiful  of  the  opposite  sex  is  a  trait  derived  from  the 
action  of  Amativeness,  and  tends  toward  race  improvement,  by 
creating  a  love  for,  and  a  desire  to  select  in  marriage,  the  most 
beautiful  in  form  and  feature  from  the  opposite  sex,  and  this  taste, 
being  a  universal  one  and  exhibited  according  to  tlie  idea  of  what 
constittdes  beanfy,  leads  to  progressive  development  of  the  human 
family  by  the  slow  process  of  instinctive  sexual  selection.  Could 
this  method  of  selection  be  superseded  by  a  cultivated  knowledge 
as  to  what  constitutes  true  heaiUy,  such  as  is  taught  by  scientific 
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physiognomy,  the  race  would  be  carried  forward  with  rapid  strides 
toward  perfection.  When  men  learn  what  are  the  signs  of 
physical  strength,  moral  grandeur,  and  intellectual  power  in  the 
face  and  form,  such  knowledge  will  injiuenc^  their  choice  of  wives 
and  will  eventuate  in  reproduction  only  by  tlie  finest  types.  It 
will  not  avail  to  argue  that  "  Love  is  Wind,  and  man  will  marry 
whomsoever  he  loves blind  love  is  blind  indeed,  but  intelligent 
love  sees  hy  hiw. 

All  knowledge,  cojt.sciomh/  or  nncoiiscioush/,  influences  man 
in  all  the  acts  of  life,  and  if  cliildren  grow  up  with  a  know  ledge  of 
the  truths  of  physiognomy  they  will  be  able  to  detect  in  an  indi- 
vidual, at  a  glance,  the  signs  of  moral  strength  and  weakness,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  meanings  revealed  by  the  form,  the  size,  the  color, 
and  quaUty  of  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contiict,  and  this  will 
as  surely  influence  men  and  women  in  their  choice  of  a  life-com- 
panion as  it  will  in  their  choice  of  friends  and  i>artners  in  business. 
"Knowledge  is  power." 

That  the  faculty  of  Amativeness  is  instrumental  in  developing 
love  of  beauty  is  not  only  shown  by  tlie  fact  tliat  it  is  large  in  the 
characters  of  all  great  or  good  artists  ol'  all  sorts,  such  as  painters, 
jjoets,  singers,  etc.  Its  physical  signification  has  been  remarked 
by  other  observers. 

LOVE  OF  YOUNG. 

Definition. — Love  of  children,  animalsi,  and  pets ;  parental 
instinct ;  impidse  to  reproduce.  Tliis  tmit  is  sliowu  by  fondling, 
petting,  amusing,  and  caring  for  young  children,  animals,  and 
pets  of  various  kinds,  and  a  taste  for  propagating  plants  and 
animals. 

An  excess  of  this  sentiment  creates  foolish  fondness  for  children 
and  results  in  ruining  both  their  bodies  and  minds,  for  children 
who  are  overindulged  liave  a  \ery  poor  chance  of  surviving,  as 
they  are  allowed  to  defy  all  rational  hygienic  laws. 

A  deficiency  of  the  parental  feeling  makes  one  indifierent  to 
children  and  pete,  sometimes  tending  to  liarsli  treatment  of  them, 
and  where  parental  love  is  quite  lacking  the  character  is  often 
harsh,  brutal,  or  a  very  narrow  or  defective  one.  All  well-bal- 
anced charactei-s  exhibit  a  fair  share  of  Love  of  Young  and  of 
Amativeness,  its  nearest  neighbor  and  natuittl  ally. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Slgm. — The  most  pronounced  facial  sign 
of  the  Love  of  Young  is  situated  on  cither  side  of  the  local  sign 
for  Amativeness,  in  the  npper  Hp,  causing  the  outer  cornel's  to 
droop  and  form  a  slight  scallop.  Where  tlicse  two  traits  are  well 
developed  their  signs  in  the  upi>er  lip  create  the  beautiful  form 
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denominated  a  "  Cupid's  bow."  Tlie  same  sign  in  the  same  locality 
in  the  upper  lips  of  dogs  and  cows  is  quite  marked,  and  their  love 
for  their  very  yoiiu;;  offspring  is  intense.  Many  horses  and  dogs 
manifest  ardent  love  for  the  young  of  the  human  species,  but  are 
indifferent  or  ferocious  to  adults. 

When  this  sign  in  the  upper  Hp  is  red  and  moist  the  asso- 
ciated sentiment  is  strong, 
and  the  glands  involved  in 
nourishing  the  young  are 
normal  and  active.  The 
lachrymal  glands  of  the 
eye  also  exhibit  a  humid 
appearance,  and  the  mam- 
mary glands  of  the  breast 
are  usually  well  developed. 

Descbiption  of  Love 
OF  Young. — The  origin  of 
Ijove  of  Young  is  the  gland- 
ular system.  The  situation 
of  its  principal  sign  near 
the  mouth  is  one  proof  of 
its  origin.  The  fact  that  a 
fine  development  of  the 
mammary  glands  is  essen- 
tial to  the  nourishment  of 
tlie  young  is  more  convin- 
cing still.  A  normal  sup- 
ply of  the  lacteal  glands 
connected  with  the  function 
of  digestion  is  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  the  former 
function.  The  lacteals 
must  \)e  able  to  secrete 
from  the  food  taken  into 
the  stomach  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  the  sustenance 
of  offspring.  Now,  if  the 
lacteal  glands,  which  are 
connected  with  the  intestinal  system,  or  the  mammaiy  glands 
(which  are  those  that  secrete  milk),  are  defective  in  this  mechani<»l 
construction  or  normal  action,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  the 
mother  would  utterly  fail  in  the  duty  of  nourishing  her  infant.  It 
is  logical  to  infer  that  any  part  of  the  system  which  performs  a 
certain  function  creates  the  mental  sentiment  wliich  naturally  flows 
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no.  84.— THE    PRINCESS    ALEXANDRA,  OF 

WALK8. 

Bom  tn  Denmark.  lHU.  Wife  of  Allx-rt  E^lu-ard, 
Prince  of  Waltis,  Prliu^ipal  facta)  fliRii.  Ltive  of  Young. 
The  law  of  the  straight  line  and  curve  gavenm  this 
phvBioKnoniy.   Tlie  Iru'i;  of  this  lovely  and  graceful 

firfnceM  sliows  in  a  niarki^d  nianiier  the  presence  of  all 
lie  lUinieHtic  virtues,  uuimiK  wliifth  Love  of  Children 
and  Pets  in  sniireuie.  A  ^rcat  degree  of  artlfltic  talent 
is  also  exliimted.  The  curving  outlines  of  the  Jaw 
chin,  and  Hhonlden,  and  graceful  polne  of  the  henct 


K ace  nil  ih 
e  lithe  figure  is  addltiomU 

Sroof  of  this  derided  power.  The  Biens  for  Iiove  of 
[ome  and  of  Conntrv  are  large.  Amative nexH,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Conscientlou8ueit»i  are  well  marki^d.  Con- 
structlvenem.  Color,  Annlvsis,  Hope,  Ideulitv,  MentAl 
ImltatUin.  Vpiieratlon,  Self-will,  Form,  Hire.  (Vilor,  and 
Ortler  dlMdone  aesthetic  tendencies.  The  entire  organ- 
ism is  one  of  high  and  delicate  qnality. 
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from  the  exercise  of  that  function.  Now,  the  sentiment  of  Love 
of  Young  must,  under  this  logic,  flow  directly  from  a  fine  develop- 
ment of  the  mammary  and  other  glands  pecidiar  to  females.  We 
know  that  this  trait  is  stronger  and  more  perfect  after  the  mammary 
glands  have  been  exercised  in  the  performance  of  the  maternal 
function  than  it  is  prior  to  such  activity,  and  this  is  still  further 
proof  of  the  interaction  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  many  women  ^wssess  very  de- 
rided love  of  oliildren  who  are  physically  incapable  of  nourishing 
them,  but  in  all  such  cases, 
ii*  thoroughly  investigated, 
a  cause  for  tliis  seeming 
inconsistency  would  be 
found.  Either  tlie  organs 
of  digestion  are  defective, 
or,  as  ill  some  cases  under 
my  observation,  the  me- 
clianical  constniction  of 
some  part  of  the  mammaiy 
gLinds  is  faulty,  or  bad 
habits  of  (h  essing  in  early 
life  have  im|)aii*ed  the  func- 
tion of  lactation;  or  it  mny 
be  some  other  accidental 
cause  that  prevents  the 
mother  from  performing 
her  full  dutv  to  her  ofl- 
si)Ting.  A  good  physiog- 
nomist would  have  to  know 
something  of  the  heredity 
of  each  case  in  order  to 
give  a  correct  opinion  as  to 
tlie  at  me  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  presence 
of  the  facidty  or  sentiment  and  tlio  absence  of  functional  vigor. 

The  love  of  young  presents  many  diverse  aspects,  and  mental 
as  well  as  physiological  aspects,  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 
Its  first  view  shows  a  physiological  base ;  its  next  phase  is  the 
mental  aspt»ct.  The  faces  of  all  eminent  characters,  esiMJciaUy  the 
feces  of  great  artists,  actors,  singers,  writers,  poets,  and  novelists, 
exhibit  a  large  sign  for  I-ove  of  Young.  In  Dickens'  face  it  is 
most  uncommonly  devclo{K*d,  and  his  delineations  of  children's 
chaiacters  in  his  works  show  a  rare  in.sight  into  and  a  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  young.    Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  who  is  a 


FlO.  35.— Wn.IJAM  I'lTT,  KAKI,  OF  tllATlIAM. 
(Okatok  and  .statkhman.) 

Born  in  RniclAnfl,  1708.  ('onnplciiouR  facta)  Btpi, 
lAiVtf  of  YaiiiiK.  quality  fltie.  Tlir  law  of  the  Htrntght 
line  anil  curve  fEov^nitt  tlilH  p1iyi(l<))En<itny.  The  dointtHtic 
traitH  are  very  ennRplc-iinuK  in  tliis  face,  as  In  all  elo- 
quent Dratont  and  truly  ^reat  men.  AmatlvencM, 
Love  of  YounR.  Mirtlifiilneiw,  KaiiativeneRS,  Benevo- 
Icnee,  ('oIor,_Ai>iii"ol>atlvenewt,  ami  MixU-i«ty  are  lilKhlv 

fof. 


developed.   The  nose  hIuiws  that  the  ciKiiH  fnr  the  .  _ 
lowlnic  are  very  large  i  HDjie,  Analy«iM,  Mental  luiita- 
tlon.  fiublimity,  ('ointtructiveiiesw.  Veneration,  Ai^ulsU 
ttveneiifi,  Ext-ciif 
Size.  Order,  ("ulei 
are  equally  powerful  < 


   1  ■■'19'^ 

ttvennifi,  Ext-riitlvenetu^  and  Helf-will,  while  Form, 

 i-ulatlun,  Ifapasnn,  and  Memorv  of  EyenU 

erf  ul  traits  In  tills  CMiiuniandine  uounte- 
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and  interesting  writer  for  youth,  shows  in  the  contour  of  her  upper 
lip  a  wonderful  development  of  this  trait.  Like  its  next  neighbor, 
Amativeness,  it  bestoAvs  creative  talent^  and  those  who  are  excess- 
ively fond  of  children  are  always  prolific  and  ingenious  in  tricks, 
tiiles,  and  games  with  which  to  amuse  the  young.  Animal* tamers 
and  successful  horse-  and  dog-  breeders  possess  this  faculty  largely, 
and  tliis  trait,  in  combination  with  Constructiveness,  gives  them 
the  ability  to  invent  ways  by  which  to  manage  and  instruct  the 
animals  which  they  are  rearing  and  training. 

Love  of  Young  extends  its  sympathy  not  only  to  animals,  both 
young  and  old,  but  also  to  plants  and  pets  of  all  kinds,  and  leads 
often  to  very  useful  discoveries  in  the  propagation  of  plants,  flowers, 
etc.  Wlierever  this  trait  is  well  developed  Mirthfulness  is  also 
correspondingly  active.  Indeed,  these  two  traits  seem  to  stand  in 
direct  and  close  relationship,  for  Mirthfulness  is  essential  to  the 
care  and  entertainment  of  the  young  as  well  as  of  aninmls. 

When  Constructiveness  is  present  in  combination  with  this 
faculty  and  a  good  brahi  system^  the  story-writing  capacity  will  be 
present.  The  ability  to  invent  games  is  another  department  of 
this  combination.  Great  aptitude  and  love  for  teaching  the  young 
will  be  exhibited  where  this  combination  is  manifested,  and,  with 
Friendship  large,  the  very  highest  talent  for  teaching  youth  is 
present. 

A  very  large  majority  of  raotliers  allow  their  love  for  children 
to  control  them,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  balance  it  with  reason 
and  justice.  The  consequence  is  that  many  children  grow  up 
selfish  and  ungovernable,  and  make  very  poor  citizens.  Many 
unhappy  marriages  are  caused  by  the  unwise  petting  of  boys,  par- 
ticularly, by  mothers,  for  women  are  apt  to  indulge  their  sons  the 
most,  and  this  makes  them  exacting  and  overbearing  in  marriage. 
I  often  think,  as  I  note  the  selfish  and  uni-easonable  behavior  of 
children  toward  their  parents,  how  much  the  parents  themselves 
need  "bringing  up"  in  the  duties  of  parenthood.  How  many 
beautiful  children  have  found  an  early  grave  through  tlie  unwise 
indulgence  of  motliers!  How  many  naturally  amiable  children 
have  become  selfish  and  disagreeable  through  the  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  foolishly- fond  parents !  I  think  that  parents  often  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  entirely  that  there  is  a  duty  due  the  parents  from 
the  child,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration  should 
be  shown  to  parents  by  their  children.  This  they  will  do  if  thoy 
are  trained  to  regard  their  parents  as  something  more  than  mere 
slaves  to  their  every  wish  and  whim.  Many  parents  in  their  old 
age  reap  a  harvest  of  bitterness  and  suffering  through  the  neglect 
of  children  upon  whom  they  ha\  e  lavished  evei^  c^re  and  all  their 
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means.    Too  much  love,  like  all  excesses,  breeds  inharmony. 

There  are  more  inmates  of  the  State  prison  and  penitentiaries  who 
have  been  spoiled  by  indulgence  tlian  by  the  severity  of  their 
parents.  In  the  early  days  of  this  republic,  when  a  sense  of  re- 
ligious duty  and  responsibility  to  God  for  tlieir  conduct  influenced 
both  parents  and  children,  there  was  a  much  smaller  number  of 
people  confined  for  crime.  In  those  days  obc*dience  to  parents  was 
enforced,  not  only  by  precept  and  example,  but  was  re-inforccd  by 
wholesome  discipline  and  restraint.  Many  parents  refrain  from 
correcting  their  children  for  fear  they  will  lose  their  aflection. 
Moderate  and  reasonable  discipline  and  penalties  for  broken  laws 
always  seem  right  to  those  children  who  have  a  fair  degree  of 
Conscientiousness,  but  to  the  child  in  whom  Will  is  dominant  any- 
thing which  opposes  his  desire  seems  an  injustice.  Of  such  chil- 
dren I  would  say  to  parents.  Endeavor  to  lerel  vp  other  traits  to 
the  height  of  their  v/ill ;  encourage  them  to  reason  upon  the  wrong 
and  right  of  every  question  that  comes  up,  and  endeavor  to  develop 
their  sense  of  justice,  Iriendship,  and  filial  afiection  ifi  order  that 
their  will  shall  not  be  their  master.  Endeavor  so  to  train  the  child 
that  love,  reason,  and  justice  shall  have  a  balancing  effect  upon  tlie 
character.  Never  "  break  a  child's  will,"  but  train  it^  so  that  it 
shall  be  the  servant  instead  of  the  master.  A  good,  strong,  well- 
trained  will  is  an  excellent  element,  and  will  assist  one's  material 
interests.  Whatever  faculty  is  found  in  excess  in  a  character  was 
placed  by  design,  in  order  to  assist  a  defect  in  some  other  direction. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  parents  to  find  out  these  defects,  and  by 
all  means  in  their  power  endoa^'or  to  establish  a  balance  or  equi- 
librium, for  equilibrium  is  the  law  of  the  universe  and  must  pre- 
vail, or  chaos  and  suffering  will  result. 

The  iove  of  young  does  not  necessarily  impart  a  tone  of  gen- 
eral kindness  to  the  individual.  General  kindness  proceeds  from 
benevolence,  sympathy,  or  from  friendship.  Many  pei"sons  and 
races  manifest  great  fondness  for  their  offspring,  yet  are  unkind  and 
even  cruel  to  adults.    Spurzheim  observes  of  tliis  trait : — 

It  prodaces  only  sympathy  for  young,  not  general  tenderness,  for  tbe 
New  Zealanders  are  ferocious,  yet  both  parents  are  much  attached  to  their 
joung,  and  submit  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  bringing  them  up  amidst 
privations  and  hardships  of  every  kind.  And  ferocious  tigers  and  hyenas 
are  as  fond  of  tlieir  young  as  the  gentlest  and  most' docile  of  animals. 

This  trait  is  perhaps  the  strongest  one  in  tlie  human  mind,— 
at  least,  in  mothers.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  It  is  her 
privilege  to  nourish  and  train  the  young,  hence  Nature  has  espe- 
cially adapted  her,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  for  this  work. 
Amativeness  is  man's  strongest  propensity,  t|i^sQ^^gi^l 
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emotion  in  him  is  subject  to  many  changes ;  but  maternal  love  is 
the  most  enduring  aftection  on  earth.  This  intensity  and  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  is  necessary  in  order  that  slie  sliall  be  will- 
ing to  undergo  the  ^Mim  and  privations  necessarily  connected  with 
child-bearing  and  the  rearing  of  infants.  In  the  great  plan  and 
design  of  the  human  mind  this  love  for  offspring  was  made  the 
supreme  maternal  faculty.  Without  this  supremacy  of  maternal 
love  humanity  would  cease  to  be  perpetuated,  for  lack  of  the  care 
essential  to  the  rearing  of  infants.  As  a  rule,  parents  are  best 
adapted  to  rear  their  own  offspring,  because  long  acquaintance  with 
the  same  elements  of  cliaracter  in  their  own  families  will  give  them 
some  insight  into  the  characters  of  their  own  children ;  yet  in 
many  cases  children  can  be  better  brought  up  by  strangers,  if  the 
parents  are  overindulgent  or  too  neglectful. 

The  two  functions  of  gestation  and  lactation,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  women,  and  for  which  man  has  none  that  arc  analogous, 
show  her  to  be  possessed  of  a  superiority  of  mind  in  this  direction, 
at  least;  for,  if  we  adhere  to  the  theory  laid  down  in  scientific 
physiognomy,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  mental  faculty  emanating  from 
each  physical  function,  we  must  conclude  that  woman  possesses, 
both  in  number  and  quality,  more  mental  facidtics  than  man — 
that  in  certain  developments  of  mind  she  is  his  superior.  How 
true  this  is,  the  training  and  rearing  of  the  offspring  by  woman 
clearly  show.  This  exercise  of  authority  gives  her  peculiar  fitness 
for  participating  in  government,  for  the  women  of  the  world  liave 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  this  science,  in  having  governed 
all  the  children  of  all  the  world  up  to  the  time  of  their  majority. 
Imperfect  as  may  have  been  her  management,  yet  this  experience 
has  fitted  her  for  government  quite  as  well  as  the  fatlier,  who  takes 
very  little  active  part,  comparatively,  in  the  government  of  his 
children.  And  this  practice  woman  has  had  since  Eve  b(^n  to 
"raise  Cain,"  and  made  such  a  signal  failure  with  his  character. 
Man  should  no  longer  be  willing  to  deprive  himself  of  woman's 
assistance  in  governmental  affairs,  since  he  deems  her  insight  into 
character  so  much  superior  to  his  own,  by  not  only  trusting  her  to 
rear  his  children,  but  by  giving  her  the  charge  of  their  education 
as  well;  for  nearly  all  girls  and  boys  are  educated  by  female 
teachers ;  and  women  have  been  found  capable  of  pui*suing  every 
mental  profession  which  men  follow.  Even  such  abstruse  profes- 
sions as  law,  matliematics,  medicine,  and  theology  are  practiced  by 
women  in  a  very  creditable  manner  in  various  jmrts  of  our  countrj'. 

Matemal  affection,  being  the  most  powerful  passion  of  woman's 
nature,  is  in  danger  of  being  carried  to  too  great  an  excess,  and 
.thus  defeat  its  best  purposes.    To  make  J^^^^(9^|^|]^n  is  to 
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d^rade  their  nature  as  well  as  that  of  the  wprshiping  mother. 
Idolatry  has  a  weakening  and  selfish  influence  upon  children,  and 
often  leads  them  to  neglect  and  despise  the  mother,  instead  of 
reverencing  iier.  Indeed,  there  is  too  little  reverence  ibr  age  in 
our  American  children,  who  should  be  trained  to  respect  the 
physical  helplessness  of  old  age,  as  well  as  tlic  wi.sdom  and  ripe 
experience  which  most  old  people  acquire.  Too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  most  important  part  of  character-building.  To  me 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  sweet  and  tender  in  the  character 
of  an  aged  grandmother,  whose  mind  and  thoughts  go  out  entirely 
to  her  children  and  her  children's  children;  yet  many  children  are 
permitted  to  treat  their  grandparents  in  a  rude  and  disrespectful 
way. 

There  are  very  few  children  who  can  be  governed  by  love 
ahne^  and  parents  who  make  the  chai-acter-building  of  children  a 
serious  matter  will  find  that  evert/  element  in  human  nature  must 
he  brought  into  activity  if  they  -would  build  iHeeh/  and  with  jxncer. 
One  must  not  only  appeal  to  love,  but  to  reason  and  conscience, 
to  patience  and  approbativeness,  to  friendship  and  faith,  and  indeed 
one  must,  like  a  skillful  musician,  learn  to  touch  every  chord  in  a 
child's  nature,  if  he  would  awaken  the  most  beautiful  harmonies. 
Man  can  no  more  live  upon  love  alone  than  he  can  exist  upon 
bread  alone;  hence,  obetlience,  prompt  and  implicit,  sliould  be 
demanded  by  all  parents  from  their  children,  and  tlie  trauiing  in 
this  direction  should  commencf?  in  the  cradle.  Every  good  result 
win  follow  this  course,  if  pursued  judiciously.  There  are  more 
children  spoiled  and  made  wretched,  useless,  and  unha])py  by  too 
much  love  and  foohsh  fondness,  than  by  too  great  severity. 


Definition. — Love  of  amusement,  humor,  wit,  ridicule,  and 
jKting;  joyousness;  love  of  the  ludicrous,  of  satire,  and  good- 
natured  sarcasm;  joviality,  festivity,  hilarity,  i  ivacity,  gayety,  glad- 
ness, and  facetiousness,  all  proceed  from  this  faculty  as  a  base. 

An  excess  causes  ill-timed  mirth  and  folly,  and  makes  the 
character  light  and  trifling.  It  creates  levity,  and  weakens  the 
sense  of  propriety,  if  too  freely  indulged. 

A  deficiency  of  mirth  and  humor  is  shown  by  melancholy, 
unhappiness,  and  ill  health,  and  sometimes  leads  to  insanity  and 
suicide. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs, — ^The  most  pronounced  signs  of 
Mirthfulness  are  found  about  the  mouth  and  eyes.  Dimples  or 
wrinkles  at  the  comers  of  the  moutli  are  the  primitive  signs,  and 
are  derived  from  development  of  the  glandular  system.  Upward 
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curving  of  the  corners  of  tlie  upper  lip;  full,  moist  lips;  large, 
bright  eyes;  wrinkles  running  outwardly  from  the  comers  of  the 
eye,  and  dimples  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  a  roundhig  head, 
and  forehead  rounding  laterally ;  dimpled  hands,  a  muscular  body, 
and  limbs  witli  small,  round  bones  and  round  muscles,  are  the 
adapted  to  playful,  sportive  mirth. 

Description  of  Mirthfulness. — The  fiiculty  of  Mirthfulness 
is  almost  universal.  It  is  well  marked  in  the  higher  animals,  not 
only  in  their  early  years,  but  also  in  the  adult  stt^e.    This  faculty 

behig  universal  would  point 
to  a  primitive  function  as 
its  source,  and  accordingly 
we  find  its  local  signs  in 
the  face,  mainly  about  the 
mouth,  which  is  the  most 
important  sign  for  digesHon 
and  the  most  primitive  of 
all  the  functions.  The 
dimples  near  the  comers 
of  tlie  mouth  are  caused 
by  excess  of  glandular  for- 
mation at  those  points,  and 
the  principal  sign  being 
located  in  glandular  tissue 
proves  its  glandular  origin. 
The  love  of  laughter, 
mirthfulness,  and  jollity  de- 
pends upon,  primarily,  a 
well-nourished  body. 
Spare,  pinched,  starved- 
looking  people  seldom 
laugh,  but  look  solemn, 
and  probably  feel  solemn 
and  woe-begone.  In  order 
to  feel  merr) ,  the  juices  of 
the  body,  eliminated  from 
the  food  by  the  function  of  digestion,  must  be  of  suflScient  quantity 
to  warm  the  body  to  that  degree  that  it  produces  bodily  comfort, 
such  as  to  induce  laughter  and  memment.  This  comfortable  and 
well-nourislied  condition  fills  out  the  contour  of  the  body  with 
soft,  adipose  tissue,  and  tlius  causes  dimples,  not  only  in  the  cheeks 
near  the  mouth,  but,  as  is  often  seen  in  well-nourished  infancy, 
all  over  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  limbs,  the  fingers,  and 
the  toes. 


Fio.  36.— ELIZA  COOK.  (PoETKSS.) 

Born  in  EnRland,  1817.  The  law  of  the  curve  and 
Stral^t  line  f^overne  thle  fare.  ConeplcuouH  facial 
sign,  Mirthfulness.  nhown  by  dtmplea  at  the  conierH  of 
the  mouth,  wrinkles  at  the  anKlett  of  the  eves.  The 
countenance  of  Miss  Cook  smiles  all  over.  The  eyes, 
mouth,  dimpled  cheeks,  and  ciirline  hair  all  announce 
a  merry,  wilty,  fun-loving  disposition.  The  domestic 
sifcns  are  all  apparent, — Cove  of  Home,  of  Country, 
luid  of  Vounij.  Hospitalitv.  Mirth  fulness.  Benevolence, 
.Vpprobativeness,  Friendsnip,  Modesty,  and  Self-esteem 
are  very  decided.  The  signs  of  literary  ability  in  the 
nose,  eyes,  anil  forehead  are  equally  developed.  Mental 
luiitatinn,  Analysis  Ideality,  8ul>limity  Constructive- 
iK'ss,  Color,  Acqiiisltiveness,  Self-will,  language,  and 
Memory  of  Eventa  find  or  derive  a  strong  support  from 
the  fine  domestic  ba^  which  this  f.ice  discloses.  The 
author  of  "The  Uld  Arm-Chair"  shows  her  developed 
domestic  nature  in  this  eelehrated  poem. 
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Althougli  it  is  claimed  by  many  naturalists  that  animals  do 
not  laugh,  1  maintain  that  they  do  laugh  m  their  mm  peculiar 
fashion,  just  as  they  express  all  their  feelings  and  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, in  their  own  way.  Dogs  grin  and  laugh,  and  their  eyes 
glisten,  their  bodies  squirm,  and  they  whine  aiid  howl  with  delight 
ttpon  seeing  some  beloved  human  friend.  They  act  also  for  the 
amusement  of  their  friends,  and  play  tricks  and  little  comedies, 
and  behave  in  a  very  "waggish  "  manner.  The  faculties  of  Mirth- 
fulness  and  liove  of  Young  are  most  decided  in  many  of  the  canine 
tribes.  Their  love  for  chil- 
dren is  remarkable,  and, 
looking  at  the  gambols  of  a 
^np  of  boys,  with  a  dog 
in  company,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  dog  believed 
himself  to  be  one  of  them, 
and  a  very  important  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  too. 

There  are  several  de- 
partments of  Mirthfulness, 
for  this  tmit,  like  all  facul 
ties,  has  many  aspects.  The 
physiological  or  anatomical 
phase  must  first  be  consid- 
ered in  order  to  arri\  e  at  its 
origin,  for  without  knowing 
the  origin  or  base  of  a  faculty 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a  scien- 
tific or  tnitliful  analysis  of  it. 

The  love  and  desire  to 
laugh  is  the  primitive  phase 
of  Mirthfulness,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  laughter  being  the 
form  of  mirth  which  infants 
and  young  children  make 
most  use  of.  Later,  after  the  muscular  system  comes  into  activity, 
the  muscles  assist,  in  games,  romps,  and  sportiveness,  this  primitive 
phase  of  the  fun-making  propensity.  Where  tliere  is  a  good  com- 
bination of  the  glandular  system,  together  witli  a  fine  development 
of  the  muscles,  a  very  high  grade  of  fun-makmg  ability  is  mani- 
fested, not  only  in  games  and  sports,  but  in  athletics  as  well.  If 
to  this  combination  a  suitable  brain  system  is  allied,  the  highest 
talent  for  wit,  story- telling,  writing  for  children,  and  creating  comic 
scenes  and  amusing  and  ingenious  jokes  will  be  present. 
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FiO.  87.— DAVmO.  FARRAOUT.  (Vice- ADMIRAL 

OF  THB  AHKKICAN  NAVT 

Bom  in  America,  1801.  ('Dtixplruous  facial  stim, 
^lirtlifulneMi,  shown  by  dimples  and  wrinkles  at  tli» 


corners  of  tlie  mouth  and  outer  angles  of  the  eyes. 
"  ....         .-    .  .... 

ily  rai-e. 

traits  are  well  illustrated   here,— I»ve  nf  Vonng, 


Wit,  fun,  and  mirth  are  dlsulayed  In  unmit>takahle 
(tynilKtis  all  OTer  this  kindly  fai-e.   The  <1umestic 


Amativtness.  Love  of  Home.  Patriotium,  Hospitality, 
Firmness,  Oonscientiuusn(>ss,  Benevolence,  Self- 
enteem.  Approbativenetw^  Color,  ami  Modesty  are 
equally  powerful,  while  Cautiousness  is  normal,  and 
Veneration,  Executivenews,  Self-will.  Ohservatlon, 
Locality,  ^nativeness.  Form  and  Size,  Language, 
Constructiveness,  Memory  of  Events  and  Reason  are 

fire^minent.  His  enereetic  conduct  and  devotion  to 
he  Union  cause  in  the  late  war  won  for  him  grateful 
recognition  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  created  for  him  the  lUwve  rank. 
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The  love  of  laughter  purely  is  an  infantile  trait,  and  some 
individuals  retain  an  ardent  love  of  laughing,  with  or  without 
cause,  to  adult  life.  This  class  of  persons  never  cease  to  be  cliil- 
dren,  and  no  one  expects  anything  very  intellectual  of  them ;  but 
if  an  individual  possess  a  combination  of  the  muscles,  brain,  and 
glands,  of  fine  quality,  the  intellectual  or  artistic  phase  of  mirth 
will  be  manifested,  and  will  lesult  in  works  of  art,  comic  pictures, 
comic  acting,  or  in  practical  jokes,  etc.  For  the  purposes  of  acting 
out  this  mirthful  propensity  one  must  have  flexible  muscles  and  a 
certain  kind  of  intelligence;  accordingly,  in  those  who  have  this 
propensity  we  find  that  the  head  is  rounded  out  at  the  temples  or 
just  back  of  them;  the  muscles  at  this  part  being  round  produce 
this  curved  appearance.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  tlie  fact  that 
those  with  square  bones  and  flat  muscles  never  present  this  round- 
ing outline  at  tliis  point.  Round  bones  and  round  muscles 
togetlier  produce  tlie  kind  of  character  best  adapted  to  fun-making, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  this  to  b<^  the  peculiarity  of  stnicture  of 
the  most  talented  comic  actors,  as  well  as  opera-bouffe  singers. 
The  personalities  of  Mile.  Croizette  and  Mile.  Reichemberg,  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  Theatre,  are  excellent  illustrations  of  this 
peculiar  combination.  Joseph  Jefferson,  comedian,  exemplifies 
this  phase  well.  Not  only  is  this  class  of  people  characterized  by 
roundness  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  forehead,  but  we  observe 
that  all  the  bones  are  round :  the  forehead  is  rounding,  the  joints 
are  round  and  flexible,  and  the  bones  concealed  beneath  muscles; 
the  cheeks  and  chin  are  round  and  dimpled,  for  small,  round  bones 
alone  allow  tlie  dimple  in  the  chin  to  form ;  square  bones  would 
not  permit  of  it;  hence  the  single  round  dimple  in  the  chin  gives 
MS  a  clue  to  the  whole  bony  and  muscular  stmcture  of  the  body, 
and  from  this  structure  we  van  safely  pi'edicate  the  presence  of 
many  other  traits  and  mental  powers. 

The  faculty  of  Mirthfulness,  pure  and  simple,  it  will  be 
remarked,  gives  the  love  of  laughing  solely,  but  for  love  and  ability 
for  playfulness,  sportiveness,  acting,  etc.,  we  must  look  to  the  high 
development  of  the  muscular  system  in  combination  with  the 
glandular.  That  the  normal  dovelo]jm(Mit  of  tlie  glands  gives  a 
love  and  capacity  for  laughing  and  playfulness,  all  nature  attests. 
Infants  who  have  been  healthy  and  mirthful  will,  upon  losing  the 
warmth  and  flesh  engendered  by  perfect  digestion,  become  cross, 
peevish,  fretful,  and  seldom  smile,  but  upon  restoration  of  the 
functions  to  normal  action  laughter  and  mirthfiUness  reappear 
spontaneously. 

Mirth  and  laughter  assist  digestion,  while  sadness,  anger,  and 
all  the  passions,  except  love,  arrest  and  impair  this  function.  As 
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before  remarked,  where  Love  of  Young  is  observed  in  the  coxmte- 
nance,  we  may  expect  to  find  Mirtlifiilness  also,  as  its  companion. 
The  converse  of  tliis  is  true ;  wlierc  there  is  large  Mirtliiuljiess, 
the  Love  of  Young  will  be  also  present,  for  when  Natui-e  creates 
a  facult)',  such  as  love  of  childrcn  or  Mii-th  fulness,  most  of  the 
faculties  needed  for  its  c.\[>rpssion  hi  some  form  or  other  are  pro- 
vided, and  work  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  mental  uses  of  Mirthfulness  arc  most  important  and 
varied.  Not  only  is  it  the  direct  assistant  in  the  rearing  of  the 
young,  but  it  also  enlivens  every  age  with  its  flashes  of  wit  and 
good-humoi'ed  sai'casm.  It  also  acts  as  a  public  censor,  and  ridi- 
cules whatever  is  inappropriate,  silly,  or  wanting  in  good  taste.  It 
serves  the  cause  of  truth  also,  by  holding  up  to  ridicule  all  that 
is  mean,  ignoble,  and  unworthy.  In  combination  with  Reason, 
it  presents  in  a  ludicrous  and  pithy  manner  the  foibles  of  fasliion, 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  cartoon  now  so  popular  for  satirizhig  public 
errort;,  measures,  and  men.  It  acts  in  conjimction  with  all  the 
faculties  in  a  mental  way;  with  large  Mental  Imitation,  Reason, 
Ideality,  and  Language,  will  express  logical  and  beautii'ul  thoughts 
tinctiu*cd  with  humor  and  wit. 

Those  possessing  Mirthfulness,  combined  with  Force  and 
Resistance,  are  perpetually  teasing  children  and  animals,  as  well 
as  adults.  Possessed  of  large  Amativeness,  Mental  Imitation,  and 
Language,  combined  with  Mirth,  tliey  will  love  to  talk,  joke,  and 
romp  with  the  opi>osite  sex ;  with  Mirth,  Friendship,  Language, 
and  Mental  Imitation,  are  most  entertaining,  and  arc  sought 
for  their  amusing  qualities;  with  large  S<;lf-rsteem,  language, 
Mental  Imitation,  and  Const  met  iven  ess,  w  ill  always  be  dignified 
in  expression,  yet  very  amusing  and  witty  on  a  high  plane;  with 
Mirth,  Constnictiveness,  small  Seerctiveness,  Mental  Imitation, 
small  Self-esteem,  and  large  Approbativeness  and  Comparison,  will 
be  droll,  facetious,  and  laughable;  and  with  an  active,  keen  bmin 
system  will  flash  fortii  unexiM'rted  and  impromptu  burets  of  wit, 
fun,  and  well-aimed  jokes  and  speeches. 

Mirthfulness  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  observed  in 
the  physiognomies  of  the  aged,  and  conduces  to  health  and 
longevity.  There  are  very  many  grades  of  this  trait,  and  the 
development  of  the  glands  and  muscles  a})out  the  mouth  discloses 
these  various  degrees  of  power.  Anatomists  find  most  astonishing 
differences  in  the  development  of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth  and 
lips  and  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it.  They  seem  to  think 
that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  development  of  the  muscles, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  similarity  of  miiscxdar  development  in 
the  lips  of  all.    Now,  scientific  physiognomy  explains  why  these 
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differences  exist,  and  also  shows  how  to  discern  these  variations, 
together  with  their  diverse  meanings.    No  other  science  is  able  to  ' 
do  this,  yet  all  these  indications  are  properly  a  part  of  medical 
science,  and  those  intending  to  become  physicians  should  have  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  this  science. 

The  reader  can  make  an  excellent  generalization  in  physiog- 
nomy by  collecting  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  been  eminent 
in  mirth,  wit,  comic  acting,  and  ingenious  in  writing  for  the 
young,  or  in  witty  and  amusing  literature.  Take,  for  example, 
the  faces  of  Piron,  Dickens,  Eliza  Cook,  Nell  Gwynne,  Rembrandt, 
Defoe,  Voltaire,  Hogarth,  Rabelais,  Lucy  Larcom,  Aimee,  Lotta, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  D.  T.  Whitney,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  I^urence  Sterne, 
Benjamin  FrankUn,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  place  them 
side  by  side,  and  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fun-making  talent  in  the 
poet,  the  painter,  the  divine,  the  statesman,  the  actress,  the  novehst, 
and  essayist  will  be  had.  Most  particularly  notice  the  little 
triangular-shaped  muscles,  the  levator  labii  proprius,  and  the 
levator  anguli  oris,  just  above  the  external  angle  of  the  mouth. 
In  melanclioly  characters  there  is  no  trace  of  this  development, 
but  in  natural  fun-makers  of  all  sorts  these  muscles  are  lar^e  and 
add  to  the  beauty  of  expression  of  the  mouth,  while  laughing, 
talking,  and  singing.  Every  faculty  which  is  well  developed  sets 
a  sign  of  beauty  in  the  face.  The  reason  why  many  fail  to  recog- 
nize these  indications  as  beaiitios  is  that  the  masses  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  forms  of  features,  and  have  besides  imbibed  very 
erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  beauty  from  the  preralent  crude 
and  ignorant  public  opinion  in  regard  to  human  nature  and  the 
human  face. 

APPROBATIVENESS. 

"The  love  of  praise,  liowc'er  concefli'd  by  art. 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  every  heart; 
The  proud  to  gain  it  toilEt  on  toils  endure  - 
The  modest  shun  ft  but  to  make  it -sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells. 
Now  trims  tlie  midnifiht  lamp  in  college  cells  ; 
"  'Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades ; 
It  aids  tlie  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  witli  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 
Nor  ends  witli  life,  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs." — ^YoUNO. 

Defittifion. — ^T.ove  of  praise  and  commendation  ;  desire  to  he 
distinguished  and  popular;  love  of  attention,  display,  esteem,  and 
approval ;  ambition;  the  faculty  which  creates  politeness,  a^ree- 
ability,  and  fine  manners;  it  also  engenders  a  spirit  of  rivaln.% 
emulation,  and  ostentation.  It  gives  a  desire  for  compliments,  and 
the  capacity  for  paying  them. 
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An  excess  causes  undue  and  injudicious  elForts  for  popularity 
and  creates  vanity,  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  "shoddy  aristocracy." 
When  overbalanced,  it  induces  a  dread  of  censure  and  ridicule, 
and  leads  one  to  prefer  a  fine  reputation  rather  than  a  good 
character.  It  also  takes  away  all  true  independence  by  creating 
anxiety  as  to  what  the  world  will  think  about  one's  actions. 

A  deficiency  of  Approbativeneas  tends  to  make  one  regardless 
of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  causes  one  to  be  gnilf,  rude,  impohte, 
and  brusque.  It  takes  away  all  incentive  to  excel,  or  to  become 
distinguished  for  the  excellencies  of  mind  and  manner.  Deficient 
Approbativeness  makes  one  care  very  little  for  improvement  and 
progress. 

Facud  and  Bodily  Sipis. — The  principal  facial  sign  for 
Approbativeness  is  shown  by  a  dimple  or  by  one  or  two  vertical 
wrinkles  in  the  cheek,  on  a  line  outwardly,  about  one  inch  from 
the  principal  sign  for  Mirthfulness  and  adjoining  Hospitality  and 
Friendship,  its  natural  allies  and  assistants.  It  wreathes  the 
countenance  with  smiles,  and  nods  and  bows  in  approval  and 
acqniescence.  It  is  large  in  actors  and  all  classes  of  aitists,  and 
in  those  of  large  social  natures. 

Description  op  Approbativeness. — Approbativeness  derives 
its  support  from  the  action  of  the  glandular  system,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  faculties  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth.  It  is  likely 
that  a  separate  and  distinct  portion  of  the  glands  is  directly  related 
to  each  of  the  faculties  that  are  dependent  upon  this  system,  yet 
all  are  benefited  by  its  general  and  normal  action.  The  healthfid 
and  powerful  action  of  the  glandular  portion  of  the  intestinal 
system  gives  rise  to  many  beautiful  traits  as  well  as  useful  func- 
tions, not  the  least  useful  of  which  is  Approbativeness.  As  a 
^rect  assistant  and  co-worker  with  Hospitality  and  Friendship,  it 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  social  department  of  character, 
for  it  not  only  affects  those  faculties  wliose  facial  signs  lie  nearest  to 
it,  but  stimulates  and  arouses  in  turn  all  the  fac  ulties  of  the  mind ; 
hence  it  is  that  it  requires  a  good  substantial  physical  basis  for  its 
support.  The  dimples  which  are  characteristic  of  approbative 
people  are  caused  mainly  by  the  deposition  of  soft,  fatty  tissue  in  the 
lower  cheek,  and  are  seen  even  in  infancy.  The  vertical  wrinkles 
which  form  here  later  in  life  are  caused  by  rci>eated  smiling  in  an 
approving  manner,  the  muscles  of  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  par- 
ticularly those  about  the  mouth,  contributing  to  this  effect.  The 
signs  of  the  faculties  as  well  as  functions  observed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  it  will  be  observed,  have  a  similar  base,  and  derive 
their  support  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  or  vegetative  sys- 
tems.   Their  origin  is  not  only  determined  from  their  nature  but 
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from  their  proximity  to  similar  traits,  or  tliose  which  in  their 
nature  and  action  lead  to  or  assist  similar  results  as  those  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

Approbativeness  gives  rise  to  love  of  commendation  and  praise, 
and  makes  one  sensitive  to  the  speech  and  opinions  of  others.  It 
causes  individuals  to  be  ambitious  and  to  desire  to  excel,  not  for 
tlie  love  of  rif>:ht  and  excellent  conduct  purely,  but  that  they  may 
be  praised  and  well  thought  of.  It  seeks  to  gain  a  reputation 
rather  than  a  character ;  to  seem,  rather  than  to  be.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  faculty  of  ^f-esteem  in  that  it  seeks  the  good 


fond  of  fashionable  life,  who  love  display  and  make  great  exertions 
to  "keep  up  appearances."  This  trait  leads  public  men  and 
orators  to  desire  popularity,  praise,  and  attention,  and,  in  excess, 
makes  "  shoddy  aristocrats"  of  tliose  who  ought  to  be  proud  of 
being  American  citizens,  who  should  be  content  to  be  classed 
among  the  "  plain  people,"  as  the  good  Abraham  Lincoln  termed 
the  laboring  masses. 

Approbativeness,  in  a  normal  degree,  is  the  incentive  to  many 
great  and  noble  deeds.  It  inspires  all  classes  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  in  order  to  outstrip  all  competitors.    In  the  education 


opinion  of  others,  and  cares 
more  for  the  applause  of 
the  world  than  Ibr  the  ap- 
proval of  self.  Its  action 
is  often  mistaken  for  that 
of  Self-esteem  by  superficial 
readers  of  character. 


Principal  facial  sifrn,  Apprnl»Ltlvenetu>,  shown  by 
dimples  in  tlie  cbeeks  almtit  one  inch  outwardly  from 
tlie  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  law  of  the  citrve  and 
8trai|;bt  line  gnveniH  thta  physiognomy.  Alt  of  the 
signs  for  dramatic  talent  are  conspicuous  in  this  couo- 
tenance.  The  domestic  traits  are  well  represented. 
Amativeness,  Love  of  Young,  Mirthfulnesa,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Friendship  are  large,  while  Human  Xature, 
Ideality,  CoDstructivenesp,  Form,  Size,  Color,  Language, 
and  Memory  of  Events  aid  the  artistic  aspirations, 
whicli  are  clearljr  in  tbe  line  of  comedy,  uirce,  and 
burlesque. 


Fia.  38.— MISS  OTIS.   (Amateur  Actress,  op  Nkw 
York.) 


The  faculty  of  Appro- 
bativeness is  found  larger 
in  actors,  singers,  artists, 
and  athletes  than  in  other 
classes  of  public  characters. 
It  is  essential  to  the  succors 
of  these  people,  for  the  a|> 
proval  of  their  audience  is 
the  spur  and  incentive  to 
still  greater  effoils.  It  is 
also  lai^e  in  politicians, 
for  their  popularity  with 
tlie  masses  keeps  them  in 
power  and  adds  to  their 
importance  and  distinction. 
Approbativeness  is  pre- 
eminent in  those  who  are 
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of  youth  and  the  training  of  animals  it  is  a  most  useful  faculty 
where  it  is  possessed  in  a  balanced  degree,  giving  agreeability  of 
speech  and  manner,  making  jM^ople  polite,  courteous,  and  compli- 
mentary, and  fostering  and  developing  the  many  little  acts  of 
attention  which  the  demands  of  hospitality  and  society  require.  It 
raises  a  spirit  of  emulation  between  shop-kcejx'rs  and  causes  them 
to  carry  and  display  finer  stock  than  their  neighbors,  gives  a  feel- 
ing of  rivalry  between  atliletes,  oarsmen,  marksmen,  billiardists, 
and  chess-players,  and  creates  in  prize-fighters  a  desire  to  pummel 
their  opponents  to  death.  Among  scholars  it  arouses  all  the 
mental  powers  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  ambitious  desire 
to  be  at  the  head  and  win 
prizes,  scholarships,  and 
diplomas.  Even  generals, 
statesmen,  and  officers  of 
every  grade  and  station  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  its 
action. 

It  has  its  national 
sphere  of  action,  and  some 
nations  as  a  whole  possess 
this  approbati^e  sense  in 
a  marked  degree.  The 
French  are  wonderfully 
permeated  by  it;  one  might  fio. 
say  they  are  saturated  witli 
it,  for  their  national  glorj' 
is  a  subject  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Frenchman. 
Their  pride  of  their  man- 
ners, dress,  and  industrial 
and  artistic  achievements 
is  most  extraordinary. 
Much  in  contrast  to  the  English,  who  yet  have  quite  enough  of  it. 

Approbativeness  assists  the  cause  of  morality  by  making  men 
and  women  conform  to  the  established  laws  and  rules  of  society, 
under  penalty  of  "being  talked  about,"  losing  their  good  name, 
etc.  For  fear  of  being  held  up  to  scorn  and  contempt,  bad  people 
hide  their  evil  deeds  from  the  light  of  day,  and  this  is  the  only 
compensation  they  could  make  to  society,  for  their  wickedness,  for 
example,  is  contagious,  and  "  hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  which  vice 
pays  to  virtue."  Concealment  of  crime  is  better  than  its  hold  and 
open  practice ;  yet  love  of  truth  and  honor  for  pthcir^^^ 


8ft^nHANN  rURIRTOrH  VON  GLUOK. 

(MrSICAL  L'UXPflHRR  AND  AVTHOS.) 

Bom  in  (Irmiany,  1714,  Coiixpicuotifl  fnt-inl  fiffm, 
Approliativenpwt,  Hliiiwn  by  <litiii>U'K  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  i;tiv«k>«.  The  law  of  the  curve  and  fitraff;ht  line 
(fovemn  thi«  face.  Here  are  reveiiled  artintio  and  in- 
ventive facultiex  c»f  a  liigh  order.  Tlie  donu-Mtie  nature 
is  Btronelv  manifested.  Aniativctietut,  MirthfiilnesB, 
liove  of  »  ouufc  and  of  Home  are  equal  in  development 
to  Benevolence,  ('ontteicntlotiKnew,  PriendHhip,  and 
HoKuitallty.  The  literary  and  artistic powerit  are  itliown 
by  the  »iKni> 
AnalvsiH. 
Ijocaltty, 

EventH,  and  Intuitioiu 
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is  a  higher  motive.  If  Conscience  is  wanting  in  a  character, 
Approbativeness  is  a  good  substitute,  stimulating  the  indi^adual  to 
good  deeds  and  great  efforts  in  order  to  win  the  commendation  of 
his  friends;  yet  a  fair  share  is  beneficial  to  all,  for  the  most 
honorable  man,  if  blunt  and  too  outspoken,  creates  enemies,  makes 
no  one  happier  by  this  course,  and  oileu  defeats  his  own  good 
purposes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  abuse  and  perversion  of  this  faculty  is 
found  in  its  leading  the  community  to  perpetuate  extravagant 
follies  in  pursuance  of  what  they  term  "following  the  fashions." 
The  injuries  done  to  the  body  by  the  silly  and  unthinking 
devotees  to  corsets,  tight  shoes,  false  hair,  and  paddings  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned,  for  they  lead  to  gross  immoralities  as  well 
as  to  physical  deformities.  As  an  instance  of  how  far  the  deformity 
produced  by  corsets  and  tight  waists  has  spread,  I  may  state  that  I 
do  not  think  I  liave  ever  seen  a  civilized  woman  with  a  waist  of 
normal  dimensions,  for  no  woman  can  be  said  to  have  a  waist  and 
body  of  normal  shape  if  it  slope  at  all  inward  from  the  bust  to  the 
hips.  Normal  waists,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  statues  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici  and  other  female  ideals,  exhibit  the  outlines  of  the  waist 
cnrmng  outioard  from  below  the  bust.  The  fashionable  style 
induces  just  the  opposite  form,  and  this  deformity  continued 
through  several  generations  has  produced  myriads  of  misshapen 
men  and  women  who  are  afflicted  with  pains  and  disordei-s  induced 
by  this  malformation  and  vitiated  condition  of  all  their  internal 
organs;  and  all  this  is  cheerfully  and  smilingly  borne  in  deference 
to  fashion's  decree.  Women  of  uncommon  strength  of  mind 
submit  to  this  mode  of  torture  rather  than  appear  singular  or  bear 
the  criticisms  of  others  upon  their  hardihood  in  wearing  a  sensible 
and  healtliful  dress.  There  are  other  evils  by  the  score  that  are 
prompted  by  overindulgence  in  Approbativeness,  but  I  rank  this 
as  the  verf/  worst  one  possible,  for  whatever  vitiates,  deforms,  and 
weakens  the  body  of  the  mother  of  the  race  demoralizes  all  her 
offspring,  and  demoralization  commences  in  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  man. 

There  is  in  regard  to  Approbativeness  a  universally  erroneous 
public  opinion.  It  is  thought  that  vanity  (which  is  the  excess  of 
this  trait)  is  pre-eminently  a  feminine  characteristic,  and  that  man, 
the  "lord  of  creation,"  possesses  very  little  Approbativeness  or 
vanity  as  compared  to  woman.  Now,  all  the  facta  of  Nature  attest 
that  the  converse  of  this  is  true,  for  in  looking  over  the  males  of 
the  animal  kingdom  we  find  tliem  to  be  possessed  of  "  ornaments 
of  all  sorts,  such  as  combs,  wattles,  protuberances,  horns,  air- 
distended  sacs,  topknots,  naked  slrnfts,  plumes,  and  lengthened 
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leathers,  gracefully  springing  from  all  parts  of  the  body."  In  the 
human  family  we  find  that  the  male  is  in  nearly  all  races  furnished 
with  a  heard  and  moustache,  and  a  feature  so  universally  peculiar 
to  the  male  sex  and  so  pronounced  in  appearance  is  worthy 
investigation,  for  it  certainty  must  be  the  outward  indication  of 
something  inward.  Nature  never  creates  a  feature  without  intend- 
iDg  it  for  a  double  purpose,  and  therefore  she  causes  it  to  reveal 
both  its  uses  and  meaning. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning,  the  logic  of  these  extra  orna- 
mental appendages  observed  in  the  males  of  animal  as  well  as  of 
the  human  species  ]  In  answer  to  this  let  me  state  that  in  tracing 
tlie  signification  of  phenomena  in  the  human  family  I  always  study 
first  similar  appearances  and  characteristics  in  the  lower  races,  and 
here  I  usually  get  both  the  clue  and  verification.  Now,  the  males 
in  the  various  bird  tribes  which  are  endowed  with  combs,  wattles, 
long  plumes,  sacs,  spots,  and  uncommonly  brilliant  plumage,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  peacock,  the  turkey-cock,  the  resplendent 
trogon,  the  bird  of  Paradise,  the  Argus  pheasant,  the  Solise  pheas- 
ant, the  several  varieties  of  the  gallinacea  or  domestic  poultry, 
such  as  grouse,  quail,  partridge,  cocks,  and  game-cocks,  show  by 
their  conduct  the  use,  effect,  and  meaning  of  these  extra  orna- 
mental appendages.  Their  use  is  to  attract  the  opposite  sex  by 
ruffling  their  brilliant  plumage,  erecting  their  combs,  filling  out 
their  air-sacs,  coloring  their  wattles  by  filling  them  with  blood, 
spreading  their  tails,  and  distending  their  throats,  as  do  the 
pigeons  and  other  birds.  When  their  feathery  toilet  is  "got  up" 
to  suit  their  vain  conceits,  they  strut  and  gabble,  whistle  and 
prance,  whirl  and  wheel  up  and  down  before  the  plain  and  humble 
females  as  much  as  to  say,  "Look  at  me !  Am  I  not  a  grand  and 
gorgeous  creature  ?"  The  effect  of  this  extra  and  pecuhar  per- 
sonal ornamentation  is  to  create  vanity,  love,  and  desire  for  display 
and  approbation  in  these  feathered  beaux,  and  tends  to  develop 
v-anity  by  its  excess.  In  still  lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom 
we  find  that  the  males  in  most  instances  are  endowed  with  extra 
ornamental  appendages,  such  as  bright-colored  spots.  As  low 
down  as  the  coleoptera  or  beetle  tribes  even,  and  in  the  lepidoptera 
or  buttei-fly  and  motli  families,  the  males  are  furnished  witli  more 
brilliant  plumage,  down,  and  markings,  stripes,  and  spots  than  the 
females.  The  same  law  obtains  in  the  arachnidse,  or  the  spider 
family ;  also  in  the  Crustacea,  or  shell-animals,  both  of  marine  and 
lajad  tribes  ;  and  all  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  extra 
hair,  mane,  horns,  and  colorings  of  the  male  lion,  tiger,  slieep, 
^t,  and  deer.  Even  among  fishes  the  males  of  some  species  are 
more  brilliantly  colored  and  spotted  than  the  females.^^In  the 
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human  species  the  beard  and  moustache  correspond  to  the  hirsute 
beards  and  hairy  and  feathered  ornaments  in  ttie  animal  kingdom, 
and  they  point  topreckehj  the  same  result,  viz.,  Approbativeness, 
and,  in  excess,  vanity,  for  these  well-marked  sexual  characteristics 
are  relied  upon  by  man,  cmiaciomly  or  tmconsdously,  to  attract 
the  opposite  sex,  just  as  the  males  of  the  lower  races  rely  upon 
their  extra  charms  to  attract  their  female  friends. 

The  beard  and  moustache  serve  as  a  benefactor  to  some  men, 
for  the  beard  of  the  chin  conceals  deficient  Conscientiousness,  Pa- 
triotism, Love  of  Home,  and  Firmness.  Tlie  moustache  conceals 
lack  of  Self-esteem,  Modesty,  Amativeness,  and  Love  of  Children. 
Providence  has  been  very  kind  indeed  to  our  brothers,  for  it  has 
bestowed  upon  them  a  sort  of  masked  battery  behind  which  they 
are  able  to  conceal  the  poverty  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  garri- 
son, and  so  get  poor,  defenseless  females  to  capitulate  without  at 
all  knowing  its  deficiencies.  We  should  have  no  defense  in  this 
direction  did  not  scientific  physiognomy  come  to  our  aid  and  per- 
mit us  to  unveil  and  interpret  every  appearance  of  each  feature  of 
the  face. 

The  proof  that  man  is  generally  more  innately  vain  than 
woman  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  boasting  which  nearly  all  men 
and  youth  indulge  in  in  regard  to  their  power  over  tlie  minds  of 
females  is  so  common  and  universal  as  to  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  all.  Women,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  so  universally  conceited 
on  this  point,  hut,  like  Barkis,  are  "willin"'  to  try  their  power  for 
charming  the  other  sex,  but  do  not  possess  tha.t  supreme  confidence 
which  makes  some  men  in  their  second  childhood  even  belies  e 
themselves  to  be  irresistible  when  they  sue  for  and  obtain  the  hand 
of  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Good,  square  common  sense,  untinctured 
with  vanity,  would  lead  those  old  patriarchs  who  marrj'  young 
girls  to  undcrsfaind  that  such  unions  are  abhorrent  to  natural  law; 
yet  vanity  inborn  in  regard  to  the  opposite  sex  leads  hundreds  of 
octogenarians  to  perpctmte  the  folly  of  marrying  a  playmate  for 
their  grandchildren.  Old  women  rarely  commit  the  folly  of  marrj- 
ing  young  men,  and  then  in  most  instances  it  is  either  to  mother 
some  helpless  boy  or  to  transmit  property,  or  to  secure  a  disinter- 
ested custodian  to  prott«t  property  interests,  etc. 

I  find  that  men,  as  a  rale,  are  not  as  vain  about  their  clothes 
and  outward  appearance  as  women.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
Woman,  not  possessing  the  extra  personal  onmments  and  all- 
abounding  confidence  which  man  has  in  regard  to  the  opposite 
sex,  relies  upon  clothing,  neatness,  sweetness  of  manner,  accom- 
plishments, etc.,  to  attract  man,  and  this  is  her  form  of  endeavor- 
ing to  gain  approbation,  esteem,  and  compliments  irom  liim.  Those 
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who  flatter  and  praise  most  are  the  most  susceptible  to  flattery,  and 
man,  being  more  given  to  flatter  than  woman,  gets  a  return  with 
interest  when  any  point  is  to  be  gained ;  yet  he  invariably  receives 
these  attentions  as  though  his  oini  real  tvorth  or  personal  appear- 
ance called  them  forth,  while  all  the  time  woman  is  only  taking 
advantage  of  his  weakness  and  playing  upon  his  vanity.  So  in- 
tuitive is  the  female  mind  in  the  direction  of  human  nature  that 
little  girls,  even,  will  take  a  most  intelligent  manner  of  wheedling 
and  coaxing  their  fathers  for  anything  which  they  wish,  and  they 
are  not  long  in  flnding  out  the  most  accessible  and  "softest"  spot 
in  their  characters  to  aim  at 

Well-chosen  commendation  given  to  one's  children  or  those 
one  is  teaching — to  servants  and  employes — proves  a  powerful 
incentive  toward  better  conduct  and  greater  eflbrts,  while  great 
care  should  be  exercised  to  not  spoil  children  by  continually  sound- 
ing their  praises  before  them, — a  course  calculated  to  weaken  char- 
acter and  induce  vanity. 

A  few  words  of  appreciation  from  friends  oflen  stimulates  the 
scholar,  author,  and  artist  to  their  best,  and  gives  them  a  real  sub- 
stantial strength  and  courage  under  difliculties.  Yet  Approbative- 
ness,  like  all  good  and  useful  traits,  can  be  abused  and  made  to  pro- 
duce just  the  opposite  effect  from  its  normal  mission. 

FRIEXDSHIP. 

Definition. — "An  attachment  to  a  person,  proceeding  from 
intimate  acquaintance  and  a  reciprocation  of  kind  offices,  or  from 
a  fevorable  opinion  of  the  amiable  and  respectable  qualities  of  his 
mind." — "Webster.  Also,  affiliation,  love  of  association  and  co- 
opeiafion,  love  of  visiting  and  sociabihty,  neighborly  feeling,  and 
congeniality. 

An  excess  of  Friendship  produces  a  silly,  gushing  manner, 
and  leads  one  to  neglect  his  own  duties  for  the  sake  of  Uie  objects 
of  his  friendly  solicitude. 

A  deficiency  of  Friendship  causes  unsociability  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  comfort  of  others.  It  engenders  selfishness  and  a  dis- 
taste for  friendly  associations,  such  as  societies  and  festive  gather- 
ings. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — ^The  physiognomical  signs  of 
Friendship  are  known  by  a  fullness  of  the  upper  and  soft  part  of 
the  cheek,  over  and  below  the  malar  bone.  This  faculty  presents 
different  phases  in  combination  with  the  several  systems  of  func- 
tions, being  either  physical,  mental,  or  sentimental,  according  to 
the  system  which  is  the  dominant  or  controlling  one  in  the  indi- 
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of  Friendship.  The  signs  for  Hospitality  adjoin  Friendship  on  its 
lower  side,  while  Mirthfulness  and  Approbativeness  are  in  close 
proximity,  showing  tlie  sort  of  company  which  Friendship  keeps. 

Description  of  Friendship. — Friendship  is  directly  related  to 
the  intestinal  system,  and  depends  upon  the  strength  and  develop- 
ment of  the  function  oUll'jestion  to  manifest  its  power.  The  vigor  and 
warmth  created  by  its  normal  constmction  and  oificient  action  give 
to  the  individual  the  feeling  or  sentiment  of  sociality  and  the  desire 
for  active  fricndsliip.  Where  the  intestinal  system  is  relatively 
weak  and  small,  and  the  fullness  in  the  upper  cheek  wanting, 

there  is  always  exhibited  a 
'hick  of  this  peculiar  trait, 
as  well  as  a  less  perfect 
and  vigorous  circulation. 
Tliosc  wlio  lack  all  these 
functions  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  a  warm  surface,  and 
often  suffer  with  cold  feet 
and  hands;  they  are  also 
troubled  with  chilliness, 
and  make  poor  bathers. 
The  cause  of  this  feeble- 
ness arises  from  the  foct 
that  tlie  intestinal  system  is 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
create  a  large  quantity  of 
(States-    warm  and  nourishing  blood. 

As  the  intestinal  svs- 
tem  has  a  dual  action,  in 
tliat  it  both  secretes  and 
ahsorhs,  so  Friendship  in 
its  action  is  dual,  being 
both  selfish  and  unselfish. 
The  only  purely  unselfish 
faculty  of  the  human  mind 
Benevolence.  This  gives  and  experts  nothing  in  return, 
based  on  sympathy;  but  Friendsliip  must  have  some- 
thing in  return.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  requires  more  than 
one  to  carry  forward  its  purposes.  Friends  exix?ct,  at  tlie  least, 
companionship,  in  order  to  enhance  their  enjoyment.  A  man  can- 
not prove  tliat  lie  is  a  friend  if  he  does  not  msociate  with  others, 
either  socially  or  in  fraternal  societies ;  but  the  truly  benevolent 
person  can  live  in  solitude,  yet  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
either  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  thoughts,  or  by  sending 
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them  relief  from  his  stores  of  goods  or  money,  or  by  using  his 
influence  with  others,  and  yet  expect  nothing  iu  return,  not  even 
companionship. 

The  definition  which  Webster  gives,  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  faculty,  speaks  of  a  "  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  "  as  one  of 
the  requisites  of  Friendship,  and  this  is  its  selfish  aspect.  .Where 
one  neighbor  is  constantly  extending  attentions  to  another  neighbor, 
and  showing  favors  in  sickness  and  in  all  domestic  crises,  lie 
Daturally  looks  for  similar  attentions  in  similar  emergencies.  One 
of  the  chief  objects  of  association  in  friendship  is  mutual  assist- 
ance, and  Nature  has  so 
constituted  tiie  human 
mind  that  it  expects  to  re- 
ceive what  it  gives.  Now, 
if  one  is  endowed  with  the 
warmth  and  strength  -de- 
rived from  a  vigorous  sys- 
tem, he  will  in  the  first 
place  warm  toward  or  be 
attracted  to  others,  and 
thus,  his  sympathetic  feel- 
ing being  aroused,  it  results 
in  active  deeds,  in  personal 
services,  both  to  the  well 
and  sick,  in  the  proffer  of 
material  and  substantial 
assistance,  in  defending  the 
absent  friend  and  his  inter- 
ests, in  case  of  slander,  fire, 
or  disasters  of  all  kinds; 
and  this  friend  woiUd  soon 
lose  his  interest  in  those 
about  him  did  he  receive  no 
appreciation  from  those 
upon  whom  he  has  heaped 
favors  and  kindness,  for  one  stimulates  another,  and  kindness 
begets  kindness,  and  thus  by  attention  the  friendly  man  develops 
friendliness  in  others.  I  confess  myself  greatly  indebted  to  a 
friend's  example  for  much  that  is  friendly  iu  my  own  character, 
for  my  early  life  was  passed  in  such  sechision  from  friendly  associ- 
ations that  although  having  the  desire;  I  did  not  imderstand  many 
of  the  little  amenities  which  adorn  social  life,  and  thus  was  obbged 
to  learn  them  by  example  from  one  gifted  in  Friendship.  Some 
persons  possess  this  trait  as  a  talent,  and  make  and  retain^  stroi^ 
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and  enduring  friendships,  and  grieve  deeply  if  death  or  separation 
depiive  them  of  the  society  of  their  friends. 

Those  deficient  in  Friendship  oUcn  possess  a  good  deal  of 
Benevolence  and  show  their  sympathy  more  by  giving  than  by 
loing  or  by  associated  and  co-operated  efforts,  for  those  deficient 
in  Friendship  derive  little  satisfaction  from  association  in  a  social 
^vay,  yet  may  possess  and  exhibit  a  large  share  of  love  and  s}tii- 
pathy  for  a  conjugal  companion,  or,  with  Language  large,  will 
evince  sociahUity  in  casual  meetings,  yet  seldom  or  never  invite 
friends  nor  join  fraternal  societies. 

A  keen  analysis  is  needed  to  discriminate  between  the  action 
of  Friendship  and  Benevolence.  It  is  true,  they  are  often  found 
well  developed  in  the  same  individual,  and  wliere  this  is  the  case 
a  very  sympatketiG,  dutritahle,  and  fneiidly  spirit  is  exhibited. 
Such  a  one  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  .  In  the  faces  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Touissant  L'Ouverture,  and  other 
well-known  friendly  and  sympathetic  characters,  who  worked  for 
the  good  of  others,  these  signs  are  well  defined. 

Where  Friendship  is  largely  exhibited  in  combination  with 
fine  inherited  quality,  the  individual  will  evince  a  strong  magnetic, 
attractive  nature,  which  spontaneously  arouses  like  feelings  in 
others,  and,  with  a  good  intellect  in  combination,  he  will  be  able  to 
attract,  hold,  and  greatly  influence  the  lives  and  opinions  of  thou- 
sands. Henry  Ward  Boecher  and  Spurgeon,  the  eminent  London 
divine,  are  good  illustrations  of  the  latter  class. 

Hermits  and  misers  exhibit  by  their  faces,  as  well  as  in  their 
habits,  the  absence  of  all  that  goes  to  make  the  ardent  friend,  for 
Friendship  gives  a  desire  for  embracing  and  kissing,  and  these  are 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  impulses  of  friendly  natures,  yet  the 
former  classes  of  persons  are  not  moved  to  such  demonstrations  of 
affection  simply  because  the  warmth  and  vigor,  the  exuberance  of 
feeling,  which  a  strong  intestinal  system  creates,  are  lacking,  and 
their  impoverished  natures  have  nothing  to  give^  hence  it  nevei 
occurs  to  them  that  they  are  suffering  for  want  of  friendliness  On 
the  contrary,  they  repel  all  advances  made  by  sympathetic  people. 
As  a  rule,  misers  and  hermits  present  a  shriveled  and  wrinkled 
appearance,  with  long,  thin  faces;  flat,  pale  cheeks;  and  thin, 
pallid,  or  ashen-colored  lips,  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  spare  bodies. 
It  is  a  logical  inference  that  persons  thus  constituted  would  neithei 
possess  the  strength  nor  inclination  to  move  actively  in  association 
nor  woidd  they  be  able  to  glow  with  desire  to  benefit  others,  as  d« 
the  friendly  and  benevolent,  so  traly  are  we  the  "  slaves  of  ou) 
organism,"  as  Emerson  expresses  it. 

Without  the  faculty  of  Friendship  all  men^ould  be  hfrmita 
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and  isolation,  instead  of  association,  would  be  the  rule.  It  is  tlie 
principle  of  association  that  creates  governments  and  makes  all 
large  enterprises  possible.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  gives  to 
our  family  life  much  of  its  comfort  and  happiness,  for  the  domestic 
and  social  traits  blend  in  together,  and  thus  mark  out  a  course  of 
enjoyment  which  both  elevate  and  ennch  the  character.  It  is  true 
that  social  affairs  can  be  made  a  source  of  injury  if  carried  to  the 
extreme,  and  in  this  country  tliere  is  great  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  what  may  be  termed  "sodal  dissipation."  Many 
families  who  can  ill  afford  it  rush  into  social  extravagancies, 
and  not  only  ruin  their  own  welfare,  but  set  a  bad  example  for 
others  to  foUow.  Again,  many  men  and  women,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  Friendship,  join  fraternal  societies  when  they  have  neither 
the  time,  strength,  nor  money  (if  they  do  justice  to  themselves  and 
&milies),  while  others  are  like  the  man  who  "joined  so  many 
lodges  that  he  had  no  time  to  lodge  at  home."  Yet  the  cultivation 
of  Friendship  within  reasonable  limits  strengthens  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love  and  mutual  helpfidness. 

In  building  up  a  friendship,  one  should  estimate  it  as  so  much 
capital  invested  in  one  of  tlie  most  substantial  things  of  life,  for 
when  one  has  put  time,  love,  and  attentions  into  friendly  inter- 
course, it  should  not  be  severed  except  for  good  cause,  and  parent* 
should  endeavor  to  build  up  enduring  friendships  for  their  children 
by  selecting  as  friends  persons  of  high  character  and  fine  disposi- 
tions. Two  or  three  real,  first>class  friends  are  about  all  one  may 
hope  to  have  in  this  world  of  changes,  and  if  these  can  be  held 
throughout  life  the  individual  is  favored,  indeed.  Friendship 
must  be  founded  upon  mutual  fitness,  and  esteem  will  follow. 

Harmony  in  Friendship,  as  in  marriage,  is  the  result  of  suita^ 
bility,  congeniality  of  taste,  sentiment,  mental  development,  or 
magnetic  attraction,  and  this  single  circumstance  often  sufHces  to 
hold  friends  together  who  seem  to  be  quite  dissimilar  in  tastes  and 
pursuits. 

The  platonic  friendships  entertained  by  members  of  each  sex 
for  the  other  are  most  commendable,  yet  the  censorious  will  insist 
there' is  something  evil  in  them.  Many  women  derive  the  greatest 
comfort  and  courage  from  the  counsel  of  some  disinterested  male 
friend,  and  men  oAen  find  their  best  adviser  in  some  wise,  pure, 
intuitive,  and  disinterested  female  friend.  The  schools  in  which 
co-education  of  the  sexes  is  established  develop  many  beautifid  and 
lasting  friendships  between  the  sexes,  and  many  scholars  in  these 
schools  who  have  intermarried  have  formed  most  harmonious 
unions,  for  the  reason  that  constant,  daily  intercourse  in  the  class- 
loom  and  in  social  life  has  made  them  better  acquainted  J^uin  they 
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could  possibly  have  become  by  their  casual  meetings  in  social 

gatherings. 

The  many  diverse  manifestations  of  Friendship  observed  in 
different  individuals  are  due  to  the  combinations  with  other  traits, 
which  influence  the  action  of  the  social  nature.    Those  possessed 
of  a  large  share  of  Friendship  in  connection  with  fair  Amativeness 
make  excellent  conjugal  companions,  and  defend  the  interests  and 
name  of  their  companion  with  spirit  and  ardor ;  with  large  Friend- 
ship, Hospitality,  and  AUmcntivcncss,  show  their  social  nature  by 
making  feasts  and  banquets  for  friends;  with  Approbativenes3 in 
combination,  will  be  sensitive  to  the  blame  and  praise  of  friends, 
and  be  very  much  cheered  and  encouraged  by  their  commendation; 
with  large  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  Approbativeness,  and 
reasoning  power,  will  be  able  to  make  and  retain  many  friends, 
and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  friends  by  wise  counsel  and  lov- 
ing attachment;  with  large  Force,  will  defend  their  characters 
and  interests  with  great  vigor  from  assaults ;  with  small  Secretive- 
ness  and  large  Language,  are  sociable  with  all,  and,  with  la^e 
Mirth  fulness,  are  capital  fun-makers,  and  make  vivacious  and 
amusing  comimnions ;  with  Ideality  added,  will  use  only  the  most 
appropriate  and  refined  wit,  fun,  and  jests ;  with  large  Self-esteem, 
will  carry  thomselves  with  dignity  and  seek  the  esteem  of  others, 
and  yet  make  amusement  lor  tliem ;  with  literary  tastes  in  com- 
bination, will  care  for  the  society  of  the  intellectual,  and  with 
scientific  tastes  will  gravitate  naturally  to  that  class  of  society. 
Where  Mirthfulness,  Friendship,  Language,  Imitation,  and  Con- 
structivcnoss,  with  small  Self-esteem,  are  well  developed,  there  will 
be  manifested  a  talent  for  mimicry,  acting,  story-telling,  and  prac- 
tical jokes  not  of  the  most  refined  character ;  but,  with  Ideahty 
large,  the  wliole  cliaracter  will  take  on  an  elevated  cast,  and  the 
wit,  fun,  and  acting  will  be  highly  amusing,  yet  always  refined  and 
admirable. 

Where  Friendship  is  small,  Benevolence  large,  and  Self-esteem 
small,  the  individual  will  make  few  friends  and  take  no  pains  to 
cultivate  them;  with  large  Language,  will  be  sociable  and  talkative, 
but  never  advance  to  confiding  in  others,  yet  will  give  of  means,  bul 
never  offer  personal  service,  and,  with  Self-will  added,  are  brusque, 
and  take  little  pains  to  disguise  real  sentiments,  and  often  offend 
and  make  enemies  in  this  way ;  mth  Friendship,  Approbativeness, 
Cautiousness,  and  Secretiveness  large,  make  few  friends  and  ther 
only  upon  long  acquaintance,  and  are  apt  to  be  jealous  of  atten- 
tions sliown  to  others,  and  desire  all  attentions  lavished  upon  self 
With  large  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  fair  Approbativeness 
large  Friendship,  good  reasoning  faculties  and  large  Self-esteem 
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good  Alimentiveness,  and  Hospitality,  will  delight  in  entertaining 
friends  at  home  and  at  table,  and  will  seek  to  bring  friends  to- 
gether and  be  desirous  of  forming  attachments  between  them ;  in 
such  a  character  Jealousy  has  no  foothold,  and  hence  gets  more 
out  of  Friendship  than  if  troubled  with  petty,  jealous  fears  and 
rankling  envy ;  and,  with  Ideality  added,  will  entertain  in  a  refined 
manner,  and  offer  gills  of  flowers,  books,  fruits,  and  delicacies,  and 
show  to  friends  all  sorts  of  refined  and  appropriate  attentions. 

AVhere  Friendship  is  exhibited  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  with 
large  Language,  the  possessor  will  be  sociable  and  talkative,  yet  care 
little  for  the  loss  or  absence  of  friends ;  with  large  A(;quisitiveness, 
will  use  acquaintances  as  a  stepping-stone  to  procure  business ;  with 
small  Conscientiousness  and  large  Secrctiveness,  will  be  unreliable 
in  friendship,  and,  with  large  Amativencss  and  small  Ideality,  will 
exhibit  more  animal  passion  than  sentiment ;  but,  with  Ideality 
lai^,  will  prove  a  most  satisfactory  character  to  a  refined  conjugal 
partner. 

The  faculty  of  Friendship  can  be  cultivated  and  developed 
like  any  other  mental  power,  and  those  deficient  in  this  faculty 
should  endeavor  to  level  up  their  character  in  this  respect,  for  no 
one  can  overestimate  the  blessings  a^^'^  -dvantages  which  may  flow 
from  even  a  chance  acquaintance.  The  friendship  of  a  dog  is 
worth  something,  as  many  can  testify  who  have  been  benefited  by 
their  friendliness  and  fidelity.  The  sympathetic  and  friendly  acts 
of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  saving  the  lives  of  travellers  in  the 
snowy  Alps  are  well  known,  and  countless  cases  of  lives  saved  by 
dogs  from  drowning  and  fire  are  recorded  the  world  over.  All  of 
the  higher  animals  exhibit  the  facxdty  of  Friendship  in  a  very 
humaji  manner,  and  as  low  down  as  the  insect  tribes,  even,  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  are  shown  in  a  way  suited  to  the  needs  and 
natures  of  these  tiny  denizens  of  earth.  Indeed,  animals  set  man 
a  fine  example  in  human  virtues,  for  not  only  are  they  friendly  and 
sympathetic  to  tlicir  own  s|x}cios,  but  develop  friendships  for,  and 
make  pets  of,  other  animals,  and  constitute  themselves  the  guar- 
dians and  protectors  of  men  and  little  children.  When  I  see  men 
beating  and  ill-treating  dogs  and  horses,  I  think  how  infinitely  su- 
perior the  beast  is  to  that  man,  and  some  animals  ?re  in  certain 
res|>ects  the  equals  of  the  best  men, — that  is,  in  fidelity,  honesty, 
and  friendship, — and  often  show  an  ingenuity  which  is  only  limited 
by  their  peculiar  anatomical  structure.  I  do  not  think  man  pos- 
sesses a  faculty  which  is  not  in  some  degree  shared  by  some  species 
of  animal.  Certainly,  the  domestic  and  social  range  of  facnhies  are 
all  well  developed  in  them,  and  reason  is  exhibited  by  ants  and 
wasps  even,  while  conscience  is  most  certainly  one  of  the  leading 
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attributes  of  some  species  of  dogs  and  horses.  The  egotism  of 
humanity  has  led  it  to  ascribe  to  itself  all  earthly  virtues  and  to 
animals  scarce  any.  Not  only  lias  man's  egotism  led  him  to  claim 
all  earthly  virtues,  but  he  also  claims  the  exclusive  riglit  to  diviuity 
and  immortality,  and  he  bases  his  riglit  to  that  condition  upon  his 
possession  of  Conscience,  Reason,  and  Memory.  Now,  if  he  has 
these  traits,  he  only  has  his  share  ami  IcukL  Animals  have  also 
dieir  share  and  himl^  and  the  animal  might,  witli  as  much  sense 
and  justice,  deny  to  man  his  claim  to  immortality  because  he  does 
not  exhibit  just  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  Reason,  Justice,  and 
Memory  or  Mind  as  does  the  animal. 

In  the  light  of  present-day  science  and  knowledge  of  animal 
life,  man's  arrogant  assumptions  of  superiority  and  immortality  are 
ridiculous,  and  ought  to  teach  him  a  little  modesty  and  justice  in 
making  comparisons  between  tlie  lower  and  higlier  animals.  Man 
is  constituted  of  the  same  materials  precisely  as  the  animal,  and,  as 
this  points  to  a  common  origin,  why  not  to  a  common  destiny  ?  I 
am  willing  to  share  Heaven  with  all  the  animal  tribes,  and  am 
anxious  to  live  etemally  with  some  I  have  known,  for  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  lasting  and  enduring  friendships  we  have  built 
up  here  for  them,  and  which  have  helixxl  to  make  our  cliaracters 
lovely,  noble,  and  magnanimous,  are  not  a  part  of  our  immortal 
inheritance  %  I  cannot  believe  that  all  this  will  he  stiicken  out  of 
our  entity, — but  here  I  am  getting  beyond  science  and  giving  be- 
liefs, something  I  have  no  riglit  to  do,  M'hile  I  claim  to  devote  this 
book  to  demonstrable  facts  alone. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Definition. — Receiving  and  entertaining  friends  and  strangers 
without  compensation ;  love  of  eating  and  drinking  with  friends. 
Combined  with  practical  faculties  and  Kxecutiveness,  it  shows 
itself  by  active  participation  in  public  entertainments,  feasts,  and 
festivities. 

An  excess  of  this  fine  trait  tends  to  extravagance  in  entertain- 
ment of  friends  and  to  the  neglect  of  other  duties. 

A  deficiency/  in  hospitable  feeling  makes  one  unsocial  and 
tends  to  isolation.  Reasonable  hospitality  is  a  duty  wliich  we  owe 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  otliers,  for  such  intercourse  develops  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  character,  which,  if  lacking,  would 
lead  to  a  liermit-like  existence. 

Facial  and  Bodihf  Siyns. — The  most  conspicuous  facial  sign 
for  tlospitality  is  shown  by  fullness  of  the  cheek  below  the  sign 
for  Friendsliip  and  adjoining  tlie  signs  for  Alimentiveness,  Mirth- 
fulness,  and  Approbativeness.    All  of  these  fiiculties  are  natural 
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allies,  and  are  all  concerned  in  carrying  out  the  behests  of  Hos- 
pitality.   The  signs  of  the  "natural  cook"  are  in  close  proximity. 

Description  op  Hospitautv.— The  placing  of  the  principal 
facial  sign  for  Hospitahty  is  most  appropriate,  as  it  not  only  shows  Its 
glandular  origin  within  the  vegetative  system,  but,  by  it^  situation 
near  the  signs  for  those  faculties  and  functions  whicli  act  in  unison 
with  it,  points  out  its  similarity  of  action  and  identity  of  interests 
with  its  nearest  neighbors,  the  domestic  faculties.  Where  the 
glands  are  well  developed  and  of  normal  action,  more  csi)ecially 
the  glands  directly  connected  with  the  function  of  digestion,  a  de- 
sire for  association  in  the  act  of  eating  will  arise  from  their  operation. 
In  animals  of  very  low  types,  even,  this  gregarious  flocking  and 
herding  propensity  at  feeding  time  is  most  strikingly  exhibited. 
The  same  love  of  association,  jMirticularly  at  meals,  marks  the  hos- 
pitable human  being,  and  shows  also  that  it  is  distinct  in  its  action 
and  effect  from  pure  Alimentivcncss,  or  love  of  food  and  drink,  and 
also  distinct  from  Friendship  purely,  although  Friendship  loads  to 
feasting  and  entertaining ;  yet  those  who  have  Hospitality  large, 
in  combination  with  Friendship,  will  entcitain  more  by  cooking 
and  setting  table,  making  feasts,  etc.,  for  friends  than  by  other 
modes  of  entertainment    This  is  its  basic  and  primary  phase. 

Other  traits  wliich  are  largely  developed  often  decide  the 
manner  of  showing  Hospitality.  The  grouping  of  the  signs  near 
Hospitality  are  most  signifid&nt,  and  load  us  to  a  logical  analysis  of 
its  use  and  action  in  the  human  economy.  Adjoining  and  above 
hes  the  sign  for  Friendship ;  on  the  forward  side,  the  signs  for  Ali- 
mentiveness  and  Mirthfulness,  both  able  assistants  and  commdes  in 
action.  Approbativeness  is  also  a  near  neighbor,  and  "drops  in  "  at 
meal-times  with  praise  of  edibles,  cooking,  etc.,  and  asks  for  a 
recipe  for  that  "nice  cake"  or  "delicious  ^iad,"  and  commends 
and  flatters  the  guests  generally,  placing  all  at  their  ease,  and  thus 
promotes  digestion  by  giving  both  hostess  and  guest  a  feeling  of 
selP-satisfaction.  Miss  Mirthfulness,  an  arch  damsel,  ready  with 
jest  and  story,  bright  sallies  and  flashes  of  wit,  enlivens  the  com- 
l)any,  and  enables  the  glands  to  pour  out  their  juices,  and  so 
good  digestion,  "sweet  remembrancer,  doth  wait  on  appetite  and 
health  on  both."  I-ovo  of  Home  and  I-ove  of  Country,  in 
close  proximity,  point  out  to  woman  her  special  sphei-cs  for  the 
exercise  of  these  noble  traits,  and  Love  of  Young  stands  close  at 
hand  waiting  for  mamma  to  dispense  the  dainties  which  all  mothers 
love  to  give  their  darlings.  Mr.  Benevolence  also  stands  close  bi 
and  suggests  that  we  send  our  oversupply  of  wheat  to  the  starving 
millions  of  Europe,  and  prndcnt  Economy  lingers  near  to  see  that 
"nothing  be  lost."    The  prim  Miss  Selteteem  has  artjved,  and 
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sits  at  a  little  distance  in  order  to  check  any  unruly  mirth  or  breach 
of  decorum  at  table,  Avhile  Mr.  Alimentiveness  is  urging  all  to 
drink,  and  stuff  and  gorge  themselves;  but  the  delicate  little  Miss 
Modesty  deprecates  such  proceedings,  and  begs  the  company  to 
remember  that  the  "^interests  of  propriety "  demand  moderation 
at  table.  It  is  in  such  social  and  merry  company  that  we  find 
tliis  matron,  "Madam  Hospitality,  and  a  goodly  company  indeed 
she  has  about  her. 

But  Hospitality  is  not  all  kindness  and  disinterestedness ;  it 

has  a  selfish  aspect  as  well, 
for  Nature,  in  order  to  com- 
pel action  of  the  faculties, 
gives  us  a  personal  desire 
and  pleasure  in  their  exer- 
cise, and,  as  our  pleasure  in 
association  must  be  drawn 
from  others,  so  we  deri\'e 
from  their  society  the  satis- 
faction which  we  could  not 
gain  in  solitude. 

The  analytical  method 
of  arriving  at  truths  in  re- 
gard to  human  nature  has 
Been  very  little  practiced  by 
tlie  old-time  metaphysicians, 
or,  if  used,  the  laws  of  ex- 
amination were  not  physio- 
logical nor  anatomical,  heuce 
untenable.  The  Self-love  of 
man  has  always  prevented  a 
truth fill  examination  of  char- 
acter, and  the  theological 
method  of  ascribing  to  the 
"  devil "  all  the  sinful  pro- 
clivities of  man  has  also 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  jnst  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  method  of  action  of  the  Imman  mind,  ^^^len  an  indi- 
vidual is  born  witli  a  large  degree  of  Force  and  small  Kindness 
and  Conscience  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  devil  shoiUd  urge  him 
on  to  fight ;  his  own  peculiarity  of  structure  supplies  all  the 
im[>eliing  power  necessary  to  set  liim  brawling  and  fighting,  with 
or  without  provocation.  If  we  put  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs  we  sliall  relieve  all  "spirits"  of  complicity  in  this  instance, 
except  the  spirit  of  ignorance,  which  is  the  real  devil  in  the  case. 
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Fia.42.— MARTHA  I)ANDKID<JR  CtlSTIS  WAKK- 
INGTdN.  (Wife  of  tiKORns  WAsniNGTON, 

FUUT  PUESIDKNT  OF  THE  UNITKD  HTATEIS.) 

Born  In  Virginia,  1732,  Principal  facial  sigii,  H(»»- 
pltalfty.  The  law  of  the  9trai(rht  line,  aqiiarti,  aitrl 
curve  gnvems  tliis  face.  All  of  the  aocial  anfl  domen- 
tiv  virtues  ablne  pre-eminent  In  this  noble  countc* 
nance,  ConscientiouKiiesH,  Firmncsfl,  Benevolence, 
Love  of  Home,  of  Country,  and  of  Children  are 
Htrotiely  inarke<i.  So,  al.-4o  are  EJconomy,  Mlrtbful- 
neM,  Hospitality,  Friendship,  Modesty,  SaiiativencHH, 
AlimeutivoiiL'.ts  Bili.itivciiess,  and  Ciilor.  The  men- 
tal system  is  "fa  liiirli  order,  and  reveals  the  »ieii8 
for  Ideality,  Hnpc,  Mental  Imitation,  Construolivc- 
nesii,  Acqiiisitiveness,  Veneration,  Self-will,  Forni, 
Size,  Ijanguage.  Memory,  Reaiwn,  and  Intuition.  The 
quality  fine,  and  the  character  conservative  and  welU 
balanced. 
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Ignorance  breeds  monsters,  who  lie,  steal,  figlit,  and  murder,  and 
all  this  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  laws  ol*  their  being, 
uncontrolled,  of  course,  by  a  sense  of  right. 

AVhen  I  show  tliat  yriendship,  as  well  as  Hospitality,  has  a 
dual  method  of  action,  and  tliat  in  their  exemse  they  are  botli 
selfish  and  unsoltish,  some  criticism  may  be  evoked,  for  the  majority 
of  people,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  their  facidties  will 
permit  their  Self-love  to 
come  between  their  desire 
to  have  certain  faculties 
ap|)eiir  wholbf  dhlnierestfd 
and  the  exact  tnitli,  or  else, 
not  being  logical,  do  not 
carry  the  analysis  to  its 
logical  sequence.  When 
I  find  a  function  within  the 
organism  which  exhibits  a 
twofold,  action,  I  know 
that  the  mental  faculty 
arising  from  this  function 
has  also  two  wavs  of  mani- 
festing  itself.  Now,  the 
glands  both  secrefe  and 
afjftorb — draw  toward  them- 
selves and  scud  out  their 
material  to  eiiricli  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The 
reasoning  faculties  are  sus- 
tained by  a  generous  supply 
of  nutrition,  and  Hospital- 
ity, deriving  its  ability  from 
a  portion  of  the  lacteal 
glands^  which  both  secrete 
and  absorb,  gives  to  man 
the  desire  for  food  as 
well  as  the  desire  to  eat 
in   compiint/  with  others. 

Where  the  vegetative  system  is  the  dominant  one  the  most 
seltish  aspect  of  Hospitality  will  be  disclosed,  and  the  individual 
will  offer  to  others  only  after  assuring  himself  that  he  has  a  suffi- 
ciency for  all  afler  he  has  gorged  liimself  With  higher  systems 
in  combination  a  more  nmelJUh  method  is  adopted,  and,  where  we 
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Fig.  43.-<1E0RGE  WILLIAM  CHTLDS. 
(Editor  and  Publish br.) 

Born  in  America.  Cimnplciinus  facial  Rlfcti,  Hospi- 
tality. The  law  nf  tlie  Htraistit  line,  curve,  ami  Mquare 
piivpms  tl)ii4  pli.v8iiifcnom,v.  The  r»'e  ab')ve  IlIaHtratoa 
111  tlie  hi^''^*"'  ■leftrt'C  the  fariilty  nf  HimpltJility.  In  its 
(letiiitx  it  revealM  tlie  face  i if  one  of  the  foren'ioHt  citi- 
Ei'nH  iif  the  world,  for  Mr.  Chilile  may  rank  ai*  a  fofimo- 
]ii>lliaii  both  In  fiiine  and  deedx.  Yt't  the  I'igii  for  Pa- 
triotirtni  iH  well  defined  in  tliiH  iiyutpathetli',  Keneroiia, 
and  niilile  eountenam-e.  The  larpe  di'vel<ninient  of  the 
donieHtie  traitx  nhowfi  that  a  hiKhly-^leveloped  nature 
mnijt  puNHcsit  th('«e  a»  u  liafis,  Aci-'ordlngly,  we  find  in 
thlM  pbvHiognnniy  larfje  Aniativenew,  Ijove  nf  Younp.  of 
Hciiiie.'andof  Ciiuntry,  an  wi'lhifMirlhfiilni'Sh,  Btlnttive- 
nes!*,  HoMiiitidity,  Henevnlenre,  AliinentiveueKs.  Ajipro- 
liativcneHS,  Friendfliip,  HanntivenpMC,  Hi'l f-ewleenj,  mid 
Ho]H'  larpe,  with  mifllrient  Force,  Kewltitance,  and  Can- 
tiomtneM*  to  halaiicc  tin-  character.  The  roiiiniereia)  In- 
fitini't  Ih  )<tron(;.  hence  Human  Nature,  Acqutfitivenes-t, 
(.'onMtrnctivem'f!'.  Exccutivcneiw,  Kelf-wlll.Olxtervation, 
Memory  of  Kvciiin,  Time,  Order,  Calculation,  and  Rea- 
Kim  are  well  illustrated.  A  sennc  of  the  ffisthetle  iB 
ithown  by  Ideiililv,  Form,  Hize,  Color,  Music,  and  Lan- 
AltoKether  a  fine  example  of  ent 
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rneriean  eharaeter.  The  life  of  Sf  r.  Clitlda  bean  out 
the  witdlom  nf  the  choiee  of  hla  face  to  illiuitrate  Hns- 
pitality,  for  be  has  proltahly  entertained  more  diBtln< 
Kulshed  literary,  royal,  titled,  and  military  chitfaetera 
HI  hlB  Hevcral  reHidences  than  any  other  American  clti- 
len. 
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observe  Friendship  large,  along  with  Hospitality  and  Benevolence, 
we  shall  find  a  character  that  will  share  his  last  morsel  with  others, 
and  be  happy  in  so  doing.  In  combination  with  the  finer  traits, 
such  as  Ideality,  it  exhibits  itself  by  entertaining  in  the  most  refined 
manner ;  not  alone  by  setting  delicate  dishes  before  guests,  but, 
where  the  literary  faculties  are  present,  it  offers  intellectual  and 
artistic  entertainments,  such  as  dramatic  readings,  elocutionary 
recitations,  and  jwems;  and,  with  Music  large,  will  entertain  with 
concerts,  operas,  etc. 

The  methods  which  hospitable  people  take  to  entertain  their 
friends  will  depend  upon  their  natural  quality  and  cultivated  tastes, 
but  in  whatever  manner  exhibited  this  trait  usually  distinguishes 
itself  by  gatherings  at  the  domestic  or  festal  board  as  part  of  its 
metliod  of  manifestation  .  It  is  more  marked  in  women  tlian  in 
men,  for  the  reason  that  woman  is  the  housekeeper,  has  had  more 
time  to  cultivate  it,  and  as  woman  emerges  more  and  more  fi-om 
the  seclusion  of  home-hospitality  to  take  part  in  the  preparation 
of  entertaining  large  bodies  of  people  in  a  public  way — as  is  now 
done  by  women  who  assist  in  entertaining  large  societies  and  asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  Grand  Array  of  the  Republic,  the  Knights 
Templar,  at  the  Press  banquets,  and  in  the  annual  gatherings  of 
fraternal  societies — this  faculty  will  enlarge  and  strengthen,  and 
woman  will  be  recognized  as  the  lady,  or  "  loaf  giver  "  (according 
to  the  old  Saxon  meaning  of  that  term),  in  her  lai^r  home — the 
world.  No  public  gathering  where  eating  and  feasting  form  a 
part  of  the  entertainment  is  now  thougiit  complete  without  its 
committees  of  women,  and  no  church  could  hope  to  succeed  that 
did  not  have  many  social  features  connected  with  it  in  which  cook- 
ing and  feasting  bear  a  prominent  part.  The  larger  f«rt  of  church 
membership  is  composed  of  women,  and  as  Hospitality  is  strongest 
in  women  we  should  naturally  expect  that  this  trait  would  impre^ 
itself  updn  these  organizations.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  many 
churches  have  not  only  parlors  for  entertaining  guests,  but  kitchens 
and  all  necessary  appliances  for  cooking  and  feasting,  where  the 
gentlemen  friends  are  invited  to  "assist  at"  "strawberry  festivals," 
"New  England  dinners,"  "hot  lunches,"  etc.,  at  prices  usualiy 
about  200  per  cent,  above  their  real  value.  (N.  B. — Gentlemen 
are  requested  to  skip  the  last  sentence.) 

Like  all  faculties  which  are  in  themselves  good  and  useful," 
Hospitality  can  become  by  excess  and  perversion  a  source  of  harm. 
Where  people  of  limited  means,  time,  or  strength  indulge  in  it  to 
the  injury  of  themselves  or  families  it  should  be  restrained.  Many 
women  neglect  their  families  to  take  part  in  church  festivals,  pic- 
nics, and  public  entertainments.    Others  draw  too^  largely  upon 
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their  health  to  emulate  and  rival  their  friends  in  entertaining. 
Others  keep  '^open  house"  all  the  year  round,  and  thus  squander 
money,  time,  and  talents  for  no  really  useful  purpose.  Moderation 
in  this,  as  in  all  good  traits,  should  be  the  rule. 

Many  of  the  animal  tribes  exhibit  veiy  hospitable  as  well  as 
gregarious  habits ;  not  only  do  they  extend  this  sentiment  to  those 
of  their  own  sort,  but  assist  in  the  entertainment  of  otlier  species 
by  carrying  to  them  and  sharing  with  tlicm  their  food.  Dogs  have 
been  known  to  divide  with  their  feline  friends,  and  have  even 
shared  with  strangers  of  various  distinct  species. 


Definition. — Pneumatics  is  the  word  used  to  describe  the 
properties  and  action  of  air  and  gases,  hence  Pneumativeness  is 
the  name  of  the  ph^stologiml  function  which  deals  with  air,  gas, 
and  vapor  in  the  lungs,  and  also  the  name  for  the  mental  faculty 
which  takes  cognizance  of  air,  gases,  and  vapors.  This  faculty  gives 
the  love  and  desire  for  fresli,  pure  air,  and  a  capacity  for  distin- 
guishing readily  the  differences  in  atmospheres ;  detects  odors  and 
effluvia  arising  from  decomposition;  gives  keenness  of  , scent,  and 
enables  one  at  a  distance  to  scent  the  slightest  odor  of  smoke,  gas, 
or  any  pecuhar  change  in  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air.  It 
gives  a  love  for  outdoor  life  and  a  dislike  to  crowds,  close  rooms, 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  of  vile  odors.  Those  who  have  a  large 
measure  of  this  function  and  faculty  exliibit  great  recuperative 
powers,  also  ability  for  imparting  health  to  others,  by  liand-nibbing 
and  by  their  cheerful  and  moral  atmosphere.  Those  who  possess 
large  Pneumativeness  are  more  aspiring,  elevated,  and  actively 
moral  than  those  who  show  a  small  degree  of  this  faculty.  In 
combination  with  a  good  quality  of  brain,  it  gives  a  desire  for 
leadership,  power,  command,  oratory,  and  a  taste  for  mountains, 
high  places,  and  lofly  scenery.  Men  and  animals  who  exhibit 
large  Pneumativeness  are  fond  of  high,  pure  atmospheres,  climbing 
mountains,  towers,  etc.  The  doer  tribes  and  high-flying  birds  are 
excellent  illustrations  of  this  function  and  faculty.  It  is  large  in 
hunters  and  naturalists ;  also  in  the  North  American  Indians,  whose 
love  of  oratory,  of  command,  and  healing  powers  are  well  known. 
Pneumativeness  gives  a  love  of  life  and  activity,  as  well  as  power 
to  resist  and  overcome  disease. 

An  excess  of  Pneumativeness  cannot  be  considered  injurious 
unless  it  leads  one  to  pass  too  much  time  in  outdoor  sports  to  the 
neglect  of  necessary  business. 

A  defichacy  tends  to  weakness  of  all  the  moral  and  mental 
powers,  to  consumption,  and  early  death.    It  is  known>  bv  small, 
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pinclicd  nostrils,  flat  chest,  pallid  color,  small  love  of  life,  feeble 
circulation,  poor  recuperative  powers,  chilly  surface,  cold  hands 
and  feet,  inability  to  discriminate  differences  in  odors  and  atmo- 
spheres, small  healing  power,  lack  of  liope,  and  very  little  ability 
to  resist  disease  and  battle  for  life  and  health. 

Fticial  and  Bodilij  SUjm. — Wide,  large  nostrils;  high  and 
broad  nose,  breadth  of  lace  externally  to  the  eyes,  red  or  pink 

ears,  brightness  of  the  eyes; 
good,  fresh  color  of  the  com- 
plexion and  clearness  and 
purity  of  the  skin ;  red  lips  and 
gums,  wholesome  appetite  for 
food  and  drink;  large,  high 
chest ;  sprightly  motions,  lively 
gestures,  hopeful  and  cheerful 
expression  of  the  countenance, 
a  well  or  normally  nourished 
body,  and  lively  gait.  Those 
best  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  Pneumativeness  exlubit  a 
sliglitly  receding  forehead,  with 
sharply-defined  outlines  of  the 
nose  and  chest.  The  nose, 
foreliead,  and  chest  of  those 
having  the  greatest  degree  of 
this  function  are  in  harmonious 
relation  and  proportion,  and 
the  inhalation  of  a  great  deal 
of  air  gives  sharply-defined 
outlines  of  these  facial  features 
and  a  prominent  chest,  to- 
gether witli  keenness  of  sensa- 
tions and  an  active,  rapid  gait. 
Tlie  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  finger-tips  disclose  a  vivid 
red  color,  while  the  color  of 
the  naild  assumes  a  healthy, 
pinkish  tint.  The  sha|>e  of  the  hands  and  fingers  varies,  and 
accords  with  the  dominant  systems  in  combination.  There  are 
many  degrees  of  this  fliculty  exhibited.  Some  subjects  disclose 
ojie  or  more  of  these  signs,  while  others  exhibit  all  or  nearly  all 
of  them. 

Description  of  Pneumative.vess. — Tlie  first  gift  of  God  to 
man,  as  he  enters  this  mundane  sphere,  is  atmospheric  air  :  hence. 
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(rillLANTHHOPIST  AND  ARMY  NURSE.) 

B')ni  In  Eiitcl^ml,  1820.  ('onsplciinuii  fBctal 
sign,  PneuutativL-uetw.  The  law  of  the  straight 
line  and  angle  Ki'vems  the  countenance.  Tlie 
large  etsce  of  the  nostrils  anil  nose,  tof^ethcr  with 
the  large  amniint  of  color  in  the  eyes,  skin,  and 
hair,  show  that  weII-ox>;genateil  attiniHphere  has 
built  up  a  noble,  pure-mimlei)  nliilanthropic  mind 
and  iMdy.  Tlie  large  breiitlilng  powers  of  this 
latlyarean  aneestrnl  intierltiinoe.  The  ttigns  for 
Firmness,  C'onscientiimsness,  Love  of  Home, 
Benevolence,  Aniativent-ss,  Love  of  YouUR,  and 
PatriotiHin  are  lar^e.  The  mental  powerBOiKclf- 
eMteem,  Hoiic.  AniilysiB,  Mental  Imttatton,  Silb- 
liniity,  Acqnisitiveiu'Nw.  Veneration,  Exet-utive- 
ness,  and  Helf-will  are  far  above  the  average  in 
tills  Woman,  and  thetie  constituted  her  great  power, 
added  to  .SanativeiK:s.4.  the  fiu'iilty  which  give^ 
tlie  talent  and  desire  for  healing  the  sick  the  sign 
for  which  is  uncommonly  well  deflneu  In  this 
sympathetic,  executive  face.  This  lady  organized 
a  hand  of  trained  nurses  and  ))roceede<l  to  the 
Crimea,  where  her  failhful  services  to  tlie 
wounded  soldiers  liroiiglit  deserved  grateful  recog- 
nition and  linnorH  from  lier  gnveniment.  Sucu 
women  leave  the  world  their  debtor. 
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this  is  the  most  important  bodily  function,  for,  as  we  have  learned 
that  primitive  functions  exert  the  most  influence  ujjon  our  lives,  so 
our  capacity  for  breathing,  of  inhaling  copious  draughts  of  air,  is 
in  direct  ratio  with  our  moml  and  mental  powers.  The  lungs, 
then,  perform  the  most  important  office  of  the  body,  and  the  nose 
is  the  facial  register  of  these  internal  organs.  We  must  therefore 
look  to  that  feature  primarily  for  our  facial  knowledge  of  what 
Pneumativeness  does  for 
human  character.  The  cor- 
roborative signs — size  of  the 
thorax,  bright  color,  and 
lively  gait  and  movements 
— are  always  associated  with 
the  primal  facial  indication. 

Undeveloped  beings, 
such  as  idiots,  children  and 
infants,  and  vulgar,  boorish, 
rude,  stupid,  and  relatively 
immature  minds,  breathe 
mainly  through  the  mouth, 
and  their  mouths  are  more 
or  less  habitually  open.  In 
animals  the  same  appear- 
ances are  discernible,  and 
these  indications  teach  us 
that  the  most  perfected 
method  of  human  respiration 
is  through  the  nose,  and  tlmt 
those  persons  who  breathe 
through  the  mouth  mainly 
are  immature  as  compared 
with  those  who  breathe 
deeply  and  respire  pro- 
foundly with  the  mouth 
closed.  Children  being  com- 
paratively immature,  often 
during  infancy  respire  a 
great  deal  with  the  mouth  open,  bnt,  if  they  possess  large  lungs 
and  wide  nostrils,  will  soon  commence  and  keep  to  the  most  per- 
fected human  method. 

The  action  of  the  emotions  affords  us  also  a  means  of  judging 
of  the  value  and  significance  of  these  different  modes  of  respira- 
tion, for,  in  sudden  surprises  —  in  laughter,  in  crying,  and  in  out- 
bursts of  grief,  anger,  or  surprise — the  mouth  open^  and  the 
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Fio.  l5.-CHAtINCEY  H.  DEPEW. 

Born  1)1  America.  CoiiBplcnnnit  facial  Biftn,  Fnen- 
matlvenew,  nliown  \ty  wide  nnstril",  lanie  and  hieh 
none,  brlKlnix-Midl  ilie  eypit,  healthy  color  of  the  tiltln, 
cheerful  ai»l  lirelv  cxjire-'flionfif  (Hiuiiteiian<>e.  The 
law  of  the  Ktratfsht  Hue,  iiquare.  and  curve  gOTerna 
thin  face.  This  face  in  one  of  extraordinary  imwer 
and  ambition.  Th«  donirKtic  nature  la  welt  developt>d. 
The  nignu  for  ConxfientionDnMn,  Firmness,  Ijove  of 
Home,  Patriotism,  Ilt-nevolenre,  Hnapltallty,  Allmen- 
tlveneSH,  KaimtiveneKH,  Amativent^  Mirthfulnesa, 
MfMleitty,  Kelf-csteem,  and  Friendship  are  well  devel- 
oned.  The  imwer  for  command  ix  shown  bjr  the  larse 
sixe  and  Mgb  and  broad  outline  of  the  nnse,  the 
length  iif  whl(>h  shows  a  cautlonn,  far-slslited.  Oftnte 
ctaar:tet<tr.  The  extreme  height  nf  the  tip  of  tlie  none 
atiove  tlie  plane  of  the  f^ce  liid'caTen  fcreat  knowle^ce 
of  Human  Nature,  while  the  s'etis  for  Mental  Iniita* 
tion,  Biiblimittr,  IdPiUttr,  AcqnlHitiven«w.  Venerntimi, 
ExecntlveiieKS,  iiiiJ  Keif-will  are  nil  exei-i-dinciy  large. 
OliNerTation.  l>K;:)lity,  Form.  RIze  Color,  and  Idin- 
Ktiage  nHNlxt  thf>  mental  and'  meclianlcal  powers. 
When  with  all  tliese  powers  we  find  the  indication  of 
a  liieh  degree  of  ftfnson.  Memory  of  Events,  and  In- 
tuition we  have  all  the  elements  fn  combination  uf  a 
flrNt-clasB  organism. 
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muscles  about  the  mouth  become  relaxed ;  the  color  of  the  fece 
undergoes  changes  from  the  pallor  of  grief  and  sorrow  to  the  deep 
red  of  anger  and  revenge,  or  to  the  green  and  yellow  hue  of  jeal- 
ousy, or  to  a  white  heat, — the  most  intense  and  dangerous  form  of 
anger.  Now,  emotions  are  infantile  as  comi>ared  to  purely  intel- 
lectual processes,  and  one  who  lives  more  in  his  intellect  than  in 
his  feelings  is  better  able  to  command  his  emotions,  and  will  close 
his  mouth  while  under  their  influence,  and  otherwise  control  his 
feelings  so  that  the  ohsciTcr  is  not  aware  to  what  extent  he  is 
moved. 

If  the  nostrils  are  pinched  and  the  nasal  passages  narrow,  the 
mouth  necessarily  ot)ens  to  assist  respiration,  but  this  method  of 
breathing  is  a  reversion  to  animal  metliods.  Those  animals  that 
have  thick  coats  of  hair  cannot  assist  tlie  lungs  by  "  skin -breathing," 
as  perspiration  has  been  denominated ;  hence,  they  loll  out  the 
tongue  and  assist  tlie  lungs,  and  relieve  the  nose  by  "panting,"  as 
is  observed  in  dogs  and  all  of  the  carnivorous  animals. 

Deep  breathing  stands  in  close  relationship  to  high  thinking, 
for,  as  we  liave  noted,  most  idiots  and  ]>ersons  relatively  imma- 
ture or  unintcllectual  breathe  witli  the  mouth  open.  The  latter 
drop  the  jaw  while  gazing  at  a  spectacle  or  at  the  suddcu  and 
unexpected  appearance  of  an  individual. 

Country  bumpkins  and  clownish  rustics  at  a  play  or  circus  are 
often  observed  with  the  mouth  open  in  awed  wonderment,  and 
when  moved  to  laxighter  respond  with  a  hoarse  or  hearty  "guffaw," 
while  the  moutli  is  stretched,  the  head  tlirown  back,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  body  relaxed  in  all  the  abandonment  of  childish 
enjoyment. 

77ie  most  essential  factor  in  health,  usefulness,  and  longevity 
is  pure  air.  Proof  of  this  is  had  in  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
reports  of  the  boards  of  healtli  of  all  large  towns  and  cities.  By 
these  reports  we  find  that  three'fourtJis  of  all  deaths  are  due  to 
diseases  of  the  reffplratory  organs.  Nearly  all  throat  and  lung  dis- 
eases ore  engendered  by  the  constant  inhalation  of  impure  air  and 
lack  of  ventilation,  particularly  in  sleeping-rooms,  where  wc  pass 
at  least  one  thiid  of  our  lives.  Public  halls,  churches,  and  theatres 
are  o|)en  to  the  same  charge,  and  in  these  the  majority  of  civilized 
people  pass  a  large  share  of  their  time.  Churches  should  set  a 
better  example,  for,  as  to  inhale  pure  air  is  the  first  law  of  God,  so 
religionists  of  all  creeds  slionld  make  the  observance  of  this  law 
of  paramount  importance.  Attempting  to  "worship  God"  in  an 
atmosphere  highly  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and  the  vile 
emanations  from  decayed  teeth,  sore  tlu'oats,  torpid  livers,  and  foul 
stomachs  seems  a  strange  anomaly,  for  the  verv  first  and  most 
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important  element  of  true  worship  is  lacking,  viz.,  bodily  purity. 
People  made  stupid  and  drowsy  by  the  inhalation  of  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere are  not  in  a  condition  to  become  moral,  much  less  spir- 
itual; hence,  I  assert  that  the  Jirai  duty  of  religionists  is  to  have  a 
constant  supply  of  pure  air  in  their  places  of  worship. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  methods  by  which  weak  lungs  and 
throats  are  developed.  In  one  generation  we  will  suppose  that  the 
parents  remain  chiefly  in-doors,  passing  their  hours  of  amusement 
and  relaxation  in  music-halls,  theatres,  museums,  etc.,  instead  of 
in  the  open  air ;  suppose  that  they  also  slcH?p  in  close  rooms,  and 
that  their  sitting-room  is  not  properly  ventilated ;  suppose  that 
these  parents  neglect  all  gymnastic  exercises  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  lungs,  and  that  the  mother  laces  her  corsets  and  thus  oontmcts 
her  lung-power ;  suppose  this  course  is  continued  for  two  genera- 
tions,— what  can  we  look  for  as  the  remit  but  ofl'spring  who  are 
afflicted  with  bronchitis,  consumption,  nan^ow  lungs,  delicate  health, 
a  weakened  will,  and  little  power  to  oppose  immorality  and  scarce 
any  to  uphold  momlity?  For  the  great  moral  efforts  of  hfe  are  not 
made  by  invalids,  nor  by  narrow-chested,  pinched-nosed  individuals. 
This  sort  sometimes  figure  in  the  Sunday-school  books  as  dying 
early,  leaving  behind  them  memories  of  an  abnormal  capacity  for 
committing  Bible  texts  to  memory,  and  a  longing  to  drop  their 
/Kwr,  weaMy  tenements  of  clay  to  shine  in  realms  where  they  will 
have  no  poor,  weakly  body  to  struggle  with. 

Love  of  life  is  one  manifestation  of  Pneumativeness,  but  those 
bom  with  narrow  nostrils  and  flat  chests  are  denied  the  great 
pleasure  which  those  enjoy  who  have  a  strong  Iiold  upon  life. 
Large-lunged  people  take  a  positive  enjoyment  in  the  mere  act  of 
breathing,  provided  it  be  in  a  pure  atmosphere.    I  have  been  told 
by  such  persons  that  the  mere  act  of  breathing  by  the  ocean-side 
or  upon  a  mountain-top  gave  them  supreme  enjoyment    I  have 
experienced  this  pleasure  myself,  and  I  can  testify  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  pure  air  in  copious  draughts  gives  one  a  feeling  of  being 
,  inspired,  and  this  capacity  for  f  iling  the  lungs  with  a  large  quan- 
'  tity  of  the  purest  constituent  in  the  universe  certainly  leads  to  high 
and  noble  thoughts,  to  lofty  endeavor,  and  moral  achievement.  No 
other  material  can  so  shape  and  mold  nobility  uf  character.  That 
.   the  reader  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  assertion  is  founded  in  truth, 
:  let  him  examine  the  noses  and  chests  of  those  who  have  been  emi- 
nent in  great  moral  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  he  will  be 
convinced  that  this  statement  is  based  on  incontrovertible  evidence. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  physiof^nomies  and  bodily  contour  of 
Martin  Luther,  John  Howard,  Peter  Cooper,  Florence  Nightingale, 
>   Wilberforce,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Froebel,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
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he  will  become  convinced  that  large  lungs,  broad  nostrils,  and 
high  noses  have  a  direct  influence  upon  moral  conduct  and  noble 
aspirations.  To  prove  that  the  opposite  of  these  apijearances  de- 
notes just  tlie  reverse  of  these  cliaracteristics,  let  him  examine  the 
same  number  of  persons  wlio  possess  flat  cliests,  flat  and  narrow 
nostrils,  and  compare  their  actions  with  those  of  the  former,  and 
he  will  add  to  the  burden  oi  proof  in  favor  of  lung-development. 

It  will  not  do  to  ascribe  to  the  size  of  the  brain  or  width  of 
the  forehead  all  the  power  which  the  former  class  of  people  have 
manifested.  An  examination  of  many  large-brained,  small-lunged 
persons  will  prove  that  they  are  mcopable  of  great  efforts  of  any 
kind,  and  that  if  they  lead  tolerably  moral  lives  it  is  bcdause  they 
have  inherited  a  flne  quality  of  the  bmin  and  nerve  system,  and 
are  thus  lovers  of  purity.  Then,  too,  such  j)ersons  do  not  possess 
sufficient  strength  to  be  acticely  immoral,  not  having  sufficient  con- 
stitution to  indulge  gi-eatly  in  depleting  vices.  Bmin-power  and 
pure  intellect  may  lead  to  great  mental  efforts,  but  momlity  is  de- 
pendent upon  other  constituents,  and  these  are  primary  elements^ 
either  vxdery  or  gmeott^s,  which  in  their  very  construction  are  com- 
posed largely  of  simple  and  pure  organic  materials ;  lience,  it  is 
necessary  to  morality  that  the  lungs,  the  fluid  circulation,  and  the 
kidney  system  should  be  normal  and  of  superior  strength  and 
vigor.  One  might  fill  a  large  volume  on  this  subject^  and  yet  not 
give  it  one-half  the  consideration  which  it  deserves. 

Ijct  us  examine  briefly  the  elements  which  compose  man's 
body,  and  we  shall  find  that  tlie  larger  part  of  them  is  either 
watery  or  gaseous ;  nearly  three-fourths  is  water.  The  lungs,  if 
of  normal  size,  must  take  in  a  very  large  amount  of  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  stated  in  Daltou's  "  Pliysiology  "  that  "  the  entire  daily  quan- 
tity of  air  used  in  respiration  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
feet."  Add  this  amount  to  tlie  nearly  tliree-fourths  of  water,  and 
we  shall  leani  how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to  very  attenuated  sul)- 
stances  for  all  the  processes  of  life,  and  also  that  these  materials 
are  composed  of  the  lightest,  most  abundant,  and  purest  of  all  the 
substances  u]>on  the  earth.  Three-fourths  of  the  eartli's  surface  is 
water,  and  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  air  extending  outwardly 
from  its  surface  to  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  man's  body  is  comjiosed  of  water.  Another  large  pix>- 
portion  is  composed  of  air  (by  constant  respiration).  Thus,  it  will 
be  observed  that,  ui  the  matter  of  air  and  water  as  parts  of  our 
organic  whole,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  obtaining  our  full  supply, 
both  as  regards  qnuntitij  and  qmlif//.  Pure  air  and  pure  water 
are  thus  shown  to  be  the  most  essential  things  of  life.  Any  system 
of  religion  or  ethics  which  ignores  this  truth  is  fundamentally 
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defective,  and  will  not  exist  for  long  after  the  intelligence  of  the 
masses  is  led  to  comprehend  these  basilar  and  inexorable  laws  of 
God  and  Nature. 

Great  energy  of  mind  and  body  is  in  direct  relationship  with 
the  capacity  for  deep  and  profound  breathing.  Those  animals  and 
men  that  have  the  best  breathing  apparatus  are  found  to  be  more 
talented,  energetic,  aspiring,  hopeful,  animated,  vivacious,  spirited, 
and  inspiring  than  those  who  possess  feeble  powers  of  respiration. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern  latitudes  are  charac- 
terized by  more  energy  and  originality  than  those  who  are  bom 
and  reared  in  tropical  climes.  Individuals  with  large  respiratory 
systems  are  also  more  moral  and  vnore  ca2iahle  of  moral  efforts 
than  those  with  feeble  respiration,  for  tlie  reason  that  the  air,  being 
the  purest  element  in  Nature,  would  naturally  create  purer  con- 
ditions the  more  of  this  constituent  there  was  taken  into  the  system. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  assertion  that  the  savages  of  Africa  would, 
by  the  inhalation  of  great  quantities  of  pure  air,  exhibit  more 
morality  than  a  weak-lunged  German  or  Englishman ;  but,  ffrade 
for  grade,  he  who  )uis  the  best  breathing  power,  and  who  inhales 
the  most  pure  air,  is  certainly  more  elevated  and  more  capable  of 
morality  than  one  of  the  same  grade  in  e^'olution  who  possesses 
small  lungs,  and  whose  life  is  passed  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city 
or  in  the  miasmatic  swamps  of  Africa.  If  this  be  true,  would  not 
the  gospel  of  pure  air  and  large  lungs  conduce  as  much  to  morality 
as  a  belief  in  any  scheme  of  salvation  by  taitli  ?  Morality  is  the 
better  part  of  true  religion,  and  no  mere  sentimental  or  emotional 
state  of  mind  can  take  the  place  of  it.  I  have  known  persons  who 
considered  themselves  very  "  spiritual "  who  were  very  \intruthful 
and  mercenary,  and  I  thought  how  much  more  common  honesty 
and  truthfulness  would  benefit  them  and  their  associates  than  so 
much  superfluous  sentimentality. 

Large  lungs  create  cheerfnhiefta,  high'mindedness,  and  ahilitg 
for  leaderehip  and  command.  Observe  the  high  noses,  broad  nos- 
trib,  and  arched  chests  of  all  the  great  commanders,  pioneers, 
adventurers,  and  discoverers.  Not  one  exhibits  a  small  nose,  knife- 
blade^like  nostrils,  and  a  sunken  chest;  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
exhibit  fine  breathing  powers  and  a  pure  red  and  white  or  clear 
complexion.  These  appearances  are  indicative  of  health  and  purity, 
and  can  be  imparted  to  others  only  by  those  who  possess  them. 

Bright^  fresh  color  and  clearuefts  of  the  Hhin  and  eye^t  are 
derived  mainly  from  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  these 
natural  beauties  are  most  commonly  observed  in  those  who  possess 
the  best  lung-power.  An  excellent  way  for  the  pallid  belle  to 
(>btain  the  bloom  of  health  and  an  attractive  magnetism  is  to 
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Spend  some  time  every  day  at  the  bars  of  a  gymnasium,  imd  in 
walking,  rowing,  swimming,  or  gardening  in  the  open  air, 
"Bloom  of  youth,"  liealth,  and  attractiveness  are  not  obtained 
from  the  ajx>thecary*s  bottles;  neither  is  religion  shut  up  in  a 
church.  All  tliese  are  to  be  found  in  Nature's  grand  pharma- 
copceia,  and  are  free  to  all  her  cliildren  if  they  wiU  but  make  an 
inieliiyent  application  of  her  laws.  Ignorance  is  opposed  to 
religion,  health,  beauty,  morality,  and  all  goodness.  Knowledge 
of  God's  laws  as  revealed  by  Nature  will  give  us  all  these,  for  the 
"truth  shall  make  us//ee,"  indeed. 

Keenness  of  setmdion  and  activity,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
are  derived  principally  from  good  breathing  powers,  for  these  give 
purity  to  the  blood,  and,  if  the  bi-ain  and  nervous  system  are 
replenished  with  pure  blood,  the  capacity  for  thinking  is  thereby 
enhanced;  hence,  also,  the  sensations  and  perceptions  will  be 
more  acute,  and,  as  the  body  always  moves  in  accordance  with  the 
rate  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  so  the  movements  of  the 
body  will  be  rapid  and  accurate.  Rapidity  and  accuracy  of  move- 
ment are  essential  in  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  those 
who  are  thus  characterized  are  capable  of  greater  usefulness  and 
are  more  likely  to  attain  excellence  and  eminence  than  tiiose 
whose  circulation  is  sluggish  and  movements  uncertain. 

Acuteness  of  scent  is  one  of  the  greatest  preservatives  of  life 
and  health,  and  the  better  tlie  power  for  breathing,  the  better  we 
shall  be  able  to  protect  ourselves  from  noxious  gases  and  effluvia, 
and  from  harmful,  stale,  and  injurious  foods.  Those  animals  that 
possess  the  highest  noses,  broadest  nostrils,  and  the  largest  chests 
ai'e  the  best  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  scent.  The  carnivorous 
animals  and  the  rapacious  classes  of  birds  are  distinguished  above 
all  others  in  this  direction,  and  tlie  latter  exhibit  long,  high,  and 
broad  beaks  just  where  the  nasal  openings  are  situated.  The 
horse  breathes  exclusively  through  the  nostrils,  hence  is  dependent 
upon  wide  nostrils  and  wide  nasal  passages  for  his  ability  to  sus- ' 
tain  prolonged  or  violent  locomotion.  The  race-horse  is  dis- 
tinguished above  others  for  width  of  chest,  wide  nostrils,  and 
wiilih  between  the  eyes,  the  last-mentioned  facial  sign  denoting 
width  of  the  nasal  passages  at  the  upper  part,  as  well  as  a  broad 
intelligence.  The  horse  which  can  sustain  the  most  violent  and  pro- 
longed efforts  wins  the  race,  provided  that  he  possesses  also  a  high  | 
nervous  organization,  for  nerve  and  wind  are  the  essential  factors  in 
successful  horse-racing.  No  matter  how  superior  the  muscular 
organization  of  a  horee  may  be,  if  he  is  lacking  in  breathing  power, 
or  that  peculiar  qitality  of  nerve  which  imparts  keenness  and 
quickness  to  his  movements,  and  unless  he  is  able  to  endure  the  i 
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great  demands  made  upon  him  by  the  strain  and  excitement  of  the 
race-course  and  training,  he  will  Jail,  for  muscle  alone  will  not  win 
the  race.  It  is  erroneously  held  by  many  that  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses a  high  nervous  organization  is  unable  to  contend  with 
excitements  and  to  stand  up  under  the  great  ciiscs  and  struggles 
of  life.  A  fine  and  sound  nenous  8yst(;m  is  just  tlic  thing  to 
endure,  without  flinching,  the  greatest  excitements.  The  race- 
horse, among  animals,  is  proof  of  this.  It  is  true  that  when  a 
naturally  fine  nervous  system  becomes  impaired  by  too  great  a 
strain  upon  it,  its  possessor  will  become  a  great  sufferer,  but  so 
long  as  it  retains  its  normal  condition  no  merely  muscular  |x;rson 
can  endure  as  much  excitement  and  as  great  an  amount  of  mental 
strain  and  mental  labor.  This  phenomena  was  well  tested  during 
the  last  war  by  contrasting  the  behavior  of  the  men  iiom  the 
country  with  those  from  the  city.  It  was  thought  that  the  city 
men,  not  having  the  muscle  of  the  men  from  the  country,  and  not 
being  so  accustomed  to  hard  manual  labor,  would  naturally  suc- 
cumb to  the  fatigues  incident  to  the  cami>aign;  but  the  result 
proved  that,  with  all  their  muscular  development  and  ability  for 
hard  work,  they  could  not  stand  the  excitement  of  the  battle-field 
as  well  as  the  city  men,  whose  more  sensitive  nervous  systems  were 
inured  to  the  rush  and  whirl  of  ever)-day  city  life,  with  its  exciting 
fires,  mobs,  processions,  theatres,  and  social  festivities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  function  of  Pneumativeness  is 
represented  in  the  brain.  Presiding  as  it  does  over  the  most 
important  functions  of  life,  it  must  have  a  strong  representation 
there ;  indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  brain  is  functional 
of  the  whole  body.  The  function  and  laculty  of  scefiit  can  be 
traced  directltj  to  the  brain  from  the  ollactory  ganglia  situated 
above  the  root  of  the  nose,  where  it  is  protected  from  injury  or 
destruction  by  its  sheltered  position,  for,  were  the  external  nose  to 
be  entirely  amputated,  the  sense  of  scent  would  still  remain  to  a 
great  extent,  and  thus  protect  the  lungs  and  stomach  from  noxious 
gases  and  injurious  food.    On  this  point  Dr.  Cross  remarks : — 

The  nasa!  apparatus  is  tlie  porch  of  respiration,  and  the  sense  of  smell 
is  the  sentry ;  hence,  it  may  be  laiti  down  as  a  general  rule  that  atmosplieric 
air  is  wholesome  or  unwholesome  in  proportion  as  its  smell  is  agreeable  or 
disagreeable.  As  odorous  effluvia  tend  upward,  so  tiie  nose  comes  to  be 
percipient  of  substances  entering  tlie  moutii ;  and  it  is  found  that  food  is 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  in  proportion  as  the  smell  is  grateful  or  ungrate- 
ful. The  sense  of  smell,  therefore,  is  superintendent  of  the  breath  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  food.  The  nose,  then,  stands  in  a  double 
relation, — in  the  relation  of  porch  and  sentinel  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
relation  of  assistant  sentinel  to  the  stomach  and  assistant  forager  to  the 
moatb.  The  nose,  in  its  capacity  of  giving  passage  to  the  breath,  indicates 
-energy  in  general,  and,  in  its  capacity  of  assisting  and  watchin^^^^^ 
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interests  of  the  alimentary  organ^  indicates  the  external  application  of  this 
energy  tovard  the  acquirement  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
The  larger  the  nostrils,  the  greater  must  l>e  the  current  of  breath,  and, 
consequently,  the  more  energetic  the  individual.  As  breath  is  indispensable 

to  life,  Nature  has  made  more  orifices  than  one  into  the  lungs.  The  nostrils, 
however,  are  the  proper  entrance  for  the  breath,  and  the  more  the  breath 
passes  through  them,  the  more  genuine  is  the  energy  and  the  more  does  it 
pursue  an  active  channel;  whereas  the  more  the  breath  passes  through  the 
mouth,  the  more  does  the  energy  talce  a  passive  cliannel  and  expend  itself 
in  appetites  and  passions.  Hence,  openness  of  mouth,  much  speech,  and 
much  blustering  are  no  tokens  of  either  energy  or  courage.* 

Of  the  sense  of  scent  Dr.  Cross  observes : — 

The  nose  could  smell  without  the  projecting  part,  though  by  no  means 
'SO  acutely  or  so  deter  mi  nately  in  the  same  way  as  a  person  could  hear, 
though  not  so  distinctly,  without  external  ears.  As  tlie  duty  of  the  auricle 
is  to  collect  the  ra3'8  of  sound,  so  the  duty  of  the  external  nose  is  to  collect 
the  odorous  effluvia.  As  physiognomical  indications  are  more  favorable  in 
proportion  as  the  construction  of  organs  is  more  suitable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions,  80  the  more  this  nasal  prominence  is  calculated  for  catch- 
ing odorous  effluvia  and  conveying  them  to  the  nerve  of  smell,  the  better 
shall  be  the  pmctical  application  of  the  predaceous  energy. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  faculty  of  Pneumativeness  ci'eates  the 
faculty  of  judging  of  odors  and  atmospheres,  hence  those  who  are 
the  best  endowed  in  this  respect  will  be  the  most  capable  in  the 
matter  of  ventilation,  and  in  this  way  large  Pne\imativeness 
directly  promotes  the  capacity  for  discriminating  between  pure  and 
impure  air.  As  a  rule,  small-nosed  persons  are  not  as  good 
judges  of  atmospheres  as  those  with  large,  broad  noses;  neither  do 
they  seem  to  suiFer  as  much  discomfort  while  inhaling  the  air 
of  close  rooms  and  crowded  assemblies.  Those  who  possess  lai^ 
lungs  poison  very  quickly  in  a  crowded  assembly  from  inhalation 
of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  arises  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
crowd,  because  they  inhale  more  poison  in  a  given  time  than  do 
those  with  smaller  lungs.  In  man,  as  in  the  animal,  breadth  of 
nose  and  nostril  gives  keenness  of  scent  by  reason  of  the  more 
extensive  ramification  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  for,  as  in  nerve  dis- 
tribution the  more  the  nerve  is  spread  out  upon  a  surface  the 
greater  is  its  capacity  for  receiving  sensations,  noses  which  are 
broad  at  the  junction  with  the  forehead,  as  well  as  broad  at 
the  nostrils,  are  the  best  endowed  in  respect  to  the  function  of 
scent. 

A  fine  illustration  of  the  great  differences  in  the  sense  of  scent 
can  be  had  by  observation  and  comparison  of  the  noses  of  the 
blood-hound  and  bull-dog,  on  one  side,  and  of  the  greyhound,  on 
the  other.    The  former  are  wonderfully  acute.   The  blood-hoimd's 
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sense  of  scent  is  so  greatly  developed  tliat  it  is  used  to  trace  crimi- 
nals by  the  use  of  this  scent  alone,  ibr,  once  having  smelled  any 
article  belonging  to  tlie  suspected  person,  it  can  follow  miles  over 
rough  countries  and  keep  up  the  tmve  and  detect  the  individual 
by  the  peculiarity  of  liis  personal  odor;  while  the  greyhound's 
nose  is  so  narrow  that  the  nasal  nerves  have  no  room  for  proper 
development,  and  this  is  true  of  many  otlier  animals.  Persons 
with  long,  thin,  narrow  noses  and  pinclied  nostrils  make  verj*  poor 
cooks  becau$:e  not  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  odors,  just  as  Uiin- 
lipi>ed  people  are  iii8ensiti\e  to  flavors  through  lack  of  space  for 
the  nerves  of  taste  to  ramify.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that 
qtiality  always  takes  precedence  of  mere  size  in  all  functions  and 
faculties.  I  have  known  some  very  fine  caterers  and  cooks  who 
exhibited  long  n(^s,  with  only  average-sized  nostrils  and  rela- 
tively thin  lips,  who  were  cooks  of  a  high  order;  yet,  those  persons 
were  endowed  with  fine  and  aetmiice  nenwis  orffunizatkma, 
and  thus  high  qnaUiy  assisted  tlieir  gastronomical  and  culinary 
ciforts. 

A  great  deal  of  trie  sense  of  flavor  or  taste  is  due  to  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  tlie  sense  of  smell,  for  the  nose  perceives  odoi-s 
before  the  tongue  and  lips  sense  them,  for  the  reason  that  odors, 
perfumes,  and  effluvia  are  more  subtle,  hence  more  quickly  recog- 
nized tlian  flavors.  Part  of  the  pleasure  of  taste  is  due  to  the 
agreeableness  of  scent.*  Our  food  would  not  gi^  e  us  one-half  of 
the  enjoyment  which  we  would  othenvise  derive  from  it,  for  the  full 
effect  of  substances  is  not  obtained  until  they  are  actually  swal- 
lowed; while  the  sense  of  smell  perceives  them  and  derives  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  from  them,  even  if  never  tasted,  although  the 
sense  of  smell  and  the  inhalation  of  agreeable  odors  would  not 
nourish  the  body,  as  they  arc  entirely  too  attenuated.  This 
thought  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  traveller,  who,  being 
very  hungry  and  possessed  of  little  means,  stopped  in  front  of  a 
pastry-cook's  establishment,  and  for  a  long  time  inhaled  and  en- 
joyed the  odors  of  the  cooking  going  on  within.  Upon  preparing 
to  depart,  he  informed  the  cook  that  he  was  as  much  satisfied  with 
the  odors  as  if  he  had  eaten  a  good  mt-al,  whereupon  the  cook 
seized  him  and  demanded  payment  for  his  meal.  This  he  resisted, 
and,  as  they  could  not  agree,  tliey  decided  to  leave  the  case  to  the 
judgment  of  the  first  man  who  pissed.  He  chanced  to  be  a 
foolish  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  he,  with  a  Solomon-like  sense  of  jus- 
tice, decided  that  the  traveller  should  take  out  his  coins  and  jingle 
them  in  the  ears  of  the  cook,  and  that  he  should  be  as  satisfied  by 
the  sound  of  the  coins  as  the  traveller  was  with  the  smell  of  tl^ 
ibod!  ^  I 
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The  pneumogastric  nerve  controls  the  function  of  respiration 
and  connects  the  hmgs  with  the  function  of  nutrition,  with  the 
stomach,  heart,  spleen,  gall-hladdor,  and  liver.  This  close  connec- 
tion of  the  two  principal  functions  of  life  teaclies  us  that  they  bear  a 
most  important  relation  to  each  other.  Tlie  blood  must  receiv  e  its 
proper  share  of  aliment  from  the  stomach,  and  the  blood  thus  cre- 
ated must  receive  sufficient  oxyjj^en  while  jmssing  through  the 
lungs  in  order  to  susttiin  the  bmin  and  replenish  the  tissues. 
When  either  of  these  conditions  arc  lacking  the  mind  takes  cogni- 
zance of  it,  and  the  efforts  of  both  body  and  mind  are  correspond- 
ingly impaired.  The  pneumogastiic  nerve  has  a  large  representa- 
tion in  the  brain,  and  this  interaction  of  many  oi^nic  lunctdons 
with  cerebral  consciousness  reveals  to  us  the  immense  importance 
of  pure  air  and  good  nourishment  to  mental  efforts.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  these  two  factors  can  be  readily  detected  by  observa- 
tion of  the  facial  and  bodily  signs  of  Pneumativeness. 

To  remedy  defective  I'neumativeness  one  should  avoid  crowded 
assemblies,  sleep  and  live  iii  ventilated  apartments,  pass  much  time 
out-of-doors,  and  increase  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  lungs  by  gym- 
nastic exercises,  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood  by  good  food, 
tone  up  the  nervous  system  by  avoiding  all  stimulants,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  and  spirits,  and  secure  plenty  of  slee]).  All  of  these  func- 
tions are  mutually  dependent,  and  failure  of  one  involves  injury  to 
the  others. 

The  principal  facial  signs  of  Pneumativeness — the  nose  and 
large  nostrils — are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  face,  and  are  thus 
suggestive  of  its  high  importance.  Its  location  above  the  mouth 
makes  it  the  sentinel  of  tlie  lungs,  while  the  heart,  brain,  and 
stomach  are  directly  infincnced  by  its  action.  Its  secondary  signs 
corroborate  all  of  diese  relations  to  all  of  the  viscera. 


Definition. — The  capacity  for  distinguishing  colors,  tints,  hues, 
and  shades ;  ability  for  applying  colors  harmoniously  in  art,  sci- 
ence, and  mechanical  trades;  talent  for  painting  and  dyeing;  com- 
prehension of  colors  scientifically,  as  in  the  use  of  the  spectro- 
scope. The  highest  use  of  this  faculty  is  scientific,  and  gives 
ability  to  comprehend  the  differences  existing  between  the  several 
sources  of  light  and  the  several  uses  of  the  various  spectra,  viz,, 
the  chemical  spectnim,  chromatic  spectrum,  ocular  spectrum,  solar 
spectrum,  and  of  the  spectmm  analysis  and  therra^  spectrum. 
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An  excess  of  color  in  the  human  organism  would  hardly  be 
considered  abnormal,  unless  a  Caucasian  took  on  the  color  of  an 
Aixican.  A  bright  and  fresh,  clear-red  color  of  the  checks  is 
always  indicative  of  thorough  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  is 
therefore  normal,  healthy,  and  to  be  desired.  Where  the  com- 
plexion of  the  face  assumes  a  dark-red  color  inflammatory  or 
tcbrile  action  is  denoted.  Where  it  is  of  a  purplish  hue  apo- 
plectic tendencies  are  indicated.  Where  the  gums  and  the  color 
of  t)ie  face  assume  a  dark  and  inky  aspect  disease  of  the  heart  is 
present 

A  clefiviency  of  color  in  the  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion  of  the 
humau  races,  and  in  plants  and  animals,  denotes  a  lack  of  vigor, 
power,  strength,  and  beauty. 

facial  and-  Bodily  iiigns. — Decided  color  of  the  complexion, 
eyes,  eyebrows,  and  hair  are  the  principal  facial  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  color-sense.  Clea  rness  of  the  skin  is  anot)icr  uidication, 
and  the  veins  showing  plainly  through  tlie  skin  still  another  sign 
of  susceptibility  to  the  impressions  made  by  colors. 

Description  of  Color.; — Those  of  my  readers  who  may  have 
imbibed  the  phrenological  notion  that  the  faculty  of  Color,  or  ttie 
color-sense,  in  the  individual  is  disclosed  by  tlie  form  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  eyebrows,  and  caused  by  an  "  organ  "  of  tlie  brain  at  this 
place,  woidd  do  well  to  analyze  the  sources  of  color  and  its  action 
and  method  of  distribution  in  the  human  organism  before  placing 
too  much  reliance  upon  /mfn  as  the  indicator  of  color.  This  fal- 
lacy is  no  more  absurd  than  is  that  of  inspecting  the  dc\  elopment 
of  the  frontal  hone  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  tune  or  music  in  an 
individual.  Forms  do  not  indicate  color ;  neither  does  bone  reveal 
the  ability  for  musical  expression.  As  well  examine  the  elbow  for 
the  faculty  of  Imagination  as  to  look  at  the  shajte  of  the  skull  for 
indications  of  the  color-sense. 

The  arcliing  of  the  eyebrow,  which  is  set  down  in  works  on 
phrenology  as  the  sign  for  Color,  is  caused  by  the  cvrvhtg  of  the 
muscles,  and  is  one  indication  of  artistic  capacity,  viz.,  the 
capacity  for  producing  ctofed  forms.  It  is  seen  in  the  faces  of 
many  great  artists  in  adult  life,  and  I  liave  often  observed  this 
peculiarity  of  formation  in  the  physiognomies  of  those  deficient  in 
the  sense  of  Color,  and  in  others  partially  color-blind,  but  with 
ability  to  draw  curved  forms  and  run  machineiy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  observed  a  very  high  and  marked  degree  of  the  color- 
sense  in  many  whose  eyebrows  were  ^lerfi^ctly  horizontal ;  yet  these 
subjects  exhibited  fine  and  clear  complexions  of  red  and  white,  or 
red  and  olive,  together  with  well-colored  eyes  and  hair.  Color,  as 
remarked  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  is  created  by  the  action  of  the 
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glands  in  extracting  the  elements  of  color  from  the  foods  taken 
into  the  stomach,  and  also  by  the  action  of  air  upon  the  blood 
as  it  passes  through  the  lungs ;  hence,  it  is  palpably  absurd 
to  look  for  color-signs  in  any  particular  form  of  feature  or  of 
the  body. 

Color  is  a  primitive  faculty,  and  is  found  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  all  animals  that  breathe,  and  in  all  vegetation  which  is 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  a  part  of  the  entire  organism, 
and  is  exhibited  in  hifancy,  both  hi  the  body  and  face,  and  is 

shown  by  the  love  of  bright 
colors. 

George  Combe 
as  follows : — 

Dr.  Gali  "discovered" 
this  "  orjran  "  by  compAriug  to- 
gether the  he.ids  of  paiaters 
(liatinguished  for  coloring.  In 
a  cotlectioD  of  portraits  of 
both  male  and  female  artists 
vlio  had  distinguished  them- 
selves iu  this  depai*tment  ol' 
art  the  region  immediately 
'above  the  middle  of  tlie  eye- 
brows was  extremely  proDii- 
nent.* 

As  in  all  natural  ar- 
tists, the  muscular  is  one 
of  the  dominant  systems. 
It  shows  by  a  wide  space 
between  the  eye  and  brow, 
and  by  an  arched  appear- 
ance of  the  eyes,  eyebrows, 
and  other  portions  of  the 
body ;  hence,  the  curvhuj 
upward  of  the  centre  of  tiie 
eyebrows  in  this  class  of 
subjects  is  caused  by  the  form  wliich  the  muscle  creates.  Now,  in 
natural  mechanics  the  opposite  appearance  is  observed;  the  bones 
of  the  superciliary  ridge  project  and  are  drawn  down  close  to  the 
eyes,  and  produce  an  angular  or  horizontal  form  to  the  eyebrows, 
regardless  of  tlie  color  of  the  individual.  I  have  remarked  in 
some  eminent  musicians  the  most  exquisite  color-sense,  but  iu  these 
cases  the  complexion  was  of  tlie  most  brilliant  description. 

Colors  of  various  hues  are  found  in  every  form  and  €^iape  in 

*  Combe'8  Lectures  on  Fbreuology,  p.  237.    Kew  York,  1871, 
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FlO.  46.— MARIA  ANGELICA  KAUFFMANN. 
(HraTORICAI.  AND  POKTKAIT  PAINTER^ 

Born  in  Switzerland,  I74I.  Principal  facial  bIrti, 
vivi<l  color  In  tlie  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion.  The  law 
of  the  straight  line  and  curve  govemB  this  physioe- 
num/.  All  the  signs  of  artistic  capacity  are  present  in 
this  lovely  face.  A  tine  domestic  nature'is  a  good  foun- 
dation for  artistic  ability,  and  in  this  face  we  sec  that 
the  Migiis  of  Auiativeneis,  lienevolcncc,  Ixive  of  Home, 
of  YouDK.  and  Tonntry  are  well  duvelimed.  The  curve 
predominates  ami  is  seen  in  the  oval  of  the  cheeks  and 
rhin.  In  the  outlines  of  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  the  eves, 
and  eyeltrows ;  even  the  hair  is  wavy ;  these,  altogelner. 
indicate  the  alillity  to  reproduce  "curves  in  external 
works  of  art.  The  color-sense  is  of  the  highest,  while 
Analysis,  Construe tiveness,  Idealitv,  Acquisitiveness, 
Sublfinity,  Imitation,  Locality,  LanKuaf;e,  Music,  Form, 
Size,  Order,  and  Intuition  are  well  aeflned. 
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organic  and  inorganic  life, — in  every  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  in  existence, — and,  although  color  as  it  comes  to  us  in 
white  light  describes  a  wave-like  Ibrm  or  motion  (caused  by  its 
vibrations  througli  the  ether  or  atmosphere),  its  form  does  not 
reveal  the  several  chemical  comtUtieni8  which  cause  its  color; 
hence,  we  are  able  to  confidently  assert  tliat,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  color  in  a  given  orgjinism,  we  must  look  not  to  any 
particular  form  for  this  knowledge,  but  to  the  source  and  general 
distribution  of  color  throughout  the  object  under  obseiTation. 
Color  is  as  imiversal  and 
as  widely  distributed 
throughout  Nature  as  is 
Form.  Its  action  and  ef- 
fect are  simply  illimitable. 
It  permeates  and  pervades 
all  things.  The  wliite 
light  of  the  atmosphere  is 
a  combination  of  all  the 
colors  known  to  man,  and 
by  their  chemical  blendings 
produce  the  light  which 
appears  to  us  colorless  or 
white.  We  are  enveloped 
in  a   sea   of  color,  and 

actually  bathe  in  it.  AVhat 

wonder,  tlien,  that  those 

who  live  much  out-of-doors 

should  be  permeated  w\\\i 

color  and  exhibit  it  in  their 

complexion,  eyes,  and  hair? 

Tlie  most  beautifid  cold's 

displayed  in   animal  and 

insect  life  are  observed  in 

those   creatures  that  live 

entirely  in  the  open  air, 

and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  most  gorgeously  colored  of  all 

are  those  which  deal  professionally,  as  it  wrro,  in  coloi's,  viz.,  the 

butterflies,  birds,  and  insects  of  the  tropics.    Now,  this  peculiarity 

of  this  class  of  creatures  reveals  the  same-  love  of  color  which 

characterizes  the  well-colored  human  being,  for  they  show  their 

possession  of  the  color-sense  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  do 

artists  and  those  who  love  colors — by  always  seeking  them  out  and 

enjoying  them  in  flowers  and  briglit  substances. 

Color  is  related  to  Pneumativeness,  or  the  breathine,  laculty, 
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Fio.  «r.— HANK  HOUlEtN.  (German  Paiktbr.) 

Bom  H9T.  Principal  facial  »l(cn,  Cnlor.  The  law  of 
the  curve  <liimlnatoM  tills  fare,  with  a  mi  tMlomi nance  of 
the  Btraieht  line.  Ilix  remarkuble  comhination  of  deep 
color  with  curves  proves  that  artislKare  l>orn,  not  ni.-ule. 
The  signs  for  the  IkisIh  of  ariiHtic  |K>wer  are  all  presont, 
hence  we  And  AuiatlveneMK,  fjove  of  Voutii;,  itpiievo- 
lence.  Love  of  Home,  PatrintiKni,  HoHpitality,  Friend- 
Bhf  p.  Aliment  I  venewt,  and  Sanativeni^«N  lai^.  Coming 
to  the  no«e  we  nee  the  itigiia  for  artistic  rapacity— 
Ideality.  Hubltmlty,  Analysis,  Human  Nature,  Con- 
ftriK'tiveneiw,  AcqnisittveiiefKi.  Veneration,  Kxecutlve- 
nesB,  and  Hel f-w  11]— exceed inely  well  deflnetl ;  while 
Size.  Form,  LanguaRR,  fredenciveness,  Preaclence, 
Memory  of  Event:t,  tiocalitv.  Weight,  Time,  Onler, 
Calculation,  and  Intuition  very  large,  an«l  altogether 
make  np  the  remarkuble  fat^e  of  a  Jutttly  celebrated 
artist. 
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for  the  blood  is  colored  by  the  air  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs. 
Color  is  also  related  to  the  glands,  wliich  extract  the  coloring 
matter  from  the  foods  taken  into  the  stomach.  1  therefore  regard 
the  glands  and  the  arterial  system  as  the  base  of  the  color-sense. 

Nothing  affords  one  |)Ossessed  of  the  color-sense  more  enjoy- 
ment than  to  ramble  tlirongh  fields  and  gardens  dressed  in  living 
green  and  dotted  with  many-hued  blossoms,  or  to  \\sit  an  aviar}* 
filled  with  the  brighl>colored  warblers  of  the  tropics,  the  golden 
oriole,  the  pheasant,  the  paroquet,  the  parrot,  the  bird  of  Paradise, 
the  macaw,  the  lyre-bird,  the  sun-bird,  the  plume-bird,  the  hum- 
ming-bird (well-named  by  the  Indians  the  "  living  sunbeam") ;  or 
to  watch  the  sky  at  set  of  sun,  and  note  the  ever-changing  hues  of 
the  clouds  as  they  run  the  whole  gamut  of  colors,  shades,  and  tints, 
from  sombre  drab  and  violet  to  azure,  saffron,  vermilion,  purple, 
pink,  and  lavender,  and  to  the  gold  and  silver  hues  cast  by  the 
sun  and  rising  moon, — a  chromatic  symphony  costing  us  notliing, 
yet  filling  the  whole  being  with  exquisite  enjoyment  and  gratitude. 

Birds  and  brightly-colored  butterflies  seek  out  the  most 
brilliant-colored  flowers,  and  are  never  observed  dwelling  long  on 
those  which  lack  color.  These  classes  of  creatures  are  furnished 
with  apparatus  wJiich  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  their 
organisms,  and  this  intensifies  the  power  of  the  atmosphere  to  assist 
in  the  oxygenation  of  the  air  which  permeates  them.  The  bones 
of  birds  have  a  cellular  construction  wliich  aids  them  in  rising  in 
the  air,  as  well  as  assists  the  aeration  of  the  blood  and  also  pro- 
motes coloration  of  the  plumage.  Mai-sh-birds  are  dull-colored, 
and  nocturnal  birds  and  animals  arc  never  so  brilliant  in  color  as 
those  which  spend  their  days  in  the  higher  atmospheres. 

Buttei*flies  and  certain  moths  and  beetles  jwssess  and  exhibit 
a  fine  sesthctic  sense  both  as  regards  Form  and  Color.  They  appear 
to  live  wholly  for  the  gratification  and  display  of  these  two  {acui- 
ties, and  no  ai-tist  has  ever  excelled  them  in  these  directions. 

A  high  cultivation  of  the  color-sense  is  a  reUgimts  duti/,  and 
all  parents  sliould  see  that  their  children  are  instructed  iiv-this 
direction.  The  lives  of  thousands  are  dependent  ujion  knowledge 
'  of  colors,  as  in  compreliending  the  signals  by  colored  lights  at  sea 
and  on  railways.  Boys,  particularly,  should  be  instructed  in  chro- 
matics, as  many  of  them  will  follow  professions  which  necessitate 
the  knowledge  of  colors.  Males  are  woefully  deficient  in  the  color- 
sense  as  compared  to  females;  for  this  reason  boys  should  have 
ftpecial  imfrticflon  in  this  department  of  Nature.  Colors  are  inter- 
woven into  the  e very-day  life  of  woman,  for  her  dress,  home  fur- 
nishing, and  decorations  all  contribute  to  develop  this  sense.  Add 
to  this  her  non-use  of  tobacco,  and  we  shall  see  the  cause  of  her 
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operiority  in  this  respect.    Any  habit  like  the  use  of  tobacco, 

l»ursued  ibr  generations  by  one  sex  alone,  becomes  a  j^ermanent 
itez-dttrlhute^  and  is  transmitted  to  that  particular  sex  mainly.  This 
accounts  for  tlie  inherited  deficiency  of  the  color-sense  in  the  male. 
^\'onlan's  finer  quaUty  also  gives  her  a  keener  sense  ol'  Color  and 
its  harmonies. 

One  of  the  best  aids  toward  cultivating  this  sense  is  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  When  we  contrast  the  iiiddy-cheekcd  children 
of  the  farmer  with  the  poor  little  pallid-faced  denizens  of  the  slums 
of  great  cities  we  know  that  fresh  air  has  in  the  first  instance  con- 
tributed both  power  and  beauty.  No  beauty  of  form  or  regularity 
of  feature  can  compensate  for  the  absence  oi'  healthy  color,  nor 
redeem  a  skin  pimpled  or  blotched.  A  woman  possessed  of  a 
briUiant  complexion  has  always  in  combination  a  purity  of  blood 
and  vigor  of  thought  and  movement,  which  pallid  and  colorless 
persons  lack.  In  my  estimation,  a  fine  complexion  and  good  color 
of  hair  and  eyes  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  the  human  race,  for 
so  much  more  is  involved  and  included  in  this  quality  than  in 
any  other  single  trait.  A  good  complexion  is  not  made  nor  pre- 
served by  veils  and  cosmetics.  A  good  color,  like  religion,  comes 
from  within,  not  from  without.  A  wholesome  diet,  witli  plenty  of 
out-door  exercise,  such  as  gardening,  walking,  rowing,  bathing, 
swimming,  and  skating,  will  do  more  toward  creating  and  pre- 
serving a  good  complexion  than  all  the  veils  and  cosmetics  in  the 
world. 

The  color  of  the  face  reveals  permanent  and  temporary,  as 
well  as  pathognomonic,  conditions  of  tlie  system.  Each  distinct 
disease  is  characterized  by  peculiarities  of  color  of  tlie  several 
features  of  the  face,  body,  and  hands.  Physicians  recognize  this 
principle  and  regard  color-changes  as  symptomatic  of  certain  dis- 
eased or  abnormal  conditions.  This  branch  of  color  will  be  noted 
in  "Signs  of  Health  and  Disease." 

A  very  great  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  in  regard 
to  the  designation  and  classification  of  colors  of  the  several  com- 
plexions. I  will  here  give  a  description  of  the  colors  of  the  com- 
plexion, hair,  and  eyes,  together  with  their  proper  designations. 

Those  persons  possessed  of  fair  hair,  nearly  white,  with  whit- 
ish skin,  almost  colorless  or  pinkish  eyes,  and  white  or  whitish 
lashes,  I  term  Albinos.  Those  exhibiting  fair  or  light,  golden, 
fexen,  or  yellow  hair,' with  blue  eyes  and  fair  lashes,  and  clear, 
red  and  white  complexion,  I  term  Blondes.  To  those  who  have 
dark-brown  hair  and  dark-blue  eyes  and  brown  laslies,  together 
wth  clear,  red  and  white  complexion,  I  give  the  term  CJiatdin,  the 
French  designation  for  this  class ;  there  is  no  word  in  ^^fj^^^^fg 
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express  this  typo,  who  partake  somewhat  of  the  vivacity  of  the 
blonde  and  somewhat  of  tlie  intensity,  vigor,  and  dept)i  of  feehng 
of  the  perfect  brunette  type.  Those  in  whom  blt^k  eyes,  liair, 
and  laslies  are  observed,  with  dark  or  oUve,  or  oUve  and  red  com- 
plexions, are  denominated  Brunettes,  and  there  are  as  many  shades 
and  varieties  of  these  as  there  are  of  the  blondes.  Those  who  ex- 
hibit a  combhiation  of  light-gray  eyes  with  red  and  white  com- 
plexion and  fair  hair  are  of  the  blonde  type.  Those  who  liave 
dark  eyes  and  fair  hair,  with  fair  complexion,  either  pale  or  witli 
some  red  color,  are  also  of  the  blonde  tyi>e,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
dark  color  of  the  eyes  they  display  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  brunette.  They  are  a  sort  of  compound,  neither  blonde  nor 
brunette.  These  several  types  of  color  are  found  mainly  in  the 
Caucasian  or  white  races,  and  these  designations  are  intended  to 
apply  to  them.  The  color  peculiarities  of  other  races,  such  as  the 
Indian  or  red  races,  the  Negro  or  black  races,  and  the  yellow  mces 
can  be  understood  as  pi-esenting  the  same  characteristics  in  regard 
to  color  as  are  disclosed  by  similar  colors  in  the  white  races. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  long  description, 
however,  of  the  ethnic  peculiarities  of  color  in  regard  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  human  family  into  white,  red,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black  races,  nor  to  discuss  in  extemo  the  causes  wliich  have  con- 
duced to  create  the  great  diversities  of  colors  observed  in  various 
races.  Let  it  suffice  us  to  know  that  whenever  a  race  exhibits  a 
deep  color  of  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes,  that  race  displays  in  a 
most  unmistakable  manner  a  love  for  colors.  If  it  be  an  uncivi- 
lized race,  like  the  Negro  or  Indian,  the  color-faculty  shows  by  ex- 
iiibitions  of  tlie  richest  and  most  gaudy  colors,  without  regard  to 
taste  in  their  combinations,  for  good  taste  in  the  combination  of 
colors  comes  with  other  fine  and  discriminating  traits  only  to  those 
races  which  by  evolution  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
in  every  direction,  especially  in  the  fine  arts.  The  natives  of  all 
warm  or  tropical  countries  ai*e,  as  a  rule,  of  dark  complexion,  and 
their  love  of  color  is  shown  by  their  choice  of  deep-red,  yellow, 
green,  purple,  orange,  and  all  other  bright  and  showy  hues,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  more  northerly  countries,  possessed  of  fairer 
complexions,  use  colors  more  subdued,  and  choose  more  delicate 
hues,  such  as  pink,  blue,  gray,  drab,  and  white.  Not  only  do 
these  colors  accord  or  harmonize  with  their  respective  complexions, 
but  they  all  choose  quite  nataralh/  and  imfincfiveh/  the  colors 
best  adapted  to  their  personal  peculiarities.  This  fact  reveals  the 
action  of  a  law  whicli  is  universal,  and  so  subtle  and  of  such  spon- 
taneity as  to  have  escaped  prominent  notice,  on  the  principle  that 
whatever  is  common  to  all  and  observed  from  biK^  fails  to  make 
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the  profound  impression  which  a  much  simpler  matter  would  create 
if  introduced  to  one's  notice  suddenly.  The  color-^nse  is  so  in- 
stmctive,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  so  much  a  \m.xt  of  the  real  existence, 
and  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  all  the  elements  of  mind  and 
body,  that  one  chooses  (U'  untrained  in  chromatics),  without  thought 
or  premeditation,  the  colors  and  shades  which  are  similar  to  the 
colors  which  are  supreme  in  his  own  organism.  The  individual 
possessed  of  yellow  or  molasses-candy  colored  hair  and  skin 
chooses  yellowish-hrown  or  tan  color,  light  drabs,  and  colors  w^hich 
nearly  resemble  the  hues  and  tints  in  his  or  her  own  person.  The 
blonde,  if  untrained  in  colors,  chooses  garments  and  decorations 
the  colors  of  wliich  are  similar  to  her  own  hair  and  eyes,  while  the 
brunette,  with  olive  and  red  complexion  and  black  eyes  and  hair, 
adorns  herself  in  the  richest,  most  vivid,  and  brilliant  hues  of  red, 
orange,  green,  purple,  and  their  several  shades  and  combinations. 
How  often  are  seen  upon  the  street  women  with  yellowish  com- 
plexion and  dirty,  yellow-colored  hair  clad  in  light,  tan-colored 
or  yellowish-brown  garments.  These  same  persons,  if  educated  in 
color,  would  choose  those  colors  which  contraM  with  their  own 
color,  and  thus  compel  the  combination  of  colors  to  eithance  their 
charms  instead  of  depreciating  them.  Others  with  light-gray  eyes 
and  a  grim,  gray,  colorless  complexion  will  aiTay  themselves  like 
"a  friar  of  orders  gray,"  and  thus  depreciate  their  a})pearanre, 
which  might  be  improved  by  contrasting  colors.  These  in- 
stances serve  to  show  the  universality  of  the  law  of  color,  and 
that  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  one  is  best  able  to  judge  of  and  use 
colors  similar  to  those  within  his  own  organism.  The  "old  mas- 
ters," the  great  |)ainters  of  former  ages,  were  men  whose  com- 
plexion was  of  a  clear,  olive-brown  and  red,  with  black  hair  and 
eyes,  or  in  some  rare  instances  of  clear,  red  and  wliite  complexions, 
and  with  deep-blue  eyes  and  brown  or  ml  hair.  The  former  em- 
ployed the  most  brilliant  colors,  whose  power  the  hand  of  time  has 
failed  to  dim.  Their  works  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  art  galleries 
of  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Munich,  Paris,  London,  and  in  otlier 
European  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  galleries  of  tlie  nobility  and  in 
tlie  collections  of  private  citizens  througliout  the  civilized  world. 
These  pictures  are  representative  of  the  highest  style  of  color-effects 
ever  produced  by  artists.  Not  one  of  those  who  wrought  them 
«as  pale,  pallid,  or  lacking  in  dense  color  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes. 
Nearly  all  exhibited  large,  round  eyes  and  high,  arched  eyebrows, 
and  this  appearance  became  more  marked  by  ad^  ancing  age,  and 
was  caused  by  constantly  raising  the  brow  and  opening  the  eye 
very  wide  in  order  to  observe  the  effects  produced  by  the  brush, 
as  all  artists  do  in  their  work.  Let  the  reader  observe  the  portraite 
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of  Titian,  Rubens,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  three 
Carmcci,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Van  Dyck,  Jacob  Joixiaens,  Teniers 
Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Fra  Fellipo,  Lippi,  Hans  Holbein,  Antoine 
Watteau  David*  Veraet,  Vauloo,  Boucher,  Murillo,  or  any  num- 
ber of  eminent  painters  of  every  nationality,  and  he  will  find  that 
they  exhibit  fine  color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  skin,  as  well  as  symmetri- 
cal bodies,  for  to  be  able  to  judge  of  symmetry  and  proportion 
one  must  possess  in  his  own  organization  a  good  share  of  the  very 
quaUties  which  he  would  depict. 

Lack  of  color  produces  not  only  physical  and  mental  defects, 
as,  for  instance,  the  absence  of  the  color-sense,  but  also  moral 
deficiencies.  Now,  very  light-gi-ay  eyes  and  nearly  all  light  eyes 
are  indicative  of  either  scrofulous  tendencies  or  weakness  of  tlie 
kidney  system,  and  weakness  or  deficiency  of  that  system  shows  a 
lack  of  natural  integrity,  or  Conscientiousness.  As  the  moral  as 
well  as  mental  powers  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  atoms 
and  molecules  which  compose  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  body,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  integrity  shall  be  one  of  its  components  if 
cliemical  action  has  failed,  in  tlie  first  instance,  to  proj>erIy  blend 
and  harmoniously  balance  the  physical  organism  ]  IVIorality  is  not 
a  fine-spun,  fleecy,  cloudy  theory  of  beUef.  Conscientiousness  is 
not  an  intellectual  opinion  as  to  tlie  merits  of  sundiy  dogmas  which 
furnish  opportunities  for  discussion  in  the  various  channels  of 
speculati\  e  belief.  It  is  the  very  groundwork  of  our  physical  con- 
struction ;  it  inheres  in  the  chemical  or  underlying  basis  of  our 
organism,  and  depends  for  its  soundness  on  the  purity  of  the  body 
primarily  and  afterward  on  a  cultivated  and  quickened  moral 


There  are  many  unsatisfactory  theories  put  forth  to  account 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  color-sense.  My  own  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  useful  as  far  as  they  go ;  I  know,  however,  that  they 
do  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  My  observations  have  led  me  to 
remark  two  causes  for  this  defect :  Fii*st,  the  lack  of  foods  which 
contain  those  elements  that  produce  the  kind  and  amount  of  color 
essential  to  the  healthy  equilibrium  of  the  organism ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  in  the  chemical  combination  of  tlie  food  with  the  blood 
and  tissues  there  is  not  sufficient  coloring  matter  mingled  to  en- 
dow tlie  person  with  the  right  propoilion  of  color  to  constitute  a 
strong  and  decided  color-sense  ;  also,  there  is  not  enough  of  color 
derived  from  tlie  solar  rays.  This  proceeds  from  a  disregard  of 
sanitiirj'  law  in  pursuing  an  in-door  existence,  or  a  non-assimilation 
by  the  organism  of  tliese  ra}  s  in  consequence  of  certain  diseased 
conditions  which  prevent,  for  a  time,  the  proper  action  of  the  hght 
and  heat  of  the  sun.    It  is  well  known  that  sunlight  alone  will 
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eradicate  many  diseases,  and,  as  the  white  rays  of  the  sun  are  com- 
posed of  a  combination  of  all  the  colors  of  the  prism,  the  cumtive 
properties  must  reside  in  the  colors  alone.  If  tliis  wei-e  not  the  case 
a  heated  room  would  conduce  to  health  as  well  as  sunlight.  Ex- 
perience pro\'es  that  this  result  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 
direct  lays  of  the  sun.  Plants  languish  and  become  pale  and 
sickly  when  deprived  of  sunlight,  and  vegetable  juices  undergo 
serious  chemical  changes  from  being  shut  off  from  the  action  of 
the  solar  rays*  There  are  other  sources  of  light  and  color  which 
are  nearly  the  same  in  their  com^wsition  and  action  as  sunlight. 
Electricity  is  one  of  these  sources  w  hich  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  health  of  organic  life,  and,  although  many  of  the  laws  relating 
to  this  force  are  unknown,  still  enough  of  its  action  has  been  ob- 
served to  assure  us  that  a  proper  amount  must  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  organism  to  produce  healthy  conditions. 

The  second  cause  is  revealed  by  the  investigation  made  by 
scientists  among  those  who  are  color-blind.  The  large  percentage 
of  males  who  are  color-bhnd  as  compared  to  females  who  lack  the 
color-sense  is  quite  startling  in  its  numbers.  The  theon"  of  non- 
assimilation  in  the  orgauism,  by  chemical  action,  of  sufficient  color 
to  give  a  correct  and  just  understanding  of  colors,  shotdd  teach  us 
liow  important,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  a  due  development  of  color  to 
the  human  body.  The  reader  will  ob-^erve  in  the  chapter  on  sub- 
basilar  principles  the  reference  mad  j  to  color  by  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  Haeckel,  who  has  observed  that  the  absence  of  color 
induces  or  accompanies  abnormal  conditions,  both  in  animals  and 
man.    He,  however,  gives  no  theory  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Holmgren  states  that 

Cotor-Mindiiess  is  not  a  cUsen^ie  in  the  seiiKe  of  being  attended  with 
saSering,  obliging  tlie  person  to'  have  recourse  to  a  i)byBician.  Color- 
blindness, quite  as  well  as  normal  si<r!it,  is  a  setise  of  color,  though  of 
another  and  more  simple  nature.  He  wlioni  we  call  color-blind  is  not,  cor- 
rectly Hpeaking,  at  all  blind  to  .all  colors.  In  the  system  according  to  which 
he  arranges  his  colors  he  has  fetrer  kinds  than  the  normal  observer.  It 
results  from  this  that  he  finds  ri'scmblniices  between  colors,  or  confuses 
others  that  the  normal  observer  ttnds  dilfercnt;  for  instance,  red  and 
green. 

A  most  significant  fart  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  coloring 
pigment  in  the  liuman  organism  is  shown  by  its  presence  in  the 
ganglia  of  all  the  sense-oi^ns.  It  is  found  in  the  olfactory 
ganglia  in  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  a  coloring  matter,  called 
melaninc,  is  abundant  in  tlie  hair,  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  in  the 
epidermis.  This  coloring  pigment  is  most  abundant  in  the  black 
and  brown  races,  and  h?ss  so  in  tlie  yellow  and  whit<?  races.  It  is 
almost  eaitirelif  absent  in  the  nervous  ganylia  of  Aib'moe.  ^  . 
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Color  gives  power  to  the  passions  and  emotions,  for  color 
denotes  heat,  power,  and  vigor,  and  the  deeply-colored  exliibit 
more  ardor  in  love  and  more  strength  in  hate  than  those  of  fiiirer- 
colored  complexions.  The  reason  lor  this  is  that  color  is  a  product 
of  tlie  glands  and  the  arterial  circulation,  and  is  a  primitive  or 
organic  quality.  Now,  the  glands  are  directly  concerned  in  the 
production  of  emotions,  and  some  of  the  glands,  the  reader  wiU 
recall,  are  the  hascs  of  Amativeness,  Friendship,  Mirthfulness, 
Love  of  Young,  Benevolence,  and  other  traits.  Color  assists  force, 
and  the  muscular  system  in  tlic  well-colored  possesses  more  general 
vigor  than  the  muscles  of  the  pallid  person,  whose  muscles  exhibit 
the  same  degree  of  muscular  development;  hence,  force  and  resist- 
ance, as  well  as  all  the  destructive  and  combative  tendencies,  are 
greater,  not  only  in  dark  races,  but  in  dark  individuals  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  where  tlie  grade  of  development  is  similar  in  other 
respects.  It  is  true  that  among  the  dark-eyed  and  dark-complex- 
ioned there  will  be  found  persons  of  as  great  refinement  and  purity 
of  life  as  among  the  lighter-colored,  who  possess  but  few  combative 
tendencies,  and  exliibit  very  Uttle  force  or  resistance;  yet,  grade 
for  grade,  these  very  refineil  persons  with  dark  color  will  exhibit 
more  vigor  of  emotion,  more  intense  love  for  the  marital  companion, 
and  for  children.  They  will  also  manifest  stronger  dislikes  than 
fair  people  of  the  same  grade  of  quality. 

The  emotions  of  the  negroes  predominate,  as  a  rule,  over 
their  intellects.  Even  in  civilization  tlie  negro  is  almost  childishly 
emotional.  Their  love  for  gaudy  colors,  such  as  yellow  and  red, 
is  well  known.  They  have  not  excelled  as  artists  for  tlie  reason 
that  they  lack  the  qwiUty  essential  to  such  work.  The  greatest 
artists  are  of  the  white  races,  but  endowed  with  dense  color  of  the 
eyes,  skin,  and  complexion. 

The  color-sense  is  common  to  all  races,  but  is  less  in  those 
inhabiting  the  most  northerly  climes.  The  Laplanders  and  Finns 
exhibit  less  love  of  color  and  less  talent' in  combining  colors,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  more  southerly  countries.  Their  countr>*  is 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  and  in  their  short 
summers  very  few  bright-colored  flowers  and  birds  are  observed ; 
hence,  their  color-sense  receives  but  little  stimulus  from  Nature. 

The  color-sense,  as  I  have  shown,  is  essential  to  life  and 
health.  It  is  thercibre  general,  and  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  races  in  varying  degrees.  The  oldest  objects  of  ait  preserved 
in  the  great  museums  of  Euroi>e  exhibit  many  remains  of  the  art 
of  coloring.  Not  only  are  specimens  of  fine  colors  found  in  the 
remains  of  Greek  art,  but  the  potteries  of  primitive  races,  viz., 
the  Peruvian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  New  2£e^g^n||ami&h  us 
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evidences  of  the  presence  of  a  liigh  degree  of  the  color-sense 
among  them. 

A  large  majority  of  persons  in  every  community  can  be  taught 
the  art  of  painting  quite  easily,  for,  as  I  have  shown,  color  is  a 
physiological  constituent  of  man,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  hues  and 
meanings  is  essential  to  liis  protection  and  safety.  Color  forms  the 
basis  of  many  trades  and  professions,  and  is  therefore  of  great 
ira^wrtancc  to  mankind.  Yet  there  are  many  grades  between  a 
yair  degree  of  the  color-sense  and  a  gen'uis  for  painting.  The 
lowest  and  most  barbarous  races  exhibit  considerable  skill  in  the 
use  of  colors,  as  shown  in  their  personal  decoration  in  tattooing 
and  in  embroideries  with  the  quills  and  feathers  of  birds,  etc.  The 
North  American  Indians  are  quite  artistic  in  the  use  of  l>eads  and 
feathers  in  their  art  works,  while  the  Mexican  Indians  exhibit  their 
capacity  ibr  coloring  in  pottery  and  other  wares. 

Color  everywlipre  exhibits  power,  as  I  have  shown  previously. 
The  greatest  artists  are  those  who  exhibit  the  most  color  personally ; 
so  the  greatest  orators  are  those  who  are  well  colored.  Daniel 
Webster,  the  most  eminent  of  American  orators,  possessed  very 
dark  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion,  and  many  other  illustrious  orators, 
actors,  and  elocutionists  are  distinguished  for  the  fine,  deep  color 
of  their  hair,  eyes,  and  skin.  Color  gives  the  power  for  zeal, 
fervor,  and  enthusiasm,  which  in  genhises  is  called  the  "sacred 
fire."  It  is  the  exciting  cause  of  vehemence,  invective,  and  sar- 
casm, which  so  distingubhed  Mirabeau,  the  greatest  of  French 
orators.  I  dai*e  affirm  that  no  orator  has  achieved  eminence  who 
had  very  light  eyes  an<l  very  light  hair,  and  a  pallid  complexion. 
No  poet  or  actor  has  ever  been  known  to  fame  who  lacked  the 
essential  facility  of  Color,  either  in  his  skin,  hair,  or  eyes.  The 
writings  of  all  our  great  poets  teem  with  descriptions  of  colors  in 
Nature,  and  in  their  delineation  of  human  characters.  A  poet  des- 
titute of  chromatic  sense  would  paint  his  pen-pictures  in  a  minor 
key,  and  would  spread  a  sombre  and  Quakerish  hue  over  all  his 
scenes;  but,  if  he  possess  a  decidedly  strong  color-sense,  he  will 
impart  warmth  and  vigor  to  all  he  writes,  whether  describing  colors 
or  not.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  actor,  for  he  who  is  well- 
colored  imparts  force,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  to  liis  acting.  And 
the  minister,  too,  is  indebted  in  a  «>;reat  measure  to  his  color  for 
eloquence.  I  have  met  a  fine  musical  composer  who  just  missed 
being  a  genius  throtigh  lack  of  color.  He  had  black  eyes  and 
hair  and  a  sallow  complexion,  and  his  compositions  were  mainly 
in  minor  keys, — solemn,  pathetic,  slow,  and  lacking  that  verve 
vigor,  dash,  and  vivacity  of  movement  which  characteiize  the 
compositions  of  those  more  decidedly  and  more  bi^}||}]^^£^l9^{e 
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The  varjdng  grades  and  shades  of  color  observed  in  the 
different  individuals  of  the  artistic  classes  will  mark  the  several 
degrees  of  power  and  intensity  exhibited  in  their  actions  and  works. 

The  meanings  which  Nature  attaches  to  color,  and  by  which 
we  must  be  guided  in  our  interpretations  of  her  signals,  are  patent 
to  all  who  have  given  to  the  subject  any  considerable  degree  of 
observation  or  reflection.  Black-eyed,  dark-skinned  persons,  with 
red  cheeks  and  lips,  are  fervid  and  intense  in  all  tlieir  acts,  are 
capable  of  great  endurance,  are  tough,  and  of  very  strong  and 
decided  feelings,  and  give  vent  to  them  and  their  opinions  in  most 
positive  and  unmistakable  terms;  with  black  eyes,  black  hair,  and 
sallow  complexion,  are  more  guarded  and  reticent,  yet  feel  almost 
as  strongly  as  the  former,  and  possess  nearly  as  violent  passions 
and  emotions.  Both  these  classes  are  good  lovers  and  good  haters, 
with  strong  and  high  tempers.  The  firat  class  are  generally 
dramatic  in  their  tastes,  if  of  high  and  fine  quality,  and  possessed 
of  a  suitable  brain  system.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  iron  in  these 
two  classes,  and  their  color  is  derived  partly  from  the  oxygenation 
of  that  element  in  the  blood;  hence,  those  in  whom  this  mineral 
predominates  as  a  ruling  element  arc  well  adapted  to  work  in  iron 
and  other  dark  metals  and  substances.  Men  thus  organized  gravi- 
tate naturally  to  such  work.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  tliose  who  work  in  foundries  are  black-eyed, 
black-haired  men,  with  dark  complexions ;  while  those  engaged  in 
the  pattern-making  department,  where  tlie  wooden  patterns  are 
made  for  the  castings,  exhibit  .every  grade  and  shade  of  the  light 
complexions,  ranging  from  the  lightest  blonde  to  the  chatain.  In 
my  investigations  in  foundries  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  even 
one  very  dark  person  in  the  wood-workers'  department  Black- 
smiths, as  a  rule,  are  dark-complexioned,  or,  at  all  events,  very  few 
fair  men  enter  into  this  field  of  labor.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
minute  and  infinitesimal  portions  of  iron  enter  into  the  system  of 
iron-workers  by  inhalation,  and  so  affect  the  system  that  only 
those  who  have  already  a  good  degree  of  iron  in  their  compositions 
are  able  to  work  continuously  with  this  metal,  and  that  the  light- 
haired  men  are  unable  to  assimilate  the  amount  of  iron  received  in 
liomceopathic  doses  into  the  system  while  thus  engaged.  How 
far  this  may  apply  I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  that  the  darker- 
hned  men  are  engaged  as  iron-workers  can  be  proven  by  all  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  any  number  of  foundries  and 
machine-shops. 

Black  hair  and  black  eyes,  with  a  fair  complexion,  indicates 
great  intensity  of  the  passions  and  emotions.  Hair  which  presents 
a  bluish-black  color,  together  witli  a  sallow  or  Uyi.d  complexion, 
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is  associated  with  passions  almost  abnormal  in  their  intensity 
of  desire,  and  this  class  of  characters,  when  under  strong  excite- 
ment of  the  passions,  are  apt  to  prove  dangerous.  Love,  hate,  and 
jealousy  are  all  strongly  develoi)ed,  and  the  luirestrained  indul- 
gence in  these  emotions  leads  to  crime.  This  last  combination  of 
color  is  seldom,  if  ever,  accompanied  with  fine  quality,  hence  its 
possessors  have  none  of  the  restraining  influences  of  refinement. 

Black  hair,  accom|)anied  by  eyes  which  change  from  black  to 
a  metallic  red,  which  glitter  and  appear  to  the  obsen'er  as  if  they 
had  great  depth,  are  indicative  of  diabolical  and  i>crfcctly  luiscra- 
pulous  character.  Fortunately,  this  combination  is  very  rare. 
I  have  met  with  three  persons  only  in  my  life  who  exhibited  this 
combination  of  color.  One  of  these  characters  was  a  noted  abor- 
tionist ;  another  was  an  infamous  debauchee,  seducer,  and  sensual- 
ist. The  form  of  the  eyes,  together  with  the  color,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  eyes  of  the  last  mentioned  were  wide  iiom  side 
to  side  and  the  vertical  measurement  not  correspondingly  wide. 
They  were  true  "  polygamic  eyes,"  like  those  of  the  Polynesians. 

Blue-eyed  women  generally  are  attracted  by  black-eyed  men, 
and  blue-eyed  men  are  drawn  toward  black-eyed  women.  If  the 
bodily  forma  of  the  diversely -colored  are  not  too  nivdt  alike  this 
combination  is  an  excellent  one  in  marriage,  but  if  the  respective 
parties  possess  about  equal  proportions  of  the  vegetativ  e,  thoracic, 
muscular,  osseous,  or  brain  forms  the  union  would  not  be  desira- 
ble on  account  of  the  bad  effect  upon  offspring.  Black-haired 
and  black-eyed  men  and  women  make  the  most  ardent  marital 
companions,  and,  if  possessed  of  fair  or  average  Conscientiousness, 
are  most  steadfast  and  enduring  in  their  affections.  Tlicir  pas- 
sions are  strong,  and  where  tlie  quahty  is  coarse  they  exhibit  a 
great  deal  of  sensuality,  but  with  fine  hair  and  fine,  clear  skin 
they  evince  ardor  with  refinement,  sensitiveness,  and  sentimentality. 
A  man  of  criminal  proclivities,  if  black-haired  and  dark-eyed, 
makes  a  more  desperate  and  dangei*ous  villain  than  a  fair  man  ;  he 
possesses  more  capacity  for  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  and  is  more 
secretive  and  enduring  in  his  plots  and  schemes. 

Black-eyed^  black-haired  j>ermn8^  possessed  of  a  high  moral 
and  rehgious  disposition,  allied  to  a  good  intellect,  exhibit  tremen- 
dous force  in  these  directions,  and  are  noted  for  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  work  and  incite  others  to  action.  John  Howaixl, 
the  world-renowned  philanthropist,  possessed  black  hair  and  dark 
eyes.  His  benevolence  was  only  equalled  by  his  power  of  endur- 
ance, which  took  him  to  the  most  inhospitable  climes  in  the  cause 
of  suffering  humanity.  Many  distinguished  revivalists  are  men 
of  dense  color  and  corresponding  force  and  energy.       ^  , 
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The  dark  races  are  not  so  progressive  as  the  lighter  races, — 

not  as  susceptible  to  improvement.  Those  races  which  have  re- 
mained stationai7  in  color — as,  for  example,  the  Chinese,  the  In- 
dians, the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  etc. — are  less  progressive  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  who  are  vari-colored. 

It  is  the  same  with  animals ;  the  least  improvable  are  those 
who  exhibit  a  single  color  only  of  eyes  and  hair,  as,  for  example, 
several  species  of  bears,  the  panther,  and  some  others.  The  dog 
and  horse  are  vari-colored,  and  are  capable  of  very  high  breeding, 
and  are  teachable  and  progressive.  Intermingling  of  any  of  the 
light  with  the  dark  varieties  of  the  Caucasian  race,  in  marriage, 
improves  the  species ;  but  a  mingling  of  the  darker  classes  of  the 
Caucasian  race  with  dark,  undeveloped  races  degrades  the  species, 
as,  for  example,  a  mingling  of  the  Spanish  with  the  Indian  and 
Negro,  or  Chinese  with  Portuguese,  or  white  with  the  Negro. 
There  is  no  possible  advance  in  mixtures  of  similar  colors.  The 
crossing  of  the  white  race  with  the  negro  produces  the  mulatto, 
who  are  never  so  strong  and  long-hved  as  the  original  African,  nor 
as  mentally  giiled  and  healthy  as  the  white  race.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  seen  a  very  aged  mulatto.  They  are  usually  weak,  scrofu- 
lous, consumptive,  and  short-lived.  Tlie  fusion  of  white  with 
black  is  detrimental  in  every  way,  while  the  crossing  of  dark 
Caucasians  with  negroes  or  Indians  almost  always  creates  low, 
criminal,  and  brutal  types. 

A  combination  of  darlMue  eyes  and  hlack  hair  is  often  found 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  and  Celtiberian  races, — in  the 
Portuguese,  Irish,  Welsh,  Spanish,  and  Italians,  for  example.  It 
produces  a  rare  kind  of  beauty,  regarded  from  the  art  stand-point. 
The  disposition  associated  with  this  peculiar  combination  is  char- 
acterized by  an  "artless  artfulness,"  by  great  capacity  for  intrigue 
in  love,  politics,  and  business,  with  great  apparent  candor  and  sin- 
cerity, while  the  real  thought  and  design  are  entirely  and  most 
skillfully  hidden  in  the  innermost  recesses.  In  this  combination 
is  seen  the  depth  and  power  of  the  black-haired,  dark  species,  with 
(apparently)  the  openness  and  fmnkness  of  the  light-liued  class. 
Where  this  combination  co-exists  with  a  superior  intellect  the  char- 
acter will  evince  great  political  aptitudes  or  uncommon  skill  in 
planning  large  commercial  enterprises,  or  will  excel  in  diplomacy 
and  similar  pursuits,  depending  ibr  direction  upon  the  faculties  in 
combination.  In  women  this  combination  of  hair  and  eyes  is 
often  associated  with  great  cunning  in  love  affairs  and  a  large 
amount  of  plot  and  counterplot,  of  small  intrigues  and  petty 
trickery  of  a  perfectly  useless  sort,  while  the  countenance  and  ex- 
pressions and  voice  and  manners  resemble  those  of  a  confiding, 
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artless  child.  This  class  of  people  are  usually  very  charming  and 
engaging  in  social  intercourse,  and  always  deep  in  love  affairs,  of 
which  they  contrive  to  carry  on  several  at  once.  Indeed,  plotting 
and  planning  seem  to  be  the  life  of  this  class.  As  lawyers,  they 
are  astute,  secretive,  and  politic;  in  roguery,  deep  and  designing; 
as  worldlings,  they  do  not  permit  society  to  get  tlie  better  of 
tliem ;  as  parents,  they  scheme  lor  their  children ;  as  friends,  sus- 
picious and  unreliable ;  as  beauties,  often  of  the  liigliest  art-order, 
with  arch  (apparently),  sliy,  and  vivacious,  cunning  little  ways, 
which  are  very  taking.  Wlien  the  hair  is  curly — as  it  often  is 
with  this  combination — musical  or  imitative  talent  of  some  sort 
will  be  exhibited,  as  well  as  lack  of  integrity.  If  the  hair  be 
coarse  the  talent  and  power  exhibited  will  be  of  a  lower  order 
than  if  it  be  fine. 

Bhie  eyes^  wi'fh  dark-hroicn  Iiair  and  with  clear,  red  and  white 
complexion,  and  fine  hair  and  skin,  belong  to  amiable,  pure- 
minded  characters,  with  capacity  for  improv(;ment  and  progress, 
usually  intelligent  and  refined,  with  a  moderate  development  of 
amativeness  and  temper;  they  are  more  calm  than  the  black-eyed, 
and  evince  less  jealousy,  revenge,  and  enthusiasm,  and  can  become 
excellent  painters,  but  will  use  the  more  delicate  colors. 

I  have  observed  great  indefinitcncss  and  contrariety  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  describing  certain  colors  of  the  eyes.  Many  persons 
term  a  brown  or  hazel  eye  "giay."  Now,  in  using  the  term  gray 
I  apply  it  to  those  eyes  that  are  a  mixture  of  blue  and  uhiie. 
The  light  gray  are  more  v^hiie  tlian  blue  ;  the  dark  gray  are  more 
bine  than  tchite.  It  is  esst;ntial  to  keep  this  dis<'rimination  of 
colors  fixed  in  the  mind,  else  erroneous  meanings  will  be  attached 
to  the  several  colors  of  the  eyes. 

Liglif'gray  e//e«,  v:Uh  lUjld'hrmm  or  fair  ludr^  often  disclose 
mathematical  and  calculative  tendencies,  and,  with  a  good  brain 
form  in  combination,  philosophical  tastes  and  capacities.  The 
emotions  and  passions  aie  not  so  intense  nor  so  enduring  as  in 
those  who  exhibit  darker-colored  eyes  and  hair.  This  class  also 
possess  a  selfish,  ])lanning,  calculative  spirit,  and  evince  very 
little  warmth  of  affection ;  yet,  with  Fiiendsliip  or  Benevolence 
large,  will  show  sympathy  and  friendship  in  a  sluggish  sort  of 
manner,  and  it  will  not  be  so  intense  and  enduring  as  with  the 
deeper-colored.  Wlxen  the  inherited  quality  is  fine  a  great  deal 
of  natural  refinement  will  be  present,  but  with  coarse  quality  the 
character  will  be  very  cold-blooded,  tin  sympathetic,  and  selfishly 
calculative.  A  certain  degree  of  suspicion  accompanies  the  light- 
gray  eye,  and  greediness,  too;  jealousy  and  envy  are  also  very 
easUy  aroused,  and  often  without  occasion.     The  mental  and 
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moral  deficiencies  indicated  by  such  lack  of  color  as  this  peculiar 
combination  discloses  are  usually  accompanied  by  grave  physio- 
logical defects.  There  is  likely  to  be  congenital  weakness  of  the 
kidneys  or  of  the  generative  system ;  a  lack  of  tlie  color^lements 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  prevents  tliat  iniegrit}/  or  soundness  of  or- 
ganization which  a  normal  degree  of  color  produces.  The  physi- 
cal defects  may  not  become  apparent  until  the  age  of  puberty  or 
later,  when  some  pathognomic  crisis  reveals  them. 

Very  h^JU,  almost  colorless  eyes  ami  hair  and  colorless  or 
|MiUid  skin  denote  weakness,  generally  of  a  scrofulous  or  consumi> 
tive  tendency.  This  color  is  often  accompanied  by  weakness  of 
'  vision,  deafness,  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  white  swellings  of  the 
joints,  as  is  the  case  with  Albmos.  Those  with  these  indications 
should  never  intermarry,  as  the  result  to  offspring  would  be  liiji^hly 
disastrous.  The  mentality  of  this  class  is  never  of  a  very  gifted 
character.  They  are,  from  the  very  qualitj'  and  conformation  of 
their  organs,  weakly.  Their  minds  partake  of  this  enfeebled  con- 
dition. They  are  generally  surface  people,  like  the  pure  blondes. 
They  have  little  sympathy  for  others,  and  are  much  absorbed  in 
the  adornment  of  self.  They  can  ne\'er  become  good  colorists  in 
the  arts  and  industries.  This  type  of  people  woiUd  soon  die  out  if 
intending  parents  would  abide  by  physiognomical  laws,  and  cease 
to  perpetuate  this  almost  helpless  and  useless  species. 

Flaxen  hair  and  him  eyes  indicate  impulse,  affection,  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  sensitiveness,  taste,  purity, — if  the  hair  be 
fine, — and,  if  wavy  or  curly,  a  degree  of  imaginative  abilit)  . 
Many  poets  exhibit  this  combination.  Where  the  hair  is  fine  the 
manners  will  be  gentle  and  refined,  and  tastes  delicate.  As  a  rule, 
this  class  does  not  exhibit  great  endurance  or  ardor. 

Sandy  hair^  if  coarse,  denotes  grossness  and  very  ordinarj' 
abilities.  If  the  hair  be  fine,  delicacy  of  feeling  and  impulsive 
action  will  be  exhibited.  It  is  not  usually  an  indication  of  as  great 
longevity  as  the  darker  hues.  The  ^me  may  be  said  of  all  the 
very  light  shades  of  hair  and  eyes. 

The  darlc-gray  eye^  in  con^nnalion  with  hlack  or  dark-brown 
hair  and  lashes^  is  usually  accompanied  by  talent  of  some  sort, 
and  denotes  coolness,  with  considerable  intensity  of  feeling  and 
devotion  to  purpose.  With  a  clear,  fair  skin  and  fine  quality,  the 
character  will  be  refined  and  energetic. 

Jled  hair  and  dark-rhesinnf  eyes  reveal  great  intensity  of 
feeling,  secretivencss,  and  capacity  for  plotting.  If  the  quali^  be 
fine,  we  may  look  for  considerable  natural  inteUigence,  refinement, 
and  ambition ;  but,  if  the  hair  be  coarse,  strong  animal  passions, 
insincerity,  and  a  common  oMer  of  mentality  are  indicated. 
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Red  hair  and  blue  eyes  (if  the  quality  be  fine)  denote  ardor, 
impulse,  sincerity,  purity,  quick  temper,  ambition,  and,  if  the  hair 
be  wavy  or  curly,  considerable  imitative  talent, — sesthetic,  poetic, 
or  dramatic.  If  the  hair  be  coarse,  sensuality,  lack  of  refinement, 
and  strong  passions  will  be  exhibited.  Red-haired  people  of  every 
grade  are  aspiring  and  ambitious,  and  may  be  found  in  positions 
of  authority,  such  as  superintendents,  tcacliers,  overseers,  (breraen, 
and  directors.  There  is,  doubtless,  more  sulphur  in  the  composition 
of  red-haired  people  than  in  other  ty}>es.  It  is  this  mineral  which 
gives  clearness  to  the  skin  and  color  to  the  hair. 

Avhnm  hair  ami  blue  eyes  denote  tenacity  of  purpose,  ardor, 
warmth  of  afiiection,  and  strong  emotions ;  with  fine  quality,  are 
intelligent  and  capable  of  progress. 

Dark-red  hair  denotes  (if  fine)  strength,  vigor,  and  virtuous 
inclinations,  with  sti^ong,  stable  emotions  and  deep  affections.  If 
accompanied  by  blue  eyes,  frankness,  purity,'  and  noble  aspirations 
are  indicated ;  if  brown  eyes  are  observed  in  combination,  tlie  char- 
acter will  evince  more  secretiveness  and  ca^city  for  scheming  and 
planning.  When  the  hair  and  skin  are  coarse,  with  the  above 
colors  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  animal  passions  will  be  strong,  and  a 
great  deal  of  low  cunning  and  trickery  will  be  exhibited. 

Yellmrheyed  people^  with  hrotr7i,  yel}ov\  or  fair  hair,  are  de- 
ceptive, suspicious,  cruel,  and  jealous;  with  dark  l»air,  are  revenge- 
fiil  and  low.  I  have  never  observed  any  one  with  yellow  or  gi-eenish 
eyes  who  exhibited  great  mental  powers.  It  is  a  sign  of  inl'eriority, 
and  if  this  colored  eye  is  oblique  in  sliape,  like  that  of  a  cat,  the 
disposition  is  tricky  and  treacherous,  as  exhibited  by  the  Mongolian 
and  other  bias-eyed  races.  Tliis  class  may  show  considerable  sym- 
pathy toward  others,  owing  to  the  warmth  imparted  l)y  the  amount 
of  color,  but  it  will  not  be  accompanied  by  consistency,  sincerity, 
and  truthfulness.  Yellow  and  greenish  eyes  are  found  in  the  most 
sly,  treacherous,  tricky,  cruel,  and  dcceitiul  animals,  such  as  the 
panther,  the  hyena,  the  leopard,  the  puma,  the  fox,  and  cat. 

Mixed,  mottled,  or  spotted  eyes  show  a  mixture  of  blood — a 
crossing  of  two  or  more  distinct  races — within  two  gencnitions. 
This  is  an  infallible  law  of  physiognomy.  Crossing  usually  pro- 
duces talent  or  improvement  of  some  kind,  but  at  the  same  time 
induces  jealousy  and  suspicion,  secretiveness  and  insincerity,  par- 
ticularly if  the  eye  is  spotted  with  yellow  and  gi-een.  It  seems  as 
if  the  opposing  elements  of  tlie  blood  and  tissm's  had  not  fused  or 
harmonized.  After  two  or  three  generations  the  eyes  of  offspring 
become  uniform  in  color,  and  more  truenem  is  exhibited. 

The  normal  distribution  of  red  color  in  the  human  face  and 
body  is  found  in  the  cheeks,  dun,  and  Ups,  very  slight  in  tlie 
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nostrils  and  eyelids,  but  where  it  exceeds  a  certain  degree  of  delicacy 
in  the  eyelids  it  is  a  sign  of  abnormal  or  inflammatory  conditions. 
The  ears,  also,  should  present  a  clear  pink  or  red  appearance,  and, 
wlien  the  sldn  is  thin  and  the  nervous  system  sensitive,  the  ears 
will  always  appear  well  colored,  if  healtli  be  present.  The  outer 
part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  should  present  a  bright>red  color. 
A  vivid  color  in  this  part  of  the  hand  is  a  great  beauty,  and,  with 
a  fine  skin,  denotes  extreme  sensitiveness  to  all  external  influences 
and  a  keen  mentality.  The  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hand 
and  fingers  should  exhibit  a  red  or  i)inkish  color,  and,  if  the  skin 
be  fine  and  thin,  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  tlnimb  will  be  quite 
distinctly  traced.  The  extremities  of  the  toes  possess  color,  also 
the  entire  plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  except  the  hollow  arch  be- 
tween the  toe-joints  and  the  heel,  wliich  is  lighter  colored  than  the 
surrounding  parts.  Excess  of  color  in  the  lips,  cheeks^  chin,  and 
eyelids  denotes  feverish  or  inflammatory  action,  and  is  symptom- 
atic of  the  dift'erent  diseases,  according  to  the  feature  in  which  the 
color  is  excessive.  The  color  in  the  cheeks  in  youth  is  most  de- 
cided in  the  htcer  part^  extending  in  some  cases  down  onto  the 
neck.  As  age  advances  it  rises  higher,  and  often  appears  upon  the 
cheek-bones.  The  great  mistake  which  those  who  use  cosmetics 
make,  hi  applying  rouge  to  the  face,  is  in  placing  it  upon  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  dieek  in  their  endeavors  to  look  more  youthful.  Now, 
in  doing  this,  they  show  utter  ignorance  of  Nature,  as  well  as  of 
art,  for  art  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of  Nature. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  significance  of  the  several 
colors  in  the  human  race  tlie  meanings  of  the  several  fonns  of  the 
eye  have  been  omitted ;  they  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
"  The  Human  Face."  The  reader  can  make  tlie  combination  of 
Form  with  Color  for  himself,  and,  like  an  example  in  arithmetic,  he 
can  "  sum  it  all  up  togetlier."  Suflicient  has  been  shown,  however, 
to  prove  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a  defect  in  the  chemi- 
cal combination  of  the  materials  composing  the  human  oi^;anism 
induces  diseased  conditions  of  the  several  systems  and  functions, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  diminished  mental  activities  and  moral 
power  and  proclivities.  Color  is  a  chemical  effect  produced  by  a 
variety  of  causes.  It  is  essential  to  our  mental  and  moral  welfare 
that  the  right  proportion  of  color  should  be  mingled  in  our  food  in 
the  natural  way,  and  that  we  should  obtain  from  the  sunlight  suf- 
ficient of  its  color  chemically  combined  in  our  organisms  to  produce 
moml,  mental,  and  physical  harmony,  without  which  mankind  can- 
not be  moral,  healthful,  or  perfectly  balanced.  Tlie  cultivation  of 
the  color-sense  should  be  commenced  in  childhood  and  continue 
through  life.    We  cannot  know  too  much  about  Color.    Let  chil- 
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dren  be  taiight  first  from  Nature  and  their  every-day  surroundings ; 
then,  gmdually,  as  their  minds  can  grasp  it,  teach  them  experi- 
mentally the  scientific  production  of  color,  its  use,  meanings,  and 
importance  to  man,  bird,  beast,  fish,  insect,  and  to  the  entire  uni- 
verse. 

SANATRTINESS. 

Definition, — Sanativeness  is  derived  from  Sanative,  which, 
according  to  Webster,  is  "having  the  power  to  cure  or  heal;  heal- 
ing; curing;  having  the  tendency  to  heal."  The  scope  of  this 
&culty  is  wider  than  this,  and  means  also  Health,  Love  of  Life, 
the  natural  doctor,  nurse,  and  healer;  tenacity,  endurance,  and 
good  recuperative  powers.  Large  Sanativeness  gives  the  capacity 
to  impart  health  to  others  by  advice,  nursing,  and  manipulation ; 
with  a  good  mental  system  in  combination,  natural  qualifications 
for  medication  or  surgery  will  be  manifested. 

An  excess  of  this  faculty  is  not  to  be  avoided. 

Deficient  Sanativeness  leads  to  premature  decay  and  early 
death.  It  unfits  one  to  cope  with  disease  and  renders  one  incapa- 
ble of  treating  or  healing  the  sick.  It  deprives  one  of  a  strong 
love  of  life,  thereby  rendering  the  individual  incapable  to  a  great 
extent  of  resisting  disease  or  injuries. 

The  signs  of  deficient  Sanativeness  are  various.  The  most 
prominent  facial  signs  are  narrow  and  long,  thin  face ;  hollow 
cheeks ;  small,  depressed  nose  and  pinched  nostrils ;  narrow  head 
and  sunken  temples ;  narrow  and  receding  chin ;  a  bluish,  sallow, 
pallid,  or  transparent  complexion.  The  bodily  signs  are  shown 
by  long,  slim  neck ;  narrow  and  sloping  shoulders,  sunken  chest, 
flat  abdomen ;  thin,  fiat  muscles  and  small  bones ;  long,  thin,  flexible, 
and  transparent  fingers.  Some  persons  exhibit  several  of  these 
^gns,  while  others  disclose  all  of  them. 

Fiicitil  ami  Bmldy  S'igua. — There  are  many  types  of  the 
human  family  in  which  the  laculty  of  Sanativeness  is  apjwirent,  but 
its  signs  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  sexes,  and  races,  making  allow- 
ance, however,  for  tlie  differences  in  size  and  racial  forms. 

The  general  facial  signs  are  as  follow,  viz.,  relative  breadth 
of  the  forehead,  full  temiiles,  breadth  of  face  outwardly  from  the 
eyes  and  just  below  them  (this  is  one  sign  of  the  natural  doctor, 
nurse,  and  healer),  high  and  broad  nose,  broad  nostrils,  fxdl  cheeks, 
full  lips,  broad  chin,  healthy  color,  clear  skin,  and  bright  eyes. 
The  bcMlily  signs  are  sltown  by  relative  width  of  shoulders,  good- 
sized  neck,  high  chest,  round  muscular  body  (or  a  well-propor- 
tioned one),  full  muscles,  strong  bones,  and  full  abdomen. 

Description  of  Sanativeness. — Sanativeness  is  a  term  which 
well  expresses  the  power  for  healing  and  the  quality  or  state  of 
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healtlifulncss.  Tliis  quality  includes  love  of  life,  together  with  a 
tenacious  cliiif^ing  to  life  and  a  determined  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of"  disease.  The  same  condition  which  causes  liealtli 
gives  the  capacit)*  to  impart  health  to  others  in  several  ways,  among 
which  may  Ik;  mentioned  intuitive  comprehension  of  bodily  states 
and  changes  of  conditions  and  assistance  by  suggestion  of  hy- 
gienic measures,  by  hand-rubbing  and  manipulations  of  the  body, 
by  administerhig  remedies  which  experience  and  study  have  tauo^ht 

as  suitable,  and  by  sui'gical 
aid,  which  is  in  some  a 
mitiiral  giff^  yet  which  the 
majority  of  surgeons  are 
obliged  to  learn  by  exj^eri- 
ence.     That  surgery  is  a 
natural  gift  in  some  fami- 
lies is  well  known.  Tlie 
celebrated    Sweet  family, 
of   Milford,  Connecticut, 
were  "natural  bone-setters," 
and  this  talent  was  exhib- 
ited in  several  generations. 
Even  the  children  of  the 
family  evinced  a  remark- 
able   faculty   for  setting 
bones,  and  showed  their 
skill,  I  am  told,  by  prac- 
ticing upon  cats  and  other 
animals,  first  dislocating 
their  joints  and  then  re- 
placing them  as  a  playful 
experiment.   Thousands  of 
persons,   'without  instruc- 
tion, are  capable  of  nursing 
the  sick,  and  show  a  gen- 
uine love  for  this  profession, 
and  when  this  class  of  per- 
sons add  systematic,  scientific  training  to  their  natural  aptitudes 
they  are  most  successful  in  relicvin«j  and  curing  tlie  sick.  Natural 
healers  (and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  |M^rsons  with  this  gift  in 
every  community,  known  and  xnikuown)  delight  to  exercise  their 
liealiug  gifts  upon  those  afflicted  witlx  disease,  by  spontaneous  ma- 
nipulations of  the  body  and  limbs.    Tliis  phase  of  the  faculty  of 
Sanativeness  is  common  to  many  sjxicies  of  animals,  as  has  been 
noted  by  naturalists,  many  instances  being  related  by  them  of  the 
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ftreaws  the  hikhettl  deeree  of  ability  to  heal  by  marili>u- 
ating  the  liniiK*  and  the  IkmIv.  The  power  which  this 
lady  exliiliitsfor  (liagnottiug  db<e:i8CH  may  well  l>e  riuiked 
as  a  ''Neveiith  senile."  She  seems  to  be  a  perennial 
fountain  of  health,  and  is  probably  the  most  gifted 
bealer  in  the  world.  To  a  strong  domestic  nature  !<he 
adds  a  love  of  art  and  nuisic,  her  flne  muscular  endow- 
ment giving  this  capacity.  Her  complexion  is  clear  re<l 
and  wnite.  and  her  Wlilv  vigor  remarkatile,  a  debt  i^he 
owes  to  the  giXHl  oatmeal  porriiige  of  her  Scotch  ancex- 
lors.  The  s^tns  for  Ainativem-ss,  Love  of  Young,  of 
Home,  and  of  < 'OUntrv  are  large :  so,  also,  are  the  signs 
for  BcncTolcnee,  Hosititalltv,  Frien<lship,  Mirthful- 
oess,  (!olor.  Approbativeiiess,  Fl^mnps^  Self-esteem, 
Modesty,  Human  Nature,  Analysis,  H<>]>e,  Tonstnict- 
Ivenesf^  Form,  Hlie,  Ideality,  I^iiiguage,  Music,  Time, 
Self-will,  Preseienee,  and  Intuition. 
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methods  used  by  brute  creatures  to  restore  tlieir  health  and  that 
of  others  of  tlieir  kind  by  assistance  in  simple  surgery — sympathy, 
shown  by  assistance  of  various  kinds — nursing,  bringing  food  to 
those  disabled,  etc.  Not  only  do  various  sjiecies  of  the  liigher  ani- 
mals assist  each  other  to  regain  tiieir  health,  but  they  have  in 
many  instances  acted  as  nurses  and  guardians  of  helpless  or 
drunken  masters,  saving  their  lives  from  fire,  and  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  mastei-s  \vhile  in  fits,  or  who  had  fallen  into  ditches, 
or  wlio  were  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  fire,  etc. 

AU  human  experience 
points  to  the  fact  tliat  San- 
ativeness,  or  the  faculty 
which  sustains  and  restores 
health,  is  a  normal  and 
primitive  function,  being 
common  alike  to  man  and 
the  brute  creation.  Indeed, 
we  may  go  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  life,  to  the  vege- 
table, and  to  the  crystal  in, 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
we  shall  note  the  iact  that 
even  plants  and  trees  pos- 
sess the  power  of  self- 
healing,  when  injured,  and 
some  crystals,  by  time  and 
a  proper  environment,  as- 
sume again  their  natural 
forms  when  violence  has 
changed  them.  Whole- 
ness, soundness,  normalcy 
and  healthfulnoss  are  ordi- 
nances of  Nature,  without 
which  neither  man,  animal, 
nor  plant  could  survive  the  slightest  woruid  or  disorder.  The  heel- 
ing power  must  reside  within;  it  does  not  exist  in  the  apothecary's 
bottle.  like  true  religion  and  true  morality,  it  is  a  component  of 
man  by  Nature.  This  truth  should  teach  us  the  religious  duty  of 
making  the  body  sound  by  all  reasonable  methods,  in  order  that 
our  offspring  may  inherit  the  tendency  to  Sanativoness. 

The  faculty  which  presides  over  health  and  healing,  and 
which  gives  a  love  of  life,  is  related  to  all  the  primitive  faculties 
pfimarily,  and  to  all  tlie  higher  or  mental  Acuities  secondly.  Those 
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Fig.  «.— PIEATRO  ANDREA  MATTIOLI.  (PhT- 

8ICIAN,  AtTHOR,  BOTANIST.) 

Bnrn  In  Italy,  I-'iOO.  Principal  facial  niirn,  Ranative- 
nestt,  i^hown  l)y  pn)niiiient  malar  bonef.  projecting  eye- 
iMiiiPH  {sign  for  Ol*ervatinn),  width  between  the  eye*, 
balani^etl  condition  of  all  the  features.  The  law  of  the 
Htraltctit  line  and  ixiuare  governis  thio  face.  PhyaiolanB, 
like  poets,  are  Ntm,  not  niade  hy  e<lucati<in.  Tlie  pliysl- 
oenoiuy  of  Mattloii  Is  proof,  in  this  InKtanre  at  leiist, 
CI  the  above  Ktat«inent.  The  Bigne  for  Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness,  I»ve  of  H<ime,  Ixive  of  Voimii,  Bilia* 
tlveneRS,  Ainativenef)>,  Uenevnience,  Mirthf  Alness, 
Friendship,  Color,  Modi'sly,  (.'aiilioiiwieNn,  Pneumative- 
neHS,  Hope,  Analysis  Human  Nature,  Mental  Imitation, 
Const  rue  tivenens,  Iflealitv,  Veneration,  Sclf-wilL  Form, 
Size.  Ot)MrTation,  Localfty,  I^anKuage,  Order,  Rensnn, 
and  intuition  declare  thi»  to  )>e  tlie  pbvsiofrnomy  of  a 
fimtKtlam  mind,  RamentneHs,  Love  of  Truth  and  of 
KnnwledKe  are  perceptible,  while  the  sifcns  of  the  heal- 
ing power  and  capacity  are  numt  apparent. 
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in  whom  this  function  is  well  represented  eat  heartily,  breathe  well, 
sleep  profoundly,  enjoy  exercise,  and  in  all  ways  attest  that  health, 
vigor,  and  a  sound  constitution  arc  tlie  most  priceless  possessions 
of  the  human  family.  We  can  only  give  that  which  we  possess, 
and  those  who  have  a  large  degree  of  Sanativeness  are  best  able  to 
impart  the  same  to  others,  by  advice,  personal  service,  or  skillful 
medication.  The  long,  narrow-faced,  narrow-chested,  narrow- 
shouldered,  juiceless,  sapless  individual  has  no  health  to  impart, 
hence  is  to  a  great  degree  a  useless  cumberer  of  the  earth.  The 
sight  of  such  should  be  a  lesson  in  physiological  religion  to  all 
beholders,  and  a  warning  to  intending  parents  to  build  up  their 
own  constitutions  by  gymnastics  and  diet,  before  presuming  to 
become  the  constructors  of  other  human  beings. 

The  love  of  life  and  enjoyment  of  the  mere  fact  of  existence 
is  strongest  where  Sanativeness  is  best  developed,  and  parents  by 
transmitting  to  children  sound  and  healthful  bodies  endow  them 
with  a  fortune  above  price.  Not  only  does  it  give  zest  and  inspira- 
tion to  life  and  its  occupations,  but  it  enables  its  possessor  to 
recover  easily  and  quickly  from  sickness,  as  well  as  to  endure 
hardships  and  prolonged  strain  upon  the  constitution  without 
permanent  injury, 

If  Sanativeness  were  not  a  primitive  iUnction,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  sick  to  recover  and  be  made  whole.  Nature  has 
instituted  certain  laws  and  processes  which  are  self-operative,  by 
the  exercise  of  which  self-healing  is  set  in  action,  and  when  sick- 
ness or  injuries  have  changed  the  normal  condition  of  healthful- 
ness  the  reparative  methods  of  Nature  at  once  take  up  the  work 
of  restoration,  and  unless  the  subject  is  injured  beyond  the  power 
of  Nature  to  repair  this  process  goes  on  until  perfect  health  is 
regained.  This  process,  designated  by  the  ancient  medicos  as  vis 
'inedicairix  naturce^  or  "the  healing  power  of  Nature,"  is  dominant 
throughout  Nature's  broad  domain.  Plants  and  animals  are  healed 
by  this  all-pervading  law,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
remote  from  phjsicians  man  relies  wholly  upon  this  beneficent 
provision  of  Nature,  and  thus  escapes  many  ills  which  too  much 
medication  inflicts  upon  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
treated  by  an  ignoramus  posing  in  the  guise  of  an  M.D.,  made 
such,  perliaps,  by  the  possession  of  a  regular  diploma  alone,  an^ 
not  endorsed  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  All  true  phytddam  are  bom 
with  the  capacity,  instinct,  and  lo^'e  for  the  heaUng  art.  Scientific 
physiognomy  teaches  us  how  to  discover  those  upon  whom  Nature 
has  set  her  seal,  and  shows  to  whom  she  has  given  credentials  of 
fitness  for  the  highest  and  holiest  office  within  her  gift.  *'The 
healing  of  the  nations,"  by  direct  means,  requires,  above  and 
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beyond  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  tlie  most  skill,  the  highest 
natural  fitness,  and  the  most  conscientious  conduct.  We  may  be 
able  to  exist  in  great  comfort,  and  listen  to  singers  out  of  tune,  or 
to  poets  whose  rhynled  measures  halt  and  hmp,  or  gaze  upon 
pictures  that  fail  to  convey  a  meaning,  without  being  greatly 
injiu^ ;  but  when  sickness  assails  this  mortal  frame,  then  it  is  that 
the  utmost  skill,  wisdom,  and  almost  sxiperhuman  knowledge  is 
demanded  to  restore  us  to  our  wonted  health,  and  this  result  re- 
quires the  highest  powers  of  mind,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  natural 
healers)  a  suitable  physical  endowment. 

There  are  four  general  and  distinct  classes  of  tho^e  who  pos- 
sess the  power  of  healing,  viz.,  natural  pliysicians,  natural  surgeons, 
natural  nurses,  and  natural  healers.  Each  class  is  distinguished 
by  tacial  and  bodily  peculiarities  of  structure  which,  once  under- 
stood will  always  reveal  the  class  to  which  each  belongs.  Each  of 
these  classes  has  its  subdivisions.  Some  surgeons,  for  example, 
are  best  adapted  to  repair  injuries  to  the  bones;  others  have  a 
special  gift  in  treating  injuries  to  the  eye,  ear,  or  abnormal  states 
of  the  viscera,  removing  tumors,  etc.  All  these  differences  of 
taste  and  capacity  manifest  themselves  in  the  practice  of  eveiy 
surgeon,  as  well  as  in  his  face,  showing  in  each  case  that  Nature 
has  especially  endowed  certain  persons  with  the  talent  essential  to 
restore  all  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  organism.  It  is  the 
same  with  physicians;  some  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  treating  a 
ceitain  portion  of  the  body,  or  are  most  successful  in  some  special 
department,  thus  evincing  that  Nature  has  provided  in  every 
direction  for  the  restoration  to  health  of  all  her  suffering  childi^n. 
There  is  also  great  diversity  of  taste  and  talent  exhibited  among 
natural  nurse»,  as  among  physicians  and  surgeons.  Some  are  led 
by  natural  aptitudes  to  attend  to  sick  children  exclusively,  or  to 
diseases  of  women  solely;  while  others  have  more  skill  and  insight 
in  nursing  sui^ictd  cases;  others  still  excel  in  treating  fever 
patients,  thus  proving  that  if  ill  health  assumes  a  Protean  aspect. 
Nature  has  endowed  humanity  with  characteristics  sufficiently 
varied  to  relieve  them  all. 

In  all  communities,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  are  found  persons 
of  both  sexes,  to  whom  Nature  has  imparted  the  gift  of  healing 
by  different  methods  of  hand  rubbing  and  manipulation  of  the 
body  and  limbs.  Doubtless  many  of  these  beneficent  beings  hav  e, 
in  former  ages,  been  persecuted  as  witches  and  magicians ;  but  in 
this  more  enlightened  age,  when  inquiry  is  not  obstructed  by  penal 
enactments,  we  are  able  to  investigate  the  peculiar  virtues  of  this 
useful  class  of  people,  and  to  avail  ourselves  openly  of  their 
capacities.  ^  . 
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These  two  general  classes  of  liealers,  viz.,  the  magnetic  and 
the  electric,  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  differently  constituted 
patients,  some  of  wliom  need  vital  electricity,  while  others  demand 
magnetism.  As  a  rule,  imtients  need  the  sort  of  vitality  opposite 
to  their  own.  Scientific  physiognomy  gives  the  only  method  by 
which  these  classes  of  persons  can  be  known  and  classified. 

The  magnetic  healer  is  known  by  a  predominance  of  the 
muscular  system,  while  the  electric  healer  discloses  the  supremacy 

of  the  nervous,  or  the  ner- 
vous and  mental  systems  in 
combination.  The  latter 
class  possess,  in  many  cases, 
wonderful  insight  into  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  mental  dis- 
orders, and  if,  as  it  some- 
times happens,  they  are  not 
able  to  aid  with  the  hands, 
are  very  competent  to  give 
advice  as  to  treatment, 
foods,  hygienic  habits,  etc., 
which  are  highly  beneficial. 
All  true  physicians,  sur- 
geons, nurses,  and  healers 
possess  in  varying  degrees 
intuitive  insight  in  sickness, 
which  enables  them  by  a 
process  of  divination,  if  I 
may  so  tenn  it,  to  compre- 
hend existing  conditions, 

limlty,  Venerntion,  Executiveiie!«,riocnllty,  language,  tl>iia     thnv    nrn  nKlA 

Memory  of  Events,  aiid  Intuition  are  exfeUeDt.  lUCy    are  aOIC 

to  promote  health  by  ap- 
plying tljc  best  remedy  to  the  case  in  hand.  This  gift  is  aug- 
mented by  study  and  experience.  The  more  intuition  a  physician 
possesses  the  greater  is  his  power  to  diagnose  a  disease,  and 
tliis  fact  has  been  used  by  quacks  and  mere  college-made  doctors 
to  impose  upon  patients  by  the  assumption  of  extraordinary 
occult  or  mystic  powers  in  this  direction.  So  precious  is  health, 
and  so  eager  are  the  sick  to  become  well,  that,  like  drowning 
men,  they  seize  upon  every  straw  of  comfort  they  can  get  in  the 
way  of  relief,  and  thus  it  is  that  many  resort  to  quacks  and  char- 
latans, or  to  dangerous  patent  remedies.  Like  many  other  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  we  \alue  health  more  after  we"  lose  it  than 
while  we  (msscss  it.  Natural  remedies,  such,  for  example,  as  rest, 
diet,  abstinence  from  food  in  certain  cases,  searbathing,  judicious 


PlO.fiO.— "MOTHER"  BYCKERDYKE.  (A.RMT 

Nurse  and  PHtbAKTHROPIST.] 

Born  In  lUinois.  ConspiciinuH  fiicisil  n\gn,  finnsr 
tivenefs.  The  law  of  thi;  xtruiglit  line  anil  miiiare  eov* 
eim  this  physiognomy.  This  tenderly  sympathetic  vace 
«ii3clo8<'a  all  the  nigna  of  a  great  and  seff-eacrlflein^  iia- 
tnre.  Cimscientiouaness,  PirnincsM,  Patriotism,  Bwiievo- 
lentte,  Economy,  Love  of  Home,  Love  of  Young, 
Modesty,  Friendship,  anil  Api>rot>ativpne»s  are  moHt 
deeidedj  while  the  fucnlties  of  AnalysiH,  Hope,  Sul>- 
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exercise,  gymnastics,  remedial  foods  and  drinks  aiforded  by  vege- 
tables and  herbs,  are  the  best  aids  to  preser^'e  and  restore  licalth. 
A\  ben  these  fail,  then  recourse  may  be  made  to  physicians,  medi- 
cation, nurses,  and  healers.  Most  i^rsons  respond  easily  to  these 
natural  methods  of  regaining  health,  and  the  more  they  rely  npon 
them  and  persevere  in  an  intelhgent  manner  tlie  better  it  will  be 
for  them,  for  healtlx  is  the  normal  cotitlUion  of  all;  and  when  one 
seeks  the  aid  of  natural  remedies  he  acts  in  conjunction  with  other 
natural  laws,  for  all  of  the 
laws  of  Nature  work  in 
harmonious  agreement. 

An  ardent  love  of  life 
is  one  phase  of  the  faculty 
of  Sanativeness,  Those 
endowed  with  a  liigh  de- 
gree of  healtli  and  a  sound 
constitution  naturally  enjoy 
existence  more  than  do 
those  who  are  feeble  by 
nature;  hence  they  will 
make  greater  eiforts  to  re- 
ciii)eTate,  and  do  so  more 
readily  than  those  wlio  are 
liie-long  sufferers  by  dis- 
ease. 

Loiifjevity  is  still  an- 
otiicr  attribute  of  this 
foculty,  and  tlie  physiogno- 
mies of  all  aged  persons 
show  most  of  the  signs  for 
Sanativeness.  Tiiis  gnmd 
primal  faculty  lias  many 
pliases  and  aspects,  tluis 
disclosing  its  breadth  of 
stope  and  its  relation  to  all 
the  life-giving  and  life- 
sustaining  jwwers.  '  Its  base  is  broader  and  more  important  than 
any  other  function,  for  it  embraces  many  of  the  others  in  its 
operation,  as  it  is  related  to  respiration,  digestion,  and  secretion,  as 
well  as  to  the  muscular  and  l>one  and  brain  systems. 

After  reading  the  above  cx])osition  of  this  function  and  its 
associated  faculties,  can  one  doubt  its  direct  influence  upon  oiur 
moral  nature  \    How  important,  then,  its  cultivation  I 

■  This  cut  by  pemiinsioD  of  eiUtor  of  "  Uiutory  of  Woman's  Suffrage." 
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Fio.  51.— CLEMENCE  R.  I,OXIER.  (I'liYaiciAN  AND 
Kefukmer.  )• 
Bom  in  New  Jcrscv,  IKli  UinispicnoiiH  facial  xlgn, 
ftanattvenrw,  sliown  by  lirendthof  face oiitwarilly  from 
the  eyes  and  jnst  In'Uiw  them,  full  cheeks;  good,  fresh 
color  of  the  crmiiilfxion,  rlpar  fkin,  hrlelit  eyes.  The 
law  of  the  slrninht  line  ami  wouiire  (tovenis  tlii«  faoe. 
The  force  of  cliarai  ler  cxhlhitpd  hy  ihiw  lady  was  of 
that  quiet,  Bentle.  persintciit  sort  whii  h,  when  allied  to 
ffreat  mental  and  iiionil  Riftji,  as  in  her  case,  leads  to 
success,  Hhe  wnn  qnite  a  imied  reformer,  havlne  been 
one  of  the  Mtauiiciicsi  f-nti|uirter»  iif  the  woman  h  suf- 
frage cause.  In  the  face  of  Kveiit  idinta<'les  Hhe  obtained 
a  medical  education  auii  established  the  Woman's 
Medica'  l  olleKc  of  New  York,  and  became  its  tint 
Dean.  The  Signs  of  ( 'onsclentionsness.  Kii  mnew*,  Bk-on- 
omv,  I/ive  ol  Home.  Mirthfuines.s.  I'iitrlotisni.  Ix)ve 
of  YouuK,  ami  of  ll'isi^iitiility  are  well  defined.  The 
mental  siftus  of  Aniilysis.  lloiie.  Unman  Nature,  Con- 
strnctiveiicsH,  Form.  Size.  (  olor.  Veneration.  lieaaon, 
I'rewienec.  an<i  Intuition  are  large.  Altogether  ui 
earnest,  gentle,  wine,  and  womanly  woman. 
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The  restorative  powers  of  animals  are  manifested  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  civili/ed  man,  and  they  also  exliibit  in  many  cases 
an  intuitive  or  instinctive  knowledge  of  tlie  remedial  powers  of 
certain  herbs,  of  rest,  and  diet  They  also  evince  consideTable 
ability  in  surgery,  often  pmcticing  it  upon  themselves,  and  assist- 
ing eacli  other.  Cats  and  dogs  understand  the  virtue  of  certain 
plants,  which  they  use  either  as  pui^atives  or  emetics  according  to 
their  requirements.  The  buffalo,  camel,  and  horse  use  salt  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  health.  The  "salt-licks"  of  all  coun- 
tries are  resorted  to  by  various  animals  for  this  purpose.  The 
chimpanzee  and  other  apes  arc  known  to  staunch  their  bleeding 
wounds  by  using  their  hands  to  compress  them,  or  by  stuffing 
grass  and  other  things  into  the  wound  to  relieve  themselves 
(Livingston).  Many  animals  lick  their  own  and  other's  wounds 
and  sores,  thus  cleansing  them  in  order  to  facilitate  healing.  A 
dog  has  been  known  to  perform  a  surgical  operation  upon  a  cat 
by  excision  of  its  tail,  which  had  been  partially  cut  in  two.  The 
dog  hit  off  the  end,  and  thus  relieved  his  feline  friend  (Lindsay). 
Many  animals  take  the  orphaned  oftspring  of  other  animal  species 
and  nurse  them  at  their  breasts,  and  do  a  parent's  part  by  them. 
Dogs  aud  elephants  have  nursed  and  cared  for  injuied  and  sick 
men  and  children,  and  have  saved  human  lives,  by  their  acuteness 
in  scent  and  sound,  from  drowning  and  fire,  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  they  attest  that  the  principle  of  Sanativeness  in  all  its  phases 
is  possessed  by  various  animal  s}KKries. 

Loiigevlttf  in  animals  is  disclos(;d  by  the  same  general  signs  as 
in  man,  tlie  long,  slim-necked  ginitFe  living  a  relatively  shorter 
life  than  the  round,  muscular  tortoise,  or  the  broad-built  elephant 
In  short,  animals  possess  in  common  with  man,  in  varying  degrees, 
all  the  phases  of  Sanativeness,  and  which  they  manifest,  as  he  does, 
by  both  mental  and  physical  acts  and  means. 

If  the  love  of  life  were  not  a  universal  and  dominating  trait, 
both  men  and  animals  would  "  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil "  upon 
the  slightest  provocation.  Suicides  are  committed  by  animals 
from  the  same  causes  which  induce  men  to  commit  them.  Man 
must  have  within  himself  a  great  restraining  influence,  else  very 
few  would  stand  up  under  the  innumerable  tlisasters,  trials,  and 
sufferings  to  whiolx  nearly  all  mankind  arc  subjected.  It  requires 
great  heroism  oftentimes  to  exist  The  love  of  health  is  the  next 
strongest  desire  of  the  htiman  heart ;  longevity  or  length  of  days 
another  great  luiman  desire.  Then  follows  the  yearning  exhibited 
by  so  many  to  save  life  and  health  by  personal  sei*vice,  advice,  and 
medication.  All  these  traits  are  but  phases  and  manifestations 
of  one  fundamental  fmiction  and  faculty  which  I  have  included 
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under  the  comprehensive  term,  Saiiativeness,  from  sanative^ 
"having  tiie  power  to  cure  or  heal;  healing;  curative;  liaving 
the  tendency  to  heal.***  From  tliis  condition  of  the  body  all  the 
other  phases  and  aspects  of  the  faculty  follow,  viz.,  the  ]K)'ft^r  to 
assist  others  in  sickness,  the  love  of  life  and  health,  the  dread 
pain,  and  longevity. 

The  facial  signs  of  tlie  physician  are  varied  and  numerous, 
because  this  profession  requires  very  sujxjrior  and  varied  character. 
Xone  should  enter  its  ranks  unless  specially  qualiiied  by  Nature  for 
this  work.  One  general  sign  observed  in  the  pliysiognomies  of 
physicians,  and  nurses  as  well,  is  a  prominence  of  the  bottes  of  the 
cheek,  about  one  inch  outward  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  also  just  below  the  eye.  The  otlier  signs  found  in  combina- 
tion will  decide  whether  the  talent  is  for  nursing  or  doctoring. 
The  physician  must  possess  a  good  brain  system,  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  take  a  comprelieiisive  course  of  study,  with  large 
Practicahty  to  enable  him  to  apply  it.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
nose  will  give  this  information.  lie  must  have  fair  Caution,  large 
ll<!ason,  Analysis,  Observation,  Intuition,  Self-will,  Firmness,  Self- 
esteem,  Conscientiousness,  and  sufficient  Secreti\  eness  to  enable  him 
to  keep  a  close  mouth  and  command  his  facial  mwKles.  lie  must 
possess  fine  social  and  domestic  traits,  sucii  as  Friendship,  Hope, 
Mirthfulness,  Pneumativeness,  l^ove  of  Young,  IJenevolence,  suf- 
ficient Amativeness  to  enable  him  to  be  tender  and  considerate  of 
women,  and  good  health  and  a  vigorous  constitution.  He  requires 
also  fine  Ideality  to  give  refinement,  large  Coiistructiveness,  plenty 
of  Force  to  give  courage  wliile  performing  difficult  operations, 
together  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  morality.  In  short,  a 
physician  should  possess  a  high  and  well-balanced,  harmonious 
organization  of  body  and  mind,  if  he  would  attain  the  highest 
success  in  the  healing  art. 

The  surgeon  needs  many  of  the  foregoing  tiaits,  but  with 
larger  Form,  Size,  Constmetiveness,  Force,  and  Resolution,  as  well 
as  great  physical  coumge  and  mechanical  ability.  Nearly  all 
superior  surgeons  exliibit  large  muscular  development ;  that  is,  the 
muscles  must  exceed  the  bones  in  order  to  give  strength  and  sup- 
pleness, without  large  size  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  which  are 
round,  flexible,  and  inclined  to  taper ;  hence  surgeons  are  round- 
built  men,  with  broad,  rounding  heads,  broad  shoulders,  deep 
chest,  and  a  strong  and  not  an  oversensitive  ner\ous  system. 
This  profession  requires  a  combination  of  the  brain  and  musctdar 
systems  predominant. 

Ail  natural  nurses  exhibit  the  facial  sign  about  the  comer  of 
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the  eyes,  and  manifest  a  desire  to  be  with  the  sick,  and  exhibit 
their  skill  in  their  treatment  They  should  have  a  good,  vigorous 
constitution;  large  Caution,  Hope,  Mirth  fulness ;  not  too  much 
Loquacity,  yet  enough  to  interest  and  amuse  the  invalid  ;  large 
Pneumativeness,  to  detect  odors  and  atmospheric  changes  and 
qualities ;  good  Conscientiousness  and  Firmness,  to  give  decision  and 
perseverance  without  being  rigid  or  severe ;  good  AUmentiveness, 
to  enable  them  to  eat  well  and  be  able  to  choose  and  prepare  suit- 
able foods  for  the  sick.  A  nurse  may  possess  either  the  bone  and 
brain  systems,  with  a  good  degree  of  the  vegetative,  or  a  combination 
of  the  muscidar  and  brain  systems  dominant 

Natural  healers  are,  as  before  stated,  usually  found  with  the 
muscular  or  nervous  systems  dominant ;  yet  I  have  known  some 
very  good  healers,  who  combined  nursing  with  healing  qualities, 
in  whom  the  vegetative  and  muscular  systems  were  supreme. 
Healers  acquire,  by  long  and  continued  practice,  a  sensitiveness  of 
the  sense  of  touch  and  temperature  which  enables  them  to  locate 
a  disease  by  the  sense  of  touch,  aided  by  intuition.  The  diag- 
noses of  some  of  this  class  arc  truly  plienomenal.  Healers  should  ' 
possess  the  best  of  health  and  sound  constitution,  moral  principle, 
and  large  Friendship.  In  their  efforts  for  the  sick  they  are  too  apt 
to  overdo,  and  thus  break  down  early.  They  should  bear  in  mind 
that  vitality  is  limited,  and  endeavor  to  conserve  their  powers  by 
plenty  of  rest  and  a  good  deal  of  frefth  air  and  mnshim.  These 
are  indispensable  to  those  who  would  retain  healing  powers  unim- 
paired for  years. 

SELF-ESTKEM. 

Definition. — Self-respect,  independence,  true  pride,  dignity, 
decorum,  self-reliance,  nobility,  self-control,  love  of  leadership, 
selfhood,  elevation  of  character. 

An  excess  induces  intense  egotism,  insolence,  haughtiness, 
tyranny,  and  an  overbearing  assumption  of  superiority. 

A  deficiency  tends  to  lack  of  dignity,  want  of  self-reliance 
and  true  independence,  with  little,  if  any,  ability  to  lead  or 
command. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  principal  sign  for  Self-esteem 
is  length  of  the  upiwr  lip.  The  principal  bodily  signs  are  an 
erect  carriage,  a  high  head,  erect  shoulders,  chin  carried  slightly 
forward,  and  feet  turned  well  outward.  Those  with  short,  upper 
lips  have  relatively  less  Sell^steem  than  those  with  a  long  upper 
lip.  The  length  of  the  upper  lip  also  indicates  (if  the  color  is  well 
defined)  t!ie  strongtli  of  tlie  spinal  column  and  strength  of  the 
vertebrae.    It  leads  the  individual  to  carry  himsel£.with  a  vigoroiis 
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and  independent  bearing;  and  as  mind  and  body  always  act  in 
unison,  Seli^steem  and  a  very  erect  carriage  are  tbe  results  of  tlie 
integrity  of  tbe  bony  system,  wbicb  is  also  manifested  by  a  strong 
and  straight  vertebral  structure.  See  the  porti-aits  of  Admired 
Fanagut,  Herbert  Spencer,  John  G.  Whittier,  and  others. 

Description  of  Self-bsteeit. — The  Umbs  of  tliose  possessed  of 
large  Self-esteem  are  long  and  straight ;  the  fingers  long  and  bony. 
Sell^teem  originates  in  the  osseous  system  and  is  best  develbped 
in  those  in  whom  this  system  is  dominant. .  The  lengtli  of  tlie  bony 
stmcture  of  tlie  upper  jaw  j^ives  the  fecial  sign,  and  tliis  indicates  its 
source  or  base.  By  viitue  of  tlie  same  logic  we  find  that  stiftViess 
and  strength  of  the  vertebrfle,  or  bones  of  the  spinal  column,  and 
an  erect  carnage  of  the  body  and  head  are  among  its  bodily  indica- 
tions. Wlieu  the  osstjous  system  is  strong,  well  developed,  and 
sustained  by  the  perfection  of  the  digestive  functions,  there  is 
evolved  such  vigor  of  the  mind  and  of  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
parts  of  the  body  as  leads  to  Self-esteem,  love  of  leadership,  self- 
reliance,  dignity,  and  elevation  of  chai-aoter.  The  reader  can  con- 
vince himself  very  readily  of  the  reliable  and  unyielding  nature 
of  bone,  and  of  its  ability  to  imi>art  firmness,  solidity,  and  dignity 
to  character,  by  comparing  the  stature  and  lives  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  or  any  other  men  possessed  of  very  long  and  square 
bones,  with  the  personnel  and  character  of  any  short,  fat,  squat 
individual,  and  he  will  become  convinced  of  the  reliable  nature 
of  bone  when  exliibited  in  man  or  animal. 

This  trait  imparts  ability  for  enduring  and  overcoming  one*s 
own  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  opinions  and  weaknesses  of  others. 
In  disease,  it  assists  in  sustaining  the  patient  in  a  measure  and 
leads  him  to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts  and  self-control  to  promote 
recovery.  It  is  a  grand  force  in  a  character,  in  a  nonnal  degree, 
but  where  a  large  excess  has  been  transmitted  and  unduly  exer- 
cised it  is  a  perversion,  and  the  most  offensive  egotism,  haugliti- 
ness,  contempt,  and  tyranny  take  its  place,  and  thus  weaken  and 
make  despicable  the  character  exhibiting  this  perversion.  Insane 
asylums  contain  many  chamcters  whose  unbalanced  or  excessive 
Self-esteem  is  most  marked,  and  they  announce  themselves  to 
visitors  as  "Jesus  Christ,"  or  "Queen  Victoria,"  or  "Napoleon 
Bonaparte,"  or  some  other  celebrated  character,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  truth. 

The  position  of  the  facial  sign  of  Self-esteem  is  worthy  of 
analysis.  It  is  dominated  by  the  sign  for  Modesty,  which  cuts  a 
channel  through  the  centre  of  the  upt>er  lip  and  seems  intended 
to  tone  down  the  haughty  assumptions  of  a  too-excessive  egotism. 
Just  above  it  stands  Hope,  to  cheer  and  lead  upward  strong 
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selfhood,  without  which  it  would  be  content  with  mere  self-contem- 
plation; while  above  it  are  all  the  traits  which  disclose  artistic, 
literary,  and  musical  ability,  grouped  together  to  attract  the  char- 
acter toward  active  labor  in  those  .directions,  and  thus  give  a  real 
foundation  for  true  pride  in  meritorious  achievement ;  while  Ama- 
tiveness  and  Love  of  Young  each  develop  feeling  toward  others, 
which  modifies  somewhat  the  constant  thought  of  self-impoiiance ; 
for  dach  of  these  sentiments  demands  recognition  and  sends  out  to 

children,  lover,  and  hus- 
band a  share  of  attention, 
and  thus  tends  to  draw  off 
tlie  mind  from  too  much 
self-contemplation  and  sclf- 
glorihcation, — a  condition 
which  would  be  the  natural 
result  did  not  mental  tastes 
and  desires,  as  well  as  do- 
mestic sentiments,  arise  to 
prevent  the  character  from 
becoming  entirely  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  itself. 

In  many  characters 
who  exhibit  an  excess  of 
Self-esteem,  a  certain  trait 
or  several  traits  are  ob- 
served to  be  relatively 
feeble;  either  Love  of 
Young,  Amativeness,  or 
else  a  poor  development  of 
artistic  or  literary  tastes 
and  capacities  will  be  ob- 
served. Those  who  possess 
an  inoi-dinate  degree  of  Self- 
esteem  seem  often,  in  their 
offensive  assumptions  of  superiority,  in  many  directions  to  be 
insane.  They  carry  this  egotism  and  hauteur  to  such  lengths  as 
to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  either  of  insanity  or  of  acting 
a  part.  Ipdeed,  excessive  indulgence  in  this  self-feeling  often 
brings  on  morbid  states  of  mind,  which,  if  not  checked,  induce 
insanity.  The  "subHmc  self-sufficiency  of  Swedenborg,"  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  matter  most  interesting  to  physiognomists,  for  when 
his  portrait  is  examined  scientifically  the  faculty  of  Self-esteem 
will  be  found  second  only  to  the  faculty  of  Credenciveness,  and 
both  were  abnormally  developed.    Indeed,  the  physiognomies  of 
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Fia.  K.  — THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  (STATESMAN, 
Rktorher,  and  Pbbsidbnt  of  thb  ITkitsd 
States;  Avthor  of  tub  " DbcLAKATIOK  of 

Imqepkndekcb." 

Cnnspicuoiia  facial  sign,  HelT-efiteaiii,  shown  l>y 
lengtbof  the  upper  Hp.  Ttie  law  of  the  stmiglit  line  and 
square  governs  tliis  fai.-e.  Elevation  of  mind  is  the  liiimi- 
nant  characteristic  of  this  noble  character.  A  developed 
veeetative  system  gives  a  Arm  foundation  npon  which 
isDiiilt  a  broad  and  iofty  mentality.  Tlie  signs  for 
Fimmess,  Conscientiousness,  Patriotism,  Love  oi  Home 
and  of  YotmK  are  most  marked.  The  height,  lengtli, 
and  width  of  the  nose  announce  a  marked  and  vigorous 
mentality.  The  siens  for  Human  Niitnre,  Analysis, 
Construct ivcness.  Mental  Imitation,  Sublimity,  Vener- 
ation, Executiveness.  };>elf-wiU  OltBervatinn,  Memory 
of  Events,  and  Reason  are  all  iaiKe.  His  stature  was 
tall  and  comuiaiiding  and  quality  fine. 
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all  great  founders  and  leaders  of  religious  and  other  reforms,  dis- 
close the  signs  for  Self-esteem  most  decidedly.  Observe  the  faces 
of  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Garibaldi,  Kossuth, 
Lamartine,  Admiral  Farragut,  John  Bright,  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
John  Wesley. 

This  trait  assists  tlie  character  in  the  sel/'Osseiiion  and  posi 
(iveness  required  for  domination.  Confidence  in  one's  self  inspircb 
confidence  on  the  part  of  others,  hence  it  is  that  quacks,  so-called 
prophets,  and  miracle-work- 
ers secme  a  large  following 
and  great  pecuniary  profit. 
Self-assertion,  bombastic  pre- 
tension, coupled  with  a  claim 
to  supernatural  powers,  is 
always  sure  of  success.  His- 
tory records  many  who  were 
monomaniacs  wliose  confi- 
dence in  themselves  led  tliem 
into  all  sorts  of  exti-ava- 
gauces,  as  well  as  their  de- 
luded worshipers.  Joanna 
Southcott,  who  flourished  in 
England  in  tlie  seventeentli 
century,  was  one  of  tliis  sort. 
No  doubt  slie  was  so  inflated 
with  Self-esteem  and  licr 
own  importance  that  slie 
sincerely  believed  herself  to 
be  what  she  professed,  viz., 
the  bride  of  Christ.  Her 
portrait  exhibits  the  signs 
for  CredenciveneSs  and  Self- 
esteem  large.  These  are  also 
very  marked  in  the  physiog- 
nomies of  Mahomet,  George 
Fox,  Brigham  Young,  Mar- 
tin Luther,  and  Calvin.  The 

portraits  of  all  successftd  generals  exhibit  a  more  than  average 
degree  of  Self-esteem,  and  tlie  physiognomies  of  the  leaders  in  all 
great  enterprises  sliow  tlie  same.  In  all  sncli  affiurs  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  individual  slionld  have  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and  then  be  able  to  inspire  others  with  confidence  in 
hitnaelf,  and  this  the  natural  leader  will  do  in  the  most  spontane- 
ous manner.    Among  children,  the  one  who  possesses  ttie  most 
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Fig.  .W.-HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  (AVTHOR, 
Editor,  uratoii,  I'keacher,  Refoum>i:k.) 

Bom  in  Connecticut,  1813.  CouhdIcuouh  facift] 
Hi^ii  Self- esteem.  The  law  nf  tlie  Htralgbtline.iiquare, 
and  curve  Knverns  this  cfnintcniuice,  Tlii«  pnrtralt 
of  Mr,  Beeclicr,  taken  tn  early  life,  expreives  great 
power.  AlouK  with  a  Hne  and  Htrong  vcKetative 
H.vfteni  are  seen  the  HitfnH  of  moral  anil  mental 
capacity;  the  wide,  hlrai(jl't  mouth  and  full  eyes 
announce  the  orator,  while  the  large  size  of  the  nose 
and  iUt  lenzth  eive  the  clue  to  \\\*  great  mentality. 
The  signs  for  (  ons<'ientioiisne»»,  Firmness.  Lnve  of 
Home,  of  Young,  and  of  Cuiintry  are  well  dcflned. 
Amatlveness.  Benevolence,  Economy,  Hospilalitv, 
Kanativenest-,  dilor,  Mirtlifulness,  Friend«hin,  Mod- 
esty and  ApiiroliativenesH  are  all  very  well  devel- 
oped, thus  showing  lonstitntional  vigor  and  the 
e^^scntial  foundation  of  sympathetic  emotion  for  the 
orator  and  reformer.  The  signs  for  Analysis,  Human 
Nature,  Sublimity.  Ideality  Con!ttru<  tivencss,  Men- 
tal Imitation,  Veneration,' Execntivenei*»j  Self-will, 
T^ngiiage,  Mnsii',  ('iih  nlatlon.  Order,  torm,  Hfxe, 
Locality,  and  Memory  i>I  Events  are  large,  wblle  Cre- 
denciveness  lit  delleient. 
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Self-esteem  or  dignity  will  naturally  set  up  the  standard  of  leadership 
in  their  games  and  pastimes.  A  child  with  natural  Executiveness 
will  also  assume  the  character  of  the  "lather,"  or  "mother," or 
"captain,"  or  "teacher,"  in  hitercourse  with  his  or  her  playmates, 
and  in  childhood,  as  well  as  in  adult  life,  the  one  who  is  able  to 
lead  does  so  according  to  the  hifalUblc  law  of  the  reign  of  the 
fittest. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  the  faculty  of  Icadersiiip,  by  virtue  of 
capacity,  is  exhibited  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and,  in  this  do- 
main, leadership  always  rests  upon  true  merits  and,  according  to 
animal  ideas,  the  leader  must  prove  liis  power  or  vacate  tlie 
position.  "Family  influence"  here  goes  for  nothing,  and  dmU 
alone  entitle  the  conquering  buck  to  the  possession  of  the  does, 
the  right  to  wliom  lie  has  had  to  earn  by  the  most  vaUant  and 
hard-ibught  battles.  Among  the  peaceful,  graminivorous  tiibes, 
the  "  boU-wetlier "  leads  the  flock  by  reason  of  ahility  to  do 
so  ;  and,  lower  down,  the  most  skillful  beaver  acts  as  engineer-in- 
chief  to  locate  and  construct  the  dams  and  dwellings  for  the  tribes. 
So,  also,  the  ants  choose  capable  superintendents  and  arcliiteots. 
whoso  authority  is  acknowledged  and  ability  unquestioned  by  thost' 
who  work  under  dire(;tion  of  their  chosen  leaders.  The  faculty  of 
Self-esteem,  tlien,  must  be  inherent  as  low  down  in  the  animal 
series  as  the  insect  tribes,  and  possibly  it  may  be  exhibited  in  some 
way  by  those  still  lower  down.  Because  man's  facultic^s  are  too  gross 
to  penetrate  the  finer  powers  of  animal  life  he  assumes  that  animals 
are  deficient  creatures,  and  not  possessed  of  sense  or  mind,— only 
"instinct."  The  microscoi>e  ^wssesses  powers  of  which  tlie  most 
perfect  human  eye  is  destitute,  and  this  same  instinment  reveals 
to  man  facts  in  animal  nature  which  almost  exceed  belief.  The 
patience  and  observation  of  numberless  naturalists  are  accumulating 
a  vast  amount  of  evidence  in  this  direction,  which  is  adding  greatly 
to  our  intelligen('e  on  the  subject  of  the  mental  life  of  animals,  and 
which  must  greatly  contribute  to  the  I'esptjct  in  which  we  should 
hold  them.  I^et  the  reader  peruse  tlie  works  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  Pierre  Iluber,  Dr.  J.  I^auder  I^indsay,  Charles  Darwin, 
Buckland,  Ilouzean,  Biichner,  Youatt,  Miss  Cobhe,  and  others, 
who  have  made  the  study  of  animals  a  specialty,  and  he  will  ho- 
come  convinced  that  the  mentality  of  animals  is  different  from 
man's  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  In  treating  of  Mind  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  I  am  obliged  to  include  spme  notice  of 
animal  mentality,  for  there  can  be  but  one  mind  pervading  all  ani- 
mate objects,  just  as  thei-e  is  but  one  life  permeating  all  things  in 
existence,  yet  manifesthig  itself  in  many  diverse  methods  in 
unnumbered  objects. 
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The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  descriptions  of  the  facul- 
ties in  this  chapter  a  space  is  devoted  to  notice  of  similar  faculties 
in  various  animals.  My  object  in  thus  doing  is  to  enlarge  the  ideas 
of  my  readers,  and  to  lead  them  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  mind  than  obtains  at  present  among  the  masses.  When  man 
magnifies  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  animal  kingdom  he  docs 
himself,  as  well  as  the  animal  tribes,  a  gross  injustice,  lie  nar- 
rows his  view  of  Nature's  laws  and  shuts  out  much  which  the 
great  truths  of  evolution  teach. 

A  balanced  degree  of  Self-esteem  is  of  infinite  service  to  man, 
and  is  intended  to  teach  him  to  protect,  uphold,  and  respect  himself 
by  causing  turn  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  which  will  entitle  him 
not  only  to  respect  himself,  but  to  deser\  e  tlie  respect  of  others. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  "tower  of  strengtli"  to  the  character,  and  will  en- 
able one  to  push  his  way  to  many  places  of  importance,  social, 
commercial,  and  go  vera  mental. 

Those  with  short  upper  lips  are  greatly  lacking  in  Self-esteem, 
yet  usually  possess  a  large  share  of  Approbativeness,  which  assists 
the  character.  Children  with  this  feature  sliould  be  encouraged 
to  act  with  self-reliance  and  be  taught  to  deixind  on  their  own 
efforts  and  to  value  their  own  opinions  more.  In  this  manner  the 
lack  of  Self-esteem  can  be  overcome  in  a  measure,  and  thus  add 
strength  and  power.  Parents  should  always  seek  to  levei  up  tlie 
character  and  not  to  level  dotcn  this  trait  by  discouraging  bashful, 
diame-fawd  cliildren.  Many  parents  will  observe  in  the  presence 
of  a  child,  "  Oh,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  make  anything  of 
Johnnie  ;  he  is  too  bashful  to  ever  amount  to  anything."  They 
should  take  the  opposite  course  with  diffident  children,  and  inspire 
them  with  a  belief  in  their  own  abilities  by  saying  in  their  hear- 
ing, "I  expect  my  boy  to  succeed,"  or  "My  daughter  has  ability 
to  do  many  things  well,  and  she  will  certainly  show  it."  Always 
speak  of  them  and  to  them  as  if  their  backwardness,  or  lack  of 
Self-esteem,  was  only  an  incident  peculiar  to  childhood,  but  always 
njimtme  in  their  hearing  that  they  are  -expected  to  put  forth  all 
their  energies,  and  that  success  will  surely  crown  their  efforts. 
Many  a  boy  has  been  obliged  to  take  a  second-rate  place  in  life 
simply  because  his  self-estimation  was  not  commensurate  with  his 
abilities. 

It  is  wonderful  how  readily  the  world  accepts  our  own  valua- 
tion of  ourselves.  This  being  the  fact,  all  sliould  put  a  high 
estimate  upon  their  character  and  then  live  np  to  it. 

The  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  Self- 
esteem  with  other  faculties  are  most  noteworthy.  Average  Self- 
esteem,  with  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness,  lends  great  dignity 
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and  moral  worth  to  the  chai-acter,  together  with  a  stable,  reliable 
mind;  with  the  intellectual  faculties  large,  the  individual  will  seek 
to  lead  in  public  matters,  reforms,  etc. ;  with  large  Self-esteem  and 
large  Hope,  he  will  exhibit  a  most  inflated  idea  of  his  capacities,  and 
in  business  will  be  too  sanguine  for  success,  always  venturing  be- 
yond his  depth ;  with  large  Approbativeness,  added  to  Self-esteem, 
frill  become  a  "shoddy  aristocrat"  and  assume  airs  of  superiority, 
and  be  offensively  egotistic,  boast  of  "  family,"  blue-blood,  etc. ; 
with  large  Love  of  Young,  will  always  put  children  forward,  boast 
of  their  attainments,  and  speak  of  them  as  great  "beauties"  and 
full  of  talent,  when  perhaps  they  appear  plain  and  dull  to  otliers ; 
with  large  Approbativeness,  Force,  15xecutiveness,  and  Firmness, 
will  aim  to  be  a  leader,  and  become  captain,  officer,  or  superin- 
tendent by  virtue  of  ability  to  be  such ;  with  large  Language  and 
reason  added,  will  make  a  pubUc  speaker,  and  seek  to  influence 
the  public  mind.  Self-esteem,  combined  with  Firmness,  Force,  the 
Practical  faculties,  and  Constructiveness,  enables  one  to  super- 
intend large  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits, 
as  in  foundries,  workshops,  etc. ;  with  Acquisitiveness  added,  he  will 
succeed  well  in  commercial  Ufe,  particularly  where  commerce  is 
concerned  in  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  hardware,  agricultural 
implements,  machinery,  and  similar  articles.  Large  Self-esteem, 
combined  with  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness,  ci^ates  great  dignity 
and  honomble  conduct;  with  intellectual  faculties  large,  it  will 
impart  pride  of  one's  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  and  will  make 
self  prominent  in  all  reform  movements  which  bring  into  action 
moral  and  intellectual  powers.  Those  with  small  Self^steem  and 
large  Approbativeness  will  seek  the  commendation  of  others,  and 
feel  small  and  insignificant  if  not  applauded  or  approved  by  them. 
If  praise  is  withheld  they  will  act  and  look  cheap,  and  will  almost 
apologize  for  being  in  existence  at  all,  and  will  be  deficient  in  dignity 
and  independence,  and  will  never  feel  that  their  conduct  or  efforts 
are  qifite  as  good  as  others,  no  matter  how  meritorious  they  may 
be ;  this  class  will  almost  live  upon  praise,  and,  when  it  is  profnse, 
they  will  put  forth  all  their  energy  and  power,  but  unless  praised 
will  droop  and  become  dispirited  and  probably  fail. 

The  effect  of  ^'balanced  self-esieem  is  to  give  a  jiist  estimate 
of  one's  worth;  this  lends  to  the  character  true  dignity,  independ- 
ence, decorum,  sense  of  propriety  at  all  times  and  in  all  places; 
prevents  clownish  fun,  and  holds  one  up  to  a  high  standard  of  con- 
dnvt  It  is  thus  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  moral 
powers,  and  should  l>e  developed  in  those  in  whom  it  is  deficient. 

An  avcmfje  development  of  the  length  of  the  upper  lip  assists 
in  the  symmetr}-  and  proportion  of  the  lace,  yet  thos^yersoijs  whose 
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only  idea  of  beauty  is  derived  from  classic  models  profess  to  see  no 
beauty  in  a  moderately  long  upper  lip,  but  think  sucli  a  lip  looks, 
as  a  lady  once  expressed  it  to  me,  "  so  plain." 

The  short  upper  lip,  which  is  almost  universally  obser\'ed  in 
the  physiognomies  of  classic  creations,  is  expressive  of  only  one 
form  of  beauty.    The  Greeks  had  doubtless  perceived  that  many 
I    of  their  talented  poets  and  actors  exhibited  a  short  upper  lip, 
'     hence  tliis  feature  was  used  by  them  to  express  Art-beauty. 
Reference  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  sculptors  will  disclose  the 
short  upper  lip  in  the  statues  of  many  of  their  gods  and  goddesses 
who  typMed  the  Muses,  and  were  considered  the  presiding  deities 
of  music,  poeti7,  the  drama,  etc.    Nearly  all  actors  and  actresses 
exhibit  a  short  upper  lip  and  are  correspondingly  deficient  in  Self- 
esteem,  but  large  in  Approbativeness.    Self-esteem  would,  in  an 
ordinary  artist,  detract  from  his  acting,  because  the  player  must 
'     be  able  to  hide  his  own  personality  entirely  in  order  to  faithfully 
'  portray  the  character  which  he  desires  to  represent;  hence,  a  strong 
sense  of  his  own  selfhood  would  conflict  with  liis  impersonations. 
A  good  actor  of  the  imitative  class  must  and  does  possess  large 
I     Imitation,  Secretiveness,  and  large  Approbativeness,  together  with 
■     large  Form  and  Size,  to  assist  in  posing,  in  gesture,  and  in 
arranging  drapery,  etc.    He  also  has  large  language,  Amative- 
ness,  Ijove  of  Young,  and  Constructiveness.    Now,  these  faculties 
and  their  accompanying  facial  characteristics  may  be  found  in  the 
physiognomies  of  hundreds  of  those  whom  I  term  the  "  Imitative 
class"  of  actors.    The    Creative  class,"  like  musical  composere, 
are  possessed  of  more  lofty  attributes  of  character,  hence  their 
physiognomies  possess,  more  powerful  features,  more  individualized 
expressions,  more  Self-esteem,  and  relatively  less  Approbativeness. 

"  The  following  description  of  features  seen  in  tlie  faces  of  the 
majority  of  imitative  artists  can  be  verified  by  placing  any  number 
of  their  portraits  side  by  side.  Although  the  individual  exprefision 
may  vary,  the  general  forms  of  their  features  will  coincide  and  will 
appear  as  here  indicated :  A  soil,  round,  muscular  chin,  often 
dimpled;  fiUl  lips,  particularly  developed  at  the  signs  for  Amative- 
ness  and  Love  of  Young;  short  upper  lip;  signs  for  Mirthfulness 
and  Approbativeniess  very  decided,  producing  wrinkles  or  dimples 
in  the  cheeks  and  at  the  exterior  corners  of  tlio  mouth;  nose  thick 
at  the  lower  third,  showing  the  presence  of  Constructiveness  and 
Ideality;  width  between  the  eyes,  showing  Form;  very  large, 
bright,  and  prominent  eyes,  disclosing  I^tvnguage ;  arched  eyebrows, 
indicating  Credenciveness,  and  the  upjier  and  middle  part  of  the 
fiice  and  the  sides  rounding;  tlie  face  usually  oval  and  the  lower 
jaw  inclined  to  curve.    In  this  description  you  ^v^^^^-l^^^ljl^t 
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of  hundreds  of  actors,  singers,  athletes,  painters,  and  the  artistic 
class  generally.  The  variations  witliin  these  classes  are  shown  by 
variations  in  the  sliape  of  the  nose  more  than  by  any  other  feature, 
the  musical  nose  being  shorter  than  the  nose  of  tlie  others, 
although  many  of  the  imitative  painters  exhibit  short,  round,  pug- 
noses. 

The  description  of  the  great  creative  artists,  composers, 
painters,  etc.,  I  reserve  for  another  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Seli'-esteem  enters  largely  into  their  characters,  and  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  character  which  is  accustomed  to  impersonate  the 
grandest  cliaracters  known  in  history,  «uch  as  kings,  queens, 
cardinals,  generals,  and  philosophers.  The  first-mentioned  class 
of  artists  delineate  the  ligliter  characters,  such  as  ladies  of  fashion, 
chambermaids,  fops,  and  comic  characters  generally,  and  these 
require  the  exercise  of  the  lighter  faculties  of  the  miiid ;  but  tlie 
latter  class  of  persons  demand  the  exercise  of  the  highest  and 
strongest  traits  of  character  in  their  expression,  hence  the  gramler 
traits  must  be  possessed  l^y  those  wlio  would  interpret  them  on  tlie 
mimic  stage,  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  human  nature  which 
permits  the  indi\idual  to  express  in  deeds  or  works  only  those 
principles  which  exist  in  his  own  oi^nism.  Accordingly,  we  find 
in  the  physiognomies  of  the  creative  artists,  such  as  Booth,  Salvini, 
Mad.  Ristori,  Raymond,  Barrett,  Irving,  and  others  of  this  class, 
a  rektiively  long  upper  lip,  disclosing  Self-esteem,  together  with 
large  Self-will ;  also  a  lai^,  broad,  long  nose,  denoting  force  of 
character;  a  large,  broad  chin,  showing  Firmness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness or  thoroughness  and  persistency  in  their  impersonations. 
Large  Language  is  also  present,  as  is  shown  by  the  full  eyes, 
while  the  dimpled  chin  in  many  indicates  that  their  appreciation 
oi'  the  beauty  of  the  opposite  sex  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their 
creative  minds,  for  sex-love  and  sex-appreciation  are  tlie  great 
underlying  forces  which  assist  creaiim  efforts  in  the  mind,  and  are 
most  decided  traits  in  the  mental  construction  of  all  tlic  great 
creative  minds  in  art,  science,  and  literature. 

The  presence  of  a  good  share  of  Self-esteem  in  a  character  is 
always  proof  of  the  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of  high  or  noble 
traits, — something  which  the  possessor  can  respect  and  esteem. 
The  chief  oflfice  of  this  Hiculty  is  to  assist  in  guarding  the  reputa- 
tion by  compelling  the  individual  to  behave  in  a  self-respecting 
manner.  AVhere  it  is  larsvly  developed  the  reputation  as  well  as 
the  character  will  be  an  object  of  solicitude,  yet  character  will 
stand  first  in  appreciation.  Tlie  sentiments  expressed  by  Mowbray* 
in  "  Richard  II,"  where  he  exclaims — 

*  Act  I,  Scene  1.  Richard  II,  Shakespc^^g^  GoOglc 
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Mine  honor  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honor  from  me  and  niy  life  is  done. 
Then  dear  my  liege,  mine  honor  let  me  try; 
lu  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die" — 


wiQ  express  the  feeling  of  one  with  lai^  Self-esteem. 
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Definiiion. — Sense  of  propriety  and  decency ;  chastity;  purity 
of  thought;  unobtnisiveness ;  reserve;  "inclination  to  assume  less 
than  is  one's  due  and  concede  more  than  is  the  due  of  others." 
Physiologically,  Modesty  is  exhibited  by  a  love  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  of  one's  surroundings,  as  in  clothing,  the  dorai- 
dle,  etc. 

An  excess  of  Modesty  is  shown  by  painful  bashfulness,  diffi- 
dence or  abject  humility;  by  dislike  of  the  attentions  and  society 
of  the  opposite  sex;  slninking  from  notice;  also  by  extreme  clean- 
liness of  person  and  "painful  neatness.** 

A  deficiency  of  this  trait  leads  to  boldness,  arrogance,  self- 
confidence,  indecency,  lewdness,  unchastity,  lack  of  cleanliness, 
and  indifference  to  vulgar  language,  tilth,  and  dirt. 

Facial  ut>d  Bodily  Signs. — As  tlic  base  of  ISIodesty  is  traced 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  nerves  of  the  skin,  we  shall,  accordingly, 
find  that  a  Jine^  thin,  clear  skin  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the 
presence  of  Modesty;  also  fine^  smooth,  glossy  hair  is  another 
indication  of  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system.  A  most  reliable 
facial  sign  is  shown  in  the  depth  of  the  little  i)erpendicular  channel 
or  groove  which  divides  the  upper  lip  in  two,  running  vertically 
from  the  septum  of  the  nose  down  through  the  facial  sign  for 
Amativeness.  This  trait  is  found  large  in  all  in  whom  the  brain 
and  nerve  system  predominates,  whether  thi^  local  si<jn  he2>remiit 
or  not.  Blushing  and  downcast  looks  are  physiological  signs  of 
excessive  Modesty  and  sensitiveness. 

Pescription  of  Modesty. — The  predominance  of  the  brain 
and  nerve  system  always  gives  a  more  elevated  cast  of  thought 
than  the  other  systems.  Its  position  shows  it  to  be  the  liighest 
in  the  organism ;  hence,  where  it  preponderates  it  will  be  found  to 
produce  the  purest  sentiments  and  emotions.  It  is  the  system  of 
quolity^  fineness,  and  sensitiveness.  The  nervous  system  was 
primarily  evolved  from  the  skin,  and,  as  a  fine,  thin  skin  is  indic- 
ative of  a  sensitive  nervous  system,  the  skin  thus  becomes  a  sign 
of  purity,  modesty,  and  love  of  cleanliness  and  neatness.  The 
feces  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  Lucretia  Mott,  Elizabeth  Ban-ett  Brown- 
ing, Beranger  the  French  poet,  and  Lavater  are  well  marked  in 


this  respect. 
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Many  persons  in  whom  the  brain  system  is  not  dominant 
exhibit  a  large  degree  of  Modesty,  This  is  owing  to  the  natural 
or  inherited  quality  of  the  -nervous  system^  for  one  may  possess  n 
very  sensitive  nervous  system  without  the  hraiu  dominating. 
Many  persons  witli  the  osseous  system  or  the  thoracic  system  in 
tlie  ascendency  exhibit  a  fine  and  sensitive  quality  of  the  nerves, 
and  this  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  leads  to  delicate  personal  habits 
and  love  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  attire.    Wiien  we  consider 

that  the  seme  of  touch  is 
diifiiscd  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body,  and  is 
produced  by  a  net^work  of 
nerves  which  ramifies  upon 
the  skin-covering  of  the 
wliole  body,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  sensitive 
quality  of  the  nerves  ap- 
prehends more  readily  the 
nature  of  things,  of  tactile 
impressions,  tlian  does  one 
not  possessed  of  a  like  de- 
gree of  sensation.  And, 
as  a  sensitive  nerve  needs 
more  care,  and  cannot  en- 
dure contact  with  gross 
matters  as  well  as  a  coarser 
nerve-structure,  it  follows 
that  the  more  sensitively- 
endowed  individual  will 
seek  protection  in  avoiding 
rough,  gross,  and  filthy 
matters,  and  sustain  his 
powers  by  cleanliness  of 
the  person  and  by  neatness 
of  attire,  as  well  as  by  neat  surroundings.  By  virtue  of  the 
same  sensitive  quality  of  the  sense  of  touch  the  mind  is  quick  and 
apprehensive,  and  this  sensitiveness  leads  one  to  avoid  impure, 
vulgar,  and  unchaste  words  and  deeds.  And  in  this  exposition 
of  cause  and  effect — of  pliysiological  cause  and  moral  and  mental 
effect — we  find  proof  of  the  fact  that  mind,  morals,  and  body 
are  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  there  is  no  line  of  demarkation 
between  tlicm. 

*  Cat  by  pemiBsioD  of  tbe  editors  of  the  "History  of  Woman  Stiffrage." 
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Fia.64.— BELVA  A.  LOt^KWOOD (M.  A.,TeacKBII, 
Attorn EY-AT- Law,  Rbfokmbr.) 

Bora  In  America.  Cotiflplcnons  fodal  sign.  Mod- 
esty, shown  by  the  depth  of  the  frroove  which  is 
olwerred  In  tbe  centre  of  the  apper  itp.  The  law  of 
the  straigfat  line  and  nquare  governs  this  fare.  'The 
above  portrait  dfscloMea  a  womanly  and  Intellectual 
character.  The  domestic  virtues  are  well  defined.  Cnn- 
Bcientiotuness  ts  large.  PatriotlHnu  Love  of  Home,  Be- 
nevolence, AmatlvenesB,  Lore  of  Young,  Mirthfumess 

"  the  nose 
lesB,  Ac- 

.    .   8eir-wiU 

are  large.  language  is  exceedli^ly  well  develiqied ;  so 
alHo  are  Form,  Biae,  L'>callty,  Prescience,  Hemoty  of 
Events,  Order,  Reason,  and  Tntnltion.  This  lady  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  a  practitioner  in  the  8u- 
ptvme  Court  of  the  ITniteii  States.  Hhe  te  an  ardent 
advocate  of  woman's  equality,  and  is  in  all  ways  an 
illustration  of  what  She  professes. 
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The  other  organs — those  of  scent,  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and 
of  taste — are  all  situated  near  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a  sensi- 
tive skin  both  within  and  without  their  orifices,  and  are  also  con- 
nected with  the  central  and  cerebral  nervous  systems,  thus  proving 
their  mental  power  as  well  as  physiological  basis. 

The  placing  of  the  signs  of  character  in  the  face  is  one  of  the 
highest  proofs  of  the  harmony  of  Nature's  works.  The  situation 
of  the  local  sign  for  Modesty  is  most  significant  of  the  beauty  and 
propriety  of  the  manner  of 
^oupiug  the  signs  in  the 
face.  We  have  previously 
considered  tlie  nature  of 
Seli^stccm  and  shown  to 
what  its  excess  leads,  but 
Modesty,  nmning  down  the 
centre  of  the  upper  lip,  cut- 
ting its  way  right  through 
the  middle  of  the  sign  for 
Self-esteem,  seems  to  say 
to  it :  ''I  will  put  a  check 
upon  your  estimate  of  your- 
•self,  and  compel  you  to  be 
moderate  in  your  maniies- 
tations  of  personal  valua- 
tion." Modesty  reaches 
out  to  the  local  sign  for 
Amaiiveness,  and  here 
again  we  are  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  utility  of 
its  placing.  The  manifes- 
tations of  Amativencss  lui- 
controlled  by  Modesty 
would  be  offensive  to  good 
taste,  decency,  and  ])ro- 
priety.    We  are  sometimes 

met  with  overfond  manifestations  of  love  publicly  displayed 
by  love-lorn  swains,  in  whose  chavarter  and  countenances  the 
faculty  and  sign  for  Modesty  is  scarcely  discernible.  The  truly 
modest  person  shows  the  presence  of  purity  of  thought,  expres- 
sion, and  conduct  by  bodily  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  attire, 
by  chaste  and  pure  language,  and  decorous  and  appropriate 
demeanor.  On  the  contrary,  the  mock-modest  person  perceives 
immodesty  in  what  is  natural  and  in  what  is  not  intended  to  wound 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  really  pure-minded.    The  mock-modest 
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Via.  55.— JOHN  WILLIAM  DIIAI'KR.  (CliBMIfiT, 
Physiologist,  Authob,  Historian.) 

Bom  in  Enitland.  <'<>nfipionouH  facial  sl^, 

M«Kl(>!>t.v.  !<hi)wn  liy  (lc|>lli  iif  line  niiinliig  ilown  flie 
centre  of  Thr  H|>)H>r  lf|>.  The  law  of  the  Htralght  line, 
Rqnare.  unil  riirvc  eovernw  tliiM  iiliyMiopioniy,  A  quiet, 
culin  exprff-siiin  itf  <'iiii(irioiis  power  i>i>rva<leK  tliiK  face. 
All  of  th«-  si|;nH  of  a  (;i)od  constitution  are  nrestnit. 
The  lower  third  of  tlio  i-ountenaiu-c  illHrloHeH  tlie  Hifcns 
for  ('onwifntioHwni'iw,  Kirnine.*ji,  Kconomy,  Helf- 
esteetn,  Ijove  of  Vounjc,  of  Home,  of  Patnotinm, 
lieiicvolence,  Aiiiativenr.iK,  and  Hosliitiility  most  de- 
cided. The  nose  it*  CouMtriictive  ;  in  it  we  oiifwrve  tlie 
for  Snliliniitv-  Human  N;iture,  Mentitl  Iniitiition 
AnaljHiw.  Ideality,' Venrrati<)n,  Exeeutiveitews,  Self-will 
larite'  The  fai'iilties  of  Lnnttuiige  ( 'olor,  Form,  Rize, 
LiH'ality,  Olwervation,  Memory  of  Events,  and  KeaMoii 
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and  prurient-minded  person  is  angry  at  Nature  for  having  made 
us  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  remedy 

her  immodest  mistake  is  to  ignore  the  facts  of  our  physiological 
construction  altogether  To  tliis  class  belong  those  who  are 
shocked  if  one  use  tlie  term  "  bowels"  to  describe  the  intestinal 
part  of  the  body,  and  who  tliink  to  misname  it  "  stomach"  is  a 
more  refined  way  of  6i>caking.  This  same  class  of  people  make 
themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  sensible  and  truly  modest 
by  speaking  of  that  class  of  Nature's  manifestations  which  are 
proper  to  mention,  by  a  misuse  bf  terms,  and  so  call  attentioa  to 
the  innate  immodesty  and  pruriency  of  their  own  minds. 

Modesty  has  its  mental  adaptation  as  well  as  its  physical  and 
moral  aspects.  Those  who  are  mentally  modest  will  show  it  by 
their  unobtrusive  manner,  by  shrinking  from  public  notice,  and,  if 
they  have  done  a  very  meritorious  deed,  will  prefer  that  it  should 
not  be  referred  to  in  their  presence.  If  given  to  art  or  literature, 
they  will  seek  to  hide,  under  a  7iom  deplume,  their  identity. 

Many  modest  and  retiring  women  have  performed  noble, 
charitable,  and  valorous  deeds  wliich  have  made  them  world-re- 
nowned ;  yet  with  this  publicity  they  have  retained  their  womanli- 
ness and  pxnity  of  life.  Joan  of  Arc,  impelled  by  the  love  of 
humanity  and  of  patriotism,  donned  male  attire  and  led  the  armies 
of  France  to  victory ;  yet  there  has  never  been  aught  charged  against 
her  purity,  although  the  superstitions  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived 
led  to  her  being  tried  for  sorcery  and  burned  at  the  stake.  Her 
portraits  show  a  face  of  great  purity  and  modesty.  Florence 
Nightingale,  a  modest  and  refined  English  woman,  was  a  devoted 
nurse  to  the  soldiers  during  tlie  Crimean  war.  She  became  cele- 
brated for  her  charity  and  courage,  yet  retained  her  maidenly 
purity  and  refinement,  and  always  shrunk  from  praise  or  notoriety. 

True  heroism  is  always  modest,  for  gentleness,  kindness,  and 
bravery  must  be  blended  in  order  to  form  lieroism.  Modesty  in 
man  is  as  becoming  as  in  woman.  Mothers  need  to  cultivate  and 
develop  tliis  trait  in  boys  particularly,  wlio  should  be  taught  to 
guard  their  speech  and  avoid  all  vulgar  phrases  and  expressions. 
All  hoys  should  join  tlie  "  White  Cross  Army,"  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  elscwliere.  It  is  devoted  to  moral  purity,  and  is  a 
great  assistant  to  young  boys.  Every  one  must  feel  the  necessity 
for  special  training  for  boys  in  tliis  direction.  I  have  been  often 
horrified  in  passing  tinough  the  streets  by  the  profane  and  even 
obscene  language  which  fell  from  tlie  lips  of  very  young  boys, 
those,  too,  who  were  members  of  respectable  famihes,  thus  showing' 
that  special  training  and  direction  on  this  point  is  most  necessary. 

The  modesty  of  many  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  will 
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contrast  well  with  the  \'ulgar,  immodest,  and  low  practices  of  some 
uncivilized  races  of  men,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  better  classes  among  civiUzed  people.  Travellers  and 
missionaries,  who  have  dwelt  among  the  Maoris,  of  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Fijians,  tell  us  that  they  have  "  no  sense  of  sexual 
decency,  modesty,  chastity,  virtue,  purity,  propriety,  or  shame; 
no  marriage  tie  or  rite;  no  family  arrangements;  no  love,  maternal, 
paternal,  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  or  fraternal ;  no  idea  of  pater- 
nity or  of  other  relationships."*  In  conjugal  love  and  fidelity,  the 
lowly  dove  is  far  above  these  wretclicd  human  beings,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  peer  in  this  respect  of  the  most  civilized.  I  have  no 
space  to  note  the  countless  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  maternal, 
paternal,  and  fratenial  love  shown  by  various  races  of  animals,  all 
tending  to  prove  that  in  these  sentiments,  as  well  as  in  others, 
many  animals  are  superior  to  large  numbers  of  men. 

The  Modesty  of  many  classes  of  animals  is  quite  markedly 
in  contrast  with  the  love  of  publicity  of  many  persons,  both  in 
civilized  and  uncivilized  races,  and  is  noted  by  iSr.  Lindsay.  He 
remarks  that 

Certain  menagerie  or  other  captive  animals  show  a  decided  dislike 
for  publicity,  to  being  stared  at  or  looked  at,  or  to  being  made  a  show  of. 
Thus,  tiie  male  hog-«ieer  of  India  is  iiighly  nervous  in  tlie  presence  of  visitors. 
Wlien  forced  out  of  its  house  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  it.  betrays 
immediate  and  considerable  excitement,  "  dashing  about  the  enclosure  as  if 
frantic,  leaping  high  in  the  air"  (Wood J.  And  such  behavior  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  in  the  case  of  many  animals  that  in  a  state  of  Nature  go  forth 
only  in  the  night,  or  that  are  naturally  solitary  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
disturbing  sounds  and  sights  of  menagerie-life.  Possibly,  in  some  cases, 
their  sense  of  personal  modesty  is  shocked  ;  their  love  of  domestic  privacy 
is  violated,  or  there  is  simply  an  aversion  to  strangers,  depending  upon  a 
natural  sliyness  or  coyness.  Barbarous  and  other  animals  resent  the  intm- 
slon  of  strangers,  jealously  guarding  the  privacy  of  their  homes  (Cassell).'t' 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  that  animals  possess  a  sense 
of  decency,  modesty,  and  conjugal  fidelity, — virtues  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  exclusive  attributes  of  man.  I  might  continue  the 
collation  of  evidence  indefinitely,  but  sufficient  is  noted  to  prove 
that  Modesty  is  not  an  exclusively  human  tmit. 

Blmliing^  which  is  popularly  sup[M)sed  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  Modesty,  is  not  an  exclusively  human  act,  but  is  exhibited 
by  various  animals,  and  is  often  the  result  of  other  causes  tlian 
Modesty  or  sensitiveness.  On  this  point  Dr.  Lindsay  remarks 
thus: — 

Blushing  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  though  it  is  much  more  readily  seen 
in  him  by  reason  of  the  color  of  his  skin  and  the  bareness  of  his  face. 
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Color-change  in  the  skin  of  various  animals  may  be  regarded  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  blushing,  while  the  feelings  wliich  give  rise  to  the  blush  of  man  are 
expressed  in  other  ways  in  other  animals,  though  not  less  eloquently,  e.g.j 
shame  and  Modesty.* 

Experience  leads  us  to  know  that  blusliing  is  not  always  a  sign 
of  Modesty.  It  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes,  yet  general 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  creates  a  delicacy  of  appre- 
hension, and  tlius  leads  one  thus  constituted  to  express  many  emo- 
tions by  blushing.  Guilt  is  often  thought  to  be  indicated  by 
blushing,  but  it  is  quite  as  just  to  suppose  it  the  proof  of  inno- 
cence, for  any  sensitive  or  honest  person  will  blush  as  quickly  from 
emotion  produced  by  the  suspicion  or  accusation  of  guilt  as  he 
would  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  indeed,  I  tliink  that  tlie 
blusli  in  this  case  would  be  the  best  proof  of  innocence,  for  sensi- 
tive, refined  persons  are  rarely  so  demoralized  as  to  do  mean, 
criminal  acts,  and  coarsely  constituted  persons  do  not  blush  as 
readily  as  those  with  fine  skins  when  under  suspicion. 

All  sudden  color-clianges  are  produced  by  variations  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  sudden  pallor  is  as  often  observed  in 
the  countenance  as  reddening  of  the  skin.  It  is  tlie  result  of 
sudden  emotion  or  of  sudden  morbid  pathological  changes  in  the 
body  or  mind.  This  phenomena  is  common  alike  to  man  and 
animal,  and  may  be  an  indication  of  innocence  under  false  accusa- 
tion or  it  may  proceed  from  guilt  confounded,  or  fear,  or  other 
emotions.  That  tliis  peculiarity  is  common  to  animals  has  been 
noted  by  Dr.  lindsay.    He  observes : — 

Pallor,  aniemia,  or  blanching  of  the  face  from  fear  may  be  seen,  es- 
pecially  in  certain  bare-faced  monkeys  (Sutton);  while  excitin<;  emotions, 
such  as  passion,  produce  in  them  reddening,  flushing,  suffusion."  f 

Downcast  looks  are  thought  to  be  indicative  of  Modesty  and 
shyness,  while  many  believe  them  to  be  signs  of  guilty  conscious- 
ness. They  are  exhibited  as  the  result  of  both  purity  and  guilt. 
Dogs  hang  their  heads  and  cast  down  their  eyes  when  detected  in 
wrong-doing,  as  well  as  when  reprehended  wrongfully.  Shy, 
country-children,  upon  meeting  stmngers,  hang  the  head,  and  also 
when  reprimanded  for  naughtiness.  Shy,  coy  maidens  look  down 
and  through  their  eye-lashes  in  a  furtive  manner ;  but  shyness  must 
not  be  confounded  with  ftJi/ue-sa,  for  the  two  traits  present  often  the 
same  appearances  or  what  are  judged  to  be  similar.  Many  sly 
people  have  a  fashion  of  casting  down  the  eyes  and  giving  sidelong 
glances.  This  action  is  tlie  method  which  a  sly  person  takes  to 
deceive,  by  pretemihg  not  to  look,  while  he  or  she  really  watches 

•  Hind  in  the  Zjower  AnimalH,  LinOBay.  vol.  I,  p.  lia  f  /Ud.,  vol.  U.  p.  ast 
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in  a  covert  manner  out  of  the  comers  of  the  eye.  This  act  and 
its  interpretation  are  in  accord  with  physiognomic  laws  which  de- 
clare that  all  crooked  or  obUque  looks,  lines,  gestures,  or  forms  are 
evidences  of  crookcxl,  unreliable  characters. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  attracted  to  a  girl  simply  because 
she  had  a  trick  of  casting  down  her  eyes  and  ])eepii4g  at  him  from 
the  comers.  He  believed  tliis  "artfully-artless"  trick  to  be  the  sign 
of  excessive  modesty,  simplicity,  and  shjuess.  He  married  her, 
and  lived  to  leam  that  this  particular  form  of  "shyness"  should 
be  spelled  "slyness." 

There  have  been  instances  of  persons,  both  male  and  female, 
who  have  been  so  sensitive  and  shy  as  to  cause  them  to  shut  them- 
selves away  from  intercourse  with  society.  Such  persons  are  to  be 
pitied,  ibr  their  shyness  is  a  sign  of  a  morbid  or  diseased  condi- 
tion. Where  this  morbid  feeling  leads  to  avoidance  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  only,  we  may  expect  to  find  deficient  development  of  sex- 
uality and  a  corres|>onding  absence  of  its  associated  sentiment, 
Aniativeness.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  when  shyness  is 
indicated  in  this  particidar  manner. 

Bashfrdness  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  disease,  and  one  can 
but  sympathize  with  young  pci-sons  of  either  sex  who  are  affected 
by  excessive  diffidence. 

Where  coyness,  shyness,  bashfulness,  and  diffidence  are 
exhibited  after  the  age  of  youtli  they  must  be  considered  either 
as  indicative  of  morbid  states  of  mind  or  as  affectations,  and 
"  affectation,"  says  some  witty  writer, "  is  tlie  endeavor  to  make  the 
impoverished  seem  wealthy."  In  other  words,  affectation  of 
extreme  Modesty  is  the  effort  to  cover  its  entire  ohsence. 

Sliyness  is  unbecoming  in  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  past 
twenty,  for  it  is  a  youthful  or  defective  state  of  mhid, — one  which 
experience  and  development  of  the  intellect  will  remedy.  If  it 
does  not,  then  it  denotes  deficient  sense,  or  deficient  strength  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  of  some  other  pait  of  the  organism;  and 
when  it  does  not  proceed  from  either  of  these  causes,  it  is  an 
affectation,  and  therefore  thoroughly  detestable  in  the  one  imi- 
tating it. 

In  this  instance  the  law  which  physiognomy  formulates  with 
respect  to  infantile  appearances  is  made  apjiarent.  The  law  in 
regard  to  juvenile  or  infantile  traits  or  forms,  when  exhibited  in 
adult  life,  is  stated  thus: — 

All  forms,  traits,  or  appearances  which  belong  to  infancy,  im- 
maturity, or  youth,  when  exhibited  in  the  adult,  argue  similar 
traits  and  characteristics  as  are  common  to  infancy  or  youth.  Lisp- 
ing, stammering, halting  speech,  downcast  looks,  extreme^iyness; 
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small,  undeveloped  mouth ;  undeveloped  nose  or  chin ;  rounding, 
infantile  forehead,  or  any  other  form  or  habit  natural  to  childhood, 
when  observed  in  the  adult,  are  evidences  of  immaturity  of  some 
sort    This  law  is  explaihed  elsewhere  in  detail,  hence  unneces- 
sary CO  recapitulate  here.   Suffice  it  to  say  that  bashfulness,  blush- 
ing (except  where  the  skin  is  uncommonly  thin  and  sensitive), 
continued  beyond  tlie  age  of  youth,  are  evidences  of  undevelop- 
ment  of  some  portion  of  the  organism  or  of  a  lack  of  mental 
energy.    When  constant  blushing  is  exhibited  in  adult  life  we 
must  conclude  that  there  is  a  gi-eat  sensibility  of  the  centres  of 
emotion ;  in  other  words,  of  the  ganglia  connected  with  the  inter- 
nal organs,  and  this  centrifugal  nervous  force,  sent  from  the  great 
centres  of  emotion,  expends  itself  upon  the  nervous  surfaces  of 
the  nerves  of  touch,  situated  all  over  the  external  skin-covering, 
and  are  more  particularly  discernible  in  the  face,  neck,  and  near 
all  the  external  orifices  of  the  five  senses.    It  is  rational  to  con- 
clude that  the  lace  and  neck,  where  are  situated  so  many  important 
ganglia  and  ner\'es,  as  are  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  sight, 
sound,  scent,  taste,  and  hearing,  would  be  most  uncommonly  sen- 
sitive, and  expi*ess  every  shade  and  degree  of  change  in  mental 
and  moral,  as  well  as  physical,  conditions.    For  this  reason  the 
face  is  the  most  reliable  portion  of  the  anatomy  by  which  to  read 
character, — far  more  comprehensive  than  an  examination  of  the 
outlines  of  the  bony  case  of  the  brain,  which  changes  only  by- 
years  of  age,  and  has  not  the  assistance  of  the  finer  nerves  of 
sense  and  of  the  delicate  and  most  expressive  facial  muscles  to  as- 
sist in  interpreting  character.    When  we  come  to  deal  with  the 
jemotional  conditions  such  as  are  expressed  by  blushing  and  by 
certain  tones  of  the  voice,  as  in  acting  and  in  the  great  crises  of 
feeling  and  other  emotional  expressions,  we  can  only  comprehend 
them  fully  by  reference  to  their  origin,  viz.,  by  analysis  of  the 
source  of  the  emotions,  the  ganglia  of  the  great  visceral  structures, 
and  their  agents,  the  glands  and  muscles.    It  is  not  just  that  the 
physiognomist  should  dogmatically  assert  that  his  observations  are 
true.    This  might  satisfy  Aim,  but  would  not  be  satisfectory  to  the 
scientific  inquirer ;  neither  would  such  dogmatism  be  just  to  so 
grand  and  noble  a  science  as  the  science  of  Man.    A  portion  of 
the  organism  which  can  disclose  every  slight  and  instantaneous 
change  within  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  body  must  appear  to  the 
thoughtful  the  most  useful  portion  by  which  to  discover  thought 
and  feeling,  and  transient  as  well  as  permanent  states.    Not  only 
so,  but  it  must  possess  great  malleability,  and  be  capable  (by  its 
nervous  and  muscular  connections  with  the  brain  and  the  great 
chain  of  nerves  leading  to  the  visceral  organs,  a^  well  as  to  the 
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spinal  column)  of  being  fashioned  and  shaped  into  the  form  toward 
which  the  most  habitual  states  of  mind  tend.  Constant  sadness, 
as  all  know,  makes  tense  the  muscles,  while  joy  relaxes  them,  par- 
ticularly those  about  the  mouth  and  eyes;  while  the  lachr}mal 
and  salivary  glands,  as  well  as  the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration 
all  conspire  together,  while  under  the  influence  of  emotions,  to 
change  the  expression  of  the  face ;  and,  if  certain  states  of  feeling 
or  of  reflection  are  long  continued  or  oft-repeated,  they  leave  per' 
manent  expreseions  on  the  features^  particularly  of  the  muscular 
portions  of  the  face.  The  bony  structure  always  discloses  the  more 
solid  and  permanent  traits,  and  the  function  of  digestion  decides 
by  its  action  the  form  of  the  cheeks  and  the  genei-al  fullness  or 
leanness  of  the  entire  countenance.  The  greatest  of  anatomists, 
those  who  might  be  presumed  to  know  more  of  the  sources  of  the 
emotions  than  others  less  well  informed  as  to  the  structure  and 
operation  of  the  bodily  organs,  hold  opinions  in  regard  to  the  face 
quite  in  harmony  with  many  of  my  own.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  for 
example,  observes  :— 

The  man  was  wrong  wlio  fonnd  fault  with  Nature  for  not  placing  a 
window  before  the  heart  in  order  to  render  visible  human  thouglits  and  in- 
tentions. There  is,  in  truth ,  provision  made  in  the  countenance  and  outward 
hearing  for  such  discoveries.* 

Sir  Charles  Bell  has  Uttle  to  say,  however,  as  to  the  origin  of 
blushing.  Later  scientists  have  given  the  subject  more  attention. 
What  he  does  say  is  pertinent,  and  I  quote  it  in  verification  of  the 
principle  which  I  endeavor  to  elucidate,  viz.,  that  it  arises  from 
excitement  of  the  emotional  centres.    He  observes: — 

We  tliink  of  blushing  as  accompanying  shame,  but  it  is  indicative 
of  excitement.  There  is  no  shame  when  lively  feeling  makes  a  timid  youth 
break  through  the  restraint  which  modesty  and  reserve  have  imposed.  It 
is  Ijecoming  in  youth;  it  is  seemly  in  more  advanced  years  in  women. 
Blushing  assorts  well  with  youthful  and  effeminate  features,  while  nothing 
is  more  hateful  than  a  dog-face  that  exhibits  no  token  of  sensibility  in  tlie 
VAriation  of  color. f 

Individuals  with  very  thick  skins  and  insensitive  nerves  never 
change  color,  for  the  reason  that  they  never  feel  as  deeply  as  those  who 
possess  the  opposite  structure ;  hence,  they  are  incapable  of  express- 
ing sympathy  or  excitement  in  this  manner.  I  think  it  unjust  to 
the  canine  tribe  for  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  term  unresponsive  human 
countenances  "dog-faces."  Dogs  often  exhibit  Modesty  when 
greatly  praised,  and  hang  their  heads  p,nd  drop  the  eyes,  just  as 
children  do  under  excessive  approbation  and  attention.  Even 
negroes  blush,  for  it  has  been  observed  wbtiie  the  scar  of  a  woimd 

•  Anatomy  of  ExpresBion,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  p.  82.  SrewT«mUB8.        f  BHd^  . 
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has  left  a  white  cicatrix  that  tliis  part  reddened  when  under  the 
influence  of  rage.  We  liave  no  evidence  that  dogs  and  other 
animals  do  not  blush  under  tJieir  skins,  like  the  negro,  under 
excitement. 

Poets  in  all  ages  have  sung  of  the  potent  effects  of  blushing 
as  evidence  of  modest,  chaste,  and  youthful  feeling.  The  phrases, 
"blushing  bride,"  "the  bhishing  maiden,"  "the  youth  flushed 
with  innocence,"  etc.,  show  us  tliat  this  particular  form  of  sensi- 
bility has  been  looked  upon  as  expressive  of  the  more  youthful 
and  innocent  feelings  of  liumanity,  and  the  face  that  cannot 
change  somewhat  in  color,  upon  great  provocation,  expresses  either 
an  unfeeling  or  an  unthinking  character. 


Definition. — Physical  strength,  physical  courage;  boldness, 
spontaneous  resistance,  opposition,  resentment,  strong  or  pas- 
sionate temper,  decided  will,  coolness  in  danger,  self-protection, 
spirited  conduct  and  language.  Foi-ce,  combined  with  Conscien- 
tiousness and  Intellect,  creates  Executiveness. 

An  excess  leads  to  undue  use  of  the  muscular  system,  as  in 
athletics,  etc.,  which  tends  to  shorten  life.  Unbalanced  by  Caution 
it  creates  rashness  and  causes  wanton  destruction,  wax's,  murder, 
quarreling,  fighting,  bickering,  scolding,  teasing,  and  tantalizing 
^nguage. 

A  defimeitfif  creates  timidity  and  cautiousness,  and  causes 
weakness  of  will  and  spirit.  Those  thus  characterized  will  use 
very  mild  language,  will  be  entirely  too  meek  and  humble,  and 
unable  to  resent  wrongs  by  forcible  words  or  blows. 

Fiu-iaJ  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  principiil  fecial  signs  of 
YoTce  are  large,  convex  eyes ;  round  or  oval  face,  large  mouth, 
heavy  and  wide  lower  jaw,  wide  nostrils,  square  jaws,  strong  and 
square  bones;  low,  broad  forehead;  round  head,  heavy  eyebrows, 
an  abundance  of  coarse  hair,  and  round,  muscular  ears  setting 
well  out  from  the  head.  The  bodily  signs  are  shown  by  broad 
shoulders,  thick  neck ;  rounded,  muscular  limbs ;  muscular  hands, 
broad  chest ;  short,  thick  feet ;  arched  instep.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  Force,  one  class  shown  by  strong  and  square  bones, 
together  with  strong  muscles ;  another  variety  is  shown  mainly  by 
muscular  development. 

Description  op  Force. — Tlie  normal  use  of  the  faculty  of 
Force  is  exhibited  in  comtractive  enenjtj^  yet  it  is  also  the  power 
used  by  man  to  destroy  as  well  as  to  robuild.  Its  origin  and  main 
base  of  su]>ply  is  the  muscular  system.  Within  this  system  there 
are  more  than  five  hundred  single  muscles,  and  in.  the  face  thirty- 
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six  pairs  and  two  single  muscles.  This  great  number  of  facial 
muscles  assist  all  the  expressious  of  Force,  rage,  and  destruction, 
which  are  often  seen  in  action  in  the  human  countenance,  in 
motion,  and  in  language  of  a  forcible,  energetic,  or  belligerent 
nature ;  hence,  this  faculty  is  not  limited  to  one  single  sign,  but  is 
manifested  by  means  of  the  entire  muscular  system,  and  tliis  in- 
cludes the  involuntary  muscles,  such  as  the  heart  and  stomach,  as 
well  as  the  voluntary  muscles  which  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  body.  The  only  metliod  by  which  we  can  understand  the 
operation  and  effect  of  Force  in  the  human  body  and  face  is  by 
the  investigation  of  the  muscular  system.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  understand  how  so  great  a  variety  of  movements  and  expres- 
sions can  be  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  focial  muscles 
alone,  while  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  limbs,  and 
hands  reveal  other  peculiarities  of  this  faculty.  The  rounding 
oiUline  of  the  individual  in  whom  Force  is  pre-eminent  announces 
his  ability  for  useful,  constnictive  operations,  as  well  as  his  capa- 
city for  destruction.  Tlie  facidties  in  combination  will  decide 
which  direction  tliis  trait  will  take. 

Those  possessed  of  round  mvsfiles  are  the  most  vigorous, 
efficient,  and  powerful  in  action,  whetlier  in  work,  play,  love,  or 
fighting,  and  this  formation  of  the  muscles  rounds  out  not  only 
the  sides  of  the  head  above  the  ears,  where  the  "  organ  "  of  Force 
is  said  by  phrenologists  to  be  located,  but  it  also  rounds  out  tlie 
head  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  another  "organ"  is  said  to 
be  located,  viz.,  Amativeness.  Now,  Amativeness  and  Force  are 
both  the  best  developed  in  muscular  jwrsons,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  those  who  possess  round  muscles,  and  this  pecuhar  forma- 
tion of  the  muscular  system  rounds  out  eveiy  part  of  the  human 
body ;  not  only  the  head  and  ears,  but  also  the  nose,  the  limbs, 
the  fingers,  the  body,  and  neck,  so  that  a  glance  at  any  one  por- 
tion of  the  frame  in  which  round  muscles  are  dominant  will  reveal 
the  construction  of  all  parts,  and  also  denotes  tlie  presence  of 
Force,  Amativeness,  Constructiveness,  and  many  other  mmcular 
traits. 

Force  is  one  of  the  most  essential  faculties  of  the  human  and 
animal  organisms.  Its  adaptation  is  primarily  to  the  destruction 
of  beasts  for  food,  to  fishing  and  hunting,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  also  to  the  building  of  habitations.  Without  this 
forceful,  destnictive  tendency  humanity  could  not  progress,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  blasting  of  rocks,  leveUing  roads,  cutting 
canals,  and  in  all  the  opemtions  essential  to  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  all  of  whicli  involve  destruction  before  the 
process  of  building  can  be  commenced. 
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Force  has  its  mental  use  as  well  as  physical  aspects,  and  tlie 
energy  which  springs  from  a  fine  development  of  the  muscular 


FlO.56.— JOHN  L.  SULUVAN.    (CHAMPION  PUGILIST.) 

Born  In  America.  ('onHpiciiouM  facial  anil  bmUly  f\gn.  Force,  8hown  by  large 
nose,  large  eyes,  curving  jaw,  ears  standing  well  out.oroad  and  deep  chest;  strong, 
large  bones,  and  K^neriil  deveiiipnient  of  the  iniiscnlar  system.  The  law  of  the 
straight  line  and  curve  giivems  this  f;ici'.  Tlie  signs  for  Firmness,  Patriotism,  Lore 
of  irjine.  Love  of  Young,  Appn>l)ativeiie*s  Resistance,  ("olor,  Amativeness,  and 
Sanattveness  are  well  denned.  Human  Nature,  Hope,  Veneration,  Executiveneis, 
and  Self-will  are  also  large  ;  while  Form,  Size,  liOi  alitv,  OI>»ervatlon,  Calcnlation, 
Practicality,  and  Memory  of  Events  show  a  mechanical  cast  of  mind.  The  dimpled 
chin  ataows  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  of  the  opposite  sex. 


system  is  just  as  essential  to  the  preacher  or  moral  reformer  as  it  is 
to  the  laborer.  Martin  Luther,  whose  portraits  exhibit  this 
faculty  in  a  high  degree,  had  need  of  great  physical  force  and 
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courage  to  promulgate  and  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Gough,  the  eminent  temperance  lecturer,  was  a  man  of 
powerful  physique,  which  enabled  him  to  set  forth  in  an  emphatic 
manner  his  moral  precepts.  No  development  of  the  brain  purely 
will  afford  the  strength  necessary  to  carry  forward  great  mental 
labor,  and  all  men,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  reform  field,  on 
the  platform,  or  stage,  require  a  large  development  of  muscle 
in  onler  to  impart  heat,  ardor,  and  enthusiasm  to  their  hearers 
and  followers,  for,  as  I  have  shown,  these  traits  are  evolved 
from  the  muscular  system,  and  are  exhibited  most  decidedly  by 
those  in  whom  this  system 
is  dominant,  or  one  of  the 
dominant  systems.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this 
class  of  enthusiastic,  mus- 
cular men.  He  was  able 
not  only  to  enlighten  his 
hearers  by  his  mental  pow- 
ers, but  also  had  the  ability 
to  arouse  their  enthusiasm 
to  a  veiT  high  pitch. 
Daniel  Webster,  the  re- 
nowned orator,  possessed 
this  &Gulty  largely,  and  his 
fine  muscular  build  con- 
tributed to  make  his  mental 
efforts  more  effective. 

Men  with  large  brain 
of  high  quality  are  often 
able  to  ttrrite  well,  yet  no 
man  deficient  in  muscle  is 
able  to  excite  feeling  and 
enthusiasm  in  his  hearers,  or 
to  lead  a  great  reform  in  the 
!ace  of  violent  opposition.  Moody  and  Sankey,  the  popular  evan- 
gehsts,  are  largely  indebted  to  the  development  of  the  muscular 
system  for  their  power  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  masses, — the 
one  by  his  voice  in  oratory,  the  other  by  his  voice  in  singing ;  both  of 
these  gifts  are  derived  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
and  of  the  limbs  and  hands  in  gestures.  Their  capacity  to  excite 
faith  in.  their  followers  proceeds  from  the  magnetic  influence  of 
tiieir  muscular  systems,  and  the  method  which  they  pursue  in 
converting  the  masses  proves  that  they  depend  more  uj)^^^ 


Fig.  S7.— ARCHJBAU)  FORBEB.   (Author  and 
Journalist.) 

Born  In  Rnotland.  Noted  tor  his  bravery  aa  a  war- 
correspnndent.  ConHplcuous  facial  and  bcidily  Bf{^, 
Force,  shown  by  larf;e,  t^nnvex  eyee,  wide  mouth,  square 
jaw.  energetic  pxprei.Hlon,  large  and  bieh  nose,  large 
nostrils,  broad  ehonlders,  deep  and  broad  chetit,  strong 
bones,  well-knit  mtisclea.  The  law  of  the  straight  line, 
square,  and  an^e  governs  this  face.  The  slzns  of  a 
venturous,  courngeouB  nature  are  manifest  in  tlii»  coun- 
tenance. ConscientiousneKK.FIrmneHS,  Patriotism,  Lore 
of  Home,  Bcnevoleni-e,  Auproliatlveness,  and  Friend- 
ship are  decided  traits.  Ho,  also,  are  Human  Nature, 
Hope.  Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  ('oustructiveneea, 
AcqnuiitiveneMi,  Veneration  Expcativeness,  Self-wlU, 
Fonn,  Hize,  Locality,  and  Caleolation. 
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to  the  imagination,  crcdcnciveness,  and  faith  of  their  hearers  than 
to  appeals  to  their  intellect  and  intelligence.  Now,  magnetism  is 
a  real,  tangible  force  evolved  from  tlic  muscular  system,  and  is 
quite  as  marked  and  telling  in  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  people 
as  is  a  blow  upon  the  body. 

The  primary  aspect  of  Force  is,  as  has  been  seen,  physical 
merely,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  tliis  department.  Its 
secondary  aspect  is  mental,  and  here  too  it  is  of  great  benefit  to 
mankind.  A  large  brain  (no  matter  how  high  its  quality),  with- 
out good  muscles  and  lungs,  is  a  positive  detriment  to  its  possessor, 
for  one  thus  endowed  has  not  the  power  to  enforce  his  thouglits 
nor  strength  to  sustain  that  continuous,  mental  labor  which  is  re- 
quired by  those  who  would  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  intellect  alone. 
The  sensitiveness  and  timidity  of  such  i)ersons,  together  with  their 
pale  and  bloodless  countenances,  naiTow  shoulders,  and  small 
hands  and  limbs,  are  proof  positive  to  the  beholder  that  they  will 
never  leod  the  world  in  thought  or  action. 

When  we  consider  the  fibrous  nature  of  certain  parts  of  the 
brain-structure,  as  observed  in  tlie  dura  mater  and  otlier  portions, 
we  would  natumlly  infer  that  a  large  development  or  fine  quality 
of  the  muscular  system  would  lend  force,  vigor,  and  spontaneity  to 
the  mental  operations  of  those  thus  endowed.  This  is,  in  iact, 
what  we  do  observe  in  ail  men  of  talent  in  whom  the  brain  system 
is  assisted  by  a  good  muscular  system.  The  fibroid  nature  of  the 
dura  mater  reveals  the  fact  that  they  nil  rely  upon  muscular  or 
fibroid  substances-  in  the  brain  for  power  and  strength  of  their  in- 
tellectual processes,  but,  when  Nature  lias  endowed  a  man  with  a 
good  brain  development  and  also  with  an  excellent  muscular  sys- 
tem, it  can  be  readily  seen  what  an  advantage  this  combination 
would  impart  to  his  mental  labors.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  in 
tliis  case  that  the  fibroid  nature  of  the  dura  mater  would  not  only 
be  of  a  stronger  but  denser  quality  than  if  the  muscular  system 
were  deficient.  Other  poi'tions  of  the  brain  are  of  a  fibroid  nature, 
and  when  these  are  of  a  superior  quality  the  operations  of  thought 
should  exhibit  greater  vigor  than  if  these  portions  were  constructed 
of  a  weaker  quality  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  faces  of  all  talented  divines,  poets,  artists,  architects,  in- 
ventors, orators,  warriors,  and  men  of  action  generally,  disclose 
many  of  the  facial  signs  for  the  muscular  system.  These  classes 
are  characterized  by  a  thick  neck,  fullness  of  the  eyes,  thickness  of 
tlie  muscle  at  the  junction  of  the  nose  with  the  forehead  (sign  for 
Self-will, — this  sign  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  signs  of  the 
muscular  system),  curving  out\vard  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and 
width  of  the  nose  just  above  the  alae;  the  eyebrows  somewliat 
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arched,  and  the  forehead  iu  front  inclined  more  to  a,  perpendicular 
than  to  a  receding  outUne. 

The  faculty  of  Force,  which  we  are  now  considering,  is  the 
base  of  mental  courage,  hut  not  of  moral  courage.  Tlie  latter 
resides  in  tlxe  integrity  of  the  osseous  system,  while  intellectual 
courage  proceeds  from  a  good  development  of  the  brain  assisted 
by  the  muscular  system.  Physical  courage  is  the  direct  product 
of  a  fine  development  of  the  muscular  system.  That  this  is  so  is 
evidenced  by  the  muscular  powers  of  the  athlete  and  prize-fighter, 
the  oarsman,  sea-captain,  sharpshooter,  and  ball-player.  All  these 
classes  possess  coolness  iu  danger,  and  resolution,  as  well  as  prompt 
action  in  sudden  crises,  such  as  accidents  on  sea  or  land,  in  panics 
and  riots.  Many  steamship  engineers  and  sea-captains  are  of  the 
muscular  build,  being  relatively  short,  broad,  and  round.  These 
men  exhibit  great  coolness,  resolution,  promptness  of  action,  and 
possess  otlier  qualities  of  a  social  and  domestic  natnre  which  inhere 
in  the  muscular  system. 

How  useful  tlie  faculty  of  Force  is  to  men  of  mental  powers 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cross.  He 
remarks : — 

Tbns  we  see  that  wbatcver  slight  Advantages  Nature  may  bestow  in  pity 
upon  the  weak  and  timii1,yet  the  courageous  and  the  strong  are  the  favorites 
to  whom  she  has  intrusted  the  intellectual  concerns  of  the  world.  Courage 
is  as  necessary  to  the  direct  promotion  of  science  as  to  its  indirect  promo- 
tion by  the  acquirement  of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  iind  tlie  maintenance 
of  personal  safety  ;  for  a  timid  philosopher  is  as  unfit  for  the  pen  as  is  a 
timid  soldier  for  the  sword.* 

The  right  development  of  the  muscular  system  should  be  con- 
sidered a  reJi^iovs  duty.  Lack  of  Force  endangers  and  shortens 
life,  reduces  the  mental  powers  to  a  minimum,  makes  cowai*ds  and 
sneaks,  creates  timid,  sickly  children  and  inefficient  fathers  and 
mothers. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  watching  the  conduct  of  little 
^rls  trained  in  a  gymnasium.  I  find  that,  although  of  tender 
years,  they  possess  great  coolness  when  in  unsafe  positions,  and  that 
they  are  ready  with  trained  brain  and  mnscles  to  jump  out  of,  or 
off  from,  any  place  which  seems  to  them  to  be  dangerous;  and  this 
they  do  promptly  and  without  direction,  gauging  by  the  trained 
eye  the  distance  to  jump,  and  in  this  way  their  courage,  will-power, 
coolness,  sel^possession,  and  strength  are  enhanc(xi  a  thousand- 
fold. They  form  a  decided  ct)ntrast  to  those  children  who,  un- 
trained, timid,  and  irresolute,  when  placed  in  danger  either  become 

■  An  Attempt  to  EetaMUb  Physlc^oiuy  on  Scientific  Principles,  John  Cross,  M4>.,  p.  146. 
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maimed  or  lose  their  life,  owing  to  their  defective  muscular  power 
and  feeble  will. 

All  children  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  gymnastics. 

More  especially  should  girls  be  thus  trained,  for  all  may  become 
wives  and  mothers,  and  certainly  development  of  the  muscular 
powers  is  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  for  motherhood.  A 
resolute  will  is  most  important  in  the  rearing  of  children ;  through 
lack  of  this  faculty  and  of  necessary  force  in  the  mother,  many  a 
bright  boy  has  gone  down  to  perdition,  wrecked  by  the  soft-headed, 
soft-hearted,  emotional  mother,  witliout  power  enough  to  enforce 
the  slightest  law  or  command.  Our  penitentiaries  are  recruited 
more  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  been  spoiled  with  over- 
indulgence than  from  those  who  have  been  reasonably  discipUned 
by  parents  possessed  of  some  strength  of  mind  and  force  of  char- 
acter. Had  I  a  weakly,  timid,  vacillating  child  I  would  have  it 
trained  systematically  in  a  good  gymnasium.  If  there  was  none 
convenient  I  would  have  a  horizontal  bar  erected  out  of  doors,  and 
compel  daily,  systematic  practice  upon  it.  Parents  can  procure 
works  at  any  book-store  on  the  subject,  with  description  of  exer- 
cises and  plates  of  ap^mratus  for  the  same.  These  exercises  assist 
in  developing  spirit  and  courage  as  well  as  lung-power,  and  this 
tends  directly  to  mental  power.  Were  I  called  upon  to  advise 
how  to  strengthen  a  feeble  brain  I  should  advise  systematic  exer- 
cise in  gymnastics  and  elocution.  No  course  of  study  can  give 
that  vigor  to  the  thoughts  and  brain  which  development  to  the 
muscular  system  imparts,  but  the  greatest  improvement  is  mani- 
fested when  the  lungs  are  strengthened  and  enlai^fed  by  long-con- 
tinued breathing  exercise,  by  rowing  and  swimming,  etc.  The 
practice  of  elocution  is  another  most  excellent  way  to  impart  force 
and  vigor  to  the  timid  and  diffident.  Where  Force  is  present  in  a 
large  degree,  it  is  exhibited  by  a  clear,  positive,  and  ringing  enun- 
ciation. It  is  one  of  the  finest  traits  for  an  orator  or  public 
speaker  to  possess.  Indeed,  all  artists,  as  well  as  scientists  and  me- 
chanics, depend  upon  a  good  degree  of  Force  to  carr)^  forward  their 
operations.  The  teacher  must  possess  a  feir  degree  of  Force  to  be 
able  to  enforce  law  and  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  respect  for  his 
management.  Children  instinctively  feel  the  want  of  or  the  pos- 
session of  power  in  a  teacher  and  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 
Force  gives  vim,  energy,  and  spirit,  and  these  assist  the  teacher's 
efforts  in  imparting  knowledge,  and  in  keeping  the  children's 
interest  aroused.  A  dull,  listless,  yiert  manner  in  a  teacher  nulli- 
fies in  a  measure  his  educational  enorts. 

An  tmbaJanced  degree  of  Force  is  quite  as  disastrous  in  its 
efiects  upon  the  human  family  as  its  normal  actionals  beneficial 
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Unbridled,  unrestrained  passion,  which  is  so  often  observed  in  very 
muscular  people,  leads  to  terrible  crimes,  to  cruelty,  revenge,  suicide, 
and  murder.  Those  who  possess  a  quick  and  violent  temper 
should  guard  against  its  excess,  and  compel  the  intellect  to  govern 
by  deliberately  planning,  while  in  a  cool  mood,  to  suffer  wrong 
rather  than  allow  the  temper  to  get  the  upper  hand.  The  evil 
effects  wrought  upon  the  system  by  overindulgence  of  passion  are 
terrible  to  contemplate,  for  violent  passion  often  leads  to  disorders 
of  the  heart,  apoplexy,  and  other  distressing  complaints.  On  the 
contrary,  weakness  of  Will,  or  lack  of  Force,  leads  one  to  accept 
imposition  without  resisting  it,  and  such  persons  oft;en  suffer  great 
pecuniary  loss  rather  than  stand  up  and  contend  for  their  rights, 
and  often  act  a  part  which  seems  mean,  cowardly,  or  criminal 
rather  than  force  themselves  to  do  what  should  be  done.  Those 
deficient  in  Force  often  agree  to  what  their  sense  of  right  and 
reason  declare  to  be  improper  because  they  cannot  oppose  and 
give  a  decided  negative,  while  those  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of 
this  faculty  speak  out  in  a  most  decided  and  spontaneous  manner, 
and  oft;en  intrude  their  feelings  and  convictions  in  a  way  more 
vigorous  than  elegant. 

A  large  degree  of  Force  gives  to  the  voice  clearness  and 
resonance.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  all  of  the  parts 
of  the  organism  involved  in  the  production  of  tone  are  within  the 
muscular  system;  hence,  where  this  system  predominates  clear 
and  forcible  enunciation  will  be  exhibited,  as  muscle  not  only 
assists  language  but  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  will-power. 
The  English  are  a  muscular  race,  and  are  noted  for  the  mellow, 
clear,  and  decided  tones  of  their  voices.  They  speak  in  cJteat-tones. 
The  American,  less  well  endowed  with  muscle,  speaks  in  a  high 
nasal  or  head-tone.  So  surely  does  the  build  of  the  body  give 
quality  to  the  speech  that  a  good  observer  may  not  only  name  the 
nationality  from  the  tones  of  the  voice,  but  should  also  be  able  to 
describe  existing  mental  and  pathological  conditions  from  hearing 
one  speak.  Not  only  this,  but,  conversely,  he  should  be  able  to 
describe  the  dominant  systems  of  the  speaker  and  the  form  or  out- 
line of  his  body  from  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

Color  is  of  great  service  in  determining  in  what  degree  Force 
will  be  exhibited.  Where  this  &culty  is  large  and  the  color  of 
the  hair  and  eyes  dark  or  black,  the  temper  wUl  be  hot,  quick,  and 
often  ungovernable,  and  be  long  in  subsiding  when  once  aroused ; 
with  a  like  degree  of  muscular  development  where  the  color  of  the 
hair  is  light,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  skin  white  and  red,  the  temper 
will  be  less  violent  and  more  easily  controlled.  The  chemical  law 
that  intense  color  and  great  heat  are  always  to  be  found  associated 
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applies  to  the  human  organism  as  well  as  to  all  other  departments 
of  Nature.  Yet  white  heat  indicates  a  higlier  temperature  than 
red  heat,  and  those  who  turn  white  under  the  influence  of  rage 
are  most  to  be  dreaded.  Not  only  will  they  be  more  dangerous  to 
others,  but  their  excess  of  force  will  react  upon  themselves,  and 
often  result  in  serious  consequences  to  their  health.  Red-haired 
persons,  possessed  of  large  Force,  will,  if  aroused,  exhibit  very 
sudden  and  violent  passion,  yet  it  will  subside  as  quickly. 

Combinations  with  other  traits  reveal  how  Force  acts  in  diifer- 
ent  individuals.  Those  with  large  Conscientiousness  and  large 
Force  will  deiend  the  right  and  oppose  wrong  conduct  and  measures 
with  vehemence  and.  power;  with  large  Approbativeness,  will 
stand  up  for  reputation ;  with  large  Love  of  Young,  will  defend 
children  with  spirit  and  ardor,  not  only  their  own  children  but 
those  needing  a  protector.  I  was  once  walking  in  the  street  with 
a  lady  possessing  both  these  faculties  in  a  large  degree,  when 
suddenly  we  heard  the  loud  screams  of  a  child  issuing  from  a 
dwelling  near  by.  The  lady  with  me  immediately  went  into  the 
house  without  invitation  and  coufronted  a  mother  with  an  uplifted 
whip,  cliastening  in  an  unreasonable  manner  her  daughter,  a  girl 
of  a  dozen  years  of  age.  My  friend  commanded  her  to  cease,  and 
took  the  whip  from  her  hands,  and  by  talking  quieted  her  rage, 
and  by  a  judicious  course  of  argument  with  her  got  her  cooled 
down  to  reason,  and  discovered  that  this  most  terrible  punishment 
was  the  penalty  for  a  very  sliglit  offense.  The  mother  exhibited 
dark  complexion  and  possessed  more  Force  than  parental  love, 
while  the  child's  defender  was  a  lighter  woman  with  a  good  deal 
of  Force  and  courage,  yet  with  larger  parental  love  than  the 
mother,  altliough  not  a  mother  herself  In  this  case,  Force  com- 
bined with  parental  love  (which  is  also  a  force)  sufficed  to  quell  a 
violent  and  dangerous  temper.  All  faculties  are  forces.  Each 
faculty  sends  out  a  positive  force,  and  manifests  its  power  through 
the  perfection  and  vigor  of  the  seveml  organs  of  the  body,  or  by 
means  of  the  development  of  the  bones,  the  nerves,  the  muscles, 
etc.  The  more  perfect  their  development,  the  more  powerful  their 
action. 

Those  with  large  Force  and  small  Caution  are  rash,  foolhardy, 
love  quarreling,  and  are  always  in  fights  and  disputes.  Sltort-nmed 
2)er80)is,  with  a  moderate  or  large  muscular  system,  if  possessed  of 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  are  quarrelsome,  rash,  and  heedless;  always  in 
trouble  of  some  sort  and  are  constantly  antagonizing  all  about 
them.  And  this  same  forceful  rashness  leads  them  into  acts  which 
often  eventuate  in  ill  health. 

Those  who  possess  small  Force  should  never  attempt  business 
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requiring  nerve,  push,  and  pluck,  for  they  cannot  stand  opposition 
and  rebuffs.  They  are  too  weak  to  succeed  except  in  tlie  most 
sheltered  positions,  and  always  need  an  overseer;  and  are  incapable 
of  taking  a  commanding  position.  And  this  suggests  the  necessity 
of  building  up  in  youth  a  good  muscular  system  by  methodical 
exercise  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Girls  and  women  can 
gain  strength  by  liousework,  if  not  too  laborious,  wliile  boys  can 
conserve  health  by  cliopping  wood,  scrubbing  floors,  weeding  the 
garden,  and  by  cleaning  the  stable  and  yard.  AU  these  works  are 
good  for  girls  and  boys,  yet  no  exercise  will  compare  in  efficiency 
with  systematic  gymnastic  training  under  an  intelligent  teacher. 
Systematized  exercise  develops  equally  all  of  the  muscles,  while 
many  pursuits  develop  one  set  of  muscles  and  leave  Uie  rest 
unused. 

RESISTANCE. 

Definition. — A^:ression,  opposition,  argument,  courage, 
bravery,  endurance;  love  of  violent  amusements,  such  as  ath- 
letics, etc. 

An  excess  results  in  bullying,  useless  argument,  scolding, 
idle  contention,  teasing,  fighting,  revenge,  and  brutality.  Those 
possessing  an  excess  are  characterized  by  coarse  skin  and  coarse 
hair. 

A  deficiency  renders  one  timid,  weak,  spiritless,  and  incapable 
of  self-defense,  and  creates  a  fretful,  whining,  complaining  dis- 
position. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — A  large,  round  nose ;  lai^  nostrils ; 
curving  of  the  lower  jaw-bone ;  rounding  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
forehead;  compressed  mouth  and  closed  teeth  while  in  action; 
short,  wide  tee^,  and  tushes. 

The  bodily  signs  are  shown  by  a  sliort,  thick  neck ;  general 
development  of  the  round  muscles,  more  particularly  in  combination 
with  square  bones.  This  affords  the  best  structure,  both  for 
aggression  and  defense. 

The  sigiis  for  capacity  ibr  mental  resistance  are  shown  by 
large  size  of  the  nose  and  general  outward  curving  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  prominent  chin,  as  observed  in  the  faces  of  eminent 
orators  and  reibrraers.  The  physiognomies  of  Mirabeau,  French 
orator,  and  of  Frederick  Ixj  Maitre,  French  actor,  are  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  sign  for  mental  resistance. 

Description  of  Resistance. — This  faculty,  like  all  the  otliers 
found  in  the  human  organism,  is  difficult  to  designate  completely 
by  any  single  word  in  our  language.  Sometimes  it  shows  itself 
by  a  combative  disposition;  at  others,  by  resisting  assaults,  by 
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courage,  intrepidity,  resolution,  and  by  thoroughness.  It  ^ves 
force  to  mental  energies  and  physical  prowess;  it  assists  the 
preacher,  moral  reformer,  and  temperance  lecturer  to  enforce  their 
ideas  in  a  vehement  manner.  It  also  is  the  power  which,  when 
perverted,  gives,  the  pugnacious  and  quarrelsome  their  force  and 
combative  disposition.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  character;  it 
gives  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  of  judgment  in  danger.  There 

is  scarcely  a  day  in  our  lives 
in  which  we  have  not  need  to 
invoke  its  power  in  some  form 
or  other.  Life  is  one  long 
round  of  resistances.  We 
resist  aggressive  infringement 
of  our  natural  and  acquired 
rights;  we  resist  the  elements, 
and  erect  bairiers  to  protect 
ourselves  against  the  assaults 
of  wild  beasts;  we  resist  the 
encroachments  of  disease  by 
applying  the  remedies  with 
which  Nature's  great  labora- 
tory has  supplied  us ;  in  short, 
Resistance  gives  us  the  power 
to  live  under  all  circumstences. 
Without  it  we  could  neither 
gain  a  livelihood  nor  retain 
our  health.  Its  excess  leads 
to  aggression,  bullying,  fight- 
ing, and  war.  Some  observers 
give,  as  one  sign  of  Combat^ 
iveness.  Resistance,  or  Cour- 
age, the  ears  standing  well  out 
from  the  head.  Another  sign 
of  the  aggressive  phase  of 
this  faculty  is  known  by 
shaking  of  the  head  from  side 
to  side  and  forward  and  back- 
ward while  engaged  in  an 
energetic  conversation.  A  short,  low  nose,  with  a  high  and  thick 
pug  end,  is  one  evidence  of  pugnacity.  Nearly  all  the  noted 
prize-fighters  whose  portraits  I  have  observed  have  this  description 
of  nose,  and  a  very  short,  thick  neck,  with  great  muscular  powers 
generally;  but  moral  courage  and  resistance  spring  from  an  excess 
of  Conscientiousness,  and  are  mightier  forces  than  that  sort 
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Fia.S8.— MARTIN  LUTHER.  (PlUBST,  AUTHOB, 
Refohxbb.) 

Born  In  Saxony,  14^3.  Cniuinlcuoiu  facial 
tlgn,  ReKlflLance,  .soown^lty  tlie  larfte  and  flue 


d^elnitiiieiit  iif  all  the  facial  fcatureit,  twetber 
with  a  short  neck,  broad  cheflt ;  laree,  ntuiiu  mus- 
cles, and  equar«  bonra.   The  law  of  the  Rtraight 


line,  square,  and  cube  governs  this  powerful  and 
nnbiR  face  and  body.  The  hniiiense  amount  of 
Reslfltanne  wbiob  Luther  needed  to  oppose  the 
powerful  Roman  hierarchy  at  tlie  Inception  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  Intellectual  or  moral  power  alone. 
It  re<iiiireil  all  tlieelenientsof  aflrst-class  physique, 
aloiiK  wlttk  Ms  strunic  moral  eenae  and  ftreat  meu- 
tallty.  The  digns  for  all  the  domestic  traiti*  ai-6 
mwl  noti pebble,  Amatlveness.  Tiove  iif  Younji  and 
of  Country,  and  are  not  inforiDr  to  ("<mscientioiis- 
noM.  FtrinnesB,  Self  e-iteem,  Mixlesty.  Sanatlveness, 
Hospitality,  Alinieiitivciii.-rvs.  Biltativoiii'SH,  Ajtpro- 
batlvenetw  and  Frifndslii|i.  Ttio  si^ns  fur  Pncnma- 
tiveness.  (  olor.  Fnn;e,  ami  ResistiHice  show  that 
be  posses-ted  Courage  of  alt  si>rUs.  mental,  inoial, 
and  physical  while  the  mental  traits  of  CaiitiouH- 
nests,  Analysis,  Human  Natnre,  Hulilimity,  Con- 
BtrnclivpnesM,  Veneration,  Ext'putivem'ss,  Self- 
will,  I/ineuaKC,  Order,  Memory  of  Events,  Reason 
and  Intuition  are  all  large-  Both  the  bead  and 
body  are  solid  and  eubfeof  in  form. 
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combativeness  or  resistance  which  proceeds  from  muscular  develop- 
ment merely.  Executiveness,  shown  by  height  of  the  nose,  lends 
to  the  character  the  ability  to  combat  argument  and  opinions. 
Every  feculty  has  its  own  peculiar  force  and  mode  of  expressing 
poKer.  These  different  methods  of  showing  force  must  be 
analyzed  by  the  reader,  else  confusion  will  ensue,  and  motives  will 
not  be  comprehended  fully.  The  only  method  by  which  we  can 
analyze  a  trait  is  to  observe 
the  action  of  the  mechanism 
through  which  it  makes 
itself  manifest.  ,Now,  as  the 
muscular  system  is  the  main 
instniment  by  means  of 
which  Resistance  is  shown, 
it  follows  that  we  must  look 
to  diis  system  and  its  de- 
velopment for  knowledge 
on  this  point.  Koundncss 
or  curving,  as  elsewhere  ex- 
plained, always  indicates  the 
predominance  of  the  mus- 
cular system;  hence  it  is 
that  when  we  find  the  nose 
thick  its  entire  length,  as  is 
often  observed  in  belligerent 
characters,  we  know  that 
the  muscular  system  of  the 
entire  body  is  well  devel- 
oped, —  so  significant  are 
minute  facial  indications. 

Xot  only  does  fullness 
of  the  nose  prove  the  pres- 
ence of  muscle,  but  it  dis- 
closes the  fact  tliat  the  large 
\iscera,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  (all  muscular  or  fibroid 
omans),  are  large  and  vigorous.  The  heart  and  stomach  are 
hollow  muscles,  the  heart  being  capable  of  more  work  than  any 
other  muscle  of  the  body.  The  rounding  out  of  the  head  above 
the  ears  is  another  sign  of  muscular  power,  and  this  rounding 
form  of  the  head  is  one  reason  why  the  ears  of  courageous  men 
and  animals  stand  so  far  out.  And,  again,  large  projecting  ears 
are  signs  of  muscular  power,  as  they  are  composed  mainly  of 
muscle  and  cartilage. 

The  short,  round,  thick  neck,  another  sign  9|,iS?s^®l^l^ 


Fig.  68.— GROVER  OI.EVELAND.  (RTATKBlCAir, 

OOVERNOK,  AND  I'BEOIBENT.) 

Conspicuous  facial  and  tifHiily  sign,  Rmistance, 
shown  by  &  lar(;e  nose,  wide  noalrils,  width  of  Jaws, 
tbfck  neck,  \ajf.K  muscular  development;  broad, 
square  shoulders ;  broad  and  deep  cbeet.  The  law  of 
the-strajght  line  and  square  govemH  thisphysloenomy. 
This  gentleman's  face  reveals  great  dctermmattnn, 
and  t'ournge  of  all  sorts,  mental,  moral,  and  physical. 
The  vegetative  system  rives  great  strength  of  consti- 
tution ;  while  the  mental  qualities  are  of  a  bigb  order. 
The  signs  for  Human  Nature,  Analysis,  ConMrnctiTe- 
nesH,  Acquisitiveness,  Veneration,  ExecuttTeneM, 
and  Belf-will  arc  very  marked.  The  sense  of  Order, 
Tbne,  Memory  of  Events,  and  Reason  are  large  t  while 
the  faculties  of  Conscientiousness,  Flrmiiess,  Econo- 
my, Ix>ve  of  Ilonie,  Patriotism.  Amatlveness,  Love  of 
Young,  Self-esteem,  and  Friendship  are  most  decided. 
A  character  that  would  be  able  to  meet  andwitbstud 
great  crises. 
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evidence  of  muscular  formation,  for  muscle  fends  to  shorten  limbs 
and  features,  and  this  member  is  greatly  relied  upon  both  by  man 
and  animals  in  combating  and  resisting.  Tlie  action  of  the 
mim^les  of  the  neck  and  chest  proves  this. 

The  ram,  the  stag,  and  bull,  all  courageous  and  ferocious 
creatures,  make  use  of  tJie  liead  for  butting,  and  in  this  exercise 
the  neck  is  contracted  when  about  to  spring  upon  their  opponent. 
Butting  is  not  confined  to  animals.  The  Southern  negro  uses  this 
method  in  his  endeavors  to  resist  his  antagonist,  and  men  caUing 
themselves  civilized  sometimes  use  this  method  of  figliting. 

Compressing  the  mouth,  and  closing  the  teeth  while  engaged 
in  active  operations,  whether  peaceable  or  otherwise,  facilitates  the 
tension  of  the  muscles  concerned,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  for,  says  Dr.  Cross: — 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  all  the  dangerous  passions  produce 
and  are  expressed  by  violent  exjnraHony  while  the  emotions  of  fear  are  ex* 
pressed  by  long  inspiration. 

In  preparation  for  the  Immediate  performanee  of  any  weighty  enter- 
prise we  draw  in  a  ftilt  bi*eath,  ami  by  shutting  the  glottis  hold  it  in.  Tlie 
glottis  then  serves  a  most  important  part  in  the  perrurmanccof  any  mighty 
enterprise  by  enabling  us  for  a  time  to  dispense  witli  tlie  motion  of  respira- 
tion— l)y  converting  tlie  wliole  chest  from  a  hollow  to  a  xo/irf  striictiire — by 
giving  a  mecliauical  advantage  to  some  of  tlie  principal  mnscles  of  the  arm, 
and  by  directly  increasing  the  vitality.  All  tliis  assistance  the  larynx 
affords  toward  any  fair  and  noble  undertaking,  bnt  where  the  angry  and 
offensive  passions  have  a  place  in  the  undertaking,  tlteii  the  delicate  musical 
larynx,  being  unable  to  sympatliize,  throws  wide  the  glottis,  and  allows  the 
ebnllition  of  passion  to  get  vent,  and  the  energy,  dangerous  from  such  a 
prompter,  to  get  exhaustion  in  violent  expirations.  It  ia  not  because  the 
angry  man  is  so  rapid  and  violent  in  his  exertions  that  he  is  so  frequently 
Overcome  by  his  cooler  antagonist,  but  because  the  energy  is  noon  exhausted 
by  the  violent  expirations  of  rage.* 

Those  whose  Resistance  takes  the  form  of  Combativeness  or 
Contrarwess  sliake  the  head  from  side  to  side,  or  fonvard  or  back- 
ward, when  in  earnest  conversation.  They  also  stop  heavily  and 
with  force,  close  doors  with  a  bang,  set  down  articles  with  empha- 
sis, drop  or  throw  down  their  boots  and  shoes  in  a  noisy  manner. 
Tf  a  door  or  anything  else  resists  their  immediate  efforts  to  move  it 
they  apply  force  directly,  never  stopping  to  observe  the  situation, 
and  note  if  ingenuity  may  not  accomplish  the  desired  purpose 
without  resort  to  force. 

In  argument  they  take  the  opposite  side  spontaneously,  and 
will  argue  against  the  plans  intended  for  tlieir  own  welfare,  seem- 
ingly because  they  cannot  help  it.  One  person  told  me  that  she 
always  felt  like  opposing  anything  which  I  proposed  for  her  good, 

*An  Attempt  to  GstaUiflii  PhytiogDWoy  on  Scientiflo  Principles  {ohn  OrcM,  M.D.,  pp. 
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yet,  after  considering  it,  and  being  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was 
ibr  her  highest  good,  she  would  often  adopt  ideas  and  plans  wliich 
she  had  instantaneously  combated.  She  said,  when  questioned 
as  to  her  reason  for  doing  so,  that  *'she  just  felt  contrary  without 
any  reason  for  it." 

The  impulse  to  "pull  back"  seems  to  be  ever  present  in  these 
chamcters,  and  this  is  yet  another  proof  of  the  muscular  origin  of 
Resistance,  for  no  other  part  of  the  organism  has  the  contrariety 
of  motion  tliat  characterizes  the  muscles  which  move  backward 
and  forward  upon  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  which 
also  permit  as  much  freedom  of  action  in  one  direction  as  in 
another.  All  persons  endowed  with  a  good  muscxUar  system  are 
not  always  contrai-j',  for  other  faculties  come  in  to  modify  this 
trait,  but  muscular  people  having  the  best  apparatus  for  the  ex- 
pression of  contrariness  display  it  more  generally  than  those  with 
the  bony  system  predominant.  A  good  illustration  of  this  differ- 
ence in  tlie  two  classes  of  persons  is  found  by  comparison  of  those 
animals  in  which  the  same  differences  of  structure  are  observable. 
The  carnivorous  class,  tliosc  in  whom  the  muscles  predominate 
over  the  bones,  present  the  same  contrary,  changeable,  fickle  dis- 
position which  is  characteristic  of  muscular  ix?ople.  The  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  lynx,  the  cat,  and  all  other  animals  of  this  formation,  are 
given  to  contrariety  and  shift  and  change  about  with  great  ra])idity, 
and  they  are  less  capable  of  being  trained  than  the  bony  animals. 
This  causes  Coutraruims^  yet  does  not  produce  Obstuiac?/.  This  is 
the  property  of  those  possessed  of  excess  of  bone,  as  seen  in  the 
bidl-dog  anid  ass.  Yet  tlie  horse,  tlie  dog,  the  camel,  and  elephant, 
possessing  relatively  more  bone  than  muscle,  are  less  contrary, 
more  reliable  in  regard  to  stability  of  purpose,  more  ti*actable, 
docile,  and  teachable. 

There  are,  of  course,  great  differences  existing  in  the  several 
breeds  of  the  same  animals.  Particidarly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
dog  tribes,  the  greyhoiuid,  poodle,  and  terrier  presenting  quite 
different  ap|>earances  of  structure  than  the  St.  Bernard,  the  bull- 
dog, and  mastiff.  The  latter,  although  exhibiting  a  formidable 
and  dangerous  appearance,  is  tractable,  gentle,  and,  unless  his  mas- 
ter or  his  master's  property  is  attat^ked,  remains  good-natured. 
I^ike  men  endowed  with  great  strength,  he  is  not  quarrelsome  or 
given  to  use  his  powers  unnecessarily,  either  by  barking  or  attack- 
ing strangers,  while  smaller  dogs  of  less  strength  and  courage  will 
bark  and  yelp,  and  by  their  noisy  demonstration  endeavor,  like 
human  braggarts,  to  gain  a  character  for  coiirage  by  simple  noise, 
when  they  have  neither  the  s]>irit  nor  strength  to  overcome  an 
antagonist.  There  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  iii^itids)g^gRii^i@e 
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can  all  pick  out  the  different  types  of  our  human  iriends  among 
them. 

Mental  resistance  is  not  so  marked  in  its  manifestations  as  is 
physical  resistance.  It  seems  more  adapted  to  overcome  obstacles 
and  assist  the  individual  in  hewing  his  way  to  success,  whether  it 
be  in  the  political  arena,  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  debate,  in  the 
determination  and  force  necessary  to  the  orator  and  actor  in  delin- 
eating forcible  characters,  or  in  promoting  those  great  reforms  which 
at  their  inception  always  meet  with  immense  opposition,  and  which 
must  be  opposed  with  tremendous  moral  force  and  intellectual 
courage  in  order  to  insure  their  success. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  faces  of  the  great 
dramatic  orators  and  actors  is  the  curved  lower  jaw ^  or,  as  I  choose 
to  designate  it,  the  "dramatic  jaw."  The  curving  of  the  jaw  is 
produced  by  the  curving  of  the  muscle,  which  causes  the  relatively 
smaller  bone  to  curve  with  it,  and  curving  of  the  muscles  indicate 
not  only  constitutional  vigor  but  also  creative  powers..  Curving 
of  any  portion  of  the  features  of  the  face  denotes  superior  consti- 
tutional vigor,  hence  the  power  to  vefiist  disease  as  well  as  cireum- 
stances,  enemies,  climate,  etc.,  is  indicated  by  this  formation. 
Dr.  Redfield,  in  his  system  of  physiognomy,  very  justly  terms  the 
high,  curved  nose  the  "aggressive  "  nose,  but  he  iails  to  give  its 
philosophy,  or  to  show  that  such  a  nose  is  associated  with  a  power- 
ful visceral  structure  like  that  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  which  are 
particularly  aggressive.  Their  noses  are  broad,  nostrils  wide,  and 
their  muscular  systems  predomhiant.  In  discerning  and  analyzing 
the  signs  of  character  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  animal 
kingdom  for  our  knowledge,  for  by  comparison  with  their  forms, 
colors,  and  qualities  we  are  able  to  verify  much  in  the  human 
family  which  would  be  otherwise  obscure.  Cuvier  observed  that 
"the  bodies  of  animals  are  experiments  ready  prepared  by  Nature 
for  man,"  while  Dr.  Cross  remarks  on  this  subject  that  "the  lower 
animals,  taken  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  rough  field  of  physiog- 
nomical inquiry  calculated  to  promote  the  science  in  its  mote 
refined  and  dignified  application  to  the  human  race."* 

Large,  prominent  teeth  indicate  the  spirit  of  opposition.  The 
same  appcamnce  in  animals  denotes  like  characteristics,  while  horns, 
tusks,  and  tushes  are  tokens  of  its  excess,  and  annoimce  ferocity, 
cruelty,  and  brutaHty,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  behavior  of  the 
rhinoceros,  the  rhinaster,  the  wild  boar,  the  buck,  and  the  stag. 

One  phase  of  mental  resistance  is  shown  in  debate  by  caus- 
tic, acrimonious,  and  sarcastic  language,  and  by  the  expression  of 
impassioned,  vehement,  and  denunciatoiy  sentiments. 


*  An  Attempt  to  Establish  Physiognomy  on  (icteatiflc 
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When  one  is  wanting  in  Kesistance  he  is  tame,  mild,  and 
conciliatory  in  speech ;  he  relies  upon  this  tone  to  win  and  con- 
vince. The  most  morally-inclined  persons  with  small  Resistance 
wiU  not  defend  their  beliefs  with  any  degree  of  power,  preferring 
to  be  tliought  cowardly  rather  than  take  a  bold  stand  for  principle. 
Such  individuals  are  often  charged  with  deceit,  treachery,  and 
want  of  truth  because  unable  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  decidedly 
at  the  right  time.  This  class  are  wholly  incapable  of  defending 
Mends  and  cliildren,  preferring  rather  to  shield  them  and  keep  them 
out  of  danger  than  to  battle  for  their  rights  in  any  way. 

Cursing,  swearing,  and  threatening  are  vulgar  forms  of  its 
excess.  Uncivilized  races  generally  exhibit  many  of  the  signs  of 
physical  resistance.  In  these  races  savagciy  and  brutality  are 
indicated  (as  in  the  most  brutal  beasts)  by  a  thick,  coarse  skin ; 
coarse,  thick  hair,  and  dull  eyes.  The  bear  and  wild  boar  are 
illustrations  of  this  grade.  The  eyes  of  a  celebrated  lion-tamer, 
attached  to  a  menageiie  which  I  attended,  were  dull  and  brutal  in 
expression.  When  1  questioned  him  as  to  the  capacity  of  savage 
beasts  to  yield  to  the  power  of  love  or  kindness,  he  rephed :  "  They 
only  understand  a  good  beating  and  respect  nothing  but  superior 
ibree."    I  think  this  is  also  true  of  brutal  people. 

Tusks  and  tushes  in  animals  are  signs  of  savage  resistance 
and  belligerency,  and  are  never  observed  in  the  mouths  of  tlie 
most  noble  and  peaceable  animals.  Whenever  a  tusk  is  exliibited 
in  a  human  mouth  it  is  indicative  cf  lack  of  feeling  or  some  form 
of  cruelty  or  malignancy  in  the  disposition.  Fortunately,  such 
appearances  are  rare  in  the  human  family. 


Definition. — Reserve,  reticence,  policy,  concealment,  evasion, 
and  watchfulness.   It  creates  a  scheming  and  managing  disposition, 


An  excess  tends  to  slyness,  selfishness,  cunning,  deceit,  suspi- 
cion, falsehood,  treachery,  craft,  and  artfulness. 

A  deficiency  creates  artlessness,  want  of  tact,  imprudence  and 
mdiscretion  in  speech,  and  too  much  frankness  in  the  discussion  of 
one*s  afl&iirs. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — Compressed  and  thin  lips ;  small 
mouth ;  half-closed,  peeping  eyes ;  veiy  small  eyes ;  shy  and  sly 
glances  out  of  the  comers  of  the  eyes ;  furtive,  stealthy  looks,  and 
long  lashes,  all  indicate  different  degrees  of  Seci-etiveuess.  Broad, 
flat  nostrils  are  a  sign  of  secrecy  common  to  negroes  and  many  un- 
developed races  and  certain  carnivorous  animals.  A  very  subdued 
tone  of  voice  and  a  mumbling,  indistinct  utterance  characterize 
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secretive  individuals.  They  never  enunciate  loudly  and  clearly 
except  wlien  they  are  acting  a  part,  and  this  unaccustomed  loud- 
ness should  be  a  warning  to  otliers.  Arched  feet  and  long, 
curved  claws  also  betoken  Secrctivencss,  as  seen  in  tlie  feline  tribes 
and  among  t!ie  larger  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

Description  of  Secketiveness. — Secretiveness  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  most  developed  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  carnivora, 
viz.,  in  those  beasts  and  birds  to  which  Nature  has  denied  cither 
great  strength  of  intellect  or  great  bodily  vigor.    The  deduction, 

then,  to  be  made  in  this 
case  is  tliat  Secretiveness 
is  a  trait  of  inferiority,  de- 
signed as  a  compensation 
for  some  deficiency  of  mind 
or  body ;  hence,  Secretive- 
ness is  given  to  hide  the 
defect  and  enable  the  timid 
and  weak  animal  to  both 
avoid  and  prey  upon  his 
enemies.  Without  cmt\ 
and  slyness  sucli  chamcterN 
as  tlie  snake,  the  fox,  the 
rat,  the  coon,  the  opossum, 
the  hare,  and  similar  beasts 
would  be  entirely  unable 
to  gain  a  livelihood.  Xa- 
tuie  therefore  gives  them  a 
stealthy,  cunning,  and  sus- 
picious disposition,  which 

and  Force  are  well-deftiied.    Of  the  mental  tr-.iits.  Cau-  lueir    CttSe    i&    tX  gl^t 

a%tX?'SaJS.'^''fevln"^^^^  protection  and  assists  them 

in  acquiring  food. 
The  logic  derived  from  the  observation  of  tliis  trait  in  the 
animal  holds  good  in  its  application  to  the  human  being.  In  all 
characters  celebrated  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  power  we  find 
Secretiveness  at  its  minimum,  and  replaced  by  intelligence,  reason, 
strength,  and  conscience,  together  with  practical  and  mechanical 
abilities,  which  serve  to  maintain  the  individual  and  to  enable  him 
to  deal  with  his  fellows  in  a  conscientious,  unselfish,  intelligent 
manner.  Secretiveness  in  a  normal  degree  is  an  important  factor 
in  human  diameter.  Without  a  <hie  degree  of  secrecy  we  could 
not  be  just  to  our  friends  nor  plan  and  manage  our  own  affairs  with 
interest  to  ourselves.  A  well-balanced  mind,  possessed  of  conscien- 
tiousness and  good  reasoning  faculties,  will  find  little  use  for  great 
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Ho.  60.— MRS.  JI. 
Princtpal  facial  sign,  Secietiveness,  shown  hj  the 
thin,  compre-ssert  Hps  and  furtive exprension  of  the  eve. 
The  entire  expression  of  this  face  givej*  one  a  g<»od  idea 
of  a  secretive  i^harai^ter;  the  lips  alone  announcrp  that 
thin  is  a  dominant  trait.  The  wide-spread  nostrils  are 
secondary  signs  of  Secretiveness.  Firmness  and  l^on- 
SciGntionsneHS  are  not  lareely  developed.  Approbative- 
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Secretiveness  for  the  reason  that  such  minds  possess  a  mental  opu- 
lence which  i'umishes  them  with  resources  for  every  emei^ncy, 
without  recourse  to  concealment,  tiickeiy,  lying,  or  deceit.  Char- 
acters Uke  George  Washington  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  example, 
could  maintain  themselves  in  every  position  and  emergency  without 
constant  use  of  this  trait.  Lincoln  possessed  a  native  tact  and 
shrewdness  which  aided  him  in  many  great  crises.  He  also  was 
large  in  conscience, — another  valuable  assistant. 

The  physiological  peculiarities  of  secretive  men,  as  well  as  of 
secretive  animals,  are  simi- 
lar. The  flexor  muscles 
arc  tense  and  the  glandular 
system  somewhat  defective, 
and  these  defects  of  struc- 
ture cause  such  functional 
action  as  to  greatly  affect 
and  modify  the  cliaracters 
of  those  thus  affected.  In 
secretive  |jersons  all  the 
sphincter  muscles  are 
closely  drawn.  The  orbic- 
ularis oris,  the  muscle 
which  assists  the  mouth  in 
opening  and  closing,  is 
tense.  The  commissure  of 
the  eyes  is  small,  giving 
that  half-closed,  peeping, 
furtive  appearance  to  the 
eyes  seen  in  many  sus- 
picious, secretive,  and  crim- 
inal faces.  The  thinness 
of  the  lips  is  caused  by 
defective  glandular  devel- 
opment, Smallness  of  the 
eyes  is  owing  to  a  relatively 

undeveloped  state  of  the  muscular  system,  while  the  broad,  flat 
nostrils  observed  in  undeveloped  races  and  animals  announce 
relatively  large  breathing  apparatus,  for  secroti\e,  stealthy  acts 
require  ability  for  controlling  the  breath  while  in  active  opera- 
tions, and  powerful  inspiration  is  essential  in  the  act  of  springing 
upon  and  seizing  prey.  The  same  mechanism  assists  in  holding  in 
and  prolonging  the  emotions  in  all  sly.  secret,  and  dangerous  enter- 
prises. Long  Jmhes  are  indices  of  timidity, — a  mild  species  of 
Secretiveness, — yet  they  aflbrd  a  safe  retreat  for  a  melting  pair 
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Fig.  61.— FRANCOIS  MAXIMILIKN  JOSEPH  ISI- 
DORE ROBESPIERRK.  (LawyEB,  ObatOR, 
Revolutionist,  Tyrant.) 

Born  In  France.  1758.  The  law  of  Imperfect  curra- 
tlon  eovems  this  countenanoe.  The  principal  facial 
sifcn  b  RecretlvencBS,  shown  liy  small  mouth,  thin  lips, 
and  Imperfei-tly  curved  unsthltt.   The  Inwcr  jaw  anc 


the  nostrils  show  imperfcc-t  curvatton  or  departures 
from  the  normal  ttlandards  of  form.  The  siens  fiir  Firm- 
ness, ConsclentiiiiiMiess.    Benevolence,  Amativeness, 


liclow  the  average.  l  aiillouBnesa  in  tarfte  ;  bo,  also,  are 
Human  Nature,  Veneration,  P)xei'utivenes8,  Lan^age, 
Self-will,  Obsprvatiim,  Form,  Hiie,  Locality,  Memory  or 
EventRj  and  Reason.  The  entire  exprefsicin  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  petty  and  contt  inptiWe.  while  the 
upper  part  shows  a  strong,  selfish,  dogmatic  will,  witb 
considerable  mental  ability. 
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of  lovely  eyes  when  embarrassed  by  the  fulsome  flattery  of  a  too 
ardent  lover. 

I  have  observed  the  faculty  of  Secretiveness  large  in  many 
really  good  persons,  yet  destitute  of  some  useful  faculty  in  so  large 
a  degree  that  this  trait  enabled  them  to  hide  its  deficiency  from 
most  people ;  but  scientific  physiognomy  will  not  only  unveil  the 
innocent  possessors  of  Secretiveness,  but  will  reveal  tlie  guilt  of  the 
criminal,  and  both  locate  his  defect  and  show  for  what  it  is  the 
compensation.  One  of  the  most  estimable  women  whom  I  have 
ever  known  possessed  tliis  trait  in  an  inordinate  degree,  yet  to  a 
friend  in  whom  she  had  confidence  she  would  unfold  all  her 
thoughts,  but  let  another  person  come  into  the  room  she  would 
instantly  become  silent.  Her  need  of  this  trait  arose  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  deficient  in  many  practical  faculties  and  was-  excess- 
ively slow  in  all  her  movements  and  mental  efforts.  She  had 
a  very  lai^  brain,  with  small  lungs,  yet  thought  and  moved 
too  slowly  for  practical  purpos(»s.  The  reader  can  readily  see 
that  had  she  been  a  garrulous,  frank,  outspoken  woman  ever)' 
one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  could  have  taken  advantage 
of  her  plans,  and  in  this  case  she  would  have  been  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  designing  persons,  with  whom  she  could  not  cope  by 
reason  of  her  inability  to  think  and  act  as  quickly  as  the  average 
person  and  also  through  her  lack  of  practicality. 

Another  subject  has  large  Secretiveness.  His  defect  con- 
sists in  an  utter  lack  of  ability  to  reason  upon  or  comprehend  ab- 
stract ideas.  Yet  show  him  anything  of  a  mechanical  nature,  such 
as  machinery  in  motion,  or  explain  to  him  mechanical  principles 
which  he  can  see  in  operation,  and  he  is  very  intelligent  in  such 
matters.  He  is  always  cautionhig  liis  wife  not  to  "  talk  so  much," 
saying  that  she  will  "  never  succeed,"  etc.  He  knows  it  will  not 
do  for  him  to  talk  freely,  else  he  would  soon  betray  his  ignorance, 
and  so  believes  that  all  should  be  reticent.  He  passes  in  his  circle 
for  a  very  wise  man,  and  his  acquaintances  speak  of  him  as  a 
"  knowing  chap,"  '*  a  deep  fellow,"  and  "  one  who  can  keep  liis 
mouth  closed,"  etc.,  etc. 

Those  who  have  a  large  share  of  Secretiveness  always  feel  that 
thei/  cannot  be  found  out,  that  their  ideas  are  securely  liidden  be- 
cause they  do  not  talk  much,  hence  they  think  that  their  plans  are 
perfectly  secure  from  tlie  knowledge  of  all. 

A  closely-dmwn  or  pnrscd-np  mouth  is  an  evidence  of  Secre- 
tiveness, if  the  mouth  be  small  and  the  lips  thin.  As  the  large 
mouth  and  large  eye  are  indicative  of  volume  of  language,  so 
the  converse  of  this  denotes  a  lack  of  linguistic  power.  All  orators 
exhibit  very  wide  mouths  and  full  lips. 
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Suspicion  is  the  natural  outcome  of  Secretiveness,  for  a  man 
who  is  concealing  his  ideas  and  plans  siis))ects  that  others  are  acting 
from  the  same  motives ;  hence,  he  believes  all  expressions  of  kind- 
ness cover  some  ulterior  design,  and  thinks  that  offers  of  sincerity 
are  all  pretense,  and  that  those  who  make  such  offers  are  actuated 
by  selfishness. 

A  man,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  secret  plots  and  intrigues, 
must  possess  a  large  intdlect  and  a  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  else  his  plans  will  show  upon  the  surface  and  aU  his 
strategj'  be  detected.  Such  a  man  was  Richelieu,  a  French  states- 
man and  a  cardinal  of  Rome.  His  face  would  never  hare  deceived 
a  scientific  physiognomist  for  the  reason  that  his  Secretiveness  and 
its  compensations  were  all  written  in  Nature's  hieroglyphics  upon 
his  face  and  body.  His  voice,  too,  was  low  and  indistinct,  and 
altogether  he  would  have  stood  a  self-confessed  intriguer  in  the 
presence  of  a  good  physiognomist.  No  need  in  such  cases  to  ask 
permission  to  feel  the  skull,  measure  the  head,  etc. ;  a  few  glances, 
and — behold !  the  mask  is  off !  One  law  of  physiognomy  (most 
potent  in  deciding  character)  shows  that  those  faculties  which  are 
dominant  or  most  used  are  the  most  apparent  in  the  human  coun- 
tenance, and  this  explains  why  astute,  crafty,  politic,  and  selfish 
persons  will,  under  the  light  of  this  science,  stand  revealed,  while 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  the  most  secure. 

A  moderate  degi-ee  of  this  trait  assists  one  in  being  prudent, 
and  causes  him  to  restrain  his  desire  to  speak  of  his  own  or  other 
people's  affairs  when  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their  interests  to 
do  so.  "  A  fool,"  says  Solomon,  "  uttereth  all  his  mind,  but  a  wise 
man  keepeth  it  till  afterward."  One  peculiarity  of  cunuing  people 
is  that  ttiey  always  like  to  know  the  business  and  affairs  of  others, 
while  they  never  return  a  like  confidence.  Beware  of  such  persons, 
for  they  will  ever  prove  detrimental.  . 

Actors,  as  a  class,  have  very  large  Secretiveness.  It  is  to  them 
a  most  essential  trait.  It  enables  them  to  completely  liide  their 
own  personahty — their  voice,  their  walk,  and  tlieir  natural  ges-_ 
tares — and  assume  the  entire  personality  of  the  charatrter  which 
they  wish  to  personate.  To  novelists  like  Katharine  Anna  Green, 
who  writes  excellent  detective  stories^  it  is  most  essential.  It  en- 
ables them  to  keep  back  the  part  of  the  plot  upon  which  the  story 
hinges  and  hold  the  reader  in  suspense,  and  retain  tlic  interest 
and  mystery  until  the  denouement  Wilkie  Collins'  physiognomy 
indicates  this  trait,  as  do  the  faces  of  many  other  authors. 

Secretiveness  is  very  large  in  the  Englisli,  and  sliows  in  their 
exclnsiveness  and  suspicion  of  strangers  and  travelers.  It  is  much 
less  in  the  Americans,  who  are  very  free,  frank,  and  communicative 
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to  strangers.  The  French  are  also  frank  and  polite,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  which  foreigners  take  in  their  free  conversation. 

Secretiveness  is  lai^e  in  most  priests  and  physicians.  In  these 
it  is  a  cultivated  trait,  and  is  most  essential  to  them,  for  the  honor 
and  interests  of  thousands  of  families  are  in  their  keeping,  which 
to  betray  would  be  evidence  of  great  villainy.  An  open-mouthed 
physician  is  to  be  avoided. 

Persons  who  love  to  arrange  surprises  and  carry  them  through 
successfully  possess  this  faculty.  Humor  is  Secretiveness  and  Wit 
combined.  It  is  almost  universal  among  Americans,  who  also 
enjoy  practical  jokes, — another  form  of  this  faculty.  Americans 
love  keen  wit,  pointed  repartee,  humorous  stories  and  anecdotes. 
America  has  furnished  more  professional  humorists  than  any  other 
country,  and  the  jokes  and  sayings  of  Josh  BiUings,  Mark  Twain, 
Artemus  AVard,  and  Bret  Harte  are  repeated  the  world  over.  The 
English,  too,  are  noted  for  a  fondness  for  humor,  but  of  a  different 
sort  than  that  which  pleases  American  audiences'.  A  gentleman 
who  has  lectured  both  in  England  and  America  told  me  that  he 
was  obhged  to  change  his  jokes  and  stories  for  English  audiences. 
"They  seemed,"  he  said,  "not  to  comprehend  the  sharp,  keen, 
pointed  jokes  which  delighted  the  Americans."  He  was  obliged 
to  produce  heavier,  more  solid  and  ponderous  ones  for  the  Englisli. 
All  of  which  accords  with  the  nature  of  these  two  peoples.  The 
English  are  more  solidly  built,  with  more  muscle  and  bone  and  less 
sensitive  nerves  than  the  Americans;  while  the  ^tter  are  keen, 
sharp,  and  quickly  apprehensive ;  hence,  an  incisive,  keen-cutting 
joke  or  story  woidd  be  in  consonance  with  their  formation  and 
mental  construction. 

The  French  liave  developed  many  crafty,  astute,  secretive 
statesmen  and  officers.  The  spirit  and  genius  of  their  former 
monarchical  government  were  probably  the  great  formative  agencies 
in  their  development,  although  it  is  not  strongly  characteristic  of 
the  French  as  a  race.  Talleyrand,  whom  Hayden  terms  "that 
patriarch  of  artifice  and  dissimxilation,"  was  a  statesman  of  this 
sort,  and  overmatched  all  his  opponents  in  state-craft.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  wonderful  degree  of  the  faculty  of  Human  Nature, 
and  an  impostor  would  have  to  be  finished  indeed  who  could 
impose  upon  him,  for  the  smallest  flaw  in  his  manners,  looks,  or 
conversation  would  reveal  the  imposition  to  this  crafty  and  observ- 
ant statesman.  It  is  related  that  a  gentleman  once  presented  him- 
self to  Talleyrand,  claiming  to  be  the  accredited  representative  of 
a  foreign  court.  As  his  papers  of  credit  appeared  to  be  all  right, 
Talleyrand  gave  him  the  usual  courteous  reception  and  invited 
him  to  a  banquet,  seating  him  at  his  right  Imnd.    During  the 
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banquet  he  observed  that  his  guest  helped  himself  to  olives  with 
his  fork  instead  of  with  his  fingers,  as  was  the  custom  in  his 
drcle.  Upon  seeing  this  he  suspected  that  the  man  was  an  impos- 
tor, and  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  place  from  whence  the  gentle- 
man had  professed  to  come,  and  found  his  suspicions  verified.  The 
etiquette  of  the  table  in  polite  society  at  that  time  required  that 
olives  should  be  taken  with  the  fingers.  Talleymnd  at  once  saw 
that  this  man  was  unaccustomed  to  the  usages  of  a  society  so 
rigorous  in  its  etiquette,  hence  he  knew  that  this  slight  infraction 
marked  him  decisively  as  belonging  to  another  grade.  One  moral 
of  this  is  that  so  long  as  governments  are  built  upon  tyrannical 
foundations,  as  was  tlie  government  of  France,  their  statesmen  will 
have  to  occupy  themselves  with  observation  of  very  small  affairs  in 
order  to  keep  it  going. 

Xapoleon  Bonaparte  was  most  remarkable  for  his  Secretive- 
ness.  In  him  it  was  the  compensation  for  a  lack  of  moral  jirmci'ple 
and  humaniiy.  He  was  intensely  selfish  on  a  large  scale.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says  of  him  that  "  when  Napoleon  thought  himself 
closely  observed  he  had  the  power  of  discharging  from  his  counte- 
nance all  expression  save  that  of  an  indefinite  smile,  and  presenting 
to  the  curious  investigator  the  fixed  eyes  and  rigid  features  of  a 
marble  bust."  Napoleon  was  a  good  actor.  Of  him  Pope  Pius 
VII  said  he  was  in  turn  "  comedian te"  and  "tragediante"  (come- 
dian and  tragedian).  He  was  certainly  untruthful,  unscrupulous, 
and  selfish,  and,  according  to  Madame  de  Remusat,  who  lived  in  his 
family,  and  who  has  written  memoire  of  Napoleon,  "  he  thought 
any  one  a  fool  for  speaking  the  truth  when  they  could  make  a  lie 
sene."  Sucli  a  character  has  need  of  tlie  check  whicli  Secretive- 
ness  puts  upon  the  tongue,  for  openness  of  speech  would  have 
prevented  his  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and  probably  prevented 
his  obtaining  even  a  livelihood,  for  those  who  frankly  avow  such 
immoral  sentiments  as  did  Napoleon  are  shunned  and  feared. 

Grenerals  need  a  good  degree  of  Scci^tiveness  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  hide  their  designs  and  surprise  the  enemy.  Yet 
too  large  an  amount  works  against  and  defeats  its  own  purpose. 
Those  generals  who  have  flourished  in  history  as  successful  in  war- 
fare were  all  endowed  with  a  good  share,  and  General  Grant,  like 
Napoleon,  evinced  far  more  than  the  average,  and  this  surplus  was 
undoubtedly  the  comijensation  which  Nature  made  to  hide  some 
grave  deficiency.  In  this  hour  of  mad  hero-worship  it  would  be 
scarcely  prudent  to  state  what  tliat  defect  is.  I  leave  to  my 
students  the  task  of  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  character 
seen  in  the  face  of  the  "Sphynx  of  the  White  House,"  as  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  termed  him. 
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There  is  an  old  saying  which  states  tlmt  "  it  takes  a  rogue  to 
catch  a  rogue."  This  is  good  physiognomical  philosophy,  for 
one  law  of  this  science  declares  that  "one  is  best  enabled  to 
judge  of  those  principles  in  others  which  arc  strongest  in  him- 
self," hence  it  is  that  in  sucli  characters  as  Fouche,  the  Chief 
of  Police  under  Napoleon,  and  Allan  Pinkerton,  a  celebrated  de- 
tective oi'  Chicago,  we  observe  the  faculties  of  Secretiveness  and 
Human  Nature  very  large.  It  was  these  traits  in  combination  with 
large  Reason  that  enabled  them  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and 
minds  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  so  to  understand  and  detect 
their  criminal  stiutagems.  The  faculties  of  Human  Nature  and 
Secretiveness  are  both  well  defined  in  the  physiognomies  of  habitual 
and  successful  criminals,  while  in  the  characters  of  hypocritical 
confidence-men  we  find  a  large  share  of  Agreeability,  which,  added 
to  the  other  two  traits,  enables  them  to  get  on  the  good  side  of 
their  intended  victims,  by  a  plausible,  persuasive,  winning  manner, 
and  thus  make  them  an  easy  prey.  Secretiveness  aids  them  in 
keeping  their  own  plans  secret,  while  agreeability  assists  tliem  in 
singing  that  song  of  the  crafty  yet  polite  member  ol'  the  useful 
Arachnida  family: — 

"  'Will  you  walk  into  my  piirlor?'  said  the  spider  to  the  fly ; 
'  *Tis  the  pretliest  little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy.' " 

And  while  this  pleasing  ditty  is  being  sung  by  the  confidence- 
operator,  a  good  physiognomist  might  be  making  out  a  physiog- 
nomical chart  to  present  to  him  as  a  reward  of  merit  for  tlie  fine 
exhibition  of  tact,  industry,  ingenuity,  and  agreeability  displayed 
in  the  praiseworthy  object  ({)  of  getting  an  easy  living  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  natural  powers. 

Tlicre  is  no  better  method  of  detecting  these  smooth  and 
fluent  conversationalists  than  by  the  rules  of  physiognomy.  Ask 
them  to  let  you  feel  their  phrenological  developments,  and  they 
would  fly  from  you;  but  engage  them  in  a  short  conversation, 
and  while  thus  employed  the  entire  character  of  a  very  secretive 
individual  is  laid  bare,  for,  as  before  remarked,  an  excess  of  any 
trait  makes  a  very  decided  impress  upon  the  face  and  form,  as  well 
as  upon  the  voice,  the  walk,  tlie  gestures,  and  general  appearance. 

Prudent,  politic  persons  use  the  minimum  of  Secretiveness, 
and  by  wise  evasions  avoid  tlie  prying  busybody,  yet  avoid  telling 
falsehoods  at  the  same  time.  In  this  instance,  intellect,  ingenuity, 
and  truth  work  together  to  protect  their  interests,  for  all  have 
concealments  wliich  are  essential  to  their  welfare  and  success,  yet 
not  necessarily  dishonorable.  Tlie  merchant  must  be  able  to  con- 
ceal his  methods  from  others,  else  they  might  take  advantage  of 
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them  and  so  forestall  him  in  his  enterprises.  The  lawyer  must 
conceal  his  clients*  affairs  and  his  own  methods  of  procedure  until 
matured.  The  professional  man  must  use  all  honorable  means  to 
protect  by  secrecy  the  affairs  of  others  which  have  been  intrusted 
to  his  honor.  Secrecy  is  both  necessary  and  useful,  and  all  well- 
balanced  characters  must  avail  themselves  of  its  powers.  Its 
excess  is,  as  I  h&ve  shown,  the  resource  of  timid,  weak,  criminal, 
or  immoral  characters,  and  is  exhibited  by  weak,  thievish,  skulk- 
ing animals,  the  prototypes  of  their  sneakish  htiman  brothers. 
Timid  children,  Uke  timid  animals,  make  use  of  Secretiveness  to 
avoid  dangers.  Fear  makes  them  cowardly.  Parents  can  make 
them  liars  or  truthful,  according  to  the  methods  employed.  A 
method  which  I  adopted  with  my  children  seemed  a  very  excellent 
way  to  cultivate  truth,  by  substituting  reward  instead  of  penalties 
for  disobedience  of  rules  confessed.  JFor  example,  I  made  some 
slight  reward  the  incentive  for  the  avowal  of  wrong-doing,  such 
as  breaking  rules,  destroying  Cliina,  or  accidental  violations  of 
decorum,  etc.  My  children  would  bring  to  me  quite  readily  a 
piece  of  broken  China,  and  state  how  it  occuiTed  in  the  frankest 
manner  possible.  For  tliis  avowal  I  would  always  give  a  slight 
reward,  at  the  same  time  expressing  my  sorrow  at  the  loss  and  at 
the  heedlessness  which  caused  it.  In  tliis  way  I  made  it  for  tlie 
children's  interest  to  be  truthful,  hence  t!iey  were  never  afraid  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  to  me.  Moral  cowardice  in  cliildren  can  be 
corrected  by  treating  them  in  a  friendly  and  confidential  manner, 
thus  robbing  the  confession  of  their  little  faults  of  the  dread  of 
penalties.  Let  children  see  that  you  believe  in  them,  yet  show  by 
your  manner  that  you  suffer  by  their  concealing  their  delinquencies 
when  they  commit  them.  Hold  them  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
truth  by  example.  Let  them  have  confidence  in  their  parents* 
int^^ty,  and  tlius  you  will  stimulate  their  imitation  as  well  as 
principle.  When  children  are  too  frank,  show  them  how  the 
family  interests  suffer  by  relating  family  matters  which  sliould  not 
be  detailed  to  strangers;  also  how  silly  it  is  to  be  constantly  telling 
every  thought  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  the  mind.  Cultivate  their 
morality  by  leading  them  to  see  how  wrong  it  is  to  relate  what  has 
been  told  them  in  confidence.  You  will  thus  establish  in  early 
life  a  habit  of  prudent  reticence  which  too  frank  and  too  trans- 
parent children  need. 

Lai^  Secretiveness,  combined  with  large  Reason  and  Caution, 
makes  men  very  adroit  in  concealing  their  real  ideas  and  purposes. 
Such  persons  express  themselves  in  a  very  politic  and  guarded 
manner,  so  much  so  as  to  mislead  others  through  their  lack  of 
piedsion  and  directness.  With  small  Conscientiousness  ^mbg|^. 
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they  will  invariably  lie  and  cheat,  first  laying  plans  to  cover  np 
their  tricks. 

Where  Secretiveness  is  about  of  an  average  degree  the  char- 
acter will  exhibit  a  prudent  self-control,  yet  under  provocation  will 
free  the  mind  and  give  otliers  the  benefit  of  thoughts  in  regard  to 
them,  but  with  large  Cautiousness  will  bold  back  somewhat  for 
fear  of  consequences.  Those  possessed  of  moderate  Secretiveness 
are  remarkably  frank,  and  not  afraid  of  showing  their  methods  or  \ 
of  speaking  their  thoughts ;  they  will  not  use  much  pohcy  nor  j 
evade  open  expression;  yet,  with  large  Caution  will  look  ahead, 
and  are  reasonably  circumspect  in  their  dealings  and  speech; 
with  lai^  Acquisitiveness  and  Conscientiousness,  will  speak  and 
deal  honorably  and  regard  others  with  confidence;  with  Force 
added,  are  abrupt  and  speak  out  decidedly,  and  with  Friendship 
large  they  are  inclined  to  assist  friends  in  business  as  well  as 


There  are  very  many  curious  ways  in  which  Secretiveness  is 
exhibited.  Some  with  large  Secretiveness  will  conceal  many  sides 
of  their  nature,  as,  for  example,  their  love  affeirs  or  their  sym- 
pathetic thoughts,  yet  will  be  open  in  matters  pertaining  to 
business  or  duty;  they  will  defend  the  interests  of  moraUty 
and  urge  reforms  in  a  very  bold  and  vigorous  manner,  and  so 
convey  the  idea  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  softer  traits.  I 
once  knew  a  very  tender-hearted,  sympathetic  man,  who,  to 
conceal  what  he  considered  a  weakness,  always  assumed  a  blunt, 
gruff,  and  abrupt  manner  of  speech,  and  so  earned  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  "grand  growler"  in  his  circle,  yet  I  knew 
him  to  be  more  sympathetic  and  charitable  than  many  soft- 
spoken  men. 

Secretiveness,  when  it  assists  men  to  be  diplomatic,  poUtic,  ju- 
dicious, and  honorable,  is  an  excellent  quality,  but  when  it  leads 
to  trickery,  dishonesty,  lying,  and  double-dealing  it  should  be  re- 
strained. Where  there  is  too  much  frankness,  a  too  confiding 
spirit,  it  reacts  ujwn  the  character  and  works  injury;  hence,  pru- 
dence and  circumspection  should  be  cultivated.  Remember  that 
as  long  as  life  lasts  you  will  have  time  enough  to  tell  all  that 
you  know,  but  once  having  told  a  secret  it  cannot  be  recalled. 
Be  free  with  friends,  but  guarded  with  strangers  and  indifferent 
acquaintances. 

Take  the  poet's  advice : — 


socially. 


"Aye,  free,  off-han'  your  story  tell. 
When  wi'  a  bosom  crony. 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel* 
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CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Definition.  —  Vigilance,  foresight,  prudence,  providence, 
anxiety,  watchfulness,  wariness,  care-taking. 

An  excess  is  shown  by  melancholy,  anguish,  cowardice,  irreso- 
lution, bashfulness,  shyness,  timidity,  fright,  over-anxiety,  terror, 
suspicion,  despair,  nervousness,  forebodings,  fretting,  and  useless 
fears.  It  tends  to  sickness,  disorders  of  the  nerves  and  of  the 
biliary  system,  to  insanity  and  suicide. 

A  deficiency  is  characterized  by  rashness,  boldness,  assurance, 
impudence,  audacity,  and  imprudent  and  injudicious  language  and 
conduct. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — Length  and  breadth  of  the  nose  is 
the  sign  for  the  higliest  degree  of  Caution.  Length  merely  of  tlie 
nose  indicates  that  sort  of  Caution  manifested  by  very  timid  human 
beings  and  animals.  I^ong  and  thin  cars,  long  and  thin  neck, 
and  long  and  thin  legs  arc  also  some  of  the  bodily  signs  of 
Cautiousness. 

Description  op  Cautiousness. — The  most  reliable  facial  sign 
of  Cautiousness  is  sliown  by  tlie  lengtli  of  the  nose.  Its  location 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  body,  presiding  as 
it  does  over  all  the  fimctions  of  digestion  and  guarding  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  stomach  by  its  keenness  of  scent, 
which  soon  detects  qualities  of  food  unsuited  to  the  sustentation 
of  the  body.  Not  only  does  it  act  as  sentinel  to  the  stomach,  but 
by  virtue  of  its  anatomical  structure  it  guards  the  lungs  from 
noxious  vajjors,  gases,  and  all  improiw>r  atmospheres.  Its  length 
assists  in  warming  the  air  to  a  considerable  degree  before  it  strikes 
the  lungs,  while  the  vihrissce,  or  snuill  hairs  with  which  the  inte- 
rior of  the  nostrils  is  fumislied,  prevent  injurious  particles  from 
entering  the  lungs. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  length  of  the  nose  being  the  principal  sign 
for  Caution  has  been  noted  by  other  physiognomists.  Dr.  Cross 
observes  on  this  subject  that 

The  nasal  apparatus  is  the  porch  of  respiration  and  the  sense  of  smell 
is  the  sentry;  hence,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  atmospheric 
air  is  wholesome  or  unwholesome  in  ])roportion  as  its  smell  is  agreeable  or 
disajireeable.  As  odorous  effluvia  tend  upward,  so  tiie  nose  cornea  to  be 
percipient  of  substances  enterinj;  the  mouth,  uud  it  is  found  that  food  is 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  in  proportion  as  tlie  smell  is  o;ratefuI  or  ungrate- 
ful. The  sense  of  smell,  therefore,  is  superintendent  of  the  breath  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  food.  The  nose,  then,  stands  in  a  double 
relation, — in  the  relation  of  porch  or  sentinel  to  the  lungs  and  in  the  relation 
of  assistant  sentinel  to  the  stomach  and  assistant  forager  to  the  mouth.* 


*  Ad  Attempt  to  EstabUah  PhyBiogntimy  on  ftcientiflc  Principles,  Joiii^ti^fjf^  @^  Ic 
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Short  noses  arc  not  so  efficient  in  guarding  these  functions  as 
long  noses.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  In  the  first  place, 
the  nose  is  not  only  an  indicator  of  animal  organization,  but  it  is 
likewise  the  chief  facial  exponent  of  inieUeci  and  of  phyifical  as 
well  as  of  menial  energy ;  hence,  tlie  longer,  liiglier,  and  broader  the 
nose,  the  more  judgmeul  and  prudence  will  be  displayed,  for  length 
and  breadth  of  nose  in  man  and  beast  is  exliibitcd  only  by  the  most 
superior  characters. 

A  nose  which  is  high  as  well  as  long  and  broad  is  best 

adapted  to  the  function  of 
scent,  for  the  reason  tliat 
tlie  olfactory,  nerves  have 
room  for  greater  expan- 
sion, hence  the  nasal  gan- 
glion is  more  powerful 
than  where  its  space  is  re- 
stricted. Those  i-acps  tliat 
possess  the  broadest,  high- 
est, and  longest  noses 
jexhibit  the  most  prudence, 
foresight,  and  watchfulness, 
and  entertain  as  well  the 
broadest  views  of  life  and 
its  affairs.  The  Hebrews, 
among  tlie  civilized  races, 
])oss('ss  in  a  remarkable 
degree  all  these  attributes. 
So  far-sighted  is  their  in- 
tellectual grasp,  and  so 
broad  are  their  views  of 
worldly  affairs,  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  well 
provided  with  this  world's 
goods,  and  beggars  of  their 
race  I  believe  are  wholly 
heard  of  one.  They  also 
which  accompany  this  for- 


Fio.  ea-SIONOR  CRIHPE.   (Prime  Minister 

OF  Italy.) 


("oiittiiifunuR  fiir.lftl  siBm,  CantionsnpsN.  nhown  l>y 
lenfctli  and  hreiulth  of  tlu-  iioi^p.  Tin-  law  of  t)if  Ktmitclit 
Ihieamt  cun'e  fcnvonis  tlilit  face.  Tlip  <levelo|inieiit  of 
l'atttlousn<>w(  a»  dit<|>lftvrd  in  this  oniinteii&iice  tcives  evi- 
deitce  of  anatttutp  and  far-sifilited  cliar.u-ter.  The  do- 
iiieftir  tr.iiu  are  well  tlvBnod  and  tiie  intrllci-tual  of 
tlje  flmt  flasw.  The  signs  for  Firnniews  and  t'onscirn- 
tion.sneHS  are  of  averapc  xize.  I'iitriotisni,  Jjove  of 
HoTiie.  Ijove  nf  Vouiie.  Amntlvpiie».s.  nnd  Bi>nprolf>ncfi 
an-  u'oll  mimlfeKted ;  wliilc  Hununi  Nature,  Ideality, 
Siiiillmitv,  Ac<iuiMitiveiiO!i'*,  Conflnu'tivenpss.  Analvsis, 
Mental  Imitation,  Vt-iieration,  Fxoi;'iitiv(Ti('>is,  Sclf- 
will,  Oljservutton.  I.an);uaf;(',  Heiwon,  .Mi'niorj-  nf 
Bventn,  and  Intuition  are  very  iarge.  AUogetlier  they 
form  the  ivtrtrait  of  a  very  eaiwble  executive,  and 
Jndicluua  individual. 


unknown, 
possess  all 


I  have  never  seen  or 
tlie  physiological  traits 
mation,  oxbibitiiig  predaceous  encrgv',  keenness  of  scent,  and  fond- 
ness for  fine  odors  and  flavors.  They  are  good  judges  of  food  and 
immoderately  addicU^d  to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  table.  They  also 
exhibit  various  mental  traits  which  oilcn  accompany  large  Ali- 
mentiveness,  viz.,  rapacity,  love  of  domination,  and  marked  social 
and  domestic  qualities. 

The  same  traits  arc  characteristic  of  the  caiTUYOlQUS.  class  of 
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animals,  as  distinct  from  the  graminivorous  class.  The  nose  and 
nostrils  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  dog,  and  other  carnivorous 
animals  are  hroad,  high,  and  long  as  compared  to  the  noses  of 
the  sheep,  the  giraffe,  the  deer  tribes,  the  rabbit,  and  hare.  The 
former  are  aided  by  their  sense  of  scent  and  superior  strength 
and  intellect,  while  the  latter  have  to  depend  more  upon  their 
activity  or  timidity  than  strength  for  their  safety  and  livelihood. 

The  gangha  of  the  olfactory  or  nasal  nerves  are  furnished 
widi  a  coloring  pigment,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  color 
which  obtain  in  the  human 
as  well  as  in  the  animal 
oiganisms,  the  more  color, 
the  more  power.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  car- 
nivorous class  of  animals 
are  quite  dark  in  colors, 
or,  if  mixed,  the  darker 
hues  predominate;  there- 
fore it  is  logical  to  infer 
that  they  are  better  adapted 
to  scent,  and  can  scent  at 
a  distance  better  than  the 
long,  thin-nosed,  grami- 
nirorous  animals.  All  Ma- 
ture confirms  this  principle 
of  form.  The  greyhound 
possesses  a  long,  thin, 
watchful,  timid  nose,  but 
is  comparatively  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  scent. 
Re?.  J.  G.  Wood  says  of 
this  animal : — 


Fig.  88.— JOHN  FOX.   (Author  and  Divimb.) 

Bom  In  ElDglaiid,  1517.  Conspicuous  facial  eign,  Caa- 
tiousness,  shown  hy  disproportlonaU^  length  of  nose. 
The  law  of  the  Ktraiebt  line  and  angle  gnverns  tliisfac& 
Truthfulness  and  sincerity  certainly  shine  forth  from 
these  eyeti,  which  are  set  true  and  straight  under  the 
brow.  Tlie  chin  is  hidden,  yet  comparative  anatomy  as- 
sists In  discovering  what  is  fieneatb  Uie  beard.  Conscien- 
tiousness, Firmness,  I^ve  of  Home,  Love  of  Young, 
AtnatiTeness,  Benevolence,  and  I'atriotism  are  large; 
while  Friendship,  Approbativeness,  Alimentiveness,  and- 
Blbativeneag  are  only  averaee  in  development.  The  men- 
tal powers  are  excellent.  The  signs  for  Mental  Itnltfr. 
tion,  Analysfa,  Ideality,  Hnbllmity,  Acquisitiveness^  Con- 
structive ness.  Veneration.  F^eGUtlveness,  Self-will, 
Form,  Size,  Observation.  Calculatiiin,  and  Lanf^i^ 
are  laige.  The  nose,  broad  at  the  bridge,  discloses 
logical  capacity.  Altngetbcr,  a  moral,  upright,  and 
Intelligent  countenance. 


The  narrow  liead  and 
sharpnose  of  the  greyhound, 
nsefol  as  thej  are  for  aiding 
the  progress  of  the  animal  by  removing  every  impediment  to  its  passage 
throogh  the  atmosphere, yet  deprive  it  of  a  most  valuable  faculty, — that  of 
ctmsing  by  scent.  The  muzzle  is  so  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length 
that  its  nasal  nerves  have  no  proper  room  for  development,  and  hence 
tli«  animal  is  very  deficient  in  its  powers  of  scent  The  same  circumstances 
nay  be  noted  in  otlter  animals.* 

The  noses  of  all  carnivorous  animals  are  relatively  broad, 
especially  at  the  point  where  are  located  the  olfactory  ganglia  and 
plexuses, — ^that  is  to  say,  at  and  near  the  junction  of  the  nose  with 


*  Wood's  New  nitntratad  Natural  HiBtory,  p.  O. 
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the  forehead,  where  branches  and  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
ramify  upon  the  septum  and  nostrils,  and  here  assist  the  sense 
of  smell,  as  this  is  the  pecuhar  office  of  this  nerve.  Therefore, 
where  we  observe  breadth  of  the  nose  above  the  "  bridge,"  and 
also  where  the  nostrils  are  very  broad,  as  in  the  Uon  and  in  mauy 
human  beings,  we  shall  find  sijperior  power  for  guarding  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  great  vital  cavities, — the  stomacli 
and  lungs, — lieuce  Cautiousness,  foresight,  and  judgment  are  tiie 
result. 

The  long,  high,  thin  or  narrow  nose  discloses  Cautiousness, 
but  of  the  timid  sort,  as  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  noses 
of  all  or  most  of  the  herbivorous  tribes.  The  long-eared  hare 
and  rabbit  are  illustrations  of  tlie  sort  of  Cautiousness  given  to  the 
timid  and  weak.  They  possess  long,  sensitive  ears  which  convey 
soimds  to  them,  not  only  from  a  long  distance  but  those  which  are 
made  near  them,  and  their  superior  powers  of  activity  enable  them 
to  easily  elude  their  pursuers,  whether  human  or  animal.  The 
long-necked  giraife  is  another  excellent  illustration  of  this  trait. 
The  su^iorior  length  of  its  neck  aids  the  animal  to  look  over  inter- 
vening obstacles  and  thus  it  insures  its  safety  by  flight,  which  is 
its  method  of  self-protection,  being  relatively  weak  and  timid  like 
other  long-eared,  long-legged  animals.  Another  wise  provision  of 
Nature  is  seen  in  the  entire  absence  of  voice.  Wood  states  that 
"  the  giraffe  has  never  been  heard  to  utter  a  sound,  even  when 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death."  Were  the  giraffe  a  noisy 
animal  he  would  be  always  in  danger,  by  calling  attention  to 
himself  and  thus  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  The 
camel  evinces  a  good  deal  of  cautious  foresight,  and  exhibits  its 
physiognomical  indication  by  long  legs,  slim  neck,  long  nose,  and 
broad  nostrils.  The  reindeer  is  a  wary  and  sagacious  animal,  and 
possesses  the  sense  of  scent  in  a  gi-eater  degree  than  any  other 
animal.  Its  width  of  nostril  is  quite  a  conspicuous  feature.  The 
fallow  deer,  the  red  deer,  and  wapiti  evince  great  Cautiousness, 
and  their  long  ears,  long  necks,  and  long,  slim  legs  are  the 
outward  indications  of  the  timid,  sensitive,  and  cautious  mind 
within. 

Lavatcr,  in  his  criticism  of  animals,  speaks  of  the  "art  and 
discretion  exhibited  in  tiie  proboscis  of  the  elephant."  This  is  a 
most  just  observation,  for  watchfulness  and  foresight  are  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  this  animal,  and  sound  judgment  as  well. 
Nature,  in  creating  so  huge  and  bulky  a  creature,  was  obliged  to 
give  such  traits  as  would  enhance  its  safety.  What  then  could  she 
give  but  a  large  degree  of  Cautiousness,  Judgment,  and  Foresight  1 
All  these  faculties  are  exhibited  in  a  marked  manner  by  tiiest 
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animals  in  India,  where  they  are  employed  in  various  mechanical 
and  warUke  enterprises,  where  their  iiue  qualities  of  mind  are 
used  to  advance  man's  interests.  In  this  creature,  caution  is 
balanced  by  reason,  hence  he  is  not  suspicious,  but  watchful. 
"In  all  work,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "which  requires  the  application 
of  great  strength  combined  with  singular  judgment  the  elephant 
is  supienie." 

Cautiousness  is  a  universal  faculty  and  is  useful  in  all  the 
w^ks  of  life,  giving  vigilance,  providence,  and  discretion  to  charac- 
ter. It  is  allied  to  Alimentiveness,  for  it  assists  in  looking  ahead 
and  by  foresight  accumulates  and  stores  up  for  a  rainy  day.  It 
is  an  assistant  of  Acquisitiveness,  as  it  guides  this  faculty  in  the 
acquisition  and  care  of  money,  property,  etc.  All  of  the  higher 
mental  faculties  are  indebted  to  its  influence  in  causing  them  to 
refrain  from  hazardous  and  risky  enterprises,  in  order  to  prevent 
future  trouble.  Cautious  persons  seek  advice  from  those  who  have 
had  experience,  while  shoit-nosed,  incautious  characters  rush  into 
all  sorts  of  dangers  and  enterprises  in  a  reckless  fashion,  unheed- 
ing the  warnings  of  those  more  experienced.  If  possessed  of 
small  Caution  and  large  Force  and  Resistance  and  only  average 
Reason,  tliey  will  be  constantly  embroiled  in  disputes  and  quarrels, 
because  unable  to  control  the  tomi)er,  and,  possessing  no  Caution, 
will  give  loose  rein  to  tlic  tongue  and  sometimes  to  the  fist  and 
pistol.  Those  of  this  combination  are  perpetually  meeting  with 
what  they  term  "accidents,"  in  which  they  succeed  in  getting  cuts, 
bums,  and  falls,  and  are  often  engaged  in  disastrous  adventures. 
Bullies,  braggart*?,  arid  loose,  unreliable  talkers  are  lacking  in 
Caution. 

An  excess  of  Claution  is  more  universal  in  America  than  among 
Europeans.  It  is  caused  by  the  gix?ater  degree  of  delicacy  of  the 
nervous  system  which  this  climate  produces  and  which  causes 
fear,  apprehension  of  bodily  injury,  timidity,  and  nervousness. 
Women  are  far  more  cautious  than  men.  The  conservative  nature 
of  woman,  as  the  mother  and  care-taker  of  the  young  and  guardian 
of  the  family,  results  in  more  caution  and  also  adds  foresight  and 
])rudence,  and  for  this  reason  most  mothers  are  better  able  to 
disburse  the  family  funds  than  the  father.  The  anxiety  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  family  causes  care  and  providence  in  the 
disposition  of  money  and  in  storing  up  for  emergencies.  Cliildren 
are  usually  more  cautious  than  adults,  and  in  many  its  excess  creates 
groundless  fears  and  great  mental  suffering.  Weak,  timid  children 
should  be  trained  in  a  gymnasium  with  the  view  of  making  them 
more  courageous,  strong,  and  self-willed,  which  result  can  be  pro- 
duced by  developing  all  the  muscles  until  they  dominat&^or  equal 
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the  nervous  system.  Driving,  rowing,  swimming,  and  all  athletic 
sports  assist  in  developing  courage  and  give  force  and  decision  to 
the  character.  Associating  with  the  strong  and  courageous  is 
another  method  of  imparting  confidence  to  the  irresolute.  It 
engenders  a  desire  to  imitate,  and,  as  the  weak  admire  the  strong, 
they  will  endeavor  to  follow  their  example  if  thrown  constantly  in 
their  society. 

It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  all  admire  most  those  quali- 
ties in  others  in  which  they  are  themselves  deficient  I  have 
known  many  weak  and  timid  women  become  expert  and  courage- 
ous horsewomen  by  practicing  driving,  when  formerly  they  had 
suffered  tortures  in  a  short  drive  for  fear  of  some  accident.  Nothing 
overcomes  fear  as  thoroughly  as  experiment  and  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  the  thing  feared.  Children  are  often 
injured  beyond  recovery  by  forcing  them  into  the  water  against 
their  wish.  When  it  is  desired  that  they  should*  be  teught 
bathing  and  swimming  they  should  be  allowed  to  enter  and  leave 
the  water  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  gradually,  by  easy  stages,  they 
will  lose  all  fear  of  it,  particularly  if  they  enter  with  more  cour- 
ageous children.  They  should  never  be  ducked"  to  furnish 
amusement  for  some  "  tease,"  who  thinks  it  great  fun  to  hear  the 
poor  little  things  scream.  Such  methods  are  criminal,  and  should 
never  be  pursued  with  timid  children.  Frightening  them  by 
bug-a-boo  stories  also  increases  their  fear  and  induces  nervous 
disorders. 

A  good,  sound  whipping  as  a  punishment  hurts  a  child  far 
less  than  threatening  them  with  mysterious  and  occult  beings, 
or  shutting  them  up  in  dark  rooms,  for  these  methods  have  been 
known  to  produce  convulsions  and  loss  of  reason.  The  force  of 
example  is  well  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  two  mothers  whom 
I  knew  in  my  childhood.  One,  on  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
storm, took  her  children  out  upon  the  porch  and  watched  with 
great  enjoyment  its  approach,  and  entered  the  house  only  when 
driven  in  by  the  rain.  They  all  seemed  to  derive  great  pleasure 
from  the  scene.  The  other  mother,  on  the  approach  T)f  a  storm, 
gathered  her  children  together  in  an  agitated  and  terrified  manner 
and  plunged  them  between  feather  beds  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  "lightning  never  strikes  feathers."  They  would  remain  thus 
half  stifled  and  emerge  weak  and  trembling  only  after  the  storm  had 
passed.  The  children  of  the  latter  family  upon  reaching  adult  life 
pursued  precisely  the  same  methods  in  their  families,  and  thus 
trained  their  children  to  be  cowards  instead  of  training  them  to  be 
courageous. 

Shyness  is  one  manifestation  of  Cautiousness.    A^  sensitive. 
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neiTous  system  by  its  keenness  of  sensation  causes  one  to  be  careful 
and  watchful  of  dangers,  and  also  promotes  care  for  health  through 
dread  of  suffermg. 

Slyness  is  otlen  caused  by  extreme  Caution,  and  is  cultivated 
in  children  by  injudicious  methods  of  discipline,  by  too  many 
penalties,  and  by  constant  threatenings  for  all  sorts  of  small  offenses. 
Secretive  children  are  also  sly,  but  this  is  spontaneous  and  inherent, 
while  many  children  are  made  sly  by  their  parents*  threats  of 
penalties  and  constant  fault-finding. 

The  normal  action  of  Cautiousness  is  manifested  in  the  highest 
d^ree  by  persons  possessed  of  good  intellects  and  practical  facul- 
ties. In  the  faces  of  such  persons  will  be  observed  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  the  nose.  In  these  cases  Caution  takes  on  its 
highest  phase  of  action,  and  a  common-sense  view  of  affairs  is  ex- 
hibited, and  reason,  judgment,  and  prudence  preside  over  all  their 
mental  processes. 

When  Caution  is  indicated  in  an  individual  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  lack  of  some  other  important  faculty,  decision  and 
judgment  will  be  less  promptly  manifested,  hence  all  the  acts  will 
be  slower  and  more  uncertain,  and  as  great  a  measure  of  success 
as  in  the  former  cases  must  not  be  expected.  An  excessive  length 
of  nose  in  relation  to  the  other  features  denotes  excessive  Caution, and 
also  shows  it  to  be  the  comj)eii8afion  for  tlie  absence  of  some  otlier 
fiuodty.  By  observing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  features  this 
deficiency  can  be  easily  discovered.  In  some  subjects  it  is  caused 
by  deficient  Self-esteem.  In  these  cases  a  short  upper  lip  will  dis- 
close the  reason.  In  other  characters  there  may  be  deficient  Con- 
scientiousness. A  narrow  chin  will  reveal  tliis  want.  If  Reason 
is  feeble  the  nose  will  not  be  broad  and  high,  but  may  be  high, 
tiiin,  and  narrow,  especially  at  the  "bridge." 

Absence  of  the  practical  faculties  is  often  shown  by  a  com- 
pensatory degree  of  Caution.  Where  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture is  deficient,  Cautiousness  is  often  present  and  protects  tlie 
character  fi*om  too  great  confidence  in  others ;  hence,  suspicion  is 
the  result  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  protector;  or,  if  Friendship 
be  lacking,  reserve  and  guardedness  in  dealing  with  others  will  be 
displayed.  In  some  instances,  where  the  brain  is  very  large  and 
slow  in  its  action  (by  reason  of  smallness  of  tlie  thoracic  system), 
the  mental  processes  are  correspondingly  feeble  and  dull  of  ap- 
prehension. Here  Caution  comes  in  and  assists  the  cliaracter  by 
its  prudential  outlook,  and  thus  averts  and  avoids  dangers  by  that 
slowness  of  mind  and  body  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  foiling 
and  a  compensation.  Self-control  and  self-denial,  restraint  and 
prudence  are  the  results  of  a  normal,  balanced  degree  of  Caution. 
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Raslincss,  imprudence,  and  foolishness  show  the  lack  of  this  most 
useful  trait. 

"Reader,  attend  !  wliether  tliy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkltne  gruDB  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit, 
Know,  prudent  cautious  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root." — BuBira. 

HOPE. 

Definition.  —  Anticipation,  expectation,  joyousness,  confi- 
dence, cheerfulness,  buoyancy  of  spirits,  belief  in  future  success 

and  advantages,  prospect- 
ive good,  iucUnation  to 
believe  and  work  on  in 
spite  of  innumerable  ob- 
stacles. 

An  exce88  imparts  en- 
thusiasm and  gives  belief 
in  impracticable  plans  and 
projects ;  inclines  one  to 
speculations,  and  "  sees 
millions"  in  every  inven- 
tion and  enterprise  in 
which  one  becomes  inter- 
ested. 

A  deficiency  causes 
lack  of  success,  hopeless- 
ness, melancholy,  gloomy 
tliouglits,  and  dejection, 
and  is  often  accompanied 
with  liver  complaint,  and 
tends  to  dementia,  insanity, 
and  suicide. 

Fiicial  and  Bodily 
Signs. — ^The  most  prom- 
inent facial  sign  for  Hope 
is  the  downward  projection  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  below 
the  alte,  or  wings  of  the  nostrils.  Brightness  of  the  eyes; 
bright,  clear-colored,  and  fresh  complexion ;  full  cheeks,  plump 
body,  springy  step,  vivacious  and  cheery  manner  are  also  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  Hope  and  are  caused  by  activity  of  the 
liver.  Drooping  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  dullness  of  the  eyes, 
together  with  a  thick  skin  and  muddy  complexion,  point  to  en- 
feebled action  of  the  liver  and  a  consequent  deficiency  of  Hope. 
Where  the  septum  does  not  project  below  the  alse,  or  where  it 
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Born  In  England,  1846.  Cnnsplruons  facial  sIkd, 
Hope,  shown  by  downward  projection  of  the  septum  of 
the  nose.  The  law  of  the  curve  and  stTai(;lit  line  gov- 
emtt  this  face.  The  dominant  expression  of  this  coun- 
tenance ia  sharpness,  keenness,  penetration.  The  siftis 
for  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Love  of  Home,  Pa- 
triotisHL  Economy,  and  Benevolence  are  exceedinjtly 
well  defined.  Ijove  of  Yoimtf  and  AmatlvenesB  are  con- 
Bpic^uoiis.  The  nose  exhlhlts  the  siftna  for  Hmie, 
Analysis,  Ideality.  Mental  Imitation,  and  Human  Na- 
ture hlffhly  developed,  Cnnstructlveness,  Acqiilsltlve- 
ness,  \eneratlon.  and  Helf- will  are  ninrked.  Oliserva- 
lloii  Form,  Size,  and  Language  nre  large,  and  altogether 
comhine  to  produce  a  nrat-ehiss  artistic  mind.  The 
quall^  is  exceedingly  One. 
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recedes  above  the  sides  of  the  nostrils,  we  have  an  unfailing  indica- 
tion of  a  week  and  toi*pid  liver,  toother  with  a  mind  tinctured  with 
hopelessness  and  despondency.  The  modifying  efFects  of  Mirthful- 
ness  and  Approbativeness  often  assist  this  condition  and  imrtially 
neutralize  its  depressing  influence. 

Description  of  Hope. — The  metliods  formerly  employed  by 
sentimentalists  in  treating  of  the  aflections,  emotions,  and  passions 
in  a  poetic,  romantic,  and  metaphysical  manner  have  led  to  most 
erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  physiological  basis  of 
mental  powers.  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  view  the 
mind,  with  its  numerous 
powers  and  passions,  such 
as  love,  hope,  imagination, 
etc.,  as  an  entity  separate 
from  the  body  and  con- 
nected with  another  vague 
entity  termed  the  "sonl," 
floating  about  somewhere 
in  space,  the  connection  of 
the  emotions  and  passions 
vpith  physical  organs  will 
seem  like  sacrilege.  To 
this  class  let  me  state  that 
a  thorough  analysis  of 
natural  laws  will  alone  free 
them  from  this  error,  and 
the  poetic  flights  of  the 
rhapsodist  upon  the  nature 
of  love,  hope,  etc.,  will  not 
seem  lialf  as  enchanting 
as  a  cool,  keen,  scientific 
analysis  of  these  traits.  It 
is  easily  demonstrated  tliat 
Hope  is  most  largely  devel- 
oped in  those  who  possess 
a  vigorous  and  normally- 
acting  liver.    Where  this 

viscus  is  normally  active  the  eyes  are  bright,  the  skin  clean  and 
clear,  the  voice  cheerful,  the  brain  active  and  analytic  (according 
to  the  grade  of  intellect  manifested  in  oacli  individual),  the  step 
brisk,  and  the  disposition  hopeful  and  confident  and  ready  to 
attempt  any  difficult  project.  Hope  is  a  grand  snstaincr  of  life, 
and  when  we  transmit  to  offspring  a  vigorous,  normal  liver  we 
endow  them  with  a  precious  inheritance. 
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Born  tn  France,  IRVt.  Principal  facial  nlgn,  Hope, 
Shown  by  downward  iiiojertioii  of  tli«  septum  of  (lie 
now.  The  law  of  the  Mtntipfht  line  aiiH  curve  K'tv^rni 
t1ift<  countenan<'v.  Tlie  wx'ial  fiurultieH  are  well  ri'j>- 
rexpiited  fn  this  fare.  Allnientlvenri'!*.  Hofipltiility, 
KriendHhlp,  Anproliiilfvenf-Bn,  Iiovc  of  Home,  aiiil  Pa- 
trlntlHm  arc  all  well  defliieil.  In  the  none  the  rIrii!*  for 
Hope,  AnalyfK  Suliliiiiity,  Ideality,  Mental  lmit:itiiin. 
Unman  N:ttiire,  ('oii-iinii'tiveiiefM.  ActniiHiiivi'iicHx, 
Vi-n elation,  KxecutiveticHrt,  ami  Sclf-will  are  liiirlily  di-- 
veliipcd  ;  while  PicHcienre.  Credi-ncivenci'S,  (iiwerv*- 
tloii,  Fonn.  Size,  Ciilov.  C'ahruiation,  I^i-ality,  Onler,  In- 
tnition.  Artistii-  Judgmitnt.  and  UciiHon  are  cxliUiited 
III  a  liileiited  de»;rec.  Dort?  wjvf  one  of  the  motit  original, 
weinl.  awCiil.  quaint, 'and  prolific  of  artii^tA.  The  hair, 
by  ib(  form  and  manner  oC  Kinwtb,  denotes  artistic 
ca|>acity.  The  quality  Is  very  nne. 
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Hope  buoys  up  the  mind  under  adversities  and  troubles  of  all 
sorts  and  shows  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud.  It  makes  one  be- 
lieve in  "a  good  time  coming,"  and  thus  encouraged  one  works 
with  a  will,  and  hence  is  enabled  to  bring  about  just  the  state  of 
affairs  hoped  for.  Hope  is  noticeable  in  the  physiognomies  of 
most  very  aged  persons.  It  directly  promotes  longevity,  not  only 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  liver,  but  by  the  sustaining  power  of 
its  associated  sentiment^  which  is  ever  pointing  onward  and  upward. 
Hope  is  most  decided  in  the  countenances  of  all  eminent  artists, 
actors,  poets,  litterateurs,  and  inventors.  In  disease  no  faculty  so 
sustains  and  encourages  the  patient,  and  in  this  manner  an  active 
liver  and  the  sentiment  of  Hope  together  are  instiumental  in  pro- 
moting recovery.  In  fact,  the  action  of  eveiy  well-developed  organ 
is  remedial,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  physiological  action,  but  ^so 
through  its  effect  upon  the  mind, — a  reciprocal  action  which  is  now 
getting  to  be  better  understood  than  formerly.  The  science  of 
physiognomy  teaches  that  if  we  would  live  more  nearly  in  accord 
with  hygienic  law  we  should  have  very  little  use  for  doctors. 
This  faculty  and  function  can  be  kept  in  a  normal  condition  by  an 
intelligent  and  persevering  course  of  diet  and  sensible  modes  of 
dressing.  Sufficient  fruit-juices  should  be  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  sugar,  except  as  found  in  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables,  should 
be  avoided.  Then,  too,  the  clothing  should  be  sufficiently  loose  and 
easy  in  order  to  give  the  lungs,  heart,  and  liver  room  for  needed 
expansion.  We  can  no  more  induce  a  hopeful,  cheerful  state  of 
mind  by  inculcating  hopefulness  as  a  dvty  than  we  can  become 
truly  conscientious  by  studying  truth  as  a  moml  sentiment  merely, 
without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Con- 
scientiousness proceeds  from  a  well-developed  and  normally-acting 
kidney  system,  and  Hope  from  a  weU-develo]>^d  liver.  If  we 
attend  to  the  physiology  of  these  two  organs,  I  fully  believe  that 
the  associated  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness  and  Hope  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  evolve  a  moral  and  hopeful  disposition  as 
a  consequence  of  normal  and  healthy  action  and  development 
Man  is  certainly  created  perfect,  or  we  should  have  no  nm-mal  type 
or  standard  of  any  organ  or  function.  The  imperfections  we  ob- 
serve are  all  of  man's  creating,  caused  either  by  willful  or  ignorant 
violations  of  natural  physiological  laws.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
action  of  a  law  winch  endeavors  to  make  each  newly-created  being 
return  to  a  normal  standard,  tlie  race  would  have  run  out  and 
become  extinct  ages  ago — through  an  exag^ration  of  diseases 
and  misuse  of  the  organs. 

Dr.  Felix  OswaI4  happily  expresses  this  law  in  the  following 
words. 
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He  observes  :— 

Every  birth  is  a  hygienic  regeneration.  The  constitotional  defects 
Tbich  degenerate  parents  transmit  to  their  oflTspring  are  modified  by  the 
bequests  of  an  older  world. 

Where  the  septum,  of  the  nose  is  observed  to  be  even  with  the 
alee,  or  wings,  we  shall  find,  first,  an  organism  witli  a  small  liver, 
or  an  inert  condition  of  the  liver,  together  with  a  steadily-increasing 
tendency  to  melanclioly  as  age  advances ;  also,  oft-recurring  bilious 
diseases.  In  such  individuals,  the  mind  reverts  to  disease,  disaster, 
death,  and  similar  gloomy  subjects.  They  can  see  no  hope  in  any- 
thing. Every  business  enterprise  is,  in  tlieir  minds,  foredoomed 
to  failure.  They  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  commence  any 
project,  so  certain  are  they  of  non-success.  The  only  remedy  for 
these  victims  to  an  inherited  weak  liver  is  au  active,  stirring  life,  a 
dietary  suited  to  their  condition, — abstention  from  sugar, — together 
with  plenty  of  active  out-door  exercise,  and  the  companionship  of 
the  joyous,  cheerful,  and  light-hearted.  This  course  may  not  com- 
pletely eradicate  the  abnormal  tendency  toward  melancholy,  but 
will  make  life  more  enjoyable,  more  useful,  and  successful. 

The  localizing  of  the  principal  facial  sign  for  the  liver  is  note- 
worthy. Its  position  between  the  local  signs  for  the  heart  and 
lungs  (wide  nostrils)  teaches  us  somewhat  of  its  physiological 
relations,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  action  of  the  liver;  and  as  all  these  organs  are, so 
placed  and  connected  in  the  body  as  to  mutually  assist  each  other, 
so  we  find  in  the  intimate  placing  of  their  signs  in  the  face  a  re- 
markable proof  of  Nature's  method  of  throwing  out  physiognomical 
»guals  which  are  confirmed  by  both  logic  and  observation. 

Temporary  disorders  of  the  liver  result  in  gloomy,  depressed 
conditions  of  the  mind,  while  restoration  of  its  functions  brings  a 
return  of  the  usual  cheerfulness.  So  different  are  the  mental  efiects 
of  a  disordered  liver  from  those  produced  by  a  diseased  heart  or 
lungs  that  medical  writers  in  all  ages  liave  noted  them,  yet  have 
failed  to  connect  them  with  pliysiognomical  signs.  Of  the  differ- 
ences in  mental  states  induced  by  disorders  of  these  different 
organs.  Dr.  Maudsley  observes : — 

I  come  now  to  the  thoracic  organs.  The  heart  and  the  lungs  are 
closely  connected  in  their  functions  so  timt  tliey  mutually  nffect  one 
another.  Some  diseases  of  lungs  greatly  oppress  and  trouble  the  heart, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  they  have  their  special  effects  upon  the 
mind.  How,  indeed,  can  we  think  otherwise,  when  we  contrast  the  sanguine 
confidence  of  the  consnmptive  patient  with  tlie  anxious  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion exhibited  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart  ?* 

•  Body  and  Mind,  Henry  HaadBley,  U.D.,  p.  S6t 
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The  following,  previously  quoted  from  Dr.  Maudsley,  is  to  the 
point,  and  I  here  reproduce  it  in  oi*der  to  emphasize  the  intimate 

relation  existing  between  the  function  of  the  liver  and  the  mental 
sentiment  of  Hope,    He  remarks : — 

Anger,  disappointment,  and  envy  notably  touch  tlie  liver,  which  in  its 
tuiTi,  when  deranged,  engeiuiera  a  gloomy  tone  of  mind,  through  which  all 
things  have  a  malignant  look,  and  from  which,  when  philosophy  availB  not 
to       ns,  the  reetoration  of  its  functions  will  yield  instant  relief.* 

A  good,  clear,  fresh-colored  complexion  is  one  sign  of  the 
presence  of  Hoi>e.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  if  we  would  enjoy 
tills  truly  religious  sentiment^  that  we  study  and  work  to  prevent 
clogging  of  the  biliary  system,  for  hopelessness  and  dejection  are 
opposed  to  a  truly  religious  state  of  mind.  Hope  in  the  future  is 
an  especial  attribute  of  the  religious  belief  of  all  civilized  religions ; 
some  savages  even  share  with  the  most  advanced  races  this  univer- 
sal sentiment  of  a  blissful  future  state  as  the  inheritance  of  the 
righteous,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  Hope  is  a  sentiment  which  not 
only  assists  us  in  combating  disease,  making  health  more  film  and 
sure,  promoting  longevity,  but  also  carries  forward  the  mind  to 
higher  and  more  exquisite  enjoyments  of  anticipation  in  the  con- 
templation of  scenes  of  heavenly  rest,  purity,  and  progression.  In 
these  sentiments  it  seems  to  me  all  riglit-mindcd  and  benevolent 
persons  must  share,  whether  Christian,  Hebrew,  Pagan,  Agnostic, 
Spiritualist,  or  Liberalist.  The  following  poem  expresses  the 
Indian's  belief  in  the  future,  and  proceeds  from  a  development  of 
the  faculty  of  Hope : — 

I  go  to  tho  Isles  of  tlie  Great  Manito, 
Whose  shores  Uirough  the  mist  I  distinguish  e'en  now  ; 
I  shnll  hunt  in  the  niountnins  and  fish  in  the  streams 
Of  the  land  that  I  often  have  seen  in  my  dreams. 

There  shall  I  hold  in  my  fondest  embrace 
The  braves  and  tlie  chiefs  of  niy  nation  and  race  ; 
They  shall  applaud  mc,  and  welcome  their  son. 
And  boast  of  the  heroic  deeds  he  has  done. 

Spirit  of  evil,  thou  never  canst  go 

To  the  far  hnpjty  land  of  the  Great  Maoito ; 

Spirit  of  evil — spirit  of  pain — 

Fai-ewelt — we  never  shall  meet  again. 

There  is  in  the  above  as  fine  expression  of  future  rewards  and 
enjoyments  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  beliefs  of  the  most  advanced 
religionists. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hope  as  a  sentiment 
assists  in  prolonging  Ufe,  while  at  tlie  same  time  it  looks  for  a 
future  state  of  happiness.    Tlie  faces  of  nearly  all  of  the  aged 

•Body  and  Hind,  Henry  H&ndsley,  M  J).,  p.  38. 
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whom  I  have  observed  have  the  sign  for  Hope  and  the  liver  well 
defined.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  we  see  how  essential  to 
good  health  is  the  continued  activity  of  the  liver. 

Hope  is  a  sustainer  of  hfe  and  health  by  causing  the  mind  to 
cuntinuaily  anticipate  good  results,  and  by  preventing  the  mind 
from  apprehending  disasters.  This  thought  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following: — 

"Had  some  good  anffel  op'd  to  me  the  book 
or  ProvideDce  and  let  me  rend  mj  life, 
My  heart  had  brake  when  I  beheld  the  sum 
Of  Ills  which  one  hy  one  I  hare  endured." 

All  the  conditions  of  life  require  and  must  have  in  them  a 
large  share  of  the  element  of  Ilope.  This  is  as  true  of  our 
pleasures  in  anticipation  as  it  is  of  business  enterprises,  intellectual 
labors,  artistic  successes,  and  domestic  durability.  The  business 
man  needs  its  inspiring  influence  to  buoy  him  up  when  putting 
his  thousands  into  a  business  venture,  yet  he  must  have  a  balance 
of  the  practical  faculties  and  reason,  in  order  that  lie  shall  not  be 
too  sanguine  of  success  in  face  of  improbabilities;  and  if  business 
reverses  come,  and  all  seem  lost,  Hope  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
puts  him  on  his  feet  again,  and  anticipates  better  fortune  next  time. 

As  an  active  liver  keeps  the  brain  clear  and  unclouded,  it 
gives  a  eertse  of  poicer  and  a  desire  for  enterprise, — for  pushing 
ahead  in  adventurous  schemes.  An  active  Uvcr  clears  the  brain 
to  the  extent  of  causing  one  to  be  inventive,  ingenious,  and  fertile 
in  resources.  Not  only  is  this  remarked  in  business  men,  but  it  is 
pie^minently  the  attribute  of  artists,  writers,  sculptors,  actors,  and 
the  creative  classes  generally.  I^arge  Hope  assists  the  dominant 
tastes  and  faculties,  whether  these  faculties  tend  to  art,  science,  or 
commerce.  Hope  is  one  of  the  impelling  forces  in  di/tcorerers, 
wwigaiors,  travid&rsy  and  adveiiturom  spirits^  who  are  always 
looking  for 

"Some  happy  island  in  the  watery  waste," 

and  often  find  what  is  desired  through  the  exercise  of  that  perse- 
verance which  Hope  has  inspired.  "  Hope  tells  a  flattering  tale," 
and  if  they  fail  in  one  enterprise  they  see  something  just  as  allur- 
ing in  the  next  one,  and,  whether  it  be  California  gold  or  South 
African  diamonds,  they  always  see  a  fortune  just  ahead  to  be  had 
for  the  taking.  It  is  sad,  however,  to  see  one  unbalanced  by  ex- 
cessive Hope,  for  this  leads  to  failure  and  disappointment.  Those 
who  have  an  excess  should  take  coinisel  of  more  practical  persons, 
and  have  for  a  partner  one  who  has  a  balanced  degree  of  reason 
and  experience. 
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The  physiognomies  of  the  majority  of  successful  artists,  actors, 
merchants,  and  leaders  of  great  enterprises  exhibit  large  Hope. 

Those  whose  Hope  is  greater  than  Caution,  with  deficient 
FracticaUty,  rush  into  wild  speculations,  and  of  course  meet  with 
heavy  losses  or  disasters.  Those  possessed  of  laige  Hope,  Self- 
esteem,  and  Approbativeness,  together  with  good  reasoning 
faculties,  are  capable  of  great  enterprises,  and  will  take  hold  reso- 
lutely and  carry  the  work  through ;  with  large  Acquisitiveness, 
they  will  lay  successful  plans  for  money-getting;  and  with  Hope 
allied  to  Conscientiousness,  Credenciveness,  and  Veneration,  they 
will  exhibit  great  religious  and  moral  character,  and  will  look 
forward  to  a  future  state  of  enjoyment  with  an  unfaltering  con- 
fidence. 

Whatever  trait  is  useful  and  ennobling  to  the  human  race 
has  its  place  in  the  physiognomy,  and  sets  a  sign  of  beauty  there. 
The  sign  for  the  liver  and  Hope  causes  the  outline  and  propor- 
tions of  the  nose  to  be  more  beautiful  than  where  it  is  lacking. 
The  noses  of  most  eminent  writers,  artists,  poets,  and  enterprising 
persons  generally  present  this  peculiar  formation  of  the  septum  of 
the  nose.  The  numerous  classic  works  of  art  in  paintings  and 
statuary  exhibit  this  formation.  Tlie  masters  of  art,  taking  their 
models  from  the  most  talented  people,  of  course  found  this  peculi- 
arity present,  and  reproduced  it  without  understanding  either  its 
mental  or  physiological  significance  and  importance.  In  this  in- 
stance, art-beauty  and  scientific  beauty  are  in  accord. 

Examine  the  countenances  of  Julius  Ciesar,  general;  Sarah 
Siddons,  actress;  Arkwright,  inventor;  Lavater,  physiognomist; 
Canova,  sculptor;  Adam  Smith,  philosopher;  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  warrior  and  statesman;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  scientist; 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  jurist;  Thomas  Jefferson,  statesman ;  Thomas 
Moore,  poet;  Corneille,  poet;  William  Blake,  painter,  and  we  shall 
find  that  they  all  exhibit  the  sign  for  Hope.  There  are  thousands 
of  other  eminent  men  and  women  whose  countenances  indicate  its 
presence.  Let  the  reader  make  observation  of  large  numbers,  and 
note  among  his  acquaintances  those  possessed  of  great  Hope, 
and  he  will  observe  its  accompanying  physiological  and  mental 
peculiarities. 

The  faculty  of  Hope  is  shared  with  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
their  acts  testify.  They  are  capable  of  expectation,  both  of 
rewards,  pleasures,  and  punishments.  Dogs  look  forward  to  the 
return  of  their  masters  and  anticipate  their  approach  with  every 
demonstration  of  delight,  and  exhibit  their  sense  of  Time,  also, 
by  going  a  distance  in  the  direction  from  which  they  usually 
return. 
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IkfiniHon, — The  ability  to  separate,  classify,  and  suggest 
changes  and  note  differences.  Analysis,  according  to  Webster, 
is  "the  tracing  of  things  to  their  source  and  the  resolving  of 
knowledge  into  its  original  principles."  It  tends  to  practicality, 
ingenuity,  invention,  resource,  and  fertility  of  expedients. 

An  excess  gives  a  tendency  to  be  hypercritical,  captious,  and 
firalt-finding  without  reason. 

A  deficienc?/  is  shown  by  inability  to  separate,  classify,  and 
le-arrange  ideas  and  principles,  also  the  elements  and  constituents 
of  literary,  musical,  and  art  ideas;  and  in  mechanics  it  shows  by 
feilure  to  comprehend  the  dements  of  mechanical  foi^s  and  their 
combinations  and  effects. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  presence  of  good  analytical 
ability  is  shown  by  the  drooping  downward  of  that  portion  of  the 
nasal  septum  just  forward  of  and  adjoining  the  principal  mental 
sign  for  Hope, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  centre  of  the  nasal  septum. 
Another  and  a  secondary  sign  is  shown  by  a  slightly  receding 
forehead,  together  with  a  high  and  relatively  long  nose.  Although 
many  musical  noses  are  short,  yet  they  indicate  the  sort  of  analysis 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  musical  laws  and  principles. 
Mechanical  analysis  is  best  developed  in  those  in  whom  tlie  bony 
system  is  slightly  in  the  ascendency,  combined  with  a  good  mus- 
cular development.  Analysis  of  a  practical  phase  is  also  observed 
where  the  bony  system  is  one  of  the  dominant  systems.  The 
physiognomies  of  Porta,  Julius  Caesar,  Byron,  Dickens,  Shakes- 
peare, and  Sir  Walter  Scott  exhibit  large  Analysis.  The  sign  for 
Analysis  lies  close  to  the  sign  for  the  liver  and  thus  indicates  its 
origin.  Where  the  septum  does  not  project  below  the  alee  or  sides 
of  the  nostrils  it  denotes  a  torpid  liver  and  a  deficiency  of  analytical 
power. 

Descriptioit  op  Analysis. — The  ability  for  analyzing  is 
universal  in  civilized  races  and  not  lacking  in  the  animal.  It 
endows  the  character  with  the  ability  to  suggest  inventions, 
improvements  in  art,  mechanism,  music,  human  nature,  and  litera- 
ture. It  assists  the  chemist,  the  mathematician,  and  astronomer. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  fertile,  suggestive,  criticizing  mind,  and  is 
ever  ready  with  expedients  and  resources.  Its  action  is  affected  by 
the  development  of  the  liver,  yet  not  in  the  same  degree  as  is  Hope. 
The  physiognomies  of  La  Place,  Dr.  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Jenner ; 
Canova,  the  sculptor;  Sarah  Siddons,  actress;  and  Roebling,  en- 
gineer, all  exhibit  this  sign  well  defined.  The  faces  of  thousands  of 
others  eminent  in  all  the  active  walks  of  life  bear  the  facial^'ecord  of 
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this  trait  in  unmistakable  characters.  Its  physiognomical  base  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  .That  the  high  development  and  normal  action  of 
the  liver  give  clearness  to  the  inventive  mental  processes,  all 
ingenious  and  fertile-minded  characters  attest.  Show  mc  a  man 
with  a  weak,  undeveloped,  torpid  liver,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
cliaracter  that  is  deficient  in  the  capacity  to  invent  or  to  analyze 
well  in  active  art  or  science.    Even  temporary  inactivity  of  the 

liver,  in  those  who  have 
inherited  a  normal  devel- 
opment of  this  organ,  pre- 
vents for  the  time  behig 
that  clearness  of  thought 
and  power  to  reason  upon 
principles  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  mind  in 
a  state  of  perfect  health. 
Although  it  may  not  cloud 
the  memory  nor  the  sense 
of  Locality,  of  Language, 
of  Music,  of  Form,  of  Ven- 
eration, of  Modesty,  of  Love 
of  Young,  or  other  ^ul- 
ties,  yet  the  power  to  sug- 
gest, invent,  and  mentally 
classify  will  be  weakened 
for  the  time  being,  or  until 
the  functional  activity  of 
the  liver  is  restored. 

The  capacity  for  ana- 
lyzing is  most  essential  to 
scientists,  such  as  chemists 
and  physicians.  It  assists 
by  its  suggestive  power 
the  discovery  of  new  prin- 
ciples and  combinations. 
It  is  one  of  the  indispen- 
sable traits  toward  a  correct 
comprehension  of  Human 
Nature,  whether  in  the  physician  or  physiognomist.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  recommend  any  one  to  attempt  either  of  these  pro- 
fessions who  was  greatly  deficient  in  this  gift.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  compreliension  of  natural  laws  and  unfolds  the  mechanical 
workings  of  all  departments  of  Nature,  and  leads  to  discoveries  of 
the  occult  and  latent  principles  controlling  the  sources  of  light. 
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Fio.  68.— JOHN  RU3KIN.    (Author,  Aht  duxrc.) 

Bom  In  England,  1819.  ConspIcnouR  facial  Bi^, 
Analysis,  shown  by  downwanl  projcctlmi  of  the  centre 
of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  law  of  the  straiKhtline 
anil  cnrve  governs  thi»  face.  The  d'lme.ttic  faculties  in 
thi.f  character  are  unevenly  develoi>ed.  Firmness  is 
mtinsuraltly  dellcient,  but  Iiovo  of  Rome,  Love  of 
Y on HK,  Patriotism,  and  Benevolence  are  all  well  defined, 
while  Krieiidship  is  only  of  average  size.  Keif-esteem  is 
laree.  It  if  from  the  riize  and  shape  of  the  nose  added  to 
higli  quality  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  mental 
p<>wer  anil  bias  of  this  artistic  mind.  The  noMC  is  of  large 
size,  nostrils  wide  anil  nofe  tliick  at  the  lower  third,  a.<tnll 
artistic  noses  are ;  it  is  high  at  the  bridge,  showing  i>ower 
for  command,  and  the  Beptuui  Is  drooping.  I^et  wn  trans- 
late tliese  forms  and  tfiis  conibination  into  character : 
Heigiit  of  the  point  of  the  nose  from  the  plane  of  the 
face  shows  Human  Nature;  the  droop  of  the  septum, 
Hope  and  Analysis;  at  the  under,  the  express  tip.  we  find 
Mental  Imitation  Urge;  while  in  close  contiguity  are 
the  signs  for  Ideality,  Hublimity,  Cons tructiven ess,  Ae- 
i|nisitiveness,  Veneration,  Ehcecutiveness,  and  Kelf-will 
all  conspicuous;  and  Language,  Obtservatiim,  Locality, 
Size.  Form,  Memory  of  Events  Prescience,  Order,  aiid 
Time  are  well  delineated.  The  nair  in  the  arrangement 
above  the  forehead  stiows  inventive  capacity.  Alto- 
gether the  make-up  ot  a  fine  artistic  character. 
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heat,  and  motion.  It  is  the  faculty  which  is  the  chief  agent  in 
discoveries  in  electricity,  biology,  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
which  every  day  startle  the  world  by  their  accuracy  and  imjwr- 
tance.  Many  uneducated  persons  have,  with  the  assistance  of  this 
trait,  been  able  to  make  inventions  of  great  importance,  and  if  one 
cannot  get  an  education  a  large  endowment  of  this  faculty  almost 
takes  its  place,  and  its  constant  exercise  will  cause  one  to  be- 
come intelligent  in  many 
branches  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  one  was  AVilliam 
Murdock,  whose  biography 
has  been  written  by  Samuel 
Smiles  in  his  work  on  "  Men 
of  Industry  and  Inven- 
tion."* This  man  arose 
from  the  condition  of  a 
poor,  uneducated  Scotch 
mason,  and  became  the 
inventor  of  the  application 
of  coal-gas  as  an  illumi- 
nant  and  of  other  commer- 
cial uses,  and  also  of  very 
many  inventions  in  con- 
nection with  steam-engines. 
He  was  the  able  assistant 
of  James  Watt,  working 
with  and  assisting  him  for 
years  in  his  inventions. 
He  became  one  of  the 
world's  benefactors  through 
a  constant  and  practical 
exercise  of  his  analytical 
powers.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  his 
talent  came  to  him  as  an  inheritance  transmitted  through  a  line  of 
ancestors  who  had  been  mechanical  for  generations,  thus  proving 
that  a  trait  intensified  by  the  exercise  of  many  generations,  wlien 
transmitted,  often  displays  itself  in  the  form  of  an  histlnci,  and 
gives  the  capacity  for  sponfaneom  and  instinctive  expression,  as 
witness  the  compositions  of  Mozart  at  four,  Meyerbeer  at  six,  and 
of  Goethe,  the  poet,  at  six.  Also  the  mathematical  genius  of  Zerah 
Colbum,  who,  at  six  years  of  age,  was  able  to  "divine,"  as  one 
might  say,  the  answers  to  vast  sums,  and  this  without  any  previous 


Fig.  sr.— UATTHIA8  JACUD  iM;UI£ID£N.f 
(Chbhist.) 

Born  In  Gcrniany,  IBOt.  ('onfplcuoas  facial  sign, 
AnalysiH.  The  law  of  the  strait^lit  line,  curve,  and  culie 
K<»veriiM  thlH  face.  Tlif  Uomesiic  an<l  nn>riil  virtues  are 
amply  represented  in  the  lnwer  jiart  "f  this  face.  The 
niwe  ami  forclieatl  (iiartioiilarly  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
forehead)  are  miitit  striking.  In  tli«  iioHt'  are  the  figiiB 
for  Hope,  Analysis.  Meiibil  Tniit:ition,  Human  Nature, 
ConstructiveiiesP,  Acquisitivenciw,  and  Vent^ration  very 
large.  The  reeion  ahaut  the  eyra  dlM'loMts  a  wonderful 
development,  fi>r  bore  4  il)ftervation  is  lnim<>nHe  and  I'rea- 
cience  uncommonly  large,  while  Locality,  WeitCht,  Form, 
Rize,  Ijuiguace,  Music,  Time,  Order,  Memory  of  Kveiits, 
Reason,  and  Intaition  combine  In  such  laree  ileftree 
as  to  enable  the  character  to  manifest  the  higheKt  xcl- 


Rlfts,— the  powers  of  intuitive  Insight  and  (lis* 
of  the  forces  of  Nature  and  their  application 


entitir 
covery 

to  human  necessities. 


*  Men  of  Industry  and  Invention,  8amu«l  Rmlle^  p.  118. 
f  This  cat  is  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York. 
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education, — a  proof  of  inherited  anah/iical  pmcer,  which  in  his 
case  worked  aitontaneously  and  without  knowledge  on  his  part  as 
to  how  he  produced  tlie  results.  In  all  youthful  prodigies,  whose 
minds  work  spontaneously  and  who  exhibit  effects  which  are  in 
others  attained  only  by  years  of  practice  and  experience,  their 
talents  are  of  the  nature  of  instinct^  and  act  as  automatically  as 
does  the  newborn  infant  in  the  act  of  sucking  or  grasping. 

The  human  family  exhibits  many  instincts,  some  not  of  as 
high  a  grade  as  are  shown  by  animals.  Yet.  when  they  reveal 
themselves  in  the  spontaneous  acts  of  genius,  the  fine  self-conceit 
of  man  attributes  them  to  something  higher  even  than  reason, 
when,  in  fact,  precocious  genius  is  always  shown  by  an  instinctive 
or  automatic  manner  of  doing  things, — a  method  which  is  popularly 
considered  to  be  the  special  attribute  of  the  animal  kingdom  when 
exercised  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  latter.  Genius  or  spontaneous 
action  is  well  illusti-ated  by  the  spider,  ant,  and  bee  in  their 
beautiful  and  ingenious  constructions.  The  architectural  and 
mathematical  principles  exhibited  by  these  several  species  have 
been  transmitted  to  them  from  ancestors  who  possessed  these 
talents. 

I  have  never  examined  either  portrait  or  bust  of  any  greatly 

talented  person,  or  a  genius  in  art,  science,  or  mechanics,  that  was 
deficient  in  the  sign  for  Analysis.  A  word  of  caution  is  here 
added  to  those  who  prepare  drawings  for  works  of  biography  and 
ethnology :  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  details  of  the  two 
most  prominent  features  of  the  human  organism,  viz.,  the  nose  and 
ear.  Many  artists  seem  to  think  that  any  form  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  ear  will  do  for  any  given  portrait,  whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
the  ear  of  every  person  is  as  different  and  as  individualized  as  is  the 
nose  or  mouth.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  each  ear  on  the 
head  of  any  given  person  is  quite  different  and  distinct  in  its  shape 
from  the  other  ear.  So  great  is  this  disparity  that,  in  examining  the 
two  ears  of  any  subject,  one  would  scarcely  believe  that  they  could 
belong  to  the  same  head ;  while  the  minute  details  in  the  shape  of 
the  nose,  more  particularly  about  the  tip  and  septum,  are  oflen 
entirely  ignored  by  even  the  most  talented  painters.  Now,  it  is 
these  minute  variafiom  in  form  which  disclose  great  and  important 
characteristics.  The  physiognomist  must  see  these  fine  shades  and 
grades  of  form  portrayed  in  marble  or  on  canvas  before  he  can 
describe  accurately  the  character  intended  to  be  represented,  hence 
the  drawing  for  works  of  ethnology  must  be  most  correctly  deline- 
ated in  order  to  present  the  most  faithful  exposition  of  character. 

The  power  of  Analysis  is  greatly  called  into  activity  in  the 
investigation  of  human  diaracter.    Nowhere  is  it  of  such  impor- 
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tance,  and,  as  we  have  no  way  for  discerning  and  discovering  char- 
acter, both  mental  and  physical,  as  certain  as  by  the  examination 
of  the  human  &ce,  so  it  is  apparent  that  the  most  minute  details 
and  variations  in  form  and  size  must  be  closely  scrutinized  and 
analyzed  before  a  final  verdict  can  be  given. 

This  trait  is  equally  useful  in  art,  in  mechanics,  and  science. 
One  of  its  most  efficient  uses  is  in  the  comprehension  of  the  human 
body  and  mind.  Any  face  which  shows  a  deficiency  of  this  faculty 
is  not  well  adapted  to  the  study  of  science,  more  particularly  that 
of  human  science  as  shown  in  evolution,  psychology,  and  physiog- 
nomy. No  original  thinker,  actor,  artist,  poet,  or  painter  is  defi- 
cient in  this  trait,  and  this  is  why  the  noses  of  these  classes  pre- 
sent such  a  variety  of  shape  and  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the 
region  of  the  septum  and  tip  of  the  nose,  and  also  about  the  lower 
third'of  the  nose,  which  in  imaginative  and  constructive  charac- 
ters is  quite  developed  in  size  and  form  as  compared  to  the  noses 
of  commonplace  and  ordinary  individuals. 

So  surely  is  Analysis  the  sign  of  a  high  and  perfected  people 
that  it  is  never  seen  in  the  physiognomies  of  undeveloi«d  races, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  natives  of  many  parts  of  Africa,  New 
Holland,  and  also  in  the  countenances  of  congenital  idiots.  It  is 
also  a  distinguishing  difference  between  the  more  highly  evolved 
or  talented  and  original  characters  and  the  verj'  ordinary,  un- 
imaginative, and  non-inventive  persons  among  the  civihzed  races. 
It  is  one  of  those  traits  which  a  developed  humanity  has  evolved 
along  with  many  other  high  faculties.  This  circumstance  is  one 
proof  of  the  high  improvabihty  of  the  race,  assuring  us  tliat  there 
are  yet  greater  heights  to  which  character  can  attain.  The  many 
grades  and  degrees  of  this  faculty  observed  among  different  indi- 
vidiials  of  the  civilized  races,  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  total  de- 
ficiency to  a  highly-marked  degree,  show  us  that  its  development 
is  still  going  on,  and  that  as  physiological  evolution  progresses  the 
human  miml  develops  in  the  same  ratio.  The  bodies  of  the  lowest 
races  are  in  just  the  same  defective  state  as  are  their  minds.  An 
examination  of  their  bodily  and  facial  features  will  confirm  this 
statement.  We  have  only  to  use  our  powers  of  observation,  anal- 
ysis, and  comparison,  if  we  desire  to  verify  any  appearance  in  the 
human  body  or  face  which  seems  obscure.  Our  senses  were  given 
for  this  purpose,  and  when  we  refrain  from  using  our  powere  in 
any  department  of  our  nature  we  decrease  our  ability  in  that  direc- 
tion. "Use  increases  capacity,"  hence  we  should  not  rely  entirely 
upon  others  for  moral  support,  logical  deductions,  comparison, 
or  analysis,  but  put  forth  our  own  efibrts,  and  thus  by  continu- 
ous attempts  in  higher  directions  develop  a  higher  morality,  noore 
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mental  acumen,  and  greater  accuracy  of  all  our  powers  and 
capacities. 

In  studying  the  science  of  physiognomy,  each  one  should 
observe  for  himself,  and  note  whether  the  signs  I  give  correspond 
with  his  own  observations.  If  they  do  not  appear  to  do  so,  he 
should  renew  his  investigations  until  his  observations  are  verified 
or  disproved  by  incontrovertible  evidence.  Scientists  are  not  in- 
fallible; yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  one  who  passes 
a  life-time  in  the  study  of  a  particular  department  of  Nature  should 
know  more  about  it,  and  collect  more  extended  and  accurate 
knowledge  on  the  subject  than  the  casual  observer.  Yet  even 
these  may  discern  plienomena  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
more  attentive  persons.  All  should  endeavor  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  physiognomy  and  leave  their  discoveries  as  a  l^;acy  to 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  great  a& 
tronomers  co-operate  and  leave  their  observations  to  be  added  to 
and  built  upon  by  those  who  follow. 

The  direction  which  analytical  power  will  take  in  each  case 
is  shown  by  other  faculties  in  combination.  If  one  possess  the 
artistic  combination,  like  Canova,  he  will  best  analyze  artistic 
works.  If  the  mechanical  traits  predominate,  he  will  be  adapted 
to  the  criticism  and  invention  of  mechanical  objects.  If  the 
dramatic  tmits  are  pre-eminent,  the  analysis  of  character  will  be 
exempliiied.  If  Color,  Form,  Size,  and  Imagination  are  domi- 
nant, we  shall  find  exhibited  the  works  of  a  Titian,  a  Carlo 
Dolci,  or  a  Caracci.  If  the  musical  sense  is  greatly  developed, 
Analysis  assists  in  the  separating  and  resolving  into  tlieir  con- 
stituent elements  the  principles  of  music.  Where  the  literary 
faculties  are  large,  it  assists  by  simile,  parable,  allegory,  and  figures 
of  speech  the  writings  of  the  literary  character. 

There  are  so  many  sorts  of  analytical  power,  and  so  many 
grades  also,  that  it  is  impossible  to  represent  them  all  by  writing. 
They  must  be  studied  in  the  living  subject. 

The  situation  of  tlie  sign  for  Analysis  is  noteworthy,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  its  nearest  neighbors,  is  highly  signifi- 
cant and  corroborative  ■  of  its  use  and  purpose.  The  sign  for 
Mental  Imitation  adjoins  Analysis,  and  is  located  just  forward  of 
it,  while  Ideality,  Imagination  (aesthetic  taste)  are  quite  close, 
and  Sublimity,  Human  Nature,  and  Constructiveness  are  all  in 
close  proximity.  Truly  a  wonderful  group !  This  collection  of 
signs  thus  arranged  reveals  to  us  why  it  is  that  the  noses  of  artists, 
poets,  inventors,  musical  composers,  actors,  litterateurs,  and  discov- 
erers are  all  so  developed  about  the  tip  and  septum,  for  here  are 
congregated  a  band  of  noble  assistants  to  the  fine^rts  and  useful 
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profes^ons.    The  development  of  this  part  of  the  nose  discloses 

the  course  of  evolution  by  ethnic  characteristics,  and  teaches  us 
tliat  tiie  noses  of  the  most  talented  and  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
finer  races  advance  into  prominence  and  in  complex  configuration 
according  as  the  character  is  enriched  by  the  physiological  devel- 
opment of  the  race.  The  impoverishment,  mentally  as  well  as 
physically,  is  disclosed  more  by  the  nose  than  by  any  other  feature, 
altiiough  phrenologians  would  have  us  belie\'e  that  the  forehead 
presents  greater  proofs  of  the  presence  of  intellect.  I  shall  show 
before  I  finish  these  pages  that  large  size  of  forehead  is  not  proof 
of  great  intellect,  and  that,  taken  alone,  it  wiU  not  verify  any  such 
assumption ;  while  the  nose,  taken  alone,  will  not  only  disclose  tlie 
kind  of  intellect  with  which  one  is  endowed,  but  wiU  also  reveal 
its  activity  and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  respiratoiy,  circulatory, 
and  digestive  powers  as  well. 

So  much  has  been  observed  and  recorded  of  the  analytical 
powers  of  every  species  of  animal  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  in- 
stances to  illustrate  their  possession  of  this  trait,  which  the  arrogance 
of  man  has  assumed  to  be  an  exclusively  human  faculty.  The 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  has  collected  a  large  number  of  anecdotes  relat- 
ing to  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  animals,  from  which 
I  extract  the  following,  as  showing  that  fertility  of  resource, 
ingenuity,  and  adaptability  of  means  to  ends  are  extended  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom.    He  observes; — 

While  a  friend  of  mine  was  last  week  superintending  his  worlcmen  in 
a  wood,  he  observed  his  dog,  a  retriever,  busily  occupied  in  collecting  mouth- 
fnls  of  hay  and  withered  grass,  and  carrying  it  all  to  one  spot.  On  going 
to  examine  it  he  found  the  deposit  made  was  on  a  closely -coiled  hedgehog. 
The  dog,  having  attained  his  evident  purpose  of  rendering  the  spines  harm- 
less, proceeded  to  take  up  the  heap  with  its  contents,  and  then  set  off  tri- 
Dmphantly  toward  home. 

To  tills  he  adds: — 

No  human  being  could  have  acted  in  a  more  judicious  manner,  and 
had  a  man  saved  his  fingers  by  enveloping  the  hedgehog  in  gi-ass  he  would 
not  have  felt  particularly  flattered  if  told  that  he  had  acted  by  instinct  and 
not  by  reason.* 

MENTAL  IMITATION. 

Definition.. — The  capacity  for  imitating  mental  efforts,  as  in 
art,  poetry,  literature,  science,  and  mechanism;  the  ability  to 
imitate  the  voice,  the  walk,  gestures,  and  human  passions,  as  in  the 
drama  and  in  orator)-;  copying  the  appearances  of  Nature  by  the 
painter's  brush  or  sculptor's  chisel;  the  propensity  to  imitate  the 

■Man  and  BauA,  Hare  and  Hereafter,  KeT.  J.  O.  Wood,^]^,^  l,^  OoOqIc 
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dress  and  customs  of  associates,  and  to  "catch  the  manners  living 
as  they  rise"  of  those  by  whom  surrounded. 

An  excess  of  Imitation  divests  one  of  all  originahty,  and,  like 
the  parrot,  causes  one  to  become  the  echo  of  others. 

A  deficimcy  of  imitative  power  makes  one  non-progressive 
and  incapable  of  improvement  by  observation  of  tlie  manners  and 
customs  of  others,  or  by  imitating  superior  methods  in  art,  busi- 
ness, manners,  dress,  hterature,  etc. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs, — The  most  pronounced  facial  sign 

for  Mental  Imitation  is 
shown  by  the  downward 
projection  of  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  just  under  the  signs 
for  Ideality  and  Sublimity, 
and  forward  of  Analysis. 

The  signs  for  Physical 
Imitation,  or  the  capacity 
to  imitate  the  voice,  ges- 
ture, position,  and  move- 
ment, such  as  dancing, 
gymnastics,  singing,  acting, 
skating,  and  all  athletics, 
are  shown  by  a  wide 
mouth,  fuU  lips,  rounding 
hmbs,  muscular  and  flex- 
ible hands  and  tapering 
fingers,  together  with  flexi- 
bility of  the  entire  muscu- 
lar system.  These  latter 
signs  denote  that  phase  of 
the  faculty  of  Imitation 
which  assists  dramatic  ex- 
pression, oratory,  and  ath- 
letics geneiully,  and  can 
be  instantly  detected  by  the  graceful  attitudes  and  easy  motions 
of  the  body  and  limbs. 

Description  of  Mental  Imitation. — Close  and  extensive 
observation  of  the  physiognomies  of  the  most  talented,  creative,  and 
original  people  discloses  the  fact  that  the  nose  at  its  lower  part 
about  the  tip  presents  an  appearance  quite  difleient  from  that 
observed  in  the  noses  of  infants  and  of  undeveloped  races,  arid  of 
those  in  civilized  life  who  are  stupid  or  commonplace,  or  wanting 
in  originality  and  hteraiy  and  artistic  abiUty,  The  Ic^ic  to  be 
deduced  from  these  phenomena  is  that  tbe^  is  ^  (^'^ft^  distinct 


Fio.  S8.— PETER  CORNEILLE.   Pbamatist  akD 
Poet.) 

Bom  In  France.  1606.  ConRplcuous  facial  sign.  Men- 
tal Imitation,  sbown  by  dcvelnjxnent  ol  ieah  nnder  the 
tip  of  the  nose.  The  liiw  of  the  titraight  line  and  eurve 
Kovems  this  countenance.  The  signs  fur  FInnness, 
CnnsclentlnnHtipss,  Love  of  Home,  Patriotism,  Benevo- 
lence, Apuroliitivetie.-ui,  MirthfiilneBS,  AlimeutlTeness, 
Ijore  of  Young,  Amativenetw,  FriendHhip,  Color,  and 
MixlcRtf  are  all  cntLxnicuous.  In  the  nose  the  Bigns  for 
Mental  Imitation,  Hope,  AnalyBis,  Human  Natui'e, 
Ideality,  Acquis  tiveneai.  roiistructlvene-«s.  Sublimity, 
Veneration,  Kxecutivene^B.  Self-will,  Form,  and  Size 
are  lai^ce;  while  Observation,  l^nKuage,  Memory  of 
Kvents,  Order  and  Intuition  are  well  defined,  lie  nalr 
itf  in  waves  and  ringa,— a  truly  poetic  condition. 
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lelation  between  the  development  of  this  part  of  the  nose  and  the 
grade  of  intellectual  development  of  the  race  or  individuals  among 
whom  these  appearances  are  discovered.  Small,  inferior,  sharp- 
pointed  noses,  without  literary  or  artistic  talent,  and  a  finely- 
developed,  broad-tipped  nose,  with  literary  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments, are  the  indications  by  which  these  two  distinct  formations 
are  known. 

AVhat  is  the  base  of  supply  of  Mental  Imitation)  is  the  ques- 
tion which  concerns  us  here  and  now.  The  muscular  and  brain 
systems  are  undoubtedly 
the  origin  of  this  feculty. 
To  assure  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  this  postulate  we 
have  only  to  look  to  the 
ethnic  peculiarities  of  those 
races  of  men  and  animals 
which  are  lacking  in  Mental 
Imitation,  and  we  shall 
find  absence  of  both  mus- 
cular and  brain  develojv 
ment,  as  well  as  sensitive- 
ness of  the  nervous  system. 
Furthermore,  if  the  tip  of 
the  nose,  for  example,  is 
unusually  developed  in  a 
race  or  individual  it  is 
l(^cal  to  infer  that  it  has 
more  complex  ner\'ous  re- 
lations and  a  more  ex- 
tended nervous  apparatus 
than  are  found  in  noses  that 
arc  relatively  small  and 
undeveloped.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  has  been 
demonstrated  by  actual  ex- 
periment by  dissections,  but 

1  do  know  that  it  is  good  physiological  and  anatomical  logic,  for 
Nature  never  evolves  a  feature  without  furnishing  adequate 
nervous  mechanism,  as  well  as  muscular  and  venous  supports, 
when  required  to  perform  a  certain  task.  Every  sign  in  the  face 
has  a  very  Jong  tale  behind  it, — ^has  a  physiological  history,  which 
must  be  read  in  order  to  understand  its  origin.  Now,  development 
of  the  nose,  more  particularly  of  the  point  of  the  nose,  is  revealed 
only  in  those  races  whose  general  development  (by  evolution) 
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Born  in  England.  Confipiciioiia  facial  BlRn,  Mental 
Imitation.  The  law  of  the  xtralKht  line  and  cnnre  ^ov- 
ems  this  phvsioKnomy.  The  appearance  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  fare  eiveK  iin  a  tolerably  good  idea  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  lower  third,  where  are  situated  the 
signs  for  tlie  mora]  and  domentic  traits.  Tlie^ie  are  alt 
well  developed.  I  he  writiiigs  of  Mr.  <"oUins  prove  that 
these  sentiment*  held  a  large  plare  in  hia  natnre.  The 
mental  signn  In  the  nose  are  most  clearly  defined.  Hope, 
Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Con- 
strac'tivenefis,  AcquisitivcnenH,  Veneration,  Kxeciitivp- 
ness,  and  Helf-will  are  most  decidedly  develn|ied  ;  while 
Prescience,  Form,  Bize,  OlmervatloM,  Ixx-ality,  I.an- 
guave.  Music.  Order,  Memory  of  KventH.  and  Intuition 
comhlne  to  make  this  miud  %  flrst-class  jiower  in  the 
Utentnre  of  fiction. 
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has  advanced  to  a  very  high  grade  as  compared  to  the  lowest 
races,  hence  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  the  development  of  the 
power  to  copy  mental  efforts  to,  first,  general  development  of  the 
entire  body  and  mind,  and,  second,  to  a  special  development  of 
this  particular  capacity  for  art,  literature,  etc.  Now,  these  brauches 
of  human  knowledge  must  have  .not  only  the  assistance  of  sensi- 
tive nerves,  but  also  the  aid  of  well-developed  flexible  muscles  ; 
therefore,  the  signs  for  Mental  Imitation  are  found  located  in  and 
revealing  themselves  by  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  point  of  the 
nose,  and  in  the  muscles  rounding  out  at  the  side  of  the  forehead 
and  in  the  orbicularis  oris,  or  the  muscle  aroinid  the  mouth  which 
assists  it  in  opening  and  closing,  together  with  the  levator  zygo- 
maticus  major  and  minor  muscles,  and  muscles  of  the  face  which 
pull  the  orbicularis  up  and  down. 

Here  is  given  in  brief  the  origin  and  physiological  meaning 
of  the  signs  for  Mental  Imitation.  The  signs  in  the  nose  and 
forehead  are  the  indications  of  the  cajmcity  for  thought,  for  the 
creation  of  mental  imagery,  as  in  plays,  fiction,  essays,  history,  etc. ; 
while  the  signs  in  the  mouth,  Umhs,  aitd  hands  are  evidences  of 
the  lyhysiml  i^hase  of  imitative  talent,  and  indicate  the  ability  to 
copy  the  walk,  gesture,  attitude,  and  position,  as  well  as  the  power 
to  reproduce  vocal  eftects,  both  human  and  animal. 

The  singer,  elocutionist,  and  orator  must  have  a  fine  mus- 
cular development  in  order  to  produce  well-modulated,  sonorous, 
and  long-continued  vocality.  Tliey  must  have,  also,  sensitive, 
mmical  ears  in  order  to  receive  and  imitate  the  sounds  which  they 
reproduce.  The  ventriloquist  relies  upon  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  cartilages  of  the  vocal  organs  and  acute- 
ness  of  hearing.  The  best  actors  possess  romul  mmcles.  Tliese 
are  essential  to  the  expression  of  the  most  graceful  attitudes  and 
gestures.  The  voice  in  its  pitch,  modulation,  and  changes  in  imi- 
tating the  vocal  characteristics  of  various  characters  is  dependent  on 
fine  flexible  muscle  for  its  power.  It  may  be  argued  by  those  who 
are  not  closely  observant  and  higlily  analytic  that  Irving,  the  actor, 
is  thin  and  not  muscular.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  he  possesses  long 
and  flat  muscles  and  square  bones.  This  combination  would  seem, 
to  one  not  exi)erienced  in  analyzing  anatomical  difleretices,  that 
he  was  not  muscxUar,  as  flat  muscles  never  produce  the  fullness 
and  roundness  of  contour  which  characterize  the  round  form  of 
muscle.  Yet,  the  muscle  in  him  is  relatively  greater  than  the  bony 
structure ;  hence,  his  power  for  gesture,  vocality,  etc.  The  reader 
may  look  for  the  nasal  sign  for  Mental  Imitation  in  the  physiog- 
nomies of  Dickens,  Lotta,  Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry,  Edwin  Booth, 
Dore,  Byron,  Guido,  Reni,  Tom  Taylor,  Tourguienieff,  George 
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Kliot,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  hosts  of  others  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  classes. 

All  features  are  subject  to  the  modifying  action  of  the  law 
of  quality  ;  hence,  in  reading  a  character  the  quality  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  pronouncing  upon  the  capacity  of  any  indi- 
vidual. Then,  too,  the  other  traits  in  comhin<ttiaii  must  be  noted 
in  order  to  know  which  particular  brancli  of  Mental  Imitation  will 
be  manifested  in  a  given  subject.  The  qmiUty  of  Mental  Imitation 
exhibited  by  a  professional  "negro  minstrel,"  for  example,  would 
not  be  comparable  to  the  quality  of  a  Salvini  nor  a  Booth. 
Neither  would  the  writer  of  crude  verses  be  found  equal  in  texture 
to  the  gifted  Mrs.  Hemans.  We  must  study  and  consider  qwiUfy 
as  well  as  si^  in  all  cases.  The  man  who  is  mainly  imitative  of 
tlie  voice,  walk,  and  gesture  of  a  negro  or  Irishman  merely  would 
not  rank  nearly  so  high  as  he  who  could  portray  witli  accuracy 
and  fidelity  the  character  of  an  Othello,  a  Hamlet,  or  a  Richelieu. 
Some  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  Mental  Imitation 
are  incapable  of  any  higher  form  than  the  merely  physical  part 
of  imitation,  and  exhibit  a  taste  for  athletics,  marksmanship,  rowing, 
ball-playing,  gymnastics,  etc.  In  such  subjects  the  sides  of  the 
forehead  will  be  observed  to  curve  outward,  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  round  muscles,  which  are  always  indicative  of  a  more 
sportive  and  playful  character  than  are  the  flat  muscles. 

The  term  Mental  Imitation  as  here  employed  docs  not  mean 
that  the  mental  efforts  of  other  individuals  will  be  copied,  but  that 
imitation  will  pursue  those  lines  of  mental  labor  to  which  their 
natural  capacities  are  best  adapted.  They  will  excel  in  descriptions 
by  pen  and  brush  of  Nature's  works,  originate  tlioughts  in  regard 
to  character,  government,  science,  and  history.  Yet  the  faculty 
tends  to  the  reproduction  of  the  mental  efforts  of  ancestors  or 
others. 

In  society,  this  form  of  imitation  leads  to  the  coi>ying  after 
and  following  the  manners,  language,  and  dress  of  others.  Teachers 
depend  upon  the  imitative  faculty  in  their  scholars  to  reproduce 
the  mental  efforts  which  they  exhibit  in  teaching.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  imitation  sliall  be  a  servile  and  exact 
copy  of  the  teacher's  model.  If  this  were  the  way  in  which 
imitation  showed  itself,  every  child  would  be  the  precise  model 
of  its  teacher.  The  individuality  of  each  person  is  preserved  while 
studying  to  imitate  the  manners  and  expressions  of  others,  and  in 
all  persons  of  any  considerable  degi-ee  of  original  analytic  power 
these  imitations  appear  as  original,  through  the  transmutation 
which  they  have  undei^ne  while  being  digested  and  wrought  out 
by  other  minds.    All  tJbose  who  are  possessed  of  a  fair  share  of 
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individuality  originate  their  own  style  of  saying  and  doing,  while 
the  very  mediocre  follow  a  set  pattern  and  become  mere  copyists  of 
their  teachers  and  those  whom  they  strive  to  imitate.  Genius  creates 
on  so  large  a  scale  and  in  so  distinct  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of 
the  term  original.  Tlie  grand  creative  minds  in  all  departments 
of  art,  science,  and  literature  have  served  as  models  ibr  thousands, 
yet  are  unapproachable.  True  genius  and  talent  are  never  afraid 
of  plagiarism,  for  individuality  is  stamped  so  strongly  upon  the 
works  and  thoughts  of  master-minds  as  to  make  perfect  imitation 
impossible. 

The  signs  for  literary  and  artistic  faculties  are  so  closely 

grouped  together  about  the  tip  of  the  nose  as  to  make  the  task 
of  deciphering  the  mental  hieroglyphics  here  located  a  matter  of 
very  close  observation.  A  life-time  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
describe  all  the  meanings  of  tliis  one  feature.  Every  person 
presents  a  different  combination  of  traits,  and  close  scrutiny  of 
even  a  dozen  noses  will  soon  show  the  student  of  physiognomy 
tliat  he  has  a  fine  field  for  Mental  Imitation  and  Analysis  if  he 
would  separate  and  then  put  together  into  one  character  the  traits 
which  this  feature  alone  reveals.  It  would  show  to  the  student 
how  certain  traits  influence  his  actions  and  how  certain  other  traits, 
discernible  in  the  nose,  modify  other  faculties  found  in  combination. 
"Nosology"  alone  is  a  great  science,  and  when  one  wishes  to 
enter  the  field  of  physioguomical  research,  with  the  view  of  teach- 
ing it,  he  must  be  a  student  of  many  other  sciences  before  attempt- 
ing to  expound  this  one.  A  high  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  evolution,  hygiene,  and  heredity  must  be  had  before 
the  crowning  study  of  all  sciences  is  attempted.  To  approach 
the  temple  of  human  science  by  any  other  route  will  result  in 
ignorance  and  failure.  I  liave  shown  that  every  faculty  has  a  long 
physiological  story  pertaining  to  its  origin  and  progress,  hence 
every  good  teacher  must  be  conversant  with  such  history  in  order 
to  teach  it  in  its  entirety  and  in  order  to  understand  its  full 
import.  What  is  here  written  is  not  intended  to  discourage 
readers  from  teaching  and  imparting  to  their  children  and  friends 
what  they  have  learned  and  mastered  of  the  science.  I  am  speak- 
ing more  directly  to  those  who  would  pursue  physiognomy  as  a 
profession.  Little  children  can  and  shoiUd  be  taught  the  indict 
tions  of  signs  in  the  face  by  their  parents,  also  the  meaning  of 
outlines,  of  colors,  or  sizes,  and  the  different  characteristics  per- 
tahiing  to  the  several  formations  of  bone,  muscle,  fat,  nerve,  etc. 
A  father  walking  with  his  son  in  the  public  streets  can  utilize  the 
opportunity  and  teach  him  the  meanings  revealed  by  the  several 
shapes  of  the  shoulders,  heads,  limbs,  and  walk  of  those  before 
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him,  and  thus  commence  the  education  of  this  science  in  youth,  in 
order  that  the  child  shall  grow  up  to  man's  estate  armed  with  such 

knowledge  of  his  associates  as  will  enable  him  to  cultivate  those 
chamcters  most  desirable  and  most  in  harmony  with  himself,  and 
avoid  those  who  would  prove  a  detriment  to  him  in  business,  society, 
or  in  marriage.  In  order  that  children  shall  not  be  slavish  imitators, 
parents  and  teachers  shoiUd  instruct  them  to  do  everything  as  nearly 
in  a  spontaneous  manner  as  possible.  They  shoidd  urge  them  to 
try  experiments  after  receiving  a  few  hints  or  suggestions  from 
those  more  experienced;  yet,  to  imitate  the  nice  manners,  fine 
conversation,  graceful  walk,  and  appropriate  gestures  of  their 
associates  is  most  commendable. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  normal  uses  of  Imitation.  It  tends  to  im* 
provement.  Reading  biography  and  imitating  the  methods  and 
habits  of  inventors  and  navigators  are  excellent  uses  of  this  phant 
feculty.  After  reading  the  life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  I  was  so  stim- 
ulated to  be  as  learned  as  she  in  languages  that  I  learned  in  child- 
hood the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  I  found  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Psalms  in  the  book  of  "Common  Prayer;"  the  Greek  letters, 
which  I  discovered  in  a  college  text-book ;  while  the  French  and 
German  alpliabets  I  learned  from  children  of  those  nationalities. 
As  I  had  no  teachers,  I  could  not  then  advance  very  far  in  this 
direction,  but  I  have  always  been  stimulated  to  mental  efforts  by 
reading  or  hearing  of  the  labors  of  others ;  hence,  biography  is  an 
excellent  study  and  stimulus  for  children  as  well  as  adults. 

The  successful  writer  of  children's  stories  and  games  must 
have  large  Imitation  in  order  to  imitate  and  reproduce  the  feelings, 
language,  and  manners  of  the  young.  Like  the  actor,  he  must  be 
able  to  enter  into  and  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  those  he 
would  depict.  Imitating  the  facial  expressions,  gestures,  and  walk 
of  any  given  character  will  produce  the  sort  of  feeUng  or  senti- 
ment appropiiate  to  that  gesture,  walk,  or  expression  of  that  char^ 
acter.  Let  one  throw  tlie  face  into  the  expression  adapted  to  the 
representation  of  languor,  joy,  sorrow,  rage,  or  fear,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  divest  himself  entirely  of  each  of  these  feel- 
ings while  thus  engaged.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  remarked  this, 
'and  I  have  often  made  the  experiment  myself  and  can  vouch  for 
its  truth.  Imitation  of  any  passion  or  emotion,  or  of  any  particu- 
lar character,  brings  with  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  feelings  of  that 
emotion  or  passion. 

Animals  of  both  high  and  low  grade  possess  the  facility  of 
Mental  Imitation  as  well  developed  as  that  of  physical  imita- 
tion. Among  the  various  dog  tribes  some  are  trained  to  per- 
form in  public,  and  do  so  with  a  great  deal  of  skill.    Others  are 
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bred  to  the  chase  and  use  a  great  deal  of  reason,  self-denial, 
and  analytical  power  in  adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions 
under  new  circumstances,  and  show  great  fertiUty  of  mental  re- 
source in  assisting  their  masters.  Birds  are  taught  to  sing  and 
whistle  and  imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds,  while  the  parrot  and 
mocking-bird  are  wonderful  examples  of  the  power  of  Mental 
Imitation  in  animals.  Dr.  Lindsay  mentions  the  case  of  a  paro- 
quet that  could  speak  several  languages,  and  swear  when  it  was 
enraged  in  both  French  and  English.  Of  ants,  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  Darwin  that  "  so  high  is  their  intelligence  that  in  many 
senses  they  may  be  ranked  with  man."  Elephants  show  a  very 
high  degree  of  both  Mental  and  Physical  Imitation,  being  trained 
to  assist  in  many  mechanical  labors  and  in  warfare,  where  they  show 
great  ingenuity.  Orangs  have  been  ti-ained  to  imitate  human  beings 
at  table,  and  spread  their  napkin  over  their  breast,  sit  upright, 
and  take  the  cup,  fork,  spoon,  and  knife  with  all  the  dexterity  if 
not  the  gmce  of  a  gentleman.  Even  fleas  have  been  trained  to 
perform  in  public,  and  small  birds  are  taught  to  draw  up  water  in 
little  shells  attached  to  a  string  when  they  want  to  drink.  The 
fact  that  nearly  every  sort  of  animal  and  insect  possesses  both 
Mental  and  Physical  Imitation  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
made  any  observation  of  their  habits.  Animals  are  possessed  of 
all  the  tmits  which  man  exhibits,  and  surpass  him  in  some  of  them. 

STTBLIMITT. 

"  Look,  then,  abroad  tlirough  Nature  to  the  range 
or  planets,  auns,  and  adamantine  splieres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense." — Akknbide. 

Definition. — The  sense  of  grandeur  and  magnificence;  no- 
biUty  and  loftiness  of  character ;  exaltation ;  appreciation  of  im- 
mensity ;  love  and  perception  of  the  grand  and  sublime  in  Nature 
and  character ;  comprehension  of  broad  and  vast  schemes,  plans,  and 
systems,  whether  commercial,  financial,  governmental,  scientific,  or 
artistic;  understanding  of  the  far-reaching  power  of  Grod's  laws, 
as  evidenced  in  the  immensity  of  Nature.  It  is  large  in  astrono- 
mers, inventors,  mechanicians,  epic  poets,  historical  painters,  great 
orators,  and  talented  composers,  naturalists,  and  scientists. 

Its  excess  is  shown  by  an  inflated  and  extravagant  style  of 
wi-iting  and  speaking.  It  also  leads  to  too  large  plans  in  business 
which,  unless  dominated  by  reason  and  practicality,  end  in  disaster. 

Its  deficiency  tends  to  narrowness  of  thought  and  deed,  and  I 
divests  the  character  of  a  sense  of  the  grand  and  heroic ;  its  | 
absence  is  shown  by  low,  petty,  groveling,  and  commonplace 
ideas  and  actions.    This  class  of  minds  have  no  conception  of  the 
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majesty  of  Nature,  nor  can  they  appreciate  and  understand  the 
motives  and  character  of  those  who  move  in  the  higher  realms  of 
life. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs, — The  most  decided  facial  sign  for 
Sublimity  is  seen  in  the  peculiar  development  of  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  causing  the  outer  comers  at  the  tip  to  be  rounded  and  full 
externally  to  the  signs  for  Ideality.  Large,  full  eyes  are  a  sec- 
ondary sign,  while  symmetry  and  geneml  high  development  of ' 
the  body  and  mind  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  fair  share  of 
Sublimity. 

Description  of  Stiblimitt.— As  we  have  now  advanced  in 
our  investigation  of  faculties  into  the  literary  and  artistic  group, 
the  facial  signs  for  which  are  situated  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
nose,  at  and  about  the  tip,  and,  as  we  leave  behind  the  study  of  the 
merely  vegetative  or  domestic  sentiments,  we  shall  expect  to  find 
artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  signs  in  the  countenances  of  those 
whose  life-effoi-ts  -attest  tlie  presence  of  the  faculties  best  adapted  to 
the  creation  and  exhibition  of  such  works. 

Undeveloped  persons  and  races  reveal  a  very  slight  degree  of 
the  &ciilties  the  signs  of  which  are  so  prominent  here,  yet  many 
animals  exhibit  fine,  artistic,  and  mechanical  skill  in  the  building 
of  their  homes  and  nests,  as  witness  the  beaver's  dam,  the  mole's 
burrow,  and  the  wonderfully  ingenious  nests  of  birds,  s])iders, 
ants,  and  bees.  By  comparing  the  talents  and  works  of  developed 
men  and  perfected  animals  with  the  works  of  undeveloped  men 
and  the  lower  animals,  we  shall  find  that  evolution  is  the  force  or 
factor  which  has  advanced  certain  races  to  such  states  of  physical  or 
physiological  and  anatomical  perfection  as  to  enable  them  to  excel 
in  thought  and  deed,  in  plan  and  }>erformance,  those  who  have 
remained  at  a  much  lower  grade  of  physiological  development. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  those  fine  constructive  traits,  the 
signs  of  which  are  seen  in  the  noses  of  the  greatest  of  the  human 
race,  are  accompanied  by  bodies  whose  stnicture  wamxnts  us  in 
believing  that  function  and  faculty  develop  imri  pamii^  and  thus  it 
is  that  in  those  endowed  with  large  Sublimity  we  observe  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fine  qualitjj  of  the  muscles,  also  a  fine  and  sensi- 
tice  quality  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  this  development 
always  makes  its  impress  upon  the  nose  by  creating  greater  breadth 
(U  tlie  tip.  The  more  we  investigate  the  science  of  physiognomy, 
the  more  we  shall  become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  advance  of 
intelligence  is  always  registered  in  the  nasal  organ,  and  the  signs 
here  displayed  can  be  corrobomted  by  reference  to  the  structure 
of  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  by  observing  the  quality  of 
the  organism.    Sublimity  being  the  exclusive  faculty  of  the  most 
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developed  minds,  and  being  also  the  trait  that  is  characteristic  of  all 
those  who  are  endowed  with  the  capacity  for  comprehending  and 
reproducing  hiental  and  material  pictures  of  the  vast  and  bound- 
less works  of  Nature,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  them 
furnished  with  bodies  and  faces  in  marked  contrast  to  those  who  are 
mean,  sordid,  servile,  miserly,  currish,  narrow,  stupid,  and  obsti- 
nate. That  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  nasal  appearance  of 
these  two  classes  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  Let  the  reader  place 

before  him  portraits  of  the 
most  distinguished  poets, 
painters,  actors,  heroes, 
orators,  astronomers,  phi- 
losophers, scientists,  dis- 
coverers, and  inventors  by 
tlie  side  of  a  similar  number 
of  sneak-thieves,  cowards, 
stupid  and  commonplace 
persons,  and  he  will  find 
that  the  bodies  and  coun- 
tenances of  the  former  are 
quite  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  latter;  he 
will  find  that  the  strvcfure 
of  the  bodies  of  the  former 
is  more  harmoniously  pro- 
portioned ;  he  will  observe 
that  the  face  is  more  sym- 
metrical, and,  above  all,  he 
will  discover  that  the  nose, 
particularly  at  the  tip,  is 
quite  different  in  appear- 
ance every  way  from  that 
of  the  lower  class.  The 
conclusions  which  we  draw 
from  the  above  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  Sublimity 
are  that  this  faculty  is  dependent  upon  an  equilibrated  and  per- 
fected development  of  the  mind  and  body.  Now,  I  do  not  use  the 
term  perfected  as  expressing  an  ahsohiie  condition  of  perfection,  but 
in  a  relative  sense ;  I  mean  that  one  class  of  those  mentioned  are 
more  advanced  structurally, — are  on  a  higher  plane  of  evolutionary 
progression  than  those  who  are  totally  lacking  in  this  trait. 

The  mental  phase  of  Sublimity  will  now  be  discussed.  One 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  scientist,  who  pa^es  his  time  in  project- 
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8CHEL.  (Astronomer.) 

Born  in  EnKlan<1,  1792.  Conapicuo:i8  facial  sign 
Sublimity,  shown  by  roundneRS  and  width  of  the  tip  of 
the  noae.  The  law  of  the  tttraiicht  line,  square,  and 
curve  (governs  this  face.  In  this  |i;reat  countenance  we 
observe  general  devel'>praent,  The<|iiality  Is  very  liiprh. 
The  si^B  f or  Conscieiitiousne8,%  Firmnesa,  Patnotlsni, 
Love  ol  Home,  Ix)ve  nf  Young,  Henevoleuce,  i-iconorny, 
Alimentlveness,  Hanativencss,  Self-esteem,  and  Friena- 


'  Home,  Ix)ve  nf  Young,  Ilenevoleuce,  i-iconorny, 
tlveness,  Hanativencss,  Self-esteem,  and  Friena- 
ehip  are  well  defined;  while  the  mental  signs  in  tlie 
none,  Rublimity,  Mental  Imttntion,  Hope,  Ana1>'sl8, 
Constructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Veneration,  Execu- 
tiveness.  and  t^elf-wili  are  uucommonlv  citnepicuuua. 
The  faculties  which  create  mathematical  andgeometri- 
cal  ability  are  also  lai^e.  (H»»erve  tlie  siens  for  F'orm, 
Hize,  Weight,  I^ality,  (Talculntion,  Oriier,  Time,  and 
Memory  of  Event-* :  while  Keaaon  and  Intuition  are  of 
the  highest  order.  The  hair  is  corroborative  nf  genius, 
being  luxuriant  and  falling  in  a  unique  and  B&ongly 
individualized  manner. 
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ing  his  mental  vision  through  the  regions  of  space,  is  the  faculty 
of  Sublimity,  or  the  appreciation  of  the  grand  in  Nature  and  the 
illimitable  and  infinite  in  eternity.  This  sense  is  as  useful  to  the 
astronomer  as  to  the  poet,  and  imparts  as  much  enjoyment  to  him 
who  revels  in  the  knowledge  of  the  infinitely  great  in  this  world 
as  to  the  prophet  who  foresees  and  foretells  the  glories  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  difterence  between 
these  two  persons  is  that  one  sees  with  the  natural  eye  through 
the  telescope,  and  the  other 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
through  an  exalted  con- 
dition of  the  Acuities  of 
Credenciveness,  Veneration , 
and  Sublimity.  In  the  case 
of  the  scientist  the  eye  will 
be  found  relatively  small, 
exact,  and  sheltered  under 
a  bony  ridge,  as  are  the 
eyes  of  good  mechanics ; 
while  the  eyes  of  prophets 
will  be  found  large,  bright, 
and  in  a  "fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing," as  is  often  seen  in  the 
physiognomies  of  poets  and 
religious  fanatics. 

Sublimity  gives  to  the 
character  the  love  for  the 
grand,  majestic,  and  expan- 
sive in  Nature,  and  the 
capacity  to  appreciate  or 
enact  the  noble,  heroic,  and 
elevated  in  conduct  and 
sentiment.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the 
boundless  range  and  com- 
pass of  Nature's  illimitable  space,  and  this  is  why  it  is  found  large 
in  the  character  of  astronomers,  naturalists,  and  mechanical  in-, 
veiitors.  These  classes  of  bciags  must  have  a  trait  which  enables 
them  to  comprehend  vast  and  mighty  systems  of  laws,  and  this  no 
narrow-minded  person  could  do.  Sublimity  is  a  quality  also  of 
the  patriotic  orator,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  hearers,  whose  feel- 
ings are  aroused  to  action  by  the  sublime  utterances  of  a  Webster, 
a  Cklhoun,  a  Patrick  Henry,  or  a  Pitt.  Whenever  tlie  earnest 
orator  is  warmed  to  his  highest  pitch  he  meets  with  a  rea^r^nanse 


FiO.  71.-CHARLER  DARWIN.  (Natukalist. 
DWCOVEBrR,  AND  AUTHOR.) 

Knm  in  England,  ISOO.  Contiplcuonn  fanlfti  slpL 
BiiMimlty,  Tlie  law  of  the  straight  line,  Miuare,  and 
cnrve  eovernx  tlifc*  face.  The  Bifcnw  for  the  osscoub  sys- 
tem, wlilch  iM  one  of  the  dominant  Hyi«t«ms  of  this  or- 
ganism, as-aiire  us  that  the  moral  and  domestic  traits 
are  normal.  The  noM  Is  uncnmmonlv  developed,  and 
exhihitx  large  figns  for  Mental  Imitation,  Analvsis, 
Ideality.  Hufillmity,  Acqui(>itlvene»(.  and  ConRtructtve- 
nesB;  while  Veneration,  Executiveness.  and  Melf-will  are 
onlv  of  average  size.  Form  and  Hize  are  very  large.  (Ob- 
servation Ih  most  nncommnnly  developed.  Ix>cailty, 
Order,  Memory  of  Events,  Kea.son,  and  intuition  are  of 
the  hlghent  order.  The  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  reveal 
honestv,  honor,  morality,  and  geniux.  Mr.  Darwin's  life 
was  characterised  Iiv  u!<erulneHs,  patient  industry,  deep 
reKearcb,  love  of  truth  and  purity,  and  a  mild,  well- 
baUnced  dlspoeitioiL 
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from  his  listeners  and  kindles  like  emotions  in  their  minds.  All 
faculties  have  a  dual  action, — the  one  being  executive  and  exhib- 
ited by  acting  or  doing,  the  other  being  appreciative  and  mani- 
fested by  feeling,  enjoying,  and  criticising.  While  one  can  write 
a  poem,  others  who  cannot  thus  express  their  feelings  often  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  it  more  than  the  one  who  writes  it. 

Sublimity,  like  Ideality,  is  an  attribute  of  old  and  perfected 
races,  and  its  sign  is  quite  generally  observed  in  the  faces  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  In  them  (as  tlie  majority  of  them  are  commercial- 
ists)  it  assumes  the  form  of  vast  bmiiiesa  enterprises,  and  when- 
ever comraercialists  indicate  the  possession  of  this  faculty  they  will 
invariably  undertake  grand  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
as  witness  the  Rothschilds  and  Baron  de  Hirsch,  who  have  banking 
houses  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  and  who  deal  on  a  lai^e 
scale  with  governments.  Their  ideas  of  grandeur  will  be  confined, 
of  course,  to  material  things,  yet  when  they  evince  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  it  will  show  itself  in  a  love  for  oratory  and  grand  music, 
in  the  building  of  massive  structures,  and  in  the  purchase  of  mag- 
nificent works  of  art,  such  as  colossal  statuary,  paintings  that 
depict  battle-scenes  or  great  tragedies,  etc.  The  prophets  and 
poets  of  the  Hebrew  race,  those  whose  writings  express  in  the 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  assure 
us  that  they  possessed  an  appreciation  of  the  glorious  and  stupen- 
dous works  of  God.  The  Hebrew  race  has  given  to  the  world 
some  of  its  sweetest  singers,  its  most  gifted  dramatists  and  actresses, 
its  grandest  composers,  its  noblest  philanthropists,  and  its  most 
princely  and  successful  bankers.  Its  physiognomical  peculiarities 
tell  us  tliat  it  is  a  developed  race,  and  the  proof  of  this  fact  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  can  lay  aside  prejudice  and  put  scien- 
tific demonstration  in  its  place.  Among  the  musical  composers 
of  the  race  I  may  mention  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  and  Halevy;  of  its  singers.  Pasta. 
Among  its  tragediennes,  Mdlles.  Kachel  and  Bernhardt  and  Adolphe 
Sonnental ;  of  its  writers,  the  names  of  Grace  Aguilar,  novelist ; 
Heinrich  Heine,  Spinoza,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  philosophic  writers ; 
Emma  Lazarus,  poetess ;  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  statesman  and 
novelist;  and  Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieux,  counselor,  are  well  known. 
Among  the  great  philanthropists  the  names  of  Sir  Moses  Monti- 
fiore  and  Baron  de  Hirsch  will  ever  stand  for  all.  that  is  sympa- 
thetic and  magnificently  generous.  The  race  has  developed  many 
fine  painters  and  sculptors,  among  them  Toby  Rosenthal,  painter, 
and  Moses  Ezekiel,  sculptor,  are  renowned.  Chief  among  its 
modern  orators  the  fiery  Gambetta  stands  supreme.  Its  princely 
bankers,  the  Rothschilds,  are  world-renowned.      ^  . 
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These  modem  names  are  more  than  matched  by  the  host  of 
talented  Hebrews,  gifted  in  every  art  and  science,  who  flourished 
in  Spain  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  the  true 
"golden  age"  of  Hebrew  intellect. 

Every  tine  poet  must  possess  the  sense  of  SubHmity  in  order 
to  bring  his  mind  in  unison  with  the  awful  and  majestic,  as  ex- 
hibited by  Nature  in  her  grandest  and  wildest  moods.  The  roat 
of  the  mighty  ocean,  the  rash  of  tlie  deadly  cyclone,  the  terrific 
thunder-peal  and  vivid  lightning-flash,  must  arouse  the  poet  to 
that  degree  of  intensity  that  his  soul  is  stimulated  to  pour  forth  in 
grandest  verse  the  exaUed  expressions  which  such  scenes  inspire. 
It  is  these  vast  operations  of  Nature  that  have  given  the  impulse 
to  the  inspired  writings  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Dante,  Shelley, 
and  Byron.  It  was  SubUmity  permeating  every  sense  which  gave 
to  Michael  Angelo  the  power  to  portray  the  sublime  Transfigura- 
tion of  Christ"  exhibited  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  the  same  faculty 
wliich  impelled  Guide  Reni  to  give  to  the  world  the  magnificent 
"Aurora,"  to  be  seen  m  the  Palazzo  Rospigliozi  at  Rome,  and  the 
spirit  of  this  sentiment  can  be  discerned  in  the  message  whicli  he 
sent  to  the  Cappucini  at  Rome,  with  his  celebrated  picture  of 
St.  Michael.    He  wrote  thus: — 

I  wish  I  hail  had  the  winpsof  an  angel,  to  hftve  ascended  into  Pnradise 
and  tliere  to  have  beholden  the  forms  of  those  beatified  spirits  from  wliich 
I  might  have  copied  my  archangel,  but  not  being  able  to  mount  so  high  I 
was  forced  to  make  an  intro»j)evtion  into  my  ovon  nu'iid,  and  into  that  idea  of 
beauty  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own  imagination.* 

The  highest  constructive  talent  without  SubUmity  could  never 
have  guided  the  chisel  of  Praxitiles  or  Phidias,  produced  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  nor  left  to  posterity  the  pyramids  and  sphynx 
of  Egypt,  and  other  gigantic  works  of  art  exhibited  in  the  old  world. 

The  sense  of  the  sublime  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
poet,  prophet,  painter,  and  scientist.  Many  persons  unknown  to 
fiime  are  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  art. 
Nature,  and  human  character.  Were  it  not  so,  the  poet  would 
sing  for  himself  alone,  the  painter  would  lack  a]>preciation,  the 
orator  move  no  audience,  and  the  scientist  would  ha>e  solitary 
enjoyment  of  the  grand  truths  of  Nature  which  he  discovers.  All 
through  every  community  there  are  beings  whose  every-day  life  is 
tinctured  witli  this  noble  trait,  giving  them  larger  views  of  life,  of 
conduct,  and  of  moral  heroism,  impelling  them  to  act  in  the  large 
and  noble  charities  which  disasters  by  flood,  fire,  and  famine 
originate.  Sublimity  creates  the  desire  to  be  the  largest  merchant 
or  manufacturer,  or  stimulates  the  deathless  ambition  of  some 

»FaintanuMl  Sculptors,  Mn.  Clement,  p.  WL  Boaton^^^^  ^^^Qqqq[^ 
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youthful  Edison,  Watt,  or  Fulton,  to  send  his  name  and  iuYentiTe 
benefactions  adown  the  stream  of  time. 

Wherever  we  iind  large  Sublimity  in  combination  with  large 
intellectual  and  mechanical  faculties,  the  mind  will  be  compiehen- 
sive  and  take  a  tmde  range  of  thottght  Such  a  mind  was  Newton's; 
hence  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  discovery  of 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  important  law  of  Nature, 
viz.,  the  law  of  gravitation. 

In  the  speeches  and  writings  of  those  who  possess  a  large 
measure  of  Sublimity  we  find  often  the  most  exaggerated  and  ex- 
travagant expressions.  In  the  case  of  orators  and  poets  this  is 
quite  appropriate,  but  in  the  ever}'-day  speech  of  private  life  such 
language  tends  to  make  one  bombastic,  inexact,  and  untrustworthy. 
Such  persons  should  endeavor  to  tone  down  their  descriptions  to 
the  plane  of  truth  and  practicality. 

The  cultivation  of  Sublimity,  where  it  is  deficient,  can  be 
attempted  by  visiting  and  viewing  majestic  scenery,  such  as  high 
mountains,  grand  waterfalls,  the  raging  ocean,  spacious  landscapes, 
listening  to  fine  orations,  inspecting  the  noblest  works  of  art,  and 
by  associating  with  those  whose  lives,  conduct,  and  conversation 
illustrate  the  faculty  of  Sublimity.  The  infiuence  of  locality  has 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  faculty.  It  is  larger 
relatively  in  those  who  occupy  mountainous  regions  than  in  those 
who  live  in  the  plains,  unless  they  Uve  near  the  ocean  and  feel 
the  influence  of  its  mighty,  rushing  waters.  This  develops  and 
strengthens  the  sense  of  infinitude,  and  imparts  more  expansive 
ideas  than  are  exhibited  by  those  who  live  in  narrow  valleys  or 
flat,  level  spaces. 

Those  who  exhibit  a  large  degree  of  Sublimity  will,  as  a  rule, 
in  selecting  a  site  for  a  residence,  manifest  it  by  building  on  an 
eminence  where  they  have  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
They  will  be  the  happier  and  more  contented  by  the  indulgence 
of  this  sentiment.  It  will  prevent  loneliness  and  often  supply  the 
place  of  human  companionship.  Where  this  trait  is  small  and 
the  practical  faculties  dominant,  a  convenient  place  will  be  the  one 
most  sought. 

The  combinations  of  traits  found  with  Sublimity  infiuence 
man  in  many  ways.  With  large  Ideality,  Language,  and  Con- 
structiveness,  a  taste  for  poetic  composition  will  be  exhibited ;  with 
large  Veneration,  he  will  bow  in  adoration  before  the  mighty 
manifestations  of  God's  power;  with  large  Locality  added  to  lai^ 
Sublimity,  he  will  enjoy  traveling,  and  will  make  great  efforts 
to  visit  the  most  noted  scenes,  such  as  the  Alps,  the  Yosemite, 
Niagara,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  etc.,  and  will^in  communion 
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with  such  scenes  feel  "mightily  lifted  up"  and  overpowered  hy  the 
stupendous  architecture  of  God ;  with  Human  Nature  added,  he 
will  love  to  listen  to  heroic  deeds,  and,  with  large  Conscien- 
tiousness and  Veneration,  will  enjoy  the  writings  of  the  great 
moral  and  religious  reformers,  and  will  participate  in  moral  move- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  with  a  mechanical  mind  and 
large  Time  and  Calcidation,  he  will  display  a  taste  for  astronomy, 
and,  with  Constructiveness  added,  ability  for  invention. 

The  higher  animals,  no  doubt,  sliare  with  men  in  a  limited 
degree  this  sentiment,  for  surely  the  fleet  deer  and  chamois  occu- 
pying the  mountain  heights  must  possess  a  higher  comprehension 
of  vastness  than  the  cattle  confined  to  a  plain  or  a  barn-yard.  The 
recognition  of  man  as  a  superior  being  on  the  part  of  our  domestic 
animals  imparts  to  them  ideas  of  superiority  akin  to  the  subUmity 
of  feeling  which  actuates  man  in  his  belief  in  a  Deity  and  in 
hero-worship  and  in  his  veneration  for  tlie  great. 

The  position  of  the  facial  sign  for  Sublimity  is  significant  of 
its  office  in  the  human  mind.  Its  nearest  neighbor  is  IdeaUty, 
while  Human  Nature,  Mental  Imitation,  Analysis,  Hope,  and 
Constructiveness  are  in  close  proximity,  thus  showing  the  character 
of  the  company  in  which  Sublimity  is  found.  These  facilities  are 
all  natural  allies,  and  assist  each  other. 

Sublimity  and  Ideality  grace  the  speech  and  writings  of  all 
great  minds,  while  the  orator,  sculptor,  and  painter  are  indebted  to 
them  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  which  distinguish  their  works, 
and  which  render  them  immortal.  The  inventor,  too,  must  needs 
have  a  large  share  of  Sublimity  in  his  composition  in  order  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  vast  and  complex  chain  of  laws  which 
connects  all  departments  of  Nature.  He  must  be  able  to  realize 
the  universality  of  their  application,  and  know  how  to  apply  the 
laws  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  force,  resistance,  motion,  gravity, 
equilibrium,  polarization,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  acoustics,  pyro- 
Domics,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  These  sciences  are  vast  and 
complex,  and  governed  by  natural  mechanical  laws,  the  principles 
of  which  must  be  understood  by  the  inventor  and  by  the  intelligent 
mechanic.  The  action  of  these  laws  extends  throughout  space, 
and  the  force  of  gravity,  together  with  the  laws  of  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  motion,  not  only  hold  the  entire  solar  system  true 
in  space,  but  are  the  controlling  principles  in  the  mechanism 
made  by  the  hands  of  man.  It  is  thus  shown  that  in  the  invention 
of  machinery  and  in  the  application  of  the  great  mechanical  forces 
of  Nature  the  discoverer  and  inventor  must  possess  sufficient  of 
the  faculty  of  Sublimity  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  fai^ 
teaching  results  and  action  of  these  laws,  powers,  and  forces. 
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An  examination  of  the  physiognomies  of  the  most  celebrated 
inventors,  discoverers,  architects,  and  mechanics  will  disclose  the 
lower  third  of  the  nose  well  developed  and  the  sign  for  Sublimity 
most  decided.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  know  that 
minds  of  the  highest  order  only  are  capable  of  comprehending  and 
applying  the  grand  principles  revealed  in  Nature's  laws?  For 
this  reason  I  claim  that  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age,  those  most 
conducive  to  a  high  civilization,  are  the  inventors,  mechanics,  and 
scientists.  They  rank  higher  than  artists,  musicians,  sculptors, 
painters,  poets,  and  actors  in  usefulness,  in  breadth  of  intellect,  in 
integrity,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  immutable  and  eternal 
laws.  Their  characters  must  be  based  on  Conscientiousness  in 
order  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  truths  of  Nature^  for  one  with 
small  Conscientiousness  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  truths 
of  Nature  to  the  extent  that  one  can  who  has  large  Conscientious- 
ness added  to  large  mechanical  abilities.  Let  the  reader  scan  the 
physiognomies  of  the  following-named  persons  and  he  will  observe 
an  excellent  development  of  the  sign  for  Sublimity,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  several  systems  of  functions  in  combination.  The 
local  facial  sign  for  Sublimity  may  be  found  in  the  portraits  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  architect;  Sebastian  Vauban, French  civil  engi- 
neer; Benjamin  Franklin,  mechanical  discoverer;  Leonard  Euler, 
astronomer;  also  the  Herschels,  father  and  son,  astronomers; 
James  Watt,  inventor;  Richard  Arkwright,  inventor;  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner,  discoverer;  James  P.  Joule,  chemical  discoverer;  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  electrician;  Dr.  Louis  Pasteur,  discoverer;  James  B. 
Eadds,  architect;  C.  H.  McCorraick,  inventor;  John  A.  Roebling, 
civil  engineer;  Elias  Howe,  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine;  Lir. 
William  Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  Prof. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  and  discoverer.  I  might  mention  scores 
of  others  whose  portraits  denote  the  presence  of  the  faculty  of 
Sublimity,  all  of  which  serves  to  show  that  this  trait  assists  the 
useful  and  practical  purposes  of  life,  and  is  one  distingui^ing 
feature  of  developed  minds  and  bodies. 


IDEALITY. 

Definition. — Imagination,  taste,  love,  and  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  art  and  Nature ;  sense  of  propriety,  neatness,  and  re- 
finement ;  love  of  perfection ;  capacity  for  improvement  in  aesthetic 
tastes ;  desire  for  finish,  completeness,  and  thoroughness. 

Its  excess  makes  one  fastidious,  punctilious,  squeamish,  h}'per- 
oritical,  over-nice, — more  nice  than  wise, — and  causes  loathing, 
di^ust,  and  disdain  for  the  low  and  vulgar ;  gives  a  love  for  the 
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unreal,  creates  an  excess  of  imagination  and  gushing  sentiment, 

and  imparts  a  dislike  for  the  realities  of  life. 

Its  deficiency  is  shown  by  boorishness,  lowness,  vulgaritj', 
coarseness  of  language  and  manners,  lack  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, and  slight  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  Nature. 
Those  greatly  deficient  are  wanting  in  polish  and  refinement,  and 
are  unsuited  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  They  also  take  a  com- 
monplace or  utilitarian  view  of  everjthing,  and  some  are  charac- 
terized by  an  angularity  of  appearance,  awkwardness  of  manner, 
and  eccentricity  of  conduct. 

Facial  aiid  Bodily  Signs, — The  most  reliable  and  decisive 
facial  sign  for  Ideality  is  indicated  by  vidth  of  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
This  sign  is  relative.  Where  the  quality  of  the  subject  is  fine  and 
the  mental  system  predominant,  the  nose  docs  not  present  as  great 
width  as  when  the  muscular  system  is  dominant,  for  fineness  of  the 
brain  and  nerve  system  is  always  accompanied  by  relatively  less 
sm  of  the  facial  signS,  particularly  of  the  nasal  signs.  Other  and 
secondary  signs  are  known  by  a  straight  outline  of  the  nose;  fine- 
ness of  the  texture  of  the  skin ;  finely-arched,  long,  narrow,  and 
even  eyebrows;  large,  bright,  clear  eyes;  gi-aceful  walk;  elegant 
and  appropriate  gestures ;  clear  and  sweet  intonations  of  the  voice; 
fine,  natural  manners  ;  aesthetic  taste  in  dress,  furniture,  adorn- 
ments, and  surroundings ;  ideal,  poetic,  and  imaginative  language ; 
neatness  and  good  taste  in  domestic  or  other  matters,  and  love  of 
poetry,  flowers,  paintings,  statuary,  etc. 

Description  of  Ideality. — The  physiological  basis  of  Ideality 
is  found  (as  are  all  the  feculties  the  signs  of  which  are  situated 
about  the  tip  of  the  nose)  to  be  in  the  general  development  of  the 
qvKilUy  of  the  brain  and  nerve  system ;  hence,  it  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  those  persons  and  races  that  have  attained  by 
evolution  to  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  and  keenn^ess  of  sensation, 
w  hich  puts  them  en  rappori  with  the  finer  as])ects  of  the  works  of 
Nature  and  of  Nature's  imitations  in  art. 

The  sign  for  Ideality  has  scarcely  a  rudimentaiy  appearance 
in  the  noses  of  undeveloped  races,  and  many  persons  in  civilized 
races  manifest  very  little  sense  of  the  ideal,  the  imaginative,  and 
tasteful.  Reference  to  the  noses  of  such  will  show  either  a  sharp, 
gimlet-like  form  at  the  tip,  or,  if  the  end  of  the  nose  be  flat,  blunt, 
and  broad,  as  with  the  negro,  the  inherited  qmdity  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  to  be  of  a  low  order ;  the  skin  and  hair  will  be  coarse, 
and  the  voice,  language,  manners,  walk,  and  gestures  will  cor- 
roborate the  face  in  its  indications.  We  are  now  dealing  with  traits 
of  quaZiti/^  and  a  progressed  evolution  always  raises  the  nose  high 
above  the  plane  of  the  fece;  therefore,  whereveu'^.^tj^^ig^Jf^ 
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Ideality  is  found  large  the  nose  will  not  only  be  broad  at  the  tip, 
but  it  will  be  relatively  high.  No  feature  of  the  face  so  marks  the 
presence  of  mentality  of  tlie  finer  sort  as  a  nose  developed  in  its 
lower  third.  Particularly  is  tliis  shown  by  height  and  width,  to- 
gether with  that  peculiar  configuration  whicli  shows  that  the  signs 
for  Mental  Imitation,  Analysis,  Hope,  Sublimity,  and  Constnictivc- 
ness  are  large.  Some  ideal  noses  present  a  sqiuire-cut  appearance, 
while  others  that  have  Subhmity  large  in  combination  exhibit  a 

rounded  appearance  at  the 
sides  of  the  tip.  This  is 
more  particularly  the-  form 
of  the  tip  of  the  noses  of 
those  artists  whose  sub- 
lime works  of  art,  mven- 
tion,  and  discovery  have 
immortalized  them.  Tlie 
reader  is  referred  to  the 
portmits  of  the  master- 
minds in  all  these  fields 
of  labor. 

A  secondary  base  of 
Ideality  is  to  be  found  in 
that  peculiar,  fine  quality 
of  the  tmiscidar  system 
which  gives  fineness,  flexi- 
bility, and  sensitiveness  to 
its  motions,  and  also  that 
degree  of  flexibility  of 
joints  as  well  as  of  muscles 
wliicli  allows  a  free  and 
easy  movement  of  all  parts, 
and  which  has  the  miiscth 
lay  sense  so  developed  as  to 
aid  the  autoinuflc  nif/tiotvi 
which  the  musician,  painter, 
singer,  dancer,  ling;uist, 
actor,  elocutionist,  orator,  and  inventor  must  have  to  carry  forward 
their  work.  In  each  of  these  classes  the  muscles  must  be  sc 
responsive  as  to  become  spontaneously  automatic,  and  resjwnd 
intuitively  and  involuntarily,  as  it  were  (after  a  certain  nuuibci 
of  repetitions),  to  the  sensations  which  call  them  fortli. 

Another  secondary  base  is  found  in  tlie  high  development  ol 
the  sexual  instinct,  wliich  in  its  refined  state  creates  love  of  tin 
beautifuhof  the  opposite  sex  and  a  desire  to  reproduce  it  pUysicallj 


FlO.  72.-MISS  ADELAIDE  NEIiaON. 

Born  In  England.  (^onapicuouB  racial  sign,  Ideality, 
shown  bv  the  width  of  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Tbe  law  of 
the  strarght  line  and  curve  governs  this  coniiteriance. 


The  ova!  i;hin,  dramatic  jaw,  and  straiplit  ontlitieof  the 
nose  announce  artistic  power  of  a  hieli  order.  The  ilo- 
mestic  traits  are  well  represented.  The  l.<ive  of  Home. 
Patriotism,  Honevi)lence,  Aro;itivenos»,  l»ve  of  Voung, 
Approbativetiess,  Modesty,  and  Friendship  are  all  ai>- 
parent.  The  uoae  rcve:Us  the  signs  iif  the  artistic  mind  ; 
neie  are  grou|)ed  in  large  measure  Mealiiy,  Mental  Imi- 
tation, Analysis,  Hope,  ^onstructivenei^s.  Acfjuisitive- 
neas.  Veneration,  and  Self-will,  all  conRpicuons.  Pres- 
cience, Otmervation,  Form,  Size.  Color,  Loi'alitv,  I>an- 

fuiif^e.  Music,  CRlcnl;»tlon,  Memory  of  EvenU,  and 
n  tuition  are  large,  and  together  form  a  most  beantiful, 
artistic  face.  Jfiss  NelLsoii  waa  as  beautiful  as  a  poefs 
dreum,  and  whoever  ha:^  witnessed  her  incomparable 
impersonation  of  "  Jnliet "  will  remember  it  aa  "a  thmg 
of  ueanty  and  a  joy  forever." 
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or  mentally,  by  pen,  bnish,  or  cliisel,  as  in  poetry,  paintings,  or 
statuarj-,  or  to  enact  beautiful  ideal  characters  upon  the  stage.  Tlie 
fundamental  desire  of  Ideality  is  reproduction  or  duplication  of 
ideal  types  or  images  of  beautiful  men,  women,  birds,  beasts,  or 
characters.  In  this  way  Ideality  is  verj'  closely  related  to  the 
const rtieiive,  creative  jmcers  of  the  sexual  system. 

Ideality,  like  all  other  human  faculties,  is  adapted  to  tlie 
recognition  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  here  in  this  world,  and 
by  imagination  the  mind 
is  able  to  roam  to  other 
spheres  and  sing  in  tones 
of  sweetest  melody  of  the 
glories  and  splendors  of  the 
life  hereafter.  In  fact,  this 
laculty  is  adapted  to 
fection^  and  who  can  doubt 
that  ultimate  perfection  is 
the  aim  of  a  progressive 
evolution  ]  The  teachings 
of  science  point  to  this,  and 
show  us  by  myriad  lessons 
that  this  is  the  destiny  of 
the  human  mind  and  body; 
for  both  rise  or  fall  to- 
gether, as  I  have  shown  in 
these  pages,  and  as  all  the 
sciences  wliich  treat  of 
human  existence  prove,  if 
rightly  inteq)reted.  The 
aim  and  office  of  Ideality 
is  to  refine  and  exalt  all  the 
/aaulfies  in  combination, 
hence  it  is  a  faculty  oUt'iijli 
qaality.  Ideality  can  be 
best  expressed  by  those 
who  are  keenly  sensitive 
and  able  by  virtue  of  their  sensations  to  receive  and  reproduce 
by  voice,  pen,  pencil,  brush,  and  chisel  the  impressions  derived  from 
Nature  and  character.  All  groat  poets  depend  upon  the  power  of 
this  trait,  assisted  by  I-anguage  and  Constructiveness,  to  enable 
them  to  write  the  songs  which  arouse  the  heart  of  a  nation  to  pa- 
triotic endeavor;  to  i*aisc  tlie  mind  to  loiticr  aspirations  for  a  higher 
life ;  to  create  the  most  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  scenes 
of  Nature  which  the  poet  paints  with  his  pen  when  he  brings  up 
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Fig.  78.— MR.  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  (NOVELIST.) 

Born  111  Enelaiid.  CoiispK-nousfai'ialBlKn,  Idcnllty, 
Bhnwii  hy  width  of  tlie  Up  of  the  ncifle.  Tlie  law  of  the 
Htrai|;ht  line  and  curve  govemit  thin  face.  The  bash  of 
this  eeiitlemnn'i*  Isilent,  the  veeetative  system,  Ih  well 
develiipfd.  ('oiiBcienee,  Firinnef!'.  I^)ve  of  Houie,  of 
(Tonntry,  and  of  YoiiDK  are  marked.  So,  alw),  are  He- 
iievoleiiee,  Keonomy,  Aliiiieiitiveness,  Mude-ity,  Aiipro- 
ballveneHs,  Friendship,  Self-e.steein.  Hiwpltalit.v,  Piieu- 
niiitivenesH.  and  Color  are  miuilfcst.  In  Die  nose  the 
BijriiM  for  Idealliv,  Hulilimlty,  Mental  Imitation,  Analy- 
fif,  and  Constrnction  iire  iiirjte.  Ac(|nlsition,  Venera- 
tion, Fxecutiveiips.i,  Reason,  and  Helf-will  are  most 
apiiarent;  while  Form,  Hize,  Oliservation,  Ijocality, 
(  alculation,  Time.  Order,  Memory  of  Events,  and  Ian- 
giiaKe  are  conspicnons.  Prescience  is  noticeable,  and  a 
good  deft''^*'  Intuition,  It  ia  the  presence  of  so  larEe 
a  development  of  the  faculties  of  Prescience,  Creilen- 
civencss,  and  Ideality  that  (rives  to  tlii;*  author's  writ- 
tni;a  their  peculiarly  weird  anil  strauKe  character, 
Ijanf^uaee  is  most  fluent,  and,  eombhied  with  the  faeul- 
ties  of  Form,  Kize,  and  Locality  in  excess,  gives  the 
writer  power  to  visualize  the  aingtUar  beliigi*  wliich  be 
portray B  by  his  pen. 
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before  our  mental  vision  the  loveliness  of  glen  and  grove,  the 
grandeur  of  the  lofty  mountain,  the  beauty  of  the  star-decked 
sky,  the  sweet  serenity  of  the  moonlit  vale,  or  the  solemn  hush  of 
the  early  dawn  when  the  "lark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings."  All  these 
the  poet,  who  is  touched  with  true  Parnassian  fire,  spreads  before 
those  who  are  responsive,  and  with  such  vividness  and  reality  as  to 
bring  these  scenes  out  before  their  enchanted  gaze  in  boldest  relief. 
Those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  these  ideal  beauties  are  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  skill  and  genius  which,  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pen,  can  impart  that  8U|)ernal  enjoyment  which  is  derived  from 
the  works  of  Tennyson,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  and  other  great  poet-painters. 

Combe  very  correctly  expresses  the  true  use  and  function  of 
Ideality  when  he  writes : — 

It  is  a  faculty  purely  of  enjoyment, — one  whose  sole  use  is  to  refine 
and  exalt  and  extend  the  range  of  our  other  powers ;  to  confer  on  us  higher 
susceptibilities  of  improvement  and  a  keener  relish  for  all  that  is  great 
and  glorious  in  the  universe.* 

Ideality,  like  all  the  higher  traits,  is  not  confined  to  nobles 

or  kings,  but  finds  its  honie  in  the  peasant's  cot  and  humble  dwell- 
ing as  well.  It  tells  not  only  that  its  possessor  is  refined,  but  shows 
that  some  of  his  ancestors  belonged  to  the  "  nobility,"  for  traits  of 
qiKiUtf/  are  not  formed  in  a  generation ;  and  so  one  not  only  an- 
nounces his  own  character  by  wliat  he  says  and  does,  but  at  the 
same  time  discloses  the  prominent  tastes  of  his  ancestors,  near  or 
remote,  for  like  produces  like,  and  our  deeds  do  follow  us  to  even 
the  tenth  generation  and  beyond. 

Great  diversities  of  degree  of  this  fiiculty  are  exhibited  by 
different  nations.  It  is  not  so  large  in  the  English  as  in  the  French, 
nor  so  general ;  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  two  races  prove  this. 
It  is  more  universally  characteristic  of  the  Americans  than  of  the 
English,  for  education,  money,  and  opportunities  for  travel  are 
more  accessible  to  the  masses  of  tlie  former  country,  and  these  are 
all  potent  factors  in  the  culture  of  aesthetics.  Then,  too,  the  great 
admixture  of  lugh  races  in  America  gives  more  flexible  muscles, 
and  these  lead  to  and  assist  adaptability  to  new  conditions,  while 
the  strong  bones  combined  with  the  sturdy,  unyielding  muscles  of 
the  English  tell  directly  against  that  flexibility  so  essential  to  ideal 
improvement.  It  is  these  staunch  elements  which  make  the  £nglish 
so  enduring,  hardy,  loyal,  overbearing,  and  immovable,  and  pro- 
duce the  set,  rigid,  brusque,  rude  manner  and  conversation  which 
Emerson  so  apdy  portrays  in  his  *'  English  Traits."    These  quali- 


"  Combe's  Lectures  on  Pbreaology,  p.  219. 
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ties  which  make  the  glory  of  England  prevent  the  people  from 
being  as  tasteful,  polite,  amiable,  and  art-loving  as  the  French. 
The  national  pecuHarity  of  the  structure  of  the  English  he  thus 
describes: — 

It  is  the  fault  of  their  forms  that  they  grow  stocky,  and  the  women 
have  that  disndvantage, — few  tall,  slender  figures  of  flowing  shape,  but 
stunted  and  thick-set  persons.  The  French  say  that  Englishmen  have  two 
left  hands.  They  are  round,  ruddy,  and  handsome, — at  least,  the  whole 
bust  is  well  formed,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  stout  and  powerful  frames.* 

Of  their  immovability  he  observes: — 

He  has  stamina ;  he  has  that  aplomb  which  results  from  a  good  adjust- 
ment of  the  moral  and  physical  nature,  and  the  obedience  of  all  the  powers 
to  the  ttnil,  as  if  the  axes  of  his  eyes  were  united  to  his  backbone  and  only 
moved  with  the  trunk.f 

This  description  discloses  to  us  that  the  peculiar  staunchness, 
tenacity,  integrity,  and  lack  of  Ideality  of  the  English  is  the  result 
of  their  peciUiar  conformation,  possessing  short,  square  bones  and 
round  muscles,  with  a  good  development  of  the  vegetative  system ; 
they  lack  the  flexibihty  which  long,  round  bones  and  round  muscles 
produce,  together  with  the  creative  and  imaginative  powers  which 
accompany  the  latter  and  which  are  peculiarly  the  endowment  of 
the  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as  common  to  all  the  Celtic  race. 
Yet  the  English  have  tlieir  compensation  for  this  lack  of  imagina- 
tion ;  they  have  the  sturdy  quaUties  which  make  a  progressive 
civilization  rapid  and  thorough,  viz.,  veracity,  honor,  mutual  confi- 
dence, loyalty  to  principle,  and  all  the  sterner  traits  which  belong 
to  an  advanced  race.  Emerson  quotes  Madame  l)e  Stael  as  saying 
that 

The  English  irritated  Napoleon  mainly  because  they  have  found  out 
how  to  unite  success  with  honesty.J 

The  French  show  by  their  structure  that  the  possession  oi  the 
finer  and  more  ornate  qualities  is  at  the  expense  of  the  more  ster^ 
ling  and  responsible  ones.  They  possess  a  sensitive  nervous  sys- 
tem; long,  round  bones  and  long,  round  muscles — ^the  combination 
whicli  shows  the  right  construction  for  the  fine  arts,  for  poetry, 
acting,  painting,  and  a  passion  for  war,  which  is  led  on  by  one  of 
the  dominant  traits  of  their  structure,  viz.,  Approbativeness,  and, 
this  trait  being  a  natural  one,  the  glory  of  France  is  the  true 
Frenchman's  highest  ambition.  Of  course,  honesty  is  found  among 
the  French  and  poetic  imagination  among  the  English,  but  these 
traits  are  relative,  taste,  politeness,  love  of  ornamentation,  and 

•  EndiBh  Traits,  K  W.  Enerwm,  p.  71.  ]  J6id.,  p.  121 
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imagination  being  more  universally  exhibited-  by  the  French,  and 
veracity,  honor,  principl**,  conservatism,  rudeness,  bluntness,  and 
practicality  by  tlie  English  masses. 

The  faculty  of  Ideality,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  is  a 
great  aid  to  scientists  and  scientific  research,  for  the  mind  that 
would  soar  to  Parnassian  heights  in  po(!try,  or  to  celestial  space  in 
astronomy,  must  be  able  with  the  mental  vision  to  see  apparent 
pictures  of  unapparent  natures."  This  is  the  feculty  which  has 
aided  in  the  discovery  of  many  great  natural  laws,  and  the  physi- 
ognomies of  most  ol'  the  master-minds  in  invention  and  science 
exhibit  the  sign  for  Ideality  large.  Applicable  to  this  topic 
Emerson  tells  us  that 

Plato  had  signified  the  same  sense  when  he  said  :  "All  the  great  arts 
require  a  subtle  and  speculative  research  into  the  law  of  Nature,  since  lofti- 
ness of  thought  and  perfect  mastery  over  every  suttject  seem  to  be  derived 
from  some  such  source  as  this."* 

All  the  great  scientists  recognize  this  truth,  and  it  is  often 
noted  by  them  in  their  writings,  and  the  result  of  German  imagi- 
nation is  given  us  in  the  works  of  their  great  scientific  discoverers, 
who  are  the  grandest  generalizers  in  scientific  research.  The  ca- 
pacity for  generalizing  is,  as  Emerson  very  justly  observes,  "a  poetic 
sense."  It  is  indebted  to  Sublimity  for  the  vastiiess  of  conception, 
and  of  this  trait  the  insular  English  have  very  little.  Of  their 
science  Emerson  remarks : — 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  natural  science  in  England  is  as  void  of 
imagination  and  free  play  of  thought  as  conveyancing.  It  stands  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  genius  of  the  Germans,  those  semi-Greeks  who  love 
analogy,  and  by  means  of  that  height  of  view  preserve  their  enthusiasm  and 
think  for  Europe.f 

The  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  Johannes  Aliiller, 
one  of  Germany's  most  gifted  naturalists  and  scientific  discoverers, 
elucidates  the  faculty  which  is  being  discussed.  He  observes 
thus : — 

The  Imagination  is  an  indispensable  faculty,  for  it  is  that  which  by 
forming  new  combinations  occasions  important  discoveries.  The  naturalist 
needs  both  the  discriminating  powers  of  abstract  reason  and  the  generaliz- 
ing power  of  tlie  imagination,  and  that  the  two  should  be  harmoniously 
inter-related.  If  the  proper  balance  of  these  faculties  is  destroyed  the 
naturalist  is  hurried  into  chimerical  fancies  by  his  imagination,  while  the 
same  gift  leads  the  gifted  naturalist  of  sufficient  strength  of  reason  to  the 
most  important  discoveries. J 


•  Rnglifih  Traits.  R.  W.  Emerwo,  p.  240: 
+  IbSt.,  p.  253. 

I  Quoted  from  the  Erolution  of  M«q,  Enut  Haeokel,  rol.  il,  p.  107. 
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This  observation  of  the  great  scientist  is  most  just,  for  where 
there  is  an  excess  of  Ideality  the  individual  imagines  unreal,  im- 
probable, and  often  fearful  as  well  as  beautiful  ideas.  Dante,  in 
his  "Inferno,"  shows  to  what  extent  the  imagination  can  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  horrible.  Milton,  also,  in  his  "Paradise  Lost," 
reveals  to  what  limits  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  imagination 
may  lead  one  ;  while  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters  teem  with 
the  representation  of  demons  and  angels,  of  sprites  and  satyrs,  of 
heavens  and  hells — the  lovely  and  hideous  as  well  as  the  damned 
and  demoniacal.  Aside  from  the  immense  importance  of  the 
imagination  when  used  as  an  agent  to  beautify  and  elevate  the 
mind  and  senses,  as  is  done  by  poetry,  pictures,  and  statuary,  it 
forms  the  basis  of  the  refinements  of  our  every-day  life  and  works. 
The  domestic  woman  who  possesses  a  fair  share  of  imagination 
may  not  be  able  to  write  a  poem  nor  paint  a  picture,  yet  will  set  a 
table  with  such  taste  and  prepare  and  serve  a  meal  with  such  neat- 
ness and  fitness  of  decoration  as  will  show  that  a  sense  of  the  ideal 
has  toned  and  softened  her  nature  to  that  degree  that  coarseness 
cannot  enter  into  the  least  detail  of  her  domestic  occupations. 
Kverj*  community  possesses  many  such  characters,  and  their  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  of  propriety,  of  ornamentation,  of  nicety 
and  neatness  throws  a  charm  around  all  their  efforts.  They  are 
most  helpful  in  elevating  commonplace  acts  of  every-day  life,  and 
their  example  sheds  abroad  an  influence  which  is  truly  refining. 

There  are  many  degrees  of  this  faculty,  and  the  being  who 
possesses  little  of  this  useful  sense  is  cut  off"  from  most  of  the  en- 
joyments which  Nature  and  art  alike  offer  in  such  abundance.  He 
is  also  less  useful  in  the  practical  walks  of  life,  for  as  imagination 
gives  him  no  assistance  he  must  hence  depend  upon  teachers,  and 
work  by  rule  and  method,  never  discovering  nor  inventing  new 
ways  and  ideas  through  the  operation  of  an  active  imagination. 

The  matter-of-fact  person  is  much  more  luilpless  than  he  who 
has  even  a  fair  share  of  ability  to  imagine  how  acts  and  works  are 
performed  of  which  he  has  had  no  previous  experimental  knowl- 
edge. The  matter-of-fact  person  must  be  tanght  all  that  he  does, 
but  one  with  a  good  imagination  can  compi*ehend  the  duties  of 
positions  for  which  he  has  never  been  trained,  and  can  fill  them  at 
a  moment's  notice  in  ft  very  acceptable  manner. 

Imaginative  children  are  far  more  capable  of  self-amusement 
than  those  who  are  matter-of-fact,  for  they  will  originafe  little  games 
and  give  birth  to  characters,  localities,  plots,  and  incidents  in  a 
very  entertaining  manner,  wliile  ttie  matter-of-fact  children  must  be 
provided  with  objects  and  assisted  by  the  suggestion  of  others  in 
order  to  make  a  game  pass  off  satisfactorily. 
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Where  large  Observation  and  other  practical  faculties  are  found 
in  combination  with  a  good  degree  of  Ideality,  the  character  will 
exhibit  a  ialmt  of  common  sense,  with  capacity  for  tiUing  many 
diverse  positions  with  readiness  and  completeness.  Many  New 
Knglandcrs  possess  this  combination,  which  the  old  ladies  term 
"  faculty," — that  is,  a  handiness  which  enables  them  without  prepa- 
ration to  perform  many  diverse  and  important  duties. 

Sharp-pointed,  gimlet-shaped  noses  belong  to  matter-of-fact 
people,  who  possess  little  refinement,  good  sense,  or  artistic  percep- 
tion, and  thus  are  deprived  of  those  enjoyments  of  Nature  and  art 
that  fill  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  the  idealist.  I  regard  such  per- 
sons with  pity,  for  they  are  poor  indeed.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  material  to  satisfy  the  latter  class,  for  they  cannot 
derive  a  moment's  entertainment  from  the  observation  of  the  most 
beautiful  landscape  in  the  world.  Mountains  to  them  are  only  so 
many  dirty  rocks ;  the  dewdrops,  glistening  upon  the  lawn,  are 
only  impediments  to  walking  ;  Niagara,  foaming  and  dashing  in 
grandeur  down  its  depths,  only  elicits  from  them  the  criticism  of 
the  Englishman  who,  when  taken  by  a  romantic  friend  to  visit  this 
majestic  fell,  remarked:  "What's  to  *inder  it  felling?"  Such  in- 
sensitive souls  remind  one  of  the  matter-of-fect  Peter  Bell,  of  whom 
the  poet  wrote  ;— 

"A  primroBe  by  tlie  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primroBe  was  to  him — 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

In  the  case  of  Ideality,  as  with  all  of  the  higher  constructive 
faculties,  there  are  two  ways  of  manifesting  its  presence.  One 
may  be  executive,  and  by  the  help  of  Constructiveness  be  able 
to  make  or  create  some  work  of  art  or  beauty,  as,  for  example, 
a  poem,  painting,  or  statue ;  or  he  may  be  capable  of  enacting  a 
grand  character,  such  as  Ristori  or  Sahini  impersonates,  while 
others  with  less  Constructiveness  are  capable  only  of  appreciating 
the  efforts  of  the  former,  yet  their  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  and 
excellencies  of  these  works  may  be  and  oflen  is  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  create  them ;  one  has  the  talent  of  creation,  the  other 
the  talent  of  appreciation. 

The  natural  allies  and  assistants  of  Ideality  are  Analysis, 
Constructiveness,  Mental  Imitation,  Sublimity,  and  Acquisitive- 
ness. The  imagination  requires  the  aid  of  Sublimity  to  give 
grandeur  to  the  great  imitations  of  Nature  in  her  most  majestic 
moods.  It  requires  also  the  capacity  for  separating  and  analyzing 
the  constituent  parts  of  everything  which  the  artist  would  imitate 
by  his  mental  conceptions  of  the  scenes  before  him.  Constructive- 
ness, too,  is  most  essential,  for,  without  the  skill  of  handicraft,  the 
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power  of  raanipulatmg  materials  by  the  flexibility  of  the  muscles, 
as  in  acting,  oratory,  singing,  playing,  and  gesture,  the  artist  would 
stop  short  at  appreciation,  and  there  would  be  no  works  of  art  con- 
structed, no  songs  sung,  no  characters  enacted, — hence  no  progress 
made  in  taste  and  refinement. 

Now,  we  find  that  those  who  possess  Ideality  and  Constructive- 
ness  with  Acquisitiveness  are  those  who  construct  the  fine  works 
which  ornament  our  homes  and  add  to  our  elevation  of  mind ; 
whUe  those  who  possess  Ideality  large,  with  small  Constructive- 
ness  and  Acquisitiveness,  are  the  appreciative  people  who  admire 
and  buy  these  works,  aud  who  fill  the  opera,  theatre^  and  forum  to 
see  and  listen  to  the  grand  creations  of  poet,  painter,  actor,  and 
orator.  One  not  understanding  the  significance  of  Acquisitiveness 
miglit  not  see  its  relation  to  the  art-faculties.  The  artist  must 
have  the  capacity  for  acqidnng  materials  and  money  to  carry  on 
his  plans,  else  he  would  make  no  effort  to  procure  money,  but 
pursue  art  without  reference  to  gain.  Tlie  portraits  of  all  tlie 
grrat  artists  disclose  this  sign  very  large.  It  is  located  next  to 
Constructiveness  in  the  nose  and  adjoins  Ideality  and  Sublimity,  and 
is  very  near  Human  Nature.  It  is  also  most  decided  in  the  upper 
eyelid.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  portraits  of  Guido  Reni  (who 
was  said  by  his  biographers  to  be  very  avaricious  and  a  great 
gambler),  John  Flaxman,  Schiller,  Canova,  Sarah  Siddons,  Mdlle. 
Sachel,  Rembrandt  (who  was  also  very  avaricious),  Claude  Lor- 
raine, Titian,  Rubens,  Raphael,  Beethoven,  Bach,  Weber,  Handel, 
Tennyson,  Byron,  Dickens,  and  also  tlie  faces  of  all  creative 
gmiuses,  and  he  will  find  large  Constructiveness  and  Acquisitive- 
ness. In  some  instances  this  trait  does  not  take  the  form  of  ac<pfir- 
ing  and  amassing  money^  but  it  shows  its  strength  by  acquiring 
maieriais  for  the  work  required, — not  only  materials,  but  opim-' 
tunities  and  occasions.  Tlie  lover  of  books  seeks  to  acquire  books; 
the  lover  of  art  to  acquire  art-objects;  the  seeker  after  ideas 
searclies  far  and  wide  for  them.  Had  I  pursued  dollars  as  indus- 
triously as  I  have  ideas,  and  stored  them  as  well,  I  should  now 
have  a  bank-book  instead  of  a  scientific  book.  I  can  understand 
the  greed  for  gold  by  my  own  greed  for  ideas. 

Biography  is  the  natural  assistant  of  physiognomy,  and  in 
studying  the  faces  of  the  great  and  wise  who  are  gone  we  can 
account  for  all  the  peculiarities  of  character  noted  by  their  biog- 
raphers. I  advise  my  readers  to  use  this  channel  of  knowledge  in 
connection  with  this  science,  particularly  if  they  can  find  books 
illustrated  with  portraits. 

Savage  races  show  by  their  \o\c  of  nide  decorations  that  they 
possess  at  least  a  germ  of  the  ideal,  personal  decoration  being  one 
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manifestation  of  this  trait.  The  animal  kingdom,  however,  in  erery 
department  exhii)its  an  affluence  of  the  decorative  phase  of  Ideality 
in  its  show  of  bright  colors  and  beautiful  forms,  and,  as  we  reason 
logically  that  all  physical  appearances  are  accompanied  by  suitable 
mental  traits,  so  we  must  allow  that  insects,  butterflies,  moths,  etc., 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  while  birds 
show  by  their  manners  that  the  color-sense,  love  of  music,  of  form, 
and  of  atmosphere  are  pre-eminent  in  many  species.  Apropos  to 
this,  Darwin  remarks  that 

No  doubt  the  perceptive  powers  of  mun  and  the  lower  animals  are  so 
constituted  that  brilliant  colors  and  certain  forma,  as  well  as  harmonious 
and  rhythmical  sounds,  give  pleasure  and  are  called  beautiful.* 

The  fact  that  birds  are  possessed  of  a  very  high  sense  of  form 
and  color  is  proved  by  the  methods  which  they  make  use  of 
to  display  to  each  otlier  tlicir  beauties  of  form,  color,  and 
voice.  Of  this  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  birds  Darwin  obserxes 
thus : — 

Ornanicnts  of  all  kinds,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily  gained, 
are  sodiilously  displayed  by  the  males,  and  apparently  serve  to  excite  or 
attract  or  charm  the  females.  All  naturalists  wiio  have  closely  attended  to 
the  habits  of  birds,  whctlier  in  a  state  of  Nature  or  under  confinement,  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  males  delight  to  display  their  Ijeanty. 
Audubon  frequently  speaks  of  the  male  as  endeavoring  in  various  ways  to 
charm  the  female.  Mr.  Gould,  after  describing  some  iwcnliarities  in  a  male 
liumming-bird,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  has  tlie  power  of  displaying 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage  before  the  female.  It  must  be  a  grand  sight 
in  the  forest  of  India  to  come  suddenly  upon  twenty  or  thirty  pea-fowl,  the 
males  displaying  their  gorgeous  trains  and  strutting  about  in  all  the  pomp 
of  pride  before  the  gratified  females.* 

The  above  not  only  proves  that  the  birds  have  a  high  realiza- 
tion of  beauty,  or  Ideality,  but  that  personal  vanity  or  excessive 
Approbativeness  is  tlie  peculiar  attribute  of  the  males,  and  is 
sJiown  by  the  number  and  variety  of  their  numerous  extra  apjx^nd- 
agcs,  such  as  wattles,  combs,  tufts,  shafts  of  feathers,  etc.  This 
subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  discussion  of  "Approbative- 
ness." 

The  dimpled  chin  is  more  commonly  seen  in  man  than  in 
woman.  Nearly  all  the  most  celebrated  poets,  painters,  actors, 
and  scidptors  exhibit  a  dimpled  cliin.  This  is  a  secondary  sign 
of  Ideahty,  but  a  very  important  significator,  for  it  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  opposite  sex  and  bears  a 
strong  relation  to  creative  art.  It  assists  the  artist  or  poet  in 
forming  and  selecting  objects  of  loveliness  and  beauty  in  his 
ideals. 


*  Descent  of  Man,  Charles  Darwin,  tOL  II,  p.  3S7. 
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The  straight  outhne  of  the  nose  is  another  sign  of  ideal 
beauty,  refinement,  taste,  and  oilen  of  poetic  feeling.  Wherever 
exhibited  it  will  take  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms.  Large, 
bright  eyes,  if  accom'^nied  by  a  skin  of  fine  texture,  reveal  a'love 
of  beauty  and  taste;  so  also  do  regular,  arched,  narrow,  smooth, 
and  finely-delineated  eyebrows.  All  these  characteristics  arc  never 
observed  in  the  faces  of  very  coarse  or  low  people.  I  have  never 
seen  a  dimple  in  the  chin  of  a  Negro,  nor  any  indications  of  one  in 
the  physiognomy  of  a  Tasmanian,  a  Bosjesman,  Papuan,  Fuegean, 
Pats^nian,  North  American  Indian,  Caribe,  or  any  oi'  the  bar- 
barous, undeveloped  races,  proving  conclusively  that  Ideality  is 
farther  advanced  in  many  of  the  animal  tribes,  such  as  birds, 
butterflies,  and  insects,  than  in  the  former.  All  animate  nature 
presents  these  apparent  anomalies,  and  we  find  by  close  investiga- 
tion that  many  species  of  animals  exhibit  certain  senses  more  acutely 
than  even  the  most  advanced  races  of  men. 

Ideality  as  shown  by  the  dimpled  cliin  is  a  mark  of  beauty  in 
itself,  and  is  caused  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  menti  muscle. 
All  art-signs  are  located  in  the  muscular  system,  and  beauty  of  the 
human  form  is  due  mainly  to  the  outlines  caused  by  the  pliable 
and  curving  nature  of  muscular  tissue. 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

Definition. — Intuitive  perception  of  human  character  by  the 
form,  size,  color,  motion,  and  expression  of  man ;  the  physiogno- 
mist; spontaneous  comprehension  of  physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions of  health  and  disease;  the  natural  physician;  capacity  for 
readily  compreliending  the  laws  and  conditions  of  animals,  plants, 
and  all  natural  objects;  one  of  the  chief  faculties  of  the  naturalist, 
chemist,  physiologist,  astronomer,  poet,  painter,  scientist,  novelist, 
actor,  and  detective. 

An  excess  causes  one  to  be  curious,  observing,  acute,  astute, 
and  prying  into  the  habits,  thought,  and  actions  of  men  and 
animals,  and  all  things  which  manifest  character.  With  a  good 
mental  development  it  will  lead  one  to  pass  his  time  in  studying 
metaphysics,  physiognomy,  and  kindred  sciences.  No  restraint  is 
necessary  unless  one  infringes  upon  time  that  should  be  devoted 
to  more  essential  objects.  A  life-long  study,  however,  should  bo 
given  to  this  branch  of  knowledge,  according  as  one's  time  and 
circumstances  permit. 

A  deficiency  makes  one  suspicious  of  motives,  and  leads  to 
disastrous  complications  in  business,  love,  and  friendsliip.  To 
remedy  this  natural  defect  take  lessons  in  physiognomy  of  some 


capable  teacher,  or  read  works 
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course  of  observation  and  analysis;  observe  the  voice  and  compare 
it  with  the  actions  and  walk ;  learn  the  meaning  of  the  forms  and 
colors  of  the  human  face,  nose,  eyes,  forehead,  and  chin,  and 
endeavor  to  suspend  judgment  of  character  until  sound,  scientific 
knowledge  reveals  their  significance. 

Facial  and  Bo<HIi/  Signs. — The  most  prominent  sign  for  the 
faculty  of  Human  Nature  is  found  in  the  height  or  elevation  of 
the  tip  of  the  nose  above  the  plane  of  the  j[ace,  causing  it  to  stand 

fer  out  and  above  the  sur- 
rounding part.  It  assists 
also  in  giving  width  to  the 
tip  in  conjunction  with 
Ideality  and  Sublimity. 
Each  of  these  tmits  adds 
to  the  development  of 
width  at  this  point.  Gen- 
eral size  of  the  entire  nasal 
organ  usually  accompanies 
a  gifted  endowment  of  the 
feculty  of  Human  Nature. 
Fineness  of  the  texture  of 
the  skin  and  brightness  of 
the  eyes  are  also  secondary 
signs. 

Other  signs  of  this 
power  are  shown  by  width 
between  the  eyes  (Form) 
and  fullness  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  at  the  inner  comer 
of  the  eye  (Size).  Exam- 
ine the  physiognomies .  of 
Aristotle,  Lavater,  Porta, 
John  Locke,  DcsbaroLLes. 
Delsarte,  Dr.  John  Hunter, 
and  Dr.  William  Harvey 
for  the  signs  of  a  talented  degree  of  the  faculty  of  Human  Nature. 
Description  of  Human  Nature. — Says  Swedenborg: — 

If  we  cannot  read  Natiire^B  secret  in  her  countenance,  can  we  expect 
to  divine  it  from  her  very  brains  ?* 

Dissections  of  all  the  brains  in  the  universe  would  afford  us 
but  little  knowledge  of  character.  Neither  would  the  weighing  of 
all  these  brains  reveal  any  natural  gifts  or  tendencies;  nor  does 

•Animal  Kingdom,  Bwedenborg,  p.  MS.  ^ 
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Born  in  CaUfonila,  1850.  Principal 
HunuiD  Nature,  shown  by  height  of  tne 


Principal  faclnl  slen, 
point  of  the 


nose  abore  the  plane  of  the  face.  The  law  of  the  carve 
Koveroa  this  face.  Keennese  of  sensafion  is  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  this  character.  The  talent  for  trt«edy 
Is  shown  by  the  curving  lower  jaw.  The  signs  for  Finn- 
neas^onsdentlousness,  Pnenmativeness,LoTe  of  Hnmei, 
and  Patriotism  are  marked.  Aniatlveiiess  and  Modesty 
in  the  upper  lip  are  large,  Approbativeness  and  Friend- 
ship in  the  cheeks  well  defined,  while  the  signs  in  the 
nose  of  Human  Nature,  ConstrnctiveneKS,  Acquisitlve- 


ous;  BO  also  are  Form,  Mize,  uuiguace.  Observation, 
Memory  of  Events,  and  Intuition,  with  the  color-sense 
Bufflclently  developed  to  give  force  and  magnetism  to 
bar  impersu  nations. 
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the  exterior  form  of  the  shUl  give  us  a  compleie  knowledge  of 
character.  The  human  mind  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  faculties 
having  their  base  and  ground  of  action  in  phyaicai  ftmctions. 
When  these  Amotions  are  destroyed  partially  or  completely, 
the  mental  faculties  derived  from  them  are  partially  or  entirely 
destroyed;  hence,  it  must  be  patent  to  all  unprejudiced  minds 
that  in  order  to  fully  comprehend  all  the  different  phases  of 
human  character  we  must  examine  every  part  of  the  anatomy  and 
every  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism through  which  Mind 
is  alone  able  to  manifest  its 
powers. 

A  high  degree  of  the 
capacity  for  comprehending 
Human  Nature  is  found 
only  in  the  most  developed 
persons  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced races.  This  faculty 
is  one  of  quality,  and  be- 
longs to  a  progressed  evo- 
lution. Although  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  this  trait  is 
found  in  all  races  and 
peoples,  yet  its  highest 
manifestations  are  exliib- 
ited  by  such  persons  as 
Aristotle,  Porta,  Lavatcr, 
Socrates,  Desbarolles,  Del- 
sarte,  and  other  gifted 
physiognomists.  Their 
countenances,  as  well  as 
their  writings,  corrol>orote 
iJie  eigns  for  Human  Na- 
ture^ which  in  the  in- 
stances named  are  very 


Pin. 75.— WILLIAM  AHAKFSPEARE.  (DRAMATIST, 
Poet,  Actuk.) 

Bnm  In  Rn^land,  ISM.  Qnallty  of  the  blehest. 
Cnnnplcuous  faoial  Klgn,  Human  Nature,  xhomi  by  tbfl 
height  of  the  tip  of  the  none  from  the  plane  of  the  face. 
The  law  of  the  Mralictit  line  iiul  carre  ROvenis  thfi 
phyHioRnomy.  The  low«r  Uiinl  of  this  tare  la  well 
developed ;  the  chin  la  rounded,  the  lower  Jaw  cnrved,— 
thuH  HhowinK  the  dominan<-e  <»f  dramatic  power.  Anu- 
Uvenew,  Love  of  Home,  PatrioHsm,  Love  of  Yonng, 
Friendship,  AppmhatlveneHH,  Color,  and  Hanatlvenen 
are  well  deAnpd.  The  mental  hIriis  In  tbe  nose  are  all 
larep.  Human  Nature,  Alental  Indtatlon,  Ideality, 
Kiiblimlty,  Hope.  AnalytilR,  < 'ontttmcttTenew,  Acqulsi- 
tivenesa,  \  eneration,  Kxccntlvenetw,  and  Helf-wlll  unite 
to  form  a  wm'  of  the  hlKhexr  cliiwt.  Tlie  outline  of  the 
noHe  is  stmiKlitr— )<ifni  vf  poetic  or  iPHtbetlc  capacity. 
The  i«igns  of  FreMlence,  Olxiervation,  Calculation, 
Form,  itnd  Hize  an>  uncommonly  developed,  while 
Memory  of  Kvents,  Reatton,  and  Intaltion  tan  on  a 
sublime  cast. 


prominent  and  noticeable. 
This  faculty,  then,  being  the  special  gift;  of  highly-organized 
beings,  we  shall  naturally  look  to  a  development  of  that  feature 
which  is  the  most  distinctively  human,  viz.,  tlie  nose,  for  our 
proofs  of  its  existence.  Not  only  should  we  examine  this  feature 
as  a  whole,  but  we  should  closely  scrutinize  the  portion  which  is 
most  developed  in  developed  people.  Now,  the  lower  third 
of  the  nose  is  this  part,  and  in  the  physiognomies  of  all  the 
^eat  character-readers  of  the  world  we  find  that  the  point  of  the 
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nose  extends  high  above  the  plane  of  tlie  face,  and,  as  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  this  peculiarity  in  this  class  of  minds,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  this  is  the  most  decided  and  priraaiy  sign  for 
this  capacity.  The  neiglxborhood,  too,  in  which  tliis  sign  is  situated 
is  another  proof  of  its  liigh  origin,  for  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
are  found  all  of  the  most  highly-developed  signs  of  character,  such 
as  Analysis,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Constructiveness,  and  Mental 
Imitation.  The  logic  to  be  deduced  from  this  combination  of 
pliysiognomical  evidence  is  tliat  the  faculty  of  Human  Nature  is 
derived  from  a  higli  development  of  mind  and  body;  in  other 
words,  from  a  fiiu-.J //•organized  coiuUtion  of  ike  etUire  metUal 
mfchaniHrn^  parficiihtrlt/  of  the  brain  and  nervous  si/stem.  The 
tip  of  the  nose  is  comj)osed  of  cartilaginous  or  muscular  fibres, 
and  is  suppHed  with  nerves  from  the  second  division  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  the  cranial  nerves,  which  is,  as  Dalton  states,  "  the  most 
acutely  aemitire  nerve  in  the  whole  body,"*  and  uncommon  sensi- 
tiveness of  any  part  denotes  high  organization ;  in  other  words,  it 
indicates  superior  intelligence. 

Now  tliat  the  physiological  base  of  this  laculty  has  been  traced 
and  described,  I  shall  proceed  to  expound  some  of  its  leading 
mental  uses  and  manifestsitions. 

In  defining  the  scope  and  meaning  of  Human  Nature,  I 
understand  it  to  be  a  faculty  which  gives  tlie  power  of  discerning 
not  only  the  character  of  human  beings,  but  also  the  character 
and  condition  of  all  natiiral  objects,  laws,  and  truths.  It  is  mani- 
fested in  different  ways  and  degrees  by  the  various  minds  who 
exhibit  its  presence.  The  physician,  divine,  teacher,  lawyer, 
statesman,  actor,  merchant,  painter,  and  muse  all  depend  upon  its 
power  for  their  success.  The  animal-trainer  lias  great  need  of  its 
power  in  tmining  animals  eitlier  for  domestic  service  or  for  exhi- 
bitions. Tlic  same  faculty  is  brought  to  bear  upon  dogs,  horses, 
camels,  elephants,  monkeys,  and  other  brutes  useful  to  man.  All 
the  higher  animals  are  good  natural  readers  of  human  character, 
ns  well  as  of  animal  character;  while  tmined  domestic  animals, 
birds^  insects,  and  reptiles  even  evince  great  capacity  in  this  direc- 
tion when  trained  and  permitted  to  be  the  companion  of  man. 
On  this  subject  Dr.  Lindsay  observes  thus : — 

Tlie  dog  becomes  also  a  very  keen  and  successful  student  of  man's 
phymognomy.  It  cnrefnlly  scans  his  countenance  in  order  to  the  detection 
of  its  earliest  clouds  or  sunshine.  If  it  sees  its  master's  face  covered  with 
frowns,  it  infers  answer  and  expects  kicks, — an  inference  and  anticipation 
that  lead  it  quietly  to  iret  out  of  the  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  meets 
smiles  or  laughs,  it  greets  its  master  joyously,  in  its  own  way  reflecting  and 

IMton'B  Treatise  on  Human  Fhytiology,  p.  4S8. 
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reciprocating  his  good  humor.  Sliould  tears  unexpectedly  appear,  it  offers 
sympathy  and  condolence  in  forms  as  eloquent  and  unmistakable  as  man 
himself  can  use  to  brother-man.  In  coming  by  such  means  to  a  conclusion 
bow  far  it  has  reason  to  fear  or  to  trust  man,  the  dog  is  very  much  on  a 
footing  irith  the  child  (Darwin).* 

All  great  discoverers,  inventors,  naturalists,  musicians,  actors, 
and  dramatists  have  this  sign  well  defined,  and  find  great  need  and 
use  for  the  power  which  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature 
gives.  This  sign,  like  all  the  others  which  cluster  about  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  belongs  to 
jperfected  races  and  people. 
The  undeveloped  races 
and  undeveloped  persons 
among  the  developed  races 
are  lacking  in  this  faculty, 
and  hence  they  use  Sus- 
picion, Jealousy,  Conceit, 
and  other  animal  -  Jihe 
traits  in  place  of  this 
accurate  character-reading 
power.  All  things  in  Na^ 
ture  carry  their  signs  of 
character  along  with  them, 
and  show  by  their  form, 
shape,  size,  color,  and  qual- 
ity what  they  are,  the 
rank  they  hold  in  the 
world,  and  their  ability  for 
usefulness  or  for  destruc- 
tion. Nature  never  lies, 
and  if  we  fail  to  read 
correctly  it  is  owing  to 
our  want  of  chservation 
and  acuteness,  and  no  fault 
of  Nature*s.    As  soon  as 

we  have  become  fully  satisfied  that  all  things  in  Nature  proclaim 
their  character  by  their  appearance,  just  so  soon  shall  we  commence 
to  understand  her  at  her  work.  We  have  been  blessed  with  the 
laculties  of  Observation,  Reflection,  Form,  Color,  Size,  Order, 
Imagination,  Sublimity,  Human  Nat\ire,  and  Acquisitiveness,  and 
we  find  in  Nature's  works  the  principles  of  Form,  Size,  Color, 
Beauty,  and  Sublimity  to  be  understood.  Is  there  no  meaning  and 
proof  in  this  adaptation  of  these  conditions  of  Nature  to  the 

•Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  J.  L.  Unduy,  M.D.,  YclL  1,  p.  3S2.    ^  i 
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FIO.  TB.— JOHANN  KASPAR  TJiVATKR.  (DrvTHI, 
Poet,  AdtBor,  Patriot,  Phykiognohist.) 

Born  In  Switzerland,  1741.  Tlie  law  of  tbe  Rtraieht 
line,  ciirTe,_nn(l  si|uarp  Kovonie  litis  face.  Prineu»] 


are  well  detliied.  In  t^ie  none  the  signs  for  Hinnan 
Natnre,  Ideality,  AnalysiH,  Mental  Imitation,  and  Con- 
8trnctlvenes.i,  veneration,  Exerutiveiipss,  and  Self-will 
are  very  large.  The  si^s  for  Obsorvatlon,  Form,  Size, 
lAngiiiige.  rnlciilation  Mi-nmry  of  Eventc.  and  Intui- 
tion are  conspicuous.  Tlie  Iceical  or  reasoning  capai-ity 
is  not  erent.  It  in  the  face  of  an  artist,  not  a  scientist ; 
hence  liis  works  treat  of  physiognomy  as  an  art,  not  as 
a  Hcience.  The  above  portrait  (liscloHex  a  itifld,  nio<lest, 
earnest,  conscientious,  humane,  religious,  and  literary 
character. 
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mental  and  moral  faculties  of  man]  If  we  can  discover  the  char- 
acter of  minerals  as  seen  in  Nature  by  their  forms,  sizes,  and  colors, 
do  you  think  that  it  was  intended  that  Man*s  natural  knowledge 
of  natural  laws  and  conditions  should  stop  there  ^  Prof.  Dana, 
the  celebrated  mineralogist,  discoursing  on  the  knowledge  of  char- 
acter as  exhibited  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  remarked  thus: — 

The  oirth  may  be  said  to  hare  crj'stal  foundations,  and  if  there  is  not 
the  beauty  of  external  form  there  is  the  interior,  profounder  beauty  of 
universal  law.  Bach  mineral,  with  but  few  exceptions,  has  its  definite  form 
by  which  it  may  be  known,  and  as  truly  as  a  oat  or  dog. 

The  proof  of  this  sign  and  its  accompanying  faculty  is  easily 
found,  for  if  we  investigate  the  lives  and  scan  the  faces  of  all  who 
discern  the  truths,  laws,  and  principles  of  Nature  we  shall  find 
the  signs  before  mentioned  quite  prominent,  and  where  we  observe 
these  signs  we  shall  find  those  who  possess  them  to  be  lovers  and 
investigators  of  the  natural  sciences — lovers  of  truth,  hence 
enabled  to  comprehend  universal  truth,  and  with  an  insatiable 
desire  to  know  the  facis  of  Nature  as  they  exist.  This  sign 
occupies  the  most  prominent  place  in  tlie  face,  and  its  position 
shows  its  importance.  It  is  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  humanit)', 
and  those  who  possess  this  faculty  in  a  talented  degree  are  found 
in  those  pursuits  wliich  tend  to  elevate  the  race  or  to  relieve  its 
distress, — such,  for  example,  as  physicians,  inventors,  reformers, 
poets,  painters,  sculptors,  actors,  naturalists  and  scientists,  physi- 
ognomists, hygienists,  and  physiologists. 

Those  who  possess  a  large  share  of  this  faculty  can  not  only 
discern  those  who  are  most  fit  to  be  the  progenitors  of  an  im- 
proved race,  but  are  also  themselves  capable  of  reproducing  superior 
types  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  this  faculty,  which  denotes  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  not  observed  in  those  who  exhibit  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  this  trait.  Tlie  physiognomist  and  hygienist, 
physician  and  scientist  must  be  endowed  with  a  large  mesisure  of 
Human  Nature  in  order  to  comprehend  the  facts  and  conditions 
appertaining  to  their  various  departments  of  research.  Doubtless  the 
primary  use  of  this  knowledge  is  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  right 
partners  in  marriage,  for  wp  know  tliat  all  primary  faculties  are 
for  the  sustentation  and  preservation  of  tlie  race,  while  the  primary 
use  of  all  the  more  developed  and  perfected  faculties  is  for  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  The  secondary  use  of  the  later  acquisitions  to 
the  human  mind  is  for  the  further  perfection  of  the  race  by  trans- 
mission, and  we  know  that  the  talents  and  moitd  and  intellectual 
virtues  which  have  been  cultivated  from  one  generation  to  another 
are  aggregated  and  intensified  by  several  generations  of  culture. 
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and  are  then  transmitted  in  that  highly  specialized  condition.  It 
is  by  such  course  of  action  (which  is  carried  on  in  most  cases  with-  . 
out  reference  to  this  end)  that  races  of  singers,  actors,  judges,  and 
even  giants  and  dwarfs  are  created  as  distinct  types. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  thnt  there  were  fifty-seven  eminent  musicians  of 
the  Bach  fkmily  in  Germany  tn  the  course  of  eight  generations,  and  hun- 
dreds of  good  musicians  who  did  not  take  rank  as  eminent.  We  find  in 
history,  also,  a  record  of  the  race  of  giants  which  Frederick  William  and 
William  II  created  by  marrying  the  tallest  women  in  the  kingdom  to  their 
gnardsroien^ — men  who  had  been  selected  for  their  height.* 

This  method  of  scientific  selection  is  but  rarely  attempted, 
yet  such  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  race  by  design  should 
be  put  in  practice  by  all  intending  marriage.  The  advice  of  a 
good  physiognomist  or  physician  should  be  had.  The  reason  why 
we  find  so  many  perverted  specimens  of  humanity  is  explained  in 
the  following  extract : — 

In  most  cases,  however,  man  does  not  use  his  i-eason  and  observntion 

ill  a  positive  manner  for  improving  the  nice,  but  the  process  wliich  we  cull 
evolution,  or  progressive  development  in  nmn,  animal,  and  plant,  is  carried 
forward  by  what  is  denominated  "  natural  selection."  This  is  a  sort  of 
blind,  instinctive,  unconscious  manner  of  selecting  mates,  and  in  this  slow 
method  the  races  of  all  the  departments  of  Nature  have  progressed  through 
the  ages  that  have  passed.^ 

When  we  observe  so  many  vicious,  weak,  sickly-looking 
parents  endeavoring  to  rear  offspring  we  often  think  that  the  race 
must  surely  become  extinct,  and  were  it  not  for  another  circumstance 
which  we  may  say  really  acts  as  a  law  the  extinction  of  the  human 
race  would  ensue.  The  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  is  a  term  that  the 
late  Mr.  Darwin  has  made  popular,  and  it  is  by  the  survival  of 
tlie  fittest  that  the  race  is  carried  forward  slowly,  yet  surely,  by 
that  progressive  development  which  naturalists  and  physiologists 
know  to  be  an  undeniable  fact  in  Nature.  Wlicn  the  laws  of  our 
physiology  have  been  so  outraged  as  to  produce  types  too  weak  to 
survive  the  period  of  childhood,  they  die  oft*  and  leave  only  those 
who  have  sufficient  vitaUit/  to  become  the  progenitors  of  a  superior 
race  or  type.  .  This  weeding-ont  process,  which  acts  naturally  and 
unconsciously,  is  the  salvation  of  humanity,  and  we  sliall  find,  if 
we  observe  with  the  eyes  of  science,  that  in  Nature  outraged  law 
executes  its  own  penalties.  "  The  man  who  sinneth  he  shall  die  " 
says  the  Scripture,  and  we  know  tliat  men  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  life  is  extinct  to  sufter  for  tlioir  own  transgression  as  well  as 
for  the  transgressions  of  their  forefatlicrs.    We  are  not  living  for 


*  Hereditary  Genius,  Francix  Gatton,  p.  239. 
t  The  Hninaii  Specie^  <|uat:  efages,  p.  253. 
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ourselves  exclusively,  but  really  and  truly  for  eternity.  It  is  a 
duty — a  religious  duty — to  study  tlie  physiology,  anatomy,  and  hy- 
giene, as  well  as  the  physiognomy,  both  of  animals  and  men.  In 
this  way  our  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  will  be  perfected,  and 
thm  we  shall  be  able  to  assist  in  selecting  suitable  persons  to 
become  the  progenitors  of  a  higher  race,  morally,  mentally,  aud 
physiologically ;  and,  since  all  experiences  are  transmitted,  our  own 
perfection  in  character-reading  may  descend  to  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  unto  many  genemtions.  This  is  another  use  to 
which  we  can  put  our  knowledge  of  Human  Nature.  Common 
sense,  like  Human  Nature,  is  only  inherited  experience. 

Children  while  yet  in  the  stage  of  animal  instinct  evince  a 
large  share  of  this  faculty,  as  all  mothers  can  testify  when  they 
find  their  infants,  even,  taking  advantage  of  their  love  as  well  as  of 
their  weakness  of  mind,  playing  upon  their  feelings  as  skillfully  as 
a  professor  upon  the  piano.  Now,  I  do  not  use  the  term  "  instinct" 
in  a  degraded  or  ignoble  sense,  for  it  is  in  many  ways  superior  to 
reason,  and  it  is  the  faculty  most  relied  upon  by  animals  in  their 
intercourse  with  men.  The  infant  also  relics  upon  it  entirely  until 
educiition  and  training  modify  it,  and  he  then  looks  to  rules,  laws, 
and  precepts  for  his  guidance  in  place  of  his  inherited  perceptions 
or  instincts;  while  partial  idiots  are  much  lower  than  infents  in 
this  sense  and  not  so  high  as  dogs  or  horses.  Savages,  too,  rely  in 
a  great  measure  upon  their  feelings  in  regard  to  approaching  others, 
while  aU  the  higher  domestic  animals  possess  and  exhibit  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  character  of  a  high  order.  Dogs  seldom 
approach  or  endeavor  to  make  friends  with  one  who  does  not 
like  animals. 

Of  the  manifold  and  beneficial  uses  of  the  faculty  of  Human 
Nature  I  have  scarcely  space  to  speak.  Its  possession  in  a  large  de- 
gree robs  one  of  suspicion  and  of  the  hatred  and  jealousies  founded 
on  misinterpretation  of  character  and  motives.  A  good,  true  physi- 
ognomist, one  born  such,  has  neither  jealousy  nor  suspicion  in  his 
composition.  Were  this  the  case  he  could  not  give  a  correct  ren- 
dering of  character,  for  he  would  substitute  his  suspicions  for  tniths 
and  thus  falsities  and  errors  would  mark  his  renderings  of  character. 
A  lack  of  this  faculty  makes  one  narrow-minded,  and  such  persons 
are  ill-fitted  to  comprehend  the  infinite  opulence  of  Nature  or  to 
decipher  her  ethnic  hieroglyphics,  as  observed  in  the  faces  and 
forms  of  savage  races,  idiots,  and  criminals,  for  the  laws  of  unde- 
velopment  must  be  understood  as  well  as  the  laws  of  development 
"Nature's  speaking  marvels"  in  the  characters  of  man  and  beast 
are  truly  wonderful,  yet  can  be  comprehended  by  those  who  pos- 
sess the  right  equipments  of  character,  and  no  ^^gw^  sophisms 
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vrill  deceive  the  naturalist  who  has  an  eye  for  truth  and  who  is  at 
once  "  a  devotee  to  facts  and  a  master  of  the  highest  ahstractions/' 
— such,  for  example,  as  Aristotle,  Newton,  or  Bacon.  The  graphic 
methods  which  Nature  uses  to  reveal  the  characteristics  of  -piant, 
animal,  and  mineral  are  as  correct  as  numerous.  It  is  the  duty 
and  province  of  such  as  heredity  and  evolution  have  furnished  with 
natural  gifts  to  make  known  to  those  less  favored  tlie  signals,  em- 
blems, and  significations  of  form,  size,  color,  and  quality  which  are 
the  di  tinguisliing  features  of  every  separate  atom,  organized  object, 
and  being  in  existence.  These  high  gifts  should  be  cultivated  and 
devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  is  in 
this  spirit — the  spirit  of  truth — that  such  men  as  the  Herschels, 
Darwin,  Spencer,  Cuvier,  Linnseus,  Lavoisier,  Count  Rumford, 
Joseph  Black,  Descartes,  Agricola,  Paracelsus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Wol- 
laston,  Faraday,  Fraunhofer,  and  the  rest  of  the  grand  army  of 
truth-seekers  have  proceeded  to  enlighten  the  world  with  the  truths 
of  GW«  laws,  which  are  at  once  both  gospel  and  revelation.  The 
moral  character  of  the  scientific  classes  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  that  of  almost  all  other  classes,  and  this  results  from  the  fact 
that  a  true  scientist's  character  mi^t  be  built  on  truth, — on  Con- 
scientiousness,— else  he  would  be  as  incapable  of  discerning  and 
discovering  truths  as  an  artist  would  be  of  using  colors  were  he 
naturally  colorless  and  pallid.  The  principles  which  one  deals  with 
most  successfully  in  his  trade  or  profession  must  be  lai^ly  repre- 
sented in  hia  own  organism. 

The  direction  which  Human  Nature  will  take  iu  its  manifesta- 
tions depends  upon  the  faculties  in  combination.  Where  the 
practical  faculties  are  dominant  and  Human  Nature  lai^e,  the 
individual  is  capable  of  becoming  a  physician,  physiognomist, 
or  anatomist,  and,  with  large  reflective  faculties,  an  inventor. 
Those  with  Agreeability,  Language,  and  Human  Nature  large  are 
adepts  in  managing  people ;  tliey  are  plausible  and  persuasive,  and 
make  good  salesmen.  With  large  Approbativeness  added,  they 
have  the  combination  for  political  life ;  with  large  Locality  com- 
bined, they  evince  a  love  of  travel  and  discovery.  The  signs  for 
Human  Nature  and  Locality  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  faces  of 
Captain  Cook  and  Marco  Polo. 

AU  great  artists,  orators,  poets,  and  actors  possess  lai^  Human 
Nature  and  Amativeness.  This  gives  the  combination  for  creative 
efforts,  specially  in  the  dehneations  and  descriptions  of  human 
characters,  forms,  figures,  etc.  The  celebrated  detectives,  Fouch6 
and  Pinkerton,  disclose  Human  Nature  most  decidedly.  Talleyrand 
also  exhibits  several  of  the  signs  for  this  faculty,  and  history  tells 
us  that  he  was  an  adept  not  only  in  reading  character,  in  discerning 
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motives,  but  also  that  he  had  that  most  rare  faculty, — the  capacity 
for  managing  and  using  men  at  his  will. 

The  science  of  Human  Nature  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  My  own 
contribution  gives  a  foundatiou-system  based  on  natural  laws.  The 
superstructure  of  accumulated  facts  must  be  the  work  of  gener- 
ations of  observers.  The  scope  of  this  science  is  not  second  to  the 
solar  system,  and  as  each  astronomer  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
vastness,  so  must  good,  observing  physiognomists  leave  to  posterity 
well'deindiistrated  truths  which  are  incontrovertible  and  corrobo- 
rated by  all  the  other  departments  of  science,  and  thus  rescue 
this,  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  all  sciences,  from  the  hands  of 
the  charlatan,  ignoramus,  quack,  and  pretender.  No  profession 
demands  more  purity  of  Ufe,  loftier  principles,  greater  knowledge 
of  God*8  eternal  laws,  than  that  of  physiognomy.  No  profession 
demands  a  more  reverent,  devout,  and  religious  spirit,  nor  one 
more  devoted  to  absolute  truth  tlian  this;  hence*  it  becomes  its 
professors  to  hold  the  standard  of  character  high,  and  be  their  men 
exemplars  of  the  hlgltest  conscientiousness  and  of  demonstrable 
tmihs. 


Definition. — The  desire  to  gain,  obtain,  earn,  or  win  money, 
property,  fame,  ability,  learning,  applause,  knowledge,  or  power; 
the  provider  and  commercialist.  The  direction  which  Acquisitive- 
ness will  take  depends  upon  the  other  faculties  in  combination  in 
each  individual. 

An  excess  causes  one  to  be  frugal,  stingy,  and  small  in  savings; 
perverted,  it  im^mrts  a  love  for  gambUng  and  games  of  chance, 
and  when  unrestrained  shows  by  dishonest  methods  of  business. 
It  gives  an  insatiable  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  property,  knowl- 
edge, power,  position,  fame,  reputation,  friends,  or  whatever  the 
dominaiing  traits  call  for. 

A  dejii'ienri/  causes  one  to  be  careless  of  money  or  possessions, 
and  tends  to  prodigality,  improvidence,  iwveity,  ignorance,  loss  of 
reputation,  and  no  desire  for  power  and  its  advantages. 

Facial  and  Bodthf  Signs. — In  the  liuman  face  the  most  de- 
cisive signs  for  Acquisitiveness  are  found  in  the  head,  eye,  ear, 
nose,  jaw,  and  mouth.  A  thick,  heavy  upper  eyelid,  which  discloses 
a  large  surface  while  the  eye  is  open,  giving  a  sleepy  look,  is  a 
very  noticeable  sign  of  this  trait.  This  sign  is  observed  mainly 
in  Oriental  races.  Another  sign  is  sho\vn  by  a  fullness  and  breadli 
of  the  sides  of  the  nose  just  above  t!ie  nostril.  The  high-arched, 
convex,  or  hooked  nose,  resembling  the  beak  of  the  bird  of  prey,  is 
another  sign  of  commercial  rapacity,  as  well  as  of  the  love  of  ovei> 
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coming  one's  enemy  or  of  removing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  glory, 
fame,  or  learning.  Wide,  predaceous  jaws  and  large  mouth,  and 
head  wide  above  the  ears,  are  also  evidences  of  commercial  Acquisi- 
tiveness. Most  of  the  great  bankers,  financiers,  and  money-kings 
have  very  large  ears;  full,  round  foreheads,  and  large,  round,  stocky 
frames.  Misers,  whose  sole  aim  is  accumulation,  exhibit  a  pallid, 
tliin,  dry,  wrinkled  under-lip,  and  body  bent  forward,  the  countenance 
sometimes  covered  with  fine  wrinkles,  falling  in  every  direction. 
Numerous  small  and  fine  wrinkles  all  over  the  face  and  lips  disclose 
a  life  of  petty  cares  and  small  earnings.  The  hands  of  misers,  as 
George  Combe  observes,  "go  out  at  the  sides  as  if  grasping  some- 
thing." This  is  caused  by  the  constant  effort  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  reaching  forward  as  if  to  seize 
something.  This  movement  arises  from  the  dominant  idea  of 
g^ing,  and  all  the  outward  shapes  which  the  body  and  limbs 
assume,  if  long  continued,  reveal  the  dominant  impulse  within. 

In  animals.  Acquisitiveness  is  sliown  by  prominence  of  the 
middle  incisor  teeth,  narrow  mouth,  and  fiexibility  of  the  muscles, 
particularly  of  the  flexor  muscles  oi- the  fore-paws.  This  desciip- 
tion  applies  to  the  rodents,  sucli  as  tlie  squirrel,  rat,  etc.,  while 
predaceous  energy  is  shown  in  tlie  carnivorous  class  by  'width 
of  jaw,  breadth  and  roundness  of  the  head,  prominence  of  the 
muscles,  broad  nose  and  nostrils,  capacious  chest,  and  strong  digest- 
ive powers.  In  the  bird  of  prey  it  is  shown  by  the  convexity  of  the 
beak,  thick  neck,  and  arching  of  the  claws,  and  powerful  muscular 
system. 

Description  of  Acquisiti\'eness. — The  physlohgtcal  base 
of  Acquisitiveness  is  derived  from  the  nutritive  functions;  its 
signs  in  the  mouth  and  nose  are  proofs  of  this  statement.  Its 
animal  manifestations  are  another  proof,  while  its  sign  in  the  nose, 
situated  next  to  Constructiveness,  and  assisting  to  form  the  sign 
for  the  stomach  (width  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose),  is  still  further 
evidence  of  its  purpose  and  power  in  the  human  organism.  The 
reader  will  naturally  ask  what  right  Acquisitiveness  has  to  settle 
itself  in  the  artistic  and  Hterary  group.  lie  will  naturally  conclude 
that  this  trait  has  strayed  away  from  its  position  in  the  vegetative 
division,  and  settled  in  a  territory  not  at  all  suitable  to  such  a 
grasping,  foraging  creature  as  this  Mr.  Acqiiisitivcness  appears  to 
be.  On  the  face  of  it  this  would  seem  to  be  a  correct  way  to  look 
at  this  faculty,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
primary  tiae  of  nearly  all  the  mcntiil  faculties  relates  to  our  bodily 
wants,  and  that  their  secondary  aspect  leads  to  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  the  race.  Ideality  tends  to  the  evolution  of 
Uie  race  by  giving  man  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  thus  leads  him 
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primarily  to  select  for  marriage  tliose  whom  he  conceives  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  order  to  reproduce  the  same  tyi)e8.  This  is  the 
physical  aspect  of  this  so-called  poetic  trait.  Now,  Acquisitiveness 
in  its  primary  use,  both  in  man  and  animal,  is  devoted  to  getting, 
first,  food  for  sustenance;  second,  materials  for  clothes  and  shelter 
— necessaries  of  life;  hence,  in  man  the  signs  for  this  faculty  are 
found  in  the  mouth  and  teeth  and  in  tlie  grasping  flexor  muscles, 

denoting  its  animal  use  and 
purpose.  From  this  expo- 
sition of  the  primary  use  of 
the  fiiculty  of  Acquisitive- 
ness we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  tlic  visceral 
organization  is  its  primitive 
physical  base.  This  logic 
is  emphasized  by  tlie  fact 
that  those  men  and  ani- 
mals which  exhibit  the  most 
Acquisitiveness,  and  wlio 
are  most  successful  in  ac- 
quisition on  a  large  scale, 
are  those  who  possess  great 
visceral  vigor ;  for  large 
mouth,  jaws,  nose,  and 
nostrils  announce  the  pres- 
ence of  great  digestive, 
respiratory,  and  circulatory 
powers;  while  broad,  flat 
heads  and  round  muscles 
tell  us  of  prcdaceous  en- 
ergy ;  hooked  noses,  of 
grasping  rapacity ;  and 
these  signs  point  to  similar 
characteristics,  whether 
found  in  todentia,  birds  of 
prey,  or  in  the  carnivorous 
classes  of  animals. 
Its  more  develoired  mental  signs  are  found  above  the  mouth, 
in  the  eyes  and  nose,  tliat  purely  human  feature  adjoining  Con- 
structiveness  and  in  close  proximity  to  other  well-known  char- 
acteristic and  literary  traits;  for  the  man  who  would  build  a 
home  or  erect  a  temple,  write  a  sermon,  paint  a  picture,  construct 
a  play,  or  deliver  an  oration,  must  first  have  the  desire  to  acquire 
sufficient  material  to  carry  fonvard  his  project  to  a  practical  com- 
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Flo.  77.— MATTHEW  VAtiSAB. 
(C0MHKRCIAI.IST.) 

ConnplcuouB  fadal  ni^,  Acc^ulsitlveness.  shown  by 
fulliiesH  o(  the  nose  at  the  siile  jiiat  aluwe  tlie  nomtril, 
wide  Jaws,  lart^e  and  broad  eai-s,  wide  chest,  head  broaa 
]u8t  aoove  the  ears.   The  law  of  the  straight  line  and 


cubegovenis  this  counU-nance.  Thii;  fnoe  denotes  Cotn- 
merclal  Capacity  and  Benevolent^e  about  enually  devel- 
oped. The  iiolla  expression  of  the  entire  face  Is  most 
BtriklnfT.  The  signs  for  Const' ietitiousnestt,  Firmness, 
Patriotism.  r.ove  of  Home,  Economy,  Hibativeness,  Ali- 
mentiveness.  Mirth  fulness.  Itenevolence,  Friendship, 
Hospitality,  Helf-esleem,  and  Modesty  are  well  deliiied. 


lar^e,  for  the  reason  that  the  mouth  has  been  habitually 
drawn  toi^ether  in  the  »cx  of  nrofnund  thought,  yet  both 
these  traits  are  normally  developed.  The  slftns  01  Hnrann 
Nature,  ISubHnilty,  Mental  Imitation,  AniuisitiveiiesH, 
Construe tiveness,  veneration,  Kxe<-utiveness.  and  Self- 
will  are  most  apparent;  Olmei-vatlon  Is  mo»t  declitetl, 
while  LaneuaKe,  Locality,  Memory  of  Kvents,  lU'oson, 
and  Intuition  are  large.  Altc^ether  forming  the  picture 
of  an  exceedingly  well-balanced,  capable,  and  kindly 
nature. 
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pletion,  and  this  desire  for  acquiiiug  materials  relates  to  Construct- 
iveness ;  hence,  its  sign  in  the  nose  is  placed  next  to  the  sign  for 
building  or  constructing.  It  also  adjoins  the  sign  for  the  stomach, 
which  is  a  muscular-constructive  organ  that  assists  by  its  power 
and  action  to  build  the  body  upon  strong  and  firm  foundations, 
and  thus  adds  to  man's  capacity  for  constructive  works  of  art  and 
literature.  The  idea  of  the  intimate  relation  between  Alimentive- 
ness,  Constructireness,  and 
Acquisitiveness  has  been 
noticed  by  J.  Stanley 
Grimes,  the  most  original 
of  all  the  early  phrenolo- 
gists.   He  says: — 

It  is  remarkable  that  all 
the  aninmis  that  acquire  prop* 
erty  first  make  u^e  of  their 
Constructiveoess  to  prepare  a 
pro|)er  store  in  which  to  de- 
posit and  preserve  it  for  future 
use.  The  beaver,  for  iustance, 
makes  use  of  his  Constructive- 
ness  to  gnaw  down  trees  and 
build  a  convenient  hut,  and 
afterward  acquires  bark  to 
gratify  his  Alimentiveness 
during  winter.  The  rat,  also, 
that  notoriously'  thievish  ani- 
mal, Srst  prepares  a  nest  or 
hiding-place  by  gnawing  and 
digging  in  a  manner  nearly  as 
ingenioua  as  the  beaver,  and 
tlien  begins  to  acquire  provis- 
ions for  the  winter.  The  same 
is  true  of  nearly  all  the  ro- 
dentia.  It  is  interesting  thus 
to  trace  the  connection  between 
the  propensities  of  Alimentive- 
ness, Constructiveness,  and 
Acquisitiveness,  and  at  the 
same  time  observe  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  chained 
together  in  the  brain.* 


Fig.  78.-JAY  GOULD.  (Fikancibs.) 

Bom  In  America.  Oongplciious  facial  eiga,  Ao> 
quisitivenesH,  shown  by  fuUnessoftbe  sides  of  the  nose, 
Isti^e  ear&wide  jaws,  adjoining  the  Blgn  for  Construct- 
iveness, The  law  of  the  straiKOt  line  and  curve  governs 
th)8  face.  The  indications  of  tlie  upper  part  of  this 
physloKiiomy  teach  uB  that  most  of  the  domestic  traits 
ai  e  normally  developed.  The  Bijpis  In  the  nose  show 
Kublimity,  flnnian  Nature,  ('onstrnrcivenesi^  and  Ao- 
quisitivenesfl  to  be  larfce.  Thin  combination  enahles 
nlmtofiirm  plann  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The 
deep  color  m  the  eTer^  hair,  and  complexion  shows 
nowerand  Intensity  of  aU  the  faculties.  The  signs  for 
Venenitton,  Kxecutlveness,  and  Helf-will  are  very  pro- 
nounced ;  <>b!-ervatlon.  Form,  Size,  I<ucal)ty,  and  ralru- 
Intlon  are  well  defined;  language  normallj'  developed; 
Memorv  of  Events  and  Reason  are  unrouinionly  promi- 
nent. The  peculiarities  of  this  mind  are  similar  to  those 
of  a  chew-playiT,  and  it  is  this  construction  antl  com- 
bination of  traits,  quality,  and  color  which  give  the 

fower  for  devising  schemes  for  large  acquisition.  Tlie 
ormation  and  luxuriance  of  the  hair  denote  grent 
vitalitv,  and  the  nose  shows  descent  from  lone-ilved 
ancestry.  Were  the  lower  part  of  the  face  v  sibie,  the 
signs  forSecretlveness,  for  which  Mr.  nunld  is  noted, 
would  lie  easily  seen.  A  good  physiognomist  would  he 

Sinite  able  to  discern  them  were  he  to  see  the  subject 
see  to  face. 


Some  of  the  animals  which  possess  both  large  Constructive- 
ness and  lai^e  Acquisitiveness  are  noted  for  building  most  inge- 
nious and  artistic  structures  for  dwelhngs  and  for  defense,  such  as 
dams  and  fortifications.    These  dweUings  cannot  be  said  to  be 


•  Mysteries  of  tin  Heitd  «nd  Heart,  J.  Stanley  Griioefl,  pp,  ST,  68.  CUca«o 
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built  by  instinct^  as  is  claimed  for  the  works  of  certain  insects,  but 
show  great  originality  and  adaptation  of  new  ideas  and  plans  to 
new  and  unforeseen  circumstances,  as,  for  example,  the  beaver's 
lodges  and  dams,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  remarks  thus : — 

The  beaver  lives  in  societies  vnryinp;  considerably  in  nuinl»er  and 
united  together  in  the  fornmtiun  of  works  which  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  profession  of  the  engineer.* 

Among  other  animals  that  exhibit  the  acquisitive-constructive 
phase  of  liie,  and  whose  mouth  and  teeth  present  an  appearance 
similar  to  that  seen  in  many  human  beings,  I  may  mention  the 
mouse,  rat,  lemming,  mole,  musk-rat,  porcupine,  urson,  coendoo, 
capybara,  hare,  rabbit,  jerboa,  springhaas,  chincliilla,  long-eared 
squirrel,  marmot,  prairie-dog,  and  gopher.  All  of  these  animals 
are  constructive,  many  of  them  most  artistic,  as,  for  example,  the 
mole.  They  are  also  great  feeders^  with  large  AUmentiveness,  and 
very  Acquisitive, — the  rat,  for  example,  stealing  and  hoarding 
many  tilings  which  he  cannot  use.  Many  of  the  class  of  birds 
termed  "  raptorcs,"  or  rapacious  birds,  among  which  are  the  mag- 
pie, owl,  vulture,  eagle,  condor,  osprey,  tailor-bird,  rifle-bird,  and 
poe-bird,  show  their  rapacious,  constructive,  and  acquisitive  traits 
by  their  hooked  beaks,  arched  claws,  and  wide  mouths,  w>iile  the 
parrot  is  a  fine  sample  of  Constmctiveness,  Alimentiveness,  and 
Acquisitiveness,  for  his  gormandizing  requires  tliat  he  should  lay 
claws  and  beak  on  everything  eatable  in  his  native  haunts.  His 
Constmctiveness  b  of  the  highest  order,  for  his  linguistic  powers 
extend  to  the  acquirement  of  several  languages  or  portions  of 
them. 

This  exposition  of  signs  in  the  animal  leads  us  to  infer  that 
men  built  upon  tlie  broad  and  muscular  plan  are  the  most  ac- 
quisitive and  constructive.  Men  who  can  eat  well  and  digest 
easily  keep  up  that  degree  of  strength  and  animal  spirits  necessary 
for  the  carrying  forward  of  great  commercial  enterprises  as  well 
as  large  architectural  projects.  De  Lesseps  at  eighty  years  of  age, 
planning  and  executing  the  immense  work  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
is  a  fiiie  example  of  what  good  feeding  powers  will  do  toward  the 
acquisition  and  exercise  of  great  mental  powers.  He  is  a  round 
man,  made  so  by  rovmd  muscles. 

In  different  classes  of  persons  we  shall  find  distributed  the 
various  signs  for  Acquisitiveness.  The  commercial  classes  are  dis- 
tinguished generally  by  large  noses,  broad  and  high,  and  of  an 
even  thickness  the  whole  length,  as  is  seen  in  Elliot  C.  Cowdin, 
Matthew  Vassar,  James  Hai-per,  and  Samuel  Appleton,  together 


*  Wood'8  New  niuBtrated  History,  Her.  J.  O.  Wood,  ^  VBA. 
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with  wide,  piedaceous  jaws,  or  a  large,  high,  hooked  nose,  such  as  is 
often  seen  in  the  countenance  of  the  Hebrew  merchant  and  banker. 
AE  successful  commercialists  are  good  feeders  and  have  good  diges- 
tion. Many  of  the  Oriental  commercialists,  as  the  Turk,  Persian, 
and  Mongolian,  exhibit  the  heavy,  sleep}-looking  eyelid  in  combi- 
nation with  other  signs,  such  as  tlie  hooked  nose,  which  looks  as  if 
ready  to  "  hook  into"  the  unsuspecting  victim,  as  do  the  eagle,  falcon, 
and  hawk  when  descending  upon  their  prey.  All  tlirough  Nature 
we  are  met  with  the  most  incontestable  evidences  that  similarity  of 
form  denotes  similarity  of  faculty ;  hence,  wherever  we  observe  in 
man  or  animal  the  broad  and  arched  nose  we  shall  find  large  digest- 
ive power  giving  strength  and  desire  for  overcoming.  All  camivo- 
roMs  animals,  those  who  spring  upon  and  devour  weaker  creatures, 
are  distinguished  by  wide  jaws ;  tliick,  compact  muscles ;  social  and 
domestic  natures,  wide  noses  and  nostrils  (the  nostrils  and  nose 
of  the  lion  and  tiger  are  very  broad),  and  arched  claws  and  paws. 

Poets  and  literary  characters  usually  exhibit  Acqiu'sitiveness 
by  a  fullness  of  the' nose  adjoining  Constructiveness,  yet  artists  and 
actors  show  the  sign  for  this  trait  both  in  ttie  eyelid  and  nose. 
Guide  Reni's  physiognomy  sliows  both  these  signs  very  prominent. 
Benjamin  Franklin*s  physiognomy  discloses  the  signs  for  Acquisi- 
tiveness in  the  upper  eyelid  and  nose,  and  in  the  general  strength 
and  well-nourished  appearance  of  the  body;  the  sign  for  strong 
stomach  (width  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose)  is  well  marked,  while 
frugality  and  economy,  for  which  he  was  noted,  are  indicated 
by  the  sign  for  Economy,  below  the  chin,  as  in  the  "dewlap" 
noted  in  the  sign  for  Economy.  In  the  portraits  of  literary  char- 
a(^rs  several  signs  for  Acquisitiveness  are  often  exhibited.  tSome 
of  these  signs  show  possession  of  the  desire  to  acquire  money  and 
property;  others  signify  a  stronger  love  for  tlie  materials  of  litera- 
ture; others  still,  the  accumulation  of  ideas  or  other  necessities  of 
the  profession.  De  Foe,  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  had  a  nose 
convex  in  its  outlines  and  full  at  the  sides,  thus  displaying  two 
sorts  of  Acquisitiveness.  In  Hallcy,  tlie  astronomer,  the  sign  in 
Uienose  is  large.  In  William  Penn,  also  in  John  Locke,  and  Bos- 
suet,  the  orator,  it  is  full,  Blaise  Pascal,  the  divine  and  orator,  re- 
veals three  signs,  viz.,  in  tlie  eyeUd,  convex  nose,  and  side  of  the 
nose.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  portraits  of  Milton,  Comeille, 
Rembrandt  (who  was  noted  for  his  avarice),  Cromwell,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, Richard  Wagner,  Mdlle.  Rachel,  ^^'endeU  Phillips,  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt,  Cyrus  Field,  Jay  Gould,  Pcrrier  (French  financier), 
and  Henrj'  Villard,  and  all  who  liave  gained  fame,  fortune,  po- 
sition, and  learning.  In  all  such  he  will  find  some  of  the  signs  for 
AconisitiTeness.  The  faces  of  all  the  most  learned  Hebrew  divines 
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and  scholars  exhibit  one  or  more  signs  for  this  trait  very  decidedly. 
In  them  the  well-known  Acquisitiveness  of  their  race  is  turned  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  hence  we  must  expect  that  such  energy 
as  this  force  sets  in  action  will  result  in  extraordinary  acquirements 
of  learning.  The  works  of  Josephus,  the  ancient  historian,  and 
of  Spinoza,  modern  German  litterateur,  are  evidences  of  the  ac- 
quisitive power  of  the  Ilebrew  race.  One  very  decisive  and  char- 
acteristic sign  of  Acquisitiveness  observed  in  the  attitude  of  ob- 
serving, thoughtful,  and  literary  persons,  such  as  naturalists  and 
scientists,  is  the  forward  carriage  of  the  head.  This  position  lacili- 
tates  observation,  and  is  the  unconscious  and  involuntary  movement 
forward  which  enables  tliera  to  see  and  hear  whatever  attracts  their 
attention.  So  pronounced  is  this  attitude  in  this  class  that  the 
portraits  of  many  of  them  liave  been  taken  in  this  position,  show- 
ing that  it  has  become  habitual.  Observe  the  pictures  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Captain  Cook.  This  attitude  is  probably  a 
combination  of  attention  and  Acquisitiveness,  and  signifies  both. 
Dr.  Cross  has  noticed  this  peculiarity  and  writes  of  it  thus : — 

Bending  forward  of  the  neck  indicattis  earnestness  or  keenness  in 
whatever  pursuit.  Accordingly,  in  all  those  emotions  and  affections  of 
which  attention  or  concern  forms  an  ingredient,  the  neck  is  bent  forward. 
The  earnestness  represented  b}'  the  neck  bent  forward  is  liable  to  degen- 
erate into  cunning  and  meanness  [through  excess  of  avarice,  he  should  have 
addedj.  Alt  trul}'  great  men  who  have  acted  distinguished  parts,  whether 
glorions  or  infamous,  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life,  have  the  neck  with 
all  the  senses  at  its  extremity  stretched  forward  in  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
hound  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  mental  acquirement  has  some  signs 
distinct  from  those  wliich  denote  material  acquisition  merely. 
Now,  all  the  signs  for  mental  acquisition  are  in  the  eye  and  nose, 
and  are  accompanied  by  many  diverse  outlines  of  the  head,  while 
tlie  signs  for  material  acquisition  are  shown  by  a  relatively  broad, 
low  head;  wide,  predaceous  jaws;  large  mouth  and  large  ears; 
broad  nose,  often  lacking  the  development  about  the  tip  obserrable 
in  the  noses  of  poets  and  imaginative  characters ;  while  the  lowest, 
meanest,  and  smallest  manifestation  of  this  faculty  is  found  in 
petty  bodily  indications,  sucli  as  fine  wrinkles  upon  the  face  and 
hands;  a  stooping,  bent  posture ;  small,  impoverished  body ;  hands 
flexed,  shriveled,  pallid,  and  wrinkled  ;  thin  lips,  etc.  This  Jatter 
class  of  signs  is  found  most  prominent  in  the  personml  of  those 
who  are  acquisitive  on  a  s^naU  scale, — petty  housewives,  small 
dealers,  misers,  or  those  whose  capacities  for  acquiring  are  not  so 
great  that  they  can  expend  money  on  a  large  scale,  as  this  requires 

*  An  Attempt  to  EBtabllsh  Phystugnomy  on  Sdentiflc  Principles,  John  Cross,  M.D.,  p.  141  107. 
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higher  traits  than  they  possess  ;  for  a  man  who  expends  large  sums 
must  have  taste  and  judgment  in  art,  science,  or  literature,  or  he 
must  possess  social  and  domestic  faculties  on  a  laige  scale,  and 
thus  love  to  put  out  money  in  these  directions.  The  character  of 
these  petty  savers  is  lacking  either  in  the  mental  or  emotional  de- 
partment ;  hence,  they  evince  but  little  desire  for  sociality,  domestic 
comforts,  or  the  refinements  of  art,  etc.,  and  they  are  thus  able  to 
add  half-pence  to  pence,  and  dispense  with  tlie  comforts  of  life 
without  a  pang ;  the  latter  sort  are  most  aptly  described  by  Mr.  J. 
Stanley  Grimes,  who  speaks  of  them  as  follows : — 

In  some  extreme  cases  of  voluntary  littleness  the  character  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  personal  appearance.  AtimentlTeness  is  made  to  sulfer;  the 
lean,  gaunt  body  is  contracted  with  threadbare  garments  which  are  too 
small  in  all  directions ;  the  shriveled  features  sharpened  to  a  point ;  the 
upper  lip  drawn  toward  the  nose  exposes  tlie  incisor  teeth;  the  fingers 
crooked  to  resemble  claws;  the  body  bent  forward,  and  the  whole  figure 
Bjul  expression  resembling  a  rat  in  a  sitting  posture.* 

Many  of  the  great  accumulators  of  the  world  are  large,  broad, 
social,  and  amative  men,  full  of  life,  with  love  of  music  and  society, 
while  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  petty  accumulators  and  misers  are 
small,  shriveled,  wrinkled  specimens  of  humanity,  and  exercise 
their  domestic  sentiments  in  a  very  restricted  manner  where  they 
use  them  at  all ;  they  avoid  society  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot 
warm  toward  any  one,  for  their  shriveled,  pinched,  and  parched 
hps  tell  us  that  the  Juices  of  the  body  are  very  deficient,  and  that 
the  glands  are  lacking  in  functional  activity.  So  surely  does  each 
feature,  wrinkle,  and  attitude,  as  well  as  the  walk  and  hand,  reveal 
the  internal  condition  of  the  physiology  of  the  mind.  All  appear- 
ances in  connection  with  the  human  body  form  a  criteria  of  physi- 
ological truth,  and  Nature  is  prodigal  of  the  signs,  signals,  and 
ethnic  characters  suited  to  the  scansorial  capabilities  of  tdl  grades 
and  shades  of  minds,  from  the  infant  up  to  the  genius. 

The  geometric  outline  of  the  body  and  form  of  each  feature 
and  limb  reveals  the  entire  man.  It  should  be  our  first  duty  to 
onderstand  thoroughly  these  signs  whicli  God  has  set  before  us  in 
every  department  of  Nature  in  the  most  affluent  manner.  Let 
the  reader  take,  for  example,  the  lower  lip  of  the  miser,  dry,  white, 
parched,  thin,  and  wrinkled,  and  compare  it  with  the  full,  moist, 
red,  juicy  Up  of  the  normal  or  generous  person,  and  he  will  soon 
be  convinced  that  the  comparison  of  resemblances  and  diversities 
is  an  excellent  method  for  the  study  of  pliysiognomy. 

Tall,  narrow-headed  people  have  relatively  less  Acquisition 
than  the  short,  round,  and  squat.    The  latter  are  given  up  to  the 


•  UystailM  of  the  Head  and  Heart,  J.  Stanley  Grimes,  p.  60.  Chleaga. 
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pursuit  of  material  things^  while  the  former  are  more  aspiring  and 
lead  in  moral  reform,  sympathy,  benevolence,  etc.  There  is  a  great 
resemblance  between  the  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  the  tiger  and 
panther,  and  the  forms  of  many  of  the  great  financiers, — Jim 
Fiske,  of  £ric  Railroad  notoriety,  for  example.  He  was  short  and 
round,  with  wide  jaws,  large  mouth ;  broad,  low  forehead ;  heavy, 
drooping  upper  eyelid ;  broad  through  the  head  above  the  ears,  and 
had  the  expression  of  a  buU-dog.  The  Rothschilds,  the  celebrated 
Hebrew  bankers  of  Europe,  are  rather  short  and  broad,  with  captu 
cious  abdomens  and  wide  heads ;  low,  full  foreheads ;  large  and 
bright  eyes,  and  short,  muscular  limbs  and  hands.  This  build 
always  indicates  predaceous  energy.  All  successful  merchants  have 
a  large  sliare  of  muscle,  and  the  chief  characteristic  of  muscle  in 
both  man  and  animal  is  to  grasp  and  hold  on.  This  grasping  pro- 
pensity shows  in  the  human  family  by  love  of  trade  in  which  one 
profits  by  the  industry  of  another  without  himself  prcxhtdng  any' 
tiling^  preying  alUce  uixm  the  necessities  of  producer  and  cmisumer^ 
and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  present  commercial  system.  It  is  pre- 
cisely wlmt  tlie  bird  of  prey  does  when  he  swoops  down  upon  the 
toiling  king-fisher  and  takes  from  him  by  force  the  fish  he  has 
wrested  from  the  waves  by  the  exercise  of  his  strength  and  talents. 
The  present  commercial  system  is  animal-like  and  based  on  dis- 
honesty, oppression,  and  robbery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "en- 
lightened self-interest"  of  the  people  coupled  with  high  ideas  of 
justice  will  sweep  away  this  system  of  injustice,  and  regulate 
the  exchange  of  protlm-ts  in  such  manner  as  will  insure  the  right 
reward  to  the  producer  and  a  just  price  for  the  consumer.  The 
present  revolt  of  the  laboring  classes  tends  in  this  direction,  and 
doubtless  a  radical  change  will  blot  this  and  kindred  evils  out  of 
existence. 

Acquisitiveness  is  a  most  useful  faculty  when  not  excessive  or 
perverted.  The  Oriental  races — the  Hindoo,  the  Arab,  the  Turk, 
the  Hebrew,  and  Mongolian — possess  a  laige  share  of  Acquisitive- 
ness, and  in  them  tlie  muscular  system  is  in  the  ascendency,  as  it 
is  in  all  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  They  are  fond  of  trading 
and  gaming^  speculating^  and  lotteries.  Many  of  them  possess 
most  avaricious  dispositions,  and  prefer  to  gain  at  the  expense  of 
others'  toil. 

Many  eminent  men  exhibit  the  signs  for  Acquisitiveness. 
George  Washington's  eye  and  nose  are  both  evidences  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  trait,  but  in  him  it  was  balanced  by  Reason,  Conscience, 
and  Benevolence ;  hence  it  was  exhibited  in  his  character  by  a 
wise  and  j^ntdetif  administration  of  property  and  resources.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  "Poor  Richard's  Maxims"  relating  to  economy 
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are  known  the  world  over,  and  in  his  case  Acquisitiveness  was 
balanced  by  other  high  traits, — Keason  and  Benevolence. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  poets,  painters,  singers,  and 
writers  have  been  noted  for  large  Acquisitiveness, — not  only  for  a 
desire  to  acquire  fame  and  popularity,  but  for  a  desire  to  earn  and 
retain  money  and  property.  The  celebrated  French  actress,  Mdlle. 
Rachel,  in  her  last  illness,  it  is  said,  would  entertain  herself  for 
hours  by  tossing  up  oranges  and  gold  pieces  for  toys,  so  great  was 
her  pleasure  in  handling  gold.  Others  of  the  poetic  brotherhood 
have  shown  themselves  quite  impractical  in  money  matters ;  yet, 
as  a  rule,  all  of  the  artistic  classes  possess  a  large  degree  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness, Whether  they  make  good  use  of  their  gains  or 
invest  them  judiciously  depends  upon  other  traits  in  combination. 
Jenny  Liud  and  Patti  have  amassed  fortunes  and  invested  them 
with  prudence,  while  many  eminent  poets  have  used  their  means, 
either  inherited  or  earned,  with  care  and  forethought, — Tennyson, 
for  example, — and  the  sign  for  Acquisitiveness  is  quite  large  in  liis 
nose. 

Where  Approbativeness  is  large  in  combination,  fame,  repu- 
tation, and  adulation  will  be  most  desired.  Those  with  small 
Caution,  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  small  Conscientiousness  will 
pursue  dishonest  plans  and  exhibit  a  love  of  gaming,  betting,  and 
lotteries ;  with  large  Friendship,  Acquisition,  Benevolence,  and 
small  Cautiousness  they  will  do  a  groat  deal  for  friends  and  oflen 
go  beyond  their  depths,  and  by  signing  not?s  for  friends  become 
bankrupt  and  impoverished;  with  a  large  mental  system  and 
Ideality  they  will  accumulate  books,  objects  of  art,  etc  ;  with  large 
Veneration  added  they  will  collect  old  coins,  ancient  books,  and 
antiquities  of  all  sorts ;  with  large  domestic  traits  and  small  social 
fiwmlties  they  will  do  and  expend  more  for  the  family  and  very  little 
for  society,  and  with  lai^e  Sccrctiveness  and  Caution  in  combination 
Uiey  will  manifest  great  prudence,  care,  and  foresight  in  business. 

Acquisitiveness  is  the  distinguishing  tmit  of  development. 
Children  and  undeveloi>ed  races  s(ddom  lay  up  anything  for  future 
use.  Many  animals  are  more  prudent  and  thoughtful  for  the 
fiitnre  than  many  men  among  the  civilized  races,  for  the  stpiirrel, 
bee,  beaver,  rat,  and  dog  lay  by  supplies  for  the  sustcntation  of 
themselves  and  their  offspring,  thus  teaching  us  that  we  are  not 
entirely  superior  to  the  lowly  beasts  and  insects,  and  that  we  share 
with  them  the  development  of  all  mental  traits,  differing  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind.  The  more  comparisons  we  institute  among  all 
departments  of  animate  nature,  the  more  evidence  we  shall  accumu- 
late of  the  fact  that  one  mind,  one  life,  and  one  spirit  animate  the 
entire  circle  of  what  we  understand  as  existence.  ^  . 
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CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

Definitiolu — The  faculty  which  gives  the  artist,  mcchanlG,  and 
inventor  the  capacity  for  building,  modeling,  dmwing,  running 
machinery,  and  also  bestows  originality,  skill,  deftness,  knack,  and 
versatility,  and  gives  flexibility  to  the  muscular  system.  Lai^ 
Constructiveness  gives  a  sense  of  weight  and  an  innate  percep- 
tion of  the  laws  and  operation  of  natural  mechanical  forces; 

assists  the  musician,  sculp- 
tor, painter,  athlete,  chess- 
player, actor,  novelist,  and 
scientist. 

An  excess^  when  not 
balanced  by  reason  and  tlie 
practical  faculties,  leads  to 
chimerical  and  impractical 
inventions, — "motors"  that 
never  move, — and  to  use- 
less and  foolish  mechanical 
contrivances. 

A  deficimcy  is  shown 
by  singular  awkwardness 
in  the  handUng  of  tools 
and  in  all  constructive 
work.  With  Constructive- 
ness small,  the  character 
lacks  originality  and  spon- 
taneity, and  shows  very 
little  ability  to  write  well, 
draw,  model,  form,  outline, 
operate  macliinery,  or  to 
learn  readily  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  keyboard  of  the 
piano,  or  other  musical  in- 
strument, or  any  mechan-  : 
ical  principles ;  its  absence 
makes  one  very  unskillful  in  playing  ball,  in  marksmanship,  or ' 
in  atliletics. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — ^The  sign  for  Constructiveness  in 
the  nose  is  shown  by  fuUness  of  tliat  feature  just  above  Acquisi- 
tiveness, causing  it  to  be  well  rounded  out  at  the  sides  or  alse,  just 
below  the  "  bridge,"  Noses  having  an  indentation  at  this  part  be- 
token a  lack  of  artistic  mechanism.  Many  other  signs  there  are 
for  this  facility;  as  it  is  a  muscidar  trait,  signs  of  ijs  presence  will 
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Fio.  78;— JOHN  ERICSSON.  (Ehinekt 
HSCIIANIOIAIf.) 

Bom  In  Sweden,  180S.  Prlnnipal  racial  s:^,  Ooq- 
Btructivenesfl,  shown  by  fullness  of  the  sides  of  tlie 
nonie,  (general  form  and  size  of  tlie  nose,  size  am)  ttlmne 
nf  the  forehead,  and  rounilhie  out  of  tlie  sides  of  the 
foreliead.   The  law  of  the  str.Cight  Une,  cnrve,  and  ciihe 

Eoverns  this  countenance.  The  vegetative  svstcni  is 
ere  well  represented.  Unnseientionsness,  Firmness, 
Love  of  Home.  Patriotism,  PriciiilHlili),  Economy.  Love 
of  Younft,  Banatlvencss,  and  Benevolence  are  all  well 
dedned.  Aniatlveness  is  nonnal,  while  Helf  esteem  is 


inost  uncommonly  lanre,  showinf;  the  thoroncli  inde 
pendenee  .ind  dlenity  of  the  man.  The  nose  is  broad  in 
clie  back  the  entire  length,  and  slinrt  relative  t  the 
length  of  tlie  face,  thus  showinethe  ilonilnancoof  mus- 
cular stnicCure.  The  sifcns  for  ?(nbUmity,  Acquisitive- 
ness, Constructiveness,  veneration,  Execntiveness,  and 
Self-will  are  exceedingly  well  developed.  The  slens  for 
Form,  iSize,  Observation,  Weight,  Locality,  and  <  alcula- 
tion  are  very  large,  and  show  the  mechanical  capacities 
of  this  mind.  In  the  upper  thlnl  of  the  face  the  signs 
for  Order,  Time,  Iteason,  and  Intuition  are  immense. 
The  quality  la  of  the  highest  order. 
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be  found  all  over  Uie  body, — ^in  the  head  and  limbs,  in  the  walk, 
voice,  and  gesture.  Its  basis  being  the  muscular  system,  the 
rounded  and  curved  individual  is  its  best  representative.  Con- 
structiveness  may  be  known  by  a  rounding  out  of  the  temples,  erro- 
neously described  by  phrenology  as  an  "organ"  at  this  point,  but 
really  caused  by  rmind  hones  and  round  mtiscles^ — the  combination 
that  gives  tlie  highest  capacity  for  construction.  Other  and  second- 
ary signs  are  seen  in  the  large,  full  eyes ;  arched  eyebrows,  round 
ears,  oval  lace,  round  head; 
tapering,  flexible  fingers; 
small,  lounded  wrists  and 
joints,  with  the  bones  rela^ 
tively  small  and  well  cov- 
ered by  muscle ;  easy, 
graceful  walk ;  beautiful, 
curved  gestures;  mellow, 
sonorous  voice  and  playful 
disposition ;  short  and  thick 
feet,  and  arched  instep. 

Description  op  Con- 
STRUCTivENESS.  —  Thc  fac- 
ulty for  artistic  coiistraction 
ia  of  the  highest  order  only 
where  the  muscular  system 
predominates  over  the  bony 
system,  together  with  a 
brain  system  of  fine  qual- 
ity. Mechanical  skill  is 
of  the  highest  order  only 
where  the  bony  system  is 
in  the  ascendency.  For 
the  purposes  of  art  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  muscles  must 
be  perfect,  and,  as  bones  are 
not  flexible,  we  find  in  all 
the  artistic  classes  the  domi- 
nance of  the  muscular  system  in  conjunction  with  a  suitable  brain 
and  nervous  system.  The  great  masters  of  art,  the  most  eminent 
actors,  poets,  orators,  and  writers,  must  possess,  of  course,  more 
highly-specialized  brains  than  tlie  lower  classes  of  muscular  people. 
The  mere  athletes,  dancers,  singers,  musicians,  oarsmen,  riflemen, 
and  other  professional  sportsmen  do  not  require  so  well-developed 
a  brain  nor  so  sensitive  a  nen'ous  system  as  the  higher  classes  of 
attists,  although  many  of  them  are  men  of  intelligence.  Many 
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Fig.  SO.^OHN   BUNYAN.    (Tinkbr.  Preachbb, 

Author.) 

Prinrfpal  farlal  sign,  ConHtructivcnewi.  shown  by  full- 
neBB  af  the  tiidcs  of  the  noHe,  foitn  of  the  nose,  and 
niuiKllnj;  out  of  thpisiileMof  the  rorehcad.  Tlie  law  of 
the  stmi^ht  line  and  curve  envernH  tbia  fitce.  Thin  sub- 
jeot  worked  at  a  me<'lianii:al  trade  in  early  life,  yet 
couhl  neither  read  nor  write  until  he  arrived  at  manhood. 
This  none  Bhoww  more  liteniry  than  mechanical  con- 
strue tivenexs.  The  dnniPRtic  Hentiinents  are  well  repre- 
sented. I<ove  of  the  ijcaiitiful  in  the  opposite  sex  is 
shown  by  the  dimpled  chin,  while  Firmness,  L'onscicn- 
tiousneftft.  Patriotism,  llenevoli-iicc,  Amativenew,  I^ive 
of  Young,  Klirtlifulncss,  Modest y,  Approliativeness, 
Friendship,  and  Color  are  most  apparent.  In  the  noso 
the  signs  for  Mental  Imitation,  Human  Nature,  IIo|>e, 
Analytnlfl,  C'onstriicliveness,  Ai^quisitiveness,  Venera- 
tion, KxecutivenesH,  and  Self-will  are  conspicuous. 
Fomi,  Hlite,  Fresoienee,  Credericivencss,  Calculation, 
Order,  I/xiality,  Memory  of  Kvents,  and  intuition  arc 
large.  The  extraordinary  face  of  an  extraordinary  man. 
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singers  and  instrumental  musicians  Iiave  a  fine  and  sensitive  nerv- 
ous system,  yet,  as  a  rule,  not  very  high  intellectual  gifts,  their 
work  requiring  mainly  only  tlie  use  of  powers  drawn  from  the  mus- 
cular system.  But  to  whichever  class  these  several  varieties  of 
artists  belong,  the  nose  will  be  rounded  at  Constructiveness ;  the 
sides  of  the  head  will  round  out,  the  fingers  will  be  tapering  and 
flexible,  aud  the  entire  organism  constructed  on  the  plan  that  best 
favors  gracefulness,  ease  of  motion,  imitation,  imagination,  enthusi- 
asm, sociality,  sportiveness,  and  vocal  capacity,  and  which,  in  short, 
is  adapted  to  the  production  of  curved  tnoiiom.  Upon  due  exam- 
ination and  analysis,  we  sliall  find  that  the  foundation  of  every  art 
is  the  curve,  whether  it  be  painting,  musical  instrumentation,  sing- 
ing, constructing  the  musical  cadence  of  poetry,  or  the  use  of  the 
voice  in  oratory,  elocution,  or  singing  (for  vocal  sounds  cause 
curved  toaves  of  the  atmosphere  to  impinge  upon  the  ear,  which  is 
also  constructed  upon  the  circular  plan,  both  without  and  within) ; 
or  the  curved  motion  of  gestures,  or  the  gracefid  poses  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  actor  and  orator.  Whatever  tlie  nature  of  the  art, 
the  ability  to  produce  ciirves  must  come  from  the  flexibility  of  the 
muscular  system,  for  they  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  system. 
The  finest  intellect  in  the  world,  if  destitute  of  a  suitable  muscular 
development,  could  not  sing  an  air,  play  a  sonata,  paint  a  picture, 
deliver  an  oration,  nor  delineate  a  play  proiierly.  The  brain  of  the 
person  wliose  muscles  dominate  the  bones,  it  is  logical  to  infer,  is 
composed  of  different  proportions  of  brain-elements  from  those  of 
the  brain  of  one  whose  osseous  system  is  in  the  ascendency ;  for, 
inasmuch  as  liis  entire  structure — his  bones  as  well  as  his  muscles — 
is  more  flexible,  it  foUows  that  there  must  be  more  animal  ingredi- 
ents than  mineral  in  his  entire  organism.  Every  portion  of  his 
frame  proves  this ;  even  tlie  hair  of  the  muscular  individual  is 
softer,  more  flexible,  and  more  eoMly  curled  than  that  of  a  bonv 
person.  Curly  or  wavy  hair  is  rarely  or  never  seen  on  the  head 
of  an  osseous  individual,  his  hair  being,  as  a  rule,  very  straight  and 
diflicult  to  wave  or  curl,  while  the  hair  and  beards  of  muscular  peo- 
]de  incline  to  curl  and  wave,  and  are  singularly  lustrous,  proving 
the  presence  of-animal,  oily  secretion,  while  the  hair  of  the  osseous 
subject  is  dryer  and  not  so  glossy.  The  finger-nails,  too,  of  the 
constructive  individual  are  tliinner  and  more  pliable,  while  every- 
thing connected  with  tliis  class  of  persons  points  to  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  gelatinous  material  rather  than  of  the  mineral.  The 
analysis  of  muscle  shows  a  large  proportion  of  gelatin, — animal 
substance, — while  a  chemical  analysis  of  bone  discloses  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  phosphates  of  lime, — a  mineral  matter  which  gives 
to  the  bones  as  well  as  to  the  tissues  their  solidity  and  consistency. 
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Now,  small,  round  bones  and  large,  round  muscles  (the  combina- 
tion most  frequently  observed  in  the  higher  classes  of  artists)  would 
naturally  possess  more  flexibility  than  large,  square  bones  and  flat 
muscles, — the  combination  which  characterizes  those  who  possess 
relatively  less  original  artistic  constructive  skill ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
bones  of  the  skull  of  this  class  are  more  rounding  and  the  joints  of 
the  muscular  individual  more  flexible  than  those  of  the  purely  osse- 
ous subject.  The  rounding  out  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  which  our 
phrenological  friends  would  have  us  believe  is  caused  by  brain 
development,  termed  by  them  an  "organ,"  is,  I  think,  conclu- 
sively proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  tlie  bulge  produced  by  tlie 
combination  of  round  hones  and  round  mmcles. 

There  is  a  long  physiological  liistorj  attached  to  every  mental 
faculty,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  dry  and  prolix,  I 
introduce  in  this  chapter  a  short  physiological  and  anatomical 
description  of  the  base  of  each  separate  mental  manifestation, 
deeming  it  only  just  to  my  readers  and  to  the  science  that  this 
should  be  intelligently  understood.  The  "Basic  Principles  of 
Form"  are  elaborated  in  the  cliapter  of  that  name,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  Constructiveness  without  trenching  con- 
siderably upon  the  subject  matter  of  that  chapter.  This,  I  think, 
will  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  student,  as  these  principles  cannot 
be  injured  by  repetition. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  muscular  system  have 
been  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  yet  it  is  apropos  to  the  present 
topic  that  a  short  description  oPthe  mechanical  powers  inherent 
in  the  muscular  system  should  be  given.  It  includes  in  its  action 
the  arch,  the  pidley,  the  wedge,  the  several  lever  powers,  the  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  the  hinge, and  valve;  joints  with  a  lateral  motion, 
also  with  a  gUding  motion,  mixed  joints,  together  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydrostatics,  gravity,  capillary  attraction,  magnetism, 
optics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  chemical  action,  and  mechaniciil 
tiction.  This  exposition  of  tlie  inherent  powers  of  the  muscular 
system  explains  whi/  those  who  possess  a  fyie  endowment  of 
muscles  are  enabled  to  construct,  form,  and  fashion  whatever  has 
for  its  leading  principles  these  several  powers.  The  human 
body  is  the  highest  expression  of  archifectural  skill, — the  most 
perfectly  constructed, — and  in  its  operation  combines  nearly  all  of 
the  principles  of  natural  forces,  and  these  are  nearly  all  mani- 
fested by  means  of  bones  and  muscles;  and,  although  we  cannot 
possibly  comprehend  a  tithe  of  tlie  complex  operations  of  the 
systems  within  the  body,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we 
yet  know  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  harmony,  and  the  type  of  all 
creative^  cotistrmtive  energy. 
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Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  mental  aspects 
of  Constructiveness,  I  may*  mention  that  round-built,  musculat 
races  of  men  and  animals  are  more  prolific,  more  creative  pJiysi 
c/i%.  tlian  the  square-built,  bony  men  and  animals.    To  those 
who  have  imbibed  the  notion  that  the  brain  is  all  powerful,  and 
that  it  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  exclmivelt/, — the  organ  by  which 
men  are  able  to  carry  forward  artistic  works  of  all  kinds, — 1 
would  say  that  every  different  formation  of  man  has  undoubtedly 
a  different  construction  of  bmin,  not  only  as  regards  its  form  or 
shape,  but  in  regard  to  its  component  particles  ami  })roporiions. 
Most  great  artists  have  such  a  combination  of  brain  and  muscle 
as  to  lead  us  to  say  of  them  that  they  are  "  brain-and-muscle 
men."    Other  lower  types  of  artists,  such  as  those  who  are 
athletes  merely,  without  sufficient  brain  development  in  combi- 
nation with  their  muscular  system  to  enable  them  to  plan  fortifi- 
cations, pictures,  statuary,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  "musciUar 
men "  solely ;  or,  if  the  thoracic  system  is  equal  in  development, 
as  it  often  is  in  oarsmen,  ball-players,  gymnasts,  etc.,  they  may  be 
denominated  "  muscle-and-lung  men,"  for  this  method  of  termi- 
nology gives  in  a  sentence  the  domintUhig  forces  of  the  mind  of 
the  individual  thus  characterized ;  and  after  one  has  become  con- 
versant with  the  leading  traits  which  inhere  in  the  different 
functions,  he  will  be  able  to  say  what  are  the  mental  and  physical 
capacities  of  any  given  subject  without  even  seeing  the  person. 
By  having  a  description  of  the  dominant  functions  a  physiognomist 
would  be  able  to  read  most  of  the  character.    To  say  to  one  who 
has  read  this  work  attentively  that  a  certain  person  is  a  '*  brain- 
and-bone  man,"  or  a  '^brain-and-muscle  man,"  or  a"v^etative 
man,"  or  of  a  purely  "  muscular  type,"  is  to  unfold  duectly  a 
great  share  of  tlie  character  of  the  person  thus  designated. 
Beginners,  in  investigating  the  differences  observed  in  the  several 
organ  systems  of  men  and  animals,  will  find  that  their  powers 
of  observation  and  comparison  will  be  taxed  to  the  uttermost  in 
order  to  render  a  true  and  correct  judgment.  Comparative 
anatomy  is  a  science  which  will  aid  us  in  tliis  most  important 
branch  of  physiognomy.     By  it  the  student  will  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  tlie  vegetative,  the  muscular,  the 
bony,  and  the  thoracic  systems  of  men  and  animals.    Not  only 
will  he  observe  these  differences,  but  he  will  soon  learn  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  development  of  each  of  these  systems  found  in 
combination  in  each  subject.    All  these  differences  must  be 
comprehended  and  the  relativity  of  these  functions  understood 
almost  at  a  glance. 

All  persons  in  whom  the  muscular  system  predominates  can 
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wag,  play  upon  musical  instraments,  dance,  write,  model,  draw, 
and  paint  better  than  those  wliose  bones  are  large  and  square. 
There  are  many  persons  of  fine  intellectual  endowments  and 
acquirements  who  cannot  be  taught  to  practice  successfully  any 
mechanical  or  artistic  profession,  because  the  brain  system  domi- 
nates and  the  muscles  and  bones  a.ye  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
assist  these  mechanical  efforts.  This  fact  proves  tliat  each  combi- 
nation of  functions  has  a  brain  which  works  in  harmony  with  its 
physiologicsil  and  anatomical  structure.  The  mechanical  body  and 
hand  are  accompanied  by  a  squai-e-built  mechanical  brain,  and  the 
body,  hands,  and  feet  of  an  artist  are  provided  with  the  rounding 
head  of  an  artist.  These  harmoniously  constructive  principles 
inhere  in  every  department  of  Nature's  works. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom  this  principle  is  most  wonderfully 
and  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  various  crystalUzations  of  gems 
and  Ectones,  and  every  different  mineral  or  gem  always  assumes  a 
certain  and  definite  shape  and  color  by  which  it  is  knovvn  from 
all  other  formations.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  leaf,  or  blossom,  but  testifies  to  the  creative  and  consti*uct- 
ive  power  of  the  great  Architect  of  all.  In  the  hiscct  world  we 
can  but  admire  the  constructive  energy  of  the  spider,  bee,  and  ant. 
These  creatures  are  all  endowed  with  a  muscular  system  which 
dominates  all  the  other  functions  in  their  organism,  and  they 
exhibit  precisely  the  same'  traits  which  characterize  human  beings 
whose  musciUar  systems  are  in  the  ascendency.  They  are 
ingenious,  constructive,  mathematical,  and  geometrical,  as  witness 
the  hexagonal  cell  of  the  ant,  the  geometrically-arranged  web 
of  the  spider,  and  the  fine  adaptation  of  the  hinge-principle  in 
the  door  of  the  dwellings  of  certain  species ;  while  the  arcliitectural 
skill  displayed  by  the  ant  is  most  wonderful,  and  is  not,  as  many 
believe,  altogether  a  matter  of  instinct,  but  is  original,  ingenious, 
and  inventive,  adapting  means  to  new  and  unibreseen  circum- 
stances. The  ant  is  in  disposition  like  muscular  men,  being  pro- 
lific, social,  domestic,  graceful,  strong,  often  cruel  or  unfeeling, 
and  fond  of  domination,  as  exhibited  in  his  slave-holding 
customs. 

The  same  constructive  talent  is  shown  by  birds,  some  of 
which  build  the  most  ingeniously-contrived  nests.  Among  animals, 
constructive  aesthetic  talent  is  disclosed  by  those  species  that 
exhibit  relatively  the  most  muscle.  The  mole  and  beaver  are  not 
so  large  as  the  dog  and  horse,  but  are  more  muscular  relatively; 
that  is  to  say,  their  muscular  system  is  in  excess  of  the  bony. 
The  mole  constructs  a  beautiful  little  home,  built  with  five  circular 
galleries,  with  ingeniously-contrived  modes  of  ing^^^^i^^^^gg;^^ 
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All  animals  that  burrow,  build,  and  construct  have  relatively  more 
muscle  than  bone.  The  movements  of  these  creatures  are  graceful, 
and  their  forms  rounded ;  the  paws  are  soft,  flexible,  round,  and 
rapid  in  movement, — quite  different  from  the  bony  limbs  and  feet 
of  the  dog  and  horse.  The  latter  are  more  moral  and  intelligent 
than  any  mHscahir  animal,  for  the  bony  system  is  a  higher  and 
more  substantial  system  than  the  muscular.  Mechanics  and  scien- 
tists, in  whom  the  bone  and  brain  systems  are  supreme,  are  more 
moral  than  artists,  as  a  class.  Where  muscles  predominate  we 
find  the  emotions,  particularly  the  amative  propensity,  excessive, 
and  this  does  not  tend  to  the  same  degree  of  moral  control  tliat  is 
exhibited  by  the  dominance  of  the  bony  system.  I  have  shown 
that  the  round  form  is  the  artistic  build ;  it  is  therefore  the  most 
suitable  formation  for  artistic  effort;  it  also  denotes  generative 
capacity,  and  love,  ardor,  enthusiasm,  imagination,  credenciveness, 
imitation,  and  constructiveness,  which  in  combination,  and  in 
excess,  are  op^wsed  to  that  coolness  and  self-control  which  the 
highest  morality  requires. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
studies  of  physiognomy  is  found  in  the  endeavor  to  analyze  the 
combinations  of  systems  of  functions  observed  in  each  individual, 
and  especially  in  gifted  [jersons,  for  here  we  find  the  best  field 
for  discovery,  analysis,  and  verification.  The  physiognomy  of  a 
perfected  character  offers  more  to  the  mind,  and  presents  such 
arrangement  and  development  of  facial  features  as  to  delight  the 
physiognomist.  When  I  meet  with  a  countenance  which  reveals 
to  me  the  character  of  a  highly-gifted  person,  whether  in  art, 
science,  or  domestic  traits,  I  think  I  experience  all  the  gratification 
which  an  artist  would  feel  were  he  suddenly  to  come  upon  one  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  in  some  uuexi>ected  nook  or  garret. 
An  expressive  face  speaks  to  the  beholder  in  most  unmistakable 
language.  After  one  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
physiognomy  he  can  never  mistake  a  knave  for  an  honest  man, 
nor  a  common-faced  person  for  a  genius.  Neitlier  will  talent  and 
goodness  pass  him  unnoticed.  And  the  face  which  in  his  days  of 
physiognomic  ignorance  he  might  have  considered  as  plain  or 
homely  may,  under  the  full  blaze  of  physiognomical  law,  reveal 
traits  of  beauty  and  power.  Art-standards  cannot  be  rehed  upon 
to  express  scientific  truths.  The  faces  of  many  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  persons  do  not  exhibit  the  sort  of  expressions  that  art  would 
term  "beautifid."  Only  the  height  of  science  and  an  application 
of  her  laws  can  unfold  to  us  the  true,  inner,  and  hidden  meaning 
of  every  thing  in  Nature.  Form  and  function,  and  function  and 
faculty,  are  synonymous  and  convertible  tei^s.^  certain 
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form,  and  the  physiognomist  can  describe  the  physical  functions 
and  mental  faculties  wliich  belong  to  it,  and  which  are  always 
associated  with  it. 

I  designate  the  muscular  system  the  "artistic"  system,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "mechanical"  system,  which  is  best  ex- 
hibited where  the  bones  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  muscles.  The 
fact  is,  that  art  and  mechanism  are  both  influenced  by  some  of 
the  same  laws  and  principles,  but  artistic  construction  depends 
mainly  upon  the  flexibility  of  muscle  and  the  curves  produced  by 
muscular  movement,  together  with  the  soii  of  pressure  or  (ouch 
imparted  by  its  action.  The  touch  of  the  fingers  of  the  finely-organ- 
ized muscular  person  upon  the  keys  of  the  piano,  upon  the  bow  of  the 
violin,  or  upon  other  stringed  or  wind  instruments,  is  far  more  mellow, 
rich,  melting,  and  harmonious  than  that  produced  by  the  large, 
square-boned  fingers  of  the  mechanic  or  scientist.  The  voices  of 
these  two  classes  exhibit  just  the  same  differences ;  tlie  more  muscle, 
the  more  mellifluous,  sweet,  and  soothing  the  voice,  and  if  to  this 
is  added  a  good  degree  of  the  vegetative  system,  as  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  Parepa  Kosa,  for  example,  the  voice  will  give  forth  a 
quality  of  sympathy  most  touching.  The  peculiarity  of  the  curving 
nature  of  muscle  is  also  influential  in  the  rhythmic  lines  of  the 
poet  and  the  waves  of  sound  produced  by  the  voice  in  oratory  and 
singing;  also  in  the  motions  caused  by  the  gestures  of  the  actors. 
Moreover,  many  artists  work  with  tools  and  machinery  o(  a,  circular 
form,  and  depend  upon  mechanism  of  this  conformation  to  produce 
like  eflects  in  external  works.  Now,  the  mechanic,  having  the  bones 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  muscles,  presents  a  more  angular  appear- 
ance, and  externally  produces  work  wJuch  is  characterized  by 
angles^  as  exhibited  in  liouse,  furniture,  buildings,  and  all  mechan- 
ical objects  presenting  plane  surfaces,  angles,  and  cuboid  foi*ms.  It 
is  true  that  the  mechanical  principles  inherent  in  the  human 
organism  are  connected  mahily  with  the  muscular  and  osseous 
systems;  yet  a  preponderance  of  muscle  over  bone  makes  a  man 
an  artist,  while  different  proportions  of  these  two  systems  giving 
the  supremacy  to  tlic  bone  create  mechanical  ability. 

The  constructivencss  which  accompanies  an  excess  of  muscle 
gives  capacity  for  setting  up  and  running  machinery,  talent  for 
playing  and  comprehending  the  mechanism  of  the  piano,  violin, 
harp,  oi^n,  etc;  also,  for  becoming  expert  and  dexterous  in  the 
use  of  the  sewing-machine  or  other  running  machinery.  Where 
there  is  a  good  brain  development  in  combination  with  the  muscular 
system,  the  mechanical  principles  will  show  in  the  construction  of 
ingenious  and  complicated  stories,  characterized  by  skill  in  the  plot, 
as  witnessed  in  the  fictions  of  Sliakespeare,  Dickens,  and  Wilkie 
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Collins,  and  in  the  plays  of  Tom  Taylor  and  Dion  Boucicault 
Thus  these  brain-and-muscle  men  are  artists  wUh  the  pen.  This 
class  of  rainds  comprehend  nieiihtl  coiistructtveiiess^  and  practice  it 
externally  by  ingenious  writings.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  otlier 
good  orators  and  divines  of  the  artistic  build  show  the  dominance 
of  this  system  by  the  fine  literary  construction  of  their  speeches 
and  sermons. 

A  slight  diiference  in  the  propoHwm  of  these  two  systems, 
and  a  slight  difference  of  degree  in  the  brain  deoelopment,  gives  us 
an  organ-player  like  the  celebrated  Bowman,  of  Boston,  or  a  com- 
poser like  Handel,  while  other  differences  of  degree  produce  a  I 
Stephenson,  a  Watt,  a  Fulton,  or  an  Edison.  These  differences 
are  easily  understood  by  the  observing  physiognomist,  and  each 
individual  is  assigned  his  own  proper  place  in  art  or  mechanism 
upon  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  face,  form,  hand,  etc;  for  I  hold 
that  the  hand  is  a  mental  feature,  and  must  be  examined  in  order 
to  give  the  most  complete  reading  of  character.  The  human  hand 
and  the  human  nose  are  more  purely  mental  tlian  animal  fea- 
tures, for  the  reason  that  no  animal  has  eitlier  a  hand  or  nose  at 
all  comparable  to  the  human  hand  and  nose.  They  are  both  found 
in  a  state  of  greatest  perfection  with  the  most  perfected  persons 
and  races,  hence  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  savage,  idiot, 
infant,  and  undeveloped  people  generally.  The  hand  performs  the 
nicest  and  most  skillful  work  that  the  mind  can  invent,  and  with- 
out the  deft,  flexible,  and  perfect  hand  the  fine  mechanical  and 
artistic  plans  of  the  most  ingenious  mind  would  end  in  abstractioDS, 
and  man  would  be  entirely  unable,  except  by  speech,  to  prove  his 
superiority  to  the  brute  creation. 

When  the  faculties  of  Size  and  Form  are  treated  in  the  pages 
which  follow,  the  subject  of  mechanical  principles  in  their  relation 
to  inherited  forms  will  be  explained.    Although  Form  is  the  basis 
of  art  as  well  as  of  mechanism,  it  is  differently  used,  and  di^rent  i 
in  its  applications  in  each  case,  as  has  been  shown. 

The  combination  of  Constructiveness  with  Language  and 
Imagination  gives  poetic  talent;  with  large  Language,  Love  of 
Young,  Ideality,  Form  and  Size,  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Sublimity, 
Locality,  and  (Calculation,  will  give  constructive  talent  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  such  as  engineering,  building  fortifications,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, etc.  The  face  of  John  A.  Roebling,  engineer  and  builder 
of  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  New  York,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this  combination  of  artistic-mechanical  talent. 

I  term  the  group  about  the  point  of  tbe  nose  the  "  artistic," 
using  it  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  including  in 
this  division  the  si^s  for  Literature,  Art,  Artistic  Mechanism,  and 
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some  of  the  faculties  used  in  the  artistic  department  of  Science,  as 
iu  Analysis  and  Mental  Imitation,  Constractiveness,  etc. 


Definition. — Respect  for  all  persons,  places,  and  principles 
entitled  to  respect;  regard  for  the  laws  of  Nature;  submission; 
religiously  cultivated,  it  leads  to  devotion  to  God,  to  prayer,  praise, 
and  religious  observances ;  when  combined  with  literary  Unities 
it  creates  a  taste  and  respect  for  ancient  history  and  antiquities ;  it 
gives  a  tender  regard  for  the  aged  and  deference  to  long-estab- 
lished customs,  forms  of  government,  etc. ;  those  with  large  Ven- 
eration readily  submit  to  law,  order,  customs,  proprieties,  and  offer 
reverent  and  respectful  deference  to  tlie  wishes  and  opinions  of 
others ;  it  assists  self-control,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  taste  for 
collecting  old  coins,  ancient  literary  and  art  relics,  and  im^Mrts  a 
desire  for  visiting  monuments,  pyramids,  ancient  lands,  and  races. 

An  enecess  leads  to  religious  bigotry  and  fanaticism  and  im- 
moderate indulgence  in  religious  rites,  such  as  fasting  and  penance, 
and  tends  to  morbid  devotion  and  religious  mania. 

A  deficiency  makes  one  impudent,  irreverent,  disrespectful,  and 
defiant;  creates  contempt  for  law,  custom,  propriety, and  old  age, 
with  slight  power  for  self-control  and  inabihty  to  control  others ; 
makes  the  bully  and  creates  low  character,  and  leads  to  disregard 
of  sacred  subjects. 

Facial  ami  Bodily  Signs. — Height  of  the  nasal  bones  at 
the  part  just  below  the  bridge  is  the  most  decided  sign  for  Ven- 
eration. Width  combined  with  height  discloses  the  possession  of 
the  highest  degree  of  Veneration.  High,  thin  noses  show  less  of 
Veneration  tlian  those  that  are  broad  as  well  as  high.  Secondary 
signs  are  found  wherever  the  bony  system  is  dominant,  as  shown 
in  the  squareness  of  the  fa^-e,  the  bones  of  tlie  fingers,  and  large 
joints  generally.  Veneration  is  exhibited  by  respectful  demeanor 
and  deferential  manner  in  the  presence  of  ciders  or  officials.  It 
bows  the  head  in  sacred  edifices  and  in  listening  to  excellent  dis- 
course. > 

A  short,  round,  muscular  nose,  depressed  at  the  centie  and 
slighdy  "pugged,"  is  the  [K^rfect  type  of  an  impudent,  saucy,  and 
disrespectful  character.  I^arge,  projecting,  staring,  convex  ejes 
show  the  absence  of  Veneration. 

Descriptiox  of  Ven'ekatiox. — Tn  proceeding  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  group  of  signs  which  cluster  about  die  ridge  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose,  we  find  that  a  great  advance  in  strength  of 
charact<'r  is  made  where  this  portion  of  the  physiognomy  is  well 
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development  of  tlie  nasal  bones.  Its  location,  being  between  the 
executive  faculties  and  the  aisthetic  and  literary,  is  most  su^estive. 
The  philosophy  of  its  action  offers  additional  proof  of  its  osseous 
origin.  Add  to  this  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  derived  from  the 
comparison  of  low-nosed  i)eople  witli  those  having  this  sign  lai^, 
and  we  sliall  complete  a  very  extended  chain  of  evidence,  most 
conclusive  and  utterly  incontrovertible  by  metaphysician  or  plu^no- 
logian. 

Where  the  bony  system  dominates  the  bones  are  inclined  to 

be  long  and  often  square, 
the  joints  large,  and  the 
head  will  present  a  more 
angular  apj>earance  than 
where  the  muscidar  system 
prevails.  Tlie  head  will 
also  stand  high  above  the 
ears,  at  the  place  where 
phrenology  locates  the  ''or- 
gan of  Veneration."  This 
height  is  caused  by  the 
supremacy  of  the  osseous 
system,  wliich  tends  to 
height,  Jmgfh,  and  sqiutre- 
ness,  and  not  to  round- 
ness. Veneration  is  the 
attribute  of  mechanical  and 
scientific  characters  rather 
than  of  the  artistic  classes; 
hence,  the  liead  in  these 
classes  is  higher  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  and  more 
angular  in  form,  while  the 
nasal  bones  are  more  prom- 
inent and  the  muscles  of 
the  nose  smaller  relatively, 
— all  of  wliich  goes  to  prove  that  tlie  supremacy  of  the  bony 
system  produces  the  most  Veneration.  An  examination  of  those 
animals  in  which  are  found  the  most  submissive,  deferential,  and 
respectful  traits  of  character  shows  that  the  osseous  system  is  in 
the  ascendency,  and  proves  that  the  bony  races  of  animals  are 
more  submissive  to  law  and  more  respectfid  than  those  in  which 
the  muscular  system  prevails.  Compare,  for  example,  the  horse, 
the  dog,  and  the  camel,  witli  their  angular,  homely,  bony,  mecJiani- 
cal  construction  of  form,  with  the  sleek,  little  muscular  ape,  or  with 


Fie.  RT.  REV.  BENJAMIN  HOORE.  n.D.  (Au- 
thor, BiSHUP  or  THB  Pkutestant  Epistopai. 
chdkch  or  Nbw  Vokk.) 

Horn  In  New  York,  1748.  ('"iispicui'ii!*  facial  fiRii, 
Venoratinn,  Tlie  law  of  tlie  MimiKht  liiif  iiml  fi|u:ire 
BoveniH  tlitrt  fnt^e.  Tho  ttiens  of  tlieiliitiioHtlc  \\nt\  moral 
traits  are  very  pronnunceil.  Ci>n»cientliiiisiKsw,  Finn- 
neiw,  I'atriotirtiii,  Benevolence,  LiJVe  nf  Hcime,  Love  of 
Yoiiiift.  Helf-eMteeiii,  anil  MoileHly  are  larf;e,  Ainative- 
nestt  iiDil  P'rleiulstiip  normid,  while  the  roeiiLiI  and  ex- 
eeutive  powers  are  unoomiiionly  lieveliiped  in  the  iiimc. 
Mental  Imitation,  Analvsiw,  Hi>|Ie,  Kiililiinity,  Conwtriu't- 
Iveness,  Veneration,  F5xe<'ntivenesn,  and  Self-will  are 
all  vei  y  conHpiciuiuit.  F'onu,  Hize,  language.  Memory 
of  Kv'eiitM,  aiid  CredflnciveneiM  are  miwit  aitparent. 
Alto(;etlier  a  pure  and  blglt-iiUDileil  imd  inteueotual 
character. 
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the  larger  tiger,  panther,  and  lion,  and  you  will  be  able  to  prove 
'  the  presence  of  a  large  degree  of  Veneration  in  the  former  and  none 
whatever  in  the  latter.  In  one  class  there  is  beauty  of  form  and 
movement,  with  irreverence,  defiance,  and  disrespect,  and  in  the 
'  other  less  beauty,  according  to  recognized  ideals,  but  more  re- 
spect and  submission ;  hence  more  capacity  for  instiitcthn  and 
jjroffress,  both  in  knowledge  and  structure,  as  witness  tlie  high 
grade  of  skill,  qieed,  and  intellectual  attainments  manifested  by 
race-horses,  hunting  and  trick  dogs,  trained  camels,  and  elephants. 
The  noses  of  the  bony  ani- 
mals are  relatively  long  and 
high  as  comparcd  to  the 
noses  of  the  muscular  crea- 
tures. Compare,  for  ex- 
ample, the  noses  of  all  the 
carnivorous  classes,  includ- 
ing the  panther,  the  tiger, 
the  jaguar,  the  leopard, 
and  the  smaller  camivora, 
with  the  horse,  the  dog,  tlie 
camel,  the  deer,  the  gazelle, 
the  springbok,  the  sheep, 
and  the  reindeer,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the 
noses  of  the  former  are 
relatively  shorter  and  more 
depressed  than  those  of  the 
latter.  The  eyes,  too,  of 
the  camivom  are  larger, 
more  prominent,  bolder, 
and  more  defiant  in  expres- 
sion than  those  of  the  do- 
mestic and  herbivorous 
classes.  Veneration  in  tlie 
animal  kingdom  is  siiown 
by  recognition  of  man  as  a 
superior  being,  in  tcacliableness  and  submission  to  man's  laws, 
rules,  and  habits ;  also,  by  consideration  and  respect  for  the  nature 
and  rights  of  their  own  class  of  beings. 

In  analyzing  the  location  and  nature  of  Veneration  in  the 
human  character  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  position 
in  the  physiognomy,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  examine  with  interest 
its  pliilosophy  and  use  in  the  human  economy.  The  faculty  of 
Veneration  belongs  to  the  most  perfected  races,  as  its  principal 
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Fig.  82.— THOMAH  PAINE.    (Mechanic,  Author, 
I'ATHHiT.  Statesman,  Philanthkopist.) 
Born  in  P^iielniiil  ITTfT,  Cnnspic-uous  facial  «lKn,  Ven- 
eration.   Tlie  liiw  of  tlif  !<trai|;lit  line,  Biiuare.  and  curve 

f;overnfl  this  face.  This  noble  ecmnti-niince  in  an  exeel- 
ent  illii»lratli>n  of  tlie  active  and  hiimaiie  minii  wliirli 
Thonia«  Paine  exhibited  in  his  llfe-worke.  The  fifni  for 
the  (ionie.-'lie  traits  lire  manifefttlv  Iilikc.  (UnBeience, 
FirmnejiS,  Et;ononiy,  Patriotism,  Henevi)lence,  Friend- 
»lif]>,  and  S<-lf-ef<teeui  are  very  eoiiciilciioiis.  In  the  nose 
the  Migns  for  Human  Nature,  MentjU  hnitation, Venera- 
tion, and  Exeeutiveiiew,  are  very  prondncnt.  Kelf-will  in 
only  average.  lAnRiiiiKe  is  excellent.  Ulwervation,  Cal- 
eutation,  Reamm,  .Memory  of  Kvents,  and  Intuition  aie 
pre-eminent.  History  fumisbes  few  characters  at*  nn- 
selfl!<b  and  as  broadly  benevolent  ax  Tboina>t  Paine.  In  re- 
litfion  he  would  ii[>w  be  styled  a  const-i^'ative  Unitarian, 
fur  he  wrote  "I  believe  tii  one  flod  and  no  more."  As 
Americam  we  are  greatl}'  indebted  to  liim  for  his  assixt- 
anee  In  fonndinpihe  lte]>ublio.  ConereAsJiiNtly  rewarded 
hini  forhismaKnifluent  servives  by  ueaping  honors  upon 
hiiu  while  alive. 
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sign  shows.    What  passes  for  Veneration  in  undeveloped  races  \s 
not  such  at  all,  for  they  are  incapable  of  so  elevated  a  feeling. 
Their  religious  beliefs  are  the  outcome  of  fear  and  Credenciveness, 
the  latter  trait  belonging  to  the  muscular  system,  and  exhibited  i 
principally  by  the  muscular  races,  as  evidenced  by  the  arched  eye-  ' 
brows  and  wide-open  eyes  of  the  "believer"  in  every  monstrous 
and  fantastic  theory  wliich  passes  ibr  religion  among  different  j 
races.  Credenciveness  is  the  faculty  which  breeds  wonder,  marvel-  i 
ousness,  and  superstition,  and  even  in  civilized  persons,  in  excess,  j 
leads  to  gross  superstition,  as  we  shall  find  later,  when  we  come  to  | 
consider  its  nature.  , 

Veneration,  as  the  description  shows,  has  a  wide  scope,  and 
enables  different  persons  to  exhibit  it  in  varying  degrees  and  in  ; 
very  diverse  ways.  It  leads  one  to  listen  respectfully  to  ideas  and  j 
principles  expounded,  and  accords  respect  according  to  the  merit  ! 
each  possesses.  It  leads  another  to  submit  by  self-control  to 
authority  and  governmental  regulations.  It  causes  another  to  be 
tender  to  the  aged  and  considerate  to  his  associates.  It  is  large  in 
nearly  all  eminent  divines  and  commanders.  If  it  is  a  sign  of 
submission  you  will  naturally  ask  why  it  is  a  marked  trait  in  the 
character  of  commanders.  The  principle  of  command  as  well  as 
of  obedience  is  founded  in  the  comprehension  of  hiw^  and  he  who 
can  best  obey  can  best  command,  for  command  implies  aelf'restraini^ 
and  this  is  the  very  basis  of  ability  to  control  others.  Scooped- 
nosed  persons  are  unable  to  control  themselves  and  to  behave 
with  strict  propriety.  They  must,  therefore,  be  compelled  by  the 
enforcement  of  laws  and  rules  to  behave  decorously,  and  penalties 
should  be  imposed  until  experience  has  taught  them  to  fear  the 
consequences.  Children  whose  noses  at  the  centre  remain  j>erma- 
mntlif  depressed  are  saucy  and  impudent,  and  need  the  restraining 
power  of  discipline.  I  once  know  such  a  child,  who  at  three  years 
of  age  was  a  tt^rror  to  the  neighborhood ;  he  was  disrespectful  to  his  , 
parents,  grandparents,  and  friends,  oi1;en  slapping  them  and  showing 
an  utter  disregard  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  his  superiors.  The 
mother,  an  exceedingly  lovely  and  intelligent  lady,  had  conceived 
Hie  romantic  idea  that  children  should  and  could  be  brought  up 
on  tlie  "  love  principle,"  as  she  termed  it.  There  are  doubtless  a 
few  children  who  can  be  thus  raised,  but  the  majority  of  human 
beings  must  be  so  trained  as  to  develop  every  faculty  of  mind,  and 
if  they  possess  much  vigor  or  force  of  character  will  need  disci- 
pline and  training.  This  must  be  done,  first,  by  playing  upon  one 
faculty  and  then  upon  another,  until  every  trait  is  touched  in  turn 
and  molded  by  the  creative  skill  of  the  mother.  The  boy  in 
question  at  last  became  so  unruly,  even  at  this  tender  age,  that  his 
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conduct  was  insupportable.  His  patents  applied  to  me  for  advice 
and  I  soon  convinced  them  that  he  was  not  tlie  sort  of  child  that 
could  be  brought  up  on  love  alone ;  that  such  a  course  with  such 
a  nature.produced  contempt,  and  that  irreverent  characters  respected 
law  and  force  above  eQI  things.  I  advised  them  to  commence  a 
judicious  course  of  discipline  and  dismiss  their  sentimental  and 
impractical  notions  in  regard  to  training  children,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  proved  the  worthlessness  of  their  tlieory  after  a  fair  trial 
at  the  most  susceptible  age.  This  tliey  did,  and  at  seven  years  of 
age,  the  last  time  I  saw  the  boy,  he  was  gentle  in  his  manner, 
deferential  to  his  elders,  and  every  way  an  excellent  child.  In  his 
case  love  alone  would  have  ruined  him,  and  probably  would  have 
led  him  to  the  penitentiary ;  yet  he  was  conscientious,  truthful, 
and  very  intelligent,  but  the  lack  of  Veneration  if  not  remedied 
would  have  neutralized  all  his  other  good  qualities. 

Adults  who  possess  a  "scooped"  or  pug  nose,  or  even  a  short 
nose,  are  uncOiisdmisly  impertinent^  and  make  rude,  blunt,  and 
impudent  remarks  without  intending  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 
Parents  who  have  children  with  this  form  of  nose  should  take  espe- 
cial pains  to  make  them  polite  and  deferential.  Indeed,  they 
should  go  to  the  extreme  in  such  matters  in  order  to  balance  up 
this  deficiency. 

All  infants  and  young  children  exhibit  a  nose  more  or  less 
depressed  at  the  centre,  but  if  it  is  going  to  develop  upon  the 
ridge  it  will  begin  quite  early  to  rise  and  the  bones  to  harden.  But 
where  this  depression  remains  after  three  or  four  years  of  age  and 
the  character  shows  out  in  impudence  and  defiance,  a  wise  and 
rational  discipline  alone  will  correct  it.  Reasoning  with  such  as 
possess  a  fair  sliare  of  reflection  is  an  excellent  way.  Appeals  to 
the  affections  is  another  good  method  to  ])urKue  with  those  who 
are  emotional.  But  punishment  must  be  inflicted  and  force  used 
when  all  else  fails. 

There  is  no  more  useful  trait  in  the  mind  when  rightly  bal- 
anced than  Veneration,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  good  government,  law, 
order,  propriety,  politeness,  and  deference  for  those  in  authority, 
and  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  experienced.  It  leads  to  the 
recognition  of  superior  excellence  in  others,  and  causes  the  young 
to  defer  to  parents,  teachers,  and  to  imitate  great  characters.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  religious  worship ;  yet  many  men  with  large 
Veneration  are  devoid  of  belief  in  sectarian  creeds.  Voltaire  was 
such  a  one.  The  sign  for  Veneration  in  his  nose  was  very  large. 
George  Combe  says  of  him  that 

Yolttiire's  veneration  was  manifested  in  his  sycophancy  to  kings  and 
persons  of  high  rank ;  also  in  his  sense  of  natural  religion.    He  was  called 
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in  his  own  age  and  conntry  a  fanatic  for  erecting  a  church  at  Femey,  which 
stands  to  this  day, with  the  following  inscription  upon  it:  '^Erected  to  God 
by  Voltaire."* 

There  are  many  excellent  characters  who,  like  Voltaire,  pos- 
sess a  large  share  of  imfnml  reUijion^ — that  is  to  say,  who  are 
devout  in  their  pursuit  of  what  is  moral,  and  with  a  reverence  for 
the  truths  of  Nature,  hut  not  for  man-made  creeds.  I  have  known 
many  persons  of  excellent  character,  with  large  Veneration,  who 
did  not  attend  church  nor  respect  the  opinions  of  pope,  bishop,  or 
priest,  yet  in  their  lives  were  correct  and  moral,  good  citizens  and 
parents.  Some  of  tlicm  exhibited  tlie  jrossession  of  the  loftiest 
traits  of  character,  and  lived  up  to  very  exalted  standards. 

The  uses  of  Veneration  arc  manifold.  It  is  essential  that  the 
teacher,  preacher,  foreman,  boss,  superintendent,  governor,  com- 
mander, and  civil  officer  should  possess  a  normal  degree  of  this 
elevated  trait.  Unbalanced  and  in  excess  it  creates  bigots  and 
fanatics,  causes  undue  respect  for  kings  and  conformity  to  conserva- 
tive governments,  traditions,  and  ancient  observances,  and  leads  to 
a  slavish  adoration  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Such  people  are  lacking 
in  reflection,  else  they  would  know  that  God  does  not  desire  to 
enslave  his  children,  but  rather  wishes  them  to  be  ireemen — made 
such  by  knowledge  of  His  laws,  which  alone  can  free  us  from 
error  and  vice.  V'eneration  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a  slavish 
adomtion  of  a  deity  or  of  a  plurality  of  deities.  That  is  a^wrwr- 
sioti  of  the  true  us(»  of  this  noble  faculty,  or  rather  its  use  without 
reason.  Veneration  sliould  always  be  moderated  by  reason  or 
subordinated  to  it,  for  witliout  it  it  degenerates  into  many  gross 
errors  and  superstitions.  Lecky,  in  his  "  History  of  European 
Morals,"  says : — 

Reverence  is  one  of  those  feelings  which  in  utilitarian  systems  would 
occupy  at  best  a  very  ambiguous  position,  for  it  is  extremely  questionable 
whether  the  great  ends  that  have  grown  out  of  it  in  the  form  of  religious 
superstition  and  political  servitude  have  not  made  it  a  source  of  more  an- 
liappiness  than  happinesi^. 

This  idea  shows  that  it  can  be  turned  from  its  legitimate  use 
and  work  injury  to  whole  nations.  Still,  no  character  is  truly 
noble  or  beautiful  without  a  fair  sliare  of  Veneration. 

Negroes,  as  a  class,  ha^  e  little  Veneration,  and  this  gives 
them  that  ready  and  si>ontaneous  **  sauce "  with  which  tliey  are  so 
generous.  Their  noses  are  exceodinj^ly  depressed  at  the  centre, 
proving  tliat  the  bony  system  is  not  a  dominant  one  in  them. 
Their  religious  feelings  proceed  almost  entirely  from  an  over- 
development of  Crodcn{i\  (MH'ss,  and  this  makes  tliem  grossly  super- 
stitious through  not  having  remon  with  which  to  balance  it.  The 

•  Combe's  Lectnivs  on  Pbrenology,  p.  28B. 
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Mongolian  races  are,  if  possible,  moie  superstitious  than  the  Negro. 
Their  noses  are  depressed  at  the  centre,  and  in  them  the  muscular 
system  dominates,  hence  they  are  more  emotional  than  reflective, 
more  changeable  than  stable,  and  show  the  predominance  of  all 
the  lower  muscular  traits.  Veneration  is  small  in  many  of  the 
Oriental  races,  or  dominated  by  the  faculty  of  Credencivcness. 
They  are  all  great  "believers,"  great  in  "faith,"  in  the  marvelous 
and  wonderful.  Their  large,  wide-open  eyes  show  that  they  have 
the  muscular  system  in  the  ascendency,  and  also  sliow  that  tliey 
have  for  ages  been  listening  to  tlie  recital  of  wonderful  and  im- 
probable stories  and  legends.  Their  religions  are  based  on  dogmas, 
traditions,  and  fables  as  unreal  and  improbable  as  the  "Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments."  It  is  from  the  East  and  OrientaUsts 
that  our  religions,  as  well  as  most  of  our  ideas  of  fairies,  witches, 
spirits,  genii,  and  demons,  have  come;  and  tlieir  poems,  stories,  and 
legends  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  gorgons,  gnomes,  sprites, 
and  demons.  Color  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Nature,  shows  power. 
Accordingly,  we  find  many  Oriental  races  cruel  and  revengeful,  as 
well  as  superstitious,  amative,  imaginative,  and  licentious,  the  deep 
color  of  their  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion  intensifying  all  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions. 

In  all  undeveloped  people  and  races  an  excess  of  Credencivc- 
ness, or  faith,  is  thought  to  be  a  religious  iaculty,  whereas  it  is  only 
a  mark  of  an  unbalanced  mind  and  absence  of  practicality.  Ti-ue 
religion  is  shown  where  reason  and  morality  hold  the  balance. 

The  ability  for  logical  argument  is  one  attribute  of  this  faculty, 
and  where  the  nose  is'  broad  as  well  as  high  at  this  sign  large 
reasoning  powers  may  be  inferred,  as  well  as  capacity  for  logical 
ratiocination.  Where  the  nose  is  high  and  thin,  like  a  knife- 
blade,  the  abihty  for  reasoning  is  only  moderate;  breadth  here,  as 
elsewhere,  mak^  known  its  character.  The  portraits  of  Plato, 
Wickliffe,  Luther,  Swedenborg,  Kant,  Calvin,  Newton,  Kepler, 
John  Ijocke,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Herbert,  and  George  and 
John  Stephenson  exhibit  this  faculty  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
love  and  ability  for  debating  upon  laws  and  principles  are  also  the 
accompaniments  of  breadth  of  the  nose  at  the  centre.  In  tlie 
physiognomies  of  all  the  great  judicial  minds  of  the  world  tlie 
width  of  this  part  of  the  nose,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  nose,  is 
most  remarkable.  The  general  breadth  of  body  of  all  compre- 
hensive minds,  such  as  jurists,  naturalists,  statesmen,  inventors, 
scientists,  engineers,  and  astronomers,  proceeds  from  the  perfection 
of  their  digestive  capacity,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nose  at  the 
centre  of  tlxe  bridge  is  the  sign  for  a  strong  stomach, — one  which 
digests  well  and  easily.    Most  of  the  above-named  classes  are 
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large  eaters,  and  are  thus  able  to  assist  the  mental  processes  by 
creating  a  sound  physical  base  from  which  to  draw  their  mentt^ 
strength.  The  consideration  of  great  and  broad  subjects  involves 
immense  mental  efforts,  and  sickly,  spindling,  big-headed,  thin- 
bodied  men  could  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  such  ques- 
tions. Accordingly,  we  observe  in  the  conformations  of  talented 
jurists  and  men  who  reason  broadly  and  profoundly  great  breadth 
of  body  and  lieight  and  breadth  of  nose.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  portraits  of  Lord  Chatham,  eminent  statesman ;  Lord  Mans- 
field, grand  jurist;  Buffon,  naturalist;  Liebnitz,  chemist;  Thomas 
Sydenham,  celebrated  physician ;  Edwaixi  Hyde,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, statesman ;  Ijord  Brougham,  statesman ;  John  Quincy  Adams, 
statesman  and  orator;  Rufiis  Choate,  jinist  and  orator;  Danie) 
Webster,  statesman  and  orator,  and  Richard  Proctor,  astronomer. 
In  all  of  these  men  the  facial  and  bodily  signs  for  Veneration  will 
be  found  highly  developed. 

The  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  a  race  mark  its  grade 
of  development  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  The  liighest  form 
of  religion  is  exhibited  where  morality  and  reason  hold  the  balance. 
A  correct  theology  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  humanity,  for 
tlie  vast  majority  of  people  must  have  laws  to  control  them,  and 
any  system  of  ethics  wliich  is  founded  on  the  right  and  intelligent 
use  of  the  body  and  mind  will  tend  to  the  preservation  of  humanity 
and  to  the  perpetuation  of  an  improved  race.  Virtue  protects  while 
vice  destroys  cliaracter.  Veneration  will  teach  the  respect  due  to 
virtue.  Among  the  religious  faculties  Veneration  will  ever  hold  a 
controlling  influence.  We  must  remember  that  religion  is  a  com- 
ponent of  man  by  NafurCy  and  if  we  obey  its  laws  and  cultivate 
its  sentiments  we  shall  transmit  to  offspring  a  talent  for  tnie 
religion ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  compliance  with  physiological 
and  hygienic  law  is  the  only  sound  basis  upon  which  true  religion 
can  rest  "  Religion  is  exhibited  by  acts,  not  disclosed  by  beliefs. 
Sickly  sentimentalists  will  give  us  no  improved  types  of  humanity. 
Tlie  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  an  excellent  way  to  improve 
Veneration,  for  the  laws  of  God  are  in  these  studies  revealed  to 
the  student  in  a  most  wonderful  and  convincing  manner.  It  is  not 
possible  to  investigate  natural  laws  in  a  comprehensive  spirit  with- 
out becoming  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  and  wonderful  power 
guiding  and  controlling  everything. 

There  are  vast  numbers  of  pereons  who  could  not  be  happy 
nor  brought  to  do  right  without  the  idea  of  a  controlling  power. 
Others  there  are  in  whom  the  osseous  and  brain  systems  are  in  the 
ascendency, — in  whom  the  faculties  of  Conscientiousness,  Venera- 
tion, and  Reason  are  paramount, — ^who  would  do  right  if  all  existing 
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laws  on  the  statute-books  were  swept  out  of  existence.  Yet  this 
class  owe  to  their  ancestors  a  developed  mental  and  moral  nature, 
who,  by  the  laws  of  evolution  and  natural  selection  have  first  built 
up  and  then  transmitted  to  their  offspring  uncommon  integrity, 
reason,  and  veneration. 

EXECUTIYENESS, 

Definition. — Capacity  for  goveming;  love  of  domination;  de- 
cision, mental  force;  abiUty  to  perform,  consummate,  and  achieve 
jrfans,  purposes,  and  duties;  sense  of  thoroughness;  mental  cour- 
age, resolution.  The  jurist,  commander,  presiding  officer,  captain, 
and  superintendent  all  rely  upon  this  faculty  for  their  ability  to 
execute  and  enforce  law.  It  is  the  base  of  enterprise,  reform,  and 
vigorous  action,  and  makes  the  natural  leader. 

An  excess  causes  despotism,  undue  harshness,  and  severity  in 
executing  laws;  and  makes  the  parent,  teacher,  and  superintendent 
too  exacting  and  overbearing. 

A  deficienei/  creates  weakness  of  character,  with  no  ability 
for  self-control,  and  no  power  to  fill  executive  positions.  AVbeii 
quite  marked,  the  character  will  be  noted  for  inertia,  feebleness  of 
niind,  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise. 

Facial  avd  BoiVdy  Signs, — The  sign  for  Executiveness  is 
found  in  the  bridge  of  the  nose  just  above  Veneration.  It  is 
known  by  height  and  breadth  of  the  nasal  bones  and  development 
of  the  pyramidalis  nasi  muscle.  Tlie  most  executive  noses  are 
long  and  broad  as  well  as  high,  with  large  nostrils,  large  mouth, 
and  large  eyes  (not  projecting). 

Secondary  signs  are  strong :  plentiful  supply  of  hair,  luxuriant 
beard,  squareness  of  the  bones;  strong,  large  hands  and  feet; 
bushy  eyebrows  and  hair. 

Lack  of  Executiveness  is  shown  by  a  small  nose  depressed  at 
this  point,  or  by  a  small,  straight  nose  and  small  moutli,  small 
hands  and  feet,  deficient  muscles,  feeble  digestion,  and  small  lungs. 

Description  of  Executiveness. — The  physiological  base  of 
Executiveness  is  traced  to  the  osseous  and  muK<'ular  systems. 
The  location  of  its  local  sign  in  the  bony  ridge  of  tlie  nose  is  one 
proof.  Its  curved  shape  where  it  is  prominent  is  evidence  of  its 
muscidar  origin.  Observation  of  the  forms  of  the  most  executive 
persons  in  every  department  of  action  reveals  the  fact  tliat  in  them 
there  is  such  a  combination  of  bone  and  muscle  as  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  this  faculty.  Again,  other  evidence  is  afibrded  by 
the  large  size  of  the  month  and  nostrds.  Tliose  two  signs  show 
risceral  vigor,  and  strength  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  heart  gives 
force  and  power  to  all  the  mental  ojierations.    Most  partidtlarlviis 
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this  assistance  needed  by  those  who  take  command  of  perilous  and 
arduous  enterprises  and  vast  and  immense  plans  for  warfare,  com- 
merce, and  government,  or  in  engineering,  arcliitecture,  etc 

The  principal  facial  sign  for  Executiveness  adjoins  the  sign 
for  the  stomach,  and  hence  shows  its  near  relationship  to  that 
organ,  while  it  forms  the  highest  point  of  the  nose  and  thus  dis- 
closes its  relationship  to  the  function  of  breathing  and  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  thorax.  Now, 
the  stomach  and  heart  arc 
7mt8cnhir  oryans,  and  to  the 
high  development  of  these 
organs  and  tlie  integrity  of 
the  bony  system  the  execu- 
tive individual  is  indebted 
for  his  physical  power.  A 
man  with  a  large,  high,  and 
broad  nose  shows  that  all 
of  these  organs  are  strong 
and  powerful.  He  there- 
fore gets  his  activity  and 
energy  I'rom  the  develop- 
ment of  thest^  muscular  or- 
gans as  well  as  from  the 
entire  muscular  system,  and 
he  gets  his  shthility  from 
large  and  strong  bones, 
while  his  directive  power 
and  intelligence  are  derived 
from  a  brain  that  is  the 
m<wlfesthtg  organ  of  this 
peculiar  structure.  This 
analysis  simplifies  very  ma- 
terially the  process  of  read- 
ing character.  Formerly 
the  method  was  to  ascribe 
aU  power  to  t/ie  brain,  but 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  bmin  in  the  world,  unsupported  by 
powerful  muscles  and  a  good  bony  framework,  could  not  take  com- 
mand of  a  steamship  in  a  hurricane  nor  quell  a  dangerous  mob, 
nor  perform  any  act  requiring  prompt  and  heroic  conduct  or  long- 
sustained  mental  and  physical  efforts.  A  strong  visceral  organiza- 
tion is  also  essential  to  supply  the  force,  resolution,  and  courage 
which  commanders  require.  Accordingly,  we  find  tliat  men  who 
hold  important  positions,  where  courage,  decision,  and  .authority 
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Fio.  83.— MISS  CLARA  BARTON  (PHILANTHRO- 
PIST, Kefokmrk,  AND  PRRfllDRNT  OF  THE  OkDBR 
OF  TUB  UKD  CHOSS  IN  AHBBICA.) 

Conspicuous  facial  «tgn.  Executivenefw.  The  law 
of  the  BtraiBTlit  line,  angle,  and  curve  f^overns  thbi  coun- 
tenance. The  MiffiiH  lor  Oon»Pientioii»np8«,  Flnimeiw^ 
Benevolence,  Patriotism,  Lore  of  Home,  Love  of 
Young,  Amatlvenetis,  pjC<)nomy,  BanatlvoneHM,  Self- 
esteeiii,  aiul  Frleiidsbip  are  well  developed.  In  tlie  none 
the  signs  for  Human  Nature,  Vtmeration,  Exetrutivc- 
ness,  and  Helf-wiU  are  inoat  dvcide<l.  I^guage  in  large ; 
sualxo  are  Order,  Form,  Size,  R<'aaon, Memory  of  Events, 
and  Intuition.  The  life-work  of  thin  l>enevolent  woman 
haw  an  lntemati<inal  fame.  Her  prtnclniil  work  In  time 
of  war  was  on  the  battle-field,  caring  for  the  wounded 
soldiers.  Miss  Biirton  has  prove<l  that  womon  citizens 
will  not  shirk  the  duties  of  citizenship  on  the  liattle- 


fleld.  She  is  tu>  ardent  ehampion  of  woman's  riehts.  and 
lives  up  to  herprofesfions  In  this  direction  as  mras  the 
law  pennits.   Tlie  wide,  straight  mouth  and  bright  eyes 


indicate  eloquence.  The  face  as  a  whole  denot^  Integ- 
rity, Benevolence,  Rympathy,  Energy,  Ability  to  Com- 
wabd.  Logic,  and  Pracncallty. 
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are  required,  are  broad-chested,  broad-shouldered,  and  have  a 
capacious  abdominal  system.  The  head  is  broad,  and  they  are 
altogether  built  upon  the  broad  plan.  A  large-brained  man  with 
narrow  shoulders,  fiat  abdomen,  small,  spindling  limbs  and  small 
hands  and  feet  could  not  command  a  steamship  nor  put  down  a 
riot,  nor  sit  for  months  in  a  crowded  court-room  passing  upon  the 
judicial  questions  involved  in  important  lawsuits.  Neither  could 
such  a  one  lead  a  vast 
pioneering  scheme  nor  com- 
mand ani  army  in  the  iield, 
nor  pass  hours  in  the  labo- 
ratory experimenting.  No, 
my  readers,  brain  alone  is 
not  competent  for  any  of 
these  mighty  works;  and 
when  the  eminent  meta- 
physician, Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, wrote 

"On  Earth  there  is  nothing  great 
but  man. 
In  man  there  is  nothing  great  hnt 
mind," 

be  spoke  from  the  old  meta- 

physical  stand-point,  and 
not  from  a  scientific  under- 
standing of  man.  Man*s 
mind  is  truly  great  only 
when  he  has  a  grand  hody 
to  sustain  it.  The  men  of 
action  in  the  world, — those 
who  have  advanced  the  in- 
terests of  humanity, — who 
have  assisted  most  in  the 
attainment  of  a  high  civilization,  have  possessed  good  feeding  and 
breathing  powers,  large  bones,  and  strong  muscles.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  fine  bodily  structures  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle, 
Socrates,  Agricola,  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Cuvier,  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, Count  Rumford,  Sir  Moses  Montifiore,  Father  Mathew, 
John  Howard,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Farragut,  George  Washington, 
Daniel  Webster,  John  Bright,  D'Alembert,  Dr.  William  Harvey, 
Martin  Luther,  John  Bnnyan,  and  Charles  Darwin,  and  observe  in 
each  case  that  the  signs  for  good  breathing  and  sound  digestion 
are  prominent.  Men  of  action  must  fii-st  be  good  animals,  and 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  may  arrive  at 
distinction.  ^    _  Coool*^ 
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Fig.  S4.— WUiUAM  H.    BSWARD.  (Teachbb, 
AuTHOB,  Lawybb,  Statbshan,  ahd  Oratob.) 

Born  In  Xew  York,  1801.  Conspicaoas  facial  Bign, 
ExecntiveneM.  The  lawof  the fltralgbt line  andcunre 
eoverna  tbts  tace.  The  dominant  expreBdon  of  the  face 
ifl  Energy.  The  siinis  for  FlnnneBs,  <JonaclentlouBnea& 
Patrlotfnn,  Lore  of  Home,  and  of  Young  are  well 
defined.  Tlie  now  announces  a  mind  of  the  fltst 
mafniitude.  The  sign  for  Human  Nature  Is  moot 
exlriuiriUnartly  apparent,  while  Mental  Imitation,  Hope, 
Aiialyalit,  SatMlmrty,  IdeiiUty,  ConBtrovtlvem 


qulBltivenen,  Veneratiun,  Kxecutivenesti,  ReK-will,  and 
OtMervation  are  very  prominent.  Langu^ce,  Reason, 
Order,  Time,  and  Practicality  are  altw  well  developed, 
forming  alb^tber  the  face  of  a  great  man,  wiH«e 
power  baa  been  acknowledged  In  the  four  quarters  of 
the  kIoIml 
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In  all  departments  of  life's  activities  the  power  and  ability  to 
command  and  control  is  required,  and,  as  in  civilized  countries  law 
and  order  are  the  most  desirable  conditions,  the  ability  to  exectUe 
law  and  mahttaia  order  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  useful 
as  well  as  one  of  ttie  most  eminent  traits  in  the  human  chaiucter. 
In  the  savage  races  force  or  fear  is  the  means  by  which  compli- 
ance to  rule  or  law  is  obtained,  and  very  little,  if  any.  pure  intellect 
enters  into  the  actions  of  those  who  govern ;  hence,  we  know  that 
Exccutiveness  is  a  faculty  of  liighly-developed  character.  All  of 
the  signs  of  character  foimd  upon  the  ridge  of  the  nose  are  the  siigns 
of  perfected  evolution,  and  he  who  is  able  to  govern  a  state,  com- 
mand an  army,  dii*ect  a  large  body  of  workers,  or  lead  a  j^roat 
enterprise  must  possess  the  faculty  of  self-control  in  a  lai^ 
measure,  and  this  enables  him  to  control  otlicrs.  Tiie  local  sign 
for  Exccutiveness  lies  adjacent  to  the  sign  for  Veneration,  and  its 
upi)er  side  joins  the  local  lacial  sign  for  Self-will, — a  &culty  wliich 
assists  in  commanding. 

Where  the  sign  for  Executiveness  is  large  it  forms  the  sort 
of  nose  denominated  the  "lioman  nose,"  iiom  its  i^semblance  to 
those  noses  observed  in  the  portraits  of  many  Roman  generals, 
statesmen,  and  orators.  There  are  many  different  degrees  of  this 
form.  Some  i)rescnt  a  scjircely  noticeable  rise  above  the  straight 
outline  of  the  ridge  of  tlie  nose.  Where  this  slight  rise  in  its 
outline  is  present  the  dis[»osition  is  inclined  more  to  sell-control 
than  to  command  otlicrs,  and  gives  to  the  character  nobiiity 
and  high  aspiration,  and  shows  it  to  be  above  low  and  vulgar 
methods  of  tliought  and  action.  Where  the  rise  is  still  higher 
and  broad  the  governing  ability  is  quite  api)arent,  and  exhibits  the 
power  of  command  required  by  the  leader,  teacher,  foreman,  super- 
intendent, judge,  or  general.  Tlie  ability  to  execute  law  and  to 
command  men  makes  one  bold,  resolute,  daring,  prompt,  decisive, 
and  cool  in  time  of  danger.  It  often  assumes  the  aggressive  form,  es- 
pecially when  found  in  the  physiognomies  of  military  leaders  and  of 
discoverers.  We  see  this  sign  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
portraits  and  busts  of  Hannibal,  Julius  CEesar,  Charlemagne,  the 
Duke  of  Welhngton,  John  Sobieski,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  De  Soto, 
Henry  Hudson,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  in  the  faces  of  all  who 
have  become  known  to  history  for  their  ability  to  lead  large  bodies 
of  men  in  aggressive  movements  or  in  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprises.  Many  great  naval  commanders  exhibit  this  sign  of 
character  and  possess  its  accompanying  characteristics.  In  natural 
superintendents,  foremen,  and  managers  this  trait  will  manifest 
its  presence  by  some  modification  of  this  sign,  either  small  or  large. 


Men  whose  noses  present 
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and  depressed  in  the  centre,  will  never  succeed  in  positions  of 
authority.  The  physiognomy  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  an 
admirable  illustration  of  E\ocutl>  eness,  and  is  most  suggestive  of 
a  lion  in  its  expression.  All  of  the  courageous  and  powerful 
animals  of  the  carnivora  have  a  strong  visceral  structure  and  their 
wide  noses  and  broad,  open  nostrils  announce  great  breatliing 
power,  while  their  wide  mouths  tell  us  of  fine  digestive  capacity 
and  the  large  joints  betoken  strong  bones  and  comjMict  muscles. 

The  more  timid  animals  are  less  powerfully  organized  in 
these  departments  of  their  natures.  Comparing  the  form  of  the 
bull-dog  with  that  of  the  greyliound  and  their  relative  courage  and 
endurance,  we  observe  that  in  the  case  of  the  bull-dog  a  physiology 
suited  to  his  disposition  is  the  cause  of  his  aggressive  spirit,  and 
that  a  lack  of  tlie  same  power  in  the  greyhound  is  the  cause  of  his 
timidity  and  peaceful  chamcter.  In  one,  the  width  of  the  body 
and  nose  reveals  power,  endurance,  courage,  and  force;  in  the 
other,  the  long,  sHm  body  and  long,  narrow  nose  announce  a 
peaceful,  timid  disposition,  without  aggressive  force  of  any  kind. 

A  popular  enor  ascribes  to  the  brain  nearly  all  of  the  powers 
of  the  body  and  mind,  and  conveys  the  idea  that  if  one  possess 
a  large  head  with  a  high  forehead  he  will  be  capable  of  almost 
any  mental  effort.  The  truth  is  that  a  jierson  with  a  large  l)rain, 
small  lungs,  weak  stomach,  small  abdomen,  and  small  hands  and 
feet  is  about  as  useftd  as  a  "  last  year's  buttci-fiy,"  and  heavily 
weighted  in  life's  struggle  for  existence.  I  do  not  care  how  large 
the  brain  is  or  how  high  its  quality,  a  much  smaller  brain  with 
a  good  physiolo^cal  stnicture  will  show  a  far  more  useful  char- 
acter. It  takes  a  good  digestion,  a  strong  heart,  active  lungs, 
and  a  fair  quality  of  hone  and  mxiscle  to  make  a  large  brain 
effective,  otherwise  it  is  a  |K)sitive  detriment  when  great  decision, 
valor,  energy,  and  intrepidity  are  requii*ed.  A  large  brain  is  less 
useful  than  a  large  body  with  a  small  brain.  I  do  not  mean  a  fat 
body,  but  a  strong-boned,  well-knit,  muscular  one,  with  sufficient 
adipose  tissue  to  give  warmth  and  heat,  and  this  assists  in  produc- 
ing force.  Steam  cannqt  be  created  without  fire,  and  carbon  in 
the  human  body  creates  force  and  energy.  The  forms  of  nearly 
all  steamship  commanders  are  characterized  by  a  large  bony  system, 
powerful  muscles,  a  round  and  solid  body  of  medixim  weight,  and 
a  medium-sized,  broad  brain.  The  engineers  of  steamships  are 
nearly  all  short,  broad  men,  with  broad  heads;  short,  thick  necks; 
large,  high,  and  broad  noses,  with  broad  chins;  and  here  we  have 
the  build  for  coolness,  intrepidity,  courage,  instant  decision,  and 
constancy, — the  best  form  to  stay  a  panic  or  put  down  a  mutiny. 
Men  of  this  formation  of  body  are  unflinching  in  the  discharge  of 
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duty,  and  are  most  reliable,  trustworthy,  and  enduring.  The  con- 
tour of  their  heads  and  bodies  indicates  intelligence  and  resolntion. 

Such  a  one  is  Captain  Murrell,  who  rescued  o^^er  seven  hundred 
persons  in  mid-ocean  from  a  ship  which  had  become  disabled  in  a 
storm.  He  received  them  into  his  own  ship  and  cared  for  them 
until  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  His  bodily  build 
corresponds  to  tlie  above  des(;ription,  except  that  he  is  tall  as  well 
as  broad.  To  large  £xecutivencss  he  adds  large  Friendship,  and 
is  chivalrous  and  tender  to  women  and  children.  He  is  a  fine  type 
of  his  class.  There  are  many  more  in  his  profession  who  present 
precisely  the  same  characteristics  of  mind  and  body. 

In  choosing  persons  to  act  as  superintendents  in  mines,  feo 
tories,  or  railroads,  or  for  business,  a  different  form  and  another 
sort  of  Executiveness  are  required.    For  these  puq>oses  tall,  active 
men  having  the  practical  faculties  dominant  should  be  selected, 
with  a  mechanical  taste  and  capacity  for  criticising  macliinery,  but 
not  so  large  as  to  preclude  activity;  with  moderate-sized  brain, 
good,  large  lungs,  and  strong  digestion,  and  with  the  signs  for 
Veneration  and  Executiveness  full.  A  noteworthy  appearance,  and  , 
one  that  I  liave  often  observed,  is  that  a  large  number  of  superin-  | 
tendents  and  foremen  have  red  or  sandy  hair.   This  appearance  in 
such  men  is  in  accord  with  physiognomical  law.  Red-haired  people 
(if  the  hair  be  fine)  are  aspiring  and  ambitious,  as  well  as  active  | 
and  approbative ;  hence,  they  naturally  seek  to  be  first  in  the  occu- 
pations best  suited  to  their  peculiar  mental  and  physical  organiza-  , 
tion.  Water  always  seeks  its  level,  according  to  a  natural  law,  and  : 
human  beings,  impelled  by  the  force  and  direction  of  their  leading  j 
traits,  gravitete  to  their  own  place  in  the  social  scale.    Men  of  j 
commanding  intellect  and  force  of  character  (even  in  monarchical  j 
countries)  will  break  through  all  trammels,  and,  surmounting 
every  obstacle  with  the  transcending  power  of  their  genius,  leap  at 
once  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.    Such  a  man  was  Michad  i 
Faraday,  the  physicist.    Although  bom  in  poverty,  and  striWng  i 
against  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he  lived  to  become  the  ! 
benefactor  of  society,  and  by  force,  fortitude,  and  industry  made  for  \ 
himself  a  brilliant  and  lasting  fame.    Talent  and  industry  accom- 
])lish  marvels,  and  prolonged  industry  merely  without  great  talent 
will  achieve  great  things.  The  history  of  many  men  who  have  by 
their  own  efforts  risen  to  eminence  proves  that  plodding  and  un- 
ceasing efforts  in  one  channel  often  lead  to  great  results.  There  is 
not  a  genius  known  to  fame  who  would  have  been  recognized  as 
such  had  he  not  added  industry  to  talent.  Read  the  life  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  studied  anatomy  eighteen  years;  of  Titian,  who 
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painted  industriously  until  his  ninety-ninth  year ;  of  Mozart,  who 
died  of  overwork  at  thirty-five  years  of  age;  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
who  became  blind  from  overstudy  and  died  aged  sixty-five  years; 
and  of  Beethoven,  the  greatest  oi'  all  musical  geniuses,  who  labored 
all  his  life  most  industriously.  Without  extended  and  consecutive 
efforts  these  men  would  never  have  been  known  to  the  world. 
Men  and  women  possessed  of  musical,  Uterar}',  and  artistic  tastes 
require  only  leisure  to  pursue  their  studies  and  prepare  tliemselves 
for  greatness,  but  the  great  aggressive  geniuses  of  the  world,  such 
as  military  commanders,  founders  of  new  forms  of  government,  and 
great  inventors,  must  have  a  tcill  to  force  circumstances  to  give 
thera  the  necessary  opportunity  to  make  their  talent  conspicuous. 
The  energy  and  executiveness  which  men  of  great  mechanical 
talent  exhibit  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  their  inventions  are 
sometimes  greater  than  the  inventive  ability  displayed  by  their 
genius.  In  listening  to  the  recital  of  the  efibrts  which  Captain 
James  B.  Eadds  made  in  striving  to  influence  legislation  and  public 
men,  in  order  to  get  his  great  improvments  and  inventions  in  en- 
gineering before  the  people,  I  was  struck  with  the  perfectly  hercu- 
lean powers  of  the  man's  will  and  executiveness.  His  physiognomy 
corroborates  all  that  my  informant  related.  All  readers  of  biogra- 
phy will  certainly  form  the  opinion  that  geniuses  and  men  of  great 
talent  owe  as  much  to  their  wiflngging  energy  and  habits  of  cease- 
less industry  as  they  do  to  their  creative  powers.  From  biography 
we  learn  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  greatest  minds  of  all  ages 
have  sprung  from  extreme  poverty,  and  have  conquered  circum- 
stances by  the  exercise  of  a  dauntless  will.  There  are  some  men 
who,  having  a  taste  or  love  ibr  science,  art,  and  mechanism,  beheve 
that  if  circumstances  had  favored  their  youth  they  might  have 
brought  forth  some  great  invention,  poem,  painting,  or  musical 
composition,  but,  their  youth  having  passed  without  such  oppor- 
tunity, they  sec  no  future  in  this  direction  for  them.  Of  this  class 
Francis  Galton  remarks  thus : — 

A  prodigal  nature  commonly  bo  prolongs  the  period  when  a  man's 
receptive  faculties  are  at  their  keenest  tliat  a  faulty  education  in  youth  is 
readily  repaired  in  after  life.  Tlie  education  of  Wsitt,  the  great  mechani- 
cian, was  of  a  merely  elementary  character.  During  his  youtb  and  manhood 
he  was  engrossed  with  meciianical  specialties.  It  was  not  until  he  became 
advanced  in  years  tliat  he  had  leisure  to  educate  himself,  and  yet  by  the 
time  he  was  an  old  man  be  had  become  singularly  well  read  and  widely  and 
accurately  informed.  The  scholar  who,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors,  made  one  of  the  greatest  reputations  as  such  that 
any  man  has  ever  made  was  Julius  Ca;snr  Scjiliger.  His  youth  was,  I  be- 
lieve, entirely  unlettered.  He  was  in  the  army  until  he  was  twenty-nine, 
and  then  he  led  a  vagrant  professional  life,  trying  everything  and  sticking 
to  nothing.    At  length  he  fixed  himself  upon  Greek.    His  first  publications 
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were  at  forty-seven,  niul  between  tlmt  time  and  the  period  of  a  somewhat 
early  death  he  earned  bis  remarkable  repntatioiif — only  exceeded  by  that  of 
his  son.  People  are  too  apt  to  ooinplain  of  their  imperfect  education, 
insinuating  that  they  "  would  have  done  great  things  "  if  they  had  been 
more  favorably  circumstanced  in  youth.  But  if  their  power  of  learning  is 
matcrmlly  diiniuislieil  by  the  time  they  have  discovered  their  want  of  knowl- 
edjre,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  abilities  are  not  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  that  however  well  they  might  have  been  educated  they  would  have 
succeeded  but  little  better.* 

In  the  amount  of  energy  displayed  in  the  character  of  different 
individuals  we  sec  tlie  moving  cause  of  tlieir  success  or  non-success. 
One  great  adjunct  to  Exccutiveness  is  found  in  a  vigorous  thoracic 
system.  The  man  wlio  can  breathe  de<?ply  and  strongly  is  better 
equipped  for  tlie  race  in  life  tlian  one  whose  breathing  and  circu- 
lation are  feeble.  The  great  brcatliers  of  the  world — men  with 
largti,  round  bodies — are  those  who  carrj-  off  the  prizes  in  all  active 
pursuits.  Energy,  Executivciicss,  and  Force  are  derived  from  good 
eating  and  good  bi-oatliing  powere,  and  they  materially  assist  deejt 
thitikmg^  as  I  have  shown ;  and  those  i>arents  who  would  assist  the 
thmhing  pntrers  of  a  child  must  take  steps  to  improve  his  breath- 
ing powers.  If  parents  woxild  have  their  sous  and  daughters 
executive,  let  them  endeavor  to  add  a  couple  of  inches  to  their 
chest-moasurc  instead  of  trying  to  increase  the  size  of  the  brain  by 
study,  even  supposing  that  this  method  could  accomplish  that 
result.  I  prefer  the  gj  mnnstic  apparatus  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
My  opinion  is  tliat  this  apparatus  should  be  tlie  most  important 
accessory  to  all  scliools,  particularly  of  girls'  schools.  The  mothers 
of  the  race  liave  greater  need  of  deep  breathing  and  energy  than 
the  fathers,  although  each  sliould  try  to  improve  the  quality  of 
both  lungs  and  muscle. 

Mr.  Galton  tells  iis  that 

Each  generatiou  1ms  enormous  power  over  the  natural  gifts  of  those 
that  follow,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  humanity  to  inves- 
tigate the  ranjre  of  that  power  and  to  exeifise  it  in  a  way  that,  without  l«e- 
ing  unwise  to  ourselves,  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  future  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.f 

In  order,  then,  to  become  the  progenitors  of  executive,  ener- 
getic children  intending  paanits  should  commence  a  course  of 
gymnastic  training,  develop  the  muscles  and  muscular  organs, — 
tlie  heart,  the  lungs,  and  stomach, — as  well  as  the  digestive  powers 
by  hygienic  diet.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  for  a  mother 
with  a  comparatively  low  nose  to  expand  her  lungs  and  nos- 
trils considerably,  and  thus  be  able  to  produce  children  whose 
lungs  and  nose  shall  be  an  improvement  on  her  own,  and  whose 


«  Hpredltary  Genius,  Francis  Oalton,  pp.  44,  43k 
t  IbiiL,  p.  1.  -11-". 
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minds  shidl  be  far  more  aspiring,  ambitious,  executive,  and  com- 
manding. Form  and  function  are  allied  forces,  and  if  we  would 
possess  high  facidties  we  must  have  mitahle  forms^  made  such  by 
higli  functional  activity. 

Executiveness,  or  the  capacity  for  leadership,  is  not  confined 
to  man.  Many  classes  of  animals  evince  a  great  deal  of  this 
faculty.  Goats,  sheep,  deer,  antelopes,  and  elephants  have  tlieir 
leaders. 

Among  children  the  bom  leader  soon  makes  his  talent  known, 
for  lie  is  "captain,"  "teacher,"  or  "umpire"  of  the  games  by  gen- 
eral consent,  while  the  meek,  "sheepish"  children  follow  their 
leader  as  readily  as  does  the  duck  or  goose. 

The  cai)acity  to  lead,  command,  and  execute  is  natural  or  in- 
herited when  exhibited  in  early  life.  It  can  be  cultivated,  as  I 
liave  shown,  by  exercise  of  the  muscles  and  muscular  organs. 
Its  highest  manifestation  in  combination  is  found  when  Self- 
will,  Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration  are  large.  Associated 
with  large  pnictical  laculties,  it  gives  taste  and  capacity  for  super- 
intending mechanical  entei-priscs.  In  comimny  with  litemiy  or 
art  faculties,  it  gives  the  disjwsition  to  dominate  and  enforce  ideas, 
plans,  and  puri>oses.  Executiveness,  in  tliose  possessed  of  large 
oratorical  powers,  gives  expression  to  bold,  resolute,  and  magnani- 
mous ideas ;  combined  with  large  reasoning  powers.  Force,  and 
Con  struct  ivencss,  it  creates  tlie  aggressive,  strategic,  and  military 
commander.  It  is  always  more  powerful  in  those  who  possess  a 
good  degree  of  color  in  the  system.  Those  who  exhibit  bright 
eyes,  pale  complexions,  and  light  liair,  even  with  the  sign  of  Ex- 
ecutiveness large,  will  not  be  as  forcible  and  vigorous  in  action  as 
the  darker-colored. 


Definition: — Volition,  spontaneous  decision,  application,  am- 
plification ;  power  for  concentrated  attention ;  self-go veni  men  t  by 
force  of  will;  self-confidence;  tlie  power  of  choosing  for  one's  self; 
strength  of  opinions ;  n^Mmtaueous  exerai-fte  of  one's  own  desires ; 
strength  of  will  and  ability  to  execute  it.  Distinguished  from 
Firmness  by  its  not  necessarily  being  consecutive,  Self-will  is  able 
to  bring  all  its  force  to  bear  upon  a  given  object  or  train  of  thought, 
and  as  readily  turn  all  its  power  in  another  direction.  It  also  shows 
by  force  brought  to  bear  upon  the  wills  of  otliers  or  externally  upon 
works  of  art,  literature,  mechanism,  or  otlicr  muscular  pursuits. 
Firmness  is  moi*e  of  an  individual  trait,  serving  to  keep  one  firmly, 
per^veringly,  and  continuously  at  one  plan  or  course  of  conduct. 

An  ex€e88  leads  to  selfishness,  contrariness,  opposition,  dis- 
regarti  of  others*  rights  and  comfort,  to  t}  ranny  and  overb^ring 
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conduct.  In  work  its  excess  leads  to  prolixity  and  unnecessary 
amplification,  circumlocution,  and  detail. 

A  defidetict/  causes  in*esolution,  timidity,  cowardice,  vacilla- 
tion, lack  of  confidence  in  one's  own  powers,  with  no  settled  or 
strong;  opinions,  beliefs,  or  convictions. 

Facial  and  BMly  Sigiia. — The  principal  facial  sign  for  Self- 
will  is  lullness  of  the  muscle  at  the  root  of  the  nose  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  forehead.  It  is  caused  by  the  development  of 
mus<ile. 

Other  and  secondary  signs  are  found  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, causing  fullness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  a  curved  lower  jaw, 
as  is  seen  in  creative  artists ; 
rounding  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  forehead ;  lai^,  full, 
convex  eyes ;  short,  round- 
ing ear  ;  thick,  round  nose ; 
short,  thick,  muscular  hands 
and  muscular,  ta|K;ring 
fingci"s. 

A\'iiere  pure  Self-wiU 
is  lacking  the  nose  will  be 
depressed  and  narrow  at  the 
root,  and  the  entire  system 
will  exhibit  a  relative  lack 
of  muscle. 

DEscRimoN  OP  Selt- 
WILL. — The  most  conspirn- 
ous  facial  sign  for  Soil-will 
is  exhibited  by  height  aud 
width  of  the  nose  at  the 
root  or  junction  with  the 
forehead.  Inasmuch  as  the 
principal  facial  signs  for  de(*ision  and  self-assertion  are  found  situ- 
ated in  the  muscles,  and  as  all  the  behests  of  the  will  are  operated 
mainly  by  means  of  the  muscular  system,  and  as  the  stronger  pas- 
sions and  emotions  are  jH'vformed  by  tlic  exercise  of  the  muscles 
and  exhibited  in  the  face  by  muscular  expression,  I  ft?el  justified  in 
stating  that  the  physiologic  al  and  anatomical  base  of  this  facultvis 
to  be  found  in  the  muscular  system.  When  we  come  to  consider 
that  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  mainly  of  a  fibroid  nature,  wo  have 
in  this  circumstance  additional  evidence  of  the  large  repreaeiitntioH 


Fia.  EX-QUEKN  NATAUK  OF  8KRVIA. 
Buni  ill  Russia.  Principal  facial  aipi,  Kelf-will, 
shown  by  height  of  the  mitu'  at  Its  junction  wltli  tlie 
foreheiuL  The  law  nf  the  curve  and  Ntmiiclit  line  gov- 
erns tbis  tace.  In  the  l(>wer  part  of  the  eoiintenance 
are  uliwrred  the  Higns  for  Firmnesii,  Ciinsclence,  I^nve 
of  Home,  I'atrlntlHiii.  Kenevolenre,  Aniatlvenewt,  Lnve 
of  Yoiiiie.  and  Helf-fHtcem  welt  <leTclo|»ed.  The  now 
is  Idiik.  hleh.  anil  liony,  slinwing  a  very  iHtBitire  anil 
stronK  liitelli'ct.  The  hi^s  for  Human  Nature,  Ideality, 
Hubliuiity,  Analyeilii.  ( 'unrttnictiveneas.  Acciaisftlvenfttft, 
Veneration,  blxccntiveneiM,  and  Helf-wUI  are  inont 
prominent.  I<anfctuiKe,  Mnsic,  Calculation,  aud  Obtier- 
vation  are  well  iloHneil.  < 'redpnetvenesii.  Form,  and 
HIxe  are  marked,  while  the  ilei-it  colornf  the  eyes,  hair, 
and  cnnnile\lon  ^ives  forre.  hitutisity.  and  power  to  all 
the  sociiii,  domestic,  and  mental  maiiife-tatiou!*. 
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which  the  muscular  system  has  in  the  cerebral  organization,  Wlien 
it  is  considered  how  many  beautiiiil  and  useful  traits  are  expressed 
by  the  use  of  this  system,  it  is  not  at  all  singular  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  brain  sliould  be  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  and 
that  some  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  brain  should  stand  repre- 
sentative of  the  function  of  Vocahty,  as  in  language  and  singing, 
as  well  as  in  the  sense  of  Weight, — the  sense  of  pressure  and 
resistance, — faculties  which  are  entirely  dei)endent  upon  a  fine  en- 
dowment of  muscular  or  cartilaginous  structure.  In  order  to  trace 
the  origin  of  pure  Seli-wiil  we  must  go  far  down  the  scale  of  organi- 
zation, and  in  the pnrj)Of<iv€ 
movementft  of  the  amccbawe 
shall  find  that  this  struc- 
tureless creature  has  the 
power  of  changing  its  shape 
at  ivUl,  its  exciting  stimuli 
being  external  impressions 
only.  It  is  certain  that  uU 
of  the  "potencies  and  pos- 
sibilities" of  the  will  are 
latent  in  the  minute  s|>eck 
of  protoplasmic  material 
which  forms  the  human 
germ,  and  those  naturalists 
who  have  busied  theip- 
sclves  with  tracing  the 
course  of  the  evolution  of 
the  tissues  will  find  that  all 
the  animals  and  insects 
which  have  evolved  the 
best  muscular  systems  ex- 
hibit greater  will-power, 
sel  f-asserti  on ,  and  more 
8j)ontaneoHs  and  iusUntta- 
neous  movements  and  deci- 
sion than  those  less  well 
endowed  with  this  tissue.  The  activity  and  energy  of  several 
species  of  ants,  for  example,  are  perfetitly  wonderful,  and  their 
governmental  and  architectural  skill  is  due  entirely  to  their  high 
grade  and  fine  development  of  their  muscular  systems,  which 
dominate  the  other  functions.  Of  the  white  ants  it  is  observed 
that  they  possess  power  for  the  organization  of  ranks,  including 
military  fighting  squadrons,  while  their  edifices  or  constructive 
works  include  galleries  and  corridors,  magazines,  nurseries,  royal 


PlO.  86.— JOSEPH  OARIBAI-m.  (8TATESKAK, 

I'ATKIOT,  UENEKAI,.} 

Born  In  Italy.  IfiffT.  ('oiisptcuouB  facial  Rl)ni.  f*elf- 
wlll.  shown  liy  h'picht  of  the  nofe  at  its  juncttan  with 
the  forehcitd.  Th<-  liiw  of  the  tttraieht  line,  square,  and 
culic  govcniH  thin  ci>iint«n!iiice.  The  a]>|)earaiice  of  the 
iiiiper  )>art  of  the  fai-e  w  aHMnmncc  to  the  scientific 
physioEnomiRt  that  the  doniestie  f iictiltles  ai  e  well  devel- 
oiied.  ail)eit  they  arc  ironcealcd  by  the  heard.  The  nose 
in  an  extraordinary  one,  and  hy  its  length,  hmness,  and 
width  it&  entire  length  and  general  height  alxtve  the 
plane  of  the  face  announces  a  jiowcrfiil  charRtter,  Tlie 
(iigns  fi)r  Analysis,  Ment^il  Imitation,  Suliliniity,  Con- 
st ructlvencRM,  and  AcmilHitivenetiK  are  most  coiispicn- 
ons,  while,  the  Higns  for  Veneration,  Kxecntiveness, 
Kelf-will,  Observation,  Fonn.  Hize,  Ortler,  I^-ality, 
Weleht.  Memorv  of  Events,  Heason,  and  Intuition  show 
the  talgbest.  d^ree  of  power. 
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chambers  and  halls,  offices,  ordinary  rooms  and  egg  rooms,  floors 
and  ceilings,  pillars,  and  other  appurtenances.* 

Among  the  higher  classes  oi'  animals  the  capacity  for  prompt 
decision  and  action  is  found  the  best-develoi»ed  among  the  car- 
nivora,  whose  muscular  systems  are  dominant.    The  action  of 
prompt  and  decisive  Self-will  is  manifested  by  the  higher  classes 
of  carnivorous  birds,  the  eagle,  condor,  and  falcon,  for  example,  I 
and  in  all  of  these  creatures  the  muscular  system  is  dominant  ! 
The  projecting  convex  eye,  the  curved  beak  and  talons,  the  keel-  ! 
like  breast-bone,  and  the  curved  back  alike  denote  the  suprcmacy 
of  the  muscles  and  the  will.    These  birds  have  the  power  for  I 
intense  concentration  of  all  the  faculties  at  one  time.    They  will  i 
hover  over  a  lake  or  field,  watching  with  all  the  intensity  of  their  \ 
minds,  and  finally  at  a  favorable  moment  swoop  down  with  a  tre-  i 
mendous  ruvsh  and  seize  their  i)rey.    Such  spontaneous  concentra-  j 
tion  requires  something  more  than  brain  or  nerves,  bones  or  lungs. 
Nothing  but  the  muscles  could  manifest  such  force,  promptness,  ; 
concentration,  and  spontaneity. 

The  knowledge  which  can  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of 
animal  and  human  physiognomies  as  to  the  origin  of  the  "  will " 
exceeds  in  practicality  all  of  the  numerous  and  labored  metaphysi- 
cal essays  on  the  subject  which  have  been  written.  A  comparison 
of  the  s^s  of  Self-will  in  the  feces  of  the  most  refined  races  with 
those  of  the  uncivilized  will  prove  that  a  high  grade  of  Sell-will  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  higher  races  th^n  of  the  lower.  Its  de- 
velopment in  them  is  attended  usually  with  a  great  deal  of  mental 
force.  In  some  instances  so  great  is  this  power  for  decision  and 
self-^issertion  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  talent  The  lowest  races 
of  human  beings  do  not  exhibit  that  development  of  the  nose  where  : 
the  princiiml  sign  for  Self-will  is  situated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
noses  of  the  aboriginal  Australians,  the  Tahitians,  many  African 
tribes,  and  many  Mongolians  and  others  disclose  very  great  depres- 
sion of  this  portion  of  the  nose.  This  comparison  of  the  civilized 
with  the  uncivilized  races  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  Self-will  is  a 
high  faculty,  and  related  to  and  influencing  the  most  important 
timts  of  character.  Its  situation  being  between  the  executive  and 
mechanical  faculties  shows  that  it  is  the  pivot,  so  to  speak,  around 
which  all  these  conspicuous  traits  cluster,  and  upon  which  they  are 
dependent  for  their  power  to  illustrate  most  effectively  their 
activity.  Decision  and  self-ass(?rtion  are  among  the  most  com- 
manding powers  of  the  mind.  Ix>ok,  for  example,  at  the  portnuts 
of  Garil)aldi,  Julius  Cjesar,  Mazzini,  Ericsson,  Humboldt,  Talley- 
rand, Tasso,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Marco  Polo,  David  Living- 

*  Mind  in  the  Lower  AnlmalH,  J.  L.  Lindsay,  M.D.,  vol  1,  p.  6fc 
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stone,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Catherine  II  of  Russia, 
Elizabeth  Barret  Browninjjj,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  hundreds  of 
others  known  to  fame,  and  you  will  become  convinced  that  t)iis 


There  are  many  men  and  women,  whose  facial  records  prove 
them  to  be  possessed  of  large  Self-will,  whose  successful  career 
demonstrates  that  this  one  faculty  alone  has  served  to  make  their 
other  traits  conspicuous,  which,  without  the  aid  of  a  talented  degree 
of  Self-will  would  never  have  given  their  acts  and  works  the  atten- 
tion which  they  have  gained. 

Self-will  is  a  mental  facidty,  and  belongs  to  the  miml  of 
the  mitsclea.  The  plan  of  this  system  ascribes  to  each  foculty  a 
representation  in  the  brain,  but  disagrees  somewhat  with  the 
phrenological  method  of  locahzing  signs  of  character  u^ran  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  with  the  restricted  view  that  the 
entire  mind  is  shut  up  in  the  skull,  and  mainly  discoverable  by 
the  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

Many  of  the  secondary  signs  of  Self-will  are  discovered  in  the 
several  muscles  of  the  body,  most  particularly  in  the  muscles  of 
the  neck.  All  sorts  of  corroborative  signs  are  found  scattered  all 
over  the  self-willed  individual  or  animal,  for  wherever  the  back  of 
the  neck  is  foil — developed  in  muscle — the  eyes  are  found  to  be 
convex  and  lai^e,  and  this  is  a  sign  of  muscular  power,  as  observed 
in  the  bull,  whose  thick  neck  and  bulging  eyes  are  indicative  of 
strength  and  blind,  unreasoning  will.  Of  the  characteristics  which 
may  be  discerned  in  necks  of  the  opposite  conformation,  Dr.  Cross 
tells  us  that 

The  slender  neck  bespeftks  not  only  weakness  and  timidity,  but  also 
all  the  other  qimlities  which  follow  in  their  train.  The  thick  neck,  on  the 
contrary,  bespeaks  not  only  strength  and  oonrafje,  but  also  all  the  other 
qualities  winch  flow  from  them.  The  former  is  pliable,  alert,  and  calculated 
for  ol^dience.  The  latter  is  stiff  to  a  proverb,  imperious,  and  destined  to 
command.* 

An  excellent  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  the  thick 
neck  of  the  bull  and  the  long,  slim  neck  oi'  the  giraffe.  The 
former,  secure  in  his  abundant  strength,  makes  his  presence  known 
by  fearful  bcUowings;  while  the  latter,  timid  as  a  liare,  "has  never 
been  known  to  utter  a  sound"  (Rev.  J.  G.  Wood).  Silence  is 
one  of  the  methods  Nature  uses  to  compensate  the  giraffe  for  lack 
of  strength  and  fleetness,  silence  in  its  case  serving  to  conceal  its 
proximity  ta  dangerous  neighbors.  This  correlation  of  silence 
with  weakness  will  illustrate  my  theory  of  the  law  of  compensation. 

The  facial  sign  for  Self-will  is  more  rare  in  the  physiognomies 

•  An  Attmpt  to  EgteMkh  Ptoyslognomy  on  Soientiflc  Principles,  J.  Crosa,  M.D;7%U&  i 
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of  females  than  in  the  masculine  countenance.  Their  changeful  pur- 
suits and  long-continued  subjection  to  man  have  together  prevented 
the  development  of  any  general  and  marked  degree  of  prompt 
decision  and  self-assertion.  This  long-continued  repression  of 
Self-will  has  resulted  in  an  arrest  of  development  of  this  trait 
Then,  too,  the  hfe  of  woman  in  general  is  made  up  of  constant 
changes, — of  small  occupiitions  or  trivialities ;  very  few,  compara- 
tively, have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  one  grand  and  continuous 
occupation.  Domestic  lile,  wliich  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
majority  of  women,  is  made  up  of  as  many  as  twenty  different  and 
distinct  trades,  hence  it  subjects  women  to  constant  changes  of 
occupations  and  constant  variations  of  mental  states. 

In  tiie  countenances  of  those  persons  who  have  for  many 
years  made  concentrated  efforts  of  the  will  in  a  given  direction 
two  horizontal  wrinkles  across  the  facial  sign  for  Self-will  often 
appear.  Many  eminent  commandei*s,  both  military  and  naval,  as 
well  as  8ui)enntendents,  teachers,  and  workers  in  art,  science,  etc,, 
exhibit  these  wrinkles.  In  some  they  are  quite  deep;  in  others, 
less  so;  but  wherever  observed  they  have  been  caused  by  the 
concent mfed  eii'ovt  of  the  will,  and  thus  show  this  effort  in  the 
mus<;les  which  contribute  their  facial  record.  Phrenologians  term 
this  facidty  "Concentrativeness"  and  "Continuity,"  neither  of 
wliich  expresses  the  action.  It  is  true  that  it  enables  one  who  has 
it  largely  developed  to  place  his  thoughts  and  feelings  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  with  great  force  in  a  given  direction,  but  it  does 
not  give  tliat  continuity  of  action  and  purpose  exhibited  by  the 
faculty  of  Firmness,  This  latter  faculty,  although  drawn  many 
times  from  the  pursuit  of  its  object,  returns  again  and  again,  and 
never  withdraws  from  its  aim  until  it  is  achieved. 

Those  who  are  wanting  in  Self-will  are  measurably  deficient 
in  the  power  to  concentrate  with  force  all  their  thoughts  upon  a 
given  subject,  and  in  writing  or  speaking  wander  away  from  what 
tliey  had  intended  to  express.  It  is  tlie  same  with  the  speaker 
who,  with  perhaps  largo  intellectual  acquirements  but  with  small 
Sell-will,  fails  to  hold  before  liis  mind  all  that  he  desires  to  express, 
simply  because  be  larks  the  ready  force  of  will  to  use  at  that 
moment.  And  this  explanation  serves  to  show  how  Self-will  is  so 
essential  a  component  of  the  character  of  great  actors. 

This  sign  (of  wrinkles)  is  never  observed  in  childhood.  The 
former  sii^n  of  height  of  tlie  muscle  where  it  joins  the  forehead  is 
indicated  in  childhood  where  there  is  a  large  degree*  of  inherited 
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railroads,  laying  cables,  erecting  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  cathedrals, 
founding  and  managing  communities  and  governments,  and  in  all 
undertakings  in  art  and  inventions  requiring  persistent  exercise  of 
tlie  will,  disclose  height  at  tlie  root  of  tlie  nose.  In  many  faces  in 
which  tliis  sign  is  large,  the  sign  for  Firmness  (another  sort  of 
will)  is  often  small  or  only  average,  and  the  chin  in  this  case  will  be 
somewhat  receding.  In  rare  instances  both  of  these  will  be  large 
in  tlie  same  face,  and  this  combination  gives  an  exceedingly  set, 
willful,  and  obdurate  character.  A  proiier  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  action  of  Self-will  and  Firmnt^ss,  both  of  wliich 
express  a  personal  force  and  reveal  a  great  deal  of  selfliootl^ — not 
selfishness  necessarily,  for  whether  these  traits  will  result  in  selfish- 
ness depends  upon  other  faculties  in  combination.  Now,  Firmness 
is  evolved  from  the  bony  system  and  ojjeratcd  by  its  action.  Will 
is  changeable,  shifting,  and  spontaneous  in  its  action  and  movement ; 
one  moment  in  pursuit  of  an  object,  now  against  it,  according  to 
the  impulse  received;  wbile  bone  is  immovable  and  contributes  by 
its  solidity  of  structure  and  reliabihty  to  resist  and  overcome  by  a 
steady^  firm  pressure,  or  rather  by  its  capacity  for  quiet,  i)ersistent 
action  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  It  is,  hence,  better  adapted  to 
the  investigation  and  expression  of  law,  rule,  and  the  truths  of 
Nature,  while  muscle  is,  by  virtue  of  its  flexibility  and  curving 
nature,  better  adapted  to  work  in  art  and  to  express  emotions,  as 
in  acting  and  oratory,  or  to  delineate  them  with  the  pen,  as  in 
dramatic  writing,  fiction,  and  poetry.  One  must  be  able  to  feel 
or  imagine  the  faculties  of  rage,  love,  sorrow,  or  destruction  in 
order  to  depict  them,  and  bony  people  are  not  as  emotional  and 
pissionate  as  are  the  muscular  classes,  neither  have  they  as  nice 
an  apparatus  for  illustrating  passions.  Self-will,  pure  and  simple, 
does  not  require  that  one  consistent  and  persistent  course  of  action, 
either  mental  or  manual,  should  be  pursued.  It  may  be  exercised 
one  hundred  times  a  day  in  opposition  or  in  many  diverse  pursuits 
or  parts  of  a  pursuit, — now,  in  a  tempestuous  burst  of  anger; 
again,  in  as  vehement  an  expression  of  love;  now,  ir.  a  sublime 
flight  of  oratory,  or,  again,  in  a  long-sustained,  five-act  tragedy, 
where  all  the  passions  are  in  turn  "torn  to  tatters."  These  varied 
states  of  mind  require  muscular  force,  enthusiasm,  heat,  and  cer- 
tainly great  changeability,  for  any  dominating  passion  long  sus- 
tained would,  by  its  intensity,  wreck  the  constitution  of  the  one 
thus  exercising  it.  The  reason  why  actors  do  not  thus  make  havoc 
with  their  constitutions  is  because  they  do  not  really  and  fully  feel 
the  emotions  which  they  endeavor  to  represent.  They  only  ffi'mu- 
late  the  feeling.  Then,  too,  muscle  is  not  sensitive  like  nerves;  in 
fact,  musde  is.to  a  degree  unfeeling.  ,  ,,GooQle 
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It  is  only  by  closely  analyzing  every  quality  and  condition  of 
a  tissue  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  true  basis  of  mind  and  mentai 
action.  Each  mental  trait  has  its  own  ■personal  force  and  manner 
of  expressing  itself.  Selfishness  is  more  apt  to  be  revealed  by 
those  in  whom  the  vegetative  system  is  dominant,  for  the  reason 
that  this  system  is  one  of  negative  self-indulgence  and  does  not 
bring  into  action  any  of  the  animal  (towers,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
bones  and  muscles,  excejit  in  a  most  limited  degree,  as  in  the 
use  of  the  hands  in  reaching  for  food,  etc.;  while  tlie  love  of 
motion  which  inheres  in  the  muscular  system  expresses  itself  in 
art  in  some  form  or  otlier.  In  tlie  characters  of  all  the  great 
creative  artists  and  actors  Self-will  is  one  of  their  most  prominent 
traits;  being  endowed  with  a  fine  quality  and  quantity  of  muscle, 
they  exhibit  in  tlieir  countenances  all  the  signs  of  character 
wliich  muscle  creates,  and  if  one  make  an  examination  of  a 
score  or  more  of  the  pliysiognomies  or  portraits  of  the  greatest 
artists  and  actors,  he  will  find  the  sign  for  Self-will  most  con- 
spicuously developed,  as  well  as  all  tlie  other  signs  which  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  muscle.  Actors  most  especially  need 
the  reactive  power  of  tlie  muscles  to  enable  them  to  sustain  by 
a  supreme  effort  of  the  will  a  character  foreign  to  tlieir  own 
through  the  long  plays  of  the  gi^at  masters  of  the  drama;  and, 
when  the  long-sustained  part  is  concluded,  the  actor  must  he  able 
by  the  same  muscular  power  to  relieve  the  tension  of  one  set  of 
muscles  by  calling  into  action  quite  another  set,  and  herein  lies 
the  secret  of  the  actor's  skill. 

If  the  brain  and  nervous  system  were  called  into  play  in 
acting  to  the  extent  that  the  mus(des  are,  and  the  burden  of  the 
emotions  expressed  fidl  upon  the  brain  and  nerves  (supposing  the 
brain  and  nerves  competent  to  express  emotion),  the  actor  would 
scarcely  survive  the  representation  of  one  grand  drama  Hke 
"Elizabetli,"  "Marie  Stuart,"  "Richelieu,"  or  "Julius  Csesar." 
The  current  idea  that  the  brain  is  all-powerful  in  promoting  artistic 
effort  is  wholly  erroneous,  for  without  a  fine  quality  of  the  muscles 
no  tbrm  of  art  could  be  manifested.  It  is  tnie  that  a  suitable 
brain  for  judffing  of  art-work  must  be  one  attribute  of  an  artist, 
but  a  love  and  appreciation  of  art  merely  may  and  often  does  exist 
with  little  capacity  for  executing  art.  Such  people  may  make 
good  art-critics,  but  cannot  carry  on  art-works  through  absence  of 
the  necessary  muscular  mechanism. 

Now,  although  muscle  gives  to  the  character  its  power  for 
exiiibiting  will,  a  suitable  brain-and-bone  system  must  be  had, 
when  consecution,  imagination,  completeness,  and  amplification  are 
required;  and  this  we  observe  in  the  physio^on^  ^  J^ose  who 
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have  led  the  world  in  creative  art,  invention,  and  literature,  in 
grand  material  enterprises,  and  in  scientific  discovery.  I  offer  as 
proofs  of  this  statement  the  faces  and  biographies  of  all  such 
characters  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Physiognomy  is  rich  in 
proofs  of  its  basic  principles  and  theories. 

Self-will  is  so  useful  a  faculty  that  I  can  but  recommend  its 
cultivation  (when  deficient)  by  the  same  methods  which  were  used 
by  the  Greeks,  viz.,  by  gymnastic  exercises.  A  thoronjfh  course 
of  physical  culture  will  transform  a  timid,  weak-willed  ('hild  into  a 
character  possessed  of  a  fair  degree  of  will,  resolution,  and 
decision,  and  give  the  necessaiy  courage  to  say  No!  to  vicious 
companions.  Oratory  and  elocution  were  spe(^ial  studies  with 
the  Greeks,  and  are  of  infinite  sernce  in  developing  will.  In  a 
timid  child  or  adult  a  great  deal  of  self-assertion  can  be  aroused 
by  these  studies;  besides,  they  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  brain, 
caiTying  a  great  deal  of  blood  to  the  head  by  the  practice  of  loud 
tones  and  the  development  of  the  lungs  by  the  several  processes  of 
pliysical  culture.  The  sign  for  Self-will  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
i'acial  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  physiognomy.  Appeals  to  the  timid 
to  "brace  up"  and  "speak  out"  are  of  slight  avail,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  a  well-trained  muscular  system  the  vacillating,  irreso- 
lute child  will  exhibit  quite  an  improvement  on  his  original  state. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  is  committed  through 
weakness  of  will — more  perhaps  through  weakness  of  some  one 
faculty  than  by  o.  ix>8itivehf  viciom  trait.  A  child  or  adult  (whose 
will  is  so  defective  as  to  be  ovei*powered  by  the  will  of  a  vicious 
companion)  may  not  incline  to  sin  or  vice,  but  will  often  consent 
to  it  through  the  influence  of  a  stronger  will. 

The  habitual  abuse  of  Self-will,  like  all  other  abnormal  mani- 
festations, leaves  its  impress  upon  the  physiognomy.  A  permanent 
scowl  is  one  mark  often  seen  in  willful  children  and  adults ; 
glaring,  disrespectful  looks,  another  mark;  drawing  down  the  cor- 
ners of  the  lower  lip  like  a  carnivorous  animal  is  yet  another  sign 
of  imbalanced  and  unbridled  Self-will.  Self-will  may  manifest 
itself  as  selfish  will,  or  destructive,  revengeful  wiU  (when  revenge, 
viudictiveness,  malice,  and  spite  are  inherited);  these  signs  are 
found  in  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  outline  of  the  nostril, 
causing  it  to  turn  upwai-d,  either  rounding  up  as  though  a  piece 
had  been  bitten  out,  and  exposing  the  interior  of  the  nostril  as  is 
the  case  in  vicious  animals,  or  else  describing  an  acute  angle  or 
acute  arch  in  the  lower  outline  of  the  wing  between  the  tip  of  the 
nose  and  the  place  of  junction  with  tlie  cheek.  These  several 
formations  will  be  found  figured  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Human 
Face,"  under  "  Criminal  Noses."  ^  '  , 
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These  peculiar  nasal  forms  denote  varying  degrees  of  selfish 
will,  force,  and  resistance,  and  prove  their  presence  by  acts  of  spite, 
malice,  vindictiveness,  or  deep  revenge.  These  acts  will  exhibit 
the  more  spontaneous  and  desperate  phases  where  the  color  of 
eyes,  hair,  and  complexion  is  deepest,  but  will  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  spite  and  malice  where  the  color  is  lightest. 

In  the  race  of  life  a  good  share  of  Self-will  is  required,  yet  an 
excess  is  dangerous  and  will  defeat  all  one's  good  intentions.  In 
cases  where  there  is  too  little  the  remedy  has  been  pointed  out. 
In  order  to  check  an  excessive  manifestation  of  will  it  is  highly 
essential  that  parents  should  commence  in  early  Ufe^  and  endeavor 
by  a  suitable  diet  to  neutralize  selfishly-willful  tendencies.  Then, 
too,  the  other  traits  in  combination  must  be  leveled  up.  to  balance 
this  excess.  The  affections  must  be  cultivated,  and,  above  all,  the 
conscience  stimulated  and  reason  developed,  and  thus  by  bringing 
up  other  good  faculties  to  a  higher  activity  Self-will  will  sink  into 
the  back^ound  and  become  a  useful  instead  of  a  dangerous  force. 
Children  who  are  allowed  to  indulge  their  will  too  much  may 
become  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye. 

lu  Nature's  great  pharmacopceta  there  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Air,  water,  diet,  rest, 
exercise,  and  self-control  are  the  physicians  that  can  heal  the 
world.  Add  to  these  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  propagation 
of  the  race,  and  we  should  soon  have  a  world  so  delightful  to  Uve 
in  that  we  would  prefer  to  remain  here  rather  than  risk  the 
chances  of  existence  elsewhere. 

CREDENCIVENESS. 
"Let  us  have  truth  for  authority,  not  authority  for  truth." 

Definition. — ^Belief  in  hearsay  evidence,  histoiy,  ti-adition, 
receptivity,  biography,  and  in  the  laws  of  Nature ;  love  of  novelty, 
and  a  desire  to  hear  the  "  news." 

An  excess  of  Credenciveness  creates  childish  credulity,  gross 
superstition,  belief  in  the  impossible,  unreal,  and  imaginary,  and 
gives  a  taste  for  fables  and  works  of  imagination ;  begets  behef 
in  dreams,  ghosts,  witches,  fairies,  demons,  sprites,  omens,  charms, 
spells,  fortune-telling,  and  incantations.  It  makes  one  a  prey  to 
frauds  and  impostors,  and  gives  rise  to  belief  in  the  supernatural 
power  of  priest,  pope,  and  prophet,  which  in  the  Indian  is  shown 
by  his  confidence  in  the  "  medicine-man,"  and  in  undeveloped  races 
is  manifested  by  their  childish  and  unreasonable  beliefs  in  the 
sanctity  and  power  of  certain  objects,  animals,  and  images. 

A  deficlenc?/  causes  skepticism  and  unbehef,  and  makes  one 
doubt  or  reject  all  evidence,  even  of  the  most  unimpeachable  sort; 
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it  destroys  confidence  among  friends  and  associates,  and  causes  one 
to  be  non-progressive. 

Facial  and  Bodth/  Signs. — A  conspicuous  ^ial  record  of 
Credenciveness  is  found  in  the  height  of  the  eyebrow  above  the  eye 
at  its  inner  terminus,  also  by  a  high  arching  of  tlie  brow  at  this 
point.  In  the  Mongolian  race,  and  in  other  superstitious  races, 
the  eyebrow  at  its  inner  terminus  stands  so  far  away  from  the  eye 
as  to  leave  a  wide  space  between  it  and  the  eye,  and  seems  to  divide 
the  forchead  in  half.  Another  sign  is  the  wide-oj)en  eye,  wide- 
open  hands,  and  ears  stretching  forward.  Tlie  mouth  in  children, 
undeveloped  persons,  rustics,  and  uncultivated  people  oix-ns  in  as- 
tonishment and  wonder  at  anything  new  or  strange.  Wonder, 
amazement,  and  astonishment  relax  the  muscles,  as  evidenced  by 
opening  of  the  eyes,  etc. 

Description  of  Credenciveness. — This  trait  has  been  named 
"Wonder,"  "Spirituality,"  " Marvelousncss,"  and  "Faith,"  none 
of  which  express  its  real  office  and  normal  action.  Its  real  use, 
nnperverted,  is  to  give  confidence  in  what  is  written  and  spoken, 
as,  for  example,  in  history,  tradition,  teaching,  oratory,  pi-eaching, 
and  current  news.  It  is  found  most  largely  developed  in  Oriental 
races,  such  as  the  Chinese,  Turks,  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Hindoos, 
as  well  as  among  other  uncivilized  tribes.  It  is  a  mttscular 
(rait  and  is  Ibund  dominant  in  the  muscular  races  of  people,  as 
above  mentioned.  The  arching  of  the  et/ehrma,  as  is  seen  in  poets, 
painters,  prophets,  seers,  and  dreamers,  is  added  proof  of  its  mus- 
cular origin.  The  wide-open  eye  is  another  sign,  for  whore  the 
muscular  system  domiiiates,  or  is  one  of  the  controlling  systems  of 
the  body,  arching  of  the  brow  and  fullness  of  the  eye  is  observa- 
ble. Its  action  and  apjxjarance  are  just  the  opposite  to  that  of  Ob- 
servation. This  faculty  draws  down  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye- 
brow, and  instead  of  relying  upon  hearsay  evidence  observes  for 
itself,  and  thus  substitutes  a  practical  demonstration  for  recorded 
or  verbal  description.  The  development  of  the  eye-bones  causes 
the  eyebrows  to  assume  a  horizontal  appearance,  and  this  is  tlie 
form  most  commonly  observed  in  practical  characters,  such  as  me- 
chanics and  scientists,  who  are  so  constituted  as  to  demand  proof 
before  belief,  or  who  insist  upon  having  reoftonahh  evidence  of 
everything.  Where  Credenciveness  is  uncommonly  developed,  or 
where  it  overbalances  the  reason  and  practical  traits,  it  begets  a 
love  of  the  wonderful  and  superstitious,  and  those  in  whom  it  is 
large  will  place  implicit  reliance  in  all  wonderfid  and  improbable 
narrations,  such  as  relate  to  ghosts,  spirits,  and  "great-snake" 
stories.  Many  persons  of  good  judgment  in  all  the  affairs  of 
every-day  life  will  accept  as  a  religious  belief  statements,  foimded 
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Upon  the  impossible,  and  which  truth  and  reason  show  to  be 
such. 

This  faculty  is  universal,  and  is  found  in  degrees  ranging  all 
the  wiiy  from  its  letjifiitutfe  action^  viz.,  a  belief  in  liistory  and  well- 
authenticated  facts,  to  childish  credulity  and  belief  in  the  impossi- 
ble, in  fairies,  ghosts,  genii,  and  dragons.  Those  who  possess  a 
very  large  degree  of  Uiis  trait  rely  upon  the  power  of  charms. 

omens,  incantations,  and 
lucky  and  unlucky  num- 
bers and  days;  or  Ix'Hcvc 
in  the  sanctity  of  cei*taiu 
biixls,  beasts,  and  insects. 
"  Plain  sense  will  influence 
half  a  score  of  |K'ople  at 
most,  while  mysterj*  will 
lead  millions  by  the  nose," 
said  liOrd  Bohngbroke. 

The  facial  signs  for 
this  faculty  are  conspicuous 
in  the  pliysiognomies  of 
Joiin  of  Arc,  Bajazet,  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  and  Schamyl,  a 
prophet  and  military  leader 
oftheCircassians;  also  Pope 
Alexander,  Swedenboig, 
Mol  1  a  m  med,  and  other 
great."  believers" and  super- 
stitious leaders.  In  the 
faces  of  scientists  the  sign 
for  Oredonciveness  is  so 
small  as  not  to  be  percep- 
tible. Why  shoidd  we  be- 
lieve anything  without  rni- 
sotmhle  evidence  when  the 
proof  is  so  easily  obtained? 
The  world  is  full  of  trutlis 
and  is  founded  on  truth.  Were  not  the  laws  of  Nature  regulated 
by  mathematical  precision  the  world  could  not  remain  in  its 
orbit  one  minute.  If  one  make  the  pursuit  of  truths — of  demon- 
strable facts — his  great  aim,  he  will  gatlior  an  immense  amount 
of  the  most  interesting  knowledge ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
pursues  myths,  fictions,  falsities,  and  fables,  his  mind  will  resemble 
a  dust-heap, — nothing  of  any  value  will  he  found  in  it.  Truth  is 
good  enough  for  anybody  and  needs  no  spicing,  haX  to  those  with 
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Fio.  S7. -JOANNA  HOITTHrOTT.    (Foonrer  op  a 
Kelioious  8kct,  Fanatic,  Pboi'ubtkss,  and 

iMPUSTUIt.) 

Bom  In  Rneluid  17S0.  Priiic-ipal  facial  siRii.  Treclen- 
cIvcneHs.  oliown  by  bi'l);lit  of  tli<>  Inner <>ii<l  of  tlie  t>vr- 
hrow  rmm  tlie  eye.  The  liiw  nf  the  curve  irovenui  this 
face.  The  ilmiieHtic  fitcultien  are  well  deHiiol.  Iiove  <>t 
lloine,  Ileiievoleiice.  and  I'lilrintlum  are  marked  ;  I;")ve 
of  Votinc  verv  laixe :  Amallveiirss  nominal;  t'onseien- 
tioiisnesH  hardly  a veriige.  Thore  is  too  much  soft  tissue 
and  too  little  bone  in  this  <>n;aii]sm  to  create  great  In- 
tegrity. Friendship,  8«;lf -esteem.  Ui'Spitality,  and  Ajv 
imibativenesf  arelnrKe.  In  the  nose  the  sif^ns  for  Human 
Nature,  Ideality.  Analvs  s,  Mental  Imitation,  Venera- 
tion, .and  Self-will  nre  well  dctlneil.  Theregliin  aluiutthe 
eyes  ht  verv  peculiar.  Form  and  Size  are  woiiderrullvde- 
vel'ipod.  Credencivene'-f'  is  very  apparent.  It  wa.t  tliese 
traits  whleh  cnableil  her  to  Kee  visions,  which  Hlie 
palmed  off  upon  her  followers  as  eomlne  from  Gud. 
Tlie  eiirve  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  almomml  and  shows 
agreeable  deceit.  Iler  Memory  nf  Eventsand  Ij:mi;iiaKe 
were  larfte  All  this  arUlod  to  a  very  niiipnetic  presence 
niatle  her  the  surcessful  lea<ler  of  a  niyfiie  religion. 
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large  Credencivencss  a  wonderful  narration  without  a  ^in  of  truth 
in  it  is  more  attractive  than  the  most  demonstrable  circumstance. 

Credencivencss  has  its  uses  in  tlic  artistic  mind,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  works  of  poets,  artists,  and  painters,  as  it  leads  to  a 
love  of  the  wonderful  as  distinguislied  from  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime.   It  is  a  siKJcies  of  imagination  devoted  to  the  creation  and 
representation  of  a  class  of  ideas  resulting  in  such  works  as  Dante's 
"Inferno,"  Dore*s  illustra- 
tion of  the  same,  and  Poe's 
"Raven."     It  influenced 
largely  the  works  of  Mil- 
ton, Tasso,  and  Shakes- 
peare, The  pictures  |)ainted 
by  some  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  art  prove  Creden- 
civencss to  be  one  element 
in  the  characters  of  artistic 
genius.    It  is  well  wrought 
out  in  the  following  great 
paintings :    "  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,"  by  Ra- 
phael; "St.  Micliael  Slay- 
insr  Satan,"  by  Schoen ; 
"The  Vision  of  St.  Ber- 
nard," by  Murillo ;  "  Pro- 
phecy of  the  Sybil,"  by 
Poruzzi ;  and  hi  the  classic 
works  representing  "  Bel- 
lerophou  Slaying  the  Chi- 
mjera,"   "  Hercidcs  and 
Cerberus,"  and  the  "  Lao- 
coon."  The  age  of  art  was 
replete  with  paintings,  stat- 
uary, poems,    plays,  and 
books  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  weird,  grotesque,  miraculous,  and  impossible  acts  of 
saints  and  sinners,  as  well  as  of  sat}  rs,  gorgons,  and  other  unreal 
beings,  which  have  been  believed  in  by  millions  of  people.  The 
age  of  art  was  a  mmcnlar  age  and  produced  numerous  singular 
faiths,  and  these  led  to  univeraal  superetition,  which  the  science  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  slowly  yet  surcly  dispelling.    We  are 
coming  up  into  the  1>ony  age, — ^the  age  of  science,  truth,  integrity, 
and  actuality ;  hence,  squareness,  solidity,  and  angularity  are 
required  instead  of  curves  and  flexibility.   Bony  races  have  less 
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FlQ.  88.— ROBERT  SOrTlIKY.   (LiTKliATOH  AND 

I'OBT  LAUKEATE.) 


Born  in  Enelnnd,  1774.  ConHpipunun  farlol  »f(nit  Cre- 
icIvencHS,  shown  by  hieli  arrtiiiig  of  tlit;  Inner  end  of 
tlio  eyebrow.    The  law  of  tlie  curvt'  Kovernt)  this  coun- 


tetiance.  All  of  the  siRnn  of  nrtisiic  tiUeiit  nre  ini- 
prpssi><l  In  tlie  nmncroim  ciirvi-ii  of  thiH  c<iiiiiti-nanrp. 
The  <liinj)l<'(l  cbin,  the  cnrvilineiir  lipss,  the  jieouliHrltic!* 
of  the  tip  of  the  mi.'^e,  the  c<invex  eyea,  eiirved  eye- 
brows, dnini.'itif  jaw,  and  cnrly  hair  annonnce  the 
artint.  The  slRiia  for  Patri<)tisnC  Love  of  Home.  Be- 
nevolcnee.  Amatlveni'ss,  l.ove  of  Youne.  Amiroljative- 
uesa.  Modesty,  and  Hi'lf-csteein  are  well  denned.  The 
nose  exhibits  ^eat  Intel lertual  powers.  The  sIetis  for 
Hojie,  Analysis,  Mental  Iniiialion,  Ideality,  Snhllniity, 


Constnictiveneaff,  Acquisitiveness,  Veneration,  Kxeen- 
tiveness.  and  Self-will  are  all  prominent;  while  Pres- 
cience, 0  red  en  civ  en  ess.  Color,  Form.  Kize,  Memory  of 


Kvente,  Music.  Mental  drdcr,  and  Intuition  are  pre- 
eminent. The  outline  of  the  face  taken  as  a  whole  and 
of  each  feature  separately  suggests  great  originality  aud 
literary  talent. 
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Credenciveness  than  tlie  muscular  races,  which  are  the  most  credu- 
lous and  confiding,  and  most  easily  imposed  upon,  especially  by  any- 
thing that  has  a  flavor  of  the  wonderful,  romantic,  and  improbable, 
A  beggar  who  presents  himself  to  such  characters  is  always  more 
sure  of  success  if  he  relate  an  improbable,  untruthful,  or  marvelous 
account  of  liimself ;  while  one  with  a  true,  plain,  matter-of-lact 
story  would  fail  entirely  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  The  muscular 
races  exhibit  tlie  very  hciglit  and  intensity  of  this  faculty.  It  shows 
in  their  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  and  impracticable  religious 
theories;  in  their  belief  in  charms,  incantations,  spells,  omens, 
oracles,  visions,  prophecies,  and  miraculous  occurrences ;  and  by 
their  love  of  the  weird,  grotesque,  romantic,  sentimental,  and  im- 
aginative in  art  and  literature.  They  are  correspondingly  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  scientific  thought  or  mechaniail  ability, 
of  practicality  and  accurate  observation,  and  of  all  the  faculties 
which  are  present  with  the  bony  system ;  hence,  they  are  one  grade 
lower  in  evolution  than  the  bony  races.  Their  literature  is  charac- 
terized by  symbolism,  by  metaplioric  and  mystic  language,  such  as 
only  the  inliiginative  and  superstitious  can  enjoy,  for  comprehend 
it  they  cannot.  It  is  so  overladen  with  monstrous  and  mysticd 
ideas  that  no  mind  can  fathom  it,  as,  for  example,  the  Vedas  of 
the  Brahmin,  the  Zend  Avesta  of  the  Persian,  the  Koran  of  the 
Mohammedan,  and  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  not  to  mention 
later  literatures  and  religious  theories  which  contain  much  of  the 
mysterious,  absurd,  and  impossible,  borrowed  from  the  old  pagan 
religions.  This  class  of  literature  does  not  obtain  to  any  great 
extent  among  the  bony  races;  neither  do  they  believe  in  miracles, 
as  formerly ;  for  science  is  fast  explaining  by  law  what  has  long 
seemed  to  be  miraculous,  and  "  mii*acles,"  Kenan  tells  us,  "  aie 
never  performed  in  a  country  where  people  do  not  believe  in 
miracles."  As  evolution  brings  humanity  up  to  a  higher  grade 
"  Earth  outgrows  the  mystic  fancies  sung  beside  her  in  her  youth." 
Nearly  all  religious  theories  of  the  Orient,  as  well  as  a  large  part 
of  its  hteraturc,  are  simply  stupendous  and  barbaric  nonsense,  or  a 
"  license  of  imagination"  which  logic  and  the  laws  of  Nature  can 
disprove  and  will  dispel. 

The  best  use  to  which  we  can  put  our  Credenciveness  is  to 
have  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  the  laws  of  Grod  as  shown  through 
the  laws  of  Nature,  for  these  laws  are  infallible,  and  Nature  has 
labeled  everything  so  plainly  that  if  we  will  but  use  our  powers  of 
ohsermtion  instead  of  faith  and  credenciveness  we  shall  be  able  to 
demonMraie  all  that  we  need  to  know,  and  thus  we  shall  be  spared 
the  vague  uncertainties  of  the  overcredidous.  Children  who  have 
inherited  this  faculty  in  a  laxge  degree  will  be  fond  of  fairy  tales 
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and  descriptions  of  the  wonders  of  Nature.  Where  this  trait  is 
excessive  it  should  be  led  and  trained  to  a  useful  purpose,  and  his- 
tory, biography,  and  accounts  of  natural  phenomena  should  be 
substituted  for  the  wonders  that  these  minds  crave.  Teach  them 
/acfo,  but  let  them  be  presented  in  an  entertaining  manner.  I  am 
sure  that  an  investigation  of  Nature's  works  will  aiford  sufficient 
scope  for  all  the  marvelousness  in  a  child's  mind.  Teach  them  the 
growth  of  the  sponge,  coral,  and  polyp ;  unfold  to  them  the  mar^ 
vels  and  beauties  of  the  sea-anemone,  sea-urchin,  octopus,  and 
argonaut.  Furnish  them  with  a  magic-lantern,  a  fioroscope,  and  a 
microscope,  and  allow  their  youthful  minds  to  expand  in  the  light 
of  Nature's  trntlia^  which  are  as  marvelous  and  wonderful  as  the 
fables  of  old,  and  which  can  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  children 
in  a  manner  as  fascinating  as  are  the  fairy  tales  and  novels,  which, 
if  read  unrestrainedly  in  youth,  will  surely  bear  the  fruits  of  im- 
piacticahty  and  disappointment  in  age.  The  hope  of  the  world  is 
in  our  youth,  and  just  "  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined ;  ** 
hence,  I  say,  give  to  our  youth  the  marveU  and  wonders  of  Nature 
upon  which  to  feed  the  taste  for  the  marvelous,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  a  race  of  trained  .scientists  and  naturalists.  This  course, 
adopted  in  youth,  will  produce  innocent,  truthful,  and  pure-minded 
men  and  women.  I  know  of  nothing  which  so  cultivates  the  moral 
sense,  purity,  and  truth  as  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
as  now  written  for  children  by  our  talented  authors  they  are  sim- 
X>lified  and  made  interesting  to  any  child  not  already  corrupted  and 
vitiated  by  a  course  of  novels  and  fiiiry  tales.  It  is  a  notable  cir- 
cumstance that  the  great  naturalists  and  scientists  of  the  world, 
such  as  Newton,  Humboldt,  Herschel,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Darwin, 
and  others  of  the  same  pursuits,  have  led  lives  of  such  innocence 
and  purity,  truth  and  integrity,  as  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
best  of  the  earth.  They  are  examples  worthy  of  imitation.  A  life- 
long study  of  the  laws  and  truths  of  God  as  shown  in  Nature 
would  seem  best  adapted  to  develop  the  sense  of  truth  and  moraliii/ 
in  the  human  mind.  Scientists  and  mechanicians  present  in  their 
moral  characters  a  grade  of  integrity  not  surpassed  by  any  class. 

The  Oriental  religions  have  fostered  a  love  for  the  marvel- 
ous, and  a  perusal  of  many  of  their  dogmas,  doctrines,  and 
beliefs  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  sane  and  common-sense 
person.  The  Romish  church  was  the  great  patron  of  art  during 
its  supremacy,  and  thus  it  is  that  most  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  are  representations  of  its  legends,  traditions,  and  miracles, 
which  are  firmly  believed  in  by  the  devotees  of  that  faith.  Faith, 
not  evidence,  is  the  crowning  virtue  of  all  religions.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  the  human  &imily  that  demonatrcMe  truth  is  not  the 
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groundwork  of  all  religions,  more  especially  as  the  works  of  God 
are  teeming  with  truth.  A  certain  degree  of  faith  and  credence  is 
essential  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  child  ought  to 
believe  in  his  parents  and  teachers,  the  citizen  in  his  rulers,  and  the 
people  in  their  moral  guides,  but  all  these  classes  should  be  able  to 
prove  and  show  by  conscientious  conduct  that  this  confidence  is  not 
misplaced.  Fortune-tellers,  astrologers,  and  so-called  prophets  de- 
pend upon  an  unl)alanced  condition  of  Credenciveness  for  their 
success.  No  class  of  people  is  more  easily  du[>ed  and  cheated  than 
they,  for  they  are  very  responsive  to  the  dominant  faculty  of 
their  own  nature.  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  one  is  most 
easily  influenced  by  the  action  in  others  of  the  traits  which  are 
strongest  in  himself,  and  no  impostor,  fortune-teller,  or  prophet 
could  long  succeed  who  was  lacking  in  the  elements  of  superstition 
and  credulity.    Sir  Walter  Scott  remarked  that 

No  man  ever  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  public  as  a  sui>erDatural 
personage  who  was  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  dupe  of  his  own  imiwsture. 

This  exposition  of  the  rationale  of  Credenciveness  instructs  us 
how  essential  it  is  that  we  should  possess  faculties  which  are  in 
tliemselves  trne, — that  is  to  say,  eyes  which  are  perfect  in  their 
mechanical  construction,  possessing  the  capacity  for  correct  vision, 
and  set  straitjM  in  their  orbits;  ears  whose  structure  is  such 
as  to  receive  accurately  the  impressions  made  upon  them ;  and  a 
clear  skin,  sensitive  to  all  external  sensations  of  touch  and  tem- 
perature,— in  order  that  this  extensive  menial  sense  shall  conduce 
to  correct  feelings.  The  senses  of  scent  and  taste,  wljen  normal^ 
assist  in  distinguishing  odors  and  flavors,  and  thus  all  of  the  so- 
called  five  senses  contribute  to  integrity,  or  wholeneas  and  sound- 
ness; in  other  words,  triteness  of  all  the  sense-organs,  and  tnieness, 
straightness,  and  rectitude  (from  the  Latin  word  rectus^  right)  must 
be  the  condition  of  all  the  senses  of  the  mind  and  body  in  order  to 
gain  cori^t  impressions  and  right  ideas  of  all  subjects.  Now,  these 
straight  and  true  sensations  and  ideas  proceed  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously from  straight  and  true  bodies,  and  not  from  crooked  or 
warped  bodies  or  features.  Hence,  education  as  to  trueness,  up- 
rightness, and  straightness  of  conduct  and  thought  will  not  erwU- 
cate  inherited  crookedness,  but  will  no  doubt  modify  considerably 
the  tendencies  to  crooked  and  erratic  action  and  speech.  "Wlieu 
one  is  able  to  perceive  and  hear  everything  correctly,  he  is  most 
liable  to  repeat  in  his  works  and  language  the  same  true  principles, 
and,  as  truth  and  straightness  are  underlying  principles  in  Nature's 
laws,  the  straightcr  the  body  and  features,  the  more  nearly  correct 
will  be  his  conceptions  of  duty,  religion,  and  science.  Crooked 
muscles,  or  even  the  tendency  to  curv?  easily,  is  a  childish  condi- 
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tion  relatively,  and  those  nations,  races,  and  individuals  who  are 
''believers"  in  very  marvelous  religions  are  those  that  ciu-ve  easily, 
heuce  are  liable  to  have  ideas  which  are  curved,  warped,  or  askew, 
as  compared  to  the  straight  and  true  ideas  of  those  more  rectan- 
gular in  form  and  more  solid  and  reliable  in  structure,  as  are 
the  osseous  races  and  individuals.  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he" 
is  true  as  regaixls  his  mind  and  body.  As  a  man  is  formed,  so  will 
his  thought  and  morals  partake  of  the  same  conformation.  For 
example,  an  analysis  of  the  forms  of  different  poets  and  a  com- 
parison of  their  works  corroborate  the  theory  of  straiglitness  and 
curvativeness.  Contrast  the  writings  and  form  of  Whittier  with 
the  writings  and  form  of  Dante.  The  former  gives  us  truthful 
yet  charming  descriptions  of  life  and  rural  scenery,  clotlied  in 
rhythmic  and  melodious  language,  while  his  descriptions  are  so 
tme  to  Nature  that  one  can  see  the  winding  of  the  brook,  hear  the 
song  of  the  sky-lark,  inhale  the  odor  of  the  new-mown  hay,  per- 
ceive the  glistening  dewdrops,  and  hear  the  murmuring  of  the 
insect  world  as  he  pictures  them  with  his  pen.  But  all  are  tme, 
yet  made  ideal  and  vivid  by  the  touch  of  his  genius.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  descriptions  of  I^nte,  in  his  "  Vision  of  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Paradise,"  are  most  false  and  exaggemted,  and  deal  with  all 
sorts  of  supernatural  personages  and  conditions.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable that  the  faculty  of  Credenciveness,  as  developed  in  most 
\)oets  and  painters,  outworks  in  descriptions  of  the  horrible  and 
grotesque  rather  than  of  the  beautiful  and  supernal.  The  following 
portraiture  of  a  character  in  Dante*s  "Hell"  will  illustrate  his 
peculiar  phase  of  the  marvellous  or  Credenciveness  in  excess: — 


How  pflEisIng  strange  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  did  spy 

Upon  his  head  three  faces,  one  in  front 

Of  hue  vermilion,  th'  otlicr  two  with  this 

Midway  each  shoulder  joined,  and  at  the  crest 

Two  niiglity  wings,  enoimous  as  became 

A  bird  so  vjist.    Sails  never  such  I  saw 

Oiitstretch'd  on  the  wide  sea.    No  plumes  had  they. 

But  were  textured  like  a  bat,  and  there 

He  flapped  f  the  air  that  from  him  issued  still 

Three  wings  wherewith  Cocytus  to  its  depth 

Was  fh)zen.    At  six  eyes  he  wept  I   The  tears 

Adown  three  cliinf  distilled  with  bloody  foam. 

At  every  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  champed. 

Bruised  as  with  ponderons  engine,  so  that  three 

Were  in  this  guise  tormented.  * 


A  mind  that  could  conceive  and  externalize  in  verse  such  a 
horrible  being  as  this  must  surely  possess  a  face  quite  difterent 
in  its  aspect  from  that  of  the  mild  and  serene  Quaker-poet,  Whit- 
tier, to  whom  hell,  devils,  and  monsters  are  perfectly  abhorrent 


*  The  Vltion,  Aligbieri  Uantfl,  p.  U& 
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A  comparison  of  the  faces  of  Dante  and  Whittier  by  the  student 
of  physiognomy  will  disclose  the  sources  of  the  different  kinds  of 
talent  exhibited  by  each. 

The  physiognomy  of  Thomas  Carlyle  contrasted  with  that  of 
John  WiUiam  Draper  is  a  study,  and  corroborates  the  wildness  i 
and  originality  of  (iirlyle's  curious  intellect,  as  well  as  the  truth- 1 
loving  disposition  of  Draper.  It  quite  justifies  Mr.  Ruskin's  j 
criticism  of  Carlyle  that  he  was  "  bom  in  the  clouds  and  struck  by  I 
lightning."  j 

A  normal  or  balanced  amount  of  Credenciveness  enables  one 
to  receive  and  discuss  new  ideas  and  methods,  hence  is  alHed  to 
progress.    Adventurers,  navigators,  and  investigators  of  new  and 
untried  principles  are  assisted  greatly  by  the  receptivity  of  their ! 
natures.    Announcement  of  the  discovery  of  vast  quantities  of  gold , 
in  California  led  thousands  of  wonder-loving  and  adventurous  spirits  \ 
to  that  country.  The  result  is  a  community  in  which  the  love  of  the  j 
marvelous  and  sentimental  is  one  very  noticeable  trait,  for  fortune- 
tellers, mediums,  patent-medicine  venders,  and  astrologers  abound,! 
and  all  sorts  of  mystic  philosophies  are  enterta;ined,  their  chief ' 
claim  to  consideration  being  that  they  are  novel  and  mysterious. 
Many,  too,  having  tired  of  the  mysteries  of  orthodox  faiths,  search  i 
about  constantly  for  some  new  and  novel  mystery. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Grimes  says : — 

We  frequently  see  a  spiritualist  who  does  not  believe  in  Christ,  but 
believes  in  A.  J.  Davis ;  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  bat  be 
believes  in  Kate  Fox ;  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Apostles,  but  he  believes 
in  the  Davenport  boys  ;  he  does  not  believe  that  the  omnipotent  God  conUV 
assume  the  human  form  to  make  communications  to  man,  bat  he  believes! 
that  Katie  King,  John  King,  and  any  number  of  dead  savages  can  becomel 
incarnate,  and  exhibit  themselves  to  believers  I*  I 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  man  who  changes  from  any  super-; 
stitious  religion  to  another  one  still  more  so  only  proves  that  tlie! 
strongest  faculties  gain  strength  with  £^e,  and  exhibit  themselves 
accordingly. 

As  receptivity  is  one  of  the  supreme  conditions  of  childhood, 
so  is  it  one  of  the  elements  of  Credenciveness ;  hence,  adapted  to; 
the  reception  and  belief  of  what  is  heard  or  taught  in  the: 
home,  school,  or  church.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  a  wonderfully 
receptive  people,  and  their  mythology  is  replete  with  wonders,: 
miracles,  and  impossible  and  mystic  narrations.  They  were  also 
a  muscular  and  an  artistic  people.  Sculpture  and  orator)'  reached 
their  acme  in  that  era.  They  were  a  philosophic  people,  and  phi- 
losophy is  the  childhood  of  science.  It  precedes  scientific  discovery, 
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and  when  it  is  based  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  it  is  of  great  use  in  illustrating  and  expounding  principles; 
but,  like  the  infant,  it  cannot  stand  alone^  for  philosophy  witliout  a 
basis  of  truth  may  be  the  merest  nonsense :  yet  Greek  philosophy 
was  the  foreranner  of  modem  science ;  astrology  of  astronomy ; 
alchemy  of  chemistry.  These  infantile  developments  had  their 
use  to  humanity,  and  while  their  devotees  were  looking  for  signs 
and  wonders — for  the  "philosopher's  stone"  and  the  "elixir  of 
youth  " — they  stumbled  upon  many  a  truth  which  the  scientific 
spirit  of  this  age  has  wrought  into  a  practical  result. 

Certain  animals  possess  and  exhibit  a  sense  of  the  marvelous, 
and  are  superstitious  in  their  own  fashion.  Dr.  Lindsay  remarks 
on  this  point  that 

Such  animals  as  the  dog  unquestionably  possess  superstition.  It  ex- 
liibits  practically  a  belief  in  tlie  supernatural  or  preternatural.  It  expresses 
alarm  at  apparitions,  spectres,  ghosts ;  tluis,  it  has  been  described  as  regard- 
ing an  owl  as  a  ghost,  and  the  same  kind  of  ghosts  that  are  made  use  of  in 
practical  joking  or  for  more  serious  ends — for  tlie  intimidation  of  man,  and 
that  frighten  him — produce  the  same  effect  sometimes,  at  least,  on  the  dog. 
A  fettle  imagination  frequently  leads  the  horse  as  well  as  the  dog  to  be 
terrified  at  the  first  sight  of  {wrfectly  harmless  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, especially  when  seen  in  a  state  of  motion  and  in  comparative  dark- 
ness,— objects,  that  is,  which  are  simply  Tor  the  moment  new,  not  familiar, 
not  understood,  and  whicli,  therefore,  being  associated  with  supposed  dan- 
ger, inspire  timidity  or  terror  as  well  as  possibly  a  sense  of  tlie  mysterious 
or  supernatural.  Bartlett  speaks  of  a  sense  of  mystery  or  of  mysterious 
dread  in  certain  animal  inmates  of  the  London  Zoological  Gardens.  In 
many  animals  under  certain  circumstances  awe  or  dread  of  the  unseen,  un- 
known, untried,  unheard  really  gives  birth  not  only  to  a  feeling  of  mystery, 
bat,  as  is  pointed  out  in  another  chapter,  to  genuine  delusion.* 

The  position  of  the  facial  sign  for  Credrnciveness  is  most 
significant.  In  its  appearance  it  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  Ob- 
servation,— a  most  practical  faculty ;  the  former  drawing  up  tlie 
muscles  away  from  the  eye  in  awe  and  wonder,  and  the  latter 
bringing  the  brow  down  close  to  the  eye  in  order  that  it  may  focus 
readily  upon  the  object  under  inspection  and  thus  assist  av<mracy 
of  vision.  A  wide-open  eye  will  undoubtedly  take  in  a  wider  ex- 
panse, but  will  not  take  as  accurate  and  preeijie  a  view  as  the  small 
eye  with  the  eyebrow  drawn  down  to  shade  it.  Where  the  eyes 
are  extremely  large  and  protruding,  the  character  exhibits  nainral 
exaggeration  in  describing  scenes,  conversations,  etc.  Hence,  those 
thus  characterized  are  not  the  most  reliable  witnesses.  They  are 
given  to  gush  and  emotional  "sentimentality"  in  which  there  is 
■little  reality,  and  this  gushing  emotion  ought  to  warn  us  not  to 
give  too  much  credence  to  these  wonder-eyed  believers  in  mystery 
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The  following  beautiful  comparison  between  superstition  and 
science  is  quite  apropos  to  our  present  subject.  I  append  it,  lioping 
it  may  give  my  readers  as  much  pleasure  as  I  have  received  from 
it  :— 

Superstition  is  the  vague  dream  of  a  mighty  mind  half  awakened  from 
its  midnight  sliiinhers.    Science  is  the  perception  of  that  same  mind  awake  ! 
to  ill!  the  realities  of  noonday.   Sui)erstition  is  a  giant,  naked  and  ignorant,  i 
struggling  in  a  darkened  cavern  amid  enemies  and  friends,  whose  forms  are  I 
but  imperfectly  seen  and  whose  powers  and  designs  are  dreaded  but  not 
understood.   Science  is  the  same  giant,  clothed  in  modern  refinement,  ami<l 
the  full  blaze  of  knowledge,  with  the  press,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  tele- 
graph at  his  command,  and  clearly  perceiving  that  God  is  his  father  and  all 
mankind  liis  brethren.* 

PRESCIENCE.  I 

"  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  ami  wood, 
PrtteieiU,  the  tides  oi*  tempests  to  withstand  t" — Fofe.  | 

Definition. — Knowledge  of  events  prior  to  their  occurrence;  i 
capacity  for  foreseeing,  foreknowing,  and  "  sensing "  events,  phe- 
nomena, and  transactions;  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  forejudging  and  , 
anticipating  the  future.    It  gives  a  taste  for  discussing  a  future 
life  and  divests  one  of  the  fear  of  leaving  this  world. 

An  excess  of  this  trait  in  an  uncultivated  person  might  lead 
to  a  sui>erstitious  Iwlief  in  occult  or  su|)ernatural  powers,  fortune-  i 
telling,  etc.  In  this  case  it  sltould  be  repressed.  It  is,  however*  a 
rare  giil,  and  usually  found  only  with  great  intellects  or  pure- 
minded  and  elevated  characters ;  hence,  it  is  seldom  misapplied. 
Many  (;laim  these  powers  who  do  not  possess  tliem,  aud  practice 
fraud  and  trickery  for  gain. 

A  tleficienct/  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  it  requii^  great 
Conscientiousness  and  rare  judgment  to  make  the  highest  use  of 
prevision.  i 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  region  about  the  eye  is  the 
locality  where  signs  for  seeing,  foreseeing,  insight,  intuition,  won- 
der, credenciveness,  and  all  that  class  of  tmits  which  have  physical 
sight  as  their  basis  are  to  be  found.  Where  Prescience  is  large 
the  eye  at  its  Inner  corner  sets  very  far  back  under  its  bony  encase- 
ment, and  the  subject  seems  to  be  looking  far  forward  at  something 
in  the  distance,  while  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  dreamy  and 
contemplative,  together  witli  a  wistful,  mild,  and  amiable  expres- 
sion. The  faculty  of  Prescience  is  more  frequently  observed  in 
those  whose  bodies  are  s]iai-e,  skin  fine  and  clear,  limbs  tliin  and 
relatively  long,  their  hands  and  fingers  thin  and  sometimes  deli- 
cately pointed.  It  is  also  found  in  varying  degrees  in  other  for- 
mations, yet  wherever  it  exists  the  sign  near  the  eye  will  declare  its 
presence. 

<*  Ptareno-Oeologf ,  3.  S.  Qtlmes,  p.  183,  18St 
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Description  of  Prescience. — Prescience  is  not  Spirituality, 
Credenciveness,  nor  Intuition,  although  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  each.  It  is  an  elevated  and  refined  trait,  never  seen  in 
the  coarse  and  brutal.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  faculties  and  not  a 
common  endowment,  for  some  possess  scarcely  a  germ  of  it,  while 
in  very  rare  instances  a  genius  in  this  direction  is  observed, — scarcely 
one  in  a  century,  however.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  poetic  trait.  (See 
the  portraits  of  Dante  and  Ix)nglellow.) 

The  action  of  this  faculty  is  the  least  understood  of  any,  but 
sufficient  is  known  to  teach  us  that  it  is  evolved  from  a  jKMuliarly 
fine  organization  of  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  not  always  accom- 
panied by  large  reasoning  and  observing  powers,  yet  wheti  it  is  we 
have  a  first-class  scientific  mind,  siich  as  Charles  Damin  and 
Alexander  Humboldt,  or  an  artistic  one,  such  as  Milton,  Dante,  Mrs. 
Browning,  or  Raphael.  I  have  obser\'ed  its  action  in  many  indi- 
viduals in  private  life  not  noted  specially  for  any  talent,  yet  always 
refined  and  oi"  pure  and  noble  traits,  unspoiled  and  untainted  by 
the  world.  I  have  also  found  it  co-existent  with  ordinary  minds 
in  every  nationality,  yet  more  frequently  among  the  Scotch  or  their 
descendants  in  other  lands;  also  among  the  Scandhiavians. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  grades  of  power  and  development 
of  the  foreknowing  faculty,  and,  like  all  the  other  traits,  it  is  influ- 
enced by  those  associated  with  it.  The  shape  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
and  superciliary  ridge  gives  it  its  peculiar  appearance,  which  is 
quite  difierent  from  the  appearance  caused  by  a  predominance  of 
the  signs  for  Locality  and  Observation.  Prescience  is  thus  shown 
to  be  exhibited  by  form  and  govenied  by  quality  in  its  manifesta- 
tions in  divers  persons.  Its  principal  facial  sign  is  a  little  diificidt 
to  find  by  a  mere  written  description  or  by  a  picture,  yet  after 
once  seeing  its  location  and  appcamnce  in  the  living  subject  it  can 
be  always  readily  discemed. 

The  action  of  Prescience  is  best  observed  in  the  aged  subject, 
for  long-continued  use  of  a  faculty  makes  a  decided  impression 
upon  the  face  and  imparts  judgment  in  comprehending  it  and  in 
using  its  powers ;  to  the  aged  this  faculty  is  particularly  satisfying, 
as  it  relates  them  to  a  future  state  of  existence  as  well  as  affords 
them  ghmpses  of  the  coming  of  events  before  they  occur.  It  is  thus 
a  species  of  mental  meteorology  which  can  foresee  and  predict  the 
future  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  affairs  and  events  without 
having  to  rely  upon  the  observation  of  signs,  as  does  the  meteor- 
ologist. 

The  direction  which  Pi-escience  will  take  depends  upon  the 
force  or  development  of  the  other  traits  in  combination.  If  the 
domestic  traits  are  dominant  or  decided  in  one  who  possesses  this 
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power,  he  will  be  warned  by  presentiment  of  changes  in  liis 
domestic  affairs  and  occurrences,  and  will  be  able  to  prognosticate 
the  death,  sickness,  mental  disturbances,  or  suffering  of  members 
of  the  family  at  a  distance.  If  Friendship  is  active  he  will  fore- 
know what  is  going  to  transpire  among  friends.  Where  the 
scientiiic  traits  are  supreme  Prescience  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  principles,  and  enable  one  to  predict  with  certainty  the  appear- 
ance of  scientific  discoveries  and  occurrences.  With  large  in- 
tellectual powers  and  large  patriotism  combined,  it  will  lead 

to  precognition  and  almost 
to  omniscience  in  forecast- 
ing great  national  events. 
With  a  large  and  culti- 
vated intellect,  large  Cre- 
denciveness,  and  large  Lan- 
guage, the  individual  will 
write  and  prophesy  in 
spiritual  subjects,  and  fore- 
cast the  future  state  of  mind 
and  spirit,  as  did  Sweden- 
borg,  Ann  Lee,  and  other 
seers.  If  the  poetical  nature 
is  exhibited,  Prescience  will 
show  in  poetic  numbers,  as 
in  the  following  from  Long- 
fellow : — 

"  Othou  whose  daily  life  anticipAtcs 
The  t)iou£;ht  to  come,  and  in 
whose  life  and  round 
The  Kpiritual  world  preponder- 
ates,— 

Hermit  of  Amesbuiy  t  thou  too 
hast  heard 
Voices  and  melodies  lYom  be- 
yond the  gates. 
And  speakest  only  when  tliy 
Boui  Is  Stirred." 


Fin.  89.— ALICE  CAKY.    (Rrformer,  Poktbss.) 

Onnnplcuons  facial  sfpi,  I'rcsi-lenre,  shown  by  ver- 
tical depth  of  tlie  inner  cnmerof  the  eye.  The  law  of  the 
Straieht  line  anil  curve  govemn  thiH  face.  Plnnneax  and 
Comicieutiouaness  are  well  dc Hne<l ;  ao,  also,  are  I'a- 
trlotisin,  Love  of  Home.  Benevolence,  Mirthfulnesn, 
Self-esteem,  Modesty,  Friendship,  Amativeitess,  and 
Color.  In  the  nnm  the  Htens  for  PnenmatlveneHH, 
Ideality,  Human  Nature,  1  unstniftivenesti,  AcqiilHi- 
tivenetis,  Venenition,  and  Belf-wlll  are  most  apparent. 
Language  is  biphly  developed;  while  Fonn,  Size,  I^o- 
fality,  Memory  of  Kvcntj*,  ('re^lenciveneRB,  and  Intuition 
are  quite  noticeaiile.  Tliin  lady's  jioetii^  talent  was  of  a 
high  ord«T.  Her  labors  for  wnntan'H  ailvan<-ement  and 
•quality  are  lovingly  aod  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
women  of  America. 


Almost  every  person  is  acquainted  with  some  dear  old  lady 
who  foresees  and  predicts  domestic  events,  such  as  change  of 
weather,  sickness,  death,  or  disturbances  among  family  or  friends, 
just  at  or  before  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  later  finds 
that  those  events  transpired  just  as  she  had  stated.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  gift  of  Prescience  is  more  common  to  woman  than  to  man. 
This  is  owing  probably  to  her  higher  quality;  yet  there  have 
been  men  of  commanding  intellect,  combined  with  large  Prescience, 
who  have  excelled  in  predicting  and  foi^ecasting  tlie  future,  and  in 
anticipating  great  events;  such  a  one  was  Alexander  Humboldt, 
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author  of  "Kosmos,  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe,"  who 
also  foretold  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death.  Swedenborg  was 
another  ^fted  in  this  direction.  Charles  Wesley  also  exhibited 
previsive  power  in  a  religious  way. 

Many  accurate  predictions  in  regard  to  the  weather  are  made 
by  those  who  possess  this  gift,  and  some  have  forebodings  of 
something  sad  or  calamitous  about  to  happen,  yet  cannot  state 
w))at  it  will  be.  Others,  with  a  more  previsive  perspicacity, 
can  detail  accuTatcly  the  course  of  coming  events,  which  are 
justified  by  their  occurrence. 

As  humanity  emerges 
from  its  infantile  condition 
it  parts  with  many  of  its 
youthful  traits  and  takes 
on  a  more  mature  endow- 
ment The  race,  as  a  whole, 
has  progressed  rapidly  since 
mediseral  times;  hence, 
all  those  traits  and  powers 
which  were  then  dominant, 
such  as  credenciveness, 
faith,  prescience,  prophecy, 
foreknowing,  foretelling, 
and  prevision  are  not  now 
as  general  as  formerly. 
Science  has  given  to  the 
world  such  positive  and 
demonstrable  methods  of 
arriving  at  results  that  the 
former  methods  have  by 
disuse  become  weakened 
and  have  gradually  ceased 
to  attract  the  attention  and 
command  the  same  con- 
sideration as  formerly. 

Prescience,  like  Intu- 
ition and  Instinct,  has  in 
some  respects  both  an  infantile  and  a  matured  nature.  It  is 
not  always  clear  in  its  foreknowledge  and  not  always  sure,  hence 
it  is  not  unerring;  yet  in  some  instances  its  predictions  and  propli- 
ecies  are  scientifically  correct.  I  have  known  those  who  could 
foretell  the  result  of  an  election  or  a  trial  by  jury  with  considerable 
accuracy,  also  the  result  of  a  battle  or  campjiiji^.  Their  predic- 
tions were  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  respect,  and  ij  thcv 
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Bom  in  Maflsat^hufettit.  PrtncfpftI  facial  sfffn.  Pre- 
science, dhown  by  vertical  depth  01  the  eye  at  its  inner 
cnmor.  The  law  of  the  straight  line  and  curve  Kovema 
this  face.  Tbe  brain,  bone,  and  muscular  ftyxtenw  in  the 
order  named  are  highly  developed  in  thiH  subject.  Tbe 
signs  for  Firninew,  ronHcIentlouenesit,  Benevolence, 
Fatriottsm,  Love  of  Home,  Belf-esteem,  and  Mmlesty 
are  all  well  defined.  In  the  nose  tbe  signs  for  Mentu 
Imitation,  Snblin)tty,ldeality,('onstractlvenesB,Hunuti 
Nature,  Cautiouime!0>,  and  AcqnisitivenesB  are  very 
pronounced;  wbile  Veneration,  Execnttvenesa,  Self- 
will,  Obtiervation.  Form,  HIze,  Ijanguage,Color,  Locality, 
Order,  Prescience,  Memorj-  of  Erent^  Reason,  and  In- 
tuition are  large.  Credenciveness,  Alfanentlveness,  Bl- 
bativencM,  Amativenesx,  and  Love  of  Youne  are  below 
the  average.  An  expression  of  purity,  serenity,  l»enevo- 
lence,  and  of  mental  and  moral  power  ts  stamped  nnniis- 
takahly  upon  the  coantenance  of  this  pbilosophic  pnet, 
whora  pen  has  been  erer  bravely  used  In  tbe  caufe  01 
tbe  oppressed. 
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coincided  with  the  results  of  the  event  predicted  they  were  looked 
upon  as  "shrewd  guessers."  Relying  too  mucli  upon  these 
methods  of  anticipating  events  leads  to  fraud,  trickery,  and  delu- 
sion, for,  unless  one  knows  the  physiognomical  signs  for  this  power 
he  may  be  misled  and  humbugged  by  those  frauds  and  charlatans 
termed  "fortune-tellers,"  "clairvoyants,"  etc.,  who  infest  all  large 
cities  and  thrive  off  the  too-credxilous  portion  of  the  public.  The 
application  of  the  laws  of  scientific  physiognomy  in  their  case 
shows  that  science  is  for  the  purpose  of  prevision  or  fore- 
knowing, for,  by  applying  its  principles  to  the  physiognomy 
of  rogues  one  may,  with  certainty,  predict  tliat  they  are  going  to 
cheat  and  deceive, — an  instance  of  previsive  power  not  excelled  by 
any  exhibition  of  the  faculty  of  Prescience. 

August  Comte,  in  his  "  Phiiosophie  Positive,"  observes  that 
science  is  previsive,  and  that  by  a  knowledge  of  various  sciences 
we  can  foreknow,  foresee,  and  avert  dangers,  death,  and  calamities. 
This  is  a  strong  assertion,  yet  a  true  one.  We  now  have  the 
facilities  in  most  large  cities,  and  at  other  points,  for  foreknowing 
the  ui)proach  of  a  storm,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  in  advance 
of  its  appearance;  also  from  which  direction  it  will  come,  and 
thus  mariners  and  otiicrs  may  take  advantage  of  these  prognostica- 
tions and  avert  disaster  and  losses. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  sanitary  science  teaches  us  how  to 
avert  epidemics  by  well-devised  systems  of  cleansing  great  cities  by 
dminage  and  the  use  of  disinfectants.  All  these  methods  are  pre- 
visive. By  a  scientific  knowledge  of  a  man's  face  one  can  say 
with  certainty  (if  in  that  face  he  observes  the  signs  for  Friendship 
large),  "  This  man  will  always  liave  friends," — a  previsive  knowl- 
edge of  character  to  be  known  only  by  the  laws  of  Scientific 
Physiognomy.  It  is  a  settled  law  of  human  nature  that  we  re- 
ceive in  kind  that  which  we  give.  If  one  continually  extends 
friendly  offices,  hospitality,  khidness,  love,  and  amiabihty,  he  will, 
in  the  long  run,  receive  the  same  treatment;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
tniry,  he  deals  out  liatred,  malice,  deceit,  slyness,  and  treachery, 
he  will  find  those  who  will  mete  out  to  him  a  good  share  of  the 
same,  and  some  even  who  will  be  ambitious  of  excelling  him  in 
this  direction. 

As  science  advances  in  its  upward  progress,  and  discovers  laws 
and  principles  in  regard  to  mind  and  matter  heretofore  unknown, 
we  enlarge  our  ideas  of  tlie  possibilities  of  mental  powers,  and 
tlius  many  things  wliich  have  appeared  "  supernatural,"  the  "  works 
of  the  devil,"  or  operations  of  the  "black  art,"  are  now  referred  to 
as  mental  or  psycliological  phenomena;  and,  although  our  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  occult  powers  of  the  mind  is  in  its  infancy,  yet  we  are 
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gradually  arriving  at  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  view  of 
what  is  obscure,  mysterious,,  or  unusual  in  connection  with  the 
mental  powers  of  man.  The  liberal  and  scientific  spirit  of  the  age 
encourages  the  examination  and  discussion  of  all  subjects,  unhin- 
dered by  persecution  and  legal  penalties,  hence  it  is  probable  that 
great  light  in  ttie  direction  of  psychology  will  be  attained  in  this 
century.  Such  knowledge  can  come  only  by  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  research,  not  by  ignoring  phenomena,  nor  by  ascribing 
them  to  the  "devil"  or  other  suppositious  charactei*s  and  powers; 
and,  if  we  cannot  immediately  solve  every  riddle  and  unfold  every 
mystery,  we  can  at  least  be  candid,  and  susj^end  judgment  until 
the  facts  and  evidence  are  all  in  and  the  related  laws  discovered 
and  connected.  No  one  can  say  a  thing  is  impossible  until  he 
can  prove  that  it  is  so.  Arago,  the  eminent  mathematician, 
conscious  of  many  mysterious  appearances  in  Nature,  exclaimed: 
"He  who  outside  of  pure  mathematics  pronounces  the  word 
imjtossible  lacks  prudence^^^  and  I  may  add  that  he  would  also  lack 
conscientiousness,  for  to  deny  what  one  cannot  disprove  is  evidence 
of  a  total  lack  of  both  truth  and  logic.  While  not  ignoring  sin- 
gular appearances,  nor  ascribing  all  mysteries  to  fraud  or  delusion, 
one  should  l)eware  of  accepting  as  truths  the  many  singular  phe- 
nomena put  forth  as  such  by  ignorant,  vicious,  or  deluded  persons. 
"Try  all  things;  hold  fast  that  wluch  is  good,"  is  an  excellent 
maxim. 

Prescience,  like  all  other  mental  facilities,  is  a  fallible  trait, 
and  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  evciy  one;  yet  when  one's  pre- 
dictions, prophecies,  or  forewamings  have  proven  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases  much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  them,  and  credence 
given  to  their  prognostications.  There  are  many  and  varied  ways 
in  whicli  the  prescient  faculty  manifests  itself  In  some  it  appears 
in  warning  dreams,  yet  not  all  the  dreams  of  such  are  to  be  relied 
upon;  in  others,  foreknowledge  and  predictions  of  the  approach 
of  death  are  often  found  to  be  correct.  Some  are  forewarned  of 
approaching  death  or  disasters  to  themselves  or  friends  by  appa- 
ritions, while  others,  still,  see  in  a  trance  or  in  a  cataleptic  state 
events  that  are  occurring,  or  foresee  that  which  will  occur  in  distant 
places,  and  the  results  often  confirm  their  visions. 

The  evidence  bearing  mron  the  existence  of  so-called  occult 
powers  in  large  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions is  incontrovertible,  and  I  shall  not  deny  the  existence  of  such 
mental  powers  simply  because  I  cannot  state  their  laws  nor  clearly 
analyze  their  origin  and  operation.  I  leave  this  for  time  and  more 
fortuitous  circumstances  to  reveal.  The  history  of  all  nations, 
ancient  and  modem,  are  replete  with  accounts  of  the  prophecies, 
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sibylline  utterances,  trance- visions,  and  forewarnings  of  seers, 
prophets,  poets,  clairvoyants,  spirit-ipediums,  etc.,  and  these  phe- 
nomena form  so  great  a  part  of  modem  knowledge  that  he  would 
be  a  hard-headed  skeptic  who  would  doubt  the  reality  of  powers 
which  are  as  mysterious  as  they  are  abundant.  A  vast  literature 
has  been  elaborated  in  these  days  upon  the  occult  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  societies  for  the  pui-pose  of  psychical  research  are  to  be 
found  in  all  civilized  lands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  associ- 
ations in  connection  with  scientific  instrumentalities  will  be  enabled 
to  throw  some  intelligence  upon  this  somewhat  obscure  subject, 
and  that  some  well-understood  Imos  in  relation  to  this  entire  class 
of  phenomena  will  be  elaborated. 

The  possession  of  the  prescient  facidty  gives  to  its  possessor  a 
love  and  desire  for  a  future  life,  and  thus  robs  deatli  of  its  terrors. 
I  have  a  dear  friend  who  exhibits  this  trait  in  a  wonderful  mauuer. 
She  is  unusually  cognizant  of  any  great  suffering,  mental  trouble, 
or  sickness  and  death  in  any  member  of  her  family  at  a  distance. 
Sometimes  this  knowledge  comes  in  dreams;  sometimes  she  "feels 
it,"  as  she  says,  when  awake.  This  lady  on  one  occasion  was  very 
ill,  and  given  up  to  die.  She  derived  great  happiness  from  the  prM- 
pect,  and  prepared  for  her  laying  out  and  her  funeral  senices. 
She  selected  the  dresses  of  every  member  of  the  family,  the  position 
of  her  coffin  in  the  parlor,  and  named  the  hymns  to  be  sung  at  her 
funeral.  All  this  gave  her  as  much  satisfaction  as  some  would 
derive  from  the  preparations  for  a  wedding.  She  spoke  with  im- 
patience and  longing  for  the  meeting  with  friends  and  relatives 
who  had  gone  before,  and  said  to  me  that  she  was  just  going  into 
another  state,  and  felt  as  contented  about  it  as  if  she  were  prepar- 
ing to  travel  to  a  distant  part  of  the  land  to  visit  her  relatives 
there.  Every  article  for  her  entombment  was  submitted  to  her, 
and  chosen  with  taste,  and  made  up  and  laid  aside  for  her  expected 
demise ;  but  she  recovered,  and  still  keeps  all  these  articles  in  order 
that  the  same  preparations  will  not  have  to  be  again  made.  This 
age4  lady  possessed  a  most  beautiful  character,  and  one  might  well 
believe  that  such  a  character  would  not  be  afraid  of  any  fate  in 
the  future  which  destiny  might  have  in  store  for  her.  This  lady 
was  not  a  professing  Christian,  hence  her  longing  for  the  future 
life  did  not  come  from  a  belief  in  those  doctrines,  but  was  the 
offspring  of  the  action  of  the  facuJti/  of  Prescience^  which  was 
manifested  all  through  her  life  in  many  ways,  although  in  her  own 
case  tliey  were  not  accurate. 

The  manifestations  of  Prescience  are  different  in  each  indi- 
vidual ;  not  only  docs  it  differ  in  its  mode  of  manifestation,  but 
also  in  the  degree  of  power  which  it  exhibits,  just  as  with  every 
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other  trait.  Some  have  scarcely  a  germ  of  prescient  power,  and 
such  characters  are  not  able  to  comprehend  it  in  others.  I  was  for 
many  yeai-s  a  disbeliever  in  the  reality  of  its  existence,  believing 
that  honest  people  who  professed  a  belief  in  it  were  dreadfully 
deluded ;  but  years  of  research,  aided  by  discoveries  in  Physiog- 
nomy, reve-aled  its  presence  in  the  human  mind,  and  by  comparison 
of  those  who  were  gifted  in  this  respect  I  was  able  to  locate  and 
describe  its  most  salient  features  and  signs  in  the  face. 

The  most  common  manifestation  of  this  trait  is  in  the  form  of 
preaentiments ;  in  some  instances  they  are  faint  and  obscure,  in 
others  clear,  distinct,  and  profound.  Some  persons  are  continually 
forewarned  by  presentiments,  and  by  acting  upon  information  thus 
obtained  trouble  and  danger  are  averted.  There  are  many  persons 
who  have  never  had  a  presentiment  of  coming  events,  nor  been 
warned  in  dreams,  nor  seen  visions  nor  spirits,  nor  ever  experienced 
any  form  of  so-called  supernatural  phenomena.  Such  characters 
nre  usually  very  practical  persons,  hence  assistance  of  this  sort  is 
not  necessary  to  their  well-being. 

Where  the  gift  of  Prescience  is  excessively  exhibited,  it  will 
be  found  upon  analysis  to  be  tlie  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
some  other  trait  or  traits,  as,  for  example,  deficient  practicality  or 
keen  powers  of  observation ;  or  it  may  be  the  lack  of  the  elements 
of  self-defense,  and  previsive  knowledge  steps  in  and  protects  its 
possessors  from  threatened  dangers;  it  may  compensate  for  too 
great  delicacy  of  body. 

The  faculty  of  Prescience  is  exhibited  in  various  animal  races 
in  as  many  modes  as  in  the  human  family.  Their  foreknowledge 
of  approaching  storms  and  weather-ohangcs  has  always  been  ob- 
served. It  is  suggested  that  they  have  some  peculiarity  of  the 
senses  which  is  so  acute  as  to  give  them  notice  of  slight  variations 
in  the  temperature, — too  slight  for  man's  observation.  In  regard 
to  this  j>eculianty.  Dr.  Lindsay  tells  us — 

Many  animals  are  so  susceptible  to  atmosplievic  influences  that  they 
are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  a  Bort  of  Prescience  of  coming 
weather-clianges,  such  as  rain,  wind,  cold,  heat,  or  thunder.  They  are  i)0i>u- 
larly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  weather-])rophetH,  forecasters,  or  prognosti- 
cators,  superior  in  some  cases,  it  is  averred,  to  the  barometer  itself.  Among 
sensitive  animals  of  this  kind  are  to  be  mentioned  the  common  crow,  the 
robin  of  England  and  Canada,  and  the  blackbird  of  England;  the  porcupine, 
Soutli  American  cattle,  dolphins,  and  spiders  ;  the  swallow,  duck,  sea-mew, 
heron,  common  fowl,  and  other  birds;  i\\p  cat,  tortoise,  dog,  Bvine,  and 
monkeys.  The  prairie-dog,  Gilmore  assures  us,  is  su{>erior  to  a  barometer.* 

Again,  he  speaks  of  another  sort  of  Prescience  exhibited  by 
animals.    He  observes : — 


*  &f  Ind  in  the  Lower  Animala,  J.  L.  Lf  adsay,  M.D. ,  p.  807. 
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Many  animals  bIiow  a  singular  Prescience  of  certain  classes  of  coming 
events.  Thus,  certain  birds  anil  other  animals  appear  to  know  when  a  given 
district  or  country  is  becoming  infected  witli  epidemic  disease,  in  which 
case  tliey  leave  or  avoid  the  infected  district  or  country  till  the  epidemic 
lins  disftppeared.  Tliis  has  been  especially  noticed  prior  to  outbreaks  of 
such  diseases  as  cholera  in  man.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1874  a  paragraph  taken 
from  a  German  journal  called  the  "Jardtn  Zoologique,"  and  relating  to 
supposed  or  Jilleged  foresight  in  birds,  went  the  round  of  British  medical 
journals  and  newspapers.  It  stated  that a  few  days  previous  to  the  terrilile 
ravages  of  cholera  in  Galicia  in  1872  all  the  sparrows  suddenly  quitted  the 
town  of  Przemy8l,and  not  a  single  bird  returuetl  until  the  end  of  November, 
when  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  same  circumstance  wm 
remarked  in  Munich  and  Nureral>erg.  During  the  attacks  of  cholera  at  St 
Petersbui^h  and  Riga  in  1848,  in  Western  Prussia  in  1849,  and  in  Haaorer 
in  1850,  every  swallow  and  sparrow  forsook  the  towns,  and  remained  absent 
until  the  eradication  of  the  scourge."  Other  illustrations,  varying  great!}' 
in  their  character  of  apparent  foresight  or  prescience  in  the  lower  animals, 
are  to  be  found  :  1.  The  diwcovery  of  a  master's  thoughts  or  intentions  by 
the  dog  or  cat,  including,  for  iustiiuce,  the  discovery  of  intended  murders  or 
robberies.  2.  The  discovery  of  water-supply  in  the  desert,  steppe,  or  pmirio 
by  horses,  cattle,  camels,  frogs,  baboons,  as  well  as  by  the  blacks  in  the 
central  deserts  of  Australia.  Here,  again,  the  so-called  instinct  of  the  lower 
animals  or  savage  accomplishes  that  which  too  often  baffles  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  white  man.  3.  The  coming  of  ships  long  Ijefore  they  are 
sighted  by  man.  Thus,  long  before  a  ship  is  sighted  off  the  coast  of  Tahiti 
she  is  signalled  by  the  simultaneous  crowing  of  all  the  cocks  in  the  island. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  attribute  tlie  fact  to  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  as 
it  reproduces  itself  regularl3'  without  any  exception^ — so  regularly,  indrad, 
that  pilots,  both  French  and  native,  act  upon  this  species  of  signal  by 
putting  off  to  sea  in  their  canoes  in  search  of  the  coming  vessels.  4.  Pre- 
monitions or  presentiments  of  death,  danger,  or  misfortune,  especially  by 
the  dog,  cat,  and  horse.  These  premonitions  include  a  forewarning  of 
coming  earthquakes  on  the  part  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  horse,  which  take 
alarm  and  betake  themselves  to  flight  and  safety.* 

Many  animals  show  the  presence  of  various  sorts  of  prescient 
instinct,  thus  proving  that  a  faculty  which  many  suppose  to  be 
superhuman  or  spiritual  is  possessed  in  nearly  all  its  phases  by 
some  species  of  animals.  This  should  teach  us  that  in  this  phase 
of  existence  every  faculty  is  material  and  exhibited  by  means  of  a 
material  medium,  viz.,  by  our  senses. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  have  been  sibyls,  prophets, 
diviners,  seers,  and  in  these  days  they  are  termed  clairvoyants, 
spiri1>mediums,  etc.  Some  are  pretenders  and  impostors.  Others 
doubtless  have  the  gift  of  seeing  and  foreseeing  what  is  hid  from 
the  less-developed  senses  of  the  majority.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
mental  gifts.  Some  have  tlie  faculties  of  Music,  Number,  Color,  or 
Constmction  in  a  wonderful  degree,  while  others  are  greatly  lacking 
in  these  directions.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  because  some  are 
deficient  in  Prescience  all  others  are  equally  so.    This  method  of 


*Mind  in  Ute  lAwer  Animals,  J.  L.  Undsay,  pp.  1S2, 
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thinking  is  illogical,  and  not  warranted  by  fact.  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  for  a  man  who  could  not  distinguish  one  tune  from 
another,  and  who  disliked  music,  to  say  that  because  he  could  not 
sing  no  one  else  could,  and  that  all  the  so-called  music  was  nothing 
but  noise.  I  have  known  persons  so  destitute  of  musical  ears  as  to 
hate  music,  and  to  consider  all  singing  "  squalling "  and  piano- 
playing  "  banging,"  yet  this  was  not  proof  of  the  absence  of  melody 
in  others  nor  want  of  harmony  in  the  science  and  art  of  music. 

While  recognizing  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of 
Prescience  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  pretensions  of 
would-be  diviners,  for  all  obscure  phases  of  character  present  a 
wide  field  for  the  operations  of  pretenders.  It  is  just  the  same  in 
the  remedial  science ;  there  are  quacks  and  pretenders  without 
number.  Were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  scientific  physiognomy  they 
might  continue  to- pass  for  true  physicians;  but  science,  which  is 
unveiling,  discovering,  and  enlightening  us  in  every  direction,  will 
strip  the  mask  off  these  charlatans,  and  the  full  light  of  its  bril- 
liancy will  unfold  the  character  of  every  one  of  them  to  our  gaze. 

It  has  often  been  questioned  whether  the  face  of  childhood 
gives  evidence  of  traits  which  seem  to  the  ordinary  observer  to 
be  the  result  only  of  age  and  experience. 

Prescience,  like  some  other  faculties, — Amativeness,  for  ex- 
ample,— exhibits  greater  activity  after  childhood  is  passed ;  yet  both 
of  tJiese  faculties,  when  largely  inherited,  disclose  their  power  by 
unmistakable  facial  indications. 

Children  who  inherit  Prescience,  and  who  show  its  presence 
in  action,  are  thought  to  be  "queer*'  and  given  to  "fanciful  no- 
tions," etc.  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  action  on  tlieir  part  arises 
from  tlie  lack  of  experience  by  which  to  properly  translate  their 
insiiiwtive  feelings  in  this  direction  in  an  intelligible  manner. 

Prescience  is  one  of  those  facnlties  wliich  certainly  sliows  its 
greatest  power  with  advancing  age,  but  where  this  faculty  is  tn- 
herited  in  a  large  degree  the  infantile  physiognomy  will  very  early 
disclose  its  presence.  The  portrait  of  "Little  Stanley"  is  proof 
of  the  high  development  of  prescient  power  in  infancy.  This 
beautiful  child  comes  of  poetic  and  dramatic  ancestry,  and  in  the 
Eesthetic  classes  we  find  often  a  high  degree  of  the  foreseeing 
faculty.  Many  poets  and  seers  write  of  the  future  progress  of 
race  and  of  the  world  with  unerring,  prophetic  vision. 

The  infant  whose  portrait  adorns  page  599  will  exhibit 
(should  he  live)  great  artistic  talent. 

Although  the  face  is  that  of  an  infant  only  two  years  of  age, 
his  features  show  most  uncommon  development,  and  very  decided 
characteristics. 
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Tlie  portrait  on  this  pa^e  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
illustration  of  Prescience  in  the  adult. 

The  present  age  seems  to  be  evolving  universally  more  of  the 
higher  and  rarer  faculties  of  the  mind ;  hence,  we  observe  in  every 
civilized  community  most  active  researcii  into  tiie  so-called  "occuit 

forces"  oi'  mind  and  matter. 

The  mind  in  its  upwanl 
evolutionary  progress  is  de- 
veloping those  faculties  which, 
in  action  in  fonner  ages,  were 
held  to  be  tlie  suggestion  of 
evil  spirits,  hence  inimical  to 
the  human  faculty.  The  spirit 
ot  inquiry  wliich  a  more  lib- 
eral and  scientific  age  lias 
fostered  offers  every  faci  1  ity 
for  investigating  those  mys- 
terious phases  of  mentality 
which  were  at  one  time  under 
the  ban  of  religion  and  of 
society,  and  which  subjected 
those  who  cxliibited  them  to 
most  severe  penalties. 

A  mong  these  natural 
gifts  of  mind  are  found  many 
which  are  now  being  investi- 
gated by  the  most  leanied 
])ersons  of  the  age,  with  the 
view  of  discerning  the  laws 
which  miderlie  them. 

Their  aim  is  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  use  and  pur- 
pose of  these  singular  and 
ohscnie  forces  which  cannot 
now  be  explained  to  be  de- 
monstrable theories ;  nor  can 
thev  be  ascribed  to  the 
"devil,"  as  was  the  vogue 
mysterious  occxirrences  took 


T.  I>K  WITT  TAI.MAOE. 

(UlVINB,  LBCTURBK.  Al-THOB,  «TC.) 

Coiist>fciiniiit  flu-iiil  I'l  csi-ieiirc,    The  law  of 

tlie  ciiivi!  eiivei'iiN  tbiw  jiliNMOKiKiiny.  The  l>r:iiii, 
niiitxrlc.  and  linnc.  In  tlie,  oi'ilfr  iiiiiiie<l,  eciveiii  lliix 
niiiiil.    Ill  llie  fare  of  this  reli-biiUed  there  ih 

iiiiicli  to  interest  rlie  ftnilciit  of  Hinn^in  Niktute.  In 
the  cliin  we  observe  the  signs  for  ('<iii(.cienlii>iisiies«, 
Kiniinefs,  patriotism,  and  T^ivc  of  Unnn'.  The  sHeht 
dimiite  in  the  chtii  shows  n-sl]ietie  tcndeiieieti.  In  the 
lower  liii  Kenevidenie  in  "ill  rejireiieiiled.  In  iho 
iijilM-r  ll]>  l.<ive  I'f  Chihlri'ii  mid  of  pi'ii.  are  very 
ni)ticeftl)ie,  while  the  siirii  fur  Aiii;il iveness  in  ilie 
<'enlre  nl  Ihe  n|>]ier  hii  sliows  mil  only  tliut  lie  lias  a 
high  ii|>iireei:itioii  nf  the  o)i|io,-ite  sex',  Imt  it  atwi  In- 
dicates a  t:ilenTed  dejiree  of  <  ri'iitive  ;il)ili)y,  .Mod- 
esty is  well  shown,  and  Is  needed  in  lliis  c  haraeier  to 
li.ilanre  Kelf-esteein  and  Aniativein-ss.  }los|iitality, 
FriendKliin.  and  A)>|)riiliatioii  assi.il  Uin  soeial  effm  ts. 
The  intellectnal  nowcrs  are  shown  in  the  nionih, 
nftxe.  and  eyes.  The  month  and  eyes  denote  Ijin- 
enatco  most  eloqnent.  In  the  nose  the  sifjnH  for 
Ideality,  Biililiniity,  ImitHtioii.  and  Consirrnetion  arc 
vonsnieiions.  aB  ;ife  also  Kxecntivi-ness,  Venerarion. 
and  Self-will.  I'reseienee  is  exeeedincly  hiiK**.  while 
Jiitnilion  and  Meiuorj'  make  h|>  a  most  uiiiiluc  indi- 
Tidaality. 


during  the  "  dark  ages "  wlienever 


place  which  theologians  could  not  explain, — a  short-hand  way 
of  hiding  their  ignorance  from  the  masses. 

Of  the  many  occult  human  forces  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  scientists,  hypnotism  seems  to  be  no  nearer  a  scientific  solution 
than  other  obscure  phenomena. 
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This  force,  like  all  other  human  power,  seems  to  be  productive 
of  botli  liarmful  and  beneficial  effects.  Another  phase  of  occult 
power  is  seen  in  what  is  termed  "Spirit  Manifestations."  Lai^e 
numbers  of  persons  in  every  community  claim  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce certain  tangible  effects  and  obtain  most  astounding  informa- 
tion through  what  they  believe  to  be  "  Spirit  Power." 

As  yet,  no  laws  liave  been  discovered  which  place  these 
phenomena  upon  a  scientific  basis.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that, 
as  time  rolls  on,  the  laws  necessary  to  understand  all  mental  plie- 
nomena  will  be  known ;  for  nothing  in  the  universe  exists  without 
underlying  and  governing 
laws.  Possibly  the  faculties 
essential  to  the  discovery  of 
these  now-hidden  laws  are 
not  evolveil.  Every  day  is 
adding  to  the  achievements 
of  science,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  in  the  near 
future,  some  scientific  genius 
may  arise,  Newton-like,  and 
give  to  an  expectant  world 
tlie  laws  which  operate  to 
produce  the  manifold  phe- 
nomena known  as  Electrici- 
ty, Magnetism,  Spirit-power, 
Hypnotism,  Foreseeing  the 
Future  (Clairvoyance),  Mind- 
Keading,  Describing  Distant 
Scenes  and  Persons,  Thouglit- 
Transference  (  Telepathy  ), 
Communicating  Mentally 
without  Speech,  Seeing  Appa- 
ritions, etc. 

There  is  too  much  evi- 
dence of  all  tliese  phenomena  to  dismiss  them  with  the  cry  of 
"  fmud."  For  myself,  I  believe  tliat  every  phase  manifested  by 
the  human  mind  is  intended  for  the  good  of  humanity.  The 
fact  that  we  do  not  understand  all  phases  of  mentality  does  not 
prove  their  uselessness. 

Very  few  persons  underetand  the  rather-obscure  faculties  of 
Intuition,  Prescience,  Human  Nature,  etc.  Yet  in  these  pages 
the  laws  which  govern  these,  as  well  as  other  mental  faculties,  are 
explained  and  proven. 

To  such  an  extent  has  the  hitherto  obscure  and  mysterious 
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Bom  ]d  New  York,  189D.  ConspfcnooB  faoiftl 
Blgn  Preocipnre.  The  law  at  tlie  ovoid  and  earvB 
KoveniH  this  ptivsiuKiioiny.  The  brain  and  mus- 
nilitr  Hi'sb^iMS  dominate.  In  this  face  the  social  and 
dotiiestic  faRtiltipH  are  well  defined.  Tlie  stfcna  fur 
M.xIcKty,  Melf-edtcein,  Hospitolity,  Love  of  Chtldren, 
DiKestinn,  Approbation,  Idealltv,  Friendship,  and 
Anitlyifis  are  large.  The  racnltles  of  Veneration, 
Selt-will,  and  Execativenen  are  pronounced,  as 
are  alM>  Languace,  Construction,  Memory,  Size, 
and  Intuition.  Altogether,  these  traita  assist  in 
making  a  marked  artistic  individuality. 
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science  of  physiognomy  advanced  that  it  is  now,  by  the  methods  . 
herein  elaborated,  brought  even  to  the  comprehension  of  school-  | 
children. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  connection  with  my  work  i 
in  the  field  of  physiognomy  is  instructing  children  in  its  laws  and  I 
tlieories.    It  is  amazing  how  easily  they  learn  how  to  discern  and 
locate  the  signs  of  character  in  the  face. 

The  theory  is  too  profound  for  young  children ;  but  the  prac- 
tical part  can  be  as  easily  comprehended  by  the  average  child  as 
can  the  localities,  forms,  and  colors  of  a  geographical  map.  i 

I  advise  all  parents  who  read  this  work  to  spend  some  i 
moments  each  day  imparting  to  their  children  some  of  the  practi-  | 
cal  truths  herein  contained.  i 

Children  are  very  susceptible  to  Form  and  Color,  and  the  ! 
human  face  is  most  richly  endowed  with  varied  colors,  forms,  and 
motions,  making  a  more  interesting  subject  for  study  than  a  lifeless  i 
map. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  subject  can  be  made  so  fascinating  as 
the  study  of  the  human  physiognomy. 

It  is  the  first  object  upon  which  the  eye  falls  in  infancy;  the  ! 
last  upon  whicli  the  eye  looks  in  death.    All  through  lile  one  is 
confronted  with  faces,  and  yet  no  preparation  is  made  in  our 
schools  for  its  study  in  youth,  at  the  age  when  this  most  essential 
of  all  studies  sliould  be  taught. 

I  predict  that,  within  the  next  decade,  the  science  of  phy^- 
ognomy  will  become  incorporated  with  the  regular  course  of 
study  in  our  universities  and  high  schools  generally.  It  has 
already  been  adopted  by  one  university,  and  lectures  have  been  i 
given  on  this  subject  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State 
University  of  California. 

I  have  never  found  any  study,  not  even  that  of  music,  more 
attractive  to  children  than  physiognomy.  As  soon  as  they  have 
learned  to  discern  tlie  signs  of  character  in  the  face,  and  can 
locate  them,  they  begin  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  faces  about 
them  with  great  accuracy;  and  as  they  have  no  preconceived 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  face,  as  have  most  adults,  they  learn  much  : 
more  readily. 

By  all  means,  instruct  the  children  in  physiognomy. 


CHAPTER  n. 


(CONTINUED.) 


The  pRAcmcAL  Division  op  the  Face. 


We  are  now  about  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  prac- 
tical or  mechanical  group  of  faculties.  These  depend  mainly  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  osseous  and  muscular  development,  assisted  by 
their  connection  with  the  motory  and  central  nerves.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  iacial  signs  of  the  faculties  found  clustering 
about  the  eyes,  those  of  Form,  Size,  Observation,  Locality,  and 
Weight  are  not  fully  developed  until  cliildhood  is  passed,  as  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  entire  body,  as  well  as  of  those  about  the 
eyes,  have  not  at  this  period  assumed  their  normal  size,  form,  and 
strength.  Moreover,  some  of  these  signs  are  produced  by  develop- 
ment of  muscular  tissue,  others  by  deposition  of  osseous  material ; 
hence  we  must  connect  them  with  the  gradual  and  progressive  de- 
velopment of  those  systems  as  well  as  with  the  exercise  of  these 
traits.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  absurd  to  claim  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  these  facidties  and  powers  is  due  to  braiii  development 
(tlone.  It  is  true  that  the  bi*ain  enlarges  j^*«r*  jjossk  with  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  the  body  up  to  a  certain  age  or  stage,  but  the  pro- 
jection caused  by  bone  and  muscular  tissue  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  skull  near  tlic  eyes  is  not  due  to  this  circumstance.  It  is  not 
caused  by  brain  matter,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  but  to  the 
growth  of  other  tissues.  Deposition  of  brain-substance  could  not 
take  place  here  at  this  point,  for  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  corrmjuior  superciliiy  the  superciliary  ridge,  the  os 
frontis  and  ethmoid  bone  prevent  any  such  accumulation  of  the 
brain' matter  here.  The  development  of  this  portion  of  the  head 
arises  from  the  natural  and  general  development  and  perfection  of 
the  mmcular  and  osseous  si/stems^  and  these  are  the  systems  most 
used  in  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits  as  well  as  in  aiding  all 
artistic  efforts.  This  evidence  is  conclusive.  Moreover,  we  have 
the  following  evidence  from  one  of  the  early  and  most  original 
writers  on  phrenolof/t/  to  emphasize  what  is  here  stated.  It  is 
taken  from  a  work  on  Phreno-Phrenology,  p.  78,  published  in  1851 
by  J.  Stanley  Grimes,  who  observ  es  :— 

The  boiiea  of  tlie  skull  and  of  tlie  face  change  by  a  regular  law  of  de- 
velopment in  all  lienltliy  persons  alike,  and  nearly  in  the  same  degree  in  all. 
The  bones  of  the  forehead  in  cUildbooil  and  in  mature  age  are  very  diiferent ; 
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the  frontal  stnus  becomes  develoi>ed ;  the  superciliary  ridge^  the  zygoma 
and  the  magtoid  and  corrvgator  munclen  all  develop  and  enlarge  so  a»  to  en- 
tirely change  the  appearance  of  the  head  and  induce  unskillful  observers  to 
supjMse  that  the  growth  of  the  brain  has  produced  all  this  difference  in  the 
externni  Api>enniiiee.  The  brain  itself  undergoes  changes  by  the  regular 
and  natural  ilevelopment  of  its  parts,  some  parts  being  more  developed  at 
certain  a^es.  Whether  the  cranial  orjjans  are  exercised  or  not  the  head 
will  tend  to  assume  the  form  which  was  possessed  by  the  ancestors  at  tUe 
same  age. 

The  evidence  here  given  by  this  observer  is  a  corroboration  of 
my  observations  of  a  life-time  and  is  most  appropriate  at  this  junc- 
ture, jnst  as  we  are  about  to  examine  minutely  the  facial  signs  of 
those  faculties  which  have  been  erroneously  named  "mental  or- 
gans," and  said  to  be  caused  by  the  development  of  "  brain-sub- 
stance "  at  these  points.  The  signs  of  character  in  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  face  about  the  mouth,  chin,  cheeks,  and  nose  are  self-revealing 
and  cannot  be  called  "organs  ol'  the  brain,"  but,  as  we  arrive  at  an 
examination  of  the  signs  about  the  forehead  and  eyes,  "  unskillful 
observers,"  as  Mr.  Grimes  says,  **  might  believe  these  signs  due  to 
the  development  of  brain-matter." 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  and  an  invitation  to  closely 
inspect  the  parts  now  coming  imder  investigation,  I  proceed  to  the 
description  and  analysis  of  tlie  facial  signs  of  the  practical  and 
mechanical  faculties  in  man  and  animal. 


FORM. 

Definition. — The  capacity  for  remembering  forms  and  shapes; 
ability  for  spelling,  drawing,  modeling  and  (in  combination  with 
Weight)  for  carving  and  sculpture,  anatomy,  portraiture,  and  physi- 
ognomy ;  it  assists  science,  especially  in  geometry,  mineralogy, 
architecture,  mechanism,  dress-fitting,  and  pattern-making.  Form 
is  always  large  in  naturalists,  navigators,  astronomers,  actors,  and 
poets.  A  square-built  man  will  remember  and  reproduce  square 
and  angular  shapes  best,  while  the  round-built  person  will  deal 
best  witli  the  circle  and  curve. 

An  ej-cess  of  Form  might  result  in  useless  mechanism,  but,  as 
the  field  for  configuration  is  simply  illimitable,  a  large  degree  of 
this  most  uselul  trait  generally  results  in  activity  of  a  usefiil  sort. 

Deficietwt/  in  Form  inca^mcitates  one  for  many  mechanical  and 
artistic  pursuits.  It  causes  poor  spelling  and  creates  defective 
judgment  as  to  tlie  form  or  outline  of  everything  in  existence. 
No  one  greatly  deficient  in  Form  should  attempt  the  study  of 
surgery,  the  making  of  machinery,  dresses,  or  art-works. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — Width  of  the  iowy  sirudnre 
between  the  eyes  is  the  facial  evidence  of  good  judgment  in  con- 
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figuration  and  memory  of  the  form  or  shape  of  things  observed, 
and  of  ability  to  reproduce  form  in  art,  science,  or  mechanism. 

Description  of  Form. — ^I'he  anatomical  base  of  the  laculty 
of  Form  is  found  in  the  bony  iVamework  of  the  body.  This  is  so 
patent  that  one  needs  only  to  observe  the  difierences  of  structure 
ill  one  who  exhibits  a  large  degree  of  Form  and  one  who  is  greatly 
deficient  in  this  trait.  The  bony  system,  like  all  other  systems, 
undoubtedly  has  its  representative  in  the  brain,  but  to  say  that  the 
width  whicli  is  caused  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  osseous  formation 
is  an  "organ"  caused  by  a  deposition  of  brain-matter  at  this  place 
is  a  most  palpable  absurdity.  Width  between  the  eyes  is  the  residt 
of  a  wide  construction  of  the  hones  at  this  point.  Breadth  between 
the  eyes  is  not  only  indicative  of  the  mental  power  of  memorizing 
and  reproducing  form  and  shaiie,  but  it  is  indicative,  first  and 
primarily,  of  the  power  of  certain  physical  functions.  Where  there 
is  breadth  between  the  eyes  the  whole  median  line  of  the  brain 
is  wider  than  where  the  bony  framework  is  contracted  at  this 
point.  Not  only  is  the  brain  wider  through  its  middle  portion,  but 
the  nose  is  wider  and  the  lungs  exhibit  more  of  a  sidewise  grmvth ; 
the  heart  lias  more  room  within  the  ribs;  the  pelcis  is  broader ; 
the  legs  set  farther  apait,  and  the  whole  outline  of  the  individual 
is  on  a  hro<ider  scale  than  where  the  eyes  are  set  close  to  the  nose 
and  where  the  orbits  are  near  together. 

The  logical  person  can,  from  this  description,  readily  infer 
what  important  results  woidd  flow  from  a  wide  conformation  of 
the  human  body  through  its  middle  ])ortion.  The  visceral  organs 
would  be  relatively  stronger  through  having  more  room  for  sidetaise 
expamion,  and,  as  in  the  caniivom  (notably  in  the  lion),  a  strong 
visceral  structure  creates  vigor  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  so  a 
broad  human  head  on  a  broad  body  denotes  v  isceral  vigor,  pri- 
marily, and,  secondarily,  breadth  of  intellect.  The  nose  and  nostrils 
of  the  lion  are  broader  than  the  nose  of  any  otlier  beast,  and 
men  whose  noses  arc  broad  between  the  eyes,  as  well  as  high, 
possess  strong  will  and  great  breadth  of  mentality  as  compared  to 
those  whose  noses  are  nanow  between  the  eyes.  I  have  known 
many  brilliant  writers  and  speakci*s  who  were  nan-ow  between 
the  eyes,  but  were  incapable  of  breadth  and  }>rofimdift/  on  any 
subject ;  they  were  poor  spellers,  too,  although  highly  edu- 
cated. 

As  all  things  in  existence  possess  form  or  shape  of  some 
sort,  the  one  most  gifted  in  this  direction  is,  therefore,  more  capa- 
ble of  becoming  universally  intelligent.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
liuman  mind  to  conceive  of  anything  without  form  or  shape.  Even 
those  who  claim  that  they  see  divine  or  celestial  beings  and  scenes 
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always  describe  them  in  terms  of  earthly  formation.    It  is  impos* 
sible  for  the  human  mind  to  imagine  anything  that  is  not  eartlily  . 
in  its  appearance;  especially  is  this  true  when  they  come  to  deal  I 
with  "  divine"  forms.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  on  this  point,  writes  thus: — 

The  idea  of  representing  divinity  is  palpably  absuM.  We  know  noth- 
ing of  form  but  fh>ni  tbe  contemplation  of  man.* 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Basic  Principles  of  Form  "  traces  Form 
to  its  origin, — at  least,  as  far  as  the  human  mind  can  reach  out  for 

illustration.  Form,  whether 
exhibited  by  the  cube,  plane 
surlace,  or  circle,  is  based 
on  the  sciences  of  geometry, 
mathematics,  and  arcliitec- 
ture, — the  ruling  principles 
of  universal  form. 

Form  is  tlie  basis  of  all , 
trades  and  professions,  for 
upon  its  principles  the 
mechanic,  artist,  engi- 
neer, surveyor,  astronomer, 
draughtsman,botanist,  anat- 
omist, actor,  musician,  o\y- 
tician,  jurist,  and  statesman 
depend  for  the  illustration 
and  expression  of  their 
work  and  ideas.  77ioiighf 
has  form,  and  is  first 
shaped  in  the  mind  of  man 
ere  it  is  put  upon  paper. 
The  idea  of  the  actor  in 
regard  to  his  impersonation 
of  a  character  residts  in 
gestures  and  in  attitudes  of 
the  body,  and  the  gestures 
of  the  actor,  elocutioni^it, 
and  orator  must  describe  curves  in  order  to  be  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive. The  musician  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  souiiil- 
waves  which  are  carried  through  the  air  to  his  ear.  The  waves 
of  sound  are  curved  or  wave-like  as  they  pass  through  the  air, 
while  the  external  ears  of  those  who  hear  best  are  ronnded 
and  the  inner  ear,  or  cochlea,  is  spiral  in  form.  The  sounds 
proceeding  from  wind  or  stringed  instruments  are  curved,  and 
all  force  of  every  sort  whatever  has  form  or  produces  a  certain 

*  Anatomy  of  Expression,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  p. 
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Fig.  9L-MI8S  HARRIET  HOSMEB.  (Eminkut 

ScniiFTOK.) 

Bom  In  America.  Consplcuons  facial  sign,  Form, 
shown  by  width  between  the  eyes.  The  law  of  the 
StralRht  fine,  curve,  and  square  goveniH  thisfaoe.  The 
Biji^  for  Coii8cientfoti»«neBS,  Finnriess,  Patrintjsm,  Love 
01  Home,  Benevolence,  Appnibiitiveness,  Love  of 
Yoiin|^  AmatfveneHH,  Modesty,  Friendship,  Allmenttve- 
ness,  Mirthfaliie8&  andSanativenes8  arc  all  exoeedin^ly 
well  defined.  Sell-eMteein  Is  only  average.  The  artistic 
signs  In  the  nose  of  Hubllmlty,  Analysis,  Ideality,  Con- 
structtveness,  AcquisltivenesH,  Veneration,  Executlve- 
ne!>s,  and 8elf-willare prominent.  FnrmantlRizearecon- 
spiciioiiH,  while  Observation,  Locality,  Weif^ht,  Urder, 
('alculation, Memory.  Iianguaee,  Intuition,  and  Artistic 
Reason  are  very  apparent.  Credenciveness  and  Pre- 
science are  smalL  and  tlie  practical  or  observing  powers 
are  in  the  ascendency.  A  face  of  power,  dignity,  Mtd 
sympathy. 
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form  while  in  action.  The  undulations  of  light  and  heat,  as 
well  as  of  sound,  describe  forms.  The  earth  is  spherical  in  its 
form  as  well  as  the  primitive  cell  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 
We  can  mention  nothing  wliich  exists  that  is  shapeless.  This 
being  the  case  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  good  form  in  man  is  most 
essential,  for  we  can  best  express  in  our  works  the  principles  which 
are  tlie  strongest  within  us;  hence,  well-formed,  symmetrical  people 
are  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  this  faculty  in  external  work. 
Round-bodied  persons  use  and  express  a  different  class  of  form 
from  that  used  by  square-built  people.  Now,  square-built  people 
love  set,  square,  precise,  and  orderly  forms  and  shajjes,  while  round 
|>eople  love  and  create  objects  which  are  curved,  wavy,  or  circular 
in  their  conformation.  Again,  round-built,  muscular  people  make 
more  graceful  gestures  than  square-boned  people.  The  former 
dance,  skate,  gesticulate,  pose,  and  walk  with  more  ease  than 
the  latter,  hence  they  make  better  artists,  acrobats,  actors,  and 
orators  than  the  latter  class;  while  the  square-built  person  is 
better  adapted  to  trades  and  professions  requiring  oi-der,  precision, 
and  the  use  of  angles,  right  lines,  cubes,  planes,  solids,  and 
mechanical  principles,  and  a  knowledge  of  tlie  relations  of  shape 
and  extension.  Round  persons  wlio  are  broad  between  the  eyes 
are  well  adapted  to  setting  up  and  running  machinery,  judging  of 
diameters,  weights,  and  magnitudes,  and  are  able  to  balance  well, 
climb  dizzy  hciglits,  and  retein  their  equipoise;  while  square-built 
persons  are  better  judges  of  horizontals,  angles,  obliquities,  and 
perpendiculars  of  objects,  edifices,  and  machinery,  and  are  better 
able  to  build  machinery  than  they  are  to  manipulate  it  after  it  is 
built.  Those  who  possess  Form  large  and  Size  small  will  be  able 
to  reproduce  the  shape  or  outline  of  an  object,  but  will  not  so 
readily  delineate  the  size.  On  the  other  hand,  one  with  Size  large 
and  Form  small  may  be  able  to  describe  the  size  well  but  not  tne 
form.  These  two  faculties  are  closely  related,  and  Size  will  be  next 
described. 

The  art  of  spoiling  depends  upon  the  development  of  Form, 
so  also  does  phonography.  They  are  both  mechanical  gifts, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  the  development  of  Form  for  their 
illustration.  Writing  is  an  art ;  hence,  round-built  people  exhibit 
the  most  beautiful  handwriting,  abounding  in  graceful  curves,  while 
tall,  square-built  persons  sliow  an  angular,  long-looped  hand- 
writing. Many  highly-educated  ])ersons  cannot  acquire  a  fine 
and  graceful  handwriting  through  lack  of  the  requisite  amount  and 
quality  of  muscle,  for  writing,  like  gesture  and  oratory,  requires 
flexibility  of  muscle,  and  in  square-built  persons  the  bones  are 
supreme,  hence  they  cannot  bend  and  curve  easily.        ^  . 
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The  dilFerenec  in  the  "  musical  touch  "  upon  the  piano  or  other 
instrument  of  tliese  two  classes  of  persons  is  in  Iiarmony  with  the 
differences  observ  ed  in  their  formation.  Muscular  persons  producea 
roiimJ,  fnU,  rkh  tone^  while  the  more  angular,  bony  persons  give  out 
a  clear,  ringing,  resonant,  decided  tone.  In  manipulating  a  sewing- 
machine  the  operator  with  soft,  muscular  fingers  will  produce  the 
best  work,  but  the  angular  or  square-built  worker  will  best  cut  and 
tit  the  work,  yet  will  not  run  the  machine  as  easily  nor  produce  as 
artistic  work  as  the  former. 

All  great  artists  are  very  wide  between  the  eyes  and  all  pos- 
sess Size  as  well  developed  as  Form.  These  two  faculties  are 
necessarily  related,  and,  although  some  persons  possess  a  large 
degree  of  one  and  a  small  amount  of  the  other,  yet  eminent  artists, 
mechanics,  naturalists,  anatomists,  etc.,  possess  both  lai^e.  They 
are  uncommonly  large  in  the  faces  of  Baron  Cuvier,  naturalist; 
■Humboldt,  scientist;  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dr,  Jenner,  Dr.  Harvey, 
physicians;  Linnjeus,  botanist;  Watt,  Fulton, and  George  Stephen- 
sou,  meclianicalinveutors ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  discoverer ;  Hogarth, 
Titian,  Guide  Reui,  Raphael,  Fm  Bartolommeo,  Carracci,  Murillo, 
Paul  Veronese,  and  Domenichino,  artists.  Michael  Angelo  said : — 

All  artist  should  Lave  his  measuring  tools  not  in  the  hands,  but  In 
the  eye. 

All  great  composers  are  broad  between  the  eyes.  Music  is 
primarily  a  science.  Tl»e  art  of  music  is  the  suijerstructure  which 
rests  upon  a  scientific  base.  Mathematics  and  Form  are  the  me- 
chanical bases  of  music,  for  sound,  like  all  forces,  has  shape,  and 
nearly  all  the  great  comirosers  possess  a  large  bony  framework  witli 
a  well-developed  brain,  together  with  an  excellent  muscular  system, 
while  Iteethoven,  the  "father  of  music,"  exhibits  a  square-built 
appearance.  Wagner  has  a  very  bony  face,  as  well  as  Liszt,  Verdi, 
Weber,  and  Ilaydn, 

Singers  and  players,  as  a  rule,  are  more  muscular  and  round 
in  form  than  composers.  They  require  flexibility  mainly.  Less 
intellect  and  less  bone  are  required  for  the  production  of  sound 
merely.  Intellect  and  stability  are  not  the  predominating  charac- 
teristics of  singers  and  instrumentalists.  Many  of  them  exhibit 
childish  and  capricious  cliaracteristics.  Yet  some  good  singers  have 
an  average  intellect,  but  the  great  ones,  as  a  rule,  display  musical 
intelligence  mainly. 

Physiognomists  must  possess  large  Size  and  Form  in  order  to 
judge  of  and  retain  the  filufpes  of  pernons,  faces,  and  featitre-x  ; 
henro,  we  see  both  these  faculties  large  in  the  physiognomy  of 
Locke,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Porta,  Averroes,  Lavater,  Redfield,  and 
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Walker,  and  all  the  great  minds  that  have  observed  and  written 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  mind  of  the 
detective,  shopkeeper,  policeman,  railroad  conductor,  and  teacher. 
Form  has  been  extensively  used  in  kindergartens,  in  object-lessons, 
iu  the  past  few  years.  It  is  destined  to  produce  the  most  important 
resTilts,  developing  in  children  a  taste  and  talent  for  fashioning 
articles  u\wn  true  geometrical  principles.  In  these  schools  young 
children  learn  how  to  reproduce  the  form  of  the  cube,  square, 
sphere,  circle,  pymmid,  and  other  geometric  forms,  and  thus  lay 
tlie  foundation  for  all  the  trades  and  arts  in  early  childliood.  All 
young  children  should  be  taught  to  draw  upon  their  slates  and 
atWrnard  cut  out  in  paper  the  outline  of  every  garment  and  the 
separate  parts  of  every  garment  that  they  wear.  Botli  boys  and 
girls  should  be  trained  in  this  method  at  home  and  at  school. 
Boys,  in  addition,  should  be  taught  to  draw  and  cut  out  the  indi- 
vidual parts  of  a  house,  a  sliip,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery,  and 
draw  pieces  of  all  things  used  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  equipped  for  active  work  in  a  trade  or  profe^ion  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  commence  the  more  advanced 
branches  of  mechanism. 

The  basic  principles  of  Form,  as  given  in  this  work,  will  assist 
the  artist,  mechanic,  and  inventor,  and  give  pliysiognoniists  an  in- 
fallible chart  and  com|)ass  to  depend  upon.  These  principles 
shoTild  be  taught  in  schools  in  connection  with  physiognomy,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  all  object-lessons. 

Animals  possess  in  a  most  remarkable  dep;ree  the  faculty  and  memory 
of  configuration.  As  low  down  in  tlie  animal  tribes  as  t)iu  toad  there  are 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  Form  and  Size,  shown  by  its  examining  and 
testing  the  size  of  crevices  in  wails  in  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  its  own 
body;  in  other  words,  it  takes  measurements — miikes  ('jilculntions — of  size 
and  shape.  IJecs,  as  all  bee-keepera  know,  can  tell  their  attendant  from  a 
stranger.  Smnggling  dogs  distinguish  custom-bonse  olliccrs.  Certain 
London  milway  dogs  recognize  their  own  special  friends  among  the  porters 
or  other  officers  at  the  dift'erent  stations,  making,  it  is  asserted,  no  mistakes. 
Other  dogs  frequently  distinguish  from  other  men  the  murderer,  bnrglar,  or 
thief,  the  butcher-dog  or  dog-stealer,  the  poor  beggar  or  tram)>,  their  mas- 
ters' inferior  and  well-conditioned  visitors,  policemen  and  foremen,  with 
their  callings  and  their  objects.* 

Here  it  will  be  perceived  that  animals  are  guided  not  only  by 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  their  friends  and  masters,  but  have  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  a  degree  not  possessed 
by  man.  Some  animals,  like  some  men,  possess  lai^  Form  and 
small  Size,  or  the  reverse.  The  parrot  shows  a  decided  power  of 
recognizing  persons,  pigeons,  and  localities,  but  not  vice  versd 


'  Mind  iu  the  I«wer  Animals,  J.  Lander  Lindsay,  M.D.,  vciL  i,  p.  20. 
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(Darwin) ;  while  every  one  has  seen  the  feats  of  "  learaed  dogs 
and  pigs,"  which  are  very  expert  in  selecting  alphabetical  blocks 
by  their  sha^ie  and  also  perform  many  simple  arithmetical  problems, 
— of  course,  guided  by  the  sense  of  Form  as  well  as  of  Calcula- 
tion. Animals  suffer  from  perversion  of  tliis  trait  just  as  do  human 
beings,  and  show  it  in  just  the  same  manner,  viz.,  by  suspicion  of 
tilings  but  half  ])erceived  in  the  twilight  or  darkness  of  the  night. 
Persons  possessed  of  large  Form,  whose  nervous  systems  have  be* 
come  impaired,  are  often  great  sufferers  from  morbid  fancies, 
imagining  scenes  of  suffering  or  violence,  in  which  they  and 
their  friends  arc  actors.  With  large  Credcnciveness  they  believe 
in  supcmatuml  appearances,  and  with  a  talent  for  poetizing  they 
can  produce  in  verse  forms,  figures,  and  landscapes  with  sur- 
prising fidelity.  Form  in  a  large  degree  is  an  especial  attribute  of 
the  poet,  and  the  works  of  all  talented  poets  teem  with  descriptions 
of  figures,  both  supcmatuml  and  real.  The  physiognomies  of 
Hyron,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Swinburne,  (ioethe,  Schiller,  AVhit- 
tier.  Bums,  Mrs.  Hcmans,  Shelley,  Dryden,  and  Shakespeare  are 
uncommonly  broad  between  the  eyes,  and  Size  also  is  large,  show- 
ing that  they  liad  the  power  of  visualizing  the  characters  and 
scenes  wliich  they  have  portrayed  in  verse. 

Chess-players  invariably  exhibit  largo  Form  and  Size.  Paul 
Morphy,  Zukcrtort,  Steinmitz,  and  Blackburn  possess  a  phenome- 
nal degree  of  Fom. 

Blacklmru  and  Zukcrtort  cnn  play  blindfold  as  many  as  sixteen  or 
twenty  games  at  a  time,  and  win  20  per  cent,  of  tliem  at  least. 

The  fact  is  that  they  can  picture  in  the  mind  the  positions  of 
the  chess-board  and  remember  the  positions  of  the  pieces  as  they 
are  played.  It  is  related  by  the  biographer  of  William  Blake, 
poet  and  painter,  that  he  could  paint  for  hours  the  figiire  of 
a  sitter  long  afler  he  had  gone.  He  said  "  he  could  see  the  per- 
son just  as  plainly  as  before  leaving."  Such  power  for  mental 
photogKiphy  is  rare,  indeed. 

The  sense  of  visualizing  Form  is  not  confined  to  those  in 
civilized  life,  but  is  often  exhibited  by  barbarous  tribes.  The 
Bushmen  are  excellent  draughtsmen,  and,  according  to  recent 
travelers,  are  very  expert  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  draw  the  out- 
line of  a  giraffe  or  buffalo  with  such  unerring  precision  as  to  need 
no  coiTection.    Mr.  Galton  says : — 

The  Esquimaux  are  natural  geographers,  and  draw  charts  of  their 
coasts  which  accord  with  those  done  by  the  most  skilled  draughtsmen  of 
the  admiralty. 

From  this  description  of  the  faculty  of  Form  it  is  shown  that 
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it  is  adapted  to  the  knowledge  of  everything  in  existence,  and 
that  it  is  required  alike  by  animals,  barbarians,  and  civilized  men. 

The  location  of  its  facial  sign  adjoining  the  eye  is  a  conspic- 
uous example  of  the  relation  of  faculty  with  function,  for  forms  must 
be  aeen  to  be  comprehended,  and  the  eye  is  the  centre  of  the  signs 
of  several  practical  faculties.  The  sign  for  Size  adjoins  Form  and 
Locality,  while  the  sign  for  Observation  bounds  them  above.  All 
these  traits  icork  together,  and  are  naturally  connected  in  their  prac- 
tical operations.  The  group  of  signs  about  the  eye  is  an  eminently 
noteworthy  one,  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  wonderful  methods 
Nature  takes  to  make  her  meanings  known  to  man.  The  grouping 
of  the  signs  in  ilw  face  is,  next  to  physiognomy,  the  most  wonderful 
fact  in  existence,  as  it  is  the  most.,  perfectly  demonstrable. 


SIZE. 
"  A  dark 

niiinUable  ocean  without  bound. 

Without  dimenBion,  where  length,  breadth,  and  height 

And  time  and  place  are  lost ;  where  eldest  night 

And  chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy  amidst  tlic  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  Confusion  stand  ; 

For  hot.  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce, 

Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms." — Miltok'b  "Paradise  Lost" 


Definition. — Capacity  for  judging,  by  the  eye,  of  size,  height, 
depth,  breadth,  length,  extent,  volume,  bulk,  bigness,  magnitude, 
distances,  proportions,  perpendiculars,  plane-surfaces,  angles, 
levels,  etc. 

An  excess  of  this  faculty  coidd  scarcely  work  injury  to  one, 
unless  its  activity  interfered  with  business  or  pursuits  in  which  its 
function  was  not  required. 

Its  defi/yicTicy  causes  one  to  be  inaccurate  in  the  estimation  of 
proportion,  perspective,  outlines,  and  of  the  sizes  of  the  globe, 
sphere,  prism,  octagon,  triangle,  octahedron,  hexagon,  cylinder, 
cube,  and  other  geometric  figures,  while  perhaps  able  to  draw  and 
remember  their  forms. 

Fa4^al  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  facial  sign  of  the  capacity  for 
remembering,  judging,  and  reproducing  the  size  of  objects  is  found 
in  the  width  or  development  of  the  ethmoid  bone, — the  bone 
which  connects  the  nose  with  the  forehead.  AVhen  large,  it  gives 
width  between  the  inner  terminus  of  the  eyebrows  and  forms  a 
V-shape  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  just  below  and  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  forehead.  The  faces  of  all  good  artists,  mechanics, 
draughtsmen,  sculptors,  architects,  and  dress-fitters  exhibit  this 
formation. 
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Description  of  Size. — The  anatomical  base  of  the  mental 
faculty  of  Size  is  found  in  the  width  of  tlie  ethmoid  bone.  It  can 
not  be  caused  by  brain  development  at  this  point  for  the  reason 
that  the  bones  and  sinuses  in  this  vicinity  fill  up  the  space  which 
plirenology  allots  to  the  "  oigan  "  of  Size.    The  following  descri]>- 

tion  of  this  portion  of  the 
face  discloses  the  origin 
of  the  width  at  this  junc- 
tion : — 

On  account  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  and  of  the  dii)loe  tlie 
external  surface  of  the  skull 
does  not  by  any  mcAns  exactly 
represent  the  internal,  but  is 
more  smooth  and  even,  and 
never  accurately  presents  emi- 
nences and  depressions  iii- 
Torsely  corresponding  to  tlio^ie 
within.  To  some  extent,  liow. 
ever,  and  only  to  some,  dws 
the  ex  torn  al  s  u  r  face  of  t  lie 
bones  indicate  the  projections 
on  the  snrfiice  of  the  brain. 
When  a  certain  portion  of  the 
latter  or  a  certain  group  of 
convolutions  are  very  promi- 
nent, the  skull  in  that  region 
will  l>e  prominent,  and  vice 
versd ;  but  we  very  seldom 
find  distinct  external  elevations 
corresponding  to  individual 
convolutions.  The  bones,  as 
well  as  the  sinuses  at  this  por- 
tion of  the  face,  are  numerous, 
and  any  person  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  dissect  a  human 
skull  and  brain  can  soon  con- 
vince himself  that  the  brain- 
snbstiince  does  not  cause  the 
width  at  this  part,  and  which  i^ 
termed  an  "  organ  "  of  the  mind 
by  phrenologists.  The  ethmoid  bone  contributes  to  form  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  the  nose,  and  the  orbits.  It  has  little  or  no  cellular  tissue  in  its 
composition,  except  in  the  christi  galli  and  in  the  turbinated  plates.  It  is 
joined  to  two  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  sphenoid, and  to  eiei'cn 
bones  of  the  face.* 

Besides  the  sinuses  and  bones  situated  within  this  small  space 
the  hulhs  of  the  olfactory  nerves  here  find  lodgment,  as  well  as  the 
ophtlialmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  bony  ridge, 
denominated  the  superciliary  ridge,  or  bones  of  the  eyebrow,  so 

*  Practical  Anatomv,  Robert  HarriBon,  pp.  SOB,  6U. 


Fia.  92.— R08AL1E  BONHETTR.  (Pelebratbd 

I'AINTRKOr  NaTUHB  AND  OF  ANIHAI.S.) 

Born  ill  France,  182a  Consnlcuniia  faoial  sign.  Size, 
■hown  by  wl<ltU  uf  the  etiiiiiold  hone.  The  law  of  the 
BtralKht  Ihic  and  curve  ■^iw^rm  thiM  fa^e.  The  quality 
of  tms  Buhject  Is  very  flue;  thv  uolor-Heime  of  tlie 
highest  order.  The  lower  part  of  tlic  fitce  is  oval,  the 
Hon  curved,  the  hair  wavy.  Form  and  Hize  pre-eminent ; 
all  art  hIrhs  of  the  artiHtiouiitiire.  Conscience  ami  Firm- 
ness are  normal.  Ijove  of  Homo,  I'utriotisni.  Benevo- 
lence, Love  of  Young,  Aiiprolmtivenoss,  Friendship, 
and  AllmentiveneSM  are  evident;  Aniatlveness  onlv 
BlMiut  average ;  Modesty  and  Keir-eateem  well  deflne<f. 
The  nose  is  high,  lone,  almost  Htmight,  and  sbowfi  the 
signs  for  Human  Nature,  Mental  Imitation,  Analysis, 
Iftpe,  Ideality,  (^onstructivcness.  Acquisitiveness,  Ven- 
eration, Executiveness,  and  Self-will  large.  Langunce 
Is  noticeable,  while  Form,  Size,  Order,  Jjocality.  <7iucala- 
tion,  Oliservation,  Weight,  Memory  of  Events,  and 
artistic  judgnicnt  and  Ite.i.<'on  are  well  detincd.  Oreat 
perseverance  and  industry  added  to  great  talents  have 
produced  a  grand  artist  In  this  snhject.  Her  great 
merit  has  met  with  due  recognition.  Of  her  it  liaa 
been  said ;  "  Klie  is  not  Iwtaofalen  to  the  Louvre  Gallery 
nor  to  PousKin ;  nhe  does  but  look  at  the  clear  and 
open  fa«e  of  Nature." 
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Fio.  B8.— Lnnnvrc'o  antonio  david. 

TORICAL  AND  PORTRAIT  PaINTKB.) 


(HlS- 


completely  hides  the  brain  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  esti- 
mate of  its  size  or  shape  here.  So  true  is  this  that  all  physiolo- 
gists and  anatomists  have  remarked  it,  and  Dr.  Dalton,  writing 
upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  brain-substance,  observes : — 

A  very  extensive  portion  of  the  cerebral  surface  remains  concealed  in 
Biicli  a  manner  that  it  ciinnot 
possibly'  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination, viz.,  tlie  entire  base 
of  tlie  ln'aiii  witli  tlie  under 
surface  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes,  tlie  upper  surface 
of  tlie  ciTcliellum,  and  the  in- 
furior  surface  of  the  posterior 
lol>e  of  the  cerebrum  which 
covers  it,  that  portion  of  the 
cerebellum  situated  above  the 
me<lunaoblon{riita,and  the  two 
opposite  convoluted  surfaces 
ill  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  where 
the  interior  and  middle  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  lie  in  contact 
with  encli  other.  The  whole 
extent,  also,  of  the  cerebral  sur- 
faces which  are  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fissure  throughout  its 
entire  length  is  equally  pro- 
tected by  their  position  and 
concealed  from  external  exami- 
nation. The  whole  of  the  con* 
volttted  snrfiice  of  the  brain 
must,  however,  be  regarded  as 
or  equal  importance  in  the  dis- 
tribuiion  of  the  mental  quali- 
ties; and  ,vet  it  is  evident  that 
not  more  than  one4fiird  or  one- 
quarter  of  this  surface  is  so 
placed  that  it  can  be  ea-am- 
ined  by  extenial  manipulation. 
It  must,  fnrtliermore,  be  recol- 
lected that  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerel)elhim  is  every- 
where convoluted,  and  that  the  convolutions  penetrate  to  various  depths  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  feel,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  brain  itself,  it  would  not  be  the  entire  convoluiionSf 
but  only  their  su|)erficial  edges,  tliat  we  should  be  really  able  to  examine. 
And  yet  the  amount  of  gray  matter  contained  in  a  given  space  depends 
quite  as  much  ui>on  the  depth  to  which  the  convolutions  penetrate  as  u)>on 
the  prominence  of  their  edges.  While  phrenology,  therefore,  is  partially 
founded  upon  acknowledged  phyaiolor/ical  facts,  there  are  yet  insurmonnt* 
able  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  practical  application.* 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  offered  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  tiie  writings  of  two  of  the  best-known  anatomists,  as  to 

•  Daltou'B  Treatise  od  Huoi&n  Physiology,  p.  429: 
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the  mouth  exhibiting;  a  "cupid's  bow"  in  the  outline 
of  the  upper  lip.  The  domcHtic  and  social  traits  are  all 
welldefiiied,  iiinong  which  Amativeness,  Love  of 
Young,  Love  <if  Home,  Patriotleni.  Friendship,  Mirth- 
fulnesH,  ApprobativenesH,  and  Benevolence  are  very 

rrominent.  Color  and  Hanativencss  are  conspicuous, 
n  the  no.ie  the  pigns  for  Mental  Imitation,  Ideality, 
tSubllmlty,  (.■onHtructlveneas,  Acquisitiveness,  Venera- 
tion, Executiveness,  and  Self-will  are  very  pronounced. 
Form,  Bize.  Oliservation.  and  Calculation  are  excellent. 
Memory  of  Events  an  din  tuition  are  large,  while  Reason 
(of  the  artistic  sort)  Is  well  developed. 
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the  impossibility  of  judging  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  brain- 
matter  by  an  external  examination.  More  ^rticularly  is  this  im- 
possibility emphasized  when  we  endeavor  to  find  the  existence  of 
a  mental  or  cerebral  "organ"  of  Size  at  the  sides  of  the  ethmoid 
bone*  The  evidence  of  our  senses  in  dissection,  as  well  as  by 
outward  observation,  shows  that  there  is  nothing  but  bones  and 
sinuses  (little  hollow  openings  which  assist  the  resonance  of  the 
voice)  at  this  place.  I  am  quite  earnest  in  my  endeavor  to  prm'e 
to  the  student  that  this  is  the  case,  for,  in  order  to  be  intelligent  in 
the  science  of  physiognomy,  one  must  be  able  to  trace  phenomena 
to  their  origin,  otherwise  the  knowledge  will  be  mer<Hy  surface- 
knowledge.  The  protuberances  observed  about  the  superciliary 
ridge  are  caused  by  houif  deposition  and  by  muscular  development, 
as  can  be  proven  in  the  local  signs  for  Weight  and  Locality. 

Now,  Jiaving  given  very  good  evidence  from  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  phrenological  theories  of  "brain  organs,'*  I  next 
offer  evidence  just  as  conclusive  from  the  writings  of  Greorge 
Combe,  one  of  the  founders  of  phrenology.    He  remarks  thus : — 

One  part  of  the  brain,  however,  does  sometimes  present  a  difficulty. 
I  refer  to  a  cavity  called  the  frontal  sinus.  It  lies  above  the  nose,  and  is 
found  between  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  skull.  The  size  of 
this  sinus  varies,  but  recollect  that  it  only  interferes  with  fioe  organs — 
Form,  Size,  Weight,  Individuality  (Observation),  and  Locality. 

Again,  below  the  age  of  twelve  it  does  not  exist,  and,  as  the  five 
organs  before  mentionetl  are  generally  very  active  be/ore  thtU  age,  the  sinus 
cannot  interfere  with  our  observation  of  theia  before  that  period.  The 
sinus,  therefore,  presents  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  disco^yering  the 
functions  of  these  organs  if  we  study  subjects  below  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  opponents  conceal  these  facts.  After  this  age  it  appears,  gradually 
enlarges,  and  after  twenty  may  present  some  difficulty  to  the  observer.* 

In  a  foot-note  he  observes: — 

I  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  determine 
with  exactness  tlie  development  of  certain  convolutions  by  the  inspection 
qf  the  external  surface  of  the  cranium. 

This  corroborative  evidence  from  this  gentleman  and  from  the 
others,  equally  distinguished,  is  offered  not  so  much  to  proTe 
phrenology  wrong  in  some  of  its  conclusions  as  to  prove  the 
basic  theories  of  scientific  physiognomy  right.  The  reasoning 
of  Mr.  Combe  is  not  tenable  where  he  says  that  "as  the  frontal 
sinus  does  not  exist  below  twelve  years  of  age  it  cannot  interfere 
with  our  observation  of  these  five  'organs.'"  The  truth  is  that 
by  the  absorption  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  separation  of  the 
bony  plates  the  cavities  called  the  frontal  sinuses  are  formed  at  or 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  this  change  assists  the  resonance  of 


*Combe'8  Lectures  on  Ptireaologr,  p.  181. 
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the  voice  as  it  changes  from  tlio  fino,  soft  tones  of  childhood  to 
the  sonorous  and  deep  bass  of  adult  life;  and  that  is  all  the  sig- 
nificance to  be  attached  to  this  change,  except  tlie  further  fact 
that  complete  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  superciUary  ridge  and 
of  the  ridge  of  the  nose  does  not  take  place  nor  cause  their  perma- 
nent and  true  form,  size,  and  solidity  until  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
in  some  cases  not  until  after  that  period.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  practical  and  mechanical 
Acuities  whose  local  facial  signs  are  situated  upon  and  about  the 
hones  and  muscles  of  the 
superciliary  ridge,  after  they 
have  become  developed  by 
age  and  matured  by  the 
action  of  the  evolutionary 
process  described  above. 
The  localities  of  many  of 
the  "perceptive"  faculties, 
as  given  by  phrenologists, 
are  correct.  Their  idea  of 
ascribing  to  brain-substance 
what  is  palpably  a  bony  or 
a  muscular  structure  is  er- 
roneous. The  whole  course 
of  the  development  of  the 
several  tissues  of  bone, 
brain,  and  muscle  also 
proves  this,  and  reveals  the 
true  origin  of  the  faculties 
of  Size  and  Form  to  be  in 
the  width  of  the  median 
portion  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture, recorded  in  and  cer- 
tified to  by  the  width  of 
the  OS  froiitis  and  ethmoid 
bones  of  the  &ce. 

The  uses  and  function  of  the  feculty  of  Size  are  unlimited 
and  beyond  enumemtion.  In  conjunction  witli  Form  its  applica- 
tion is  to  every  single  atom  of  matter  in  space  and  to  every  object 
whatsoever  in  existence.  Every  thing  has  form,  consequently  has 
magnitude  or  dimensions.  All  mental  imagery  is  formed  through 
the  agency  of  these  two  dominant  faculties.  Plans  for  conducting 
a  campaign  or  a  law  case,  or  for  carrjing  on  a  business,  are  aided 
by  the  faculty  of  shaping.  Every  writer  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever relies  upon  these  two  geometrical  qualities  for  carmng  out 
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his  plans.  All  arrhitects,  artists,  sculptors,  dress-makers,  carpenters, 
shoe-makers,  and  meclianics  of  every  sort  depend  upon  these  trails 
for  the  basis  of  all  they  construct.  Their  action  is  universal, 
and  illimitable.  In  combination  with  Constructiveness  they  enter 
larf^ely  into  the  works  of  fiction,  of  poetry,  and  of  plays.  The 
writings  of  the  poets  abound  in  images  of  all  sorts,  and  some  of 
them,  as,  for  example,  Milton  and  l)antc,  i>ortray  the  figures  of 
monsters  of  horrid  mien  and  gigantic  size  in  a  manner  most  vivid 
and  graphic.  In  the  physiognomies  of  tliese  writers  the  signs  for 
Size,  Form,  Constructiveness,  Credenciveness,  and  Imagination  are 
very  large.  So  also  we  find  the  same  development  in  Banyan's 
fe.ce,  as  well  as  in  Dickens'.  Taine  describes  Dickens*  character 
most  admirably,  and  quite  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific physiognomy.  He  shows  that  the  power  to  form  or  visualize 
his  characters  is  one  of  his  strongest  traits,  and  he  thus  describes 
him.    He  says : — 

There  is  a  painter  in  him,  and  an  English  painter.  Never  surely  did 
a  mind  figure  to  itself  with  more  exact  detail  or  greater  force  all  the  parts 
and  tints  of  a  picture.  If  lie  is  describing  a  home,  he  will  draw  it  with 
geometrical  clearness  ;  he  will  put  all  his  colors  in  relief;  discover  a  face  and 
thought  in  the  shutters  and  the  spouts  I  He  will  make  a  sort  of  haman 
being  out  of  the  home,  grimacing  and  forcible,  which  attracts  our  attention, 
and  which  we  shall  never  forget.* 

A  scientific  delineation  of  Dickens'  physiognomy  shows  how 
accurately  Taine  paints  Dickens'  portrait /wm  his  works.  This  is  a 
very  subtle  and  philosophic  method,  and  one  which  requires  the 
best  intellect,  aided  by  the  best  intuition. 

The  capacity  for  calling  up  at  will  the  size  and  form  of  any 
object  once  seen  is  the  active  memory  of  the  twin  faculties  of  Form 
and  Size.  The  ability  to  bring  up  colors  in  all  their  vividness  be- 
longs to  the  memory  of  color ;  and  so  of  every  faculty.  Each  has 
a  memory  peculiar  to  itself,  and  this  could  not  be  unless  every 
faculty  was  a  force  capable  of  sending  out  toward  persons  and 
objects  a  imlimhle  living  power  from  the  human  and  animal  mind. 
It  meets  with  a  response,  showing  that  the  special  faculty  in 
activity  has  thrown  outward  toward  others  in  contiguity  a  positive, 
active,  intelligent  force,  which,  like  lightning,  is  unseen,  yet  most 
decidedly  felt,  and  by  sensitive  more  keenly  than  by  coarse- 
grained men  and  animals.  The  theory  is  that  coarse  people — 
those  on  a  low  mental  grade — are  more  sensitive  to  the  stronger  and 
lower  classes  of  passions,  such  as  revenge,  hatred,  malice,  force, 
and  resistance,  than  they  are  to  the  higher  and  nobler  traits  of 
love,  sympathy,  patriotism,  and  sublimity;  the  lower  passions 
or  forces  being  more  powerful  in  their  action,  while  the  higher 

*mstory  of  Englisli  Literature,  H.  A.  Taine,  pp.  fiSo^ 
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ones  send  out  a  more  subtle  force,  and  can  be  better  sensed  and 
appreciated  by  the  finer  and  higlier  order  of  beings. 

The  ideas  of  relative  size  change  with  age  and  with  practice 
in  judging  of  dimensions,  by  noting  discrepancies  in  goods  or 
objects  handled.  Size  in  combination  with  Form,  Weight,  and 
Reason  give  ability  for  geometrical  studies,  while  Size,  Form, 
Constructiveness,  Ideality,  and  Mental  Imitation  give  the  talent  for 
novel-writing,  and,  with  Music  and  Time  added,  ability  for  writing 
poetry.  Add  to  these  large  Love  of  Young,  and  capacity  for 
writing  stories  and  poetry  for  children  will  be  developed. 

Form,  Size,  and  Weight  assist  the  sciUptor,  the  dentist,  and 
the  engraver.  They  must  all  have  the  same  combination  to  enable 
them  to  imitate  forms,  and  also  to  assist  in  guaging  thp  fwce  of 
the  blotc  of  the  chisel  and  graver.  Engravers  must  also  have  a 
good  color-sense,  else  they  will  be  deficient  in  judging  of  the  proper 
shading  of  their  pictures.  I  once  employed  a  very  STiperior  en- 
graver, but  he  lacked  color,  being  of  a  very  hght  complexion,  and 
having  light,  sandy  hair.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  tliat  I 
could  get  him  to  put  sufficient  black  color  into  my  pictures;  but 
in  Size  and  Form  he  excelled,  and  engraved  portraits  (the  most 
difficult  brancli  of  the  art)  with  unerring  fidelity  and  precision. 

The  botanist,  naturalist,  cliemist,  physician;  and  explorer 
require  the  faculty  of  Size.  It  is  found  large  in  the  physiognomies 
of  Stanley,  Livingstone,  Fremont,  Marco  Polo,  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Ue  Soto,  and  Hcndrick  Hudson,  Linnaeus,  Des- 
cartes, Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dr.  Pasteur,  John  Dalton,  Liebig, 
Huyghens,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Blaise  Pascal,  Torricelli,  Copernicus, 
and  Paracelsus.  Minds  such  as  these  men  possessed  had  the 
power  of  visualizing  the  objects  and  combinations  of  forms  which 
they  dealt  with,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  picture  in  the  "mind's 
eye"  "the  inventions  and  discoveries  made  and  scenes  visited  and 
explored.  In  Galton's  work  on  "Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty," 
the  author  devotes  great  space  to  the  investigation  of  what  he 
terms  "  mental  imagery,"  the  capacity  for  which  depends  upon  the 
faculties  of  Form  and  Size  being  large,  although  I  believe  he 
nowhere  speaks  of  this  as  the  origin  and  base  of  what  he  terras 
"visualizing."  Physiognomy  proves  that  where  these  two  faculties 
are  large,  the  ability  to  reproduce  mentally  shapes  and  outlines 
is  much  greater  than  where  they  are  not  so  well  developed.  The 
following  very  just  remarks  by  Mr.  Galton  are  appropriate  to  the 
subject,  and  I  quote  them  to  show  his  understanding  of  the  mental 
aspect  of  Size  and  Form.    He  observes  thus: — 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  sis  to  tlie  utility  of  the  visualizing 
faculty  when  it  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  higlier  intellectual  operations. 
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A  visual  iiDf^e  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  mental  representation,  wherever  ! 
the  shape,  position,  and  relations  of  objects  in  space  are  concerned.   It  Is  i 
of  importance  in  every  handicraft  and  profession  where  design  is  acquind.  I 
The  best  workmen  are  those  who  visualize  the  whole  of  what  they  propo6e  I 
to  do  before  they  take  a  tool  in  their  hands.    The  village  smith  and  the  , 
carpenter  who  are  employed  on  odd  jobs  employ  it  no  less  for  their  work  : 
than  the  mechanician,  tlie  engineer,  and  the  architect.  The  lady's  maid  who 
arranges  a  new  dress  requires  it  for  the  same  reason  as  the  decorator  em- 
plojecl  on  a. palace  or  the  agent  who  lays  out  great  estates.  Strategists, 
artists  of  all  denominations,  physicists  who  contrive  new  experiments,  and, 
in  short,  all  who  do  not  follow  routine  have  need  of  it.  The  pleasure  its  use 
can  afford  is  immense.    I  have  many  correspondents  who  say  that  the  : 
delight  of  recalling  beautiful  scenery  and  great  works  of  art  is  the  highest  i 
that  they  know ;  they  carry  whole  picture-galleries  in  their  minds.   Our  j 
bookish  and  wordy  education  tends  to  repress  this  valuable  gift  of  Nature,  i 
A  faculty  that  is  of  importance  in  all  technical  and  artistic  occupations,  I 
that  gives  accuracy  to  our  perceptions  and  justness  to  our  generalizations,  i 
is  starved  out  by  lazy  disuse,  instead  of  being  cultivated  in  such  a  way  as 
will,  on  the  whole,  bring  the  best  return.* 

The  practice  in  early  life  of  fashioning  objects  with  tools,  and 
of  drawing,  undoubtedly  develops  tlie  faculty  of  Size  as  well  as  of 
Form,  and  men  who  are  put  at  books  early  in  life,  and  deprived  of 
all  mechanical  employments,  suffer  deterioration  of  these  faculties. 
Then,  too,  the  mentjil  action  of  these  faculties,  as  well  as  the  inten- 
sity of  their  power,  changes  with  advancing  age  and  change  of 
pursuits.  In  childhood,  if  the  observing  faculties  are  keen,  and 
Form,  Size,  and  Locality  very  decided,  the  outlines  and  location  of 
every  thing  observed  will  be  remembered,  and  nothing,  however 
minute,  will  escape  the  sight  of  one  who  is  gifted  in  the  observing  or 
practical  traits;  but  as  age  advances,  and  brings  with  it  a  develop- 
ment of  tl»e  reasoning  powers,  the  observing  faculties  assume  a 
partially  introspective  action,  and  the  mind  works  more  interiorhj^ 
hence  sees  fewer  material  objects,  and  the  individual  will  pass  by, 
unnoticed,  things  which  formerly  would  have  attracted  his  attention 
and  have  been  photographed  upon  his  memory  in  all  the  accuracy 
of  their  form,  size,  and  position  in  relation  to  other  near  objects. 

The  antagonism  between  the  power  for  visualizing  external 
material  objects  and  the  capacity  for  abstract  memory  has  been 
noted  by  Mr.  Galton,  and  on  this  topic  he  says: — 

My  own  conclusion  is,  that  an  over-ready  perception  of  sharp  mental 
pictures  is  antagonistic  to  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  highly-generalized  i 
and  abstract  thought,  especially  when  the  steps  of  reasoning  are  carried  on 
by  words  as  symbols,  and  that  i  f  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  pictures  was  ever 
possessed  by  men  who  think  hard  it  is  very  apt  to  be  lost  by  disuse.  The 
highest  minds  are  those  in  which  it  is  not  lost,  but  subordinated,  and  is 
ready  for  use  on  suitable  occasions.  I  am,  however,  bound  to  say  that  the 
missing  faculty  seems  to  be  replaced  so  serviceably  by  other  modes  of  con- 
ception— chieSy,  I  believe,  connected  with  the  incipient  motor  sense,  not  of 
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the  eyeballs  only,  but  of  the  muscles  generally — that  men  who  declare  them- 
selves deficient  in  the  power  of  seeing  mental  pictures  can,  nevertheless, 
give  life-like  descriptions  of  what  they  have  seen,  and  can  otherwise  express 
themselves  as  if  they  were  gifted  with  a  vivid  visual  imagination.  They  can 
also  become  painters  of  the  rank  of  Royal  Academicians.  * 

When  I  read  thoughts  such  as  the  above,  which  come  so 
closely  to  scientific  analysis  of  character  and  then  just  miss  it 
through  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  scientific  physiognomy,  I  grieve 
that  the  writer  has  not  that  light  by  which  to  elucidate  more 
clearly  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  classes  of  persons 
of  which  he  is  writing.  His  first  paragraph  relates  to  mechanical 
men, — men  with  square,  hony  frames,  who  are  practical,  and 
seldom  develop  into  abstract  thinkers;  never,  certainly,  to  any  great 
extent;  hence,  they  dwell  largely  all  their  lives  in  the  region  of 
the  practical,  and  visualize  the  forms  of  objects,  and  deal  with 
them  ^ofessionally,  as  in  the  mechanic  arts;  while  the  class 
alluded  to  in  the  second  paragraph  are  muscular,  i-ound  men,  who 
imagine  forms  instead  of  rememheHng  those  once  seen,  and  these 
last  really  do  use  the  mttectilar  sense  in  order  to  reproduce  their 
images  mentally,  and  can  become  painters  of  high  degree ;  and,  as 
they  are  gifted  in  imagination  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  dominance 
of  the  muscular  system,  so  they  are  able  by  voice  and  brush  to 
reproduce  vocally  and  on  canvas  the  forms  which  they,  by  means 
of  a  vivid  imagination,  see  before  them.  This  class  of  persons 
idealize  forms,  whereas  the  mechanical  class  reproduce  with  exact' 
ness  the  forms  and  shapes  which  they  have  really  beheld.  When 
gifted  metaphysicians,  like  Mr.  Galton,  come  to  understand  the 
principles  of  scientific  physiognomy,  they  will  be  able  to  aid  the 
advancement  of  science  in  a  wonderfid  manner.  Many  gifted 
writers  show  by  their  writings  that  they  are  grand  physiognomists, 
only  wanting  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  physiog- 
nomy to  enable  them  to  draw  the  external  features  and  peculiarities 
of  their  characters  in  accordance  with  the  mental  analysis  which 
they  make  of  them.  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Taine,  and  Thack- 
eray are  all  intuitive,  so  also  was  Shakespeare,  and  came  very  near 
to  being  scientific  expounders  of  character.  The  faculty  of  Size  is 
pre-eminent  in  all  of  them,  and  to  it  they  are  lai^ly  indebted  for 
their  skillful  delineations  of  their  characters,  as  well  as  for  the 
plan  of  their  books. 


Definition. — "The  act  or  power  of  observing  or  taking 

notice;  the  act  of  seeing  or  of  fixing  the  mind  upon  anything; 
capacity  for  close  attention  ;  adherence  in  practice."  (Webster.) 
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The  love  and  capacity  for  examining  objects  which  attract  the 
attention,  such  as  natural  phenomena,  machinerr,  pictures,  books, 
plays,  s^K-otaclos,  etc.  It  is  the  faculty  which  creates  a  desire  for 
looking  at  what  ti'ans])ires  about  us,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  material 
knowledge.  Mechanicians,  travelers,  artists,  linguists,  and  scien- 
tists, etc.,  depend  greatly  nymn  its  development  for  their  knowledge. 

An  eorcess  of  Obser- 
vation can  scarcely  be 
harmful,  yet  if  one  allows 
Observation  to  eml  in  hxik- 
iug  mereJif^  without  reflat- 
ing or  acting  upon  knowl- 
edge thus  gained,  excessive 
Observation  would  be  det- 
rimental. To  i-emedy  such 
want  of  balance,  tlie  facts 
already  observed  should  be 
put  to  some  usefid  purpose 
before  searching  for  otlier 
facts  or  phenomena. 

Its  (h-fineuey  may  be 
remedied  by  jKitient  inves- 
tigation of  all  sorts  of 
objects,  by  prolonged  scru- 
tiny, and  an  endeavor  to  fix 
the  attenfion  and  thought 
u]>on  the  form,  size,  color, 
quality,  and  proportions  of 
ol)jrrts,  and  to  note  care- 
fully the  particulars  and 
details  of  objects  and  occur- 
rences coming  under  one's 
observation. 

Facial  and  Bo<my 
Signs. — The  most  con- 
spi<  uous  facial  sign  of  the 
faculty  of  Observation  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  between  the  inner  terminus  of  the 
eyebrows  and  above  the  root  of  the  nose ;  when  large,  filling  out 
the  muscles  at  tltis  part  and  causing  the  eyebrows  to  draw  down 
in  order  to  facilitate  more  accurate  vision. 

Desckiption  of  Observation. — The  location  of  tlie  facial  sign 
for  Observation  is  one  proof  of  its  muscular  origin.  Another 
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FlQ.  ftj.— MAKCl'H  TULLirs  CICKKO.  <()rator, 

HTATK9MAN,  AND  JuitlST.) 

Bum  In  Arpinmiij  106  B.C.  ('i>n!*pidiiui!*  ftii'iiil  Nipn 

the  iiiiiur  ttrminiis  of  tin;  I'j  cbniwH,  caiiwd  by  iipiirnx- 
Inmtint;  them  wIiIIk  oiigHK''''  ''i  cl'ist'ly  HiTutiit'lziiiK  •■!>■ 
jectM,  The  law  r)f  ilu-  c  iirvu  KoviTiirt  lliiH  fin  e.  The 
size  of  the  fciUiirt-H  and  their  )>roiMirtioiiH  aniiDuiicc  an 
anibitiouH  uiid  able  mini).  In  the  rhiii  arc  hci-ii  iho 
bIkdh  for  KlrmneHM.  I'atriotisin,  ItfiK-vob'iii'e.  uinl  l^ivc 
of  Home  well  (li-tlm>il.  Alnnt'ntivi-ix'KM  :in<l  Itibative- 
nesw  are  less  than  iivcrage.  In  the  npiHT  li|>  Amnlive- 
ness,  I/ive  of  Young,  and  Mlrtbfnlin-H.s  arv  iipjiarcnt ; 
Helf-i'steeni  of  only  a  nxHlerati-  lieprci'.  The  si^.e  of  the 
moiilh  and  fullneVit  of  the  lipn  anil  cycM  annoiiiK:i-  lin- 
guistie  and  oratorical  abjlity.  The  unite  ts  very  hi(;h 
alxive  the  i)l;ine  of  the  face,  and  is  hinp,  iMniv,  mid  con- 
vex in  iUt  outline.  At  the  pobit  the  siens  for  Idealitv, 
Bublindty,  Mental  Iniit:itiiin.  Human  Nature,  Aniilvsi'tt, 
Construct!  V en eiw,  .\c(iui!«itivcnes.t.  Veneration,  KsVi-u- 
tivineMs,  and  Self-will  are  very  pronouneed.  The 
region  al)out  the  eyes  in  rcniarkable  in  appearance. 
Credencivcnefw  is  small,  I^iealitv  anil  Olwervalimi  are 
equally  and  unenmmonlv  developed,  F<)nn  Size, 
Calculation,  Weight,  L:ingna(:e.  Order,  Time,  Itciuion, 
tad  Intuition  are  pre-eminent.  The  neek  is  masxive 
and  st:itues<)ue.  The  nose,  liy  its  size,  hidit-ates  largo 
PneumatlveneM.  His  eol  ir  was  dense,  and  this  gave 
force  and  intensity  to  all  his  faculties.  The  ph\sii>g- 
nomy  attoKetber  announces  a  mentul  coloasno.  History 
corroborates  Uils  facial  delinvatiun. 
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proof  is  had  in  the  fact  that  all  ohservation  is  made  with  the  eye, 
which  is  the  facial  representative  of  the  muscular  system.  That 
this  faculty  is  represented  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  ail  other  parts 
of  the  muscular  system,  is  undouhted,  but  the  idea  that  brain- 
matter  causes  the  protuberance  seen  in  adults  after  long  and  pro- 
tracted scrutiny  of  objects  is  not  tenable.  In  childhood  the 
muscles  of  the  &ce  at  this 
place  are  not  greatly  de- 
veloped, but,  on  the  con- 
trar)',  they  are  scarcely 
noticeable.  They  become 
l)erceptible  only  after  yeai-s 
of  close  observation  of  the 
things  observed.  Children, 
it  is  true,  look  and  gaze 
with  curious  eyes  upon  all 
that  attracts  their  attention, 
but  they  reflect  very  little, 
if  any,  in  early  life  upon 
observations  thus  made. 
And  many  go  through  life 
looking,  wi&out  any  very 
deep  impression  being 
made  upon  the  mind  by 
objects  observed  and  scenes 
visited.  The  mere  fact  of 
being  able  to  look  at  an 
object  does  not  involve 
knowledge  of  the  object 
IJorceived.  "  The  eye  sees 
what  it  brings  the  power  to 
see,"  and  if  one  has  not  the 
capacity  for  fixed  and  pa- 
tient attention  he  fails  to 
lake  in  the  full  meaning 
^nd  import  of  what  he  be- 
holds. Because  children  look  and  ask  a  multitudcof  questions  about 
ivliat  they  see  is  no  proof  that  they  observe  in  the  highest  meaning 
of  the  term.  Their  minds  are  comparatively  empft/,  and  tliey  look 
and  question  for  entertainment  mainly,  and  not  always  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  knowledge ;  hence,  tlie  facial  rerord  of  Obser- 
vation does  not  appear  very  large  until  after  the  habit  of  accurate 
and  tlimtghtfal  observation  has  been  formed. 

Persons  with  excessive  Credcnciveness  never  develop 
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Fig.  M.— bayard  TAYU>H.    (Printbr,  Editob, 
Diplomat,  Tkaveler,  and  Author.) 

Bom  in  Pennsylvania.  1825,  Principal  facial  sien. 
Observation,  Bhnwii  b>  development  nf  the  inum;le  ad- 
joining tbe  sign  for  Locality.  Tbelawof  the  c  urve  and 
sphere  govemn  this  physiognomy.  The  parts  of  the 
far:e  nearest  tlie  eyes  reveal  large  Oi>servati<m  and 
Locality  i  tlie  results  of  these  powers  have  been  given 
to  the  world  In  many  alile  books  of  travel  bv  tliis 
gifted  writer.  The  lioniestic  nature  is  fully  devclopeii. 
Tlie  luxuriance  of  the  intellect  assures  us  that  It  must 
have  a  rich  basis  upon  which  to  Imihi  so  elegant  a 
supcrMtructure.  In  the  no.se,  which  In  aquiline,  are 
all  the  signs  of  literary  power.  Hoi>e,  Analysis, 
Human  Nature,  Sublimity,  Ideality,  Acquisitiveuei's, 
and  Constructiveness  are  conwptcuous.  Veneration 
and  ExecutivcnesH  arc  very  marked,  while  Self-will 
is  manifest.  Credencivcness  and  Prescience  are  (mly 
average.  Locality.  Observation,  Wfipht,  Order,  Ij>n- 
guage,  Music,  and  Time  are  well  dellued.  Memory  of 
Events,  Reason,  and  Intuition  are  iincfimmonly  large. 
A  great  deal  of  mental  force  is  a]ipavent  in  the  outlnie 
of  the  n<)se,  and  this  gave  pi>wer  and  eniphnsiH  to  all 
bis  efforts,  f'nlor  watt  exceedingly  well  developed,  and 
was  the  basin  of  order  and  enthusiasm,  and  permeated 
bU  descriptions,  whU^b  were  glowing,  vivid,  and  life' 
like. 
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sign,  and  the  portion  of  the  space  between  the  inner  terminus  of 
the  eyebrows  and  the  eye  is  wide  and  comparatively  flat,  as  seen 
in  the  Chinese  and  other  superstitious  races  and  in  all  superstitions 
persons.  In  these  cases  it  is  Credenciveness  vs,  Obsei-vation,  or 
belief  without  evidence.  Many  of  the  signs  of  character  which 
cluster  about  the  eyes  are  mainly  representative  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  these  signs  are  caused  by  protracted  use  of  the 
eyes  and  other  parts  of  the  muscular  system,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  use  of  the  sense  of  Weight,  as  in  balancing,  by  sailors 
and  acrobats ;  in  wielding  the  hammer,  as  by  blacksmiths, 
sculptors,  mechanicians,  dentists,  etc.  The  use  of  the  muscles 
in  these  directions,  in  combination  with  the  eyes  which  guide 
these  several  acts,  causes  the  muscles  of  the  face,  denominated 
the  pymm'ulaUs  ncisi  and  corrugator  supercilU^  to  enlarge,  and 
in  adult  life  they  sometimes  appear  like  a  small  wen.  This  sign 
is  noticed  only  in  the  faces  of  the  most  continuously  observant 
and  practical  persons.  It  is  large  in  the  physiognomies  of 
Arago,  Buffon,  Michael  Angelo,  Fulton,  Charles  Danvin,  James 
Watt,  Professor  Morse,  George  Stephenson,  Eliliu  Burritt,  John 
and  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor  Kirchoff",  Boer- 
haave,  Joseph  Black,  and  the  Herschels.  In  all  these  persons  the 
eyebrows  will  be  found  drawn  down  close  to  the  eyeball ;  and  in 
tliose  in  whom  tlie  bony  system  predominates  additional  assistance 
is  rendered  in  the  way  of  accurate  vision  by  the  projection  of  the 
bony  superciliary  ridge. 

Tlie  base  of  the  faculty  of  Observation  may  be  safely  ascribed 
to  the  muscular  systern,  assisted  by  the  optic  nerves.  The  peculi- 
arities of  structure  in  the  two  diverse  classes  of  persons,  the  ob- 
serving and  the  non-observing,  will  confirm  this  statement.  Cre- 
dencive  people  are  great  lookers,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
observe ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  observe  closely,  keenly,  and 
avcnratelij^  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  built  upon  an  observing 
plan ;  their  eyes  are  too  large,  too  wide-open  for  instant  and  accu- 
rate sight,  and  they  have  no  bony  superciliaiy  ridge  to  shut  off  the 
superfluous  rays,  and  thus  enable  them  to  instantly  focus  their 
vision  and  concentrate  all  their  visual  and  mental  observation  upon 
one  minute  or  infinitesimal  atom.  Hence  it  is  that  the  one  who 
is  able  to  focus  his  vision  instantly  is  cajmble  of  more  practical 
work  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  many  branches  of  science  than 
those  whose  eyes  are  too  large  and  not  shaded  by  a  projecting 
bony  brow. 

The  uses  of  Observation  are  as  many  as  there  are  things  to 
observe.  It  is  adapted  to  the  recognition  of  the  divisibihty  of 
matter,  substance,  and  space;  to  the  peculiarities  of  form  and 
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number;  to  mechauics,  mathematics,  and  geometry.  In  short,  it 
is  a  basic  faculty  npon  which  many  other  facilities  depend  for 
assistance  to  carry  forward  their  peculiar  operations.  Observation 
gives  the  capacity  to  comprehend  everything  in  Nature  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  entity,  and  is  required  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  Navigators  and  discoverers  find  it  most  useful, 
as  it  enables  them  to  retain  an  accurate  memory  of  the  forms, 
colore,  and  related  positions  of  scenes  visited  and  countries  explored. 
It  is  useful  to  the  linguist,  and  aids  him  in  the  acquirement  of 
language,  by  enabling  the  student  to  comprehend  the  separate  and 
individual  jiarts  of  speech,  as  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  interjec- 
tions, and  shows  him  the  relationship  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
combination.  A  man  who  possesses  large  Observation  never  loses 
a  moment's  time,  for,  place  him  where  you  will  he  employs  himself 
with  storing  his  mind  with  whatever  surrounds  him,  and  when 
needed  he  extracts  from  the  photographic  studio  in  his  mind  the 
forms,  colors,  relations,  and  positions  of  all  the  objects  which  he 
has  laid  away  for  use.  This  looking  faculty  is  a  line  one  for  a 
traveler  to  possess.  A  real  good  looker  will  bring  back  from  r 
short  excursion  more  accurate  information  tlian  a  mere  gazer  will 
gather  while  making  the  "grand  tour." 

Children  should  not  only  be  encouraged  to  look  at  all  that 
attracts  their  attention,  but  should  be  indued  io  dmn'ihe  uhai  iJiey 
have  8ee7i,  thus  assisting  and  testing  the  accumcy  of  their  observa- 
tions. Their  questions  should  be  answered  with  reason  and  truth, 
and,  unless  they  talk  for  the  sake  of  listening  to  their  own  voices, 
should  not  be  suppressed,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  making 
themselves  conspicuous  at  the  expense  of  politeness  and  the  comfort 
of  those  present. 

Historians  need  to  be  good  observers  of  what  tmnspires  in 
government  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  lovers  of 
truthful  statement,  and  observation  of  this  sort  should  characterize 
all  who  undertake  to  treat  of  sucli  matters  for  the  edification  of 
posterity  by  writing  records.  The  difference  between  the  historical 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  those  of  John  William  Draper,  for 
example,  illustrates  and  corroborates  the  principles  of  scientific 
physiognomy,  as  exhibited  by  their  physiognomies.  Voltaire's  face 
shows  a  lack  of  keen  and  accurate  observation,  but  sparkles  with 
wit  and  imagination.  His  historical  works  reflect  all  the  beauties 
of  his  fece  in  youth;  they  are  brilliant  and  entertaining,  but  inac- 
curate; while  Draper's  histories  and  his  other  works  are  like  his 
face — truthful,  orderly,  solid,  accui-ate,  and  highly  interesting,  as 
any  one  will  admit  who  has  read  his  "  Historj'  of  the  United  States," 
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between  Science  and  Religion,"  any  one  of  which  is  nearly  as 
clmrming  and  delightful  in  style  and  more  accurate  in  detail  than 
any  of  Voltaire's  historical  works.  Voltaire's  histories  of  Charles 
XII  and  Peter  the  Great,  although  brilliant  and  entertaining,  arc 
not  held  up  as  models  of  truth  and  exactness. 

In  analyzing  the  grade  or  quality  of  Observation  found  in 
different  persons,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  pecuhar  ex- 
pression of  the"  eye.  In  the  portraits  of  all  the  great  naturalists, 
discoverers,  scientists,  mechanicians,  and  inventors  the  eyes  seem 
to  be  looking  fixedly  and  inteU'Kjcntly  at  some  ofijeci ;  there  is  a 
knowing  look  in  them  which  the  painter  and  the  camera  have 
happily  caught.  The  habit  of  fixed  and  intelligent  attention  which 
these  classes  of  persons  have  practiced  for  years  is  transferred  to 
their  physiognomy,  and  is  most  noticeable  in  and  about  the  eye  and 
eyebrow,  more  particularly  in  the  bright,  alert,  keen,  intelligent 
expression  of  the  eye.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  one  which  explains  a  great  deal.  The  face  is  connected  with 
all  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  as  well  as  with  the  nerves  lead- 
ing to  all  of  the  important  visceral  structures,  hence  is  capable  of 
expressing  and  expounding  all  the  permanent  as  well  as  temporary 
fecUngs  and  conditions  existing  or  active  at  every  period,  as  well 
as  those  which  have  existed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
Now,  in  the  physiognomies  of  those  classes  that  do  not  depend 
upon  accurate  observation  for  the  foundation  of  their  pursuits  no 
such  expression  is  visible.  If  we  compare  the  portraits  and  coun- 
tenances of  the  former  classes  with  the  faces  and  portraits  of 
singers,  instrumentalists,  poets,  athletes,  acrobats,  elocutionists,  and 
commercialists,  generally,  we  shall  find  tliat  the  earnest,  penetrating, 
thoughtful  gaze  of  the  former  is  absent  in  the  latter.  The  explana- 
tion is  not  far  to  seek.  The  most  observing  classes  are  obliged  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  pursuits  (which  is  a  search  after  and  an 
application  of  the  laws  of  Nature)  to  be  as  nearly  true  to  Nature 
in  their  actions  and  descriptions  as  the  human  senses  will  permit, 
for  the  senses  are  the  avenues  through  which  the  world  comes  into 
the  human  mind.  The  more  observation  a  man  possesses,  the 
more  of  the  world  will  he  conquer  and  own.  A  blind  man  is 
almost  shut  out  from  the  world  of  Ibrm,  and  entirely  so  from  a 
knowledge  of  color.  The  deaf  lose  entirely  the  harmonies  of 
music  and  the  power  which  vocal  expression  brings.  A  man 
whose  practical  and  observing  faculties  arc  greatly  deficient  has  less 
of  this  world's  knowledge  than  he  who  has  them  in  a  large 
measure;  he  is  consequently  thrown  back  upon  what  he  hears 
instead  of  what  may  be  seen  and  known  by  accurate  sight.  This 
class  of  persons  are  bound  to  become  superstitious  and  believers 
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of  all  sorts  of  fantastic  dogmas,  while  the  observant  person  uses 
his  God-given  senses  and  relies  upon  his  power  for  seeing  and 
judging  ibr  himself  The  only  way  which  we  have  in  this  material 
and  mundane  sphere  of  becoming  cognizant  of  truths  as  they 
exist  and  appear  is  by  the  use  of  our  senses  primai-ily  and  of  our 
reason  and  conscientiousness  finally.  It  is  rational  to  infer  that 
the  stronger  and  more  perfect  these  facidties  are,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  our  knowledge  of  truths.  It  becomes  our  duty,  then,  under 
tliis  logic,  to  endeavor  to  build  up  our  bodies  by  an  application  of 
the  best  principles  of  hygiene,  for,  the  more  perfect  and  normal  the 
body,  the  better  equipped  will  it  be  for  the  work  of  life.  The 
mediseval  method  of  degrading  the  body  by  filth,  fasting,  fear,  and 
flagellation,  in  order  to  create  a  saint  or  seer,  will  not  conduce  to  a 
uoble  manhood  and  womanhood,  suited  to  the  work  of  redeeming 
and  civilizing  the  world;  and  as  nseful  men  and  women  are  needed 
for  this  purpose,  and  as  visionaries  are  incapable  of  aiding  these 
efforts,  we  must  therefore  reverse  the  old-time  methods  and  strive 
to  improve  the  race  by  desifjn  and  Jaw. 

The  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  Observation  is  one  of  the 
best  ste])s  toward  a  knowledge  of  truth.  The  habit  of  accurate 
and  patient  observation  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  celebrated 
fsewton  once  remarked,  " If  I  have  made  any  discoveries,  it  was 
owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any  other  talent."  The 
great  minds  of  all  ages  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  capacity 
for  close  and  continual  observation  is  the  main  factor  in  the  lives 
of  the  great  geniuses  that  have  arisen  and  dazzled  the  world. 
Every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country  possesses  a  lazi/ genius,  who 
imagines  himself  destined  to  astound  the  world  by  the  greatness 
of  his  natural  powci*s,  and  yet  who  is  never  heard  of  outside  of  a 
limited  circle,  for  the  reason  that  he  lacks  patient  obaervatimi  or 
i  ndustry .  There  are  scores  of  "  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  "  of  whom 
the  world  never  hears. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  that  those  that  possess  the 
best  power  of  attention  are  the  most  teachable.  The  elephant, 
with  his  small,  accurate,  mechanical  eye,  can  sec  and  pick  up  with 
his  proboscis  a  cambric  needle.  ^ 

Even  butterflies  bave  been  tamed  and  taiigbt  to  come  at  man's  call ; 
tbey  also  possess  most  decided  observation  of  colors,  as  do  bees  also,  with 
great  taste  for  bright  ones.* 

And  with  the  talent  of  close  observation  used  in  way-find- 
ing by  beasts  and  birds  no  man  of  the  highest  powei-s  can  com- 
pare. The  "  homing  "  faculty  of  the  pigeon  is  far  better  devel- 
oped in  it  than  the  sense  of  locality  is  in  man,  while  the 

*Mtndln  tbe  Lower  Anintals,  J.  Jj.  Lindsay,  M.I>.,  vol,  1,  p.  6L i 
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observation  of  dogs  leads  them  to  understand  not  only  tlie  meaning 

of  man's  language  in  phrases,  and  their  own  name  when  called, 

but  they  are  observant  of  and  understand 

Looks,  facial  expression,  coiuiteiiance-changes,  the  character  of  the  eye, 
actions  or  movements,  with  gestures  and  gesticulations ;  natural  voice-sounds 
and  their  varied  tones  or  intonations  ;  artificial,  musical,  and  other  sounds, 
such  as  those  made  upon  or  by  the  bell-goiig,  horn,  whistle,  pil)e,  iM^ipe, 
lute,  drum,  or  bugle.  They  understand  comments  ami  remarks  vhen  tliej 
themselves  are  spoken  of,  also  proper  names  of  |>ersons,  places,  and  tbinirs; 
signals  of  eye,  look,  action,  including  those  which  are  called  secret,  which 
are  preconcerted  by  aud  between  and  understood  only  by  the  animal  and 
its  master.* 

I  might  fill  a  volume  devoted  to  illustrations  of  animal 

observation,  proving  that  in  common  with  man  the  highest  ■t}'pes 
of  eacli  class  are  those  which  possess  superior  powers  of  Observation 
and  capacity  for  continued  attention. 

The  cultivation  of  this  faculty  has  been  commenced  on  a 
scientific  basis  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  kindergarten  system  of 
object-teaching,  wliich  not  only  instructs  children  in  the  knowledge 
of  geometrical  forms,  but  also  assists  the  color-sense  by  a  use  of  all 
the  chromatic  hues.  The  latter  feature  is  most  useful  and  should 
be  taught  to  boys  especially,  inasmuch  as  they  inherit  less  of  the 
color-sense  than  females,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  they 
make  little  use  of  color  in  the  majority  of  mascidine  pursuits,  also 
to  that  other  and  sad  fact — the  great  use  of  tobacco  by  men,  which 
vitiates  the  action  of  the  glands  to  that  degree  that  the  colors  are 
not  eUrainated  from  the  food  nor  taken  into  the  system  by  the  lungs 
as  readily  as  by  those  who  are  not  the  victims  of  tliis  vice.  This 
inferiority  of  the  color-sense  has  become  a  distinctively  sex-t)'pe, 
and  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son  rather  than  from  father  to 
daughter, — so  surely  do  our  deeds  follow  us  and  live  after  us. 
We  are  immortal  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Observation  has  its  own  es|>ecial  memoi7  and  recollects  best 
the  class  of  objc(  ts  which  most  attract  the  attention.  These  rary 
in  different  individuals,  as,  for  example,  one  in  witnessing  a  scien- 
tific experiment  will  be  impressed  with  certain  parts  and  be  able 
to  explain  them  clearly,  while  another  will  be  attracted  by  other 
features  ol'  the  experiment  and  describe  them  best 

MEMORY  OF  EVENTS. 

"Why  should  I  write  this  down  that's  riveted, 
Screwed  to  my  memory?  "— Sharespbabb. 

Definition. — The  capacity  for  remembering  historical,  poUticaL 
social,  domestic,  and  all  passing  events;  adapted  to  the  memoriziiig 

"  Mind  in  the  Lower  ADimals,  J.  U  Lindsay,  M.D.,  vol.  1,  pp.,848,  &17. 
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of  news  of  all  sorts,  such  as  public  measures,  scientific  theories, 
experiments,  and  neighborhood  gossip,  facts,  occurrences,  and 
actions,  and  of  events  as  they  transpire  from  time  to  time. 

An  excess  need  not  be  guarded  against.  A  man  cannot 
know  too  much,  provided  his  ^owledge  be  accurate  and  he  can 
apply  it  practically. 

A  deficiencj/  causes  one  to  be  unready,  unintelligent,  and 
unreliable  as  to  tacts  and  occurrences. 

Feudal  ami  Bodily  Signs, — A  general  fullness  of  the  upper 
and  middle  portions  of  the  forehead  is  the  facial  record  of  large 
Memory  of  Events,  together  with  a  broad  and  vigorous  muscular 
and  visceral  organization.  The  last  are  secondary  and  subordinate 
signs,  but  necessary  as  establishing  a  sure  foundation  for  that 
strength  and  vigor  which  creates  and  sustains  sound  and  strong 
mental  action. 

Description  op  Memory. — Memory  of  Events  is  a  portion 
of  the  general  memory  and  is  de^  otod  exclusively  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  tliat  class  of  knowledge  which  is  named  in  the  above 
definition.  Each  faculty  and  sense  has  its  oiim  spenial  memorij^ 
and  each  dejiends  for  its  power  upon,  first,  the  natural  or  inherited 
quality,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  normal,  healthful,  and  vigorous 
condition  of  the  body.  There  is  no  special  facidty  devoted  to 
Memory.  The  ancient  mctapliysicians  treated  the  Memory  of 
Events  as  if  it  were  the  eiifire  memory,  not  taking  into  account 
the  sense-memories  of  sight,  sound,  taste,  scent,  and  sensation,  but 
always  referred  to  "  Memory  "  as  if  it  were  a  single  and  complete 
facidty  and  seated  and  centred  in  the  brain,  wlicre,  indeed,  the 
phrenologists  finally  located  every  single^  individual  power  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  mission  of  scientific  physiognomy,  aided  by  evolu- 
tion, anatomy,  physiology,  and  cognate  sciences,  to  unload  this 
poor,  overtaxed  organ,  and  rv,'store  to  its  own  rightful  domain  each 
one  of  the  mispla(;ed  functions  and  faculties,  and  so  relieve  the 
overburdened  skull  of  the  weight  of  that  which  was  never  in  it, 
except  in  the  fancy  of  half-fl(?dged  scientists. 

I  shall  now  commence  an  analysis  of  the  Memory  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  historical  knowledge, — that  is  to  say,  of  events 
as  they  transpire,  including  in  this  comprehensive  term  all  the 
current  and  passing  events  and  occurrences  of  every-day  life, 
leaving  until  later  the  discussion  of  the  other  departments  of 
Memory,  such  as  the  memories  of  scent,  form,  size,  color,  words, 
tones,  etc. 

The  automatic  action  of  Memory  of  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties shows  it  to  be  related  to  the  muscular  as  well  as  to  the 
nervous  systems,  for  muscles  exhibit   automatism  and  nerves 
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periodic  activity,  after  exercise  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  in  any 
given  direction.  Individuals  who  have  been  good  skaters  or  piano- 
players  in  youth  Imve  bet»n  able,  after  yeare  of  abstention  from 
these  exercises,  to  resume  them  with  slight  effort.  This  result  is  due 
to  the  stored'Hp  memory  of  fhe  automatic  wfion  of  the  muscles  and 
to  the  periodic  response  oi'  the  nei-ves  involved,  for  muscles  once 
trained  to  a  particular  work  retain  the  memory  of  the  movements 

iu  their  elements,  and, 
when  these  elements  are 
exhausted  and  replaced  by 
new  tissue  de  ri  ved  fro  m 
nutrition,  they  arc  replaced 
in  precisely  the  same  form 
as  those  wliich  had  become 
exhausted  by  tlie  general 
and  regular  daily  waste  of 
the  bodily  elements.  When 
Memory  begins  to  fail, 
eitlier  by  reason  of  old  age 
or  by  disease,  it  fails  in  the 
inverse  of  its  development. 
Tiie  int(41ectual  faculties 
weaken  iirst,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  the  last  to 
he  evolved,  and  the  sen- 
tiiiK'nts, — domestic  and 
social, — those  depending 
upon  tlte  development  of 
the  vis(^eral  oi^ns,  which 
are  first  exhibited,  such  as, 
for  example,  Amativeness, 
liove  of  Young,  Friendship, 
Benevolence,  etc..  fail  last. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Ril>ot 
throws  some  light.  He 
observes  thus: — 
It  hfis  been  Tioticed  by  the  bost  observers  tlmtthe  affectional  faculties 
are  extinijuislied  far  moi  L*  slowly  tlian  the  iiitellectiml.  It  mny  at  first  seem 
strange  tliat  states  so  vague  as  those  of  feelin*;  and  sentiment  should  be 
more  stable  than  ideas  and  intellectual  states  in  general.  But  reflection 
allows  that  the  feelings  are  the  deepest,  tlie  inmost,  the  most  persistent 
features  of  our  mental  constitution,  whereas  the  intellifience  is  sometliing 
acquired  and,  as  it  were,  ej-temnl  to  ns.  Considered  in  their  ori<;in,  asitle 
from  any  refined  and  comijlex  furnis  tliey  may  assume,  tliey  are  the  direct 

and  perma7}ent  experience  of  oiir  orgauism.    Tfie  viscera,  muiscies,  bones,  

every  tissue  of  our  bodies  contributes  its  share  toward  Mieir  ffrmalion. 
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Fki.  nr.— FltKDEHK^K    HEXKV  AI.KXANDKIl. 
BAUON    V(iN  HCSIHOLDT. 

THOR,  Wl'IKNTlST.) 

Born  in  (icrmaiiy,  1769,  Conspicuous  fnrial  f^lgn. 
Memory  of  Kvciits.  simwn  by  fuflness  <if  the  uinier 
part  of  the  f<)rfliea<l.  The  law  of  the  ciraight  linp, 
curve,  and  »iph<?re  ^overiiK  thi«  face.  It  rarely  faUs  to 
tile  lot  of  the  phvsi(i(;noml!<t  to  (tolincate  »o  Hjilentlld  a 
couiiten.ince.  The  niotith,  chin,  nose,  eyes,  evehrows 
anil  forehead  are  .ill  remarkable  in  wize,  outline,  and 
ill  detail.  The  chin  and  mouth  express  the  most  ami- 
alile  and  benevolent  feelhi);.  The  eliin  liy  itn  width 
denotes  ConsfieiitionsnesM, — liy  its  length.  Firmness, 
The  dimple  indicates  a  love  'of  the  U  iintiful  in  the 
opposite  >*ex  and  a  Kt'nerous  nature.  The  R<fi:nH  for 
Ijove  of  Home  and  Patriniism  arc  larfie,  *)  also  are  the 
facial  representaliveMOf  Benevolence,  Apjirohativenes.^ 
Amativvneas,  IjOYV  of  Vonng.  Alitneiitiveneiss.  MlrUi- 
fulnes!*.  Friendship.  Hanativeness.  Color,  and  ModoHty. 
In  the  nose  Subllniitv,  Idealitv,  Const ructiveiiesii, 
Aoquisftlvene.'ui,  Veneration.  Rxecutiveneiis.  and  S«'lf- 
will  are  conspieuous.  Olwervation.  Jjaiif^uaKe,  Form, 
Size,  and  Locality  are  most  apparent,  while  .Memory  of 
P'vents,  Reason,  and  fntuition  are  of  the  liigheHt  fcrade 
and  power.  This  faceKives  n»  an  iiiea  of  what  humanity 
mi^ht  attain  to  were  hit^h-breedlnj;  of  the  liuman  rai« 
attempted  Bcientifleally. 
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Wkai  are  we  but  our  feelings  and  gentimenls  f  To  forget  them  is  to  forget 
ourselves.  Hence  (iranesia  of  the  feelings  must  naturally  occur  only  at  a 
period  when  disorganizhtion  has  ffone  so  far  that  Wxc  permnality  begins  to 
break  up.  It  has  been  observed  tiiat  idiots  often  have  no  memory  save  for 
adjectives.  The  idea  of  quality  is  the  most  stable  because  it  is  the  one  firat 
acquired^  aud  because  it  is  the  basis  of  our  most  complex  comreptions.* 

Now,  the  parts  of  the  organism  involved  cliiefly  in  tlie  recep- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  passing  events  are  ttie  eye  aud  ear,  with 
some  assistance  from  tlie 
other  sense-memories,  as 
the  sense  of  scent,  taste,  and 
touch,  for  example.  In 
seehifj  what  transpires  and 
in  listen  iug  to  what  is 
going  on  the  ears  and  eyes 
are  most  active,  and  con- 
vey to  their  representative 
fibres  in  the  brain  the 
knowledge  received,  and 
here  it  is  registered  in  a 
more  or  less  permanent 
manner,  dc|>ending,  for  the 
strength  of  the  impression 
which  it  makes,  upon  the 
health  and  general  vigor  of 
the  entire  system,  or  upon 
the  peculiar  character  of 
the  natural  or  inherited 
power  of  this  particular  de- 
partment of  Memory.  Some 
persons  inherit  a  phenome- 
nal memor>-,  and,  like  other 
faculties,  it  becomes  perma- 
nent and  they  are  able  to 
transmit  it  to  tlieir  off- 
spring, like  tlie  taste  for 
music  or  ability  to  con- 
struct or  to  paint. 

AVhere  the  Memory  of  Events  is  weak  it  can  be  strengtliened 
by  toning  vp  the  j^hyskal  system,  and  by  slowly,  can'fuUy,  and 
thoroughly  committing  to  memory  by  constant  repetition  or  by 
reading  attentively  such  selections  as  may  be  desired.  This 
method  is  the  best  one  for  this  purpose.  It  exceeds  all  the  so-called 
systems  of  mnjemonics  in  vogue,  and  as  there  is  no  ro)al  road  to 

•  DfB«ue«  of  the  Memory,  T.  H.  Ribot  (Tltuuboldt  Ijibrary 


Fio.  fl8.— WIUJAM  HK-KLFNO  PRE8C0TT. 

(CELEBKATEU  LlNQI'I.ST  AND  IIlSTORIAM.) 

Bom  in  ManfachiiKftts.  ITflfl.  PrinHpal  f&cfa1si(rn. 
Memory  nf  EroiilS,  shown  bv  width  and  general  dfvc top- 
meat  o[  the  upper  part  of  the  fnr<-lirad.  The  law  of 
thi-  fiirvc  and  spiicre  govemtt  this  faiv.    In  the  accoia- 

finnvini;  phvMioKnimiy  we  have  tlie  rccnrd  nf  a  coloraal 
nU'llri  t.  Tlie  size  and  foim  of  the  nose,  without  evon 
a  (rlaiice  at  the  capaciouM  forehead,  revetil  its  power. 
The  domestic  aii<l  moral  traits  are  all  noi  niallv  devel- 
oped. FlmineRO,  ('onsrlentioiisnews,  AlliiientiveneKfl, 
I'atriotifin.  Itenevoiencc,  of  Home,  Mirthfnlnesx, 

I>ove  of  Younc  and  Belf-esieem  are  well  deAned.  The 
point  of  the  nose  stamls  high  ahove  the  plane  nf  the 
faoe,  fhowing  Hiimjin  Nature  to  l>e  large.  Tlie  siena 
for  Snhlimitv,  IdeiiHty,  t'onstrneliveness,  AetiiiittitR'e- 
neiiB,  Veneration,  Kxecntlveness,  and  Srif-wiii  are  un- 
rommonly  large.  I.initnape,  (Ht^erviiiion,  rresclenep, 
Credenciveness,  Cidi'nlalion,  Korm,  Nize,  <  iider.  Time, 
IiocalUy,  Memory  of  Kvcnis,  lie.iMiii.  and  Iniiiilioii  are 
very  connpi<:u«ns,  Tlii!' niii:d.  like  tliai  of  llumlioldt, 
WHS  an  immense  striietiire,  Sir.  I're^eott  w;is  olilieed 
to  pnfh  liiH  inenmry  to  it«  utmost  liy  rc.T-on  of  his  loss 
of  siglit,  iuid,  a"  exeri'if-p  inereasi  s  eapaeity,  so  his 
Memory  of  Kvent*t  acquired  ii  jiheiinmemil  power. 
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learning,  so  there  is  no  easy  flower-strewn  path  to  the  building  of 
a  good  memory ;  yet  it  can  be  done,— easier,  it  is  true,  in  early 
life,  before  the  mind  has  become  engrossed  with  a  great  variety 
of  subjects. 

Individuals  in  speaking  of  Memory  are  perhaps  more  inexact 
and  confusing  than  when  speaking  of  any  other  faculty.  One 
says,  for  example,  "  Oh,  I  have  such  a  poor  memory,"  and  then 
sits  down  to  the  piano  and  astonishes  his  listeners  by  the  display 
of  his  musical  memory.  Another  says,  "  I  have  a  vei-y  excellent 
memory,"  and  shows  uncommon  memory  for  language,  yet  soon 
discloses  the  greatest  ignorance  of  localities.  These  and  simihr 
occurrences  go  to  prove  that  Memory  is  as  varied  and  numerous 
in  its  manifestations  as  there  are  faculties  to  be  affected  hij  its 
action.  One  may  possess  large  verbal  memory  and  vei-y  little 
memory  of  color.  Another  may  display  intense  love  for  and 
memory  of  color  and  not  of  locality.  Another  may  exhibit  large 
memory  of  size  and  form  and  scarcely  any  of  color ;  all  of  which 
proves  that  each  faculty  and  every  system  of  the  body  has  its  oicii 
■pecaUar  tnemon/.  Memory  of  Events  is  large  in  historians, 
editors,  literates,  descriptive  writers,  oixitors,  statesmen,  and  poli- 
ticians. The  portraits  of  Victor  Hugo,  Dean  Swift,  Prescott,  and 
Gibbon,  historians ;  Gladstone,  statesman  ;  as  well  as  the  physiog- 
nomies of  Daniel  Webster,  Baron  von  Humboldt,  Julius  Csesar, 
the  Scaligers,  Mezzofanti,  Richard  Porson,  and  Elihu  Burritt,  the 
"learned  blacksmith,"  exhibit  large  Memory  of  Events,  while 
Porson,  Burritt,  Mezzofanti,  and  Scaliger  possessed  also  marvelous 
verbal  memories  and  became  renowned  as  linguists. 

The  strongest  and  most  primitive  memory  in  man  is  the 
Memory  of  Scent  This  is  the  first  sense  used,  for  as  the  child 
enters  the  world  the  atmosphere  rushes  through  the  nostrils  and 
inflates  the  lungs;  hence  scenting  air  is  his  first  act.  All  experi- 
ence attests  that  the  primitive  fimctions  of  life,  those  first  exercised, 
are  the  most  permanent  and  abiding ;  hence  it  is  that  drinking, 
being  the  first  gustatory  act,  becomes  a  more  decided  taste  than 
eating,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  more  necessary  function  than  eating. 
Man  could  live  a  life-time  uiwn  milk  or  other  nourishing  fluids, 
but  could  not  exist  long  upon  merely  solid  foods  without  water  or 
other  liquids. 

This  primitive  act  of  drinking  shows  why  it  is  more  difficult 
in  adult  life  to  break  up  tlie  habit  of  indulging  in  drinks  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  or  stimulants,  than  it  is  to  dispense  with  certain  solid 
foods ;  whereas,  to  leave  off  any  particular  article  of  solid  food  is 
comparatively  easy.  Abstaining  from  meat  is  not  at  all  difficult, 
although  it  is  in  a  sense  a  very  great  stimulant    The  diet  has  a 
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most  decided  effect  upon  tlie  Memory  of  Events,  as  well  as  upon 
verbal  memory.  Exhaustion  throujjfh  lack  of  food  or  through 
sickness  lias  been  known  to  i)ermauently  impair  and  sometimes  to 
destroy  this  department  of  Memory.  Sir  Henry  Holland  relates 
his  own  experience  thus : — 

I  descended  on  the  same  day  two  very  deep  mines  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, remaining  some  hours  under  g^round  in  each.  Wliile  in  tlie  second 
mine,  and  exhausted  botli  from  fatigue  and  iimnition,  I  .telt  the  utter  impos* 
sibility  of  talking  longer  with  the  Qermau  inspector  who  accompanied  me. 
Every  German  word  and  phrase  deserted  my  recollection,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  taken  food  and  wine  and  been  some  time  at  rest  that  I  regained 
them  again.* 

Psychologists  are  beginning  to  understand  the  complex  and 
varied  powers  of  Memoi*y  and  have  learned  that  accidents  and 

illness,  as  in  tlie  case  of  insanity,  afford  the  richest  sources  for 
discerning  the  action  of  the  sevci-al  memories.  Kibot  recites  the 
following  case  of  a  gentleman,  who, 

Having  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  lost  all  he  ever  knew  of  Oi-eek, 
his  memory  a))pearing  in  other  resi>ects  to  be  intact.  This  loss  of  languages 
acquired  hy  study  has  often  been  noted  as  a  result  of  sundry  fevers.  So  as 
reganls  music.  A  child  having  received  n  blow  on  the  Iiead  was  uncon- 
scious for  three  days.  On  coming  to  himself  he  had  forgotten  all  the  music 
he  bad  learned.    Nothing  else  was  lo8t.f 

These  examples  should  teach  parents  not  to  strike  children 
upon  the  head  nor  "box  their  ears"  in  punishment  for  offenses. 
There  are  other  modes  of  punishment  more  in  accord  with  sense 
and  humanity. 

Tlie  evidence  of  the  best  writers  on  mind  points  to  the  fact 
that  memoiy  and  nutrition  are  in  direct  relation.  Ribot,  in  his 
work  on  "Diseases  of  tlic  Memory,"  remarks  that  "Memory  is 
directly  dependent  on  nutrition."  The  physique  of  many  of  the 
most  emhient  Enghsh  jurists  ilhrstrates  this  principle.  Examine, 
for  example,  the  portraits  of  Earl  Eldon,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord 
Mansfield,  Earl  Shaftesbuiy,  Lord  de  Grey,  Matthew  Hale,  Edwaid 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  they  will  be/ound  to  exhibit  stout, 
well-nourished  bodies,  and  the  sign  for  ^rcmory  of  Events  co- 
existent. The  same  is  true  of  all  eminent  statesmen,  judges,  and 
lawyers,  as  well  as  of  editors ;  they  must  have  and  do  possess  the 
strongest  memory  for  facts,  incidents,  occurrences,  etc.  The  com- 
plex derivation  of  this  branch  of  memory  (being  in  its  origin  both 
nervous,  visceral,  and  muscular)  gives  the  individual  power  to 
remember  events  of  which  the  visual  organs — the  eyes — take  cog- 
nizance.   If  the  region  about  the  eye  is  well  developed  it  gives 


•  Mental  Physiology,  Win.  B.  rarnentcr.  M.D.,  p.  «1. 
t  DteeaMB  of  tbe  Memory,  T.  U.  Ribot  (UumboUt  Uiaarj),  p.  M. 
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great  practical  mclinations  to  the  character,  in  all  of  which  the  eyes 
assist.  In  Ihfening  to  news  the  ear  and  anditorj-  nerves  are  con- 
cerned, and  thus  this  department  of  Memory  is  indebted  to  the 
nervous  system  and  cerebral  connections,  as  well  as  to  the  mus- 
cular powers  of  these  organs.  Fatigue,  hunger,  and  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants  arc  fatal  to  Slemory.  The  use  of  tobacco 
impairs  the  memory  of  color,  and  narcotics,  such  as  liasheesh, 
opium,  and  bromide  of  potjissium,  injure  Memory  of  Events  as 
well  as  other  dei>artraents  of  Memory. 

The  memory  of  nouns  is  the  strongest  part  of  verbal  memory. 
Cliildren  make  use  of  nouns  first  to  express  their  ideas,  such  as 
mamma,  papa,  dog,  cat,  man,  liouse,  etc. ;  later  they  use  the  qual- 
ifying power  of  adjectives. 

Memory  of  faces  is  a  department  of  tlie  general  memory 
which  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  some  possessing  an 
almost  phenomenal  power  in  this  direction.  The  late  Stephen 
.\.  Douglas  exhibited  ability  of  this  sort  almost  miprecedentcd. 
It  is  related  of  an  old  gentleman  who  was  singularly  deficient  in 
this  memory  that,  being  in  the  comi)any  of  his  wife  one  evening, 
he  took  lier  to  i)e  a  lady  whom  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  every  evening,  and  he  would  reixsit  over  and  over: 
"  Madam,  I  cannot  remain  longer;  I  must  return  to  my  wife  and 
cliildren." 

The  ca^mcity  for  and  memory  of  the  adjective  element  are  most 
pronounced  in  those  havhig  the  muscuhir  system  predominant, 
while  the  bony  man  uses  nouns, — hard,  concrete,  simple  words, — 
which  include  an  entire  idea  in  a  single  Word,  as,  for  example, 
home,  mountain,  horse,  etc.;  tlie  large-eyed,  muscular  subject 
deals  in  the  descriptive  and  oniate, — the  adjective  jmrt  of  lan- 
guage; while  the  soft,  vegetative  individual  uses  the  softest  words, 
and  overflows  with  gush,  sentiment,  poetry,  and  "  soft  talk  "  gen- 
erally, and  all  are  in  harmony  with  his  own  soft,  fatty  stracture. 
Singers  like  Parcim  Rosa,  who  was  described  by  Ole  Bull  as  a 
'*  mountain  of  fat,  a  mountiiin  of  delight,"  use  the  most  mellifluous 
tones,  soft  and  melting;  while  singers  in  whom  there  is  relatively 
less  fatty  tissue  bring  forth  clear,  resonant,  ringing  tones.  The 
harmony  between  the  bodily  structure  and  artistic  and  mental 
powers  can  be  traced  indefinitely  and  almost  unlimitedly,  not  only 
in  regard  to  color,  tissue,  and  form,  but  also  in  relation  to  the 
quality  and  proportion  of  the  indiv  idual.  A  symmetrical  man  will 
be  a  good  judge  of  proportion,  while  a  very  unsymmetrical  one  is 
less  capable  in  this  respect.  A  man  full  of  fine  color  in  his  eyes, 
hair,  and  skin  has  a  stronger  memory  for  colors,  tints,  and  shades 
than  the  colorless,  paUid  person.    It  is  thus  shown^tliat  Memory 
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has  a  manifold  aspect  and  pertains  to  every  separate  and  distinct 
faculty,  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  Part  I,  it  inheres  in  every  atom 
of  the  physical  being,  for  "  it  is  impossible,"  as  Professor  Ribot 
remarks,  "to  say  where  Memory,  whether  psychic  or  organic. 


"Memory  is  not  wisdom,  a  fool  can  rote  volumes,"  and  a 
large  memory  merely  docs  not  of  itself  make  a  man  wise;  indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  the  compensation  which  Nature  makes  for  a  lack 
of  original  thovght.  The  best  intellects  do  not  always  possess  the 
greatest  memory.  Yet,  where  a  fine  intellect  co-cxists  with  a 
strong  memory,  it  forms  a  mind  of  the  lirst  magnitude.  Many  semi- 
idiotic  persons  have  possessed  phenomenal  memories  of  various  sorts. 
Blhid  Tom  exhibited  phenomenal  music-memorj',  but  was  almost 
idiotic  in  many  other  departments  of  mind ;  but  Mozart,  who  com- 
posed at  four  years  of  age  and  lived  to  manhood,  showed  the  greatest 
musical  memory  of  all  great  composers,  and  was  a  person  of  consider- 
able intelligence  in  other  branches  of  mentality.  Richard  Porson,  a 
celebrated  Greek  scholar  of  England,  was  noted  for  a  phenomenal 
language-memory,  which  Galton  termed  "  stupendous."  Nicholas 
Bidder,  of  England,  and  /erah  Colbum,  of  our  own  country,  were 
celebrated  in  their  youth  for  most  uncommon  numerical  memoi7 
as  well  as  for  skill  in  calculation.  Among  historians  possessing 
powerful  memories,  I  may  mention  Grotius,  Josephus,  Macaulay, 
Prescott,  and  Gibbon.  Among  editors  Horace  Greeley  stands  pre- 
eminent for  his  marvelous  memory  of  events,  his  mind  being  a  per- 
fect magazine  of  facts,  while  his  reason  was  on  a  very  high  scale. 
Tlie  uncommon  development  of  these  two  faculties  was  the  compen- 
sation for  absence  of  t!ie  practical  traits,  wliicli  in  him  were  small. 
Cardinal  Mczzofanti,  considered  the  greatest  linguist  that  ever 
lived,  could  express  himself  in  fifty-six  languages,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  sixty-four  others.  Lord  Byron  described  him  as  "a 
walking  polyglot,  a  monster  of  languages,  and  a  Briareus  of  parts 
of  speech."  Julius  Cffisar  Scaliger  was  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  of  his  day.  He  had  a  most  comprehensive  memory  and 
a  sound  intellect,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  basis  of  Memory. 
His  mother  possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  land  transmitted  it  in- 
tensified to  her  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  George  Bartholdi  Nic- 
biihr,  an  historian  of  Roman  history,  a  Dane  (the  son  of  a  laborer 
who  also  became  eminent  by  reason  of  his  natural  energy),  pos- 
sessed a  still  greater  memory  than  his  father's,  which  was  considered 
phenomenal.  Thomas  Babington  MacaiUay,  historian,  poet,  and 
essayist,  was  a  man  of  transcendent  power  of  memory  (Galton). 
Here  memor}^  of  events,  words,  and  ideas  is  meant.  Among  ancient 
scholars,  Marcus,  the  father  of  Lucius  Annseus  Scneca,^xhibited  a 
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prodigious  verbal  memory.    It  is  said  that  he  could  repeat  two 
thousand  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  spoken.  Madame 
de  Stael,  authoress  and  brilliant  conversationist,  had  a  very  retentive 
memory  and  was  a  good  reasoner.  Sir  William  Hooker,  celebrated 
botanist  of  England,  possessed  a  remarkable  memory  for  form,  color,  ! 
and  words ;  was  made  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  He  j 
was  a  writer  on  botany.   His  talent  in  this  hne  was  ti-ansmitted  to  j 
his  son,  Dr.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
directorship  of  tlie  Royal  Grardens.    He  inherited  talents  from  his 
mother*s  family  as  well  as  from  his  father.    Gottfried  Wilhelm 
Leibnitz,  mathematician  and  metaphysician,  could  repeat  in  his  old 
age  the  whole  of  Vii^.    James  Watt,  the  inventor,  had  a  memory 
of  mastodon  proportions,  and  was  a  clear  and  logical  reasoner.  i 
Watt  possessed  not  only  a  great  memor}'  of  events,  but  one  equally 
good  of  form  and  motion  (the  muscular  sense)  and  of  mechauicsd 
principles.    Most  of  the  persons  named  above  possessed  good  con- 
stitutions, and  by  keeping  up  their  powers  by  suitable  nutriment 
were  able  to  sustain  great  mental  labors  and  maintain  a  great  store 
of  ideas  upon  which  to  draw  at  their  pleasure.    The  habit  of  close 
scrutiny  is  a  great  assistance  to  general  memory,  for  by  looking 
aitmtively  and  mtelligenth/ — that  is  to  say,  thoughtfully — at  any 
scene  or  object,  it  is  photographed,  so  to  speak,  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  mental  furnishing  of  the  mind.    Careless  lookers 
do  not  memorize  objects  as  do  the  thoughtful.    One  who  prac- 
tices upon  a  musical  instrument  mechanically,  without  fixing  his 
attention  earnestly  upon  it,  fails  to  receive  as  much  benefit  from  his 
exercise  as  he  would  were  his  entire  attention  centred  upon 
it.    The  power  for  abstraction  is  an  excellent  thing  to  possess.  It 
inheres  in  the  muscular  system,  and  is  a  great  adjimct  to  memory 
of  several  kinds.    It  is  said  that  Horace  Greeley  could  sit  down 
amid  the  din  and  noise  of  the  Loyal  League  Club,  of  New  York, 
and  write  off  his  leaders  perfectly  unmoved   by  the  uproar 
about  him.    This  gift  of  concentrativeness,  like  memory,  can  be 
cultivated ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  muscular  gill,  the  muscular  system  must 
be  cultivated  in  order  to  strengthen  it.    The  faculty  of  Self-will 
assists  one  very  greatly  in  the  act  of  abstraction. 

Memory  of  Events  is  subject  to  many  disorders,  and  some 
have  lost  this  gift  almost  entirely  by  overtaxing  it.  The  system  of 
"cramming"  in  our  public  schools,  and  for  examinations  in  all 
institutes  of  learning,  induces  a  sort  of  mental  dyspepsia,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  in  many  cases  to  permanently  impair  the  memory 
of  events  and  otherwise  weaken  the  mental  processes. 

The  historic  evolution  of  Memory  shows  iis  that  its  course  of 
development  commences  with  the  function  of  di^^on^v^.,  by  the 
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use  of  the  sense  of  scent  and  taste.  The  Alemory  next  brought 
into  existence  is  connected  with  other  sense-organs,  viz.,  the  sense 
of  sight,  of  sound,  of  touch,  and  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Tlie 
muscular  sense  comes  into  use  a  httle  later,  at  about  the  third 
mouth,  when  the  cliild  commences  grasping,  and  thus  the  muscu- 
lar sense  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  the  muscles  leads  to  acts 
which  soon  become  purposive  and  infeUigeid^  involving  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculty  of  Self-will.  It  is  after  these  faculties  have  all 
been  exhibited  and  the  foundation  of  these  memories  laid  that 
the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  such  as  speech  and  conscious 
thought,  are  developed  by  tlie  progressive  evolution  of  the  human 
powers.  The  memory  develops  in  precisely  the  order  in  which  the 
faculties  make  their  appearance,  and,  as  the  visceral  structures  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  domestic  sentiments,  our  loves  and  appe- 
tites possess  the  most  lasting  and  abiding  memories,  and  only  fail 
wlien  the  organs  from  which  they  derive  tlicir  power  become  dis- 
integrated by  disease  or  old  age.  The  sense-oi^ns  (after  these 
faculties)  exhibit  the  next  most  permanent  memories, — the  mcmoiy 
for  size,  form,  and  color,  for  sound,  motion,  and  language,  remain 
Axed  in  the  mind  in  their  numerous  manifestations  long  aft;er  the 
higher  powers  of  the  intellect  have  been  lost  or  become  enfeebled, 
viz.,  the  power  for  abstract  reason  and  generalization.  In  disease 
and  old  age'  the  inverse  order  is  obsened  in  the  weakening  of  these 
traits  and  their  associate  memories. 

There  are  not  only  great  |x?rsoTial  differences  in  regard  to  the 
Memory  of  E\'ents,  but  there  are  also  great  national  differences. 
The  ancient  Greeks  doubtless  possessed  the  best  verbal  memories  of 
any  nation,  ancient  or  modem.  Their  must'ular  development  assisted 
this,  and  the  jjroofs  of  both  these  circumstances  is  further  supple- 
mented by  their  great  oratorical,  dramatic,  and  artistic  skill.  They 
depended  greatly  upon  memorizing  what  tliey  heard,  and  thus 
strengthened  their  verbal  memories  by  not  resorting  to  written  or 
printed  copies  of  that  which  they  wished  to  memorize.  As  sculp- 
tors they  have  never  been  excelled,  and  here  the  memory  and 
faculty  of  Form,  assisted  by  the  universal  symmetry  which  charac- 
terized them  as  a  race,  contributed  to  this  result.  The  Continental 
Europeans,  particularly  the  Celtic  races  among  them,  excel  as  lin- 
guists, for  in  them  the  muscular  is  one  of  the  dominant  systems, 
and  hence  verbal  memory  is  regnant.  Tlie  memory  of  color  is 
also  very  general  .among  them.  Particularly  is  this  tine  of  the 
Italians  and  French,  while  among  the  Germans,  who  have  rela- 
tively less  color  than  the  former,  the  color-sense  and  color-memory 
are  relatively  inferior.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Britains  and  the 
iScandinavian  races.    They  are  fairer  and  possess  less  capacity  and 
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taste  in  the  arrangement  of  colors,  tints,  hues,  and  shades  than  the 
darker-hued  races.  The  Americans,  being  a  mixture  of  all  races 
and  possessing  considerable  delicacy  of  the  color-sense,  exhibit 
generally  a  good  degree  of  taste  in  colors,  as  well  as  a  good  mem- 
ory of  tints,  hues,  and  shades.  Thus  we  see  that  the  several  and 
numerous  departments  of  Memory  can  be  traced  in  a  national, 
racial,  and  personal  manner,  and  compared  and  verified. 

In  animals  may  be  observed  as  many  kinds  of  memory  as  are 
exhibited  in  man.  They  prove  by  their  actions  that  their  love  for 
and  memories  of  color,  form,  locality,  and  individuals  is  as  strong 
as  that  in  the  human  race.  They  are  able  by  the  sense  of  touch 
(as  among  the  insect  tribes,  such  as  ants,  wasps,  bees,  etc.)  to  distin- 
guish one  another,  and  to  communicate  their  designs  and  desires. 
Of  course,  these  acts  build  up  a  memory  related  to  them.  The 
memory  of  the  walk,  voice,  gesture,  and  faces  of  their  own  and 
of  the  human  jace,  has  been  attested  by  mountains  of  evidence. 
Memoiy  of  numbers  is  well  defined  in  some  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals. In  fact,  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  ha^'e  memory  of 
all  sorts,  for  tliey  possess  precisely  the  same  physiological  and 
anatomical  bases  as  human  beings,  through  which  to  create  and 
store  their  ex|»eriences,  which  later  become  memories. 

In  the  memory  of  faces  several  faculties  are  involved,  as,  for 
example.  Form,  Size,  and  Color,  for  a  human  face  is  \  complex 
combination  of  many  appearances;  but  the  more  expressive  .it  is, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  tlie 
observer.  The  presence  or  absence  of  color  in  the  human  being 
affects  very  greatly  not  only  memory  of  colors,  but  it  bears  directly 
upon  the  memory  of  all  the  sense-organs,  as,  for  example,  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  and  scent,  as  is  well-known  in  Albinos,  the  absence 
of  color  enfeebling  all  their  senses.  But  we  may  go  further  in 
tracing  the  relation  of  color  to  the  higher  intelligences,  and  can 
safely  assert  that  a  condition  of  permanent  pallor  indicates  enfeebled 
powers  of  Memory  of  Events,  as  well  as  of  other  departments  of 
Mind  and  Memory.  Color  denotes  activity  and  power,  and  one 
who  can  by  a  course  of  hygienic  living  tone  up  a  pallid  complexion 
to  that  degree  that  it  will  exhibit  a  fair  share  of  natural  color  will 
improve  all  his  faculties  in  just  that  degree. 

The  pleasures  of  Memory  form  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and 
permanent  methods  of  enjoyment  and  personal  improvement.  The 
power  to  recall  beautiful  scones,  objects  of  art,  and  fine  colors,  as 
exhibited  in  art  and  Nature,  the  noble  expressions  of  living 
countenances  and  portraits,  as  well  as  the  grand  thoughts  of  the 
master  minds  of  literature,  all  alike  assist  in  forming  a  mental 
storehouse  of  incalculable  value.    Nature  in  her  ^lunificenee  has 
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fumished  us  with  every  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  recalhng 
pleasurahle  sights  and  emotions,  hut  in  her  kindness  has  left  us 
destitute  of  any  apparatus  by  which  we  can  remember  and  repro- 
duce pain  and  suffering  once  ex|)erienced.  We  may  be  able  to 
recall  the  fact  that  we  have  suffered,  but  we  cannot  recall  and  live 
over  again  the  agony  and  actual  suffering  caused  by  sickness  and 
sorrow.  Tliis  is  a  beautiful  example  of  beneficence  unparalleled 
in  Nature's  works.  Let  us,  then,  store  our  memories  with  beauti- 
ful sights,  sounds,  forms,  colors,  and  experiences,  in  order  to  draw 
at  will  upon  this  reservoir.  We  should  in  early  childhood  memorize 
fine  poems  and  sentiments  in  order  to  be  able  in  adult  life  to  dmw 
them  forth  for  instant  use.  Many  adults  are  unable  to  readily 
commit  to  memory  the  beautiful  poems,  speeches,  and  sentiments 
wliich  would  often  prove  of  infinite  sei-vice  to  them,  but,  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  thouglits  and  affairs  which  fill  their  minds,  they 
cannot  memorize  readily.  Parents  should  cause  their  children  to 
memorize  and  store  up  forms,  colors,  harmonies,  melodies,  and 
sentiments,  in  order  to  have  a  lai^  accumulation  oi'  useful  material 
for  use  in  after  life. 

"LulVd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo  I  what  myriads  rise ; 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies  I'^BoaKBS. 

LOCALITY. 

Definition. — Capacity  for  recollecting  localities,  positions,  direc- 
tions, places  once  visited,  and  the  relative  positions  of  objects  to  each 
other.  Locality  gives  a  desire  for  traveling,  and  is  the  base  of  the 
talent  for  navigation  and  geographical  research,  map-making,  etc. 
It  is  a  dominant  faculty  in  surgeons,  anatomists,  scientists,  natural- 
ists, and  physiognomists,  and  is  essential  to  all  the  trades  and 
professions. 

An  excees  might  cause  one  to  become  a  confirmed  rambler, 
but  otherwise  could  not  be  harmfid. 

A  defidmcy  is  a  serious  defect  in  any  character,  as  it  lessens 
one's  power  for  practical  work,  and  makes  one  dependent  on  others 
for  finding  articles  and  localities.  Characters  thus  deficient  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time,  not  only  in  searching  out  localities,  but  fail  to 
remember  where  they  Ijave  placed  articles,  such  as  tools,  gar- 
ments, etc. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  most  prominent  facial  signs 
of  Locality  are  found  just  above  the  sign  for  Weight  and  below 
the  sign  for  Memory  of  Events.  Locality  is  known  by  a  fullness 
of  the  muscles  at  this  point,  is  surrounded  by  other  muscular 
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signs,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  eye,  its  chief  assistant  in 
localizing  places  and  things  by  sight,  the  eye  being  also  a  muscu- 
lar feature.  This  sign  is  not  very  large  until  adult  hfe,  because 
the  faculty  is  not  developed  until  the  individual  has  itsed  the  eyes 
in  closely  st;rutinizing  positions,  localities,  and  objects;  in  other 
words,  not  until  after  the  muscles  of  locomotion  and  of  sight  have 
been  called  into  continuous  action,  and  ailer  years  of  drawing  for- 

ward  the  muscles  termed 
corrugafor  svpercilii  to  as- 
sist the  vision  hi  scanning 
objects.  The  muscles  form- 
ing this  sign  become  en- 
larged by  use,  and  sotaie- 
times  develop  a  size  aslai^ 
as  a  kernel  or  a  wen. 

A  long,  thin,  and  higli 
nose  is  still  another  ^ial 
cliaracteristic  of  1  locality, 
for  the  body  must  har- 
monize with  the  face,  and 
where  the  limbs  are  long 
and  active  the  nose  will  be 
found  to  harmonize  in 
shape.  Long-limbed  people 
are  much  inclined  to  walk 
and  visit  strange  localities 
— are  natural  travelers. 

Long-nosed  animals 
are  better  travelers  than 
short-nosed  ones,  as  witness 
the  speed  of  the  deer  tribes, 
Arabian  horse,  giraffe, 
chamois,  antelope,  and 
greyhomid,  compared*  with 
the  short^nosed  sheep, 
llama,  koala,  or  Australian 
bear. 

In  giving  local  signs  it  must  be  understood  that  the  fiicnlty 
and  power  are  general  and  diffmed  through  that  system  to  which 
the  local  facial  sign  indicates  it  as  belonging,  as,  for  example, 
Weight  and  Locality  inhere  in  the  muscular  system,  and  show  them- 
selves in  the  face  by  muscular  development,  while  Form  and 
Size  depend  upon  the  osseous  system,  and  are  exhibited  by  bone 
development. 
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FlQ.  SB.— CAPTAIN  JAHEBCOOK.    (Marihb  SxTRr 

TSYOR,  NAVIOATUR,  AHD  DISCOVBBEK.) 

Bom  In  EnRlaud,  1728.  Principal  facial  sign.  Local- 
ity. The  law  of  tbo  straiglit  line,  curve,  aiul  square 
gitvcrns  this  fat^.  CnnM-icntiouHness,  Finniie8&  Fatrl- 
titlBm,  Lore  of  Home,  Alimcntiveness,  Mirthfolnfln, 
Bcnevolance,  Economy,  Lure  of  Young,  Amativeness, 
Force,  Mid  Modesty  are  atrongly  reiireeented  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  face.  The  nose  Is  lurge,  long,  bigli, 
broad  on  the  bock  the  entire  length,  and  shows  the  si^s 
for  Bublimity,  Mental  Imitation,  Ideality,  Human 
Nature.  I. Jonstructivenesa,  Acquisitiveness,  Veneration, 
Expcutivcness,  and  Kelf-wHl  well  deflneil.  The  signs 
about  the  root  of  tlie  nose  are  worthy  attention,  ub- 
aiTvatlon.  Ijouality,  Weight,  Form,  8lze,  Lansuago 
(both  in  tlie  eyes  :ind  mouth).  Time,  Order,  and  Calcn- 
lati'in  are  very  remarkably  dcveloiied.  Reason  hi  large, 
while  Cied(."nci  veil  ess  iffnot  at  all  apiiarent.  The  look 
of  earnest  attention  shows  that  this  ciiaracter  relied 
upon  Observation  mainly  for  his  knowledge  of  facts. 
His  peculiar  combination  of  the  pntctii-al  faculties, 
among  which  the  faculty  of  Locidity  is  pre-eminent,  en- 
allied  Dim  to  make  many  great  discoveries  in  gec^rapbl- 
cal  knowledge. 
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The  chief  bodily  aigm  for  Locahty  are  long  Umbs  and  slim 
or  medium-sized  body,  with  about  equal  degrees  of  the  muscular 
and  osseous  systems.  Very  large,  fat  people,  witli  the  vegetative 
system  predominant,  seldom  exhibit  much  of  the  localizing 
sense. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  the  high-flying  birds  and  the  fleetest 
animals  possess  the  best  locative  |>owers.  The  corresponding 
structure  in  the  liuman 
family  exhibits  similar 
powers.  Locality  is  related 
to  motioji.,  and  the  muscu- 
lar system  is  the  principal 
system  involved  in  locomo- 
tion, and  hence  is  the  prin- 
cipal exponent  of  the  sign 
for  Locality.  A  person  who 
remained  stationary  would 
develop  only  a  limited  de- 
gree of  Locality;  his  mus- 
cular system  would  be 
correspondingly  enfeebled. 
This  illustmtion  serves  to 
show  how  motion,  muscle, 
and  the  sense  of  localities 
are  related  or  bound  to- 
gether. 

Description  op  1 
c ALITT. — The  most  acti  ve 
persons  and  animals  are 
those  that  possess  the  best 
sense  of  Ijocality.  Tlie  most 
inactive  are  those  that  ex- 
liibit  the  least  of  this  power. 
We  are  warranted,  then,  in 
inferring  that  this  trait  bears  some  relation  to  the  motory  system; 
and  when  we  add  to  this  inference  the  fart  tliat  the  local  facial 
signs  /or  Localitif  are  disclosed  by  miif<riihir  development^  as  in 
the  signs  in  the  forehead,  and  also  tliat  a  fine  development  of 
the  muscular  system  is  one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  toward 
the  development  of  tliis  sense,  we  foci  justified  in  declaring  that 
system  to  be  the  base  of  Locality.  If  tliis  sense  was  derived 
from  brain  development,  purely  and  solely,  it  would  show  at 
hirik  by  a  projection  in  that  part  of  the  forehead  where,  in 
adults,  we  find  its  signs;  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  pro\e  that  its 
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FlO.  100.— GEORaE  ALFRED  T0WN8END. 
(AuTuoH,  Journalist,  Lecturbh.) 

Frincipal  fat^tal  sIkd.  Locality,  flhnwn  by  <)eveli)p- 
ment  of  tbe  niuscli?  at  the  inner  temiiium  of  the  eye- 
brow, just  above  tlie  local  siffii  for  WciKlit.  Tbe  law  of 
tbe  curve  and  stralglit  line  f("veni)i  tills  physioiinoiny. 
The  doiueflttc  natitrt'  is  nnrtnally  reprertcnted,  and  there 
ifl  sufficient  ('onsciontinusnt-st*  and  Firmn«'8fl  to  f^ve 
rectitude  and  stability  to  tlK"  character.  The  curving 
jaw  Bhows  dramatic  tasten.  Patriotism  is  well  deflneoj 
BO  alKo  arc  Beiievoli'ncc,  Friendship,  Apiirotiativencss, 
Mirtbfulness,  PneiunativcnefS,  Kelf-fi^teem,  Force, 
Cautiousness,  Hope,  Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  Sub- 
limity, Ideality,  t  onstructlveiiefs.  Veneration,  Ezecu- 
tiven'esa,  and '  Self-will.  The  6igns  for  Oliserration. 
Form,  Size.  Ij^ngnigB,  Memory  of  Events  Order,  Time, 
Reason,  and  Intuition  are  well  developed.  The  color- 
Bnnse  Is  stninff,  and  fcives  force,  color,  and  brilliancy  to 
all  bis  descrfptions  of  pentons  and  places. 
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origin  is  muscular^  and  that  the  parts  of  the  organism  used 
mainly  in  its  action  are  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  the  eye.  It 
is  true  that  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  con- 
nected with  cerebral  nerves,  but  these  nerves  are  not  the  chief 
affents  in  the  exercise  of  the  locative  sense.  They  assist,  but  are 
subordinate.  There  have  been  men  of  commanding  intellect  in 
certain  directions  who  were  greatly  lacking  in  this  practical  faculty. 
Brain  development  merely  will  not  give  this  sense.  There  must 
be  in  combination  a  fair  or  superior  muscular  endowment,  either 
as  regards  qnantlitj  or  guaUti/^  or  both. 

The  possession  of  large  ]>owers  of  Locality  gives  a  desire  to 
move  about,  travel,  and  observe;  hence  the  greatest  travelers  have 
developed  this  trait,  and  are  therefore  able  to  describe  by  writings, 
by  pictures  or  maps,  the  countries  visited  and  peoples  and  objects 
encountered.  The  physiognomies  of  Captain  Cook,  Marco  Polo, 
Christopher  Columbus,  Hendrick  Hudson,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher, 
David  Livingstone,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Captains  Ross  and 
Parry  exhibit  large  facial  signs  of  Locality.  Their  portraits  show 
them  to  have  possessed  bodies  suitable  for  continuous  motion  and 
great  activity. 

The  classes  of  birds  that  are  migratory  in  their  habits  exhibit 
a  greater  degree  of  the  localizing  sense  than  those  classes  of  birds 
whose  habits  are  stationary,  as,  for  example,  the  domestic  fowls. 
The  "homing"  of  carrier-pigeons  is  due  to  their  large  locative 
sense.  The  incidents  noted  of  the  ability  which  these  birds  have 
displayed  in  finding  their  way  to  their  homes  from  long  distances 
prove  that  they  possess  a  locative  sense  superior  to  that  of  man. 

Animals,  in  the  wild  state  particularly,  exhibit  uncommon 
powers  of  Locality,  and  are  able  to  return  to  their  laii*s,  dens,  and 
dams  after  long  and  extended  journeys.  Some  birds  annually 
revisit  their  old  nests  and  occupy  them,  after  having  passed  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  distant  lands.  The  migratoi*y  nature  and 
the  localizing  faculty  are  part  and  parcel  of  one  trait,  hence 
expressed  in  muscular  symbols.  Without  migrating  from  one 
place  to  another,  one  would  have  but  little  need  of  recollecting 
places,  distances,  and  directions,  but  with  the  taste  for  travel  comes 
the  necessity  for  being  able  to  localize  and  store  up  the  memories 
of  the  places  visited  and  the  direction  and  distance  traveled. 

Not  only  is  this  faculty  useful  to  tmvelers  and  navigators,  but 
all  trades  and  professions  depend  upon  its  power.  It  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  naturalist,  geographer,  astronomer,  the  mechanic,  sur- 
geon, inventor,  musician,  chemist,  shopkeeper,  and  housekeeper. 
Everything  in  existence  occupies  space  and  must  have  a  location, 
and  this  faculty  is  adapted  to  the  placing  and  memorizing  the  place, 
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poffltion,  and  locality  once  observed.  It  enables  one  to  find  his 
way  through  trackless  forests,  crowded  cities,  and  over  boundless 
seas. 

Locality  assists  Order  and  really  partakes  somewhat  of  its 
nature.  If  Locality  does  not  give  the  love  for  placing  things  and 
keeping  them  placed,  it  aids  one  to  remember  where  they  are 
situated,  and  one  is  thus  enabled  to  find  without  effort  the  road, 
city,  path,  or  object  which  he  has  once  seen. 

Surgeons  and  anatomists  require  a  fine  development  of  Locality 
to  enable  them  to  picture  to  their  "mind's  eye"  tlie  exact  position 
of  the  uerves,  veins,  arteries,  and  muscles  in  the  human  body. 
All  great,  natural  surgeons  possess  a  very  large  development  of  the 
muscular  system,  as  witness  their  round  heads,  bodies,  and  limbs. 
Physiognomists  also  must  have  a  fine  localizing  sense  to  enable 
them  to  correctly  place  the  local  signs  of  character,  as  well  as  to 
picture  at  will,  mentally^  the  exact  and  minute  details  of  faces 
once  inspected.  The  face  is  a  complex  object,  and  presents  a 
combination  of  forms,  sizes,  colors,  lines,  wrinkles,  elevations,  and 
depressions,  which  the  skillful  physiognomist  must  be  able  to  seize 
upon  and  "photograph  "  mentally,  and  retain  each  in  its  own  place, 
in  order  to  recollect  the  minute  details  of  faces  once  obser^xd. 
The  signs  of  this  trait  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  physiognomies 
of  Porta,  Lavater,  Cicero,  Averroes,  Camper,  and  in  those  oi'  all  of 
the  best-known  physiognomists.  So  also  are  the  facial  signs  of  Lo- 
cality excessive  in  the  faces  of  all  the  great  astronomers.  Examine 
the  portraits  of  Laplace,  Galileo,  Lalande,  Ue  Lanbre,  the  Her- 
schels,  Harrison,  Bradley,  Leverrier,  Kepler,  Lockyer,  Olmsted, 
and  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  and  Locality  will  in  every  instiince  be 
found  well  defined.  The  liie-Iong  habit  which  this  class  of 
observers  practice,  of  using  the  eyes  for  close  ohservaflon,  and  the 
habit  of  draicing  foncard  or  approximathig  the  superciliary 
muscles,  develops  a  large  amoimt  of  muscular  tismte  near  the  siyn 
for  Weight.  The  muscles  of  locomotion  (in  which  liOcality  and 
the  sense  of  Weight  come  into  activity)  are  greatly  exorcistnl  by 
all  classes  of  travelers,  and  by  observers  in  the  scicn<'os  and  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  housckeept^r  should  i>ossess  ability  to  localize 
objects  and  articles  in  the  home,  for  without  this  power  great 
confusion  would  ensue,  and  a  constant  searcliing  for  things  would 
be  necessary.  The  same  ca]>acity  must  be  had  by  the  shopkeeper, 
in  order  to  facilitate  tlte  placing  and  findhig  of  his  goods  and  wares. 
The  apothecary  and  cliemist  must  have  a  fine  localizing  sense,  else 
serious  disasters  might  result.  Many  persons  exhibit  large  Locality 
and  small  Order.  The  one  is,  in  a  sense,  a  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  the  other,  and  is  really  the  only  compensation  which  Nature 
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could  make  for  this  defect.  Many  persons  possess  a  large  derelop- 
ment  of  Locality  and  a  small  degree  of  Calculation  or  sense  of  | 
numbers.  Such  persons  can  find  the  way  to  places  better  by  a 
description  of  the  locality  than  they  can  by  the  numbers  of  the 
street  and  house.  Locality  in  combination  with  Constructiveness 
give  the  ability  to  remember  the  parts  of  machinery  and  to  set  it  ! 
in  motion.  Engineers  require  large  Constructiveness,  Calculation, 
Form,  Size,  and  Ix»cality,  and  carpenters  should  possess  large 
Form,  Size,  liOcaHty,  Calculation,  Reason,  Physical  Imitation, 
Economy,  and  Force.  Artists  should  possess  large  Color,  Form,  > 
iSize,  Locality,  IdeaUty,  Constructiveness,  and  Mental  and  Physical 
Imitation.  Surgeons  should  combine  large  Locality  with  Form, 
Size,  Constructiveness,  Force,  and  Reason ;  wliile  the  navigator  and 
pilot  must  possess  large  Locality,  Form,  Size,  sense  of  direction, 
together  with  large  Observation  and  Calculation.  In  short, 
Locality  is  essential  to  every  person,  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

With  Observation,  Locality,  Human  Nature,  Memory  of 
Events,  and  Form  large,  a  desire  to  travel  and  to  study  men  and 
tilings  generally  will  be  evinced;  for,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  traveling,  and  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  instruc- 
tion from  visiting  strange  countries,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
human  face  is  imlispemahle,  l^avater  observes  that  "the  traveler 
should  possess  money,  health,  and  physiognomy."  To  study  forms 
of  government,  inspect  castles,  palaces,  art^galleries,  and  great 
public  works  undoubtedly  enlarges  the  mind, — ^instructs  in  art  and 
architecture;  but  this  knowledge  does  not  compare  in  importance 
with  the  knowledge  derived  from  a  connect  understandixig  of  the 
various  races  and  peoples  one  meets  in  an  extended  tour. 

The  study  of  geograpliy  is  one  excellent  method  for  developing 
Locality,  and  children  should  be  taught  first  on  a  globe  instead 
of  from  flat  maps.  Very  young  children  can  be  taught  to  discern 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  should  be  trained  as  early  as  four 
or  five  years  of  age  to  find  at  any  hour  of  the  day  the  direction  of 
the  points  of  the  compass  by  the  position  of  the  sun.  There  is  no 
method  of  education  which  children  enjoy  so  much  as  instruction 
out  of  doors  in  every  department  of  Nature.  In  this  way  they 
learn  faster  and  more  accurately  than  by  book-study.  Living  forms 
are  more  attractive  to  them  than  pictured  representations  of  coun- 
tries and  objects.  Indeed,  the  main  part  of  a  child's  education 
should  be  gained  out  of  doors,  whether  studying  from  books  or  by 
observation.  An  intelligent  mother  or  teacher  could  impart  more 
real  knowledge  to  a  party  of  cliildron  in  a  single  country  excursion 
than  they  could  gain  by  a  week's  study  indoors  from  books  alone. 
In  starting  out,  let  the  points  of  the  compass  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
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mind,  and  then  have  observations  made  at  every  important  turn  in 
the  road.  This  will  cultivate  the  sense  of  Locality.  The  nature, 
form,  and  uses  of  the  several  varieties  of  trees  observed  could  be 
made  useful  in  many  ways.  The  outlay  or  topographical  features 
of  the  landscape  as  it  is  divided  up  into  hills,  valle}'s,  lakes,  ponds, 
etc.,  should  be  pointed  out  and  studied.  In  this  manner  children 
would  be  so  trained  to  thmghtfal  observation  as  to  enable  them  to 
"  photograph  "  mentally  every  minute  change  in  the  features  of  the 
country  observed.  The  wild  flowers  and  herbs  met  with  could  be 
utilized,  and  a  lesson  in  practical  botany  and  medication,  as  well  as 
in  ibrm  and  color,  could  be  drawn  from  these  living  hieroglyphics  of 
Nature.  The  forms  and  habits  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  met  with 
would  serve  to  illustrate  a  large  department  of  natural  history,  and 
would,  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  parent  or  teacher,  make  a 
lasting  impression  upon  a  child's  mind.  Every  little  deviation  and 
turn  in  the  route  should  be  noted  down,  and  the  landmarks  made 
by  certain  trees  or  clumps  of  bushes,  and  elevations  and  depressions 
of  the  land  made  to  serve  as  points  of  observation  and  verification 
of  distance,  direction,  and  locality.  One  day  passed  in  this  manner 
in  the  forest  or  fields  with  a  class  of  children  will  aflbi'd  more 
rational  and  healthful  amusement  than  all  the  fine  parties  which 
modem  society  has  evolved  for  the  purpose,  evidently,  of  crushing 
out  of  children  all  natural,  wholesome,  childish  sentiments  and 
pleasures. 

Another  excellent  method  of  cultivating  Locality  is  by  the 
study  of  astronomy,  tlie  local  part  of  which  can  be  taught  by 
observation  of  the  heavens  any  clear  night.  If  taught  in  childhood, 
it  gives  a  life-long  satisfaction  and  entertainment.  Nearly  every 
one  is  familiar  with  tlie  location  of  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear  (Ursa  Major)  or  the  "big  dipi>er."  Taking  this  as  a  starting- 
point,  one  can  locate  the  position  of  the  polar  star,  which  is  found 
by  means  of  the  "pointers"  of  the  big  dip^wr,  which  always  point 
toward  it.  Ursa  Minor,  the  "little  dipper,"  is  the  constellation 
in  which  the  pole-star  is  situated.  Cassio[>oia,  "  the  lady  in  tlie 
chair,"  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole  from  the  big  dipper. 
These  objects  are  the  best  known  of  the  constellations,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  star-map  any  parent  can  soon  locate  and  trace 
the  others,  and  by  reading  up  in  mythology  can  give  the  children 
the  legendary  history  of  all  the  constellations.  The  fanciful  names 
and  their  appended  traditions  will  interest,  fascinate,  and  amuse 
children,  and  make  a  permanent  impression  upon  their  mind,  while 
a  knowledge  of  the  relative  localities  of  the  stars  and  constellations 
will  assist  them  in  after  life  in  finding  their  way  over  oceans,  wastes, 
and  pathless  wilds.    The  stories  and  legends  attached  tQ  Perseus 
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Cygnus  (the  swan),  Auriga  (the  charioteer),  Capella  (the  goat), 
Taurus  (the  bull),  Gemini  (the  twins),  Canis  Major  (the  great 
dog),  and  Canis  Minor  (the  little  dog),  the  Milky  Way,  Csuicer  ! 
(the  crab),  Leo  (the  hon),  and  all  the  other  well-known  stars  and 
constellations,  will  unfold  to  children  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
locaUties,  but  will  store  their  minds  with  astronomy,  mythology, 
ancient  history,  and  an  understanding  of  the  religious  beUefs  of 
former  ages.  A  few  evenings  every  season  passed  in  this  manner 
would  soon  give  a  child  a  great  store  of  practical  matters.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  observe  tlie  enthusiasm  with  which  children 
enter  into  the  study  of  the  sciences  out  of  doors  and  upon  the 
living  subjects,  as  among  birds,  beasts,  and  vegetation. 

The  study  of  physiognomy  is  one  of  great  interest  to  children. 
I  have  seen  a  class  of  Uttle  girls  interested  in  this  science  who 
were  able  to  make  out  just  and  accurate  observations  of  form, 
feature,  and  color,  as  observed  in  the  human  face,  and  who  could 
apply  many  of  the  rules  and  laws  for  distinguishing  and  localizing 
the  several  signs  of  character  in  the  face  and  body. 

Locality  is  a  universal  fact  for  the  reason  that  everything  in 
existence  is  placed,  located,  situated,  or  positioned  in  relation  to 
every  other  object  in  the  universe.  Locality,  like  Number,  is 
omnipresent,  for  the  base  of  all  things  is  Number;  all  things  may 
be  counted  and  reckoned,  hence  time  (which  has  in  it  the  element 
of  Number)  and  space  (or  position,  situation,  or  place)  are  general 
and  univei-sal,  and  govern  and  control,  underlie  and  lie  Imck  of 
all  matter,  materials,  and  objects. 

As  we  advance  in  our  study  of  the  higher  Acuities  of  mind, 
such  as  we  are  now  investigating,  we  find  that  they  assume  very 
broad  proportions,  and  are  related  to  all  things  in  Nature,  as  well 
as  relate  man  to  all  other  material  objects,  laws,  and  principles. 
Man  is  the  embodiment  of  all  laws,  forces,  principles,  and  forms 
known,  as  shown  in  the  second  chapter.  Part  I,  but  which  are 
more  minutely  elaborated  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Basic  Principles 
of  Form.'* 

In  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings,  man  must 
be  able  not  only  to  recognize  the  ethnic  characteristics  inscribed  on 
the  physiognomies  of  all  races  and  people,  but  he  must  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Infinite  inscribed  upon  every 
atom  and  object  in  the  universe.  This  knowledge  coM  only  he 
sought  through  the  agency  of  facilities  partaking  of  tlie  nature  of 
tlie  object  or  law  investigated.  The  science  of  physiognomy  proves 
this,  for  we  know  that  a  man  who  possesses  a  strong  color-sense  is 
best  able  to  judge  of  colors;  that  one  with  a  musical  build  is  best 
able  to  judge  of  musical  tones  and  harmonies^  and  that  one 
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endowed  in  the  matter  of  Form  is  most  capable  of  judging  of  shapes, 
etc.  So  one  possessed  with  a  fine  sense  of  Locahty  and  direction  is 
best  able  as  an  astronomer,  scientist,  or  geographer  to  comprehend 
the  immensities  of  space,  and  to  trace  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  with  the  physical  sight,  the  paths  of  worlds  through  time, 
space,  and  eternity.  In  short,  man  must  be  en  rapport  with  his  en- 
vironment, and  as  time  wings  its  onward  flight,  and  biings  about 
great  revolutions  in  Nature,  so  we  find  that  man  also,  under  the  irre- 
sistible law  of  progressive  evolution,  is  prepared  to  take  his  place, 
and  work  in  harmony  and  unison  with  the  advanced  order  of  the 
universe.  And  all  this  progress  is  by  plan,  design,  and  law  of  the 
Creative  Mind^  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  anything  but  mind  being 
able  to  control  such  vast  and  complex  interests,  because  we  per- 
ceive that  nothing  but  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  these  grandeurs. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  physical  state  it  is  embodied  in  a  fleshly  form 
suited  to  its  environment,  yet  the  mental  part  of  man  is  the  part 
which  takes  cognizance  of  and  applies  all  material  forces  to  his 
needs.  When  1  say  the  "mental  part"  of  man  I  mean  to  include 
every  sensation,  feeling,  sentiment,  faculty,  and  thought  of  which 
he  is  capable;  they  are  all  mental  in  different  degrees  and  in 
different  ways,  and  all  together  make  up  what  is  termed  "human 
character,"  as  exhibited  in  our  present  phase  of  existence  in  time 
and  space. 

The  Muscular  System. 

WEIGHT. 

Definition. — Natural  perception  of  the  laws  of  resistance, 
gravity,  momentum,  direction,  balance,  motion,  and  weight ;  capac- 
ity for  estimating  weights  by  lifting  and  by  sight ;  ability  to  adjust 
the  muscular  mechanism  of  the  body  to  suit  shifting  positions,  as 
when  on  shipboard,  in  skating,  dancing,  using  hammers  and 
tools,  etc. 

An  excess  leads  to  excess  of  motion,  as  in  dancing,  skating, 
athletics,  and  other  sports,  and  to  speculations  upon  gravity  and 
futile  inventions  based  on  the  principles  of  mechanics. 

A  defimency  tends  to  inertia,  lack  of  force,  and  inaccuracy  in 
many  arts ;  also  feebleness  in  walking,  dancing,  athletics,  balanc- 
ing, jumping,  leaping,  and  skating.  It  causes,  also,  poor  judgment 
of  weights  and  of  the  mechanical  forces  which  are  the  propelling 
and  controlling  powers  in  running  machinery. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  most  decisive  facial  sign  of 
the  muscular  system  (next  to  the  eye)  is  the  local  sign  for  the  sense 
of  Weight.  I  might  with  perfect  accuracy  term  this  the  sign  for 
the  muscular  system,  but  as  all  have  eyes  by  which  they  can  easily 
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and  accurately  estimate  the  amount  of  muscle  as  well  as  its  quality, 
and  as  every  one  docs  not  possess  a  large  sign  for  the  sense  of 
Weight,  and,  again,  as  this  sign  is'not  very  conspicuous  until  after 
the  muscles  liave  heen  usetl  foni'umomly'va  some  mechanical  or  ar- 
tistic pursuit,  I  cannot  accept  it  as  the  principal  facial  sign  for  . the 
muscular  system.  The  sign  for  Weiglit  is  known  hy  a fulhiess  of  the 
superciliary  munch  at  the  juiwtitm  of  this  muscle  with  the  ethmoid 
boiie  or  at  the  inner  terminus  of  the  ei/fhrotr.    Tlicre  are  other 

facial  signs  of  tlie  muscular 
sense  of  Weiglit  sulwrdi- 
natetotlicse  piinciiwl  ones. 
They  arc  found  in  the 
rounding  out  of  the  sides 
of  tlic  foreliead,  fidl  con- 
vex eyes,  and  curving  lower 
jaw, — tlie  "  dmmatic  jaw." 
These  are  all  signs  of  the 
dominance  of  tlie  muscular 
system,  and  are  rcpresenta- 
tive  of  jiarts  wliich  assist 
the  sense  of  Weight  in  its 
attempts  at  muscular  ad- 
justments, as  in  posing, 
balancing,  climbing,  play- 
ing instruments,  skating, 
and  in  the  use  of  mecliani- 
cal  tools  and  machineiy. 
The  shape  of  the  Umbs, 
hands,  and  feet  arc  also 
indices  of  the  sense  of 
Weight.  Arms  and  legs 
tliat  are  well  rounded  show 
a  greater  degree  of  the 
muscular  sense  of  Weiglit 
than  very  thin,  bony  ones, 
or  those  which  are  greatly  lacking  in  muscle.  Hands  tlrnt  are 
muscular,  with  ttiijcring  fingers  and  oval  nails,  announce  the 
presence  of  this  sense.  The  body  most  favonibly  constructed  for 
the  active  use  of  this  faculty  is  one  in  which  the  bony  system  is 
square,  with  limbs  long  rather  than  short,  and  the  muscles  round 
and  dominating  tlie  bones. 

Description  op  Weight. — The  proofs  as  to  which  system  is 
the  base  of  the  sense  of  Weight  are  so  numerous  and  so  easily 
observed  that  the  bare  mention  of  them  will  suffice  to  demonstrate 


FlO.  101.— PUANCOrs  JEAN  DOMINIQt^E  ARAOO. 
(DiflTINOUIHHRD  M  ATHBUATICIAN,  ASTKON- 
OMBR,  AND  KclRNTtST.) 

Bom  in  Spaf I),  1786.  ConopicuoiiB  facial  slpn.  Wclftlit, 
shown  by  mnsoular  develop  me  iit  »t  the  juiirtlon  of  tlio 
brow  and  nose.  The  law  of  the  xtraifcht  line,  curvi-, 
and  flphere  goveriiH  thlit  face.  The  riifciiH  for  Con- 
Hcience,  Firmneiw,  PatrlotiNiu,  and  Love  at  Honie  are 
large.  Benevoleme.  I^tve  of  Vouiir,  Modestv,  .Mlrth- 
falness,  Approl)ativene!W,  Alimentlvene-'s,  anii  Friend* 
ship  are  ermspicuouM.  The  mIku  fur  .Modesty  is  well 
delined.  while  Amativencsn  in  normal.  The  length  of 
the  mute  announces  ruutiim  ;  in  It  the  signs  fur  Human 
Nature,  SuhHmity,  AnalyjiiH,  {'onstrnctiveness,  Acquix- 
ItlvenesH,  Veneration,  and  Self-will  arc  very  nro- 
nnuneed ;  Observation,  Locality  Weight,  Form,  Size, 
('olor,  and  Calculation  arc  marked,  while  Ijanguiige, 
Memory  of  Evetitt,  Reason,  and  Intuition  are  pre- 
eminent, ('redenciveueiu  and  Praaclence  are  vul; 
slightly  manifested. 
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that  the  muscular  system  is  (with  sliglit  assistance  from  the  ner- 
vous mechanism)  the  main  source  of  this  sense,  whicli  promotes  in 
a  most  supreme  manner  the  luuidreds  of  comphcated  movements 
of  the  muscles  which  are  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  eveiy  trade 
and  many  professions,  -tijuppose,  for  ilhistmtion,  that  a  man  could 
be  bom  and  exist  with  a  mere  thread-like  trace  of  a  muscular 
system  and  with  a  large  brain  of  fair  quality,  ca|)ablc  of  clear 
thinking  and  susceptible  of  education  from  books,  his  hands  would 
be,  of  course,  very  small 
and  feeble,  his  limbs  use- 
less for  extended  locomo- 
tion, and  he  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  be  taught 
any  art  or  trade,  owing  to 
want  of  muscular  develojv 
mcnt.  This  fine,  large  brain 
might  think  out  good  or 
even  grand  thoughts,  but 
he  would  not  bo  able  to 
play  an  instiumcnt  well, 
fill  a  tooth,  make  a  chair, 
play  ball,  or  dance,  row, 
skate,  or  swim  skillfully. 
If  to  this  otherwise  good 
brain  and  physique  a  fair 
share  of  muscle  coidd  be 
added  he  might  perform  all 
of  these  acts.  The  mus- 
cular meclianism  in  com- 
bination with  the  bony 
frame-work  is  the  source 
of  external  motion,  of  tbe 
activity  of  the  membere  of  the  body,  and  of  the  movements  of  the 
trunk. 

One  portion  of  the  muscular  system — ^the  heart — is  the  centre 
and  source  of  all  infernal  mofion.  The  heart  is  also  a  purely  mus- 
cular organ.  The  heart  once  sot  hi  motion  by  vital  processes 
creates  the  motive  power  (by  its  periodic  contractions  and  rbythmic 
motions)  by  which  tbe  lungs,  liver,  and  all  other  organs  are  kept 
at  work.  The  cirathifion  of  the  blood  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  heart.  This  circulation,  by  sending  the  blood  to  the  brain, 
gives  it  power  to  think,  and  by  carr)ing  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body — to  the  bones  as  well  as  to  the  muscles — it  gives  them  the 
power  to  move  and  act. 
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FlO.  102— MARCO  POIX).  (CBLKBRATKD  TrATELBB 
AHD  AlITHOK.) 

Born  in  Venice,  1250.  Conoplcuous  farial  Bipi, 
WelKht.  Tbe  law  of  the  straiKlit  line  and  curve  gov- 
erns thifi  fucp.  Tbe  nigiie  for  tunny  nf  the  dunieittlo 
traittt  are  liiiliien,  ypt  a  very  snnd  judgnient  ean  be 
fitmied  fmni  tiiora  that  are  visible.  AlinientlveneflH, 
Hanntlvenei*.  Frienilnliip,  and  BeneTOlenee  are  large. 
( 'oi))tcientiiint<np!<8  and  Firmneiw  are  well  defined,  in 
tlio  nose  the  signs  for  Ideality,  Sublimit}',  AnalvBis, 
Hope,  Uonstruc-tlveness,  Acquisitlvflnexs,  Pneumatlve- 
ncKtt,  Veneration,  ExecutiveiieKS,  and  Helf-wlll  are 
lurge.  The  signs  for  Observation,  Form,  RlzbOrder, 
Weight,  and  I-orality  are  conspii-uous:  also  Oaleuia- 
tlon^Iemory,  Reason,  and  Intuition.  C'redenolvenesB 
and  PrefKSlcnee  are  email. 
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The  elements  of  motion,  of  density,  of  gravity,  and  of  force 
are  all  inlierent  ia  the  muscular  system.  Motion  is  the  primary 
principle  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  motion  is  the  base  of  all  the 
sense-oi^ana,  as  is  proven  by  the  tremors  of  the  nervous  tissue 
while  in  the  process  of  transmitting  to  and  from  the  brain  the  in- 
telligence of  which  the  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  have  become  cognizant 
Looking  and  moving  the  eye  from  one  point  to  another  is  a  mode 
of  motion ;  so,  also,  putting  the  ear  on  stretch,  as  in  listening, 
sets  vibrating  deUcate  muscular  fibres  as  well  as  nerves.  Talking 
is  also  produced  by  motions  of  the  muscles  involved  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  and  vocal  soiuid  is  motion  through  the  atmosphere. 
Curving  is  the  essential  property  of  muscles  as  well  as  of  motion 
primarily,  as  in  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  and  in  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  solar  system,  for  any  object  which  produces  contin- 
uous motion  must  be  circuloid  in  form. 

Memory  in  many  departments  is  unconscious  registration  in 
the  muscles  of  the  motions  which  they  automatically  reproduce 
after  continued  exercise,  as  in  singing,  playing  instruments,  dano 
ing,  etc.  So  the  major  part  of  memory  is  dependent  upon  the 
motions  made  by  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  ear,  hand,  body,  and 
limbs.  Memory,  in  fact,  in  aU  cases  is  made  conscious  to  us 
through  moiions  of  tlie  nervous  or  muscular  fibres ;  and  all  mo- 
tions carry  with  them  the  element  of  weight  or  force,  and  mus- 
cular beings  are  most  susceptible  to  the  impressions  made  by  force, 
motion,  movement,  density,  and  weight,  because  their  own  muscu- 
lar powers  are  organized  upon  the  mechanical  principles  which 
include  ail  of  the  laws  of  these  forces.  For  proof,  investigate  the 
science  of  sound ;  consider  its  action  and  form  through  tlie  atmos- 
phere ;  it  is  wavc-hke  or  curved  in  its  passage  through  the  air, 
and  the  sound-waves  are  propagated  with  force  through  the  air 
toward  the  ear,  which  in  its  outline  is  curved.  The  internal  parts 
of  the  ear  present  a  wonderfid  airay  of  curved,  convoluted,  or  cir- 
cular tubes,  as  seen  in  the  cochlea.  Now,  these  muscular  fibres 
and  pipes  are  capable,  with  the  assistance  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
of  distinguishing  the  pitch  or  force  of  every  sound  which  the  ear 
receives,  and  the  most  perfectly-constructed  ears  are  those  most 
capable  of  recognizing  differe)ice8  in  the  degrees  of  force  ;  while 
the  most  musically-constructed  ears  are  most  capable  of  judging 
of  the  pitchy  force^  and  quality  of  musical  tones,  showing  that  the 
ear,  like  the  eye,  has  in  its  construction  all  tlie  elements  of  organi- 
zation which  sound  and  light  possess  and  exhibit.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  the  undulations  of  light  are  curvilinear,  else  they  could 
not  be  propagated  through  the  air.  Sou7id  is  also  curved  in  its 
form,  and  is  thi^  able  to  move  through  the  atmosphere  at  a  high 
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rate  of  speed.  The  eye  is  circular.  The  ear  is  of  the  same  shape 
in  many  parts  of  its  structure,  and  both  are  supplied  with  muscular 
fibres  which  are  capable  of  the  movements  resulting  in  resonance 
and  elasticity,  as  is  the  air  itself.  The  motions  of  air,  sound, 
and  light  are  forces  which  assume  forms  and  exhibit  force  or 
resistance,  and  hence  tveigJU.  The  organs  and  members  of  those 
in  whom  the  muscular  is  one  of  the  dominant  systems  are  foimd  to 
be  the  best  adapted  to  judge  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  sound, 
motion,  weight,  force,  resistance,  etc.  An  examination  of  the  most 
eminent  mechanicians  and  physicists  is  proof  po^tive  of  this. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  portraits  of  Helmholtz,  Wollaston, 
Humboldt,  Faraday,  John  Dalton,  Hofmann,  Bernard  PaUssy, 
Roger  Bacon,  Joseph  Black,  Thomas  Young,  Descartes,  and 
Newton,  and  there  will  be  found  in  each  subject  all  the  signs  of  a 
fine  development  of  the  muscular  system.  It  is  true  that  each  of 
these  persons  possessed  an  excellent  brain  and  nerve  system,  yet 
without  equally  good  muscular  powers  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  exliibit  in  their  works  those  principles  of  the  natural 
phenomena  which  they  discovered,  elaborated,  and  wrought  out. 

The  sense  of  Weight  is  used  first  in  infancy  with  the  first 
attempts  at  grasping.  The  infant's  first  attempt  at  clutching  a 
finger  is  almost  convidsive,  and  with  no  perception  of  how  much 
force  to  use  in  holding  on  to  it,  but  after  repeated  attempts  he  finds 
that  less  force  is  necessary,  and  the  grasp  is  considerably  relaxed. 
Later,  the  sense  of  Weight  comes  actively  in  use  in  balancing  the 
body  in  the  attempts  to  rise  and  walk,  and  so  continues  by  vocal 
exercise,  and  in  adjusting  the  eye  to  different  focuses  and  the  ear 
to  tones  of  different  degrees  of  power. 

The  pitch  of  the  voice  in  talking,  shouting,  and  singing  is  due 
to  the  sense  of  Weight, — of  force  or  resistance  of  the  air  and  muscles 
combined, — and  is  a  purely  muscidar  exercise.  Here  it  is  shown 
how  motion  (the  motion  of  the  vocal  muscles)  is  related  to  the 
muscular  system. 

Persons  with  a  good  sense  of  balance  are  not  so  liable  to  sea- 
sickness as  where  this  faculty  is  weak.  One  who  can  easily  adjust 
his  movements  to  the  ever-shifting  motions  of  the  vessel  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  nausea,  providing  his  Uver  be 
active  and  normal. 

In  adult  life  the  various  trades  and  professions  develop  the 
nicer  and  finer  elements  of  this  sense,  as  in  sculpture,  architecture, 
engineering,  dentistry,  and  metal-working.  In  playing  instruments 
this  sense  is  most  particularly  called  into  action,  owing  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  precision  of  touch  required  in  the  degrees  of  force  neces- 
sary to  produce  musical  effects,  ranging  from  forte  to  pianissimo. 
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The  sculptor  must  also,  with  equal  precision,  be  able  to  strike 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  force  or  weight  upon  his  diisel 
in  order  that  only  certain  quantities  of  the  marble  be  cleft.  His 
ability  is  the  result  of  an  inherited  organization  suited  to  his  work, 
then  perfected  by  use  and  cultivation.  Thorwaldsen,  Canova, 
Giacomo,  Alessandro,  and  all  sculptors  of  the  higliest  merit  ex- 
hibit the  facial  signs  for  Weight,  as  well  as  many  of  its  bodily 
signs. 

In  the  setting  up  of  machinery  the  mechanician  must  have  an 
innate  perception  of  the  mechanical  po^vers  and  forces,  and  by 
education  must  leara  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  the  laws  of 
force,  which,  when  once  understood,  teach  him  that  the  "  centrifu- 
gal force  of  a  revolving  body  increases  according  to  the  square  of 
its  velocity."    He  must  also  understand  the  laws  of  resistance, 
friction,  gravity  and  gravitation,  the  law  of  the  various  lever  i 
powers,  the  pressure  of  the  screw  and  ix»cer  of  the  crank,  pulley,  i 
wheel,  and  axle,  and  all  their  combinations.    In  the  sciences,  his  I 
senses  must  be  so  fine  and  practiced  tliat  he  will  be  able  to  weigh  ! 
the  ethers  and  gases  and  comprehend  tlie  amounts  of  force  ex-  , 
hibited  in  the  expansion,  liquefaction,  vaporization,  and  incandcs-  | 
cence  of  heat,  for  heat  is  "  an  immaterial  force,  resulting  from  ! 
vibrations  in  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  matter,"  and  vibrations  | 
produce  motions  and  of  course  assume  forms  (abstract),  like  a  ges- 
ture, or  the  path  of  a  projectile  through  space.    These  are  both 
curvilinear  in  their  passage  through  the  air,  and  curve  toward  the 
earth  tlirough  the  mechanical  law  of  attraction  or  universal  gravi- 
tation discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Astronomers  require  a  natui'al  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  ; 
distance,  time,  force,  motion,  and  equilibrium.    Most  of  the  emi-  i 
nent  astronomers,  such  as  Struve,  the  Herschels,  Halley,  Olmsted, 
Leverrier,  Adams,  Airy,  Donati,  Piazzi,  Mitchell,  and  Olbers,  ex- 
hibit combinations  in  which  the  muscular  and  brain  systems  are 
dominant.    The  principles  of  time,  of  mathematical  computation  ' 
in  regard  to  distance,  density,  and  the  geometrical  properties  of 
form,  they  derive  from  high  quality  of  the  brain  system ;  but  the  i 
senses  of  weight,  ponderosity,  mechanical  construction,  and  orbital 
motion  are  derived  from  the  fine  development  of  the  muscular 
system.    Of  course,  the  muscular  system  has  its  representation  in 
the  brain,  and  a  large  representation  it  must  indeed  possess  wlien 
we  come  to  consider  how  large  a  share  of  life's  works  is  due  to 
muscular  movements.    Many  astronomers  are  round,  muscular 
men,  others  square-built,  each  individual  exhibiting  the  branch  of 
the  science  in  accord  with  his  own  bodily  form.    In  the  faces  of 
Herschel,  Leverrier,  Halley,  and  others,  the  si^s  for  Sublimity, 
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Imagination,  Constructiveness,  Analysis,  and  Calculation  are  all 
conspicuous,  and  tliese  are  muscular  signs  whose  associated  faculties 
inhere  in  the  muscular  system. 

The  dentist  must  be  able  by  tlie  sensitiveness  of  his  muscular 
mechanism  to  gauge  the  force  of  his  instruments  with  great  accu- 
racy and  certainty  of  touch  in  order  to  remove  minute  particles 
from  the  teeth.  The  blacksmith,  who  is  really  a  sculptor  in  iron, 
must  be  tmined  to  comprehend  the  laws  of  heat,  as  in  the  expan* 
sion  and  density  of  the  material  employed.  He  must  also  shape 
b}j  the  eye  with  unerring  precision  tlie  form  of  the  metal  on  his 
anvil.  He,  too,  must  in  a  pre-eminent  manner  understand  the 
degree  of  power  or  weight  he  requires  to  bear  upon  his  materials 
in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  other  departments  of 
action  a  nice  sense  of  the  laws  of  force,  motion,  weight,  balance, 
and  resistance  must  be  had  in  order  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  car- 
penter, mason,  and  builder,  as  in  the  construction  of  spires,  bridges, 
roofs,  etc.,  and  in  engineering.  In  the  planning,  designing,  and 
construction  of  such  works  as  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  the  bridge 
over  the  Missouri  River,  the  Mississippi  jetties,  etc.,  the  mechanician 
has  to  call  into  play  all  these  mechanical  forces  and  many  other 
principles  as  well.  The  portraits  of  James  Eadds,  who  built  the 
latter,  and  of  John  Smeaton,  who  constructed  the  former,  disclose 
the  signs  for  Weight  as  well  as  other  mechanical  traits.  Civil 
engineers  as  well  as  architects  use  the  sense  of  Weight  in  planning 
the  structures  which  they  build.  The  laying  of  railroads,  grading 
canals,  erecting  elevators,  boring  artesian  wells,  building  bridges, 
docks,  pumps,  aqueducts,  churches,  towers,  spires,  and  cathedrals, 
building  and  running  engines,  fortifications  and  shops,  necessitate 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  force  and  resistance,  momentum,  co- 
hesion, attraction,  gravitation,  equilibrium,  and  weight.  All  these 
laws  have  motion  as  their  elementary  principle,  and  all  motion  has 
form  as  its  elemental  base,  and  form  and  number  are  bases  of  all 
things  in  existence. 

The  faces  of  all  eminent  sculptors  reveal  Nature*s  graphic 
signs  of  the  alUed  mechanical  faculties.  In  a  lower  class  of  artists 
tlie  facial  sign  of  Weight  and  Balance  is  also  present.  It  is  seen 
in  acrobats, — those  who  are  skilled  in  leaping  and  balancing  upon 
the  trapeze, — as  well  as  in  slack-  and  tight-  rope  dancers,  skaters, 
horseback  riders,  and  velocipedists,  who  must  be  able  to  estimate 
their  centre  of  gravity  and  adapt  the  degree  of  inclination  to  their 
velocity  and  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  All  these  classes  re- 
quire a  natural  as  well  as  cultivated  sense  of  Weight,  and  must  be 
able  to  spontaneously  adjust  all  their  movements  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  position.    Oarsmen,  swimmers,  ball-players,  and 
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sailors  exercise  this  sense  until  it  becomes  instinctively  and  is  really 
a  sixth  sense."  The  muscular  sense  should  be  classed  with  ihe 
so-called  five  senses,  and  be  termed  the  **  sixth  sense." 

The  sense  of  weight  is  useful  to  weavers  and  spinners.  Doubt- 
less tliis  sense  is  of  great  importance  to  the  spider,  which,  in  weav- 
ing its  geometrical  web,  requires  the  aid  of  such  a  faculty.  The 
muscular  system  is  dominant  in  the  spider  family,  hence  it  is  that 
tljey  show  so  much  constructive  and  artistic  ability  and  produce  so 
many  mechanical  contrivances,  as  they  do  in  the  hinge-door  nests 
and  in  the  perfect  geometrical  proportions  of  the  web  woven  by 
one  species  of  the  Armhnida,  which  use  bits  of  gravel  to  steady 
their  webs  and  construct  their  nests  by  diflFerent  methods  to  suit 
different  localities,  showing  that  **  blind  instinct "  is  not  the  con- 
troUing  force  in  this  case,  but  that  reason,  geometrical  foresight 
and  insight,  mechanical,  practical,  and  scientific  powers  on  a  lai^ 
scale  are  used,  and  all  without  a   large  brain  "  to  assist  their  grand 
architectural  efforts.    Their  sense  of  calculation,  too,  must  be  very 
great,  as  witness  the  precision  with  which  they  proportion  the  dis- 
tances between  the  warp  of  their  webs  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
spaces  which  they  observe  in  the  weaving  of  the  woof.  The 
weaver,  like  the  spider,  must  be  able  to  "  sense "  pressure  and  I 
weight  iu  the  manipulations  of  his  threads,  fibres,  and  weights ;  I 
a  keen  sense  it  must  be,  too,  which  enables  one  to  work  with  such  I 
fine  materials.    TJie  sense  of  weight,  distance,  time,  momentum,  i 
resistance,  and  height  is  manifested  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  | 
many  animals.    Dr.  J.  Lauder  Lindsay  cites  the  following  in-  I 
stances : —  I 

Iu  Torious  ways  certnin  animals  show  that  they  can  correctly  ealcalate  | 
or  estimate  space  or  distance,  including  heiglit.    The  liorse,  for  instancejn 

the  steeple-chase  or  hurdle-race  calculates  hurriedly  the  height  of  the  fence 
he  is  al>out  to  leap.  The  dog  does  the  same  when  he  is  invited  to  jamp 
through  a  loop  for  a  bit  of  bread.  The  lion  and  other  camivora  estimate 
both  height  and  distance  in  their  contemplated  spring  upon  their  prey. 
Certain  fish  are  called  shooting  or  archer-fish  from  their  precision  of  aim  in  | 
bringing  down  flies  on  the  wiug  by  squirting  at  them  drops  of  water,  the  i 
nicest  calculation  of  the  intervening  space  as  well  as  of  the  size  of  their  prey 
being  involved.  They  learn  by  experience  to  make  due  allowance  for  the 
refraction  of  light  by  water,  to  use  their  natural  weapon,  the  syringe,  in 
the  operation  of  squirting,  and  to  employ  water  as  an  effective  kind  of  shot, 
missile,  or  projectile.* 

The  elephant  makes  similar  use  of  his  trunk  as  a  syringe  or  ! 
hydropult,  and  of  water  as  a  projectile,  while  it  also  estimates  dis-  j 
tance,  in  the  occasional  punishment  of  his  human  tormentors.  ! 
Certain  animals  also  form  their  own  estimates  of  weight,  resistance,  | 
impetus,  or  momentum,  and  size.    The  elephant  must  calculate  ■ 


*  Hind  In  the  Lower  Animals,  J.  Lauder  Lindsay,  H.D^  p.  461  e(  aeg. 
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weight  or  resistance  in  judging  of  the  degree  of  strength  it  must 

Eut  forth  to  move  a  timber*log.  The  ant  probably  makes  a  simi- 
Lr  calculation ;  when  meeting  with  a  large,  heavy,  dead  beetle  it 
calls  in  the  aid  of  its  fellows  to  roll,  carry,  or  push  it  to  its  nest. 
The  same  animal  shows  its  knowledge  of  dimension,  of  length  and 
breadth,  of  the  smallest  diameter  of  an  object,  in  the  conveyance  of 
booty  or  in  the  dismembering  of  prey.  Hoi*8es,  mules,  and  camels 
measure  or  estimate  the  size  as  well  as  weight  of  their  loads,  so  as 
to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  their  passing  through  forest-openings, 
gates,  or  doors,  or  of  their  abihty  to  bear  them  with  comfort 
Dogs,  at  least,  calculate  and  make  allowance  for  the  rapidity  and 
strength  of  currents  of  rivers  and  tides.  Thomas  Wood  describes 
a  miller's  dog  that,  to  save  a  drowning  small  one,  ran  to  the  side 
of  a  certain  river  till  he  got  well  below  the  drowning  dog,  then  he 
sprang  into  the  river,  and  so  exactly  had  he  calculated  the  rapidity 
of  the  river  and  his  own  speed  that  he  intercepted  the  little  dog 
and  brought  it  safely  to  land. 

In  watching  the  operations  of  ants,  I  have  myself  seen  them 
proceed  to  the  opening  of  their  nests  with  a  bit  of  straw  several  times 
the  length  of  their  bodies,  and,  finding  upon  trial  that  they  could  not 
enter  with  it  "head  first,"  they  did  precisely  what  a  carpenter 
would  do  with  a  plank  under  similar  circumstances,  viz.,  they 
backed  down  with  it 

Mechanics  of  all  classes  use  the  sense  of  Weight  constantly, 
and  almost  unconsciously  and  automatically  at  times.  Metal- 
workers learn  by  experience  to  estimate  by  sight  the  weight  of 
materials  in  use.  Carpenters  do  the  same.  Plumbers,  after  ex- 
perience, und^tand  the  force  of  a  given-sized  stream  of  water, 
and  the  makers  of  mechanical  instruments  and  contrivances  soon 
learn  to  estimate  the  force  and  momentum  of  the  wheels  and 
pulleys  which  they  manufacture.  Very  complex  principles  enter 
into  many  mechanical  machines,  which  must  be  comprehended  ex- 
actly by  those  who  operate  them,  and  those  who  think  that  me- 
chanics are  common-minded  and  inferior  in  intellect  undeiTate 
them  greatly.  The  man  who  can  construct  and  operate  a  complex 
machine  is  quite  intelligent  enough  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 
government,  and  for  my  part  I  should  like  to  see  a  government 
managed  by  skillful,  practical,  intelligent  mechanics,  for  I  consider 
the  mechanic  classes  superior  in  morals  and  practicaUty  to  all 
others. 

We  may  search  through  the  whole  range  of  the  universe,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  laws  of  weight,  balance,  force,  resistance, 
and  momentum  are  universal  in  tlieir  effects,  and  are  pait  of  the 
mental  construction  of  all  animals  in  degrees  suited  io&eiT  tqanfo. 
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We  find  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  even,  that  this  law  obtains,  and 
trees  whose  spread  of  branches  is  great  have  corresponding  spread 
or  depth  of  root  to  balance  or  hold  thera  in  position.  The  giant 
roots  of  the  Sequoia,  or  the  mighty  Banyan,  illustrate  this  princi- 
ple. The  same  law  holds  our  little  planet  true  in  its  orbit;  it 
affects  the  motions  of  the  tides  and  winds;  in  short,  it  is  a  uni- 
versal law  and  universal  in  its  effects  upon  every  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  and  upon  every  particle  and  atom  of  matter.  "All 
is  contained  in  the  least." 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  our  bodies  and  our 
power  of  resisting  its  weight  are  manifestations  of  a  universal  law 
of  weight  and  resistance,  and  thus,  look  where  we  may  throughout 
Nature's  broad  domain,  this  principle  is  ever  at  work. 

LANGUAGE. 

Definition. — The  capacity  for  using  language  in  a  precise, 
suitable,  fluent,  or  eloquent  manner;  the  talent  for  acquiring, 
speaking,  and  writing  foreign  laiiguages,  dialects,  words,  phrases, 
idioms,  etc. ;  ability  to  construct,  translate,  and  learn  the  grammar 
of  languages. 

An  excess  makes  one  voluble,  wordy,  verbose,  and  causes  one 
to  chatter,  prattle,  gabble,  babble,  gossip,  tattle,  etc. 

A  (leficiencij  is  shown  by  marked  reticence,  by  difficulty  in 
expressing  the  thoughts  in  suitable  language. 

Fucifd  and  BoiUly  Signs. — Liirge,  full,  bright,  convex  eyes; 
fullness  under  the  eyes ;  rounding  out  of  the  head  above  the  tem- 
ples; full  lips,  full  cheeks,  full  throat;  wide  mouth  and  chest; 
large  nostrils;  high  and  broad  nose;  wide  nostrils,  and  length  from 
the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  chin,  with  vertical,  lateral, 
and  i)cr|}endicular  width  of  tlie  concha  of  the  external  ear;  round- 
ing liead,  jaws,  body,  and  limbs;  small  joints,  and  fingers  inchning 
to  taper. 

Lack  of  linguistic  ability  is  known  by  small,  receding  eyes,  and 
angular,  spare,  bony  body,  with  very  slight  muscular  development, 
small  mouth,  thin  hps,  and  hollow  cheeks ;  small  nose  and  nostrils, 
flat  chest,  and  undeveloped  ears. 

Description  of  Language. — The  eye  is  the  feature  which  dis- 
closes the  amount  of  muscle  in  the  entire  organism.  It  is  hence 
the  facial  indication  of  the  power  for  motion,  and  the  muscles  are 
the  principal  agents  of  the  motive  mechanism.  Now,  language  is 
produced  by  the  motions  of  the  vocal  cords,  tongue,  lips,  and  ear. 
I  do  not  by  this  statement  mean  to  imply  that  the  ear  as  a  whole 
moves,  but  certainly  sound  is  a  mode  of  motion,  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  atmosphere  which  convey  sound  to  the  eatgare  motiona  of 
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the  aimofephere,  and  describe  wave-like  or  curved  formB  as  they 
pass  through  tlie  air  to  the  ear,  and  are  received  by  a  curved  ap- 
paratus within  the  skull;  and  there,  acting  upon  muscles,  bones,  and 
:ftuid8  of  the  ear,  affect  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  auditory 
nerves  and  impart  little  tremors  or  vibrations  to  the  nerve  which 
connects  the  auditory  nerves  with  the  brain,  "and  tliere,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Tyndail  remarks,  "announce  themselves  as  sounds."  Tims 
it  is  shown  tliat  language,  as  well  as  light  and  color,  is  only  a  mode 
of  motion.  Indeed,  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  universal  law  that 
motion  is  the  basis  of  all  things  in  Nature.  This  is  proven  when 
we  come  to  analyze  their  methods  of  action  by  tracing  them  to 
their  origin.  Not  only  is  it  true  tliat  language  is  dci)endent  upon 
the  motions  of  the  speaking  and  auditory  apparatus  for  its  power 
of  expression,  but  all  modes  of  communication  known  to  man  are 
by  motions  or  movements. 

The  sigii^fangvaffe  of  the  deaf-mute,  the  gestures  of  barbarous 
people  when  they  meet  and  do  not  understand  each  other's  lan- 
guage, the  gestures,  poses,  and  attitudes  of  the  actor  and  orator, 
the  movements  of  the  hands  in  writing,  all  depend  upon  motions 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
countless  motions  within  the  body  that  are  essential  to  the*  results 
which  we  find  in  spoken  or  written  language?  The  rhythmic  and 
periodic  movements  of  the  heart  (a  great  muscular  organ,  related 
to  time  by  its  periodic  movements) ;  the  microscoi)ic  movements 
within  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  the  double  and  triple  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  itself  as  it  comes  tlirough  the  several  organs, 
veins,  arteries,  glands,  and  tubes ;  the  minute  dynamic  forces  of 
the  nervous  mechanism  involved  in  all  the  motions  of  the  subtle 
processes  of  the  molecular  forces  in  cellular  construction,  all  tell 
us  in  a  language  most  unmistakable  that  motion  is  the  basis  of  all 
life,  and  that  it  is  essentially  so  of  the  forces  which  produce 
language, — written,  spoken,  or  symbolized. 

The  periodic  movements  of  the  heart  produce  natural  pauses 
which  are  regular  and  rhythmic  in  their  action.  The  consensus 
between  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  their  movements 
in  inspiration  and  expiration  prove  tliat  the  pauses  in  language 
are  regulated  in  their  action  by  motions  of  infinitesimal  minute- 
ness, as  well  as  by  those  which  are  visible. 

I  have  introduced  this  little  description  of  the  source  of 
language  in  order  that  my  readers  may  be  quite  certain  that  it  is 
the  muscular  development  of  the  eye  which  reveals  the  linguistic 
capacity  of  the  individual, — that  it  is  not  an  "organ"  of  the  brain 
pushing  out  the  eyeball,  but  that  the  (acuity  of  language  is  greatest 
where  the  mtiscular  »ysteni  is  best  developed  and^  most^^i^L^f^of 
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rapid,  continuous,  and  automatic  motions  of  the  entire  muscular 
appai-atus.  Tliis  peculiar  property  of  the  muscular  system  will  be 
noted  when  we  arrive  at  the  discussion  of  Music. 

The  mouth  is  the  most  mobile  and  flexible  of  all  the  facial 
features.  The  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  larynx,  and  vocal  cords  are 
the  most  flexible  portions  of  mechanism  within  the  body,  and  are 
susceptible  of  high  cultivation  and  of  automatic  action;  hence,  the 
entire  speaking  apparatus  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  expression 

of  the  emotions,  for,  as  I 


I  ;  ■  ■  . 


have  sliown,  the  motions 
are  created  and  exhibited 
by  the  action  of  the  softer 
tissues  of  the  body;  the 
ehtsiicitff  and  reaotiatwe  of 
tiie  muscular  system  is 
therefore  well  suited  to  the 
expression  of  the  feelings, 
both  by  the  use  of  the 
voice,  |«n,  gestures,  and 
signs.  Thought  can  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  motions  or 
vibrations  of  the  cerebral 
structure  alone,  but  its  ex- 
2tre8ftioH  in  any  manner  or 
form  must  be  by  motions 
of  the  mmcles,  as  in  speak- 
ing, writing,  signaling,  or 
acting  by  pantomime,  etc. 
The  certainty  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  size  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
and  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  muscu- 
lar system,  and  its  relations 
to  the  motions  essential 
to  the  production  of  tone, 
vocal  sound,  and  language  once  established  in  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent, he  has  a  firm  and  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  continue  his 
investigation  into  the  several  kinds  and  degrees  of  the  expression  of 
Language,  as  exliibited  by  different  individuals  and  different  races. 

AVhat  we  term  the  "  faculty  of  Language "  is  really  a  combi- 
nation of  several  faculties.  Vorality,  or  the  ability  to  speak  as 
simply  as  the  babbling  infant,  is  the  most  elementary  form  of 
human  expression,  but  the  capacity  to  express  wonjs  intelligibly 
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Fio.  103.-MADAMR  ANNE  OERMAINE  de  STAKL. 
(Emimemt  French  Authukkms.) 

Born  tn  Paris,  1766.  Prinofpal  far  la]  n^B-n,  lAnKaa|;e, 
sbown  by  sixe  and  form  of  tli«  mouth,  ll|i8.  and  rvcs. 
The  law  of  the  straight  line  and  carre  eovems  this  face. 
The  preeence  of  the  curve  In  everv  feature  dlsclotee  the 
artistic  capacities  of  this  mind.    ^Ue  wan  an  artist  with 


The  law  of  the  straight  line  and  carre  eovems  this  face, 
f  the  curve  In  everv  featu 
k^ctties  of  this  mind.  ^Ue 
ber  pen.  The  S'gna  for  all  the  domestic  and  sorial  vir- 
tnes  are  well  deflned.  PatriotLnui,  Benerolcnce.  Mirth- 
fulnesM,  Iiove  of  Hume,  Lore  of  Young,  Amativeness, 
a,  Color,  Modestv.  aiitl 
in  the  nose,  which  1b 
straight,  the  signs  for  literary  ability  are  apparent, 
.fity.  r  ■■■   ^  *^ 


Appro Iwtlveness,  Sanatlvenesa,  Color,  Modentv 
Self-eHteem  are  prominent. 

signs  for  literary  ability  are  appar 
SubllmTtr,  Analysis,  ( 'onfttrticfivenesa.  Mental 

id   Kc  '  ■■ 
.rnage, 

Memory  of  Events,  and  Intuition  together  with  bigh 


Idea] 

Imib— ..u.. 
nounced.   Form,  Size.  lAnga 


Imitatfon,  ^'eneratloni  and   Kclf-will  are  very  pro- 

"  '    '    '      '  lilt 


truth r 


:,  ('alculatlon,  Ix>cnlitv, 
army. 


quality,  made  a  fine  character.  .  Nap<ileon  feared  her 

irul  pen  and  voice  tnorv  thaii  be  old  a  foreign  i 
He  found  one  Frenrh  woman  whom  he  roiila  neither 
crush  nor  alienee.   Her  works  are  numenms  and  cliar- 
acterized  by  brUltmnoy,  power,  and  beauty. 
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involves  the  power  for  thought,  lience  of  construction.  Here 
we  have  the  combination  of  Constructiveness  (a  purely  muscular 
faculty)  and  Thought  (also  a  purely  mental  faculty).  If  Language 
expresses  the  eviotions  of  the  speaker,  the  glands  are  involved, 
and  show  Love,  Symi>athy,  Mirth,  Approbation,  Love  of  Young, 
Hospitality,  Friendship,  etc.  If  it  express  the  creative  power, 
such  as  Imagination,  Mental  Imitation,  Sublimity,  or  Human 
Nature,  the  muscles  and  nervous  mechanism  assist.  Hence,  we 
are  led  to  observe  the 
combination  of  faculties 
and  functions  involved  in 
the  production  of  intelli- 
gent language,  and  this 
teaches  us  that  mere  talk 
does  -  not  constitute  tlie 
highest  form  of  vocal  ex- 
pression ;  we  must  be  able 
to  feel  deeply  or  think 
clearly  in  order  to  converse 
well,  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
language  used  by  an  indi- 
^idual  will  be  in  accord 
with  his  bodily  constitu- 
tion, aided  by  education  or 
impeded  by  neglect.  If  he 
have  an  excess  of  the  vege- 
tative system,  he  will  use 
the  selfishly-emotional  parts 
of  Jjanguage;  if  he  exhibit  a 
good  degree  of  the  vegeta- 
tive system,  combined  with 
a  fair  share  of  the  muscular 
system,  he  will  express  him- 
self upon  subjects  of  art  or 
mechanism;  if  the  square, 
bony  form  is  in  the  ascendant,  he  will  use  nouns  mainly,  with 
clear,  distinct,  solid  words;  with  a  good  quality  of  brain  added,  he 
will  develop  a  taste  for  mechanics  and  science,  and  talk  upon  these 
subjects.  Without  education,  man  will  use  naturally  the  words 
and  language  which  accord  with  his  peculiar  conformation.  With 
education,  he  will  improve  upon  this,  and  his  range  of  language 
will  be  more  extended,  yet  his  personal  formation  will  control 
and  characterize  his  speech  and  writings,  so  b'ue  it  is  that  form 
guides,  governs,  and  dominates. 
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Bom  in  <  lonnectlcutj  17M.  (^onHpfcuons  facial  stgn. 
Language.  The  law  of  the  straight  line,  curve,  and 
equare  iiDvcmK  this  fAce.  Tbc  signs  for  Const^ientlnuft- 
nesH,  Firmnese,  Economy,  Patrliititsin,  Iiove  of  Home, 
8Hnativeii«>'H.  AnprobativeneMi,  Kriendahip,  Aliment- 
ivenees.  Mirth  fulness.  Love  of  \'oung.  Modesty,  and 
AmativeneKs  are  exi^eedinely  «'ell  developed  and  of 
a  refined  cast.  The  signs  fii  the  mouth  and  eyes  for 
e  are  uncommonly  well  defined.   The  nose  is 


Executiveness,  and  Self-will  are  very  large.  The  eyea 
and  the  region  nliontthem  are  remarkahle.  Ob»>erva' 
tion,  F'orm,  Size.  Pre-ncience,  and  t'alculation  are  highly 
developed;  while  Memory  of  Events,  Reason,  and  In- 


tuition are  pre-eminent, 
lialr  grows  is  notewortby. 


The  'manner  iu  wbicli  the 
A  truly  noble  pbyBi<%nomy. 
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Color  has  also  a  controlling  influence  upon  Language,  foi  the 
dark-complexioned  man  will  make  more  use  of  color-terms  in  his 
writings  and  speech  than  the  pallid  or  fkir  subject,  and  the  several 
varieties  and  grades  of  color  exhibited  by  ditferent  persons  will  be 
also  revealed  in  tlxeir  writings.  The  difference  between  the  works 
of  Tennyson  and  Swinburne,  for  example,  are  proofs  of  this 
proposition.  Tennyson  has  a  dark  complexion ;  his  hair  and  eyes 
are  also  black  or  brown,  while  Swinburne  is  fairer,  and  paints  Ms 
scenes  in  more  delicate  hues.  Each  uses  color-terms  in  accord 
with  his  peculiarities  of  color.  Thus  Form  and  Color  influence 
Language.  Construction  also  assists,  and,  as  we  have  seen  formerly, 
thought  and  feeUug  exert  tlieir  quota  of  influence  upon  our 
Language. 

The  homogeneousness  of  Nature  as  exhibited  in  man's  organ- 
ism makes  it  possible  for  the  keen  physiognomist  to  know  by  the 
contour  of  a  man*s  head,  face,  nose,  brow,  or  fingers,  even,  which 
class  of  words  he  will  use  most.  The  square,  bony  man  will  use 
the  noun  part  of  Language, — good,  simple,  strong  Saxon ;  his 
fingers,  and  finger-tips  and  nails  will  be  more  angular  and  inclined 
to  squareness  than  the  adjective  person,  whose  fingers  will  be 
inclined  to  taper,  and  will  exhibit  oval  nails,  while  arches  and  ovals 
will  be  found  in  his  features,  limbs,  and  outlines.  Charles  James 
Fox  said:  "Give  me  an  elegant  Latin  word  and  a  homely  Saxon 
word,  and  I  will  always  choose  the  latter;"  and  his  forehead  was 
square.  Every  primary  part  of  speech  finds  its  representation  in 
the  five  primary  and  elementary  foi^ns  of  man,  and  each  form  will 
be  characterized  by  tlie  use  of  the  class  of  words  which  are  in 
accord  with  such  form.  The  vegetative  stnicture,  being  selfish 
and  emotional,  will  express  itself  in  domestic  and  emotional  terms; 
the  thoracic  class,  in  hopeful  and  aspiring  language,  full  of  courage, 
daring,  resolution,  and  progi-ess.  Tlie  niuscular  class  will  use 
forcible,  strong,  vehement,  passionate  language,  and  if  refined  and 
educated  will  affect  the  most  artistic,  affectionate,  sarcastic,  witty, 
and  descriptive  language;  while  the  brain  and  nerve  class  will 
use  the  class  of  words  which  are  in  consonance  with  the  form  of 
their  brain.  If  the  brain  be  rounding  tlie  adjective  and  verb 
element  will  be  used,  but  if  the  brain  be  angular  the  noun  or 
Saxon  element  will  be  used,  mostly. 

Now,  by  this  method  of  analysis  we  can  account  for  the  great 
variety  of  style  observed  in  the  writing  and  speeches  of  orators  and 
literates.  The  elegance  and  omateness  of  the  "works  of  Addison 
harmonize  with  his  straight,  artistic  nose,  yet  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  allusions  to  color,  nor  are  they  remarkable  for  ardor,  for 
he  was  relatively  fair.    The  speeches  of  Gambetta  were  fiery, 
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vehement,  forcible,  clear,  and  most  decided,  characterized  by  short, 
pithy,  concrete,  lucid  sentences.  His  forehead  was  square  and 
receding,  giving  the  practical  and  noun  element  to  his  hinguage; 
his  color  was  dense;  he  had  very  black  hair  and  eyes  and  red 
cheeks  and  lips;  hence  his  impetuosity,  fervor,  and  enthusiasm. 
The  impassioned  sentiments  to  which  he  gave  utterance  were 
caught  up  by  his  Ustening  auditors,  and  thus  by  one  oi'  Nature's 
tine  and  subtile  chromatic  laws  he  was  enabled  to  sway  them  by 
the  force  evolved  from  his  color,  and  carry  his  audience  with  him 
wlieresoover  he  would.  Do  you  think  a  soft,  round,  vegetative, 
colorless,  limp,  boneless  individual  could  have  done  this?  The 
hanhiesB  of  his  bony  structure  gave  weight  and  solidity  to  his 
thoughts,  as  well  as  squareness  and  honesty.  It  also  imparted 
the  practical,  clear,  truthful,  concrete  quality,  while  his  color  by 
its  chemictil  and  caloHfic  properties  enabled  him  to  electrify  and 
magnetize  liis  hearers. 

In  order,  dear  readers,  to  understand  the  wonderful  mechan- 
ism of  the  mind,  we  ai*e  obliged  to  comprehend  something  of 
scientific  law  and  to  base  our  observations  u])on  nmtlysis  of  all 
the  sdencee.  It  will  not  do  to  ascribe  all  of  man's  power  to  the 
size  of  his  shuU  and  to  "  cerebral  organs,"  which  demonstration  now 
shows  are  made  of  bone  and  muscle;  neither  can  we  charge  the 
brain  with  possessing  tiie  force  and  energy  which  the  weUx;olored 
individual  displays,  although  tlie  color  in  the  individual  cei-tainly 
makes  the  brain  more  vigorous,  as  it  does  all  the  tissues.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Gall  discovered  the  "oi^n"  of  Language  by 
observing  that  his  fellow-students  wliose  eyes  were  large  and  fuU 
exhibited  tlie  greatest  memory  of  words  and  talent  for  learning 
languages,  and  so  jumi>ed  to  the  conclusion  that  an  "  organ  "  of  the 
brain  was  pu?shing  out  the  eye,  while  any  one  can  see  that  it  is  the 
size  of  the  eleven  muscles  of  the  eyehall  which  causes  the  eye  to  be 
large.  Dr.  Gall,  in  this  judgment,  was  true  to  the  law  of  his  own 
formation;  his  brain  was  large  and  particularly  full  in  front,  and 
with  this  formation  he  would  naturally  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
brain  and  ascribe  to  it  great  iwwers.  He  was  an  excellent  anato- 
mist, and  I  wonder  that  he  overlooked  this  fact;  but,  I  supimse 
tliat  in  the  order  of  destiny  lie  was  waiting  for  a  physiognomical 
Columbus  to  come  along  and  discover  it.  He  has  done  the  world 
a  great  service,  but  no  scientist  in  the  field  of  human  science  can 
discover  tlie  «;/(o/<;  of  human  nature,  any  more  than  one  astronomer 
can  discover  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  lieavenly  bodies.  We 
each  add  our  quota  according  to  our  Hght,  and  pass  on.  Recent 
discoveries  by  Dr.  Fcrricr  and  other  anatomists  prove  that  certain 
ai'eas  of  the  bi*ain  are  jeprescntative  oi"  certain  faculties,  but  .the 
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area  back  of  the  eyeball  is  not  the  area  where  Language  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cerebral  structure.  It  is  the  facial  sign  for  the 
faculty  of  Language^  hy  reason  of  its  excessive  muscular  develop- 
ment  and  its  connection  with  the  muscular  system. 

The  faculty  which  most  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute 
creation  is  human  speech,  and  human  language  exists  to-day  in 
the  world  in  every  degree  of  development  possible,  from  the  gut- 
tural utterances  of  the  babe,  idiot,  and  undeveloped  races  to  the 
most  expressive,  elastic,  and  polished  speech  of  the  most  eloquent 
races.  Comparison  of  the  mouth,  eye,  and  ear  of  the  most  unde- 
veloped races  with  the  same  features  in  the  most  civilized  and 
polished  peoples,  together  with  a  comparison  of  their  several  lan- 
guages, shows  them  to  have  evolved  progressively  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  their  physiological  formation  and  quality  as  a  race.  More 
particularly  is  development  advanced  as  the  muscular  system  has 
become  perfected, — a  fact  which  philologists  have  apparently  over- 
looked. Let  the  reader  procure  a  work  on  ethnology,  and  compare 
the  features  involved  in  the  production  and  reception  of  tone  in 
some  of  tlie  native  Austrahan  races  or  the  Digger  Indians  with 
those  of  the  Caucasian  races,  and  he  will  see  a  notable  difference 
in  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  ear,  as  well  as  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  assist  Language,  The  chest  in  the  Australian  is 
sunken;  the  throat  thin,  the  nose  flat,  the  eye  small,  and  all  the 
muscles  deflcient  in  size  and  quality.  Their  language  is  monosyl- 
labic and  guttural,  and  has  no  terms  to  express  such  sentiments  as 
love,  justice,  mercy,  and  the  like  emotions.  The  oral  and  aural 
formation  is  little  above  that  of  the  orang-outang,  for  their  mouth, 
eye,  ear,  and  nose  are  scarcely  human.  Other  races,  such  as  the 
Mongolian,  disclose  in  the  formation  of  their  physiognomies  the 
infantile  condition  of  their  language;  which  all  goes  to  prove  that 
by  analyzing  races,  physiologically  and  plxysiognomically,  we  can 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  their  grade  in  the  faculty  of  Language. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  development  of 
the  muscular  system,  evolved  the  most  expressive  and  elastic  of  all 
languages.  Thoir  orations  have  never  been  excelled,  and  much  of 
tlieir  power  was  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  language,  as  well  as 
to  tlie  flexibility  of  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords,  larynx,  mouth, 
tongue,  and  lips.  This  nation  sought  the  perfection  of  the  human 
form  by  the  encouragement  and  exercise  of  those  games  which 
tended  to  the  highest  development  of  the  muscular  system.  The 
Olympian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  were  national  and  univer- 
sal throughout  ancient  Greece,  and  were  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  They  were  considered  sacred  by  the  people, 
and  the  victors  had  special  honors  paid  to  them^which  in  some 
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instances  descended  to  their  children.  The  ancient  Greeks  excelled 
in  written  and  spoken  language;  also  in  gesture,  attitude,  and 
gracefulness.  They  had  large,  full  eyes,  rounded  limbs,  and  all  the 
signs  of  the  dominance  of  the  muscular  system.  The  quality  of 
the  muscles  had  direct  bearing  upon  the  fluency  of  language.  Tlie 
shape  of  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  nose  are  all 
concerned  in  vocal  expressions.  If  the  mouth  be  large,  and  the 
lips  full  and  red,  the  language  will  be  copious  and  fluent;  with  a 
good  brain  system  to  produce  thought;  and  with  culture,  oratorical 
abiUty  will  be  manifested.  A  large  mouth,  without  fine  or  good 
inherited  quality,  will  gabble  mtlier  than  converse,  for  conversation 
presupposes  thought.  A  small  mouth  with  thin  lips  indicates 
Secretiveness ;  so  also  do  small  eyes.  A  large  mouth  with  thin 
lips  will  not  exhibit  as  much  talkativeness  as  one  with  large,  full 
li{».  Crooked  mouths  which  are  congenital,  and  not  the  result  of 
accident,  are  not  trustworthy,  and  will  not  exhibit  as  gieat  degree 
of  truthfulness  and  fidelity  as  straiglit  mouths.  Crooked  eyes 
evince  the  same  untruthful  proclivities,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
plausibility  and  amiabihty  to  positive  falsehood,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  their  deflection  from  a  straight  line.  Many  of  the 
most  refined  and  truthful  persons  in  the  world  exhibit  eyebrows 
which  tend  downward  at  the  outer  comers;  in  them  it  denotes 
agreeability,  but  where  this  appearance  exists  with  coarse  quality, 
and  the  muscular  system  is  dominant,  natural  untruthfulness  will 
be  observed.  Those  who  possess  large,  full  eyes  and  full  lips,  with 
large  mouth  and  good  quality,  are  natural  speakers  and  elocution- 
ists, and,  with  a  good  brain-form,  orators.  These  signs  are  present 
in  the  physiognomies,  portraits,  and  busts  of  all  the  celebrated 
orators  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Large-eyed  people  having 
the  muscxilar  as  one  of  the  dominant  systems  possess  also  other 
muscular  traits,  such  as  Constructiveness  and  Imagination.  They 
are  hence  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages,  and  can 
become  excellent  writers,  if  educated.  Many  uneducated  persons 
with  lai^  Language  and  good  quality  have  excelled  in  literature 
of  the  imaginative  and  dramatic  sort.  Of  this  number  1  may 
mention  Susanna  Centlivre  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  English 
dramatic  aiithors,  wlio  possessed  only  a  meagre  amount  of  the 
rudiments  of  education.  Their  portraits  show  large  and  full  eyes, 
arched  eyebrows,  oval  face,  full  lips,  and  dark  hair.  Bright  eyes, 
if  full  and  wide-open,  denote  linguistic  ability,  and  belong  to  keen, 
vivacious,  brilHant  minds,  full  of  sentiment,  with  power  to  express 
it  by  voice  and  pen, 

Madame  de  Stael's  eyes  were  of  this  class,  and  her  writings 
speak  for  themselves.    Her  conversation  was  bright,  witty,  and 
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interesting,  but  as  she  desired  to  monopoHze  the  conversation  she 
often  proved  tedious.  Had  slie  Hved  in  tliose  days  she  could  have 
put  her  surplus  liuguistic  abilities  to  use  in  platform  oratory,  in 
whicli  she  would  have  slione.  Many  pci-sous  are  gifted  in  expres- 
sion whose  eyes  appear  to  be  small  because  tlie  brow  projects  so 
far  as  to  ])revent  their  size  l)eing  apiMiix'ut.  Such  persons  belong 
to  tlie  observing  classes,  and  can  d(*si*ribe  well  what  they  see. 
AVherc  the  eyes  api^ar  small  and  tlie  language  is  fluent,  one  should 
examine  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks,  throat,  ear,  and  nose  for  corrobo- 
rative signs,  for  all  these  are  concerned  in  tlie  expression  of 
Language.  Small-mouthed  persons  rarely  talk  on  large,  profound, 
and  weighty  subjects,  for  size  of  tlie  mouth  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
proportioned  to  tlie  cajmbility  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Such 
mouths  chatter  and  tuitter  like  birds,  and  use  a  great  deal  of 
pretty  small-talk,  but  are  never  eloquent,  for  the  small  structure  of 
such  mouths  prevents  tlio  copiousness  and  volume  essential  to  true 
eloquence. 

The  several  degrees  of  brightness  of  the  eye  reveal  the  several 
degrees  of  force  of  Jjuiguage.  The  color  also  is  indicative  of 
power  of  expression.  Eyes  that  are  large  and  scintillating,  which 
flash  and  gleam  with  emotion,  are  dramatic  and  tragic,  particularly 
if  they  arc  black  or  brown.  Eyes  which  are  large  and  luminous 
arc  those  which  look  into  the  things  of  eternal  life;  they  are  affec- 
tionate, spiritnelle,  and  intuitive.  Tliis  last  quality  is  present  when 
the  ejes  are  large  and  flat,  rather  than  con\ex.  The  subjects 
which  engage  their  attention,  and  upon  which  they  converse,  are 
sentimental,  religious,  and  metaphysical.  Very  small,  beady,  black 
eyes  are  very  secretive  and  passionate.  Thin  lips,  with  small  or 
medium-sized  mouth,  are  also  secretive,  and  are  characteristic  of 
miserly  or  sjiving  habits,  especially  if  wrinkled. 

An  omtor  must  possess  a  wide,  stmiglit  mouth,  height  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  full  lips,  full  checks,  large  or  medium-sized 
eyes,  high  nose  its  entire  length,  and  width  of  nostrils.  Height 
of  the  nose  and  capacious  air-passages  are  necessary  to  give  sono- 
rousness and  resonance  to  the  voice.  The  wide  mouth  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  volnme,  for  when  the  orator  becomes  aroused,  and 
gives  vent  to  a  terrific  outburst  of  invective,  of  sarcasm,  or  of  im- 
passioned feeling,  he  must  have  room  and  8CO|k;  for  its  expression. 
A  small  mouth  would  not  be  competent  in  this  emergency.  The 
lips  must  be  full  to  assist  articulation  and  give  force  and  power  to 
•the  enunciation.  Full  lips  also  show  a  certain  development  of 
character,  without  which  no  man  can  be  an  orator.  They  disclose 
Amativeness,  or  love  of  the  opposite  sex,  which  is  the  very  foun- 
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elsewhere  in  this  book,  is  tlxe  basis  of  all  mentally-creative  states, 
such  as  artists  and  orators  require  for  their  efforts.  Full  hps  also 
reveal  other  characteristics  equally  essential,  for  in  the  lower  Up 
is  the  sign  for  Benevolence  and  in  the  upi)er  lip  the  sign  for  Love 
of  Young.  All  these  faculties  must  the  man  of  feeling  possess. 
An  orator  might  deliver  the  most  lofty  and  intellectual  oration,  yet 
if  he  lacked  the  melting  tenderness  of  emotion  he  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  his  auditors,  or  sway  them  at  his 
will.  And  in  the  portraits  of  all  the  great  orators, — in  those  of 
Burke,  Fox,  Erskine,  Curran,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  and  in  the  busts  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  and 
others,  the  domestic  traits  are  very  prominent  and  of  a  refined  cast 
A  speaker  must  feel  and  exhibit  the  faculties  and  emotions 
which  he  wishes  to  arouse,  and  he  cannot  do  this  unless  he  pos- 
sess them.  An  audience  never  responds  to  simulated  feeling, 
neither  is  it  as  responsive  to  pure  intellect  as  it  is  to  appeals  to  our 
common  nature,  to  our  domestic  tics  and  affections,  and  love  of 
native  land ;  and  herein  lay  the  great  power  exhibited  by  the  Irifih 
orators,  Grattan  and  Curran.  Of  the  last  mentioned,  Charles 
Phillips,  his  biograplier,  says : — 

He  had  a  swarthy  complexion  and  his  eye  glowed  like  a  coal  of  fire. 
His  countenance  was  singularly  expressive,  and,  as  he  stood  Iwfore  a  jury, 
he  not  only  read  their  hearts  witli  a  searching  glance,  but  he  gave  them 
back  his  own  in  all  the  fluctuation  of  his  feelings,  f^om  laughter  to  tears. 
His  ])owcr  lay  in  the  variety  and  strength  of  his  enwtiona.  His  own  feelings 
were  warm  and  easily  touched.* 

"There's  a  cliiirm  in  delivery,  a  magical  art, 
Tliiit  thrills  like  a  kiss  from  the  li]i  to  ihe  henrt ; 
'Tia  the  glance,  the  expression,  the  well-chosen  word. 
By  whose  niapic  the  depths  of  tlie  spiiit  are  stirred. 
The  smile,  the  mute  gesture,  the  soul-stirring  pause, 
Tlic  eyes'  sweet  expression  that  niclls  while  it  awes, 
TIic  lips  Bolt,  persuasion  its  musical  tone  ; 
Oh  1  such  were  tlie  charms  of  tliut  eloquent  one." 

In  this  verse  the  poet  lias  unconsciously  mentioned  all  the 
saUent  pohits  of  true  oratory,  viz.,  the  lips,  eyes,  facial  expres- 
sion, magnetism,  sympathy,  smiles,  gesture,  harmony,  enthusiasm, 
silence. 

A  man  who  could  only  exhibit  brilliancy  of  intellect  in  speak- 
ing would  resemble  a  glittering  iceberg,— calm,  cool,  great,  and 
emotionless.  In  the  case  of  Curran,  his  swarthy  color  gave  force 
and  intensity  to  his  language.  It  was  the  same  with  Daniel 
Webster, — "  Black  Dan,"  as  he  was  termed.  Many  other  great 
orators  were  dark  and  full  of  color  and  power,  but  all,  without 
exception,  had  a  wide,  straight  mouth,  fuU  checks,  a  large  nose 
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and  nostrils,  and  good  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point 
of  the  chin,  together  with  width  of  the  cavity  of  the  ear  in  its  three 
dimensions,  horizontal,  vertical,  and  perj>endicular.    All  great 
philologists,  lexicographers,  and  famous  linguists  present  specifi- 
cally most  of  these  signs.    The  countenance  of  Noah  Webster,  the 
author  of  "  Webster's  Dictionary,"  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
faculty  of  Language.    To  full  eyes  he  adds  all  the  other  signs  of 
large  Language,  viz.,  a  wide,  straight  mouth,  full  lips,  a  straight 
nose,  full  cheeks  and  lips,  curving  lower  jaw,  and  a  rounding, 
muscular,  slightly  dimpled  chin.    His  brain  development  was  of 
the  finest  quality  and  his  forehead  was  squared  at  the  temples, 
thus  indicating  the  rectitude  and  squareness  of  his  mental  processes. 
History  records  instances  of  men  who  have  exhibited  most  extra-  | 
ordinary  power  in  acquiring  language.     Of  Marcus  Annseus 
Seneca  it  is  related  that  he  could  repeat  two  thousand  words  in 
the  order  in  which  he  heard  them.    He  was  also  gifled  as  an  | 
author  and  rhetorician.    Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  and  his  son,  Joseph  i 
Justus,  possessed  most  wonderful  verbal  memories  and  were  great  j 
linguists^    August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  was  master  of  many  Ian-  \ 
guages  and  translated  tlie  "  Bhagavad-Gita,"  a  Sanskrit  classic, 
into  Latin.    Richard  Person,  a  most  gifted  linguist  and  Greek 
scholar,  attributed  his  extraordinary  power  of  memory  to  his  habit  i 
of  writing  everything  which  he  wished  to  memorize.    He  told  a 
i'riend  that  he  recollected  nothing  which  he  had  not  transcribed 
thi-ce  times  or  read  at  least  six  times,  adding  that  any  one  who  ; 
would  take  the  same  trouble  would  acquire  the  same  powers.  His  ! 
proficiency  in  arithmetic  also  was  such  that,  at  nine  years  of  age,  i 
he  could  extract  cube  roots  in  his  head.    He  could  recite  "  Jack  i 
the  Giant  Killer  '*  or  half  a  book  of  Milton  with  the  same  facility. 
He  was  considercd  the  greatest  verbal  critic  of  modem  times. 

He  was  able  to  express  himself  in  fifty-six  languages,  and  was  ao-  | 
qualiited  witli  sixty-four  others.  He  wrote  nothing  of  importance  relative  '■ 
to  any  one  of  them.* 

His  mind  was  more  of  a  storehouse  than  a  manufactory.  An  ; 

intellect  which  has  the  capacity  to  acquire  many  langu^es  and 
write  originally  is  indeed  a  first-class  mind.    Such  were 

numboltU,  Niebiihr,  Ben  and  Samuel  Johnson,  authors;  Euler,  math- 
ematician ;  Gibbon,  tbe  historinn  ;  Hugo  de  Grotius,  statesman;  Henry 
Halliim,  historian  ;  Claude  Adrian  Helvetiiis,  universally  accomplished  anil 
a  materialistic  philosopher;  Andro  Marie  Ampere,  mathematician,  elec- 
trician, and  philologist ;  Count  de  Buffon,  naturalist ;  Olaus  Celsius,  botan- 
ist and  Orientalist, — a  great  student  of  Eastern  languages;  Albert  von 
Haller,  an  exceedingly  precocious  and  rickety  child,  but  very  laborious  and 
possessed  of  a  remarkable  memory  fur  languages  and  facts.    To  these  we  \ 
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may  add  the  nnmes  of  Huygena',  tlie  Herschels,  Arago,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
whose  memory  was  prodigious,  and  Leasing,  a  German  titt^mteiir.* 

The  acquisition  of  Language,  like  all  other  traits,  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  a  great  degree,  and  persons  lacking  in  the  expression  of 
different  parte  of  speech  may  overcome  this  defect  by  writing  a  list 
of  adjectives,  nouns,  interjections,  or  whatever  part  of  speech  they 
most  lack,  and,  by  placing  them  before  them  while  writing,  may 
soon  become  famihar  with  a  great  variety  of  words.  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  constantly  before  me  a  list  of  adjectives  suited  to  the  topic 
of  which  I  am  treating  in  older  to  supplement  my  natural  deficiency 
of  the  adjective  element. 

The  combinations  of  faculties  which  are  found  with  large 
Ijanguage  determine  the  style  and  dii"ection  which  talented  peo^e 
will  take  in  writing  or  speaking.  Those  with  large  Language, 
large  Love  of  Young,  Constructiveness,  Ideality,  and  Mirthfulness 
will  write  well  for  and  of  children.  Charles  Dickens'  physiognomy 
is  an  illustration  of  this  combination ;  so,  also,  is  Miss  liouise 
Alcott*s  face  characterized  by  similar  traits.  Those  who  combine 
high  Quality  and  large  Sublimity,  Comparison,  Human  Nature, 
Observation,  and  Memory  of  Events,  and  good  domestic  traits, 
exhibit  fine  oratorical  powers ;  those  with  a  fine  and  strong  bmin 
system,  together  with  large  Observation,  Memory  of  Events,  and 
small  Secretiveness,  large  Ideality,  and  fine  reasoning  powers,  make 
good  journalists ;  with  Executiveness  added,  can  both  write  for  and 
manage  a  newspaper  or  periodical ;  with  large  Language,  Ideality, 
Mental  Imitation,  Amativeness,  Self-will,  Analysis,  Human  Nature, 
and  Secretiveness  large,  they  can  become  actors ;  with  large  Form, 
Size,  Constructiveness,  Memory  of  Events,  and  Comparison,  and' 
fair  degree  of  Language,  they  can  easily  learn  to  speak,  read,  and 
translate  foreign  languages.  Many  persons  possess  the  capacity  for 
writing  and  expressing  themselves  well  by  the  pen,  and  yet  lack 
fluency  in  conversation.  This  class  of  persons  have  relatively  small 
eyes,  but  possess  good  verbal  memory,  Constructiveness,  Amative- 
ness, Reason,  and  either  Imagination  or  other  traits  to  assist  these 
efforts,  I  am  convinced  that  every  primaiy  part  of  speech  is  rep- 
resented in  the  physiognomy  as  well  as  in  the  brain.  I  have  not 
as  yet  located  them,  but  can  judge  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  face 
under  observation  which  parts  of  speech  will  be  most  used. 

Lavater,  in  his  observations  upon  Language,  shows  that  he 
understood  the  value  of  the  mouth  and  ears  as  indications  of  elo- 
quence, expression,  and  linguistic  talent ;  but,  lacking  the  neces- 
sary physiological  knowledge,  he  was  unable  to  analyze  and  trace 
the  source  of  these  faculties.    Many  of  the  most  gifted  orators 
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have  been  obliged  to  overcome,  by  most  patient  and  laborious 
efforts,  certain  defects  of  Nature  in  order  to  become  speakers.  It 
is  said  that  Demosthenes  was  afflicted  with  stammering,  yet  by 
untiring  perseverance  and  by  speaking  with  small  pebbles  in  his 
mouth  he  overcame  this  defect  and  was  the  most  powerful  and 
eloquent  omtor  of  ancient  times. 

Ctirrmi's  voice  vns  so  bad  and  his  nrticulntion  so  hesitating  that  he 
received  the  name  of  "Stuttering  Jack  Ciirraii."  His  manner  was  awk- 
ward,  his  gestures  constrained  ami  meaningless,  and  his  whole  appearance 
calculated  to  produce  laughter.  All  tliese  faults  he  overcame  by  severe 
an'd  (Mitient  labor.  Long  after  his  fii'Ht  attempts,  some  one  s|>eaking  to  bim 
of  Ills  eloquence,  sjiid  :  "  It  must  have  been  born  with  you."  "  Indeed,  my 
deJir  sir,"  replied  Curraii,  "  it  was  not.  It  wsis  horn  three  and  twenty  years 
and  some  months  atler  me."  Meaning  by  this  that  his  discipline  had 
only  then  enabled  him  to  reveal  his  native  powers  of  expressing  oratory.* 

Orators,  elocutionists,  actors,  and  lawyers  require  large  verbal 
memory,  and  by  constantly  taxing  it  they  increase  its  growers.  The 
muscles  of  any  part  of  tlie  body,  more  particularly  the  muscles  of 
the  speech,  become  automatic,  as  one  might  say,  in  their  move- 
ments and  expressions,  and  phrases  once  learned  follow  each  other 
spontaneously,  just  as  do  the  notes  of  a  musical  air  once  learned. 
In  this  performance  the  automatism  of  both  ear  and  vocal  organs 
are  involved,  and  are  susceptible,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding illustrations,  of  being  cultivated  to  great  perfection  from 
very  defective  conditions.  The  ability  to  speak  foreign  tongues 
does  not  involve  great  mentality.  The  lacnlty  of  singing  requires 
very  little  power  other  than  miiscuJar  copacitt/,  together  with  a 
.suitable  physiological  and  anatomical  construction  of  the  throat, 
mouth,  and  ear.  It  is  true  that  the  singer  requires  an  emotional 
nature  in  order  to  put  softness  and  sympathy  into  his  tones,  but 
very  little  thongJit  of  any  subject  outside  of  musical  judgment  is 
required,  and  the  acquisition  of  tone-material. 

Animals  possess  methods  of  commimication  by  audible 
language  and  expression  of  sounds  by  chirping,  croaking,  whistling, 
singing,  barking,  bellowing,  and  in  numerous  other  ways,  which 
are  just  as  useful  to  them  in  their  grade  of  evolution  as  is  man's 
perfected  speech  to  him.  All  the  higher  animals,  after  domestica- 
tion, comprehend  the  meaning  of  many  human  expressions,  tones, 
intonations,  and  inflections.  They  compreliend  man's  desires,  and 
co-operate  most  intelligently  with  him  in  his  labors.  No  animal 
has  the  giil:  of  human  Language.  One  cause  of  this  is  that  they 
have  not  a  suitable  laryngeal, nasal, and  aural  formation;  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  is  too  low  in  all  tlie  higher  apes,  as  in  some  idiots, 
thus  showing  that,  as  evolution  advances  a  race,  the  physiologi- 
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cal  and  anatomical  structure  advances  with  it.  Animals  have  no 
need  of  human  expression,  for  their  limited  pathway  through  life 
is  such  that  a  greater  part  of  our  Language  would  be  useless  to 
them ;  and  yet,  I  think,  no  one  has  ever  become  greatly  attached 
to  a  pet  dog  or  horse  without  wishing  a  thousand  times  that  it 
could  converse  with  him.  I  must  confess,  I  have  often  longed  to 
hold  convei'se  with  my  horses  and  dogs,  and  have  felt  great  sorrow 
at  their  limited  powers  in  this  direction.  Their  physiognomies 
are  most  expressive.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  dogs,  which 
feel  all  the  emotions  that  excite  us,  for  they  express  love  of 
young,  of  the  opposite  sex,  hatred,  revenge,  grief,  sorrow,  jealousy, 
friendliness,  benevolence,  mirth,  trickery,  acting  by  gestures,  looks, 
and  capers,  and,  as  they  cannot  show  all  these  emotions  to  us  by 
speech.  Nature  has  given  them  lithe,  flexible  bodies  and  expressive 
eyes  and  singular  motions,  as  well  as  a  tail  with  which  they  can 
show  shame,  fear,  joy,  and  other  feelings. 

I  advise  my  readers  to  make  a  study  of  ethnographical  physi- 
ognomy, and  compare  the  facial  and  other  appearances  of  diffei-ent 
races,  in  relation  to  the  signs  of  Language  shown  by  each.  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  they  will  in  all  cases  find  the  most 
talented  linguists,  speakers,  orators,  and  elocutionists  in  those  races 
and  individuals  who  possess  the  best-developed  and  finest  muscular 
systems,  fine  qtiaUty  always  serving  as  a  test  of  superiority. 


Definition. — The  love,  genius,  and  capacity  for  producing 
musical  tones  by  the  voice  or  upon  an  instrument;  ability  to  sing 
and  play  music  without  instruction ;  a  sense  of  melody  and  rhythm 
as  in  speaking,  conversing,  and  in  poetical  composition,  related  to 
the  movemente  of  the  earth  and  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and 
other  organs;  the  talent  for  musical  composition. 

An  excess  of  the  musical  sense  cannot  be  considered  detri- 
mental, for  where  it  amounts  to  genius  its  possessor  can  make  a 
most  practical  use  of  his  art  and  give  happiness  to  thousands;  it 
need  not  be  suppressed. 

A  deficiency/  of  the  faculty  of  rhythm  and  music  is  a  very 
prreat  detriment,  and  efforts  should  be  made  in  early  life  to  improve 
this  natural  detect.  This  can  be  done  by  training  the  cliild,  first, 
by  causing  it  to  attend  to  the  quality  and  pitch  of  natural  sounds 
as  emitted  by  animals  and  birds,  and  then  by  training  its  ear  and 
voice  in  vocal  and  musical  sounds.  Many  apparently  hopeless 
cases  have  been  greatly  impi'oved  by  a  systematic  course  of  training. 
Knowledge  and  recognition  of  sounds  and  tones  is  most  essential 
in  many  professions.    The  diameter  is  more  harmonious  and 
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symmetrical  in  conjunction  with  a  good  degree  of  musical 
ability.  One's  safety  often  depends  upon  knowledge  of  sounds, 
and  a  keen  ear  is  necessary  iu  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  some 
surgical  instruments. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  most  conspicuous  facial  signs 
of  the  presence  of  the  musical  faculty  are  found  in  the  mouth, 
ear,  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  cheeks,  nose,  chin,  and  eye.  The  signs  in 
the  eye  are  secondary;  the  other  signs  are  primary  and  belong  to 

the  apparatus  which  emits 
and  receives  musical  and 
vocal  tones  and  sounds. 
Musical  capacity  is  large 
in  those  who  exhibit  a 
large  mouth  or  one  of  aver- 
age width;  full,  red  lips; 
rounding  cheeks ;  short, 
round,  soft,  muscular,  or 
cartilaginous  nose;  a  chin 
well  developed  in  regard 
to  length,  height  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  rehiire 
length  of  the  face  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  })oiut 
of  the  chin^  and  fullness  of 
the  forehead^  where  are 

Blmwn  bv  the  ro..nrt  ear.  pendeKt  lobale,  large  ,noutb  i  located  the  froutal  sinUSeS. 
fun,  reel  Hps;  full  cheeks:  short,  tbick,  muBculiir  Thp  fnllnr»»i«  fl^  iWm  nntnt 
nos^;  len^tfi£;om  the  tip  oi  tbenSae  topoint  of  the  lUlinCbS  at  IIUS  IHJIlll 

shows  that  the  cavities  of 
the  sinuses  are  large  and 
hollow,  and  this  peculiarity 
of  formation  assists  reso- 
nance of  tone,  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  the  drum. 
The  ear  must  be  rounding 
in  form,  and  the  concha  of 
the  auricle  or  shell  of  the  ear  in  all  good  musicians  exhibits  verti- 
cal, lateral,  and  perpendicular  development.  Most  musical  ears 
have  many  flutings  and  convolutions,  and  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
tiny,  round,  pink  ear,  resembling  a  sea-shell,  to  the  large,  roimd, 
and  long  ear  seen  upon  the  head  of  some  organists  and  other  instra- 
mentalists.  E.  M.  Bowman,  an  eminent  Boston  organist,  possesses 
very  large,  rounding  ears;  he  is  also  of  a  large,  round  build,  and 
well  illustrates  the  musical  form.  Professor  Willis  writes,  in  regard 
to  the  ear,  as  follows ; — 
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chin ;  full^  round  tbrnat,  curved  jaw,  broad  and  hfgh 
thorax,  roiindlii§;  head  «nd  body.  The  law  of  the  curve 


In  thin  face  are  all  tb 
Hif^s  (or  flrst^Brade' vocal  ability.    The  domestic  and 
social  faculties  are  decidedly  developed.  Patriotism, 


governs  this  pbyBiognomy. 


Ijove  of  Home,  Benevolence,  Love  of  Younjj,  Appro- 
bativeness.  Hospitality,  Friendship,  Modesty,  Color, 
and  Belf-csteem  are  very  apparent.    The  nose  at  its 

goint  ahowN  the  aigns  for  ideatity.  Analysis,  Hope, 
ubiimlty,  Construct! venesa,  Acqitixltivene^  and  Self- 
will  large;  these  faculties  are  useil  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  music  and  language,  and  not  in  literature. 
The  signs  for  Form,  Size,  Language,  Credenciveness, 
Memory  of  Events,  and  Intuition  are  conspicuous. 
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The  rounded,  well-formed  ear,  that  sets  forward  and  outward  instead 
of  being  fiat  on  the  head,  is  a  good  sign  of  mnsical  taste,  if  not  of  talent. 
Tlie  voice,  however,  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs  and  the 
knowledge  of  using  them.* 

Lavater,  too,  understood  the  ear  to  be  an  indicator  of  musical 
and  oratorical  talent.  He  speaks  of  "eloquent  ears,  and  the  ears 
of  a  musician."  Another  observer  gives  as  a  sign  of  talent  for 
singing  "a  heavy,  pendent  lobule"  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ear. 
This  sign  is  confii-med  by 
reference  to  the  ears  of  all 
the  great  prima  donnas, 
bassos,  and  tenors,  while 
those  who  are  instrumental- 
ists merely  do  not  exhibit 
this  formation. 

The  eye  of  all  musi- 
cians, more  especially  of 
singers,  is  large,  bright, 
rounded  or  convex,  the  eye- 
brows curved,  and  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  outline  of 
the  face  is  oval  or  rounded. 
The  chin,  clieeks,  and  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  of 
many  musicians  display 
dimples ;  the  head  is  round 
or  rounding. 

The  bodily  signs  of  the 
presence  of  musical  ability 
are  shown  by  rounding  body 
(caused  by  the  dominance 
of  the  muscles) ;  high, 
arched  chest;  full,  round- 
ing, or  oval  face;  round 
throat,  round  arms  and 
legs,  arched  fee't ;  tapering, 
dimpled  fingers;  smalt  and 
rounding  joints.  The  musi- 
cal structure  is,  in  short, 

built  upon  a  system  of  curves,  ovals,  ovoids,  and  roundness  gener- 
ally of  every  part. 

Description  of  Music. — Motion  is  tlie  basis  of  form,  and 
form  and  motion  are  the  bases  of  musical  sounds.    Musical  sounds 


FlQ.  106.— LUDWIQ  VAN  BEETHOVEN.  {MUSICAI. 

COHPOSEH.) 

Born  In  Germany,  1770.  Principal  facial  signs, 
ConstmctivenessandMuBic  The  law  of  the  ntraight 
line,  curve,  and  square  ftovcrns  this  pliyi^loKnniuy. 
This  face  snows  constructive  genius  in  everv  feature ; 
even  the  hair  in  \l»  manner  of  growth  and  position 
denotes  inventive,  original,  individualized  cnpacitr. 
The  *quarene»8  of  the  forehend  Indicates  both  rectitude 
and  scientific  powers.   The  compositions  of  this  great 

SeniuB  reveal  the  presence  of  both  these  traits.  The 
impled  chin  and  curved  "tlramatiL'  jaw  "  disclose  dra- 
matic ability.  The  nose  is  broad  on  the  b:ic)c  iLs  entire 
length.  The  sifttis  for  love  of  the  I>eautiful  in  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Patriotism,  flenevolence,  and  Conscience  are 
lance;  Mlrlhfulness,  Love  of  Young,  and  Am»tiveiiess 
normal.  In  the  nose  the  signs  for  ideality,  Sublimity, 
Mental  Imitation,  Analysis.  Acquisition,  Constnictive- 


ne!(S,  Veneration,  and  .Self-will  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Language,  Color,  Form,  Size,  Observation,  I' rescle nee 
Calculation,  Locality,  Kea.son,  Memory  of  Events,  anc 


Intuition  are  pre-eminent.  The  expression  denotes 
great  capacity  for  nroloiiRed  attention  and  the  power 
of  abstraction.  This  uneQualed  musical  genius  repre- 
sents the  scientific  aide  of  Music  in  his  wonderful 
coiiipositionB,  and  la  well  named,— "The  fatber  ot 
Music." 


•  A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  A.  E.  WUlis,  p.  624.  Cbicago. 
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are  produced  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  and  muscles,  hence  the 
muscular  system  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  produce  musical  effects, 
whether  by  the  voice  or  by  playing  upon  reed,  wind,  or  string  in- 
struments; thus,  motion,  elasticity,  and  resonance  are  the  basic 
elements  of  sound,  yet  all  are  resolvable  into  motion  and  mathe- 
matics as  primary  agents.  The  voice  of  man  has  also  three  prop- 
erties, viz.,  force,  pitch,  and  quality.  In  their  ultimate  analysis 
they  are  also  found  to  be  derived  from  motion,  i.e.,  the  movements 

of  the  air,  and  primarily 
from  the  movements  of  the 
earth  through  space. 

The  motions  produced 
in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
sound  of  the  musical  tones 
of  the  voice  or  of  a  wind 
instrument  are  curved,  and 
reach  the  ear  (itself  a 
curved  or  rounded  oigan 
both  within  and  without), 
where  they  are  taken  up  by 
the  nerves  and  cai-ried  to 
the  brain,  and  there  become 
comcioiis  sound. 

Music  being  the  uni- 
versal expression  of  emo- 
tions, both  animal  and 
human,  is  based  on  uni- 
versal law.  Music  is  gen- 
erally classed  with  the  arts. 
One  expression  of  it,  as  in 
singing,  is  an  art  purely, 
yet  its  basis  lies  deep  down 
in  universal  scientific  law. 
It  is  connected  with  the 
very  foundation  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  stands  related  to  the  great  chain  of  complex  laws  of 
astronomy,  through  the  laws  of  number,  motion,  form,  resonance, 
elasticity,  harmony,  melody,  time,  space,  and  rhythm,  thus  giving 
to  the  poetic  term  "  the  music  of  the  spheres "  a  practical  and 
scientific  meaning.  Many  forms  of  musical  expression  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  insect  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  are  best  displayed 
and  more  musical  where  the  muscular  is  one  of  the  dominant  sys- 
tems, for  no  other  portion  of  the  animal  structure  is  adapted  to  or 
capable  of  expressing  sound  or  tone,  either  musical  or  unmusical. 
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Fia.  107.— ETELKA  rtRRHTER.  (VOCALIST.) 

Born  In  HnnRDry,  IK57.  I'ritic'pEil  facial  fiif^n, 
MiiSLG,  The  law  of  the  Blr:u(Elif  line  and  curve  Bovnma 
thifl  face.  The  domestic  natiiic  is  highly  ilcvcloi)i>d,  SS 
well  nfl  the  artistic  phase  of  i'liarai:t«r.  The  dmniiitic 
Jaw,  rnundiiig  chin,  and  nize  and  form  of  the  nose 
announce  high  dramatic  qualities.  The  c.ir  iriii  iniistcal 
one,  and  by  its  nainerouH  convolntionH  Rhows  high 
devBlo|inieiit  of  mind.  The  Hignn  for  Patriotism,  Con- 
science, IjOVb  of  Home,  Ijove  of  Yoiiiip,  AmativenesR, 
Friendship.  Modestv.  Ilenevolence,  Mirtbfulnefls,  Ap- 
probativenei's.  and  Color  are  prominent.  In  the  none 
the  Biajns  for  Human  Nature,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Coii- 
Btruction,  Acquisition,  Mental  Imitation,  Hope.  Analy- 
sis. VeneriLtion,  and  Kelf-will  are  pre-eiuinent.  lAn- 
euuge.  Form,  Size,  Observation,  Location,  Calculation, 
Memory  of  Events,  and  Intuition  are  larKe.  It  In  the 
portrait  of  an  Incomiiarable  artist,  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  a  gentle,  lovely  woman. 
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The  elements  of  sound  are  motion,  curves,  resonance,  elasticity,  as 
in  the  air ;  or  as  found  in  muscle,  strings,  or  reeds,  or  other  material 
capable  of  tension,  as  in  the  drum-head ;  or  by  resonance,  as  in 
reeds,  pipes,  and  the  cavities  of  the  drum,  banjo,  horn,  whistle, 
etc.  The  lungs  of  men  and  animals,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  in 
man,  as  well  as  the  nasal  cavities,  are  analogous  to  the  hollow 
cavities  of  the  violin,  horn,  drum,  reeds,  etc.  In  all  of  these  in- 
struments the  ruling  elements  are  elasticity  and  a  form  suited  to 
the  production  of  sonorous 
vibrations.  Now,  the  forms 
of  all  musical  instruments 
are  either  round  or  curv- 
ing. The  musical  sounds 
of  the  voice  are  also  curved. 
On  this  point  let  me  quote 
Ur.Dalton.  He  remarks: — 

Tbe  form  produced  in  the 
^mosphere  by  tbe  ogans  of  tlie 
voice  in  singing  is  a  curve  or  a 
Tave-like  succession  of  im- 
palaes  or  tremors,  wliicb  are 
carrie<l  forward  througli  tlie 
atmosphere  from  tbe  voice  to 
the  ear,  and  are  there  received 
by  a  rounding,  external -organ 
(tbe  auricle  or  shell  of  the  ear), 
thence  carried  through  the 
meatus,  a  round  channel,  to 
the  drum  or  ty ni pan n m ,  a 
resonant  membrane  stretclied 
across  the  cavity  of  tbe  meatus, 
vbicb  receives  the  sonorous 
vibrations  that  have  beeb  col- 
lected by  the  external  ear  and 
conducted  inward  by  the  exter- 
nal auditory  meatus.  Behind 
the  menibrana  tympani  is  the 


FlO.  108.— AlTOtTSTE  BMIL  WILHELHIJ. 
(C0HF08BB,  VlOLIHIST.} 

Bom  1816.  CfnispicuouB  facial  sign.  Music  shown  by 
the  supremacy  of  thp  nuisculamysteni ;  also  by  a  i^hort, 
round,  muscular  mise,  rouiKling  ear,  and  lenf^th  from 
the  tip  of  tlie  nose  to  tlie  point  of  tlie  chin.  In  thitt  face 
the  signs  for  the  doTiieHtIc  tnatx  are  manifest.  Firm- 
ness and  (■oiiccience  are  normal.  Love  of  Ilome,  of 
Country,  and  of  Youn;;,  with  Benevolenre,  Modestv, 
Friendship,  Alimentiveiiesw,  PneumattveneKH,  are  highly 
mnnifeated.  Tiie  round  chin  and  curving  jaw  announce 
artistic  capa<;ities.  Cautiousness  anil  ('rt^denriveness 
are  not  conspicuoiia  The  color-sense  is  well  defined. 
In  the  nose  llie  signs  for  Hope,  Analysis,  Ide.tlitv,  Kub- 
limity,  Mentnl  Imitation,  Human  Niiture.Oonstriictive- 
ne8.«.  Acquisitiveness,  Venenition,  Kxe<'utivenesK,  »nd 
Belf-wili  are  all  well  defined,  the  latter  giving  ability  for 
nnisical  leadership.  The  faeulties  of  Observation, 
Tjocalltj-,  Konn.  Sire,  ralculittion.  Memory  of  Kreiita, 
Time,  Order,  and  Musical  Iteason  are  marked. 


cavity  of  the  midiile  ear  or  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Thlscavltyeonininnieates  posteriorly  with  the  mas- 
toid cells,  and  anteriorly  with  the  pharynx  by  a  narrow  ])iissaj;e  riiiiiiiiig  down- 
ward, forward,  and  inward,  called  the  Eustnchian  tube.  A  eliain  of  small 
bones — the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes  (the  mallet,  anvil,  and  hammer,  so 
called  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  these  implements)— is  stretched 
across  the  cavity  of  the  tympani  and  forms  a  communication  between  the 
menibrana  tympani  on  the  outside,  and  tbe  membrane  closing  the  foramen 
orale  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone.  All  the  vibrations  ac- 
cordingly which  are  received  by  the  tympanic  membrane  are  transmitted  by 
tlie  chain  of  bones  to  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  tension  of 
the  membrane  is  regulated  by  two  small  muscles,  the  tensoi  tvmi)ani  and 
stapedius  muscles,  which  arise  from  the  bony  parts  in  the  neighborhood 
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and  are  inserted  respectively  into  tlie  neck  of  the  malleus  and  the  head 
of  the  stapes,  and  wliich  draw  these  bones  forward  and  backward  upon 
tlieir  articulations.    Behind  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  ovale  lies  the 
labyrinth  or  internal  ear.    This  consists  of  a  complicated  cavity,  excav&ted  j 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  comprising  an  ovoid  centnil  | 
portion  of  the  vegtibulej  a  double  spiral  canal,  the  cochlea,  and  three  semi-  j 
circular  canals,  all  communicating  by  means  of  the  common  A'cstibule.  All  : 
parts  of  this  cavity  contain  a  watery  fluid,  termed  the  perilymph.    The  res- ' 
tibule  and  semicircular  canals  also  contain  closed  membranous  sacs,  sus- 
pended in  the  fluid  of  the  perilymph,  which  reproduce  exactly  the  fonn  of 
the  bony  cavities  themselves  and  communicate  with  each  other  in  a  similar 
way,    Tlie  sacs  are  filled  with  another  watery  fluid,  the  endolympk,  and  tlie 
terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed  upon  the  mcin- 
liranoussnc  of  the  vestibule  and  u|)on  the  ampuUie  or  membranous  dilations 
at  the  commencement  of  the  three  semicircular  canals.     The  remaiDing 
portion  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed  upon  the  septum  between  tlie  ; 
two  spiral  canals  of  the  cochlea.* 

The  entire  operation  of  hearing  is  thus  shown  to  be  carried  ; 
forward  and  perfected  by  motiotia  which  produce  a  seiies  of  curves^ 
ovoida,  or  round  forms,  caused  by  the  action  of  muscle,  air,  nerve,  | 
and  liquids,  which,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  explained,  carries  [ 
sound  by  tremors  or  shivers.    These  tremors  are  curved  or  wave- ! 
Uke  impulses  and  produce  wavy  motions.    No  other  form  could 
produce  musical  sounds,  nor  could  musical  sounds  create  any  other 
forms  except  those  which  were  curved,  ovoid,  or  rounding.  Now, 
all  these  motions  are  in  harmony  with  the  curvilinear  form  of  the 
earth  and  of  its  motion  or  pathway  through  the  heavenly  spai^. 
The  form  in  the  air  wliich  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  causes 
when  blown  through  a  French  horn  is  nearly  circular,  modified  to 
some  extent.    This  is  abstract  form,  the  same  as  is  a  gesture  or 
the"  flight  of  birds  through  the  air,  or  the  form  which  a  projectile 
takes.    All  these  are  forms  as  much  as  though  they  \e(t  an  unper- 
ishable  shape  after  them.    They  all,  however,  assume  curviUnear 
forms  through  the  air. 

The  ear  is  the  most  intricate  and  wonderful  organ  of  the  body 
and  transcends  in  delicacy  the  operations  of  the  eye.  On  this  point 
Profossor  Tyndall  remarks  that 

Light,  like  sound,  is  excited  by  pulses  or  waves,  and  lights  of  different 
colors,  like  soimds  of  different  pitch,  are  excited  by  different  wave- vibrations ; 
but  in  the  width  of  perception  the  ear  exceedingly  transcends  the  eye,  for, 
while  the  former  ranges  over  eleven  octaves,  but  little  more  than  a  single 
octave  is  possible  to  the  latter.  The  quickest  vibrations  which  strike  the  ere 
as  light  have  only  about  twice  the  rapidity  of  the  slowest,  whereas  the  quick- 
est vibrations  which  strike  the  ear  as  a  musical  sound  have  more  than  two 
thousand  times  the  rapidity  of  the  slowest. j" 

The  keenness  of  hearing  is  shown  to  j&r  exceed  the  keenness 


■  Dalton'8  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,  pp.  60L  SOT. 
t  On  Sound,  Prof.  John  TyndaU,  p.  75. 
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of  sight.  Scientific  demonstration,  with  the  aid  of  most  ingenious 
and  delicate  instruments  has  disclosed  the  following  facts.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  says : — 

The  human  ear  is  limited  in  its  range  of  hearing  mnsical  sounds.  If 
the  vibrations  number  leas  than  sixteen  a  second  we  are  conBcioiis  of  only 
the  separate  shocks;  if  they  exceed  thirty-eight  thousand  a  second  the  con- 
sciousness of  sound  ceases  altogether.  The  range  of  the  best  ear  covers 
about  eleven  octaves,  bat  an  auditory  range  limitid  to  six  or  seven  octaves 
is  not  ancommon.* 

The  superior  power  of  the  sense  of  hearing  to  that  of  siglit 
is  well  illustrated  in  pathognomy.  It  is  well  known  that  in  many 
acute  cases  of  sickness  the  sense  of  hearing  becomes  quickened 
and  intensified  to  a  painful  degree,  and  cases  are  related  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  having  become  so  sensitive  as  to  enable  the 
patient  to  detect  the  step  of  friends  upon  the  threshold,  while  the 
attendant  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  their  approach.  The  eye, 
on  the  contrary,  in  most  disorders  loses  its  power,  and  often  be- 
comes enfeebled  for  a  long  time  after  the  disorder  has  ceased. 

The  eye,  being  less  complex  in  its  structure  than  the  ear,  is 
better  understood  by  anatomists.  The  ear,  being  much  more  com- 
plicated in  its  structure,  has  in  some  respects  eluded  the  researches 
of  the  scientists.  A  fine  idea  of  its  structure,  as  now  known,  is 
obtained  from  the  description  given  by  Professor  Tyndall.  He 
observes: — 

There  is  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  a  wonderful  organ,  discovered  by 
Marchese  Corti,  which  is  to  all  appearances  a  musical  instrument,  with  its 
cords  so  stretched  as  to  accept  vibrations  of  different  periods,  and  transmit 
them  to  the  nerve-filaments  which  traverse  the  orfran.  Within  the  ear  of 
men,  and  without  their  knowledge  or  contrivance  this  lute  of  three  thousand 
strings  (according  to  KoUiker  this  is  the  number  of  fibres  in  Gorti's  organ) 
has  existed  for  ages,  accepting  the  music  of  the  outer  world,  and  rendering 
it  fit  for  reception  by  the  brain.  Each  mnsical  tremor  which  falls  upon  this 
oi^n  selects  ftom  its  tensioned  fibres  the  one  appropriate  to  its  own  pitch 
and  throws  the  fibre  into  unisant  vibration,  and  thus,  no  matter  how  compli- 
cated the  external  air  or  tone  may  be,  these  microscopic  strings  can  analyze 
and  reveal  the  constituents  of  which  it  is  compo8ed.f 

The  physiological  basis  of  music  in  the  human  being  is  found 
mainly  in  the  muscular  system,  but  it  derives  great  assistance  from 
the  reproductive  system,  the  principal  oi^ns  of  which  in  both 
male  and  female  are  muscular.  All  great  singers,  without  exception^ 
exhibit  the  sign  for  Amativeness  in  the  upper  lip  very  well  defined. 
It  is  one  of  the  signs  which  give  redness  and  fullness  to  the  lip, 
and  thus  adds  beauty  to  it.  They  also  exhibit  large  signs  of  Love 
of  Young.    This  is  a  predominating  trait  in  great  singers,  and  all 


•  On  Sonnd,  Prof.  John  Tjrndsll,  p.  %L 
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are  known  for  their  extreme  love  of  children  and  of  pets,  many  of 
whom  they  carry  about  with  them  on  their  travels.  Patti  has  her 
little  dogs  jLiid  paroquets,  and  Bi  Murska  caused  great  trouble  to  her 
managers  by  reason  of  the  assorted  menagerie  of  birds  and  beasts 
which  she  insisted  upon  having  with  her  upon  her  operatic  tours. 

The  voice  undoubtedly  originated  from  tlie  sexual  system,  and 
evolution  has  perfected  it  to  the  degree  found  in  the  most  skillful 
singers  and  orators.  Darwin  has  treated  at  length  this"  idea,  and 
any  one  familiar  with  the  lives  and  habits  of  singers  and  musicians 
will  be  able  to  triice  the  power  of  their  highly-wrought  emotional 
natures  to  the  love  and  iendemess  derived  from  the  development 
of  their  domestic  traits.  The  magnetic  capacity  which  great  singers 
exhibit  in  tlieir  musical  performances  is  produced  partly  by  the 
fine  quality  of  the  muscular  system  and  partly  from  the  fine  devel- 
opment of  the  sexual  system.    On  this  point  Mr.  Darwin  remarks: 

The  eapftcity  and  love  for  singing,  tliougli  not  a  sesiml  cliaracter  in 
mnn.muat  not  be  passed  over.  Although  the  sounds  emitted  by  animals  of 
all  Icinds  serve  many  purposes,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  out  that  the  vocal 
organs  were  primarily  used  and  perfected  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of 
the  species.  Insects  and  some  few  spiders  are  the  lowest  animals  whicti 
voluntarily  produce  any  sound,  and  tiiis  is  generall}*  effected  by  the  aid  of 
l>eantifnlly  constructed,  stridulating  organs,  which  are  often  confined  to  the 
males  alone.  The  sounds  thus  produced  consist,  I  believe  in  all  cases,  of 
the  same  note  repeated  rhythmically,  and  this  is  sometimes  pleasing  even  to 
the  ear  of  man.  Their  chief,  and  in  some  cases  exclusive,  use  appears  to  be 
either  to  call  or  to  charm  the  opposite  sex.  The  amphibians  are  the  lowest 
vertebrates  which  breathe  air,  and  many  of  these  animals,  namely,  frogs  and 
toads,  possess  vocal  organs  which  are  incessantly  used  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  which  are  often  more  highly  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  The  male  alone  of  the  tortoise  utters  a  note,  and  this  only  during 
the  season  of  love;  male  alligators  roar  or  bellow  during  the  same  season. 
Every  one  knows  how  largely  birds  use  their  vocal  organs  as  a  means  of 
courtship;  and  some  species  likewise  perform  what  maybe  called  instru- 
mental music.  In  the  class  of  animals  with  which  we  are  here  more  par- 
ticularly concerned,  the  males  of  almost  all  the  species  use  their  voices 
during  the  breeding  season  much  more  than  at  any  other  time,  and  some  are 
■ihsolntely  mute  excepting  at  tliis  season.  Music  affects  every  emotion,  but 
loes  not  of  itself  excite  in  us  the  more  terrible  emotions  of  horror,  rage, etc. 
It  awakens  the  gentler  feelings  of  tenderness  and  love,  which  readily  pass 
into  devotion.  We  can  concentrate,  as  Dr.  Seaman  observes,  greater  inten- 
sity of  feeling  in  a  single  musical  note  than  in  pages  of  writing.  Love  is 
still  the  commonest  theme  of  our  songs. 

All  these  facts  with  respect  to  Music  become  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
telligible, if  we  tnny  assume  that  musical  tones  and  rhythm  were  used  by 
the  lialf-human  progenitors  of  man  during  tlie  season  of  courtship,  when 
animals  of  all  . kinds  are  excited  by  the  strongest  passions.  In  this  case, 
from  the  deeply-laid  principle  of  inherited  association,  musical  tones  would 
be  likely  to  excite  in  us,  in  a  vague,  indefinite  manner,  emotions  of  a  long- 
past  age.* 

*TlM  Descent  of  Man,  Charles  Darwin,  vtri.  11,  pp.  8I&-321. 
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A  study  of  the  evolution  of  man  is  the  only  method  by  which 
we  can  gain  insight  into  the  origin  of  our  &culties  and  emotions. 
I  think  that  any  one  who  has  listened  to  the  grand  songs  of  Patti, 
Neilson,  Scalchi,  Nevada,  Galassi,  RavelU,  or  any  other  great 
singer,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  analyzing  the  feelings  which  stir 
them.  The  predominating  emotion  will  be  love  or  tenderness,  a 
primitive  trait  arising  from  a  primitive  source;  refined,  it  is  true,  by 
the  high  organization  of  the  human  family,  yet  breathing  always 
the  same  spirit  of  love  and  magnetic  attraction.  By  analysis,  we 
sliall  find  many  qualities  present  in  the  singer  which  at  first  glance 
are  unnoticed.  Indeed,  many  fine  physical  qualities  are  requisite 
to  make  a  great  singer,  more  particularly  as  the  capacity  for 
singing  requires  veiy  little  mental  development,  but  more  of  the 
finer  physiological  powers;  hence,  the  signs  for  singing-ability  are 
mainly  observed  in  the  moutli,  lips,  tongue,  larynx,  and  ear.  A 
singer  must  possess  a  fine  quality  of  muscle,  both  as  regards  flexi- 
bility and  resonance;  a  Siuitably-constructcd  throat,  chest,  and 
diaphragm;  large  waist,  full  chest,  strong  stomach;  good  digestive 
powers,  sliown  by  full  hps,  broad  nostrils,  full  cheeks,  and  good-sized 
mouth;  the  eyes  large  and  bright,  for  briglitness  of  the  eye  indicates 
a  high  gualitij  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  sensitive  nerves^  and  a  good 
singer  nee^  sufficient  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system  to  enable 
him  to  hear  and  imitate  accurately  the  finer  gradations  of  tone. 

The  entire  system  must  be  built  upon  the  curved  or  arched 
pattern.  The  eyebrows  must  be  arched  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  wide-open,  muscular  eyeball;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  (the  soft 
palate)  must  be  highly  arched,  the  cheeks  rounding,  the  lower 
jaw  well-rounded,  and  chin  slightly  forward  to  assist  volume,  and 
there  must  be  relative  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point 
of  the  cliin,  thus  affording  dimensions  which  are  requisite  for 
giving  forth  powerful  and  sonorous  tones,  viz.,  width,  height,  and 
depth  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  The  cavity  of  the  auricle  of 
the  ear  must  also  possess  the  same  dimensions,  while  within  the 
ear  we  find  tliat  the  three  semicirt^ular  canals  are  so  placed  as  to 
describe  the  same  geometrical  positions.  Balton  observes  on  this 
head: — 

It  has  been  thought  to  be  the  office  of  the  semicircnlar  canals  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  from  which  the  sonorous  impulses  are  propagated.  This 
opinion  was  based  upon  the  curious  fact  that  these  canals,  always  three  in 
number,  are  placed  in  such  positions  as  to  correspond  with  the  three  differ- 
ent directions  of  vertical  heiglit,  lateral  extension,  and  longitudinal  exten- 
sion (for  one  of  them  is  nearly  vertical  and  transverse,  another  vertical 
and  longitudinal,  and  the  third  horizontal  in  position).  The  soiiorons  im- 
pulses, therefore,  coming  in  either  of  these  directions,  would  be  received  by 
ouly  one  of  the  semicircular  canals  perpendicularly  to  its  own  plane,  and 
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an  intermediate  direction,  it  was  thought,  might  1>e  appreciated  hy  the 
combined  effect  of  the  impulse  upon  two  adjacent  canals.* 

The  round  form  observed  in  singers  and  musicians  denotes 
harmoniously  constructed  organisms.  A  musician  must  be  har- 
moniously proportioned  in  order  to  produce  harmony  in  his  works. 
A  good  musician  never  exhibits  an  angular,  bony,  scrawny,  mis- 
sliaiKjn  body  nor  disproportionate  features.  It  is  true  that  most 
singers  have  a  very  short  nose,  but  that  is  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  tlie  muscular  system,  the  same  as  is  a  small,  round 
head,  and  therefore  harmonious  and  proportioned  to  that  pccuUnr 
development.  Musicians  arc,  as  a  rule,  graceful  in  tiieir  movements, 
owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  muscles,  which  in  all  cases  predomi- 
nate over  the  bones,  for  mmcle  mitst  take  command  of  the  bones, 
and  all  art  is  dependent  upon  the  flexihility  of  the  mmcidar  system. 
It  is  impossible  to  express,  any  emotion  with  a  hard  materid  like 
bone ;  only  muscle  is  competent  to  produce  curves,  and  the  larynx 
and  vocal  cords  must  possess  the  power  of  easily  curving  into 
every  gradation  of  form,  "  from  the  fissure  to  the  true  circle." 

The  great  physicist,  Ilclmholtz,  has  made  many  most  inter- 
esting experiments  in  sound.  lie  lias  shown  that  melodious,  musi- 
cal tones  produce  regular,  curved,  or  wavy  forms,  while  harsh 
sounds  cause  angular  and  irregular  forms.  So  one  science  con- 
firms another,  and  the  student  of  physiognomy  will  find  that  each 
science  corroborates  all  other  sciences,  if  only  the  basis  of  each  be 
sound  and  correct.  "We  can  sum  up  the  system  of  curves  as  fol- 
lows: Rounded  men  and  women  produce  musical,  melodious  sounds. 
Angular  men  and  women  produce  unmusical,  angidar,  harsh,  and 
irregular  sounds.  Impressions  made  by  rounded  instruments,  such 
as  string  or  wind,  cause  musical  tones  and  curved  forms.  Sounds 
made  by  angular  instruments  create  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones 
and  angular  and  irregular  forms.  Professor  ITelmholtz  constructed 
an  apparatus  by  which  he  could  throw  upon  a  screen  tlie  forms 
induced  by  the  agitation  of  the  air,  which  was  produced  by  play- 
ing upon  a  variety  of  instruments  and  implements. 

A  finely-organized  nervous  system  is  another  requisite  in  sing- 
ing or  playing,  for  the  musician  must  be  able  to  express  sympathy, 
and  the  coarse-grained  performer  cannot  do  this ;  hence,  finene?*, 
sensitiveness,  and  refinement  are  essential  factors  in  all  really  good 
or  great  singers  and  ])layers.  These  conditions  are  the  endowment 
of  all  the  best  musicians. 

A  capacity  for  sensuous  enjoyment  and  expression  is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  the  musician,  and  those  who  can  best  express 
this  sentiment  exhibit  it  largely  in  their  own  physical  make-up. 


*  Dklton'8  Physiology,  p.  SUL 
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A  large  share  of  the  vegetative  system  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  quality.  In  comhination  with  the  muscular  system 
it  gives  softness  and  mellowness  to  the  tones,  and,  as  the  vegeta- 
tive system  is  the  domestic  system  par  excellence^  so  soft,  melodious 
tones  will  be  given  forth  by  such  singers  as  Alboni  and  Materna. 
Any  one  who  listened  to  the  soft,  melting  tones  which  issued  from 
the  lips  of  Parepa  Rosa,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  great  mass  of 
soft  adipose  tissue  which  she  exhibited,  will  not  have  far  to  go  to 
seek  the  (»use  of  that  mellifluous  tone  and  sensuous,  emotional 
power  which  this  charming  woman  breathed  into  her  songs.  She 
was  eminently  domestic,  an  estimable  wife,  and  a  great-souled, 
sympathetic  artist 

Most  great  musicians  possess  round  bones  as  well  as  round 
muscles,  and  this  peculiarity  of  structure  assists  gracefulness  of 
gesture,  motion,  and  attitude,  as  witnessed  in  the  grand  lyric 
artists.  It  also  favors  instrumentation.  The  roundness  of  the 
bones  acting  in  conjunction  with  round  muscles  assists  the  manipu- 
lation of  instruments  of  all  sorts.  This  formation  is  shown  by 
very  small  joints,  hidden  by  muscle,  and  often  creates  dimples  at 
the  wrists,  knuckles,  chin,  and  cheeks,  and  also  produces  very  full 
eyes  and  an  oval  face. 

Where  the  bones  are  square  and  the  muscles  round,  the  wrist- 
joints  are  more  pronounced,  as  well  as  the  finger-joints  more  promi- 
nent, of  course.  This  combination  will  manipulate  an  instrument 
differently  and  produce  entirely  difierent  musical  effects  than  the 
first-mentioned  comhuiation.  Each  musician  sings  and  plays  in  an 
individualized  manner,  dependent  upon  his  physiological  structure, 
each  individual  performing  according  to  his  bodily  build  and  giv- 
ing forth  a  style  of  tone  in  consonance  with  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  many  qualities  essential  to  true  musical  greatness.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  difference  in  performers  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  &culty  of  touch  or  weight.  Some  performers  only 
tinkle  and  others  bang,  while  another  class,  with  a  sensitive  ear, 
graduate  their  force  with  such  nicety  as  to  produce  the  finest  musi- 
cal effects.  The  ability  to  use  force  to  any  great  extent,  as  in 
organ-playing  and  in  wind  instruments,  is  found  best  developed 
with  those  who  are  round  and  strong.  All  the  most  talented 
cornet-players  arc  large,  round  men.  Many  organists  are  also 
similarly  constructed,  while  the  two  most  eminent  violinists,  Ole 
Bull  and  Paganini,  were  built  like  a  violin-bow,  very  tall,  thin,  and 
straight,  yet  with  the  muscles  in  excess  of  the  bones.  Pathos  and 
melting  tenderness  are  found  in  company  with  an  organism  well 
developed  in  the  vegetative  as  well  as  in  the  muscular  system, 
together  with  a  fine  quality  of  the  nervous  system.       ^    •  , 
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The  muscles,  re-iiiforced  by  the  nerve-centres,  or  ganglia,  and 
the  action  of  the  glaiuls,  particularly  the  glands  related  to  the 
sexual  system,  are  all  instrumental  in  producing  fine  vocal  eift-cU, 
whether  by  oratory  or  by  singing.  The  singer  does  not  need  in- 
tellectual power  for  his  purpose,  yet  does  require  a  tine  nervous 
organization  to  give  keenness  to  tlie  auditory  nerve.  He  also  re- 
quires a  high  and  fine  qnaliii/  of  muscle,  and  this  must  be  inkeretd ; 
it  cannot  be  evolved  by  gynmastics,  yet  every  quality  can  be 
strengthened  and  sustained  by  athletic  sports.  The  capacity  ior 
singing  or  ])laying  well  is  thus  shown  to  require  mainly  a  suitable 
bodily  organization,  with  but  small  amount  of  pure  intellect. 

It  is  true  that  the  grand  lyric  artist  must  have  dramatic  in- 
stincts well  cultivated,  but  this  is  mainly  a  muscular  ti-ait.  Tiie 
singer  who  inteqirets  character  does  not  need  the  same  degree  of 
the  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  and  Analysis  that  the  great  tragic 
actor  requires,  for  acting  with  singing  is  less  intellectual  in  its 
nature,  and  docs  not  necessitate  the  liigh  mental  gifts  that  are 
involved  in  the  presentition  of  "  King  Lear,"  '*  Othello,"  "  Marie 
Antoinette,"  or  "  Phedre,"  for  example;  but,  in  place  of  these, 
it  is  essential  that  the  singer  should  be  able  to  arouse,  charm,  mag- 
netize, and  electrify  an  audience  by  the  innate  quality  of  the  voice, 
which  proceeds  from  a  suitable  bodily  organization  and  is  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  brain  organization,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  at 
all  an  intellectual  process ;  and  this  analysis  of  the  requisites  of  a 
great  singer  or  player  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  rafiotiale  of  the 
relatively  childish  capriciousness  of  most  great  singers,  both  male 
and  female.  It  gives  us  the  clue  to  their  strong  domestic,  affec- 
tional,  and  amative  natures,  which,  unrestrained,  lead  them  to  be 
as  capricious  and  tickle  in  tlieir  love-affairs  as  they  are  in  keeping 
their  business  engagements.  Managers  of  opera  companies  have 
a  rather  hard  task  at  times  in  tiieir  endeavors  to  harmonize  the 
differences  brought  about  by  the  jealousies  and  child-like  quarrels 
of  their  companies ;  yet,  as  the  muscular  system  is  one  of  change, 
they  very  soon  get  these  amiable  children  into  another  mood,  and 
thus  soothed  they  are  as  happy  and  joyous  as  larks, — these  sweet 
song-birds  whose  mission  it  is  to  delight  and  make  happy  thou- 
sands less  gifted.  The  following  in  regard  to  singers  I  clip  from 
the  Weekly  Argonaut  of  San  Francisco.  It  illustrntes  the  preced- 
ing statement ;  also  the  one  wliich  ascribes  to  musicians  a  large 
share  of  Love  of  Young: — 

Everj'  one  of  the  ojwra  troupe  departed  tbifi  city  nccompanied  hy  a 
new  small  dog  and  a  bmi.  The  doors  were  of  many  breeds. — English  pufr, 
Japanese  pufi,  and  Cliilniahna  puij. — hut  every  one  had  a  paroquet.  It  was 
the  manager's  great  pacificator.  When  any  one  got  obstreperous,  as  singers 
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will,  he  presented  him  or  het  with  one  of  a  stock  of  paroquets  brought 
secretly  from  Mexico.    Abbey  is  a  great  manager. 

A  good  ear  for  sound  is  of  incalculable  importance  in  many 
of  the  most  pmctical  callings.  The  physician  requires  a  keen, 
shai-p  ear  in  order  to  hear  with  accuracy  the  beat  of  the  heart;  in 
examinations,  also,  for  detecting  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs 
by  the  use  of  a  stethoscope,  etc.  The  telegraph  and  telephone 
operator,  too,  needs  a  finely-oi-ganized  auditory  apparatus  to  assist 
him  in  his  work.  Tlicre  are  many  fine  electrical  instruments  now 
in  use  which  demand  accuracy  of  hearing,  and  so  the  organ  of 
sound  is  a  most  precious  legacy,  looked  at  from  an  artistic- 
emotional,  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  and  practical,  stand-point. 

There  are  other  faculties  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfect 
musical  structure.  Form  and  Size,  as  well  as  Acquisitiveness,  are 
found  well  developed  in  all  good  or  great  musicians.  Acquisitive- 
ness is  essential  in  many  ways.  Inasmuch  as  the  muscular  system 
in  the  ascendant  is  a  playful,  pleasure-loving,  changeable  system, 
those  thus  characterized  would  be  as  children  without  means  to 
live  upon,  did  not  Nature  provide,  by  her  compensatory  action,  for 
this  peculiarity  of  disposition,  by  giving  these  children  of  Art  a  love 
not  only  lor  acquiring  praise,  popularity,  and  fame  (and  this  causes 
them  to  study  in  order  to  excel),  but  also  a  love  for  acquir- 
ing money.  Many  of  our  most  illustrious  song-birds  are  rich  in 
this  world's  goods,  and,  if  report  be  true,  have  an  ardent  love  for 
accumulation.  This  is  a  wise  compensation,  for  were  they 
deficient  in  this  storing-up  faculty  tlicy  woidd  soon  come  to  want. 
Form  and  Size  enable  tliem  to  pose  and  attitudinize,  and  also 
assist  them  in  sight-reading.  The  muscular  system  gives  the 
capacity  for  deciphering  hieroglyphics  and  symbols,  hence  these 
traits  are  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  use  notes, 
signs,  or  symbols  professionally,  as  do  singers  and  telegraph  o|)er- 
ators,  archaeologists,  etc.  Our  safety  in  many  instances  depends 
upon  the  i>erfection  of  the  auditory  organs,  for  sound,  as  well  as 
sight,  contributes  to  man's  safety,  as  well  as  to  liis  pleasure. 

The  early  age  at  which  the  musical  sense  makes  its  appear- 
ance is  an  evidence  of  its  infantile  i*ank  among  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  precocity  of  musical  geniuses  who  have,  at  the  age 
of  infancy  nearly,  astonished  the  world  with  their  playing  is  proof 
of  the  spontaneity  of  the  performance  which  we  ascribe  to  genius. 
Musical  talent  is  always  the  outcome  of  generations  of  musically- 
inclined  ancestors.  No  great  genius  in  music  has  ever  appeared 
whose  ancestors  were  not  good  musicians.  When  this  talent 
appeal's  as  genius,  as  in  Mozart,  who,  at  four  years  of  age,  played 
in  public  in  a  creditable  manner  and  composed  conc^^^^j^ve 
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years  of  age,  it  is  simply  the  inlieritatice  tranamitted  from,  vivskal 
ancestors,  qiticJcenetl  hy  some  prenatal  circumstance,  which  has 
seuHitized  the  nervous  si/stem,  and  this  togetlier  with  the  transmitted 
musical  aggregation  which  a  long  line  of  musical  ancestors  has 
sent  along  down  the  stream  of  time  combine  to  render  the  eiforts 
of  such  prodigies  spontaneous  or  instinctive, — of  tlie  nature  and 
likeness  of  breathing  or  any  other  purely  mechanical  or  spon- 
taneous act. 

A  case  in  [wint  of  the  tendency  to  transmit  mnsical  talent  is 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  celebrated  Bach  fiimily  of 
Grermany,  which  included  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Bach.  Of  this 
family,  eight  generations  were  more  or  less  musical,  and  fifty- 
seven  were  eminent  in  musical  art.  Sebastian  Bach  was,  himself, 
direct  ancestor  of  aliout  sixty  of  the  best-known  organists  and 
church  composers  of  Germany.  (Galton.) 

Musical  expression  requires  fewer  intellectual  endowments 
than  the  other  arts  or  sciences.  The  reason  of  this  has  been 
explained  in  the  previous  pages.  What  musicians  have  to  acquire 
is  tone-material  and  symbol-images,  and  the  faculty  for  these  is 
inherent  in  the  muscular  system.  No  thought  or  intellectual 
process  is  called  into  play  in  order  to  exhibit  tlieir  actions,  or  to 
acquire  the  material.  Comiwsers,  however,  require  a  far  Iiiffher 
organization  of  mind  than  mere  singers  and  players,  for  ihey  deal 
with  the  scAentific  aspeH  of  Music,  as  well  as  its  art  side;  they  are 
creators  and  must  possess  a  grander  individuality,  for  the  con- 
struction of  Music  requires  great  inventive  imvers,  Constructive- 
ness,  arithmetical  and  mathematical  c^ilculation,  and  other  hi^h 
intellectual  traits,  which  involve  the  reasonuig  faculties.  The 
physiognomies  of  Wagner,  Mozart,  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  all  the  groat  composers  reveal  traits  of  a  very  high  order. 
Beethoven  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  composers,  and  his 
physiognomy  is  the  noblest  of  all,  for  it  approaches  more  a  rectangle 
than  the  others.    Of  him  his  biographer  said: — 

His  hand  swept  tlie  whole  range  of  expression  with  nnfalterinpf  mas- 
tery. Beethoven  seems  to  liave  l>een  so  affluent  in  great  conception,  so 
lifted  on  tlie  wings  of  his  tireless  genius,  so  auslere  in  artUtic  morahVy, tliat 
he  stands  for  the  most  part  alwve  the  reproach  deservedly  borne  hy  bis 
brother-composers.  Beetlioven'a  morals,  as  well  as  Iiis  music,  was  of  a 
higher  chnr.icter  than  that  of  many  of  the  other  great  composers,  and  in 
his  comimsition  he  was  more  honorabte,  for  msMy  of  his  contemporaries 
incorporated  the  music  of  their  predecessors  into  tlieir  use,  while  BeethoTen 
relied  more  upon  his  own  unaided,  spontaneous  genius  and  iinaglnatioiu* 

I  believe  that  the  squareness  of  his  bony  system,  which  la  well 


*  Qarmui  Composers,  p.  134,   Appletou  A  Co.,  New  York. 
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defined  in  his  forehead  and  shoulders,  liad  a  great  influence  upon 

his  conduct,  causing  it  to  be  sqtiare  and  hottest,  Weber,  one  of 

Germany's  greatest  composers,  bears  testimony  to  Beethoven's 
square  formation,  in  the  following  words: — 

The  square,  cyclopean  figure,  attired  in  a  shabby  coat  with  torn 
sleeves,  everybody  knows;  his  noble,  austere  face  is  seen  in  numerous 
prints.  The  square,  massive  head,  with  the  forest  of  rough  hair;  the  strong 
features,  so  funereal  with  the  marks  of  passion  and  sadness;  the  whole 
expression  of  the  countenance  as  of  an  ancient  prophet.* 

In  the  faces  of  all  the  great  composers  we  find  the  signs  for 
Constructiveness,  Imagination,  Analysis,  Araativeness,  Love  of 
Young,  Self-esteem,  Self-will,  Reason,  Time,  Calculation,  Order, 
Veneration,  Hope,  Human  Nature,  Imitation,  Sublimity,  Appro- 
bativeness,  and  other  high  faculties.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
express  and  excite  great  emotions,  and  to  arouse  the  higher  feel- 
ings, it  is  necessar)'  t!iat  the  composer  possess  similar  powere. 
Accordingly  we  find,  in  tlie  physiognomies  of  all  the  most  eminent 
musicians,  poets,  and  orators,  the  signs  for  all  of  the  nobler  quali- 
ties of  mind. 

Music  is  a  great  auxiliary  to  civilization  and  refines  the 
emotions  and  sentiments.  Singers,  by  their  vocal  efforts,  assist 
humanity  in  stimulating  love,  devotion,  religion,  patriotism,  imagi- 
nation, and  other  useful  traits.  Music  does  not  cultivate  the  baser 
passions,  such  as  hatred,  revenge,  tenor,  etc.,  but  can  be  used  to 
soothe,  elevate,  and  refine.  Music  is  of  incalculable  importance  in 
the  training  of  children;  hence,  every  household  and  school  should 
endeavor  to  provide  good  music  for  the  little  ones.  Characters  in 
which  the  musical  sense  is  greatly  lacking  are  in  some  way  inhar- 
monious, and  are  to  that  extent  defective. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that  musicians  need,  first,  a  suitable  mus- 
cular endowment;  next,  a  fine  and  sensitive  nervous  system. 
Singera  require  a  suitably-constructed  throat,  mouth,  and  chest; 
a  strong  stomach ;  a  fine,  sensitive  ear  shaped  for  receiving  musical 
sounds,  and  groat  good  health  (for  the  voice  reveals  and  is  affected 
by  every  gradation  and  ])erturbation  of  pathognomonic  states). 

The  signs  for  musical  ability  are  so  numerous  and  so  con- 
spicuously placed,  that  the  student  will  have  httle  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering them.  Let  him  place  the  pictures  of  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  most  eminent  musicians  before  him,  and  seek  the  signs 
herein  given,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  uniformity  of  the 
signs  of  Music  which  appear  on  the  faces  of  so  many  diverse  indi- 
viduals of  all  nationalities. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  & 
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The  Mathematical  Division  of  the  Face. 

All  tlie  faculties  and  powers  which  relate  to  or  assist  in  mathe- 
matical computation  and  demonstration  are  found  in  the  upper  or 
tliird  division  of  the  face,  as  exhibited  in  the  outline  cut  on  page 
288.  This  attribute  pervades  all  things,  and  shows  the  divisibility 
of  substances,  space,  and  time.  Mankind  would  be  like  the  blind 
groping  in  daylight  without  this  power  of  computing,  numbering, 
and  demonstrating  the  numerical  divisibility  of  all  things  in  Nature. 
Statistics,  surveying,  navigation,  weighing,  measuring,  and  all 
business  transactions  involving  calculation  and  accounting,  come 
under  the  action  of  this  department  of  the  mind.  Time  in  music, 
rhythm  in  poetry,  the  periodicity  and  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  succession  of  tlie  seasons,  and  the  quantitative  particles 
of  matter,  are  all  subject  to  the  laws  of  mathematics.  So  much 
of  one  element,  another  quantity  of  a  different  constituent,  and  a 
third  proportion  of  some  other  substance,  gas,  acid,  or  ether,  go 
to  form  every  atom  of  organized  life  or  matter  of  which  the  senses 
can  take  cognizance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  and  the  natural  accentuation  of  speech  are  subject  to 
mathematical  law.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of  corresj)ond- 
ence  throughout  all  Nature,  by  which  the  laws  of  all  departments 
are  correlated  and  act  in  unison  with  each  other. 

If  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the  duration  of  the  seasons, 
with  all  their  sequences,  are  subjects  of  mathematical  law  and 
demonstration  ;  if,  in  short,  every  atom  of  every  kind  whatever  is 
regulated  and  governed  by  this  all-pervading  law  of  numerical 
certainty,  why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  man's  life,  its 
duration  and  pathway  or  orbit  through  time  and  space,  are  also 
matters  of  law,  coming  nattirally  and  necessanhj  under  the  law  of 
mathematical  certainty,  and  susceptible  of  demonstration  like  every 
other  atom,  or  organization  of  atoms,  in  the  xiniverse  1  You  may 
say  that  this  is  but  a  restatement  of  what  is  called  "the  law  of 
destiny."  I  do  not  object  to  that  term,  if  it  be  so  understood  as 
to  include  scientific  law  as  the  basis  of  the  destination  of  all  created 
matter.  I  do  not  give  out  this  idea  as  based  on  a  settled  law  of 
Nature,  because  I  cannot  substantiate  it  by  well-demonstrated 
facts ;  but  reasoning  from  all  the  analogies  of  Nature, — from  the 
harmony  that  1  observe  attending  all  her  operations,  and  from  the 
co-ordination  of  all  her  forces, — I  believe  that  matliematical  law  may 
be  the  basis  of  the  duration  of  our  allotted  time  here.  Its  univer- 
sality of  application  is  simply  unlimited ;  yet  easily  demonstrated, 
by  all  who  will  investigate  natural  plienomena. 
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Sir  John  Herschel  says : — 

It  is  a  character  of  all  the  higher  laws  of  Nature  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  precise  qiiantitiitive  statement.  The  law  of  gravitation  expresses  tbe 
exact  mathematical  decrease  of  the  gravitating  force  with  the  increase  of 
the  distances.  Chemistry  is,  in  a  most  prominent  degree,  a  science  of  quan- 
tity. Astronomy  liltewise  builds  on  mathematically -ex  pressed  relations  : 
the  satellite  revolving  around  its  primary  descril:>es  equal  areas  in  equal 
times,  and  the  squares  of  these  i>eriodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  dis- 
tance. In  the  vegetable  kingdom  two  is  tbe  number  ruling  in  the  flower- 
less  plants,  three  in  the  endogenous,  and  five  in  the  exogenous.  There  is  a 
matheumtical  law  also  governing  the  relative  number  of  petals,  sepals,  and 
stamens,  and  the  growth  of  leaves  around  the  stalk.  lu  animal  life  the 
moUusk  forms  a  perfect  geometric  curve,  and  proportions  the  size  of  Us 
whorls  to  tbe  distance  between  them;  and  in  tbe  higher  animals  it  is  dis- 
covered, as  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  vertebrie,  tbe  number  of  teeth, 
etc.,  the  same  fact  of  a  quantitative  principle  prevailing  everywhere  while 
yet  iu  subordination  to  si)ecial  laws  of  function  or  mode  of  life. 


TIME. 

Comprised  in  the  Five  Systems  of  Functions. 

"The  mysteries  of  God  are  revealed  In  Space  and  Time,  through  Form  and 
HotloD.  Tliey  are  (joncenlrated  in  Rhythm,  which  is  vibration  or  swmg  of  matter 
through  equal  spaces  aud  in  equal  times." — Delsarte. 

"  In  all  motions  the  central  element  is  time,  and  all  motions  are  rhythmical  or 
have  measurable  forms  or  limits,  and  when  these  are  reached  they  tend  to  repeat 
themselves  or  return  lo  equipoise.  The  smallest  of  these  forms  are  tlie  waves  of  the 
forces,  and  the  largest  are  the  paths  of  the  cosmical  bodies." — Book  of  Wisdom. 

Definitioii. — Movement,  periodicity,  rhythm,  harmony,  the 
time-tcUing  and  time-keeping  faculty;  promptitude,  regularity, 
exactness  in  keeping  engagements ;  precision  in  walking ;  auto- 
matic movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  marching  and  beating 
time  to  music;  cajiacity  to  comprehend  the  periodicity  of  the 
movements  of  the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies,  as  in  astronomy  and 
in  tlie  manufacture  and  use  of  scientific  instruments ;  related  to 
the  motions  of  machinery,  also  to  the  physical  habits  of  digestion, 
sleeping,  waking,  breathing,  speaking,  and  singing ;  adapted  to  a 
knowledge  of  passing  time,  as  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons, — 
of  years,  months,  days,  minutes,  and  seconds ;  rhythmic  time  regu- 
lates the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  lungii,  also  the  movements  in 
dancing  and  waltzing,  and  governs  the  pauses  and  sentences  in 
oratory,  as  well  as  the  cadence  or  measure  of  poetry.  Time  is  the 
regulator  of  the  flow  of  the  sap  and  juices  of  vegetable  life,  and 
causes  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons  by  the  yearly  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis.  The  faculty  of  Time  gives  the  ability  to  tell 
the  time  of  day  or  night,  instinctively,  without  reference  to  a  time- 
piece. 

An  excess  of  this  faculty  causes  one  to  be  exact,  fussy,  pre- 
cise and  overprompt  iu  keeping  engagements  and  in  exacting  tlie 
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same  of  others.  It  tends  to  form  the  habit  of  constantly  beating 
time  to  every  rhythmic  sound,  as  in  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  etc. 

A  deficiency  makes  one  careless  in  regard  to  keeping  appoint- 
ments  and  in  observing  set. times  and  seasons;  causes  an  irregular, 
shambling  gait ;  prevents  precision  in  music  and  dancing ;  ci-eates 
unskillfulness  in  the  use  of  automatic  instruments  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  machinery. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — ^The  sources  of  Time  within  the 

human  oi*ganism  are  so 
many  and  so  diverse  that 
I  have  decided  to  give  the 
genci-al  signs  and  follow 
with  a  classification  of  them 
as  they  are  revealed  by  the 
peculiarities  oi"  the  human 
form  and  systemic  mech- 
anism. 

The  geneial  signs  hy 
which  we  may  distinguish 
tlie  i>resence  of  the  faculty 
of  Time  are  shown,  first, 
by  a  predominance  of  the 
brain  system,  a  pear-sliajjed 
or  ovoid  face,  small  cliin, 
thin  cheeks,  relatively 
small  nose,  and  tliin  li])s— 
brain  system  predominant. 
Second,  by  squareness  of 
the  face  and  forehead,  an- 
gular head,  sqxiare  shoul- 
ders, and  squareness  of  the 
bones  of  the  entire  body — 
osseous  system  predomi- 
nant. Third,  by  roundness 
of  the  face,  head,  body, 
limbs,  and.  entire  form — 
muscular  system  predomi- 
nant. Fourth,  by  a  fine  development  of  the  thoracic  system,  shown 
by  a  high,  arched  chest  and  a  sharply-defined;  receding  forehead; 
high  and  large  nose ;  bright  eyes ;  lively  gait — thomcic  system  domi- 
nant. Fifth,  by  su])vemacy  of  the  vegetative  system :  this  is  shown  by 
a  preponderance  of  soft,  fatty  tissue  all  over  tlie  body;  ftdl,  globular 
cheeks ;  large  mouth ;  slow  motions ;  dull,  sleepy  eye;  slow  pulse; 
feeble  mental  power,  and  childish  facial  expression.    All  of  these 
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(Physicist,  Ois- 


Bom  111  England,  1642  (O.  H.)  ConnpicuouH  facial 
fliffn,  Time,  shown  by  »phcrii:al  form  of  head,  and  recl- 
angutarlty  of  the  (im»3,  nnd  right-aiiKl<^(l  appearance 
of  all  the  featurcH.  The  law  of  thi'  MtraiK'it  line- 
square,  and  sphere  guvenix  thla  face.  Tbe  bmiti  nysteni 
is  dominant,  the  bony  ey^ tern  rankins  second,  and  tlie 
vegetative  powcre  normal.  The  sign  for  t'lmseientioiis- 
ness  Is  larcely  represented,  and  asMifted  tliis  char.K'lcr 
In  coniprche ruling  tlioHc  laws  and  truths  of  Nature 
which  lie  discovered.  KiruiiicsB  is  iaixc  ;  Allmentive- 
ness,  average  ;  Henevolence,  well  (ieHned  ;  Pneumative- 
ness,  tToior,  Iiove  of  Young,  Patriotism,  Love  of  Home, 


Mixlcsty^  ami  Friendship,  conspicuou:* ;  Self-esteem, 
sraMll.  The  nose  is  higli,  long,  broad,  and  bony.  The 
sigoB  for  Analy.sts,  Mental  ImitJition,  t^ublimity, 
Iifeilitv,  Construct! venesK.  Acquisitiveness,  Veneri- 
■       -  'ill         -  ■  ' 


tlon,  Executiveness,  and  Self-will  arc  of  the  ttrst  order; 
while  Fonn,  Size,  Language,  Wcipht,  Calculation, 
Ijocality,  Observation,  Memory  of  Eveuts  Keason, 
Time,  Order,  and  Intuition  are  prominent.  This  por- 
trait disrloHes  a  character  of  the  nrnt  magnitude,  and  is 
that  of  a  moral,  religious,  and  sclentlflc  man. 
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sorts  of  time  are  found  combined  in  various  ways  and  in  vai*ying 
degrees.  When  thus  combined  they  will  exhibit  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  system,  and  thus  one  individual  is  able  to  make 
use  of  several  kinds  of  time  in  his  trade  or  profession. 

Description  or  Tijie. — The  phase  of  time  exemplified  by  the 
predominance  of  the  brain  system,  or  ovoid  form,  gives  ability  for 
astronomy  and  for  those  geometric  calculations  upon  which  Time 
is  dependent.  It  also  includes  the  reasoning  and  logical  processes 
essential  to  tlie  comprclien- 
sion  of  vast  and  complex 
systems  of  laws  which  are 
concerned  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  planetary 
system, — the  basis  of  time. 
Tlie  intellect  discovers  hiws 
through  the  faculties  of 
Comjmrison  and  Causality, 
and  originates  new  methods 
and  systems  of  computing 
and  calculating  time  and 
motion. 

The  sort  of  time  wln(^li 
is  originated  and  exliibited 
by  tlic  osseous  or  bony  sys- 
tem is  in  accord  with  the 
square  form,  which  is  pre- 
cise, rectangular,  practical, 
prompt,  and  consitientious, 
iience  adapted  to  the  use 
of  time  in  tlie  manufacture 
and  nianipuliition  of  scien- 
tific instruments  which  re- 
quire accuracy  and  which 
execute  rhythmic  move- 
ments, and  in  tlie  con- 
struction and  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  whicli  the  mechanical  principles  of  tlie  laws  of  gravity 
and  circuloid  motion  are  dominant.  It  also  gives  the  tendency 
to  the  practical  application  of  time  as  an  element  in  scientific 
instruments,  in  surveying,  in  mensuration,  and  other  mecliani- 
cnl  pursuits,  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  and  other  instruments 
ixMpiired  in  medical  treatment.  This  sort  of  time  tends  to  prompt- 
ness in  meeting  engagements,  causes  precision  in  walking,  making 
tlie  steps  exact  and  uniform  ui  length.  It  gives  the  ~ 


F10.IIO.-MISSMAUIA  ^fIT<'HET,I,.  (ASTKONOKKB, 
Dlfy^OVKKEIl,  Matiikmatician.) 


Born  In  Massac husottJ",  1818.  Factnl  aten,  Time, 
shown  by  a  K^nt^ral  rectaiiffwlarity  of  the  mce.  The 
law  of  the  Htralght  line,  (wjuarp,  ami  cuIh-  pnvems  thia 


the  elonieritM  of  scicntitiir  grfntnens;  thorefcire  all  of 
the  more  reliable  traits  of  diameter.  Firmness  and 
< 'oil  ac  lent  loll  snexs  are  larpp  ;  Ecoiiomv.  Pfttrfotisni, 
Ijove  of  Home  and  of  Voiiiik,  Benevoll'ni-e.  Aniative- 
iiesR,  Helf-enteem.  and  Modesty  are  singularly  promi- 
nent. The  wide  mouth  and  full  eyes  chow  linguistic 
('apaclty.  The  long,  wlile,  ami  Ixmy  nose  < lis<- loses  imli- 
rations  of  scientific  talent.  The  signs  In  it  of  Analysis, 
Ideality,  Kuliliniity,  Mentfil  Imitation,  Construe tive- 
iiess.  Acquisitiveness.  Veneration,  Execntiveness,  anil 
Melf-will  are  highly  develniied.  The  width  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  denotes  ltigi<-al  ability.  Size,  Form  Weight, 
l^icalitv,  Oalcuhttion,  Memory  <if  Fvents,  and  Intuition 
are  conHpicuons.  This  lady  wa«  for  twenty-flve  years 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Vnssar  <'nlle)p>.  She  also 
made  many  important  utitroiioinleal  discoveries. 
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able  to  tell  the  time  of  day  or  night  hy  the  sense  of  passing  time. 
The  osseous  system,  by  virtue  of  its  angular  construction,  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  ability  to  use  time  as  related  to  divisions,  whetiier 
by  the  yearly  or  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  use  of  in- 
struments or  macliinery  whicli  divide  time  into  exact,  set,  precise 
periods,  in  contradistinction  to  that  sort  of  time  wliicli  is  rythmic 
in  its  smoothly-revolving  motion,  as  with  a  circular  body.  Tlie 

former  would  deal  best  with 
macliinery  in  which  cog- 
wheels were  used,  while  the 
latter — the  muscidar  form 
— would  deal  best  with  the 
wheels  of  a  watch  or  revok- 
ing macliinery  with  bands 
and  pulleys.  The  s(iuare- 
boned  form,  allied  to  a  fine 
and  large  brain  system,  is 
the  combination  observed 
in  most  astronomers,  sur- 
veyors, arcliitects,  natural- 
ists, and  inventors.  Ex- 
amine, for  example,  the 
pliysiognomies  of  Rudolph 
Virchow,  Charles  Uanvin, 
C.  11.  M.  McC'orniatk, 
Scldeiden,  Biuisen,  Sir 
Wilham  Ilerschcl,  Pasteur, 
Arago,  Jolui  Dmpcr,  Edi- 
son, and  Count  de  Lessei>s. 
Squareness,  i-^^^arity,  pre- 
cision, and  a  cajmcity  for 
comprehending  the  tridhs 
of  Nature,  and  natural  law 
must  be  present  in  order  to 
comprehend  abstract  and  absolute  trnih^  and  this  talent  is  best 
displayed  by  squareness  of  the  entire  osseous  system  in  com- 
bination with  a  brain  tliat  can  reason  logically  from  cause  to  effect 
A  certain  degree  of  each  of  these  sorts  of  time  is  essential  to  a 
high  development  of  this  faculty,  as  more  than  one  phase  is  re- 
quired for  all  higli  calcidations.  The  elements  of  i-oundness  and 
squareness,  for  example,  are  needed  to  demonstrate  geometry,  ele- 
mentary or  analytical. 

A  round,  muscular  body  and  head  and  oval  face  will  exhibit 
the  sort  of  time  which  requires  smooth,  gliding,  rhythmic  motion, 
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Born  in  Piedmont,  1825.  Conspicuous  facial  sipn, 
Tiaie,  sbown  bv  the  ntundnesn  of  tlie  far^.  lifa<l,  e\t'H, 
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force  and  tone  to  his  compos ttlons,  power  In  leadership. 
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as  in  the  melody  of  music,  tlie  flowing  cadences  of  poetry ;  in  ro- 
tary, gliding  movements,  as  in  waltzing ;  and  in  the  periodic  revo- 
lutions of  the  motions  exhibited  in  athletic  sports,  as  in  gymnastics, 
ball-playing,  rowing,  and  in  acrobatic  exercises.  Those  who  ex- 
hibit this  form  enjoy  time  marked  by  musical  instruments,  and  as 
this  system  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  good  musical  ear  it  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  te- 
legraphy, in  the  use  of  elec- 
trical instruments  requir- 
ing a  keen  ear  for  periodic 
and  mechanical  sounds.  In 
combination  with  a  good 
brain  and  nerve  system, 
ability  for  musical  com^wsi- 
tion  is  exhibited ;  also,  sur- 
gical talent  and  the  ability 
to  manufacture  and  manipu- 
late fine  and  complicated 
machinery,  such  as  chro- 
nometers, watches,  and 
other  instruments. 

The  sort  of  time  which 
is  inherent  in  tlie  thonicic 
system  is  exhibited  by  tlie 
regular  periodic  movements 
of  the  heart,  tlie  lungs,  tlie 
stomach,  the  diaphragm, 
the  circulation,  and  the 
pulse.  This  phase  of  Time 
is  related  also  to  the  peri- 
odic movements  of  the 
body,  as  in  breatliing,  walk- 
ing, speaking,  singing,  ora- 
tory, etc.,  and  to  the  peri- 
odicity of  that  part  of  the 
process  of  digestion  which 
is  performed  by  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  wliich  causes 
regular  contractions  of  the  muscles  during  stomach  digestion, 
termed  "peristaltic  motion."  The  thorax  co-operates  with  the 
motive  apparatus,  the  muscles  and  bones;  also  with  tlie  emotions, 
and  enables  the  orator,  the  singer,  the  musitrian,  and  actor  to  ex- 
press their  fet^lings  in  a  forcible  and  energetic  manner,  and  to  render 
their  songs,  sj>eeches,  and  music  with  correctness  of  time  and  rhyth- 
mic flow.    AH  G^rcat  or  good  speakers  exhibit  a  fine  developinent 
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Bom  In  Irelantl.  The  prinripal  fnctal  sifftta  are 
Tfni«,  MubIc,  ai)d  Exccutiveiiean.  Tte  law  of  the 
filr»i^ht  line  and  cnrve  Roveiim  this  fare.  To  Rreat 
miisicnl  attllitvthiH  sul>ji'(^t  cuniliines  larj^e  Exct;utive- 
ness,  shown  l)y  be<^ht  i>f  tht-  mtse  at  the  Hign  for 
Rxfcntivfitesti,  also  liv  its  lai^e  nize  and  width.  The 
nipis  for  Time  arc  well  maiked,— the  rounding  of  the 
hea<l,  cheeks,  chin,  laws,  and  ears  sbows  the  prettenoe  of 
niuHcular  time,  while  the  large  nonirllsand  arched  ehest 
show  the  sort  of  time  tbat  inheres  ia  the  thoracic 
system ;  thesi-  two  kinils  of  Time,  combined  with  Mueic 
In  the  tlegrec  which  this  siitijei^t  illtiHtratea,  produce 
the  ability  for  leadership  in  the  direction  of  roustcal 
com|)anie!'.  us  in  handsorchestrait,  etc.  The  ebin  fhows 
averatte  Firmness,  and  Conselentiousnc^s.  Love  of 
Hume  and  of  Country  are  well  defined^  so,  also,  are 
Self-esteem,  Friendship,  ISenevolenee,  AhmentlvenesK, 
AnialiveneKs,  MirthfulneKs.  Cr)ior,  I'neiimativeness, 
ResiBtan<  e,  iind  Aivprnbativencss.  In  the  nose  the  figns 
for  Ideality,  Hr)pe.  Ae<)uisitiveiie.-w*,  Cons tructiven ess, 
Veneration,  Kxocutiveness,  an<l  Kelf-will  are  marked. 
Form  and  Size  are  large.  Lanicua(;e  well  defined. 
Weight,  lioeality.  Calculation,  Memory  of  Events, 
Intuition,  aiid  muHical  Juilgment  are  large. 
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of  the  thoracic  system,  and  an  arched  form  in  the  chest  and  nose 
more  especially.  It  is  this  system  that  regulates  tlie  pauses  in 
conversation  by  co-ordinating  articulation  with  respiration. 

The  kind  of  time  displayed  by  the  vegetative  system,  or 
globose  form,  is  infantile,  and  is  analogous  to  the  form  of  the 
earth  before  it  took  on  its  present  defined  shape,  and  began  peri- 
odic revolutions  and  exact  motion.  It  is  also  analogous  to  the 
fluid,  watery  condition  of  the  primitive  earth,  and  also  of  man  in 
embryo,  while  he  is  living  an  embrj'Otic  or  fluid  life.  As  an  infant 
he  exists  upon  fluids,  and  pays  no  attention  to  any  kind  of  time 
except  in  his  physical  habits,  and  these  are  not  marked  by  any  great 
degree  of  regularity ;  luMice,  the  vegetative  system  and  form  ex- 
hibit less  of  the  time-keeping  faculty  than  the  other  systems,  be- 
cause it  is  less  well  adapted  to  tlie  purpose.  Time  in  vegetative 
individuals  is  expressed  more  in  a  ])ur(?ly  physical  manner  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  element  of  Time  in  the  vegetative  system  is 
manifested  by  the  periodicity  of  gestation  and  menstruation,  also 
by  that  part  of  the  digestive  process  iwrformed  by  the  intestines. 
The  ftuictiou  of  assimilation  is  almost  alvviiys  in  a  state  of  activity 
in  this  portion  of  the  digestive  tract,  for  tlie  intestine  is  the  func- 
tional and  form-anologue  of  the  primitive  animal,  the  gastrula,  and 
this  function  in  all  low  animal  forms  is  always  in  a  state  of  activity, 
and  the  iK?riods  of  absorption  and  digestion  are  not  at  all  precise 
and  defined,  as  with  more  highly  developed  animals  that  subsist 
mainly  upon  solids;  hence,  those  persons  whose  bodies  contain 
more  fluid  than  solid  materiiil  are  unable  to  observe  exact  and 
periodic  movements  of  the  body  and  mind,  for  fluids  are  shifting 
and  unstable,  as  are  the  vegettxtive  men  and  aquatic  animals.  The 
higher  muscular  and  osseous  animals  are  excellent  observers  of 
time  and  rhytlimic  motion  as  naturalists  have  observed.  The 
bladder,  the  kidneys,  and  the  numerous  glands  arc  included  in  the 
vegetative  department  of  the  body.  The  action  of  all  these 
organs  is  not  as  periodic  nor  as  exact  as  are  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  the  stomach,  and  lungs;  hence,  where  the  vegetative  system 
is  dominant  in  an  individual.  Time  in  all  its  phases  will  he  more 
feebly  manifested  than  in  the  other  systems.  The  effect  of  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  vegetative  system  with  the  muscular  is  to  soften  the 
tones  of  the  voice  and  to  modify  somewhat  the  play  of  the  emo- 
tions, but  Time  must  have  the  nftsisiimce  of  a  matcxial  which  is 
susceptible  of  regtdar  automatic  movements^  Ul'e  viitscle,  and  this 
property  liquids  do  not  possess.  The  globose  form  shown  by  the 
primitive  cell  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissue  is  characteristic  of  t!ie 
forms  of  vegetative  people,  of  the  form  of  their  head,  forehead, 
cheeks,  eyes,  hands,  and  body,  and  this  form  is  the  typical  form  of 
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undevelopmeni^  whether  ot  the  earth,  the  vegetable  cell,  or  the  in- 
fant or  vegetative  adult.  Not  until  organisms  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  stahiUit/  and  coherence^  by  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion, are  they  capable  of  precise,  periodic  movements,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  capable  of  observing  time,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  lack  of  the  observance  of  set  time,  of  tlie  lack  of  promptness 
and  punctuality  in  the  vegetati^  e  classes  of  beings.  All  matter  such 
as  fluids,  wliich  arc  not  capable  of  moving  as  are  solid  bodies, 
observe  molecular  motion 
merely,  and  the  glandular 
system,  wliich  is  part  of 
the  vegetative  system,  keeps 
up  unceasing  action  and 
movement  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions,  an  instance 
of  motion  without  precise 
periodic  limit  or  law.  The 
main  exhibition  of  time  ex- 
hibited by  vegetative  people 
is  the  promptness  which 
they  show  in  appearing  at 
table  and  in  going  to  sleep. 

In  order  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  faculty  of 
Time,  we  must  not  only 
trace  it  to  its  physiological 
source  in  tlie  human  organ- 
ism, but,  going  fartlier,  we 
must  examine  briefly  the 
manner  in  whicli  Time 
manifests  itself  primarily, 
and  analyze  its  elements. 
The  principal  element  in 
Time  is  motion,  —  that 
which  is  caused  by  the 
movements  of  our  solar 
system.  The  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  planet  upon  which  we  exist  produces  rounded  forms 
in  almost  every  organized  thing  in  existence;  hence  the  effect 
which  the  progress  of  time  has  upon  the  human  system  is  to 
curve  or  round  the  Iwdy,  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  limbs  of  man  and 
other  objects.    This  curving  or  rounding  is  in  harmony  with  the 

shape  of  the  earth  itself,  which  is  si)herical.    A  roimdiMq  forna  is 
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Bnrn  in  Ohio.  1865.  WelRlit.  106  pounds.  Tbis  faca 
illiiHtrat^f  the  veRetativo  or  feclilent  phase  of  Time. 
The  law  of  the  ^lolie  or  njihere  Koverns  iliis  subject.  It 
is  plamly  (li.st  eriiible  that  one  endowed  with  surh  an 
enormous  weiftlit  of  adipose  tiHHue  would  be  wholly  In- 
adaptcd  to  ki'i'i>  time  in  nmn  hiii);  or  to  be  prompt  and 
punctual  In  businesH  or  pre<'iHe  in  liablttt.  Thin  orfcani- 
zation  shows  tlie  sort  of  time  best  adapted  to  reposi-  to 
phynicnl  life,— bi  eating.  driiikhiK.  and  tilceping.  Tliis 
sul')ieet  possesses  an  iimiiiblc.  mirthful  dispoKition.  All 
of  tne  vegctHtive  faculties  anil  futi<:tLous  are  well  devel- 
oped. Keuevoleni-e.  I»ve  "f  Home,  of  Country,  and  of 
^  onnc  an-  manifest.  Alimeutiveness  and  Uibativeness 
are  very  large,  while  the  so<-ial  side  of  her  nature  is 
e'luallv  conspicuou.i.  The  sijrns  for  Approbativeuess. 
Friendship,  iind  Mirthfulness  are  very  notiecalile. 
Color  and  Modesty  are  well  marked.  The  Kleriii-r 
fneulties,  such  ns  Firmness,  ( ■onsi  ienec.  and  Kell'. 
esteem,  are  not  largely  dev»'lo])ed,  while  Unutiousner-s 
and  Pneumativeness  are  Iwlow  the  averane.  Were  her 
breathlnf;  imwers  gre-atiT  she  would  aecuniulate  It  hs  fat. 
"nie  DoKC  hIiows  artistic  tastes  of  an  ordinary  !>ort, 
among  which  Mimic  \s  dominant. 
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the  only  one  which  could  move  fonvard  smoothly  by  the  impetus 
ol'  its  own  shape,  and  revolve  in  a  circle  and  return  periodically  to 
the  same  position  in  space.  Throw  a  hall  and  it  describes  an  arc 
of  a  circle  invariably.  It  follo^vs  a  geometric  law,  and  describes  j 
the  form  of  a  curve  through  the  air.  Now,  in  order  to  under- 
stand Time  as  an  elementary  faculty  in  man,  we  must  comprehend 
the  fact  that  the  forms  of  man  are  produced  by  the  revolution  of  I 
the  earth,  and  are  caused  by  motion,  and  reveal  their  origin  if  we 
only  tiike  the  trouble  to  analyze  the  source  of  motion. 

The  primitive  form  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissue  is  cel- 
lular or  ovoid;  even  the  ultimate  atom  of  the  minerals,  in  a  siate 
of  incandescence,  is  ovoid;  but  in  Wja  perfection  it  assumes  angJu^ 
and  this  form  gi\  cs  irmuess,  regularity,  and  precision  to  every- 
thing which  takes  on  the  angular  form ;  hence,  the  primitive  form  i 
is  ovoid;  the  more  perfected  is  rectangular  or  square,  like  perfected  j 
mineral  crystals.    Lines  and  angles  serve  to  mark  space  and  dis-  \ 
tance,  and  are  related  to  numbers.    Time  and  Number,  or  arith-  ! 
metical  calculation,  are  closely  related,  and  Form,  Number,  and  | 
Jlotion  are  synonyms  in  their  ultimate  analysis.    Those  persons  : 
wlio  have  a  tine  endowment  of  Time  possess  the  capacity  for  ! 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  science.     The  best  calculators  and 
geometricians  exhibit  a  blending  of  the  ovoid  or  brain  form  with 
the  square  or  osseous  form  and  the  muscular  or  round  foim,  thus 
including  in  their  personality  all  the  important  principles  of  Form 
which  are  essential  to  the  exhibition  of  arithmetical  powers  and 
geometric  forms. 

The  prime  factor  in  Time  is  motion.  It  is  Motion  which  creates 
Time,  and  all  that  flows  from  it  The  action  of  Time  is  universal 
and  all-pervading  in  its  operation.  It  not  only  regidates  the 
movements  of  the  earth  and  the  entire  solar  system,  but  it  controls, 
as  I  have  shown,  tlie  higlicr  faculties  of  man — his  brain,  his  eye  ; 
and  ear,  his  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines.  It  also  regulates 
the  periodicity  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  the  leprpductiTO 
and  tlie  nervous  systems.  ■ 

Another  element  of  Time  is  its  rhythmic  motions,  as  in  the 
synchronous  movements  of  tlie  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  diaphragm, 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  co-ordinated  movements  of  the  pulse. 

Another  phase  of  Time  is  exhibited  by  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  the  motions  or  tremors  of  which  are  of  almost  incredibb 
rapidity.  The  most  celebrated  anatomists  and  physicists  have 
employed  their  highest  faculties  and  the  most  ingenious  instru- 
ments in  investigating  the  action  of  this  complicated  system,  and  ■ 
their  labors  have  given  us  a  most  comprehensive  idea  as  to  the 
functional  action  oi*  the  cerebral  nerves  and  nerves,  of  sense. 
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The  foregoing  analysis  has  shown  us  that  Time  is  an  element 
of  all  created  things,  hence  one  most  essential  to  our  welfare.  It 
can  be  cultivated  to  a  marvelous  extent  in  all  its  numerous  mani- 
festations. Civilization,  in  affording  many  artificial  assistants,  has 
deprived  us  of  many  natural  powers,  and  as  man  is  so  conveniently 
supplied  with  time-pieces  he  depends  almost  exclusively  upon 
them  for  knowledge  of  tlie  time  of  day  and  night,  and  also  to 
regulate  his  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  etc.,  whereas  he  formerly 
trusted  to  the  nsing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  position  of  tlje 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  to  the  regularity  of  his  physical  habits, 
for  guidance.  Consequently,  this  phase  of  the  time-sense  has 
deteriorated. 

Time  is  a  sei>arate  and  distinct  faculty  from  tune,  for  many 
]>ersons  are  without  the  sense  of  time,  yet  exhibit  an  excellent 
sense  of  time,  wliile  many  excellent  musicians  and  singers  arc 
obliged  to  pmctice  Time  most  assiduously  in  oi"der  to  acquire 
sufficient  proficiency  to  sing  and  play  correctly.  I  have  met  those 
who  could  dance  in  perfect  time,  and  wlio  possessed  a  fine  sense 
of  time-telling  by  tlie  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  both  night 
and  day,  who  yet  could  not  discern  one  time  from  another,  except 
to  know  that  very  slow  tunes  were  generally  hymns  or  psalms,  and 
that  quick  tunes  belonged  to  secular  music.  One  case  came  under 
my  observation  of  a  gentleman  so  deficient  in  tune  or  vocal  sound 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  word  which  was  new  to  him,  yet  he  showed  great  capacity 
for  Time,  being  prompt  and  metliodiciil  in  his  liabits,  and  conld 
keep  time  in  walking  and  dancing  witli  others  perfectly.  Tune 
and  Time  both  manifest  tliemsclves  by  motions,  yet  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. Music,  wliethor  used  as  an  art,  as  in  singing  or  playing,  or 
as  a  science,  as  in  comiwsing,  is  based  on  nnmcrical  demonstration, 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  faculties  of  Calculation  and  Time 
large  in  musical  composers,  and  in  all  really  good  musicians  and 
singers. 

It  is  not  alone  in  music  that  the  sense  of  Time  is  needed,  but 
in  many  of  the  sciences  and  mechanic  arts  as  well.  It  is  of  great 
value  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  chronometers,  in  the 
comprehension  of  histori(;al  or  domestic  events  in  the  order  of 
their  succession,  and  in  contemporaneous  history  and  occurrences. 
Time  is  of  infinite  service  in  the  sotting  and  running  of  machinery 
which  demands  exact  periodicity  or  rhj-thm  in  its  operation.  The 
poet  must  possess  an  innate  and  spontaneous  sense  of  rhythm,  or 
his  verse  will  bo  lamo  and  halting.  A  fine  sense  of  this  faculty 
must  be  had  by  the  dancer,  atldeto,  acrobat,  tumbler,  turner,  oars- 
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of  all  these  sports  require  a  keen  perception  of  the  rhythmic  de- 
partment of  Time.  Business  men  need  the  sort  of  time  which 
enables  them  to  keep  engagements  and  be  punctual  in  all  their  | 
dealings.  The  best  housekeepers  and  cooks  require  and  exhibit 
this  sense  in  a  high  degree.  A  home  kept  without  reference  to 
specific  times  for  meals  and  for  other  domestic  duties  is  a  poor  | 
institution. 

Time  is  closely  connected  with  Order,  and  these  two  principles 
control  the  universe.  Characters  devoid  of  these  two  elementary 
principles  are  poor  indeed,  and  will  always  he  at  a  disadvantage 
unless  remedied.  These  defects  can  be  remedied  by  persisteut 
effort  and  the  use  of  a  time-piece.  The  method  to  be  employed 
in  improving  this  faculty,  when  defective,  is  to  time  one*s  self  in 
every  act.  Use  a  time-piece  constantly,  and  appoint  a  set  time  for  , 
certain  acts  and  duties,  and  bring  the  conscience  and  memorj'  to  | 
bear  upon  the  fulfillment  of  them.  Where  one  faculty  is  deficient, 
other  faculties  must  be  used  to  back  them  up  and  supplement 
them.  In  this  way  many  defects  can  be  so  strengthened  as  to  ; 
enable  one  to  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  them  in  a  very 
commendable  manner.  Too  great  reliatice  upon  watches  and 
clocks  weakens  the  natural  power  of  the  time-observing  sense;  i 
yet  wlien  one  is  interested  in  work  or  study,  close  attention  weakens 
this  power,  as  all  the  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  work  in 
hand.  In  an  outdoor  life  a  reliance  upon  the  appearance  of 
natural  phenomena  takes  the  place  of  time-pieces,  for  the  mind  is 
on  the  alert  and  interested  in  the  external  works  of  Nature;  hence 
one  leading  a  free  life,  close  to  Nature,  will  cultivate  this  sense  by 
natural  methods,  but  civilization  and  city  life  require  other  aids. 

In  all  good  mechani{;s,  naturalists,  phjsicians,  and  scientists, 
Order  and  Time,  in  some  of  their  asi>ects,  are  found  to  be  well 
defined.  They  arc  essential  to  all  these  classes.  Physicians  must 
be  able  to  tell  by  the  measured  beat  of  the  pulse  and  heart 
whether  they  make  "healthful  music"  or  not,  and  in  the  rhythmic 
movements  of  the  lungs  his  sense  of  Time  must  be  so  exact  as  to 
enable  him  to  detect  every  little  variation  of  movement.  Charging 
tJie  mind  with  the  desire  to  awake  and  arise  at  a  certain  set  time 
soon  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  for  the  automatic  action  of  nerve- 
matter  is  powerful,  and,  as  I  have  shown  that  the  primiple 
or  essence  of  this  faculty  is  inherent  in  every  department  of  the 
human  body,  it  is  thus  clearly  proven  that  each  system  of  func- 
tions can  be  brought  into  requisition  in  the  several  uses  of  this 
faculty.  The  brain,  for  remembering  times  and  occuiTences,  and 
for  reminding  us  of  appointed  duties;  the  muscles,  for  keeping 
time  in  marching,  in  singing,  in  walking  and  running,  in  oratory, 
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and  in  the  pauses  of  conversation,  etc.,  and  each  of  the  othei 
divisions  of  the  body  furnishes  its  own  peculiar  phase. 

The  right  use  of  time  sliould  he  studied,  and  all  waste  of  the 
short  amount  of  time  allotted  to  us  upon  this  mundane  sphere 
should  warn  us  to  use  every  moment  in  such  manner  as  to  gain 
from  it  the  greatest  good.  Time  is  the  most  precious  of  all  our 
gifts,  and  parents  should  inculcate  in  their  children  this  first  most 
important  lesson,  that  *-lost  time  is  never  found  again."  Almost 
anything  else  can  be  replaced,  hut  lost  or  misused  time  never. 

All  property  is  the  result  of  two  of  the  most  precious  and 
important  things  in  the  world,  viz.,  Human  lile  and  Time.  How 
essential,  then,  that  wc  should  be  intelligent  enough  to  adequately 
prize  these  gifts!  Proixjrty,  or  capital  (other  than  land),  is  the 
stored-up  increment  arising  from  the  youth,  health,  energy,  integ- 
rity, and  time  of  human  beings.  How  necessary,  then,  is  that 
"enlightened  self-interest"  wliich  shall  teach  us  how  to  consei-ve 
time  in  such  manner  tliat  all  shall  have  their  fair  share  of  its 
products!  For  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  time  and  life  of  the  many 
and  to  give  its  products  to  the  lew  is  a  most  pernicious  and  sinl'ul 
use  of  those  elements.  The  revolutions  of  this  orb  upon  which 
we  live  will  doubtless  (under  the  all-powerful  law  of  progressive 
evolution)  bruig  about  such  reforms  in  this  direction  as  will 
remedy  this  terrible  system  of  high-handed  theft — of  despotism, 
ignorance,  and  barbarism.  These  reforms  may  come  peacefully  in 
the  regular  course  of  evolution,  or  they  may  be  precipitated  upon 
us  like  a  cyclone,  and  those  who  block  the  wheels  of  justice  will 
be  overtaken  by  a  teirible  retribution.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
examine  this  question,  and  ask,  "Am  I  enjoying  wrongfully  the 
fruits  of  others'  time  and  lifeV 

Eternity. — The  principle  of  Time  is  adapted  to  eternity  as 
well  as  finite  beings  can  comprehend  that  idea.  The  mechanical 
construction  of  the  solar  system  gives  us  the  best  idea  of  never- 
ending  time.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  system  which  exists  by 
virtue  of  its  rotary  motion  through  space  coming  to  a  sudden 
standstill,  or  pausing  for  an  instant  even,  for  this  would  disturb 
the  existing  order  of  every  atom  involved  in  the  construction  of 
this  mighty  system;  hence,  our  understanding  must  be  limited  by 
the  most  comprehensive  system  of  which  our  sense  takes  cogni- 
zance. AU  the  forms  which  meet  our  vision  and  all  the  analogies 
of  Nature  tend  to  the  idea  of  eternity,  but  the  time  which  is 
allotted  to  each  one  of  us  Jiere  shoidd  be  so  used  as  not  only  to 
make  our  pathway  pleasant  and  happy  in  this  term  of  existence, 
but  also  to  assist  the  next  phase  of  lile  in  its  onward  march  to  a 
higher  evolution.    A  right  and  corimientious  use  of  time^ere  will 
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prepare  us  for  any  other  phase  of  existence,  and  if  we  put  all  our 

energies  into  following  the  laws  in  tliis  life  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  at  all  about  the  next  one ;  we  shall  he  ready  for  anything 
that  comes. 

The  preceding  ideas  in  regard  to  Time  teach  us  that  motion 
is  the  basis  of  Time,  and  in  all  our  acts  which  are  essential  to  life, 
to  business,  to  art,  science,  mechanism,  or  government  the  ele- 
ments of  Time  and  Motion  come  uito  operation.  As  we  proceed 
to  the  investigation  of  the  higher  mental  faculties  of  man,  viz., 
Oxxler,  Calculation,  Comjmrison,  Causality,  Prescience,  and  Intui- 
tion we  shall  observe  a  closer  and  closer  relation  to  the  great  chain 
of  complex  laws  which  originate  in  the  motions  of  tlie  planetary 
system,  for  we  shall  find  that  they  are  based  on  Calculation  and 
result  in  Form.  The  lowest  or  primitive  faculties  and  their  asso- 
ciated functions — those  of  absorption,  assimilation,  growth,  repro- 
duction, etc. — exhibit  all  the  processes  of  moleciUar  activity,  tlie 
phase  of  action  or  motion  which  is  paramount  in  cell-life,  germ- 
growth,  or  in  hifantilc  life,  and  is  hence  characteristic  of  primitive 
conditions.  Now,  molecular  activities  are  those  which  wore  in- 
strumental in  forming  the  nucleus  of  our  planet  when  it  first  l>c- 
gan  to  take  shape  and  rotate,  and  if  we  follow  closely  the  evolution 
of  all  growths  we  shall  find  tliat  molecular  motions  are  primiti\*e, 
and  tliat  the  vibrations  observed  in  primitive  growths  are  typicsd 
of  the  vibratory  rhythm  of  the  planet  upon  which  we  live  and 
which  necessarily  sends  its  every  principle  and  element  up  along 
the  course  of  evolutionary  progress  and  development  until  the 
end  and  aim,  the  climax,  the  mirronosmos, — man, — is  reached  and 
perfected.  We  are  one  with  the  eaiih,  and  every  vibration  of  i 
this  mighty  planet,  witli  the  swing  and  rhythm  of  all  the  great 
celestial  orbs  in  si)acc,  is  echoed  back  by  the  same  rliytlimic  motion 
in  our  organism,  and  with  the  same  resultant  harmonies.  i 

Pro])hets,  seers,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  ancient  times  fore- 
saw, sung,  wrote,  and  reasoned  in  a  childlike  way  of  all  the  great 
principles  and  laws  which  modern  science  is  demonstrating  to  a  ! 
certainty  in  a  man-like  way.  AVe  are  surely  made  of  the  "dust 
of  the  earth,"  and  all  the  elements  and  principles  which  inhere  in 
it  arc  inherent  in  us,  and  no  principle  is  more  marked  or  more 
powerful  in  its  effects  upon  man  tlian  the  elementary  principle  of 
Time. 

The  combinations  which  are  observed  in  those  whose  profes- 
sions are  based  on  Time  are,  of  course,  different  in  degree  in  eiich 
case.  Astronomers  require  a  certain  degree  of  at  least  three  phases 
of  Time.  They  should  possess  the  sort  of  time  which  inheres  in 
the  brain  system,  thus  giving  them  the  ah^iJy^^t^o@^g(gi^!^nd  laws 
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and  principles  and  to  enable  them  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect, 
together  with  that  phase  of  time  which  attaches  to  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  events  of  successive  periods,  past  and  to  come.  They 
must  also  exhibit  the  kind  of  time  which  is  evolved  from  the  osseous 
system,  conjoined  with  the  muscular,  the  arithmetical  in  combina- 
tion with  the  mechanical.  Now,  these  three  phases  of  the  faculty 
of  Time  are  found  in  tlic  structures  of  all  good  astronomers,  physi- 
cists, surgeons,  chemists,  architects,  and  those  of  similar  pursuits. 
Examine,  for  example,  the  portraits  of  the  Herschels  (father  and 
son),  Arago,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Encke,  Biela,  Bonati, 
Huyghens,  J.  C.  Adams,  Le  VeiTier,  Professor  Olmsted,  and 
Maria  Mitchell,  all  noted  astronomers.  In  all  these  the  brain  sys- 
tem is  dominant  and  the  muscular  and  osseous  nearly  equal,  while 
the  thoracic  is  in  varying  degrws  in  each.  Sublimity  is  immense 
in  the  physiognomy  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  this  faculty  gave 
him  tlie  capacity  for  comprehending  tlie  grandeur  and  vastness  of 
the  great  systems  of  worlds  in  space.  Good  arithmeticians  and 
physicists  must  also  possess  large  powers  of  computing  Time,  for 
Time  and  Number  or  numerical  calculation  are  synonymous. 
Accordingly,  we  observe  in  the  faces  of  Professor  Hclmholtz,  John 
Tyndall,  Volta,  Ampere,  Oersted,  Professor  Faraday,  Sir  Humphrey 
I^vy,  Liebig,  John  Dalton,  Berzelius,  Gay-Lussae,  Dulong,  Pi*of. 
A.  W.  Hofinann,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Chladni,  and  Sir  William 
Thompson  (all  physicists  in  various  departments  of  physical  science), 
diverse  combinations  of,  at  least,  the  three  forms  of  Time  which  are 
evolved  from  the  action  of  the  brain,  the  muscular,  and  osseous 
systems.  All  good  mathematicians  reveal  in  their  countenances  a 
combination  of  these  same  systems,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  com- 
prehend the  laws  of  number.  And  all  sciences  have,  as  a  basic 
principle,  the  element  of  Time,  for  all  laws  relathig  to  every  science 
whatsoever  are  expressed  either  in  terms  of  Form  or  Number,  or 
both. 

For  purposes  of  musical  composition  there  must  be  a  good 
d^ree  of  the  brain,  the  muscular,  tlie  thoracic,  as  well  as  the 
OK«eous,  systems  to  give  the  several  kinds  of  time  which  are  used 
in  musical  composition.  A  chemist  must  poss(?ss  an  excellent 
osseous  frame  to  give  justness  and  accuracy  to  his  conceptions  of 
quantity  and  number,  while  physicists  who  deal  with  the  elements 
of  air,  water,  ether,  gases,  fluids,  and  minerals  must  possess  a  fine 
sense  of  various  sorts  of  Time  and  a  good  degree  of  the  faculty  of 
Calculation. 

The  faculty  of  Color  has  considerable  effect  xipon  the  sense 
of  Time,  for,  as  I  have  persistently  sliown.  Color  is  as  univci-sal  and 
all-pervading  an  element  in  Nature  as  in  Time ;  hence  it  affects 
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every  material  object.  The  scientist,  naturalist,  and  mathematician 
who  is  deeply  colored  possesses  a  more  decided  and  definite  sense  , 
of  Time  than  he  who  is  pallid  and  greatly  lacking  in  color.  It  is  \ 
true  the  eyes  of  many  good  mathematicians  arc  of  a  bluish  gray, 
but  this  blue  shade  is  a  color  which  shows  coolness,  and  coolness 
is  favorable  to  numerical  calculation.  Yet  scientists,  in  order  to 
excel,  must  inherit  the  Color  sense  in  a  fair  or  large  proportion, 
and  the  more  decided  the  blue  shade  in  the  eye  of  the  matliema- 
tician  the  greater  his  power  as  comijared  to  tlie  one  in  whose  eyes 
the  white  tint  predominates  over  the  blue  sliade. 

Animals  oi'  almost  every  grade  exhibit  various  phases  of  the  j 
time-keeping  sense,  and  in  this  department  naturalists  have  made  ^ 
numerous  investigations  which  have  resulted  in  finding  that  the 
sense  of  Time  is  as  wide-spread  among  the  animal  races  as  among  i 
the  human  races,  and  that  the  sense  of  Time  is  superior  in  the 
higher  races  of  animals  to  tliat  observed  among  the  lower  races  of 
men.    In  the  first  place,  many  animals,  even  of  low  degree,  ex-  j 
hibit  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  time  appointed  for  feeding  ' 
them.    This  results,  probably,  from  the  sensations  arising  in  the 
vegetative  system  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  this,  the  lowest  form 
of  the  Time  sense,  is  common  to  all  animals  who  have  an  appointed 
time  for  eating  and  drinking.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  many 
species  of  animals  and  birds  have  a  certain  set  time  for  meeting 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  are  punctual  in  keeping  the  appointed 
time ;  also  that  they  have  ideas  of  Time  or  rhythm,  number,  order, 
and  succession  of  events.    Dr.  Ijindsay,  from  whose  work  I  obtain 
the  following  facts,  observes  that  lie  has  often  seen  dogs  in  Scotland,  j 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  with  their  masters,  l 
go  without  them  on  tlie  return  of  the  Sabbath  and  remain  the  j 
allotted  time,  seemingly  as  much  benefited  as  if  their  masters  had 
attended  and  "  napped  "  witli  tliem.  Hogg,  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  [ 
relates  an  instance  of  a  Scotch  collie  who,  upon  hearing  his  master  ; 
lament  that  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep  lost,  went,  witfiout 
being  ordered,  in  quest  of  tliem,  and  in  the  dark,  and  collected  the 
whole  seven  hundred ;  and  another  dog.  ov  erhearing  the  day  when 
his  master  was  expected  home,  never  failed  of  going  to  meet  him.  ' 
As  low  down  in  the  scale  of  animal  mind  as  the  ants  we  are  told 
that  they  send  messengers  to  call  up  an  army,  and  communicate 
the  time  for  assembling  at  an  appointed  rendezvous. 

The  capacity  for  meas^wing  time  is  possessed  by  domestic  ani- 
mals, such,  for  example,  as  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  cat, 
and  birds.  These  ci*eatures  note  the  duration  of  time  from  one 
meal  to  the  next,  keep  account  of  their  master*s  meal-times,  and 
have  a  fixed  time  for  rising  and  sleeping.  Many  wqrk  co-operately ; 
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that  is,  in  companies,  as  a  gang  of  human  laborers  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  annual  and  semi-annual  migrations  of  fishes  and  birds 
reveal  a  fine  sense  of  the  time-keeping  faculty,  and  in  this  circum- 
stance the  eftect  of  reason  is  shown,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  bird  species,  for  this  periodic  journey  is  not  undertaken,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  under  the  influence  of  "blind  in- 
stinct," but  is  timed  in  accordance  with  observations  made  of  the 
weatlier,  and  their  hegira  to  other  latitudes  is  made  in  accordance 
with  the  meteorological  conditions  and  not  in  a  "blind  instinctive" 
manner,  else  it  would  take  place  always  upon  the  same  day,  hour, 
and  minute.  An  animal  is  no  more  an  automatic  machine  than  is 
a  man.  We  are  both  limited  by  our  nature  and  environment.  Man 
can  only  do  certain  tilings  in  a  certain  defined  way ;  in  this  respect 
he  is  a  machine  the  same  as  an  animal :  "To  do  more  we  must  be 
more." 

The  above  facts  in  regard  to  the  Time  sense  in  animals  I 
gather  from  a  work  entitled  "  Mind  in  the  Ix)wer  Animals,"  by 
J.  Lauder  Lindsay,  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  indebted  for  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  fads  in  regard  to  the  animal  mind.  I 
have  not  space  to  analyze  minutely  the  origin  of  Time  in  the  ani- 
mal mind,  but  suffice  it  to  say  tliat  they  observe  all  the  pliases  of 
Time  exhibited  by  man,  and  also  possess  the  same  combhiations 
of  Time,  and  the  several  phases  of  this  faculty  appears  in  animal 
forms  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  human  beings. 


ORDER. 

Mental  Ordeb  :  Physical  Ordeb  : 

Derived  from  the  Brain  and  Osseous  I  Derived  from  tlie  Miisrular  and  Thoracic 
Sysiems.  |  Systems. 

Definition  of  Mental  Order, — Precision  in  arrangement  of 
ideas  and  articles;  method,  system,  regularity,  conforming  to  law, 
rule,  and  custom;  a  place  for  everytliing  and  everything  in  its 
place. 

An  excess  makes  one  impractical  through  expending  unneces- 
sary time  in  arranging  and  classifying  ideas  and  materials,  and 
it  engenders  worriment,  fussiness,  and  useless  particularity.  An 
excessive  development  of  Order,  when  perverted  by  nervousness, 
causes  great  suffering  at  the  sight  of  the  slightest  disorder. 

A  deficiency  of  Order  makes  one  unsystematic  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  ideas  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  ci-eates  disorder 
and  slovenliness  in  dress,  and  in  tlic  arrangement  of  furniture, 
books,  etc. ;  also  causes  great  loss  of  time  through  lack  pf  method, 
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system,  and  regularity  in  the  details  of  the  office,  couutiug-house, 
manufactory,  store,  or  home. 

Facial  ami  Bodilij  Signs. — like  all  the  higher  faculties, 
Order  is  a  trait  which  has  its  origin  in  universal  law, — in  the 
movements  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  solar  system ;  hence, 
wc  are  obliged  to  seek  its  signs  in  several  systems  and  forms  of 
the  bodily  organism  of  man, 

Deschiition. — Mental  Order  is  present  where  the  brain  system 
is  dominant  and  the  bones  of  the  forehead  exhibit  a  square  appear- 
ance at  the  sides,  as  seen  in 
the  foreheads  of  Newton 
and  Beethoven.  This  sort 
of  Order  is  closely  related 
to  Time,  and  is  associated 
with  it  ui  the  mental  proc- 
esses of  historians,  scientists, 
geogi'aphers,  physicists,  as- 
tronomers, mathematicians, 

  promoters  of  great  business 

'f^^[..     'fe.  enterprises,  and  naturalists, 

h  '^'^fft^  i-^^i  whom  require  the 

power  to  arrange  in  the 
mind,  in  an  or(/er/// manner, 
tlie  succession  of  events  and 
laws  which  are  related  to 
their  several  pursuits. 
These  classes  of  people 
must  be  able  to  picture 
mentally  the  general  pJau^ 
onler^  or  system^  as  well  as 
the  detail  of  that  which 
en  gages  the  ir  atten  t  ion. 
This  is  what  is  termed 
"Mental  Order."  It  is. 
often  found  associated  withi 
Physical  Order.  , 
Physical  Order  is  re- 
lated to  the  arrangement 
of  substances,  materiali3,j 
machinery,  furniture,  books,  clothing,  etc.,  tilings  more  par- 
ticularly, as  contradistinguished  from  ideas.  A  square-boned 
form  is  the  sign  for  Physical  Order.  Where  this  phase  of  Ordei 
is  exhibited  the  forehead  will  be  square,  and  the  features  set  a|| 

•  By  permisaion  of  Amies  I'ubligbiiig  Co.,  17  Murray  StTMt,  N^w  York  CI^. 
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Bom  In  New  York,  ConppicnouB  facial  alprn.  Order, 
Hhown  by  Hqiiareneas  of  th«  Imnes  nt  tlip  fon-liead  and 
riglit-anelpd  appearance  of  all  the  facial  features.  Tbe 
liiw  of  tlie  fltraiglit  line  and  aiip;le  governs  this  phvBioK- 
nomy.  Tbe  Bieiis  for  the  domestic  faculties  are  large. 
Conscience,  Firmnesa,  Ijove  of  Home,  of  Coantrv,  and 
of  Youneare  manifest;  so  altto  are  Benevolence,  Mirtb- 
f Illness,  Modesty,  Pneumatlvenesa,  Frlendi^blp,  anil 
'Approbation.  AlimentiveneHx  Isnot  large.  Thcmental, 
or  Drain  and  nervous  system,  is  doniluaiit.  The  curving 

fnw,  fnll,  convex  eyes,  and  form  of  the  nose  annoance 
iterary  cajiaoity.  In  the  nose  the  signs  for  Hope, 
Analysis,  Ideality,  Mental  Imitation,  Hublimlty,  Con- 
strue live  ness.  Veneration,  Kxecuti veneris,  andK'elf-will 
are  large.   Form,  Hize,  Locality,  Meniorv  of  Events, 


Language.  Time,  Onler, 
exceedingly  weU  defined. 

conrageoiu, 

sympathetic,  and  pbilautbroplc  woman. 


Prescience,  Cre<lenciTene«8j 

all  exceedingly 
Tl)e  portrait  of  a  moilext,  intt^Uectual, 


Reason,  and  Intuition  are  : 


ORDER. 
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right  angles,  and  a  precise  and  square  arrangement  of  the  bones 
of  the  body  will  be  observed.  Tlie  shoulders  square,  and  the  steps 
measured  and  uniform  in  movement  like  tlie  i>endulum  of  a  clock. 
Where  these  two  sorts  of  Order  are  associated  the  sense  of  Order  i^s 
excellent. 

Every  part  of  the  body,  by  its  orderly  arrangement,  assists 
man  in  the  comprehension  and  use  of  the  element  of  Order  in 
his  pursuits,  yet  it  is  more  decidedly  expressed  by  the  dominance 
of  the  brain  form  and  of  the  bony  form  than  by  tlie  others.  The 
ovoid  form  being  the  ana- 
loofue  of  the  infantoid  or 
primitive  shape  is  the  orig- 
inafor  or  beginner  of  the 
ideas  of  systems  and  plans; 
while  the  more  perfected 
or  angular,  rcctiform  shape 
of  the  bony  system  is  the 
analogue  of  precision, — of 
orderly  arrangement  of 
mhstancesy  as  illustrated  by 
the  rectangular  form  of 
the  mineral  crystal,  of 
which  the  bone  is  mainly 
pomposed. 

The  squareness  of  the 
osseous  system  causes  its 
possessor  to  be  orderly  and 
methodical  by  virtue  of  his 
formation,  and  this  forma- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the 
forehead  has  given  rise  to 
the  phrenological  error  and 
assumption  that  this  pecu- 
liarity is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  organ " 
composed  of  brain-matter, 
bulging  out  at  this  partic- 
ular spot  Now,  the  good 
observer  can  just  as  well 
find  the  indication  of  the  presence  of  Physir:il  Order  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  JirAf  joint  of  an?/  finger  as  by  an  examination  of  the 
forehead,  for  an  orderly  i>erson  will  present  f^quarenp^s  of  the  Itoncs 
of  the  finger  as  well  as  squareness  ol'  the  bones  of  the  foreliead. 
In  this  case  we  should  be  just  as  well  wananted  in  asserting  tliat 
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Fig.  115.— BARON  CrVTER.  rNATTRALIST.  AUTHOB, 
Lkctukbr.  ) 

Born  in  AlHnoc;,  t76B.  rmisptcuoun  racial  Blgn, 
Onier,  fthown  by  MjuareiK'M  of  tlie  ImneB  of  the  1ii-ad, 
ami  a  [irei'iH<>,  orilerlv,  and  ri|flit-aiiKli-d  appearance  of 
all  the  featurrn  of  tne  face.  ThiH  reniarkalilc  counte- 
nance revealfone  of  tbe  most  eminent  hiMtoriciU  clmrac- 
ler«.  The  douiestic  nature  in  hielilyiteveloped,  (^m- 
scicntioufneww,  Finnneiw,  I'atrintlsm.  llenevoleii  ce, 
Ix>ve  of  Home  I»ve  of  ^oniij:,  Mtrthfnlnesa,  Apjno- 
butiveneHH,  and  Friendship  arc  well  deflned.  Self- 
eMtecni  iH  not  iarjie;  Amativenew*.  normal.  The  nose 
in  biRh,  lonK,  wide,  lK>ny,  and  broad  on  the  Iwu  k  ;  in  it 
arv  the  piRns  fur  Analyniit.  Mental  Imitation.  Snhlinii'y. 
Idealitv  t'onstructivenesi*.  Veneration,  Execiitivene», 
and  Hell-will  most  unc<immonly  prominent.  Form  iind 
Size  are  extnwirdinarily  iHr^e.  Ho  greiitlv  developed 
were  these  faculties  that  he  could,  by  insiwction  of  a 
finoXX  prntnberaiK-e  on  a  law  or  a  tooth,  tell  to  whi<  h 
specipH  of  animal  they  boloneed.  The  superciliary 
nii;u-fs  arc  wide,  and  ftive  evidenee  of  artistic  talent. 
He  was  a  line  •Iranel'tsman.  Calculation  is  lai^;  bo, 
al*o,  are  Olmervation,  I/)calitv,  I'rewience.  Onler. 
lAnt:nai;e,  Time,  .Music,  and  Reason.  The  sipin  for 
Intuition  and  Memory  of  Kvetits  are  wonderfully  mani- 
fest. AltOKether  a  perfect  specimeD  of  a  "  tborough- 
bre<l "  mail. 
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this  peculiar  formation  of  the  finger  was  caused  by  hrain-matter, 
as  we  are  to  assume  and  assert  this  of  the  forehead  These  square 
ap].)earanccs  both  of  brain  and  finger  are  derived  from  the  same 
source,  viz.,  from  a  square  formation  of  the  bones;  and  squareness 
of  the  bones  gives  rise  to  that  sort  of  Order  which  is  used  and 
required  in  all  scientific  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

Order,  like  Time,  is  derived  primarily,  as  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend it,  from  the  regular  order  of  the  solar  system,  and  all  the 
principles  observable  in  that  system  inhere  in  every  atom  of  organ- 
izt^d  matter,  and  come  up  into  man's  oi^nism  along  with  the 
primitive  elements  of  which  he  Is  composed.  Tliis  is  how  we  get 
the  faculty  of  Order;  and  thus  we  have  the  two  very  distinct  kinds 
of  Order  which  show  themselves  very  plainly  in  the  form  of  man 
as  well  as  in  the  acts  of  man,  and  his  form  and  acts  will  be  found 
to  agree  in  every  instance. 

The  round-built,  muscular  person  exhibits  a  different  sort  of 
Order  from  those  previously  described,  while  the  vegetative  indi- 
vidual possesses  and  exhibits  less  than  the  others.  The  round- 
formed  man  exhibits  his  Order  by  regular,  automatic  revolutions, 
by  circular  and  circuitous  motions.  A  free,  round  body  in  revolv- 
ing, continues  to  move  in  circles,  and  never  revolves  over  the  same 
space,  but  moves  in  a  spiml  circle;  hence,  round-built  persons  ate 
never  as  angular  and  precise  in  their  arrangement  of  thoughts 
and  things  as  are  the  higher  formations.  The  sort  of  Order 
exhibited  by  the  round,  muscular  person  is  adapted  to  art-works 
and  to  the  comprehension  of  natural  or  primitive  laws,  and  where 
a  good  brain  system  is  conjoined  with  the  former  we  find  the 
abUity  to  comprehend  and  illustrate  tlie  order  of  revolving  bodies,  as 
in  astronomy  and  in  mechanical  principles;  also  the  order  of  cycles 
and  circles, — of  recurring  periods  of  time,  weather,  seasons,  etc. 
Many  of  our  best  historians  exhibit  this  formation  and  thus  show 
the  use  of  this  combination  in  art,  for  this  class  of  writing  is  an  art 
mainly. 

Where  the  muscular  system  is  the  dominant  system,  and  the 
brain  system  snbdominant,  in  an  individual,  he  will  use  the  sort 
of  time  required  in  music,  in  marching,  in  waltzing,  and  in  those 
free,  revolving  movements  of  the  body  tohich  require  periodic 
automatism,  unlike  the  angular  movements  which  the  square-built 
man  exhibits. 

System  is  Order  on  a  large  scale,  as,  for  example,  the  compre- 
hension of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  solar  system  or  the 
orderly  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  fauna  and  flora  by 
naturalists.  Order  leads  one  to  be  exact  in  the  detail  and  minutiie 
of  placing  things,  both  great  and  small;  while  system  lays  out  the 
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ground  or  fundamental  plan,  laws,  or  motions,  and  the  smaller 
details  are  elaborated  and  supplied  by  otbei's.  And  this  accounts 
for  the  apparent  discrepancy  (as  it  seems  to  some)  of  those  persons 
who  are  skillful  in  planning  and  an-anging  broad  schemes  of  work 
and  business,  or  in  classihcation,  but  neglect  the  details.  This 
class  of  minds  possess  system  without  order.  System  requires  tlic 
use  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  Order  yet  lack  System,  and  work  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  trivialities  and  petty  details,  being  wholly  unable 
to  originate  or  put  in  use  a  broad  and  comprehensive  system 
of  action. 

Neariy  all  persons,  except  the  purely  vegetative,  possess  a 
certain  degree  of  more  than  one  sort  of  Order,  for  the  combina- 
tion of  brain,  bone  and  muscle  produces  one  sort,  while  another 
kmd  is  shown  where  the  bony  system  is  predominant,  tlie  brain 
system  second,  and  the  muscular  system  third  in  the  degree  of 
development.  Another  phase  of  Order  is  exhibited  where  tlie 
muscular  system  stands  first,  the  brain  second,  and  the  bony 
system  third.  This  combination  is  a  good  one  fer  singers  and 
acrobato.  The  fii^t  mentioned  is  found  among  astronomers  and 
certain  classes  of  scientists;  while  the  second  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  sort  of  Order  observed  in  mechanicians. 

The  presence  and  effect  of  Order  is  apimrent  in  all  of 
Xahire's  operations:  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons;  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  seed-time  and  harvest;  in  the  time  for  leaf,  bud, 
flower,  and  fiiiit;  in  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter;  in  the  order  shown  in  the  evolution  of  man, — in  his 
embryotic  life,  then  in  his  birth,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  old 
age,  and  then  probably  re-birth  in  another  sphere,  and  still  farther 
e\'olufion  and  progress  there,  for,  if  we  observe  the  progressive  tend- 
encies of  Nature  we  must  become  fully  convinced  that  nothing  stops 
or  comes  to  a  standstill.  Order  is  not  only  "  Heaven's  first  law," 
but  it  must  be  the  law  of  all  who  desire  success  in  anything. 
Even  idiots  have  been  known  to  exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of 
Order  and  of  its  associated  faculty.  Music,  of  which  "Blind  Tom" 
was  an  illustration.  It  is  related  of  a  savage  or  wild  man,  dis- 
covered in  a  forest  in  France,  that  he  could  not  hear  to  see  a 
chair  or  other  article  of  furniture  out  of  place,  and  when  he  found 
anything  in  a  different  position  from  that  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  it,  he  immediately  arose  and  arranged  it  in  its 
wonted  place. 

The  automatic  movement  of  the  fingers  in  playing  musical 
instruments  is  an  exemplification  of  the  effect  of  Order, — muscular 
Order;    for,  after  repeated  exercise  of  the  fingers  in  a  musical 
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composition,  the  player  can  reproduce  the  same  exercise  mainly 
through  the  automatic  action  of  the  fingers,  which  ibllow  the  same 
order  of  succession  as  when  guided  by  the  notes.  This  form  of 
Order  is  best  observed  where  the  muscular  system  is  dominant 
Many  pei-sons  with  a  good  bony  form,  and  orderly  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  books,  clothes,  and  furniture,  lack  the  ability  to  play  by 
rote  unless  the  notes  are  in  sight.  This  defect  arises  from  a  lack 
of  that  degree  and  quality  of  muscidar  development  which  gives 
the  ability  to  express  automatic  Order. 

Many  persons  possess  Order  to  the  degree  that  would  justiiy 
one  in  designating  them  "painfully  orderly."  This  is  apparent  in 
many  housewives,  who  are  so  exact  and  fussy  as  to  make  a  visit  to 
them  anything  but  an  enjoyment,  as  they  seem  to  be  greatly 
pained  at  even  a  momentary  displacement  of  chairs,  furniture,  or 
other  articles,  and  pass  all  their  time  during  the  visit  in  putting  in 
order  every  book,  tidy,  chair,  and  article  used  by  their  guests. 
Such  women  make  home  anything  but  happy  to  their  family  and 
friends.  M^en  the  nervous  system  of  this  class  of  people  becomes 
disordered,  the  result  is  quite  painful,  causing  great  suffering  at 
the  least  disorder,  and  rendering  its  subjects  almost  insane.  Some 
men,  too,  possess  this  "painful"  degree  of  Order,  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  in  whom  this  faculty  was  30  excessive  as  to  cause  him  to 
paint  the  shape  of  his  saws,  hatchets,  iiles,  and  other  tools,  upon 
the  wall  against  which  they  were  hung,  for  fear  a  stranger  might 
use  them  and  not  replace  them  on  their  accustomed  nails.  This 
plan  he  adopted  to  insure  perfect  order. 

The  cultivation  of  this  trait  is  very  essential.  It  can  be  de- 
veloped in  youth  by  a  quiet  ]iersistency  on  the  part  of  parents,  in 
the  house  and  store.  Childitm  should  be  compelled  to  bang  up 
their  clothes  before  retiring,  and  fold  and  put  away  everything 
they  use;  and  parents  who  take  this  task  upon  themselves  are 
censurable,  for  such  a  course  not  only  weakens  the  faculty  of 
Order,  but  teaches  children  to  be  indifferent  to  their  parents' 
welfare.  Neglect  in  the  cultivation  of  Order  in  childhood  inca- 
pacitates men  and  women  for  many  useful  pursuits.  There  is  no 
business,  either  mental  or  manual,  but  requires  a  large  exercise  of 
Order,  In  the  school,  store,  factory,  office,  and  counting-house,  it 
is  most  essential,  as  well  as  in  the  home.  The  time  lost  by  care- 
less slatterns  in  looking  for  what  is  mislaid  is  often  sufficient  to 
do  their  entire  work.  Things  that  are  habitually  mislaid  never 
get  the  proper  care  through  l)cing  inappropriately  placed.  They 
are  put  in  positions  where  they  receive  injury.  Books,  clothes, 
and  tools  left  out-of-doovs  get  wet  and  are  injured,  or  are  carried 
away  by  dishonest  persons,  and  every  article  left  pjit  of  its  proper 
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place  deteriorates  in  some  way  by  such  neglect;  hence,  Order 
represents  time,  labor,  and  money,  wliile  disorder  consumes  all  of 
these  by  its  destructive  tendencies. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  wonderful  evidences  of  the  reign 
of  law  by  system  and  order  in  detail  is  exhibited  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  and  is  illustrated  in 
the  human  face.  Each  bone  and  muscle  is  so  placed  as  to  give 
the  most  action  with  the  least  amount  of  resistance  or  friction. 
Every  organ  is  always  placed  in  nearly  the  same  position  in  ever}'- 
body,  and  always  so  placed  as  to  assist  other  organs  in  contiguity 
with  it.  In  the  face,  the  signs  of  character  and  of  function  present 
the  same  peculiarities.  The  compreliensive  system  or  outlay  of 
the  entire  man  (which  at  the  same  time  epitomizes  the  entire 
universe)  is,  in  the  face,  made  manifest.  The  order  of  arrangement 
in  the  face  of  the  signs  of  faculties  and  functions  is  also  proof  of 
the  theory  of  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  animal  and  human 
mind.  The  localizing  of  all  these  signs  discovered  by  me,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  physiognomical  research  systematized 
and  simplified,  is  indeed  a  revelation,  and  one  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  young  and  old — learned  and  unlearned ;  yet  without 
order  in  the  placing  of  these  signs  there  would  be  neither  sense 
nor  use  in  learning  them.  The  order  of  development  of  the  five 
systems  and  their  signs  is  observed,  first,  in  the  vegetative  or 
primitive  system,  and  forms  the  basis  for  higher  development. 
Next  succeeding  this  system  comes  the  breathing  and  circulatory 
powers,  together  with  all  the  mentality  which  high  breathing 
powers  originate.  Then  follow  the  signs  for  muscle, — for  art, 
literature,  and  architecture;  next,  the  bony  system  begins  to  show 
its  action  by  signs  which  cannot  be  ignored,  so  patent  are  they  to 
all  observers.  The  perfected  brain,  the  latest  and  highest  achieve- 
ment of  evolution,  arises  from  this  combined  j'^tt/sical  btuie,  and 
this  is  sustained  and  nourished  by  the  action  and  quality  of  the 
blood-making  mechanism,  for  blood  is  the  food  of  the  brain,  and 
without  a  good  manufactory  for  this  element  a  brain  is  of  little 
account  to  its  possessor.  All  these  functions  and  tlieir  associated 
signs  display  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  dominance  of  Order. 

The  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  solar  system  is  indeed 
evidence  of  what  the  Creator  can  do  on  a  large  scale,  and  seems 
wonderful  when  we  contemplate  the  magnificence  and  complexity 
of  the  laws  involved  in  its  operation  ;  but  to  me  the  wonder  is  a 
thousandfold  increased  when  I  observe  in  the  small  space  allotted 
to  the  human  face  the  illustration  and  exposition  of  all  the  hiws^ 
principles,  properties^  and  qnaUties  which  permeate  and  control 
this  vast  system;  truly,  a  macrocosm  within  a  microcosm! 
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Poets  have  appreciated  this  great  scientific  fact,  and  one  in  a 
poetic  spirit  has  wrought  out  tliis  idea  in  a  single  verse.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  tells  us  that 


"Since  God  collected  and  resumed  in  man. 
The  flrmamcDts,  the  strata,  and  the  lights. 
Fish,  fowl,  and  beast,  and  insect, — all  their  trains 
Of  various  life,  cauglit  back  upon  his  arms, 
Bc-orgaaized  and  constituted  man, 
The  luicrocoam,  the  adding  up  of  worka." 


The  reason  wliy  I  consider  the  faculty  of  Order  in  this  place- 
following  the  faculty  of  Time  and  preceding  the  consideration  of 
the  faculty  of  Calculation  or  Number — is  because  Order  is  a  neces- 
sary and  natural  ally  to  both  these  faculties^  and  also  because  it  is 
a  trait  derived  from  the  brain,  osseous,  thoracic,  and  muscular  j 
systems  mainly, — all  high  systems.    Again,  one  sign  of  Order  is  | 
found  in  the  squareness  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  bone  of  the  i 
forehead,  and  another  by  the  width,  height,  and  fine  quality  of  the  I 
frontal  brain. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  a  reason  for  the  location  and  order 
of  arrangement  of  all  things  related  to  man,  and  the  more  nearly  j 
these  accord  with  natural  law  and  classification,  the  more  nearly  is 
"Heaven's  first  law"  observed.  Our  faculties  are  so  arranged 
that  the  powers  to  discern  and  discover  everything  pertaining  to 
man  are  placed  in  such  order  as  will  best  assist  this  purpose. 

Tlie  discoveiy  of  scientific  physiognomy  was  so  ordered  that  it 
should  come  in  an  age  whicli  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
comprehend  and  apply  its  truths.  Had  it  been  discovered  and 
formulated  in  the  "dark  ages,"  the  faggot  and  gibbet  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  portion  of  the  man  or  woman  who  had 
tlie  temerity  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  and  the  same  may  be  said  I 
of  all  modem  inventions  and  scientific  discoveries. 


"The  man  is  thought  a  knave  or  fool, 

Or  bigot  plotting  crime. 
Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his  race. 

Is  wiser  than  his  time. 
For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distill. 

For  htm  the  axe  he  bared ; 
For  liim  the  gibbet  sliall  be  built, 

For  liim  the  stake  prepared. 
Him  sliall  tlie  scorn  and  wrath  of  men 

Pursue  with  deadly  aim, 
And  malice,  envy,  spite,  and  lies 

Shall  desecrate  his  name. 
But  truth  sliall  conquer  at  the  last, 

For  round  and  round  wc  run  ; 
And  ever  the  riglit  comes  uppermost. 

And  ever  is  justice  done.  — Mackat- 
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Thus  we  see  that  Order  is  a  universal  principle  in  the  evolution 
of  society  and  governments,  as  well  as  iu  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms. 

In  former  ages,  physiognomy  was  termed  the  "  black  art," 
and  its  expounders  were  proscribed  by  law.  So  recent  as  the  reign 
of  King  George  II,  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  physiognomists 
was  worded  thus:  "  All  persons  pretending  to  have  skill  in  physi- 
ognomy are  included  among  those  offenders  who  are  deemed 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  As  such  they  are  liable  to  be  publicly 
whipped  or  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  until  the  next  Sessions, 
or  any  less  time,  and  after  whipping  or  commitment  they  may  be 
jKissed  to  their  last  legal  settlement  or  birtliplace ;  and,  moreover,' 
the  Justice  may  sentence  them  to  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  six 
months."  The  reader  will  conclude  from  the  above  law  in  regard 
to  this  science,  that  a  systematized  method  brought  forward  under 
such  laws  as  the  above  would  have  probably  resulted  in  the  pun- 
ishment oi  its  promoters.  Under  the  ordering  of  an  overruling 
power  this  was  delayed  imtil  this  era,  wherein  all  scientific  ideas  are 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  every  civilized 
country  and  their  expounders  protected  by  law.  Not  only  has 
this  science  made  great  advances,  but  other  sciences  liave  developed 
which  have  materially  assisted  the  advancement  of  physiognomy. 
Among  them  I  may  mention  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  evolution.  Until  these  and  other  sciences  had  been  elabo- 
rated to  their  present  degree  of  development,  the  sdenfific  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  face  and  its  associate  character  could  not  have 
been  brought  forward  on  its  present  basis. 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  law  of  <yi'derJy  progress  governs  the 
advance  of  human  knowledge,  and  nothing  has  been  more  potent 
in  this  direction  than  the  discovery  of  laws  in  every  department 
of  science. 

The  faculty  of  Order  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  human 
family,  although  very  feebly  manifested  iu  savage  and  undeveloped 
races. 

It  is  exhibited  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  many  animals  and 
insects.  Most  especially  is  it  shown  by  bees,  wasps,  ants,  and 
birds.  In  these  creatures,  as  in  man,  it  is  associated  with  a  sense 
of  Time  and  Number,  both  as  regards  their  sense  of  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  orderly  succession  of  the  seasons,  as  sliown  by  the  mi- 
gration of  birds  and  in  the  building  of  nests,  dams,  and  dens  as 
defenses  against  the  coming  winter;  and  .here  the  faculties  of 
Time,  Number,  and  Order  are  associated  with  Constructiveness, 
just  as  in  man,  whose  architectural  skill  requires  this  peculiar 
combination. 
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Dr.  Lindsay  tells  us: — 

Animals  possess  a  great  degree  of  method,  syBtera,  and  classification, 
as  is  shown  by  the  arrangement  of  their  numbers  into  classes,  ranks,  and 
castes,  and  by  tlie  attempts  of  tlieir  leaders  to  substitute  oriier  rorconfusion 
in  great  crises  and  in  panies.  The  republican  form  of  government  exists  in 
a  most  orderly  form  among  ants,  while  bees  have  organized  a  monarcbicil 
order  of  government, and  divide  their  n(iml>ers  into  a  reigning  sovcreij^n,— 
the  qneen-bee, — soldiers,  workers,  gnards,  nurses,  etc.,  titus  showing  a  com- 
prehension of  law,  order,  method,  and  systcno. 

The  higher  animals  also  ol)serve  method  and  order  in  the 
division  of  numhers  into  flocks  and  lierds.  They  have  acknowl- 
•edged  lcadci*s  and  follow  them  implicitly.  Order  in  detail  is  shown 
in  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  nests  and  dams,  in  the  cells  of 
the  bee  and  wasp,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  ant  and  mole,  wliicli 
last  is  a  beautiful  s|>ecimcn  of  architectural  symmetiy  and  order, 
while  the  order  and  system  observed  in  the  nest  of  the  "geometric 
spider"  is  as  |K?rfect  in  its  proportion  as  anytliing  constmcted  by 
man.  The  muler  may  have  imbibed  the  notion  that  all  these  or- 
derly acts  arc  done  under  the  effect  of  "blind  instinct,"  a  term  the 
old  scliool  of  metaphysicians  were  fond  of  applying  to  animals,  but 
when  it  is  known  that  all  classes  of  insects  and  animals  oitcn  make 
mistakes  .of  judgment  in  construction  and  take  their  buildings 
apart  and  rebuild  them  in  a  more  useful  and  convenient  manner, 
it  is  at  once  proven  that  jtuhjment  and  reason  liave  guided  them, 
and  that,  like  man,  their  judf^mcnt  is  sometimes  faulty,  which  they 
amend,  as  he  docs,  by  exporieiicc  and  oxijeriraent.  Sufficient  has 
here  been  said  to  show  that  nearly  all  classes  and  races  of  animals 
possess  a  large  share  of  method,  system,  and  order,  both  mental 
and  physical,  and  that  the  mtme  phases  of  order  are  displayed  by 
animals  whose  structure  corresponds  to  that  of  men  of  similar  form 
and  similar  anatomical  development. 

Tliose  in  whom  the  vogctative  system  and  form  are  dominant 
manifest  a  comparatively  fecjble  comprehension  of  Order.  They 
seem  to  keep  things  in  a  confused  heap,  and  make  veiy  odd  and 
incongruous  mixtures  of  articles.  Their  ideas  and  language  also 
lack  Order,  and  in  conversation  they  interject  all  sorts  of  incon- 
sistent remarks,  without  regard  to  their  applicability.  I  have  re- 
marked the  action  of  many  honsrwives  in  wliom  this  system  pre- 
dominates, and  have  been  quite  ama'/cd  in  observing  them  put 
their  house  to  riglits  by  storing  away  together,  in  all  sorts  of 
closets  and  corners,  articles  wliicli  an  orderly  housekeeper  would 
never  dream  of  putting  togiitlief.  Yet  the  rooms  at  times  would 
appear  in  perfect  order,  especially  if  company  was  expected,  but 
if  a  closet-door  opened  uncxi>ertedly  quite  a  museum  would  be  ex 
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posed  to  the  visitor's  gaze.  Vegetative  people  in  their  thoughts 
andact8  seem  to  "wobble"  about,  and  are  uncertain,  unstable, 
and  confused  in  their  plans  and  movements.  There  seems  no 
fixity  of  purpose,  because  they  are  composed  mainly  of  fluid  ma- 
terial, and,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  they  are  ever  shifting  and 
never  definite;  hence,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  high  phase  of 
either  Order  or  Time  in  those  in  whom  the  vegetative  system  is 
supreme.  Yet,  even  in  this  class  of  peKons,  Order  can  be  very 
much  strengthened  by  commencing  early  with  them,  and  insisting 
upon  their  having  a  place  for  eveiything  and  compelling  them  to 
regard  this  law. 

The  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  Order  is  essential  to  all  the 
higher  mental  powers.  In  combination  with  Calculation,  Time, 
and  Jteason,  it  assists  the  astronomer  and  mathematician.  Com- 
bined with  Constructiveness,  Weight,  Form,  and  Size,  it  aids  the 
operations  of  the  mechanic  and  artist  With  Language,  Memory 
of  Events,  Observation,  Constructiveness,  Jjocality,  and  Time, 
it  is  the  ally  of  the  historian  and  editor.  Associated  with  Music, 
Oalculation,  Time,  Constructiveness,  Intuition,  and  Ideality,  it  is  a 
valuable  assistant  to  the  composer.  To  the  natiu'alist,  teacher,  s(^i- 
entist,  mechanic,  chemist,  and  physicist.  Order  is  most  essential. 
No  high  pureuit  can  succeed  with  deficient  Order,  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  in  an  orderly  manner,  as  well  as  the  placing  and 
classifying  of  substances  and  articles,  demands  a  good  degree  of 
this  faculty.  Form,  Size,  and  Locality,  where  they  are  well  devel- 
oped, assLst  deficient  Order  and  compensate  one  measurably  for 
such  deficiency. 

The  preceding  statements  show  the  origin  and  action  of  this 
high  and  useful  trait.  The  higher  an  organism  has  evolved,  the 
mote  Order  it  exhibits;  and  the  lower  the  organism  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  the  less  accurate,  precise,  periodic,  and  orderly  is  it  in  its 
habits,  methods,  and  movements. 

The  numerous  signs,  togetlier  with  the  very  diverse  origin  of 
the  several  phases  of  Order,  as  above  described,  very  mateiially  en- 
larges the  phrenological  notions  in  regard  to  this  faculty  and  its 
single  cranial  sign. 


Aristotle  lays  down  the  general  principle  of  tlie  Pythagoreans  in  the  following 
terms :  "Niiipber,"  he  says,  "Is,  according  to  them,  the  esteneeof  all  things,  and  the 
orgaaization  of  the  Universe  in  its  various  determinations  is  an  harmonious  system 
of  nnmbers  and  their  relations."* 

Definition. — The  science  of  numbers  or  computation  ;  capacity 
for  numerical  calculation ;  ability  to  keep  accounts  and  understand 
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numerical  relations ;  skill  in  the  arts  of  counting ;  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division;  memory  of  dates,  figures, 
and  numbers. 

An  excess  of  this  power  is  rarely  met  with,  and,  when  it  is,  we 
find  that  it  is  usually  the  compensation  for  some  very  serious 
deficiency  in  some  other  department  of  mentahty.  Where  the 
mind  dwells  too  much  upon  calculation,  to  the  exclusion  of  ever}- 

thing  else,  the  character 
loses  a  great  deal  of  general 
power,  and  the  other  facul- 
ties become  weakened 
through  want  of  use,  and 
the  mind  is  turned  into  a 
mere  calculating  machine. 
We  rarely  find,  however, 
such  excessive  action  of 
this  faculty.  It  more  often 
needs  cultivation  than  re- 
straint 

A  deficieiicy  causes 
one  to  be  .  inaccurate  in  his 
count,  reckoning,  and  ac- 
counts; dull  and  slow  in 
arithmetic,  and  unable  to 
keep  the  date  or  number 
of  anything  in  the  mind 
correctly.  Calculation  is 
easily  cultivated  by  persist- 
ent efforts,  for  here  Nature 
assists  by  dividing  up  every- 
thing in  sight. 

Facial  and  Bodily 
Signs.  —  The  most  pro- 
nounced facial  sign  of  Cal- 
culation is  shown  by  the 
space  observed  between  the 
outer  terminus  of  the  eyebrow  and  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  This 
peculiarity  of  formation  causes  the  eyebrow  to  flex  upward  and 
tend  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ear.  This  sign  is  found  most 
decided  in  the  faces  of  the  muscular  races,  and  of  those  who  possess 
not  only  large  arithmetical  calculation,  but  also  a  shrewd,  craftv, 
cunning,  politic,  tactful,  and  worldly  disposition.  The  Mongolian 
i-ace  and  face  well  illustrate  this  form  and  phase  of  numerical 
talent.    The  Celtic  races  also  exhibit  the  mental  aspect  of  thii 
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B<irn  at  Pisa,  1564.  Conspicuous  fattinl  BfRn.  Calcu- 
lation, xbown  by  width  lietwecu  tlie  outer  ternilnas  of 


tbe  eyebrow  and  the  outer  ansle  of  tlic  eye.  Tbe  law 
of  the  Htriiigbt  line,  Bquare.  anti  cul)e  Kovems  thifi  face. 
The  (Quality  of  this  suujeet  u  very  bi)(h  and  Color  den ue. 


The  iloniestlc  and  moral  BiEiis  are  larfte.  Altbough  par- 
tially bidden  t>y  tbe  lieard  and  moustache,  the  8tiper- 
Btructiire  tells  us  this  Is  correct   Kucha  nose  and  fore- 


head inuHt  bave  a  superior  Teeetatlve  base  from  wbicb 
to  draw  their  power.  Itenevuience,  hove  of  Home  and 
Country  can  be  seen  and  are  targe.  The  mouth,  by  its 
alse,  announces  good  alinientlve  capacity.  Tbe  nose  b 
long,  lai^.  high,  broad,  and  bony.  In  It  the  signs  for 
Jdeiulty,  Mental  Imitation,  AiialvslB,  Sublimity,  Con- 
BtrucCivene!«s,  Acquisitiveness^  Veneration,  and  Self- 
will  are  large.  Size,  Form,  Language,  Obserration, 
~  lalitv,  Weight  and  Calcalatlon  are  uncommonly  de- 
aped.  Mental  Order,  shown  by  aquareness  of  the 
foreiieail,  la  most  deddcil,  while  Reason  and  Intuition 
show  the  hfgtaestdegree  of  development  Altngetber  a 
physiognomy  of  transcendent  power  and  sclentlflo 
[>eauty. 
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&culty.  Like  Order  and  Time,  there  are  several  manifestations  of 
this  trait.  The  osseous  individual  reveals  a  phase  of  Calculation 
different  from  that  which  distinguishes  the  muscular  man,  Tlie 
kind  of  Calculation  exhibited  by  tlie  former  is  more  purely  mental 
and  assists  him  in  mechanical  pursuits,  wliile  tlie  latter  is  the 
artistic  form ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pliase  of  Calculatiou  which  can 
estimate  numbers  and  weights  by  sight  and  by  lifting. 

Description. — OIcu- 
Iiition  is  a  general  and 
universal  principle;  hence 
its  signs  are  exhibited  in 
tlie  higher  developments 
of  the  osseous  and  brain 
systems  in  a  diflused  and 
general  manner,  rather 
than  by  any  single  local, 
facial  sign.  A  face  distin- 
[;inshed  by  squareness  of 
the  bones,  with  the  features 
at  light  angles  and  width 
between  tlie  eyes,  reveals 
capacity  for  mental  arith- 
metic, and  of  understanding 
the  relations  of  figures  with 
fornij  also  cai>acity  for 
pomprehending  geometric 
forms  in  combination  with 
mechanical  principles. 
Where  the  brain  is  large 
i^nd  of  good  or  fine  quality, 
combined  with  a  good  en- 
dowment of  square  bones, 
a  high  d^ree  of  geometric 
calculation  is  present,  and 
talent  for  trigonometry  and 
mensuration  will  be  shown. 

The  muscular  form  in  excess  gives  the  combination  for  pure 
calculation,  but,  when  accompanied  by  a  good  degree  of  the  brain 
system  and  fair  development  of  bone,  it  manifests  talent  for  mathe- 
tnatics  and  for  calculations  of  the  relations  of  circular  forms  and 
nnrober. 

The  sign  for  numerical  calculation  observed  in  the  formation 
of  the  terminus  of  the  eyebrow  being  most  decided  where  the  mus- 
cular system  is  dominant  is  an  excellent  proof  of  its  muscular 
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Bom  atTiirln,  1736.  OonsptcnouB  facial  algn,  Calru- 
l&tliin.  The  law  of  the  curve  and  square  f^vems  this 
facf.  The  slfrns  for  Firmnetw,  Conscieiice,  Ijove  of 
Home,  of  Country,  and  of  YounR  are  well  defined ;  so, 
also,  are  Bcnfvolfnce.  Friendship,  Pnonmativpnrwt, 
Mirtlifulness, Amatlveness,  Atiprohutlon,  Banativenew, 
Modesty,  an<l  Force.  Allmentiveness  and  Hilintlvenew) 
are  normaL  In  the  nose,  which  is  arched,  Ions,  hlfrh, 
brond,  iHiny,  and  tnu»«(ru]ar,  we  And  .til  of  the  signs  of 
mental  n-eatneas.  Hope,  Aimlyeis,  Mental  Imitation, 
Human  M.iture,  Ideality,  t^uhlimity.  Construction,  and 
AcqolsittTenesH  are  all  very  laree ;  while  the  tignB  for 
Executjreness.  Veneration,  and  8elf-will  are  pre-eini- 


The  region  about  the  eyes  and  Interciliary  space 
Form.  Size,  Observation,  Weif[iit,  and 


nent. 

Is  noteworthy. 

Locality  are  well  defined.  Oalcnlatlon  is  of  the'highevt 
order;  'while  Mental  Order,  Rcanon,  and  Intuition  ace 
wonderfully  develiiped.  Ttie  writinpi  of  de  Lagrange 
are  not  only  of  the  htKhost  mnthematieal  value,  but  nre 
elegantlv  written  an(l presented.  Ue  well  de«erveii  the 
title  nf  a  "Inmlnary  of  matbetnatlcal  science."  A  noble 
and  beautiful  physiognomy. 
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origin.  It  also  explodes  the  phrenological  error  that  this  indication 
is  caused  by  a  "cranial  organ"  or  accumulation  of  "biuin-matter" 
at  this  place.  The  phrenological  idea  of  "organs"  wliich  are  said 
to  be  observable  on  the  outside  of  the  skull  is  giving  way  to  recent 
discoveries  of  "  brain  areas  or  tracts "  of  the  internal  cerebral 
structure,  wherein  are  located  the  centres  of  motion  or  of  impulse, 
wliicli  act  with  and  for  the  several  bodily  organs  and  functions. 
The  faculty  of  Speech,  for  example,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt,  has  its  representative  in  a  certain  ai'ea  of  the 
brain,  but  it  is  not  situated  behind  the  eyeball,  pushing  the  eye 
outward  and  forward,  as  phrenology  asserts.  The  sign  for  articu- 
late speech,  it  is  true,  is  shown  in  the  face  by  prominent  eyes,  also 
by  tlie  sliape  of  the  mouth,  lips,  and  eai-s;  but  this  same  faculty  can 
just  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  be  discerned  by  the  finger  or  finger- 
nail of  those  in  whom  the  muscular  system  is  dominant,  for  the 
reason  that  Language  and  Calculation  are  both  best  developed  in 
those  races  in  whom  the  muscles  are  in  excess  o[  the  bones.  The 
Oriental  races,  for  example,  exhibit  large  calculative  powers.  They 
also  reveal  great  Acquisitiveness  (they  are  natural  gamesters)  and 
other  muscular  traits  in  harmony  with  numerical  calculation,  such 
as  diplomatic  policy,  craft,  cunning,  and  deception.  All  these 
faculties  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  muscular  i-aces,  as  well  as  in 
the  muscular  animals,  and  are  shown  by  sigm  of  muscular  develop' 
ment,  and  not  by  "brain  organs'*  externally  on  the  skull. 

The  basis  of  everything  is  (as  I  have  sliown  in  the  chapter  on 
the  "Basic  Principles  of  Form ")  mathematical  or  numerical 
Every  separate  atom,  article,  and  entity  is  countable,  and  holds  its 
rank  as  number  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  in  a  certain  department  of 
creation;  hence  Number  is  a  universal  element  and  principle,  and 
enters  into  all  ildngs.  It  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  prime  and  primi- 
tive element  in  everything,  and  also  takes  its  rank  among  the 
highest  and  most  perfected  aspects  of  Nature,  as  in  the  completion 
of  schemes,  plans,  and  numbers  of  finished  creations;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  numbers  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  organs  in  man; 
the  numbers  of  leaves  of  plants,  which  are  governed  by  mathe- 
matical precision ;  by  the  divisions  of  the  earth  into  continents, 
islands,  etc.  I  could  pursue  this  form  of  illustration  almost  indefi- 
nitely, and  then  have  made  only  a  beginning.  The  science  of 
numbers  has  many  departments;  as,  for  example,  it  commences 
with  the  primary  and  simplest  aspect  of  counting  or  enumerating, 
and  this  is  the  phase  first  exhibited  by  children  and  undeveloped 
races.  The  latter  never  get  beyond  this  stage.  The  Esquimaux, 
it  is  said,  can  count  only  ten ;  wliile  tlie  Greenlanders  can  reckon 
only  five  besides  the  enumeration  of  their  fingers  and  toes;  yet 
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many  dogs,  birds,  and  even  pigs,  have  been  trained  to  count  as 
high  as  sixty.  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us  that  the  young  Yanco  of  the 
Amazons  can  count  no  higher  than  three. 

The  powers  of  enumeration  shown  by  muscular  races,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Mongolian,  are  extraordinary  in  degree,  and 
universal  among  them.  In  their  counting-houses  they  make  use 
of  the  abacus,  sliding-rule,  and  tallies,  and  other  numerical  instru- 
ments. This  form  of  reckoning  is  a  primitive  one,  and  is  used  in 
many  schools  by  the  younger  pupils  in  object-teaching.  The  other 
branches  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  require  the  use  of  memory 
and  the  reasoning  processes. 

The  science  of  numbers  seems  to  many  persons  a  very  absti-use 
and  profound  subject,  but  to  others  it  is  entirely  simple.  The 
cause  of  this  is  found  in  inherited  differences.  The  capacity  for 
pure  calculation  has  been  exhibited  in  early  childhood  by  certain 
persons  in  a  most  surprising  and  precocious  manner,  but  I  believe 
the  higher  forms  of  number,  such  as  tliose  used  in  mensuration, 
in  engineering,  and  in  other  departments  of  applied  geometry,  have 
never  been  exhibited  by  any  very  young  arithmeticians,  because 
the  application  of  tlie  higher  principles  of  number  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  Reitsoii,  and  this  faculty  is  never 
found  greatly  developed  in  childhood.  George  Bidder  and  Zerah 
Colbum  were  precocious  arithmeticians,  who  in  early  childhood 
"lisped  in  numbers"  and  astonished  the  world  by  the  exhibition 
of  their  wonderful  numerical  power;  yet  in  adult  life  they  were  not 
celebrated  for  any  very  great  superiority  in  any  direction,  except 
the  power  for  calculating  immense  sums.  The  following  account 
of  Zerah  Colbum,  an  American  lad,  who  was  brought  to  London 
in  1812,  at  eight  years  of  age,  I  quote  from  "  Mental  Physiology," 
by  Dr.  Carpenter.  Of  tlie  powers  of  this  lad,  which  he  terms  most 
happily  "  numerical  intuition,"  he  states  that,  upon  being  examined 
by  several  eminent  mathematicians,  he  gave  the  following  test : — 

He  raised  any  mimber  consistinfr  of  one  fi<;iire,  progressively  to  the 
tenth  ;)ou?er,  giving  the  results  (by  actiiiii  multipliciitiun  and  not  by  memory) 
faster  than  they  could  be  set  down  in  figures  by  the  person  appointed  to 
record  them.  He  raised  the  number  eight  progressively  to  the  sixteenth 
power;  and  in  naming  the  last  result,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  figures,  he 
was  right  in  every  one.  Some  numbers  consisting  of  two  figures  lie  raised 
as  higli  as  the  eighth  power,  though  he  found  a  difficulty  in  proceeding  when 
the  products  became  very  large.  On  being  asked  the  square-root  of  106,929, 
be  answered  327  before  the  original  nninbcr  could  be  written  down.  He 
vr&a  then  required  to  find  the  cube-root  of  2ri8,33r),125,an(l  with  equal  facility 
and  promptness  he  replied  645.  He  was  asked  how  many  minutes  there  are 
in  forty-eight  years,  and  before  the  question  could  be  written  down  he 
replied  25,228,800,  and  immediately  afterward  he  gave  the  correct  number 
of  seconds.    On  being  requested  to  give  the  factors  which  wooiM  produce 
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the  number  247,483,  he  immediately  named  941  and  S63,  which  are  the  only 
two  numbers  from  the  multiplication  of  which  it  would  result. 

This  performance  in  so  young  a  child  and  without  any  arith- 
metical tminiiig  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  tlie  theory  of 
imtinctive  powers,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  all  musical  precocity  as 
well  as  poetic  prodigies.  The  talent  and  genius  for  pure  calcula- 
tion, as  also  the  talent  and  genius  for  music,  is  thus  shown  to  be 
an  infantoid  or  primitive  trait,  for  neither  of  these  arts  require  the 
co-operation  of  a  high  degree  of  reason,  and  if  we  understand  the 
analysis  of  tliese  two  arts,  and  learn  which  parts  of  the  human 
organism  contribute  to  their  exhibition,  we  shall  find  that  tlicy  are 
both  best  developed  where  the  muscular  si/stem  is  dominant 
Book-keeping  requires  large  Calculation  and  Order.  A  good 
mathematician  must  possess  large  Locality  and  reasoning  powers. 
A  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  should  add  to  these  Form,  Size, 
Constructiveness,  and  Imitation,  and  a  fine  physique.  And  all 
these  faculties  are  essential  to  the  chemist  and  physicist.  The 
greater  number  of  engineers  are  men  of  robust  appearance,  and 
are  finely  organized,  physiologically  and  anatomically.  Francis 
Galton  bears  testimony  to  this  fact  in  the  following  terms.  He 
observes: — 

The  foremost  engineer  nre  a  body  of  men  possessed  of  remarkable 

natural  qimlities;  they  are  not  only  able  men,  but  are  also  possessed  of 
singular  powers  physical  endurance  and  of  boldness, combined  with  clear 
views  of  what  can  and  what  can  not  be  effected.* 

This  statement  confirms  what  I  claim,  viz.,  that  men  of  large 
and  sound  reasoning  powers  possess  strong  and  sound  bodies.  An 
examination  of  the  portraits  of  Watt,  the  Stephensons,  Brunei, 
De  Lesseps  (the  latter  in  active  service  upon  the  Panama  Canal  at 
eighty  is  remarkable),  Captain  James  Eadds,  VioleNLe-Duc,  Col. 
John  A.  Roebling,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  Sebastian  Vauban, 
will  justify  my  theories  on  this  point.  Many  of  these  men  attained 
an  advanced  age  and  pursued  their  profession  most  industriously 
to  the  last. 

Many  persons  of  fine  abilities,  both  literary  and  artistic,  are 
very  deficient  in  the  natural  comprehension  of  numbers,  their 
properties,  and  relations.  It  is  said  of  George  Combe,  who  was 
eminent  as  a  writer,  lawyer,  lecturer,  and  phrenologist,  that  after 
seven  years'  study  of  the  multiplication  table  it  was  to  him  a  pro- 
found mystery,  and  when  he  wished  to  pay  his  bills  he  took  his 
money  in  a  purse  and  asked  each  tradesman  to  count  out  the 
amount  due  him. 

*  Hereditary  Genliu,  FranciB  Galton,  p.  83&  187L^->  i 
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Among  school-children  there  are  all  grades  of  this  faculty, 
from  the  gifled  genius  in  arithmetic  down  to  the  grade  of  idiot  on 
this  suhject.  Yet  those  who  are  entirely  lacking  in  numbers  are 
often  extremely  briglit  in  other  directions.  It  seems  to  me  a  lack 
of  perception  on  the  part  of  examiners  and  teachers  to  grade 
scholars  upon  their  arithmetical  ability  alone.  It  would  be  just  as 
sensible  to  grade  them  hy  an  ear  for  music,  for  I  think  that  musical 
ability  is  much  more  general  than  the  calculative  faculty.  All 
these  stupid  and  unintelligent  methods  will  be  modified  and 
changed  when  teachers  become  conversant  with  scientific  and 
piactical  physiognomy,  for  then  they  will  be  able  without  examina- 
tions upon  the  black-board  to  know,  by  looking  in  a  child's  face, 
whether  he  be  naturally  dull  or  gifted  in  this  respect.  A  correct 
psychology  is  the  iirst  thing  which  a  teacher  should  employ  in 
commencing  the  education  of  a  child.  She  should  be  able  by  the 
tone  of  voice,  by  the  walk,  by  the  attitude,  the  outline  of  the  face, 
forehead,  nose,  chin,  and  limbs,  to  learn  something  definite  of  every 
scholar,  and  she  should  be  also  able  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired. 

The  best  time  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  the 
foundation  of  the  higher  mathematics  is,  in  early  childhood,  by 
object-lessons,  even  before  the  child  is  taught  to  read.  Children 
can  be  taught  by  different-shaped  blocks  all  of  the  principal 
geometrical  forms,  and  a  pleasant  pastime  can  be  had  by  them  in 
forming  the  cone,  cube,  sphere,  triangle,  circle,  pyramid,  and 
rhomb  out  of  small  blocks  made  for  the  purpose;  while  counting 
can  be  taught  by  laying  beans  or  bright-colored  sticks  in  rows  or 
piles.  Simple  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  division 
can  be  taught  by  the  same  methods,  and  will  seem  to  children  ,  a 
pretty  and  interesting  game.  All  these  principles  of  both  aritli- 
metic  and  geometry  ought  to  be  understood  before  learning  to  read 
or  before  attending  school.  The  primary  colors,  with  their  various 
shades  and  complementary  colors,  should  also  be  learned  in  early 
childhood  in  the  same  manner,  by  colored  sticks,  yam,  silk,  cotton, 
or  whatever  material  is  most  convenient.  It  is  most  essential  to 
every  child's  future  welfare  that  these  most  important  things  should 
be  learned  early.  They  do  not  tax  the  brain  at  all,  for  this  is  Nature*8 
method  of  training  children,  and  children,  if  left  to  their  own 
unaided  efforts,  always  commence  their  knowledge  of  things  by 
first  observing  the  form,  size,  color,  quality,  and  combinations  of 
objects  which  attract  their  attention.  This  method  is  now  being 
put  into  practice  in  the  kindergarten  system  of  education,  a  notable 
advance  upon  the  old-time,  unnatural  method  of  teaching  children 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  memorize  abstract  xules,  long 
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before  the  brain  was  sufficiently  matured  to  comprehend  the  mean-  j 
ing  ol'  the  language  used  in  tlie  explanation.    The  eager,  expand-  I 
ing  mind  of  childhood  craves  knowledge,  and  unstinted  play  soon 
palls  upon  them ;  they  become  restless  and  excitable  and  long 
for  sometliing,  they  do  not  know  what.    The  parents,  as  a  rule,  | 
do  not  know  any  better  than  the  child  what  ails  it,  and  so  conclude  ; 
that  it  had  better  go  to  school ;   the  poor  little  creatures  are  i 
packed  oif  to  some  "cramming  institute,"  where  they  take  in  alio-  ! 
pathic  doses  of  learning  suited  to  mature  minds,  and  soon  a  mental 
dyspepsia  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  child  and  parents  are  i 
again  at  their  wits*  end  to  know  what  is  the  matter  and  how  to  j 
remedy  it.    The  very  youthful  mind  should  not  be  trained  to  , 
think  so  much  as  to  observe.     Youth  is  the  season  for  storing  the 
mind  with  observation  of  facts  and  phenomena, — natural,  artistic,  ; 
and  scientific.  Boys  should  be  allowed  to  visit  factories,  foundries,  ! 
and  all  places  where  mechanical  work  is  done,  and  the  principles  ' 
of  machinery  explained  to  them.    Let  them  become  educated  \ 
through  the  ef/es  and  ears,  and  when  older  and  able  to  reason  i 
(ihstracthf  they  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  this  fund  of  stored-up  j 
observations  and  thus  save  years  of  time  in  going  over  the  same 
ground.    Mechanical  forces  are  founded  upon  geometrical  laws, 
and  all  the  primary  instruction  that  children  can  learn  by  object- 
lessons  is  a  great  gain.    It  does  not  tax  the  mind  as  much  as  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  writing,  because  geometric  forms  and  their 
combinations  are  taken  into  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  eyes,  and 
require  neither  reflection  nor  study  to  photograph  them  upon  the 
mind. 

In  the  same  manner  a  cliild  possessed  of  musical  aptitudes  ! 
may  be  taught  to  play  upon  a  musical  instrument.    There  is  no  \ 
brain  labor  involved  in  this  study  as  there  is  in  learning  to  read. 
The  practice  of  the  piano  is  a  mechanical  exercise ;  a  litde  more 
exact  than  chopping  wood,  but  not  much  more  taxing  to  the  brain; 
and  it  may  be  made  a  pleasing  amusement  by  judiciously  planning 
the  time  of  day  to  practice,  which  should  be  the  morning,  and 
only  short  exercises  should  be  allowed.   These  and  similar  pursuits  \ 
will  allay  the  restlessness  of  very  young  children  and  really  advance 
their  education  on  a  sound  and  natural  basis,  therefore  a  healthful 
one,  which  should  ever  be  the  dominating  idea  in  education. 

Music  is  based  on  the  science  of  mathematics;  hence  the 
rudimentary  part  of  it  can  be  easily  learned  by  young  children, 
es|)ecially  notation,  together  with  the  symbols  used  to  designate 
the  notes,  rests,  etc.  Composers  who  deal  with  the  scientific 
aspect  of  music  exhibit  fine  arithmetical  powers,  for  the  compli- 
cated methods  of  modem  musical  composition  requires  great  calcu- 
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lative  skill  An  examination  of  the  portraits  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Bach,  Weber,  Handel,  Verdi,  Gounod,  and  Wagner  dis- 
close large  arithmetical  signs.  Calculation  is  usually  large  in  all 
singers,  ibr  calculation  and  musical  capacity  are  both  best  exhibited 
by  muscular  development. 

Arithmetic  is  the  foundation  of  the  higher  mathematics,  such 
as  mensuration,  trigonometry,  and  geometry — "that  branch  of 
mathematics  which  investigates  the  relations,  properties,  and 
measurements  of  solids,  surfaces,  lines,  and  angles;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  magnitudes."  All 
these  require  the  power  of  logical  and  abstract  thought.  The 
knowledge  of  all  the  forms  involved  in  the  aj)j>Jicatio7i  of  these 
principles  is  found  in  cveiy  article  and  natural  object  in  existence, 
and  the  eye  of  the  child  cannot  rest  upon  anything  in  Art  or  Nature 
that  does  not  present  a  plane,  suriace,  or  angle,  a  sphere,  an 
arch,  a  pyramid,  a  rhomb,  a  cone,  a  triangle,  an  ellipse,  a  circle,  or 
sections  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  primary  geometric  forms,  as 
shown  in  all  natural  growths,  wtiether  of  primitive  vegetable  or 
animal  cells,  or  in  plants,  trees,  flowers,  mineral  crystals,  or  in 
architecture  and  art;  hence,  children  should  be  trained  not  only  to 
know  the  names  of  all  these  various  shapes,  but  should  be  taught 
from  natural  objects,  such  as  plants,  flowers,  and  minerals,  some- 
what of  the  relations  of  these  forms.  I  am  all  the  more  explicit 
upon  the  subject  of  training  children  very  early  in  arithmetical 
ahd  geometrical  principles,  for  the  reason  that  they  lie  at  the  base 
of  every  trade,  profession,  and  pursuit  in  the  world,  and  are  highly 
essential  to  every  position  in  hfe,  from  that  of  the  king  to  the 
peasant.  Most  especially  should  girh  be  trained  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  for  the  reason  that  these  studies  develop  tlie  logical 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  females  need  development  of  this  portion 
of  tlie  intellect  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  excess  of  the 
emotional  nature  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  dominates  the 
reason,  hence  unfits  women  for  the  position  ol'  motherhood;  for 
the  mother  of  half  a  dozen  smart,  bright,  lively  boys  and  girls 
ought  to  be  a  good  reasoner  to  enable  her  to  answer  the  questions 
which  such  intellects  will  propound — not  only  for  this  purpose,  but 
for  her  oum  advancement  toward  attaining  a  balanced  character. 

For  illustration  of  the  facial  and  bodily  signs  of  Calculation, 
as  expressed  by  the  combination  of  the  brain  dominant,  with  the 
osseous  system  sabdominant,  I  refer  here  to  the  physiognomies  of 
Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  Roger  Bacon,  Tycho  Brahe,  Paracelsus,  and 
Galileo,  the  two  Herschels,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Guyon  de  Movveau, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Prafessor  Pasteur.  For  examples  of  the  sort 
of  Calculation  exhibited  by  a  combination  of  the  brain  and  bone 
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forms,  equally  developed,  the  muscular  ranking  third,  I  may  point 
to  the  portraits  of  Michael  Faraday,  Joseph  Black,  Professor 
Helmholtz,  and  Professor  Liebig;  while  the  phase  of  Calculation 
disclosed  by  the  development  of  the  brain  first,  muscle  second,  and 
bone  third,  may  be  observed  in  the  countenances  of  Descartes, 
Francis  Bacon,  Berzelius,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Virchow,  Schleiden, 
and  others  equally  celebrated  for  the  use  they  made  of  numerical  i 
calculation.    The  system  which  dominates  will  announce  the  sort 
or  phcLse  of  numerical  power  present  in  the  subject,  and  this  may  j 
be  known  by  reference  to  the  conformation  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
fingers,  and  toes,  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  by  scanning  the  | 
face.    A  combination  in  about  equal  proportions  of  two  systems  i 
affords  the  capacity  for  expressing  the  two  sorts  which  inhere  in 
each ;  and  where  the  third  or  fourth  system  is  represented  in  an  i 
average  degree  of  development,  then  all  these  four  kinds  of  \ 
numerical  ability  will  be  present.    Physicists,  chemists,  inventors,  j 
and  geographers  require  several  different  sorts  of  Calculation; 
while  astronomers  need  good  theorizing  powers,  large  geometrical  I 
comprehension,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  pure  calculation.  | 
Mechanics  need  two  sorts,  at  least,  and  architects,  surveyors,  and 
engineers  also  require  several  phases  of  this  faculty  in  order  to  ; 
combine  the  various  principles  of  numbers  in  their  several  profes-  ; 
sions  and  pursuits. 

Animals  of  the  various  forms  exhibit  the  same  phases  of 
Calculation  as  are  shown  by  men  of  similar  forms  and  combinations 
of  forms.    They  can  make  estimates  of  height,  depth,  width,  space, 
and  distance,  and  apply  the  muscidar  sense  of  weight  in  their 
journeys  and  in  their  buildings.    Ants  and  bees,  in  particular,  ; 
manifest  great  calculative  powers  in  relation  to  constniction,  and  , 
coustmctiveness  and  numerical  calculation  are  natural  allies.  The 
sense  of  weight  is  shown  by  the  elephant  and  other  animals;  the  ! 
sense  of  range  and  direction  in  the  flight  of  birds,  and  also  in  the 
movements  of  the  fox  and  hare  in  doubling  upon  their  pursuers; 
while  dogs  have,  as  is  well  known,  many  phases  of  Calculation  be-  ; 
sides  the  numerical.    This  form  of  evidence  of  animal  calculation 
I  might  pursue  through  every  department  of  animal  life,  from  the  j 
lowest  to  the  highest.    In  introducing  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
every  faculty  in  animals  which  is  exhibited  by  man,  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  o£  enlarging  the  ideas  of  my  readers  on  the  subject  of  miml 
and  its  universal  presence ;  also,  to  raise  the  character  of  animals 
in  the  estimation  of  man,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
modesty  in  human  beings  who  have  been  wont  (through  ignorance 
of  the  real  source  and  nature  of  mind)  to  ascribe  the  exclusive 

possession  of  intellect  to  man,  and  to  deny  to  beasts  and  insects  | 
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anything  but  "  blind  instinct."  All  the  evidence  running  through 
tliese  pages  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  that  we  have  as  many  "instincts  " 
as  animals,  and  that  many  of  the  most  gifted  musicians,  poets,  and 
arithmeticians — those  who  challenge  the  admiration  oi'  the  world 
— have  arisen  to  the  grade  of  intellectual  development  which  acts 
spontaneously  (or,  as  we  say  of  some  animals  who  do  wonderful 
things,  "instinctively"),  without  training  or  forethought,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mozart,  Young,  Colbum,  and  other  precocious  prodigies. 

CAUSALITY. 

Definiiioti. — The  cause-seeking  faculty ;  ability  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect;  capacity  for  deduction;  comprehension  of  logical 
principles  and  their  applications.  The  faculty  which  foreknows 
results  from  observation  oi'  their  causes.  Its  possession  makes  one 
cogent,  philosophical,  calculative,  and  far-sighted  as  to  results.  It 
gives  a  desire  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  things — to 
siil  appearances,  and  trace  them  to  their  origin. 

An  excess  of  Causality  leads  one  to  look  beyond  the  visible 
for  first  causes,  and  to  endeavor  by  insight  and  intuition  to  discover 
the  hidden,  obscure,  and  occult  laws  of  Nature,  Swedenborg  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  excessive  Causality.  His  desire  to 
know  the  origin  of  mental  and  spiritual  phenomena  led  to  very 
abstruse  ideas  in  regard  to  both  physiological  and  psychic  subjects. 
At  the  same  time,  his  researches  brought  to  light  many  valuable 
discovciies,  as  shown  in  the  "Animal  Kingdom,"  but  his  persist- 
ency in  pushing  his  inquiries  in  a  microscopic  fashion  into  tlie  first 
causes  of  natural  phenomena,  together  with  his  abstruse  specnla- 
tions  and  deductions  upon  them,  makes  his  work  too  impractical 
for  general  use.  Causation  is  the  base  of  all  natural  phenomena, 
yet  many  of  the  processes  of  Nature  are  so  refined,  subtile,  and 
minute  as  to  entirely  elude  the  comprehension  of  man,  even  when 
he  has  the  aid  of  the  most  improved  instruments,  such  as  the 
telescope  and  microscope;  hence,  pushing  investigation  too  far  in 
this  direction  makes  one's  researches  too  profound  and  obscure  for 
practical  and  popular  use;  and  as  man's  jwwcrs  and  instrumentali- 
ties are  limited,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  and  talents  to  prcss  our 
inquiries  beyond  the  reasonable  and  demonstrable.  One  thus 
chamcterized  should  turn  his  attention  to  the  practical  and  demon- 
strable in  science,  for  the  only  medium  through  wliich  knowledge 
comes  to  us  primarihf  is  our  senses;  hence,  we  must  first  bring 
all  things  under  the  crucial  tests  of  sight,  sound,  smell,  touch, 
or  taste,  before  we  endeavor  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them. 
The  hose  or  premmes  must  first  be  susceptible  of  proof  and  demon- 
stmtion  before  a  verdict  is  rendered.    If  this  plan  is  no^  followed 
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the  mind  may  be  carried  away  by  any  false  statement,  by  dogma, 
sophisms,  and  assertions  unsupported  by  facts  and  accumte  obser- 
vations. To  cnJtivate  reason,  one  should  accept  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  in  regard  to  material  objects,  and  study  the  truths  of  Nature 
and  science,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  mechanism  as  promulgated  by 
best-known  writers  and  teachers. 

Excess  of  Causality  is  observed  in  those  inventors  who  endeavor 

to  discover  the  laws  of 
"  perpetual  motion,"  and 
similar  improbabilities.  Too 
much  Causality  is  quite  as 
great  a  defect  in  a  character 
as  too  little. 

A  deficiency  of  Causal- 
ity causes  paucity  of  reflec- 
tion and  leads  one  to  de|>end 
entirely  upon  tlie  opinions 
of  others  in  reijard  to  most 
of  the  affairs  of  life.  Su|xt- 
stitious  beliefs  in  theolog- 
ical dogmas  have  done 
much  to  stifle  and  prevent 
the  development  of  a 
knowledge  of  causation. 
Science  is  doing  a  groat 
work  in  teaching  that  Goil 
rules  by  htw^  and  that  cer- 
tain effects  are  sure  to  fol- 
low certain  causes.  AVhere 
Causality  is  small,  the  in- 
ventive faculty  is  at  a  min- 
imum, and  one  thus  de- 
ficient has  constantly  to 
be  advised,  and  iinds  it 
impossible  to  pursue  any 
vocation  which  requires 
reflection,  foresight,  planning,  or  judgment,  but,  sheep-like,  must 
"  follow  tlie  leader." 

Fcwial  and  Bodihj  Sitpis. — The  most  cogent  and  indeclinable 
sif^ns  of  causation  are  found  in  the  nose  and  forehead.  The  signs 
of  this  faculty  that  are  situated  in  the  nose  are  found  between  the 
sign  for  Executiveness  and  the  sign  for  Comparison,  the  latter 
lying  above  on  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  and  both  of  these  faculties  are 
most  powerful  when  the  nose  is  broad  at  this  parL  and  are  mo^ 
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FlO.  118.— ANTOINETTE  U  B.  BLACKWKLL  D.D. 
(Pastor,  Authok,  Kbformkr.) 

Born  In  America.  Consplciinaflracinlsijtn.Cattiiality, 
Shown  by  liei^bt  and  width  of  the  bridge  of  the  now 
and  develnument  of  tbe  tipper  central  portion  of  the 
forehead.  Tlie  law  of  the  straieht  line  and  sigiiare  gov- 
erns this  fare.  The  ttiena  for  the  doina^tic  fanctions 
and  taotiUies  are  welldettned.  UonHcience,  Pirmnes8, 
Love  of  Home,  of  Country,  and  of  Young  are  consplcn- 
ons,  as  are  Henevolcnce,  Amatlveness.  .Vlimontivoni-ss, 
■  "  Color,  Ht-r 

Friendf*hi 


Economy 
esteem 


;ny,  KaiiiitivenefH,  Pneumativenestt  Color,  Hrlf- 
,  Modi'Hty.  Hospitality,  Mirth,  ami  Friend^hi 
In  tbe  note  tber^ifrns  for  mental  power  are  very  decide 
Ideality,  Huhlimity.  Mental  Imitation,  Analysis,  <' 


S: 


struct  ivenea*,  Ae<mi8itivenesg,  Veneration,  Rf ason. 
Executivcness,  and  Sclf-wiH  are  pniminent.  The  siKiis 
for  the  practical  fa<'ulties — Form,  Wize.  Observation, 
Order,  Calculatii>n,  Memory  of  Kvcnts,  lAnenage,  and 
Time— an.-  marked,  while  Comparison  an<l  Intuitiim  are 


prominent.  Tbe  face  of  a  higbly-orj^nlzed  mind  and 
body ;  in  it  tbe  sit!;ns  fnr  Intellectual  power  are  equalled 
by  a  fine  domeiitic  and  social  nature. 
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effective  when  found  in  combination  with  large  Comparison,  Ex- 
ecutiveness,  and  Self-will.  Comparison  lies  adjacent  to  Self-will, 
and  Causality  lies  next  below  it,  contiguous  to  the  sign  for  Execu- 
tiveness,  and  both  derive  assistance  and  support  from  association 
with  these  two  very  high  and  superior  faculties.  Illustrations  of 
the  association  of  these  four  Unities  are  found  only  in  the  most 
commanding  intellects,  as  seen  in  the  faces  of  eminent  scientists, 
statesmen,  philosophers, 
commanders,  and  great  ar- 
tists, thus  proving  that  the 
combination  of  these  facul- 
ties (whose  signs  are  in 
close  contiguity)  creates 
characters  which  require 
not  only  the  most  profound 
and  prolonged  powers  of 
deductive  ratiocination,  but 
also  the  will  and  force  of 
executivencss  to  carry  out 
actively  and  aggressively, 
if  need  be,  the  logical  con- 
clusions of  reason.  Where 
the  signs  ol'  CausaUty  are 
found  upon  a  broad  and 
long  nose,  it  is  most  effect- 
ive in  its  action ;  the  length 
showing  foresight  and  cmtr 
tion  in  forming  opinions 
and  in  making  investiga- 
tions, and  the  breadth  dis- 
closing a  comprehensive 
mind  and  a  vigorous  vis- 
ceral structure,  tlius  giving 
breadth  and  soundness  to 
the  mental  processes. 

Tlie  signs  of  Causality 
in  the  forehead  are  not  so 

easily  understood  by  the  beginner  in  physiognomy.  Many  beheve 
that  a  high,  full  forehead  is  proof  of  the  presence  of  good  reasoning 
powers.  Lavater  observes  that  tlie  highest  foreheads  which  came 
under  his  observation  were  those  belonging  to  very  stupid  and  un- 
reasoning persons.  Height  of  tlie  forehead  merely  is  no  indica- 
tion of  reason.  Breadth  of  the  forohead  is  a  better  proof  of  its 
presence.    Fullness  of  the  centre  of  the  upper  central  pajrt  of  the 
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Vta.  lift— OOLDWrx  HMITH.  (Author, 
Lbcturxb.) 

Honi  In  England,  1823.  Conspiciiotis  facial  slni, 
Caiinnlity.  shown  hy  beight  and  wfdth  of  the  bii^ 
of  the  now  and  f allnew  »t  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 
The  law  nf  the  fltrafKht  line  and  square  goTema  this 
face.  Thlx  meet  compreheiiBive  mind  hax  a  tine  domes- 
tic and  moral  ba^iiB.  The  slgnt*  for  Firmness,  Con- 
ncieiice,  Pnetirastivonewi,  Sanativeneiw,  Allmentlveness, 
Economy,  Love  of  Home,  of  Country,  and  of  Young 
are  very  well  defined.  Benevolence,  Amativenew,  iielt- 


ecntlvenesB.  and  Sf|f-wiU  are  conspiououB.  Tlie  color 
in  decideil  and  the  quality  of  a  hi^h  order.  Form,  Rlze, 
OlKierratitin,  Locallb',  WeiRbt,  Memory  of  KventH, 
Order,  Time,  and  r*ngnaKe  are  lanrely  developed ; 
Presitience  and  (.''redenelrenexs  are  deficient ;  while 
Intuition  is  prominent,  and  Renson.  Cansnlity,  and  Com- 
parison are  of  the  hitcbest  efllctency.  This  wthe  face 
of  one  who  is  almost  as  good  an  oltrarrer  as  he  is  a 
thinker,  and  this  combination  of  the  obecrrlne  and 
reflectins  faculties  has  created  a  flrat-claes  literary 
luminary. 
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forehead  is  one  sign  of  the  reasoning  capacity,  and  must  be  relied 
upon  where  the  nose  has  been  injured,  but  the  nose  in  a  perfect 
state  is  the  best  mdex ;  for  no  great  or  good  reasoner  has  ever  been 
seen  wlio  disclosed  a  small,  depressed,  or  flat  nose,  while  many 
persons  who  have  very  high^  narrow,  and  full  forchcads,  are  defi- 
cient in  causation  and  comparison,  and  others  with  low,  wide, 
and  receding  foreheads  have  exhibited  extraordinary  capacity  for 
logical  gcncmlization.  High,  wide,  and  full  foreheads,  if  of  a  high 
quality,  exhibit  first-class  talents,  and  these  talents  are  of  the  most 
practical  kind  when  the  forehead  recedes  slightly.  A  forehead 
bulging  at  the  upper  jmrt,  or  inclined  forward  and  outward  beyond 
the  eyebrows,  belongs  to  an  iufent  idiot,  a  stupid  person,  or  one 
afflicted  with  liydroccphalus,  or  "water  on  tlie  brain."  This  is  the 
form  of  embryotic  man,  and  signifies  uinlevehpment. 

Description  of  Causality. — Quality  is  the  most  potent  factor 
in  deciding  upon  the  signs  in  the  forehead.  If  the  quaUty  be  fine, 
and  the  signs  for  reason  well  defined,  logical  capacity  and  compre- 
hensiveness will  be  manifested.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case 
where  the  face  is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  tluis  showing  the  supremacy 
of  the  mental  system  over  all  others.  In  this  case  the  nose  is  com- 
paratively small,  yet  the  high  qiuility  in  this  instance  compensates 
lor  lack  of  pliysical  executivcncss,  as  seen  in  the  physiognomy  of 
Herbert  .Spencer,  for  example.  Here  the  pyriform  face  is  associ- 
ated with  high  quality,  and  the  nose  is  relatively  small.  This  «om- 
biniition  discloses  the  capacity  for  clear,  cogent,  decisive,  and  most 
comprehensive  reason ;  but,  as  he  does  not  possess  lai^e  bones  and 
muscles,  he  depends  upon  the  clearness,  strength,  brea<lth,  and  in- 
cisiveness  of  his  demonstrations  and  generalizations;  the  lucidity 
and  thoroughness  of  his  arguments  are  supplemented  by  the  most 
correct  observations  of  natural  phenomena,  and  hence  are  irresisti- 
ble and  incontrovertible. 

As  we  approach  the  investigation  of  the  rationale  of  the 
higher  faculties,  the  signs  and  the  philosophy  become  more  com- 
plex, and  we  are  obliged  to  ])ay  attention  to  several  circumstances 
in  combination  before  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon  any  single  sign. 

The  boddy  signs  for  the  presence  of  Causality  are  liest  define<l 
where  the  skm  is  fine  and  clear,  the  eye  bright,  the  hair  fine,  and 
with  relative  width  of  chest  and  shoulders.  Nothing  in  the  hu- 
man being  is  purely  mental,  nothing  purely  physical ;  hence,  we 
are  obliged  to  observe  pliysiological  and  anatomical  conditions 
before  passing  judgment  on  tlie  ability  of  the  individual  to  reason 
logically. 

The  suporfirial  thinker  will  doubtless  exclaim,  "  The  reason- 
ing faculties  must  certainly  be  purely  mental,  inasmuch  as.  they  are 
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not  dependent  directly  upon  the  senses  for  their  power  to  act." 
To  use  an  Hibemicism,  if  one  could  think  of  notliing  this  asser- 
tion would  apply;  but,  as  the  reflective  faculties  are  for  the  purpose 
of  judging,  analyzing,  separating,  combining,  and  comparing  the 
sensations  and  ideas  acquired  through  the  exercise  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  the  sensations  derived  from  the  conditions 
of  tlie  entire  visceral  system,  reason  must  necessarily  he  connected 
closelt/  with  these  functions,  and  hence  it  follows  logically  that  the 
reasoning  powers  of  man  are  dependent  upon  and  are  affected  by 
the  nature  and  condition  of  both  the  senses  and  visceral  ot^ns. 

If  the  sense-organs  are  normal,  and  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  perfect  plan,  it  follows  that  the  ideas  arising 
from  the  action  of  these  organs  will  be  correct,  true,  and  sound ; 
whereas,  ii',  on  the  other  hand,  the  oi^ns  of  sense' be  imperfectly 
constructed  as  to  their  mechanism,  the  ideas  arising  from  such  im- 
perfect organs  will  not  possess  the  same  degree  of  power,  clearness, 
and  integrity  as  in  the  Ibnner  case.  An  excellent  illustration  and 
proof  of  this  position  is  had  in  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  color- 
blind individual.  In  his  case,  inability  to  judge,  analyze,  and  com- 
pare colors  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  construction  of  that  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  eye  which  judges  of  color,  the  chemical 
construction  of  the  eye  being  faulty.  Now,  this  idea  can  he  readily 
apprehended  by  this  illustration,  but  when  I  advance  the  theory 
that  sound  reason  is  dependent  upon  a  normal  and  vigorous  con- 
dition of  the  visceral  structures,  then  the  question  becomes,  per- 
haps, too  complex  for  the  casual  observer,  however  reasonable  it 
may  appear  to  the  medical  man  or  physiologist.  I  think  I  have 
made  the  proof  of  this  so  clear  in  former  chapters  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  here  present  corroborative  evidence.  Yet,  to  make 
more  obvious  to  the  iieader  at  this  point  the  intimate  relation  of 
tlie  senses  with  the  reasoning  faculties  and  the  bond  of  sympathy 
and  direct  connection  of  tlie  visceral  structures  and  states  with  the 
capacity  for  sound  reasoning,  I  will  mention  a  larger  numl>er  of 
pei'sons  who  are  well  known  to  fame  as  rcasoners,  whose  bodies 
and  faces  attest  this  law  of  physiognomy.  Not  only  this,  but  their 
countenances  will  show  that  the  signs  in  the  forehead  and  nose  are 
corroborated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  stnicture  of  the  body,  and 
are  disclosed  by  depth  and  breadth  of  the  chest,  width  of  the 
shoulders,  vigorous  abdominal  system,  and  a  well-developed 
muscular  and  osseous  system. 

In  the  physiognomies  of  all  the  celebrated  jurists  of  every 
nation,  the  faculties  of  Reason,  of  Causality,  and  Comparison  shine 
pre-eminent.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  bodily  organization 
and  nose  are  on  the  broad  plan,  and  the  facial  signs  for,  breathing, 
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digestion,  etc.,  are  corroborated  by  tbe  bodily  build,  proving  them 
to  be  of  the  greatest  efficiency.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  por- 
traits of  Lord  North,  Earl  Clarenden,  Erskine,  Blackstone,  Ellen- 
borough,  Charles  James  Fox,  Lord  Brougliam,  and  Justices  Waite. 
Field,  and  Miller ;  also  of  other  classes  of  reasoners,  as,  for  example, 
the  Herschels,  Galileo,  Keplet,  Hobbes,  Paley,  Adam  Smitli, 
Dugald  Stuart,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Michael  Angelo,  Sir  Chris- 
toplicr  Wren,  John  Smeaton,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
John  Knox,  Melanchthon,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  von  Liebig,  BufFon, 
Agassiz,  Metternich,  Talleyrand,  Pitt,  Palmerston,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  James  Monroe,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas  Paine, 
Harriet  Martincau,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Cuvier,  Lyell,  Hugh  Miller, 
Cliarles  Darwin,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Professors  Huxley 
and  Tyndall.  These  examples  are  drawn  from  every  department  of 
intellect  and  represent  leading  minds  in  science,  art,  theology,  law, 
statesmanship,  mechanics,  generalship,  etc.  In  all  the  preceding 
physiognomies  there  will  not  be  foiind  one  small,  narrow,  flat  nose, 
nor  one  which  indicates  visceral -  weakness.  Did  space  permit, 
I  might  swell  the  list  to  thousands,  but  a  sufficient  number  is  here 
noted  to  give  the  reader  ample  scope  for  instituting  comparisons 
and  making  generalizations.  The  world  of  thought  and  action 
has  not  been  led  by  sickly,  weak,  ill-formed  men  and  women. 
Nearly  all  tlie  great  reasoners  of  the  world  are  distinguished  as 
much  by  bodily  vigor  as  they  are  by  mental  acumen  and  power. 
It  is  true  that  a  few  great  minds  have  labored  on  tlirough  years 
of  illness,  and  performed  great  works.  How  much  greater  might 
their  achievements  have  been  had  they  lived  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  hygienic  law !  Thomas  Carlyle  was  a  lile-long  sufferer 
from  dyspepsia,  yet  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  performed 
herculean  mental  labors.  His  original  inherited  digestive  power* 
must  have  been  excellent,  else  he  could  not  have  lived  so  long  in 
violation  of  health  laws.  His  nose  is  one  of  the  largest  araoag 
historical  characters,  thus  showing  that  his  physiologi<il  structure 
was  originally  sound,  but  he  overworked  constantly,  and  paid 
the  penalty  of  violated  laws  by  a  life  of  bodily  and  mental  torture. 

The  process  of  Causation  naturally  precedes  tlie  other  reason- 
ing faculty, — Comparison, — ^for  one  naturally  seeks  the  cause  or 
origin  of  phenomena  before  instituting  comparisons.    Causality  is 
found  in  the  feces  of  all  who  excel  in  investigation,  research,  j 
science,  invention,  mechanics,  statesmanship,  and  jurisprudence. 
Without  a  germ  of  this  faculty  a  race  would  never  progress 
beyond  a  state  of  barbarism.    Children  in  civilized  races  show  the  j 
grade  of  evolution  to  which  they  have  attained  by  constantly  ' 
questioning,  Why?  Howl  What  causes  this  an4  that?  While 
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the  youthful  barbarian  looks  with  a  stolid  indifference  upon  every- 
thing which  he  beholds,  yet  not  a  question  as  to  its  origin  or  use 
escapes  him. 

The  cultivation  of  this  faculty  is  of  great  importance,  as  it 
tends  to  originality,  invention,  and  individuality,  for  every  phe- 
nomenon of  Nature  is  related  to  a  cause  precedent  to  its  appear- 
ance. There  is  not  a  grain  of  sand  or  blade  of  gmss  but  is  tlie 
residt  of  manifold  causes,  one  following  another.  Indeed,  the 
human  mind  is  incapable  of  tracing  to  its  origin  the  firti^  cause  of 
the  growth  of  a  single  leaf  Yet  by  a  study  of  the  basic  laws  of 
Form  one  can  be  assured  that  all  tlungs  in  Nature — all  phenomena 
—  have  law  as  a  basis,  and  that  law  a  mathematic^il  oite.  I  opine 
that  it  is  not  essential  to  our  welfare  and  liappiness  licro  to  possess 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  great  first  came  which  so  attra<!ted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  of  ancient  and  mediaev  al  i)hilosophers. 
Yet  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  know  and  comprehend  many 
of  the  causes  which  precede  and  affect  our  destiny ;  and  if  ever 
there  should  arise  a  necessiti/  for  knowing  the  cause  of  (»uses,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  given  to  the  world  just  when  it  is 
needed  and  when  the  minds  of  the  masses  are  prei>ared  to  receive 
it.  Until  then,  we  had  best  employ  our  time  in  ^^-rtcficd/  htves- 
iifjation  and  elucidation  of  laws  and  causes  which  we  cmt  demon- 
strate and  apply  to  matters  that  will  advance  man's  welfare  and 
highest  growth. 

Practicality  results  from  a  balance  of  Observation,  CausaUty, 
and  Comi)arison.  Wisdom  is  the  result  of  this  combination. 
I  have  known  many  very  wise,  usei'ul,  and  jn-actical  persons 
whose  educational  advantages  had  been  quite  indifferent,  yet 
who,  by  the  exercise  of  their  natural  reasoning  faculties,  excelled 
many  book-learned  persons  in  actual  wisdom  and  common  sense. 
"  A  meagre  soul  can  never  be  made  fat  by  studyhig  the  laws  of 
thinking." 

The  form  of  the  forehead  which  expresses  the  most  practical 
talents  is  one  in  whicli  tlic  superciliary  ridge  is  prominent,  and  the 
outline  of  which  recedes  slightly  backward  from  the  superciliary 
ridge,  and  this  form  is  observed  in  the  foreheads  of  all  the  great 
"inquirers,"  investigators,  and  mechanicians  of  the  world.  The 
poet  and  painter  have  not  so  great  a  need  of  practical  Carnality 
as  tlie  former;  their  idea  of  causes  is  bounded  by  the  ideal,  the 
mystic,  and  supernatural,  hence  Causation  in  them  does  not  take 
the  practical  turn  which  is  observed  in  the  physiognomies  of  the 
former  classes. 

Tlie  square  and  slightly  receding  forehead  is  indicative  of 
mechanical  and  scientific  Causality.    It  denotes  the  nrder  and 
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sqimreneas  of  the  ideas,  and  in  the  world  of  science  and  mechanics 
ideas  are  characterized  by  concrete,  square,  and  orderly  methods 
of  arrangement  in  harmony  with  the  square  and  cube,  which  are 
the  symbols  of  mechanics  and  science,  and  which  are  also  the  forms 
tiiat  underlie  tlie  "crystal  foundations  of  the  earth."  Cuvier  and 
Linnaeus,  both  great  classifiers  as  well  as  great  inquirers  into  causes, 
exhibit  the  square  shape  of  the  foreheiul.  Arkwright,  the  inventor, 
also  presents  this  appearance,  and  the  noses  and  bodies  of  all  these 
individuals  corroborate  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  indicate  the 
possession  of  Causality.  The  "questioning  temper"  is  largely  an 
inherited  trait,  and  a  busy,  suggestive  mind  leads  often  to  great 
results.  The  aptitude  for  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  as  shown 
in  geniuses  of  the  first  rank,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  inborn,  not 
imparted  by  education.  Observation  of  this  gentleman's  physiog- 
nomy shows  that  the  sort  of  Causality  his  mind  would  indulge  in  per- 
tained to  the  inquiry  into  mathematical  and  mechanical  laws  and 
causes.  His  forehead  is  full  at  the  upper  central  portion,  while  the 
signs  in  the  nose  for  Causality,  Companson,  and  Analysis  are  exceed- 
ingly prominent.  This  organ  is  high,  long,  wide,  and  bony, — a  first- 
class  scientific  nose, — and  science  depends  upon  the  laws  of  logic 
for  its  demonstration  as  well  as  ui>on  facts  observed.  His  nose 
reveals  the  presence  of  all  of  tlicse  faculties.  Observation  of  his 
nose  alone,  without  seeing  any  of  the  connected  features,  would 
satisfy  any  good  scientific  physiognomist  that  it  belonged  to  an 
intellect  of  tlie  first  magiiitude.  The  lower  part  about  the  nostrils 
and  septum,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  bridge,  together  with 
its  entire  outline  and  size,  make  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
noses  to  be  found  in  the  pliysiognomy  of  the  most  eminent  his- 
torical characters.  This  nose  could  never  be  mistaken  for  tlie 
nose  of  an  unreasoning,  illogical  mind. 

All  those  who  receive  as  truth,  without  examination,  every 
dogma,  theory,  and  assertion  which  is  put  forth,  are  lack- 
ing in  Causality,  but  those  who  desire  the  exact  truth  strive  to 
learn  the  origin  or  cause  of  that  which  is  asserted.  Those  with 
this  faculty  large  place  very  little  credence  in  purported  "  miracles" 
and  large-snake  stories,  etc.  They  demand  proof  before  believing; 
but  anotlier  class,  whose  love  of  the  marvelous  overbalances  their 
love  of  demonstrable  truths  and  reasoning  capacity,  are  possessed 
of  omnivorous  credulity,  and,  as  Froude  remarks,  "Belief  in  the 
marvelous  does  not  arise  from  evidence  and  will  not  yield  to  it;" 
so,  logic,  reason,  or  demonstration  are  lost  on  such  minds,  because 
they  have  not  the  mental  calibre  to  comprehend  them.  Most  of  the 
metaphysical  conjuring  of  the  middle  ages  was  ^wrforraed  by 
"philosophers"  wlio  lacked  the  balance  of  observation  and  demon- 
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stration,  hence  their  cause-seeking  proclivities  were  of  no  practical 
benefit,  and  their  fine  speculations  and  lofty  theories  "melted  into 
thin  air"  at  the  approach  oi  modern  science  with  its  instrumentali- 
ties lor  exact  observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

The  situation  of  the  sign  for  Causality  npon  the  ridge  of  the 
nose  is  most  significant.  The  nasal  sign  adjoining  Causality  is  the 
sign  for  Executiveness,  and  where  this  sign  is  well  marked  the 
character  will  be  noted  for  the  energy,  force,  and  ardor  with  wliich 
it  seeks  causes,  investigates  laws,  and  analyzes  theories,  and  having 
once  estabhshed  these  satisfactorily  the  same  energy  will  chai-acter- 
ize  the  assertion  and  promulgation  of  the  truths  ascertained. 

Comparison,  the  twin  sister  of  C'ausality,  is  in  close  contiguity 
to  it;  lying  just  above  and  adjoining  it  is  the  sign  for  Self-will,  a 
faculty  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  mental  processes. 
Self-will  is  especially  necessary  for  putting  into  action  any  plan  or 
idea  which  the  reason  has  wrouglit  out.  In  the  &cc8  of  all  the 
great  minds  of  the  world — those  who  have  excelled  through  per- 
sonal effort  and  merit — the  signs  of  Self-will  or  Executiveness,  one 
or  both,  are  well-defined,  for  to  reason  upon  a  plan  or  theory  with- 
out the  power  to  enforce  it  would  make  reason  of  little  account. 

This  group  of  signs  well  illustrates  the  method  pursued  by 
Nature  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  visceral  organs,  those  which 
mutually  assist  eacli  otlier  in  their  operation  l)cing  in  positions  of 
such  contiguity  as  to  facilitate  action  in  all,  and  the  signs  in  the 
face  of  the  visceral  organs  are  grouped  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
their  relationship.  The  signs  of  the  mental  powers  also,  which 
mutually  assist  eacli  other,  are  found  associated  in  such  manner 
that  they  suggest  their  relationship. 

An  analysis  of  the  components  of  brain  stmcture  shows  that 
it  is  composed  of  fibrous  membranes,  vascular  and  serous  matter, 
and  white  and  gray  neurine,  the  last  also  oi'  a  fibrous  nature. 

Scientific  physiognomy  teaches  tliat  Self-will  is  derived  from 
the  development  of  the  muscular  or  fibroid  system.  The  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fiices  and  bodies  of  those  exhibiting  the  most 
will-power.  Now,  if  the  mental  processes  arc  dependent  upon  the 
will  or  volition  to  carry  out  actively  their  opinions  and  desires,  it 
follows  that  those  possessed  of  a  fine  development  of  muscle  in 
combination  with  a  good  degree  of  reason  will  be  most  energetic 
in  advancing  and  promulgating  tlieir  ideas  in  an  aggressive  and 
forcible  manner.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  dissection  of  the  bmins 
of  those  who  have  been  acti\  e  in  generalship,  reform,  and  other 
leading  pursuits,  would  develop  the  fact  that  their  brains  were  better 
endowed  with  fibrous  matter  than  those  of  persons  who  were  weak 
in  will  and  deficient  in  force  and  mental  courage,— so 
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force,  activity,  and  muscle  related.  One  of  the  earKest  symptoms  of 
brain  degeneration  in  insanity  and  softening  of  the  brain  is  the  loss 
of  will-power.  While  the  reasoning  powers  remain  apparently  iu 
good  condition,  the  will  or  volition  is  observed  to  be  feeble  and 
sometimes  lacking.  Dr.  Carpenter  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  will  liad  become  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  unable  to 
carry  out  wliat  he  wished  to  perform,    lie  observes: — 

Often  in  endeavoring  to  undress  he  was  two  hours  before  he  could  get 
off  his  cojit,  all  his  mental  faculties,  except  volition,  being  perfect.  On  one 
occasion,  having  ordered  a  glass  of  water,  it  was  presented  to  him  on  s 
tray,  but  be  could  not  take  it,  though  anxious  to  do  so,  and  Ue  kept  the 
servant  standing  before  him  half  an  hour,  when  the  obstruction  was  over- 
come.* 

Color  has  its  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
as  well  as  upon  every  faculty.  The  brain,  when  dissected,  is  found 
to  be  furnished  with  pigmentary  particles  in  the  gray  matter,  and 
this  coloring  principle  is  also  found  in  all  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
sense-organs,  proving  conclusively  that  coloring  pigment  is  essen- 
tial to  all  mental  action.  It  is  logical  to  infer  that  those  whose 
blood  possesses  the  most  color  would  be  able  to  furnish  the  brain 
with  a  superior  quality  of  blood,  and  thus  enhance  its  power.  I 
do  not  recall  the  physiognomy  of  a  superior  reasoner  who  presented 
a  pallid  skin  and  colorless  or  whitish  eyes  and  hair.  Most  of  the 
great  pliilosophers  were  men  of  fine  color  in  the  skin,  hair,  and 
eyes,  and  this  gave  force,  power,  and  vigor  to  their  ideas. 

The  reader  should  not  confound  mere  questioning  with  tnie 
investigation.  Many  ])ersons  ask  questions  to  make  others  believe 
that  they  desire  to  learn  or  that  they  arc  observing.  When  one  is 
endowed  with  Causality  he  seeks  to  pui-sue  his  inquiries  as  far  as 
research  has  carried  the  subject.  The  mere  asking  of  questions  is 
no  sign  of  a  reasoner.  Children  habitually  ask  questions,  yet  this 
does  not  proceed  so  mucii  from  Causality  (the  desire  to  know  the 
origin  of  what  they  sec)  as  much  as  from  curiosity,  or  a  deare 
to  be  entertained.  Individuals  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
Reason  often  imagine  themselv(!s  possessed  of  considerable  power 
in  this  direction,  while  gi'eat  reasoners  reflect  in  so  spontaneous  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  aware  of  tlK!ir  superiority  until  by  comparison 
with  others  they  discover  the  difference;  they  reason  without  effort, 
and  so  easily  that  it  does  not  seem  at  all  wonderful  to  them. 

In  deciding  upon  the  value  of  Causality  observed  in  a  char- 
acter one  must  be  governed  somewhat  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
influence  which  other  faculties  in  combination  have  upon  it. 
Where  the  practical  faculties  are  deficient,  as,  for  example,  Obscr- 
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vation,  Size,  Form,  Locality  and  Order,  etc.,  the  ideas  and  theories 
evolved  will  be  visionary  and  irapractic^il,  because  lacking  a  prac- 
tical and  accurate  basis.  If  Conscientiousness  be  measurably 
deficient  and  Reason  large,  the  mind  is  prone  to  believe  in  falsities, 
and  to  evolve  unsound  hypotheses  and  theories.  Tliere  must  be  a 
hahinced  condition  between  Conscience  and  Reason  in  order  to 
make  use  of  truth  in  the  reasoning  processes.  It  is  thus  perceived 
that  in  the  use  of  all  the  higher  faculties  of  mind  a  harmonious  or 
balanced  condition  of  faculties  must  be  present  in  order  to  make 
them  most  effective.  Wliere  Causality  is  large  in  combination 
with  the  practical  faculties,  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  of  mechanism.  Such  minds  soon  learn  to  separate 
natural  causes  from  superstitious  beliefs.  Large  Causjility  with 
large  Conscientiousness  lead  to  the  investigation  of  moral  truths^ 
and  tliose  with  good  literary  faculties  and  language  combined  will 
be  able  to  write  and  speak  on  moral  philosophy.  Causality,  Com- 
parison, and  Imitation  large  give  ability  for  mental  philosophy. 
Professor  Alexander  Bain's  physiognomy  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  combination.  His  writings  upon  moral  and  mental  philoso- 
phy are  most  admirable,  and  show  the  possession  of  conscience, 
reason,  and  intuition  in  a  veiy  marked  degree. 

The  develo\)ment  of  Causality  and  Comparison  in  all  of  the 
higher  animals  is  so  marked  that  any  one  who  has  been  long 
associated  with  them  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  its  action.  That 
these  faculties  are  also  present  in  a  modified  degree,  very  low  down 
in  the  scale  of  organized  life,  none  can  doubt  who  has  made  a 
practical  study  of  insects,  birds,  and  reptiles.  Now,  many  persons 
who  have  not  examined  the  matter  closely  deny  to  tlie  lower  tribes 
the  possession  of  any  degree  whatsoever  of  the  reasoning  power, 
referring  all  their  efforts  to  "instinct,"  as  if  that  were  an  explana- 
tion. Instinct  or  spontaneity  in  man  is  looked  upon  as  genius, 
for  the  musical  effort  of  a  prodigy  like  Mozart,  who  played  and 
composed  at  five  years  of  age,  were  as  spontaneous  and  auto- 
matic as  any  act  of  the  lower  animals  could  possibly  be.  It  is 
related  of  the  water-moths  that  they  cover  themselves  with  pieces 
of  wood  or  gravel  in  order  to  maintain  their  equilibrium  in  the 
water.  When  they  are  too  light  they  add  to  themselves  a  minute 
speck  of  gravel,  and,  when  too  heavy,  a  bit  of  pith  or  wood.  In 
man  such  action  would  be  deemed  the  height  of  inventive  judg- 
ment, and  it  certainly  exhibits  in  the  lowly  lepUhptera  the  presence 
of  the  faculty  of  Weight,  of  inventive  power,  and  of  capacity  to 
reason  from  cause  to  effect.  The  mass  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
possession  and  operation  of  Causality  and  Comparison  in  many 
classes  of  insects  and  animals  of  various  grades  is  so  ovenyhelraing 
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that  it  seems  superfluous  to  introduce  any  examples  here.  One 
could  fill  volumes  with  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence  on  this 
point. 

The  cultivation  of  CausaUty  strengthens  tlie  mind,  and  gives 
boldness  and  originality  to  one's  thoughts.  Those  wlio  are  deficient 
in  original  inquiry  are  like  the  sheep  who  bUndly  follow  the  one 
that  has  the  most  power  to  lead.  Many  are  satisfied  to  have  others 
do  their  thinking  for  tliem,  and  lean  altogether  upon  the  views  and 
opinions  of  their  doctor,  minister,  or  friends;  but  those  who  would  ; 
know  for  a  certainty  the  cause  and  origin  of  phenomena  must  i 
investigate  for  themselves,  yet  this  need  not  prevent  their  giving 
due  respect  and  credence  to  those  whose  opinions  have  been  tested 
by  practical  experiment.  A  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of 
the  laws  of  meclianics  tends  to  strengthen  the  cause-seeking  faculty, 
while  speculative  theories  and  superstitious  beliefs  founded  on 
faith  stific  the  promptings  of  reason.  The  inductive  method  of 
reasoning — that  whicli  traces  the  effect  from  causes  or  facts — ^is  the 
most  practical,  yet  the  deductive  metliod — tliat  which  traces  causes 
from  the  effects  observed — is  also  uselul.  The  first-mentioned 
method  is  like  performing  a  sum  in  arithmetic;  Hie  latter  method 
is  like  2>}'oiHng  the  aritlimetical  process.  Both  are  of  use.  Listen- 
ing to  debates  and  to  good  logicians  is  an  excellent  way  of  strength- 
ening tlie  causative  power.  The  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  abaoilute 
truth  by  in-esistiblc  proofs  is  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  cogent 
conclusiveness. 

COMPARISON. 

Definition. — Ability  to  originate,  comprehend,  an:ange,  criti- 
cize, and  compare  ideas,  plans,  and  systems;  capacity  to  reason 
logically  and  to  use  analogy;  power  to  comprehend  complex 
systems  by  investigating  their  laws.  Comparison  assists  philosophy, 
planning,  and  invention.  It  gives  breadth  of  mind,  good  sense, 
and  correct  judgment.  It  creates  a  desire  to  learn  laws,  investi- 
gate principles,  penetrate  causes,  and  expound  theories.  This  trait 
is  large  in  lawyers,  statesmen,  generals,  leaders,  inventors,  natural- 
ists, scientists,  orators,  and  chess-players. 

An  excess  leads  to  sophistry  and  tiresome  and  useless  theo-  ; 
rising, — to  the  planning  of  impractical  schemes  and  wild  and 
visionary  speculations. 

A  deficiency  is  exhibited  by  those  who  are  unable  to  create, 
plan,  or  armnge  ideas,  or  work  systematically,  and  who  fail  to 
connect  cause  with  effect.  This  defect  is  shown  in  those  who  have 
a  narrow  understanding,  and  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
profound,  broad,  or  long-sighted  plans  in  business,  government, 
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or  in  mechanism.  They  are  also  unable  to  suggest  new  methods 
or  to  make  experiments.  They  are  incapable  of  making  a  logical 
statement  or  to  comprehend  one.  They  give  ojnnims  instead  of 
logical  reasons,  and  fail  to  perceive  the  difference  between  the 
"  reason  why "  and  a  personal  opinion  on  any  given  subject.  A 
lack  of  reason  is  the  foundation  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  for 
those  who  are  wanting  in  logic  and  common  sense  allow  the 
emotions  to  rule  them,  and  hence  substitute  feeling  and  personal 
opiuion  for  reflection  and  reason. 

Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — The  most  conspicuous  and  reliable 
facial  sign  of  Comparison  is  height  and  breadth  of  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  conjoined  to  length  of  this  organ, — provided  the  quality  be 
fine.  The  nasal  sign  for  Comparison  lies  above  the  nasal  sign  for 
Veneration  and  joins  Causality  above.  Fullness  of  the  centre  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead  is  also  a  sign,  ifihe  quaUty  he  fine  and  the 
brain  system  is  dominant,  or  one  of  the  principal  systems.  Where 
the  osseous  and  brain  forms  are  about  equally  exhibited  and  are  of 
good  or  fine  quality,  and  the  bones  are  square,  excellent  reasoning 
powers  will  be  manifested  upon  mechanical  and  scientific  subjects. 
Where  the  brain  form,  conjoined  with  the  vegetative  or  rounding 
form,  is  dominant  and  of  fine  quality,  capacity  for  profound  and 
prolonged  reasoning  upon  metaphysical  subjects  will  be  exhibited. 
David  Hume  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  combination.  Where 
the  foreliead  is  high,  full,  and  broad,  associated  with  fine  muscular 
development,  ability  to  i*eason  upon  art  and  metaphysical  subjects 
will  be  manifested.  This  combination  produces  the  rounding 
forehead,  and  the  curved  form  is  according  to  universal  law  the 
form  devoted  to  art.  Thus  each  combination  reveals  by  its  form 
and  quality  its  inJierent  tendency  and  direcfi&ti.  Each  of  these 
combinations  has  its  meaning  registered  in  the  form  ol'  the  nose, 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  brain  and  body,  and  mutually  confirm 
each  other. 

Comparison  is  of  the  highest  power  in  those  characters  who, 
with  fine  inherited  quality,  have  also  a  very  long  as  well  as  high 
and  broad  none.  Short,  bony  noses,  no  matter  how  high  and 
broad,  reveal  less  of  this  faculty  tlian  those  which  have  length. 
Comparison  of  the  nose  of  Lagrange,  the  eminent  astronomer,  with 
that  of  Gibbon,  the  historian,  and  the  noses  of  Lagrange  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  grand  reasoners,  with  those  of  Rubens  and 
Miss  Hosmer,  celebrated  artists,  will  illustrate  the  difiierences 
between  those  noses  which  reveal  ability  for  the  most  comprehensive 
comparisons,  and  those  which  reason  \ipon  subjects  requiring  rela- 
tively less  breadth  and  comprehensiveness.  Flat-nosed  i>ersons  and 
races  are  entirely  destitute  both  of  Comparison  and  Causality.  Their 
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short,  flat  noses,  dei>ressed  chests,  and  relative  lack  of  breadth  are 
most  conclusive  si^ns  of  the  absence  of  the  oa^Kicity  to  Gompieliend 
logical  premises  and  deductions. 

A  broad,  well-develoi)ed  hotly ^  together  witli  a  high,  broad, 
and  long  nose  (if  of  fine  quality)  is  the  most  favorable  formation 

for  tlie  manifestation  of  a 


high 


gU  degree  of  sound 
reason,  with  ability  for  pro- 
longed and  ])rofound  labors 
in  this  deixaitment  of  men- 
tality. 

Another  facial  sign  for 
Comparison,  not  so  reliable 
as  the  former,  is  found  in 
fuUness  of  the  centre  of  the 
upiier  tK)rtion  of  tlie  fore- 
head. The  sign  in  the 
nose,  as  above  given,  is 
always  to  l>e  do|)ended 
upon,  together  with  the 
sort  of  reason  which  will 
be  manilested,  for  the  nlutpe 
of  the  nose  discloses  the 
mental  tendencies  of  tlie 
character,  and  those  ten- 
den(aes  will  be  toward  the 
analysis  of  art,  or  of  litera- 
ture, or  of  architecture,  or 
of  science.  The  form  of 
the  nose  will  in  each  case 
decide  the  dominant  ten- 
dency or  direction.  A  well- 
(levelo])ed  nose  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  tlie 
most  highly  develoi>ed  races 
and  individuals.  It  is  a 
current  Iwlief  that  all 
lai^^o,  high,  broad,  and  full 
foreheads  are  evidence  of 
fine  reason  and  sound  in- 
tellect. Nothing  can  l>e 
further  from  the  truth.  Such 
a  forehead,  if  accom]>nnied  with  large  lungs  and  good  digestive 
faculties,  together  witli  fine  inherited  qitaUty^  would  be  proof  of 
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FlO.  130.— ELIZABETH  ('ADY  8TANTON.  (Lbc- 
TUKBR,  Author,  Ubformbr,  Editor,  and  ub- 

ATOB.) 

Bom  in  Jamf stnwn,  N,  V  1816,  ConspicuouB  fa- 
cial sipi,  < 'i>iiiii;iri«oii,  «liiiwn  by  width  and  lii-f^ht  of 
the  liridfte  iif  tlic  imw,  mbiist  ImkIv,  ami  fiillnwsmif  the 
centre  of  the  f<irt'heail.  Tho  law  of  the  Miraipht  line, 
curve,  antl  xplKTe  Knverii.i  tliia  face.  The  phytiiijpin- 
miMtin  deline.itinK  mo  rct^al  a  character  »»  tliis  fViiiN 
langn age  almost  inaileqiiati'  to  expresH  its  powers  and 
excellencies.  To  a  liiglilv  ilevi'lni)ed,  soeial,  <ioiuestic, 
and  moral  natnre  this  latfv  ailda  all  of  the  higher  f:iciil- 
tiesof  tlie  intt-llect.  In  this  [  haracter,  Finntietts  and 
Ciinseienfe,  withi>ut  lieinn  severe,  are  unswerving; 
Love  of  Ifoinc,  of  Country,  and  of  Young  are  all  of  the 
highest  order.  Asa  wife,  mother,  and  i>atriot,  this  lady 
Is  iiiiexci'lli-il.  Till'  signs  for  Benevoleni-e,  Ahnientive- 
ness.  Mirth,  AppmbatiOTi,  Frleiidstiiii,  Hospitality,  San- 
ativeiiess.  Color,  Helf-estf  em,  anii  Modesty  are  well  de- 
fined. Uesistaniie  Is  large,  as  shown  )iy  lier  life-long 
etfoi'is  In  opposing  slavery,  and  in  her  undinehing  en- 
deavors to  promote  woman's  enfranehiseuient.  In  the 
m>st'  tht>  sijme  for  Idt'ality,  Siililimit.v,  Ment:il  Imitation, 
Analysis,  Human  Nature.  ( 'onstrnetion,  Ac»iuisitlon, 
Veneration,  Exeeuliveness,  and  Kelf  will  are  promi- 
nent;  so,  also,  are  P'orin  and  Size.  Locality,  Slental 
Onler,  Calculation,  Prescience,  and  Credenciveness  are 
les8  than  average.  I.angnagp,  as  shown  by  the  nioutli 
and  eyes,  is  eupious,  Huent,  clear,  witty,  cogent,  logical, 
and  magnetic.  As  an  orator,  she  ts  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  ornate,  and  is  eminently  well  atlaptcd  to 
statesmanshiii,  and  would  have  made  ae<Ki<l  Secretary 
of  Htate.  With  the  highest  powers  of  Reason  she  com- 
bines those  of  Intuition,  while  her  sympathies  for  the 
oppressed  of  t)oth  sexes  and  of  all  races  liave  led  her  to 
leave  a  honie  and  life  of  luxury  to  travel  and  Lalior  for 
their  amelioration.  The  women  of  America  will  fnr- 
lever  he  her  dchtors  for  legal  and  property  rights  whlcb 
slie  has  been  instrumental  in  gitinlng  for  them. 
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Fkj.  121,— UENJAMIN  TIIOMI'SIIN  (COrNT  ItCM- 

P'UUD).  (I'HVSICIHT,  UEFOKMKIt,  PlIILANTHltO- 
PIHT. ) 


an  excellent  reasoncr  and  of  good  intellect  in  some  directions;  but 
a  projecting,  higli  forehead,  witliout  these  physiological  gifts,  and 
with  a  coarse,  thick  skin,  would  be  indicative  of  stupidity  or  of 
very  commonplace  mental  powers.  Ijct  the  n^ader  once  compre- 
hend the  immense  jwwcr  which  large  lungs  give  to  mental  pro- 
cesses and  how  much  is 
due  to  a  sound  visceral 
structure,  and  he  will  de- 
sire to  examine  the  nose, 
nostrils,  and  entire  face 
before  passing  judgment 
upon  a  character  based 
upon  an  inspection  of  tlie 
size  of  the  head  or  fore- 
head merely.  The  rule  is 
to  observe,  fii*st,  tlie  qualiiy 
of  the  subject  under  in- 
spection, and  then  get  the 
<lirecfion  or  nding  talent 
of  the  character  (disclosed 
by  the  slutpe  of  the  nose); 
then  the  force  or  jmcer  of 
the  individual  to  carry  out 
his  dominant  taste,  shown 
by  the  size  and  irhlih  of 
the  nose,  and  in  this  combi- 
nation and  classification 
will  Ix?  found  the  key  to 
the  entire  mental  charact(!r. 
The  domestic  and  other 
traits  can  be  read  by  refer- 
ence to  those  parts  of  tlie 
face  where  their  signs  are 
situated. 

Taking  the  forehead 
and  nose  together  as  guides 
to  the  discernment  of  signs 

of  Reason  is  an  infallible  method,  but  where  the  forehead  is  high, 
broad,  and  full,  and  the  nosc^  small,  tlie  intellect  will  be  of  a 
common  order,  mtless  the  H'Hjm  of  high  qmiltti/  are  jtreKcut  and 
a<iS4K-iated  with  a  pyriform-shaped  face. 

Tliere  are  many  sophistical  reasonors  who  can  run  parallels 
so  near  the  truth  as  to  sometimes  deceive  even  the  most  logical. 
Such  persons  arc  known  by  round  or  full,  smooth,  shining  faces. 
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Btim  111  MaKxaotitixPttA,  175B.  ronfiiifuoun  factat  sisn, 
( 'omiiaritmn,  Khown  liy  width  und  beifclit  of  the  bridge 
iif  tbc  noae  aiiil  form  (if  the  npiier  aii<l  orntral  portion 
of  the  fnrchcatl.   Thr  taw  of  the  HtralKht  line  and 


miii  .  „ 

of  the  noae  ami  form  of  the  npiier  aiid  opntral  portion 
e  forehead.  Thr  taw  of  the  HtralRht  line  and 
Miiiart' t;overi)H  thiit  fni-e.  The  iirojection  of  tlie  eyc- 
hrowH  aiid  the  rci-cdiriK  outline  of  the  foreheaddlselose 
u  ehararter  in  wliich  prnotii'ul  Ht-ar>on  id  dominant. 
Whatever  al)Htract  [iliiiix  tliin  man  made  be  wtut  rapiiMe 
of  niittiiif;  into  pvar-tiriil  uwe.  Tlie  sisp,  form,  lenfcth, 
nn<f  houv  nature  of  thlH  nose  announce  a  man  of  miRht ; 
the  foreiieiid  Im  equally  derisive  of  energy,  of  wise 
planH,  and  of  proiniit  expi-iition.  The  Hifciis  for  Flmi- 
newt,  Conncienee,  llenevulenie.  Patriotism,  I->ononty, 
Hu  native  newt,  Color,  I'neumativene^it,  Force.  Caution, 
Avprohatloii,  Frlendsbi|i,  A  niati  veneris,  and  Self-eKt4'«  m 
are  well  defined  and  form  a  strong  hay itt  for  the  hilel- 
leetnal  powers.  The  point  of  the  nose  Ktnn<lRhiprha1>ove 
tlie  plane  of  the  fitee,  thuH  showing  a  far-re:icliiii|;.  as- 
pirlne,  aniliitious  cburaeler;  alfu>  sliowinRa  iar^e  di  gree 
of  Human  Nature.  Kulilimity.  Ideality,  Mentid  Imita- 
tion, Conftruetlon,  Acquisition,  Veneration,  Exeeu- 
tiveness.  and  Hclf-will  are  all  strong  tr:dts.  Presi  ienee 
and  C'reot  neiveness  are  ndt  liirjfe.  Ttu'  jiraetienl  fLieid- 
ties  of  ()bser\atiiin.  Form,  Size,  IiOeaiity,  Older,  Time, 
f'aleulation.  \  AUftwAev  are  very  prnnoum'ed  ;  while 
Memory  of  Events,  inlultion,  and  prartieal  Iteasoiiare 
dominant,  and  ullogetlier  show  a  character  worthy  of 
imitation. 
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rounding  bodies,  and  the  fingers  tapering  to  a  2*oint,  with  the 
reasoning  faculties,  of  course,  in  combination,  but  with  small 
Conscientiousness. 

Description  of  Comparison. — The  completeness  and  perP*c- 
tion  of  the  reasoning  process  in  man  requires  the  action  of  two 
distinrt  tmits,  viz.,  those  of  Comparison  and  Causality.  The 
soundness  of  the  judgment  in  relation  to  cause  and  effect  dojwnds 

greatly  upon  the  soundness 
and  perfection  of  the  vis- 
ceral organization.  It  is 
true  that  an  individual 
with  a  large  brain  of  fine 
quality,  deveIoiH?d  in  the 
reasoning  faculties,  will  be 
capable,  even  in  ill  health. 


of  logical  reasoning;  yet 
the  same  person  in  a  state 
of  robust  health  would  be 
capable  of  far  grmter  power 
and  more  vigorous  and  pro- 
longed thought.  The  fact 
that  some  persons  in  a 
state  of  permanent  ill 
health  or  great  delicacy  of 
constitution  have  evinced 
fine  reasoning  powers  doe* 
not  militate  t^^ainst  the 
above  statement.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  for 
many  years  Senator  from 
Georgia,  was  a  life-long  in- 
valid,and  of  feeble  physique 
at  birth,  yet  was  remarkable 
for  his  great  mental  indus- 
try and  large  and  sound 
reason.  Hoijo  much  greater 
this  mind  would  have  been 
in  a  normal  condition  we  can  well  undei-stand.  This  instance  is 
often  brought  forward  to  prove  that  good  health  and  a  vigorous 
visceral  structure  are  not  essential  to  profound  reason.  That 
Senator  Stephens  was  able  to  acquit  himself  of  such  arduous 
mental  labor,  involving  so  much  logical  acumen,  was  due  to  tlie 
fact  tliat  he  luid  inherited  a  most  uncommon  qnaliiy  of  brain  and 
body,  as  well  as  large  size  of  brain ;  by  gre?it  care^of  his  physical 
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FlO.  122.— HKBMANN  I.,0TT18  HELMHOLTZ.  {Piiy- 

BIOI.OOIMT  l>IflCOVBBKH,  M ATHKMATICIAM,  AU- 
THOR, AND  THYSICIST.) 

Dcirn  in  ('crmnny,  IKII,  <'(m)i)iiciiniia  facial  Hlgn, 
CoiiipartMm.  The  law  of  tlif  ntnii^lit  liiu',  situare,  uiiit 
curve  governs  thia  faoe.  Tlic  i  liiii  reveals  FirmnoKit 
and  C'oiiHTletice,  lUso  Patriotism.  Liivc  of  Home,  and 
Hpiievf^nco.  Aliiiiei>tivciie-^rt,  S:maUveiiess,  Kooiiomy, 
B)1iativ«n«iu),  Hn!<i>ttiili:y.  A[>in'o1iutliin,  and  other  ilo- 
rocHttc  trails  are  well  deniieil.  in  tlio  nose  the  signs  nf 
intellect  am  manifest.  AnalVHis,  Iluiiiaii  Nature.  Sub- 
limity, Mental  IiniLition,  (.,ciii!(tru('tt()ii,  Acquisition, 
Veneration,  Exei-u  liven  ess.  aud  Self-will  dhow  their 

Pnwer,  Form.  SiKe,  Ohservatinn,  L()caUty,  Wcluht, 
alciilatlon.  Mental  Order,  Time,  aud  Memory  of 
Kveiit-*are  conspicuous;  whUe  Causality,  rouiparison, 
nnil  Intuition  an'  suiireme.  This  eombiuatinn  of  facul- 
ties with  a  biKh  ilejfree  of  qiiiiKty,  anniiuucc  a  most 
useful,  comprehensive,  and  scientific  mind.  lliH  most 
celebrated  works,  in  which  iin-  elalwirated  his  grand 
discoveries,  are  as  follow:  "The  CouBervator  of 
FoR'e"  (l!<74l,  "A  Manual  of  Physiohiincal  ()i>tlcB" 
(isr^e),  and  "  The  Kensathm  of  Tone  as  a  Ba,sia  for  the 
PhvaioloKical  Theory  of  Muftic"  (IHL')-  In  this  last 
work  Prufeaaor  Uelmholtz  has  succeeded  in 
"  I'ntviatinit  ftH  thg  rhnln*  thM  ttc 
The  hiddan  wnil  of  hannonj." 
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powers  he  was  able  to  make  this  development  very  effective. 
With  robust  health,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  a  mental 
Colossus.  His  pliysiognomy  shows  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
vigorous  and  long-lived  ancesti-y.  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  but  I  opine  that  some  accidental  circumstance  in 
his  prenatal  life  gave  permanent  feebleness  to  his  physical  powers. 

The  greatest  and  most  profound  reasoners  are  those  who  have 
inherited  a  fine  and  nearly 
equal  proportion  of  each 
of  the  five  superior  systems, 
all  of  mperior  imver  and 
vigor.  AH  this  their  faces 
disclose.  They  also  dis- 
close which  part  of  the 
reasoning  process  is  domi- 
nant in  cases  of  disparity 
between  them. 

Comparison  is  that 
part  of  the  intellect  which 
leads  one  to  see  the  various 
differences  and  distinctions 
in  all  mental  schemes  and 
conceptions ;  hence  this  fac- 
ulty tends  to  criticism, 
analysis,  explanation,  anal- 
ogy, and  induction.  It  is 
especially  the  gift  of  those 
who  study  and  investigate 
the  grand  and  complex  laws 
of  Nature  in  astronomy 
and  physics,  yet  it  is  of 
use  in  every  vocation. 

Another  department  of 
Comparison  gives  ability  to 
criticise,  arrange,  and  clas- 
sify material  substances 
in  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture. Humboldt,  who,  in  his  wonderful  work,  "  The  Kosmos," 
showed  his  understanding  of  the  vast  chain  of  natural  phenomena, 
had  perhaps  tlie  most  comprehensive  mind  of  any  man  in  any  age. 
His  Comparison  and  Causality  were  of  immense  power,  and  the 
signs  for  these  traits  are  observed  botli  in  his  nose  and  forehead. 
Linnteus,  the  eminent  botinist,  who  gave  to  the  world  his  great 
system  of  classification  of  plants  and  a  precise  nomenclature  £or 
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Fio.  m— LELAND  STANFORD.  (Mbcuanic,  OoT' 
XKNOB,  SBHATOB,  PRILANTHKOPIST.) 

Bnm  in  Watervleft,  1824.  Conaplcuous  facial  sign. 
Practical  Iteason,  Bhiiwn  l>y  the  projecting  siijterciliary 
ridgew,  whfrc  are  grouped  the  8i)rn»  for  mefrliaiiicai 
ability;  eliuwnalsouy  tlie  recciliiig  forehead.  The  law 
of  the  straight  line  and  square  governs  tliis  face.  The 
key-note  to  this  cbara<-tcr  la  practicality.  The  dometitx 
traits  are  well  represented.  The  sense  of  Jnstiee  is 
strong  Pinnness  most  decided;  the  full  lower  iiui^hows 
hhrge  Henevolence,  and  with  such  glandular  develop- 
ment tile  fai'uitieK  of  I»ve  of  Hume,  of  Country,  and 
of  Young  must  he  also  large.  The  signs  for  Self-estWDi, 
Hospitality,  Friendshiu,  Amativfuess,  AlinientivenesM, 
Fneumativeness,  and  Resistance  are  well  defined.  The 
nose  is  solid  and  broati^  of  proportionate  length,  lu  it 
the  signsfor  MenUilImitation,  Human  Nature,  Ideality, 
SuMluiity,  Const  rue  tivenesB,  Acquisitiveness,  Venera- 
tion, Exeeutiveness,  and  Self-will  are  eonspicuouB. 
The  niei'hanical  facTuIties  are  dominant.  The  signs  for 
Form,  Hize,  Locality,  Weight,  lH»servation,  Order, 
Time,  Calculation,  and  Memory  of  Kvents  are  very  pro- 
nounced, lanneuiige  Is  most  apparent.  Prescience  is 
larf^e.  Crcdonciveness  Is  small,  and  Caiifal'tv  and  Com- 
parison excellent.  This  mind  ranks  uiifiYj/ alwve  every- 
tbtiig.  yet  ham  BUfHcient  Ideality  and  Cunstructivcnesa. 
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the  same,  is  another  illustration  of  that  comprehensiveness  ^¥hich 
results  from  a  large  development  of  Comparison  and  Causality. 
In  works  of  this  kind  the  mind  must  be  able  to  spontaneously 
grasp  tlxe  points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilarity,  and  thus  by  com- 
parison assign  to  each  object  under  observation  its  own  true  place 
and  rank  in  Nature.  Baron  Cuvier,  another  of  the  world's  mental 
Colossi,  was  able  to  bviild  up  an  entire  animal  body  from  the 
inspection  of  a  small  bony  fragment  of  the  animal. 

Comparison  takes  cognizance  of  the  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved in  arts  and  architecture,  in  scientific  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  appliances  and  implements  used  in  the  physical 
sciences,  such  as  tlie  t(.'lescope,  microscope,  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
electrical  machines,  etc.  One  sort  of  reasoning  deals  with  the  truths 
and  methods  of  abstragt  reason  on  moral  questions ;  another,  with  the 
concrete,  or  the  principles  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  sciences 
and  arts. 

The  more  Conscientiousness  there  is  combined  with  reason, 
the  more  just  and  tmthful  will  be  the  deductions.  A  man  with 
large  reasoning  powers  and  small  Conscientiousness  will  be  sophis- 
tical and  enjoy  reasoning  from  lalse  premises  quite  as  well  as  from 
a  true  foundation ;  indeed,  he  will  not  be  well  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  two.  Thus,  it  is  proven  that  lleason  (one  of  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  human  mind  and  one  of  the  latest  acqui- 
sitions of  the  human  race)  must  have  as  a  foundation  the  assist- 
ance of  Conscientiousness,  one  of  the  earliest  functions,  evolved  in 
the  human  organism.  Comparison  is  the  nat\iral  ally  and  com- 
panion of  Causality.  Possessing  high  ^lowers,  it  holds  its  position 
in  accordance  with  its  imi)ortance.  In  the  nose,  its  associated 
signs  show  by  their  character  what  direction  Comparison  will 
take  when  influenced  by  their  association.  Veneration,  the  first 
of  the  high  faculties  whoso  signs  are  found  ujwn  the  ridge  of  the 
nose,  is  one  of  tlie  traits  foimd  only  among  developed  people.  If 
observed  iipon  the  physiognomy  of  a  semi-civilized  ]>erson  it  de- 
notes a  high  grade  of  development  in  that  individual,  for  among 
such  races  are  found  fine  physiques  as  well  as  good  physiognomies, 
tlnis  showing  their  tendency  to  upwai'd  evolution.  Veneration,  the 
faculty  which  creates  respect  for  all  admirable  things,  gives  to 
Causality  a  respectful  and  submissive  nature,  assisting  it  to  bow  to 
causes  and  laws  discovered  by  this  inquiring  mind.  Above  the 
reasoning  faculties,  upon  the  ridge,  we  find  the  nasal  signs  for  Ex- 
ecutiveness  and  Self-will.  These  two  mighty  mental  forces  give 
all  the  assistance  which  investigation  and  discovery  require  for  pro- 
mulgating and  defending  tliose  theories,  facts,  laws,  and  principles 
which  Comparison  and  Causality  have  wrested  from  Nature's 
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alembic.  The  philosopher,  inventor,  and  discoverer  must  possess 
the  elements  of  force  and  command  to  a  certain  degree  in  order 
that  Ms  theories  and  discoveries  shall  be  thrust  upon  the  world, 
for  although  the  faggot  and  dungeon  no  longer  threaten  the  bold 
speculator  or  daring  inventor,  yet  self-will  and  self-assertion  must 
be  used  by  those  whose  efforts  bring  into  existence  knowledge 
wliich  is  revolutionary  in  its  operation.  I  Iiave  sometimes  been 
lost  in  admiration  when  reading  of  the  efforts  made  by  discoverers 
and  hiventors  to  compel  the  \yorId  to  receive  from  their  hands  the 
principles  in  science,  art,  and  mechanism  to  which  under  great 
sacrifices  and  amid  mighty  struggles  they  haie  given  birth.  In- 
deed, q/"  viind,  originality,  and  invention  are  almost  always 
accom|)anied  by  strength  of  body.  The  inventors,  discoverers,  phi- 
losophers, and  originators  of  new  tlicories,  as  a  rule,  have  been 
men  of  strong  physique,  physical  courage,  and  longevity.  The 
portraits  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Kepler,  Voltaire,  l)'Alem- 
bert,  Descartes,  Condercet,  Com])te,  David  Hume,  Charles  Dar- 
win, Benjamin  FrankHn,  Martin  Lutlier,  Howe,  John  Ix)cke,  and 
tlie  whole  army  of  bold  and  original  minds  whose  theories  and 
works  have  blessed  the  world,  disclose  the  fact  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  good  muscular  and  visceral  organizations.  The  signs 
in  the  nose  for  the  breathing  and  circulatory  functions,  and  for  the 
stomach,  are  interwoven  and  closely  related  to  mental  signs  and 
predicate  mental  powers,  and  hence  it  is  that  bold,  ingenious,  and 
original  minds  disclose  strong,  massive,  and  so-called  "homely" 
features,  viz.,  a  large  mouth,  large  high  nose,  full  eyes,  and  broad 
cheeks  and  chin. 

The  only  accin-ate  method  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
sort  or  direction  the  reasoning  power  will  take  in  a  given  physiog- 
nomy, is  to  apply  the  "basic  principles  of  form."  The  square- 
shaped  forehead  and  high,  long,  bony,  square-cut  nose  disclose 
the  capacity  for  science,  morals,  and  a  certain  branch  of  mechani- 
cal laws.  The  rotnuUug  forehead  and  broad,  high,  and  long, 
muscular  nose,  rounding  at  the  point  and  full  at  Coustructi^eness, 
assure  us  that  the  mind  will  exert  itself  upon  metaphysics,  as- 
tronomy, abstract  pliilosophy,  and  invention,  while  the  same  mus- 
cular nose,  if  relatively  short,  will  disclose  the  sort  of  reason  which 
is  involved  in  art,  music,  the  drama,  and  dramatic  literature,  as  in 
fiction,  plays,  etc.  There  are,  of  course,  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  all  these  different  lengths,  heights,  width,  etc.,  of  the  nose, 
suited  to  the  talents  which  each  character  expresses,  yet  all  can  be 
understood  by  the  keen  analyzer  and  observer. 

In  discussing  the  faculty  of  Comiiarison,  Professor  Fowler 
observes  as  follows : — 
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Two  organs  of  Comparison  doubtless  exist.  The  lower  one,  more  ap- 
propriately connected  witli  the  jihysical  perceptions,  in  comparing  pbysic&l 
substances  with  each  other  and  reasoning  tliereon  ;  while  the  latter,  com- 
bining more  naturally  with  the  moi'nl  faculties,  reason  from  the  physical  to 
the  moral  world,  compares  ideas,  criticises  and  discriminates  between  them, 
and  imparts  logical  acumen.* 

Although  Professor  Fowler  (who  is  a  good  observer)  tells  us 
that  two  "  organs "  of  Comparison  doubtless  exist,  he  fails  to 
locate  them  in  the  forehead.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
kind  of  reason  which  a  given  individual  will  exhibit  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  small  portion  of  the  forehead,  where  he  says  Compari- 
son is  situated.  Let  any  good  observer  examine  "the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,"  and  endeavor  by  that  alone  to  un- 
derstand and  describe  the  sort  of  reason  which  will  be  exhibited, 
and  I  predict  it  will  be  an  utter  failure ;  yet  examination  of  the 
outline  and  size  of  the  nose  will  reveal  It.  The  signs  in  the  nose, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  quality^  are  unfailing  indications. 
When  these  and  the  sign  in  the  forehead,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  form,  are  observed,  a  complete  summing  up  of  the  characters  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  reason  present  can  be  had,  but  where  the 
nose  has  been  injured  tlie  forehead  can  be  observed,  or  when  the 
forehead  is  covered  recourse  can  be  had  to  an  inspection  of  the 
nose. 

Two  distinct  parts  of  the  reasoning  faculty  must  be  used 
in  order  to  complete  the  process.  The  catise  of  anything  nnd^ 
observation  must  first  be  sought,  and  then  it  must  be  classified  or 
relegated  to  its  own  division,  according  to  the  law  of  similar  things. 
This  is  done  by  comparing  it  with  others  possessing  the  same  ap- 
pearance, form,  quality,  or  characteristics.  In  this  process  dis- 
crimination performs  a  leading  part.  Thus  it  is  that  discrimina- 
tion or  reason  is  common  seme  practically  applied.  Where  either 
of  these  two  halves  of  the  reasoning  power  are  greatly  lacking 
the  judgment  or  estimate  of  a  theory,  idea,  or  thing  will  be  par- 
tial or  imperfect.  The  practical  things  of  every-day  life  require 
the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  quite  as  much  as  the  investi- 
gation of  the  great  and  complex  laws  which  regulate  the  solar 
system  or  which  lie  at  the  base  of  mechanical  forces. 

Imhidive  reasoning  assists  the  discovery  and  application  of 
natural  laws.  This  sort  of  reason  is  used  by  modem  scientists,  and 
herein  lies  the  extreme  practicability  and  accuracy  of  their 
methods.  The  ancient  Greek  and  mediaeval  method  was  tlie 
deductive  form,  which  reasons  from  generals  to  particulars  from  a 
premise  a^med  to  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  this  assump- 
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tion,  regardless  of  whether  the  premise  was  based  upon  truth  and 
observation  of  facts.  Tlie  inductive  method  seeks  to  find  a  con- 
clusion based  upon  the  observation  of  a  fact  or  a  tangible  object ; 
hence,  if  its  conclusions  arc  in  accord  with  its  observation  the 
whole  is  correct. 

Reason  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  discernment  and  eluci- 
dation of  natur^  laws.  It  was  designed  that  man  should  be  master 
of  th^e  laws,  else  the  law-seeking  faculty  would  not  have  bf  en 
given  him,  and,  although  daring  inquirers  into  the  truths  of  Nature 
have  lived  in  all  ages  of  tlie  world,  yet  the  force  of  superstitious 
unreason  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  stifle  and  postpone  for  ccn^ 
turies  the  widespread  dissemination  of  laws  and  principles  which 
(jalileo,  Bruno,  and  Bacon  dared  to  avow,  and  for  which  they 
suffered. 

The  sort  of  Comparison  which  is  used  in  tho  ordinary  routine 
of  daily  life  and  in  business  is  the  same  which  tlic  poet  and  oi'ator 
use  when  engaged  in  giving  vent  to  their  thoughts  by  pen  and 
voice.  What  makes  it  seem  different  is  because  it  is  c&mhin^l 
with  faculties  different  from  those  used  in  ordinary  affaira.  Ideality 
or  imagination  influences  them.  Mirthfulness  and  Wit,  Construct- 
iveness.  Form,  Size,  and  Language  enable  them  to  paint  their 
illustrations  of  resemblances  and  differences  in  the  forms  of  apt,- 
mirthful,  or  witty  simile,  allegory,  metaphor,  or  parable.  Figures 
of  speech  result  from  an  excess  of  Comparison,  and  all  the  great 
rhetoricians  are  indebted  to  this  trait  for  their  appropriate  and 
convincing  analogies,  which  often  convince  where  argument  fails. 
The  philologist's  labors  are  perfected  through  his  ability  to  compare 
words,  sentences,  phrases,  and  languages.  Comparison  enables 
him  to  see  incongruities  and  resemblances,  and  to  generalize  and 
classify  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  diverse  languages  and 
dialects.  The  signs  of  this  trait  are  large  in  the  face  of  Noah 
Webster,  compiler  of  the  great  "Unabridged  Dictionary;"  also 
in  that  of  Mezzofanti,  the  linguist,  who  could  express  himself  in 
fifty-six  languages  and  was  acquainted  with  sixty-four  otbers. 
Comparison  shines  pre-eminent  in  tlie  face  of  Bunyan,  whose 
allegory  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  has  been  translated  into 
every  civilized  language.  The  portrait  of  Thomas  Moore,  the 
Irish  poet,  also  exhibits  it  very  largely.  It  was  remarked  tlmt  in 
his  life  of  Sheridan  "he  made  use  of  two  thousand  five  huudrcd 
similes,  besides  metaphors  and  allegorical  expressions." 

It  is  this  trait  which  gi\  cs  the  orator  such  convincing  powers 
in  setting  figures  of  si>eech  in  "  supposing  a  case,"  and  when  com- 
bined with  the  mechanical  faculties  the  illustrations  will  be  drawn 
from  these  sources,  and  in  combination  with  Observation,  Locality, 
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Form,  and  Memory  of  Events,  historical  powers  will  be  manifested, 
as  in  Gibbon.  With  large  Language  added,  it  enables  one  to 
write  on  this  subject.  Eminent  cliess-playcrs  disclose  lai^e  Com- 
parison combined  with  Constructivencss,  Form,  Size,  Locality,  and 
Observation,  as  observed  in  the  plxysiognomy  of  Herr  Zukertort. 

Comparison  is  so  universal  a  fiiculty  that  it  has  existed  in  all 
historic  ages,  in  nearly  all  races,  and  in  combination  with  all  plmscs 
of  mentality.  The  German  and  Scotch  ccpially  ^wssess  tlie  most 
universal  endowment  of  this  trait;  tlie  English  come  second,  the 
Americans  third,  and  the  French  possess  the  least;  yet  men  and 
women  noted  for  Comparison  have  developed  in  every  civilized  race. 
A  high  degree  of  Comparison  has  been  also  manilested  among  some 
savage  races,  notably  among  the  North  American  Indians,  whose 
orators  and  poets  have  exhibited  its  action  in  tlieir  speeches  and 
poetry.  Their  forolicads,  it  will  be  observed,  are  usually  receding, 
and  this  form  of  the  forehead  is  often  found  associated  with  the  most 
jmtctical  characters.  The  forehead  of  John  Locke  (renowned  for 
his  philosophical  writings)  presents  this  formation ;  so,  also,  docs 
that  of  Arkwright,  the  eminent  inventor.  Many  of  our  most 
eloquent  orators  exhibit  receding  foreheads.  This  shape  of  the 
forehead,  when  combined  with  a  good  endowment  of  Causality  and 
Comparison,  reveals  reason  of  the  most  acxite,  accurate,  and  pene- 
trating phase;  for  the  receding  foreliead  is  one  of  the  signs  of  an 
active  Uver  and  large  lungs,  and  activity  of  these  organs  gives 
clearness,  distinctness,  and  analytical  power  to  the  mind.  Not 
only  does  this  form  disclose  penetration,  but  it  is  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  the  mechanical  and  obstjrving  faculties;  hence,  a  high 
order  of  practical  tendencies  will  be  manifested  where  the  forehead 
recedes  to  a  certain  degree,  as  shown  in  the  fece  of  Stanford. 

As  Comparison  is  a  high  trait,  and  one  which  brings  its  pos- 
sessor into  relation  with  tlxe  vast  and  comprehensive  systems  of 
Nature,  it  follows  that  its  cultivation  is  of  high  importance.  It 
cannot  have  full  freedom  of  expansion  so  long  as  superstition  and 
bigoted  dogma  are  supreme.  No,  reader!  Freedom  of  mind  is 
o|)posed  to  the  narrow  restraints  imposed  by  hide-bound  creeds  and 
venerable  myths.  No  man  can  really  enjoy  the  luxurj*  of  true 
and  complete  mental  emancipation  as  long  as  he  allows  bigotrj'  and 
superstition  to  control  and  fetter  his  mind.  There  is  a  happiness 
and  ecstasy,  an  experionrc  of  mental  exaltiition,  resulting  from 
complete  freedom  from  false  theories  and  enslaving  customs.  Not 
until  the  last  vestige  of  error  and  superstition  has  been  reasoned 
out  of  onc*s  mind  can  one  realize  tliis  supernal  condition.  The 
only  way  we  can  understand  God  is  through  His  works.  How 
important,  then,  to  cultivate  that  faculty  which  enables  us  to 
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realize  the  immensity  and  grandeur  of  the  laws  which  explain  and 
reveal  them.  The  study  ol*  moral  laws  and  the  whole  arcana  of 
the  sciences  are  of  use  in  tlie  development  of  Comparison  and  Its 
twin  sister,  CausaUty.  To  be  endowed  by  Nature  with  a  large 
degree  of  Reason  is  to  have  inherited  a  liberal  education,  for 
K^son,  supported  by  Conscientiousness,  will  establish  in  the 
character  the  supremacy  of  wisdom  and  justice. 


Definition. — Webster  defines  Intuition  to  be  "  a  distinct  in- 
spection of  the  mind;  direct  apprehension  or  cognition;  an  act  of 
immediate  knowledge,  as  in  perception  or  consciousness,  distin- 
guished from  mediate  knowledge,  as  in  reasoning.  Intuition 
is  spontaneity  of  cognition  and  action,  based  on  spontaneous 
cognition." 

An  excess,  an  immoderate  endowment  of  Intuition,  is  seldom 
developed.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  probably  the  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  Reason,  Observation,  or  Practicality.  If  it 
prove  an  annoyance  the  cultivation  of  these  faculties  will  tend  to 
balance  the  character. 

A  deficiency  can  be  remedied  by  bathing,  cleanliness,  and 
purity,  thinking  more  and  feasting  and  sleeping  less.  By  this, 
course  the  nervous  system  will  become  more  sensitive,  aspiring, 
and  spontaneous.  The  brain  and  nerves  will  develop  new  powers. 
Avoid  gross  ieating  and  drinking,  and  all  low,  brutal,  coarse  sports 
and  pursuits;  associate  with  the  pure  and  gifted, — with  the  refined 
and  noble;  observe  their  methods  and  ways  of  life,  and  imitate 
them.  Read  the  works  of  the  purest  poets,  artists,  and  scientists. 
Cultivate  the  highest  and  best  in  your  mind.  So  shall  the  entire 
nature  become  higher,  more  refined,  and  sensitive, 

'  Facial  and  Bodily  Signs. — Inasmuch  as  inlierited  quality  is 
the  most  marked  sign  of  Intuition,  observation  of  the  quality  of 
the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  will  show  that  those  who  possess  verj'  fine 
hair,  very  bright  eyes,  and  very  fine,  clear  skin  are  more  intuitive 
than  those  who  are  the  opposite  of  this ;  but  as  the  brain  is  a  part 
of  the  nervous  mechanism,  we  must  look  to  its  form  and  size^  also, 
for  si^ns  of  quality.  As  the  eyes  show  by  their  form,  size,  and 
condition  their  capacity  for  receiving  sensations,  they  also  must  be 
subjected  to  examination  before  rendering  judgment  as  to  the 
relative  degree  of  Intuition.  The  capacity  for  receiving  sensations 
is  in  accord  with  the  development  of  the  sense-organs,  viz.,  the 
senses  of  touch,  taste,  sight,  hearing,  and  scent-  Now,  if  all  these 
senses  are  of  the  highest  order  of  acuteness  and  efficiency,  it  fol- 
lows logically  that  one  thus  endowed  will  have  abiUty  foranstan- 
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tancous  and  si>ontaneous  cognition  of  tilings  observed.  It  also 
follows  that  if  all  of  these  oi:gans  arc  highly  organized,  the  brain 
will  parbikc  of  the  same  quality  of  fineness  and  cajKicity  for  re- 
ceiving the  impressions  made  upon  the  sense-organs  through  their 
seveml  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  etc.  This  analysis  shows  us, 
then,  that  large,  wide-open  eyes  of  fine  quality  (shown  by  their 
brightness)  are  signs  of  the  presence  of  Intuition,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  more  expauded 
in  a  large  eye  than  in  a  small  one.    The  fineness  of  the  skin  and 

liair  arc  also  signs  of  this 
faculty ;  so  also  is  the  large 
size  of  the  forehead,  if 
mchited  irlfh  fine  fjwtfifi/. 
A  pyriform  -  shaped  face, 
associated  with  large,  wide- 
open  eyes,  is  another  verj- 
reliable  indication  of  spon- 
taneity of  seusatiou  and 
impression. 

Bodily  signs  ai"e  those 
which  show  the  supremacy 
of  the  brain  and  nerve 
system  over  the  bony  and 
musciihir  structures;  esi>c- 
ciall  y  if  associated  w  i  t  li 
small  limbs,  small  and 
spare  hands  and  feet.  A 
general  sign  is  known  by 
fineness  and  clearness  of 
the  skin ;  hence  cverj^  part 
of  the  outer  skin  -  cover 
ing  will  reveal  the  grade 
of  Intuition  in  any  g^veii 
individual.  If  the  bony 
muscidar,  or  thoracic  sys- 
tems are  dominant,  the  skin 
and  hair  fine,  and  the  oyos  bright,  Intuition  will  be  active  in  tht 
direction  to  which  each  of  these  systems  tends. 

Descriitiox  of  Intuition. — Having  thus  given  the  physiolc^ 
cal  and  anatomical  signs  of  that  faculty  which  is  perhaps  under- 
stood the  least  of  all  the  mental  powers,  I  shall  proceed  to  analyze 
its  sources,  and  shall  show  that  this  trait,  which  is  considered  by 
many  to  bo  of  a  nature  transcending  all  othei-s  in  its  powers  of  appre- 
hension and  cognition,  as  well  as  being  more  "  spirituaUzed  "  in  its 
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Koni  in  Knelanil.  IHIA.  ( 'orHploiinus  faci:il  Siffn 
Intuition,  wliowii  l>y  tlie  (iDiiihtnuce  of  the  lirain  and 
nervuiiH  system.  1ar};e,  liriKl)t  eyes,  and  flne  cinal.ty. 
The  ov»l  chin  :inil  dirving  eyelirowM  announce  artistic 
cai>a(^itv.  Tlie  <linnestic  and  mni-al  traits  In  this  face 
arp  well  (h'vetiiiieil,  ('onsc^iencp.  Finniiesw,  Frit'wlshlp, 
Mirtli.  Mnilestv,  Henevoleno',  lyive  of  Home,  and  of 
YoniiK  lire  notirealile.  The  ni^nih  and  cveM  hy  their 
size  ill-note  l»rgv  iMw^t^ice,  In  the  nose  thi-  Mgn»  for 
literary  talent  are  ovident.  Idealtty,  Kuliliniitv,  Analy- 
sis*, Mrntal  linitiition,  Ilunian  Nature,  ( 'on st ruction, 
Aciiuisition,  Vom-riitiini,  anri  Self-will  are  ciinjipicncnis, 
I''i)nn  and  Hize  ar<'  hirK'' ;  I/">cality,  Olisprvation,  Calcu- 
lation. Mental  OrdiT.  and  Time  are  well  defined,  w  hile 
IiUnition  is  pre-eminent.  The  talent  of  this  eharat^ter 
wasof  the  most  orii;in:il  and  spi>ntanef>ns  nature.  With 
a  most  limiti'd  knowlcil^e  of  the  world  and  people. 
Miss  Urontc  wmle  srinie  vory  remarkahle  novels ;  ner 
powers  were  almost  instinctive. 
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operation,  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  "fleshly  tabernacle"  which 
we  inhabit  as  are  all  the  other  mental  Acuities.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  a  trait  dependent  entirely  upon  inherited  or  trammitied  quality; 
hence  it  is  a  condition  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and  not  tlie  special 
endowment  of  a  single  organ  or  system ;  for,  although  its  primary 
signs  are  shown  by  the  indications  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
mechanisms,  yet,  where  the  signs  for  high  quality  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  are  observed,  an  enhanced  quality  of  the  entire  organimn  is 
always  present.  The  same  phenomenon  is  manifested  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom.  Ani- 
mals that  disclose  dull  eyes, 
coarse  skins  and  hair,  ex- 
hibit relatively  less  intelli- 
gence, quickness  of  appre- 
liension,  and  ca^iacity  for 
receiving  spontaneous  sen- 
sation than  do  those  whose 
appearance  is  the  rev  erse. 
Compare,  for  example,  the 
various  deer  tribes  with 
the  cinnamon  bear  or  hip- 
popotamus, and  the  differ- 
ences will  be  apparent  at  a 
glance. 

Because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending 
the  action  of  Intuition, 
superficial  observers  have 
ascribed  to  it  a  supemat- 


FlO.  m— RICHARD  OWKN.    (Natttralist,  Bto- 

OEUH,  AND  WRITBK.) 

Born  In  Enslaiid,  IMM.  C<)iis)it(-iinn8  facial  Biffn,  In- 
tuition,  shown  by  supreniatry  of  tlie  brain  and  iitrvous 
syRteiii,  mid  lance,  bright  eyes.  The  law  of  tlie  straight 
line,  curve,  andnphere  Kovems  this  fa«e.  An  amlame, 
moral,  modest, pe rue vermR  exjiresntnn  li*  here  dinrlotted. 
Tbe  (Quality  Isflne  andT'olor  well  developed.  The  signH 
for  Firmnctw,  Consclenre,  and  Henevolenrc  are  noticea- 
ble, while  the  wide  mouth,  full  lips,  and  larnv  bright 

'Home,  of 
eat^cni  Is 

only  average.  The  seniie  cf  Mirth  and  Wit  Is  very  de- 
cided. Friendship.  Hospitality,  AUmentivenetta,  and 
Sanatlveness  are  fiiiffe.  The  Hiiiis  in  the  nose  of  Piieu- 
matlveneMs,  Sul>lhnlty,  Mental  Imitation,  Analysis.  <'on- 
fltrnotion,  Veneratlrin.  Kxerntivenesia,  and  Self-will  are 
highly  develiipetl.  Form,  Hixe,  lx><  allty.  Weight,  Oli- 
wi  vatlon,  ('rwlencivenpfw,  Calculation,  and  Memorv  nf 
EventR  arc  all  of  the  first  grade,  while  Reafion  and  In- 
tuition are  pre-eminent.  Tills  charaeter  can  take  rank 
with  the  "mMtodona"  of  teaming  and  of  uselulneae. 


nral   origin,  believing  it  to      ble,  whlle  the  wide  mouth,  nm  Ups,  ana  large, 

be  allied  in  some  mysterious  S^^^^^^'LW  Wn'^^^i'r^^^^^ 
manner  with  an  incorporeal 
"  soul "  or  "  spirit."  Now, 
the  brain  and  nervous 
mechanisms  are  just  as 
corporeal  as  are  the  heart, 
liver,  and  lungs,  for  they 
all  depend  upon  blood  and  tissue  for  their  power  to  act,  and 
if  an  exalted  condition  or  quality  of  the  former  produces  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  action  of  intuitive  cognition,  then  the 
trait  is  no  more  "spiritual"  than  are  the  operations  of  Hope,  Con- 
stroctiveness,  or  Reason,  although  to  the  casual  observer  it  may 
seem  more  abstruse,  occult,  and  mysterious. 

All  of  the  higher  oprrations  of  the  mind  are  more  complex 
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than  the  processes  involved  in  what  are  termed  "instinctive  move- 
ments," viz.,  those  of  the  muscular  movements  of  the  limhs,  the 
act  of  eating,  etc. ;  hence  they  appear  to  be  mysterious  to  those 
who  are  incapable  of  critical  and  scientific  analysis.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  complex,  they  are  more  difficult  of  comprehension,  yet  by 
following  the  laws  laid  down  in  my  system  of  practical  and  8cien> 
tific  physiognomy,  and  by  comparison  with  other  departments  of 
Nature,  we  can  easily  comprehend  the  nature  of  such  abstruse 
(acuities  as  Intuition,  Prescience,  and  Reason. 

Phrenologians  use  the  terms  "  Intuition "  and  "  Human 
Nature"  interchangeably,  conveying  the  idea  that  Intuition  is  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  the  human  mind  and  body. 
Now,  the  perception  of  Human  Nature  is  a  separate  faculty  from 
Intuition,  having  distinct  signs  in  the  face;  yet  it  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  influence  of  Intuition,  which  also  assists  us  in  our  researches 
into  every  department  of  Nature.  The  scientist  relies  upon  both 
Imagination  and  Intuition  in  making  his  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries; indeed,  both  these  fecuities  are  indispensable  to  the 
inventor  and  discoverer,  as  well  as  to  the  artist  and  poet. 

That  Intuition  has  a  physical  base  is  indisputable,  and  I  think 
I  have  established  that  fact  by  the  analysis  of  its  action  and  descrip- 
tion of  its  signs  in  the  face  and  body.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
investigate  its  action  and  the  resulting  phenomena,  as  exhibited  by 
those  most  gifted  in  this  faculty.  I  will  premise  by  saying  that 
there  are  as  many  degrees  of  manifestation  of  this  as  of  every  other 
trait,  some  showing  the  presence  of  it  in  a  most  talented  form,  as 
exhibited  in  musical,  artistic,  and  scientific  geniuses;  others 
apparently  not  possessing  even  a  germ,  as  shown  by  the  lowest 
races,  such  as  the  Digger  Indian,  and  other  undeveloped  races. 
Among  civilized  people,  even,  there  are  others  who  are  so  dull, 
insensitive,  coarse,  or  brutal  as  to  be  destitute  of  any  apparent 
power  of  intuitive  knowledge.  Yet,  as  evolution  has  brought  them 
into  the  grade  where  progress  is  possible,  so  such  persons  can,  by 
intermarriage  with  those  endowed  with  a  greater  degree  of  intui- 
tion, become  progenitors  of  offspring  who  will  manifest  the  presence  i 
of  tliis  trait.  In  this  way  such  characters  can  be  "bom  again/'  I 
a  system  of  "re-incamation"  which  we  all  recognize. 

What  causes  produce  Intuition?    How  does  Intuition  make  ; 
its  appearance]    What  is  its  office  in  the  human  mind,  and  how  | 
is  it  manifested]    Intuition  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  refined 
organization,  or  of  the  highest  manifestation  of  mental  power,  for 
it  divines  or  spontaneously  arrives  at  an  understanding  of  what  it  , 
perceives  or  thinks  upon  with  a  lightning-like  rapidity;  that  is  to 
say,  instantaneously  or  upon  sight 
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There  are  several  ways  of  accounting  for  the  causes  which 
produce  Intuition.  Tliat  it  is  inherited  there  is  no  doubt;  but 
when  it  is  manifested  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  a  precocious 
child  whose  parents  were  not  noted  for  anything  approaching  that 
degree,  then  it  appears  to  the  unscientific  thinker  to  approach  the 
miraculous,  and  to  have  a  spiritual  foundation.  All  things  appear 
supernatural  to  those  who  do  not  comprehend  their  rational  bases. 
A  precocious  child,  in  whose  early  life  appears  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  music,  number,  art,  or  literature,  may  have  received 
during  its  prenatal  life  a  quickening  impulse  in  this  direction, 
through  some  modification  of  the  brain  and  nerve  structure  or 
substance,  by  impressions  made  upon  the  mother's  mind;  or  he 
may  by  the  law  of  atavism^  or  "  takhig  back,"  have  received  his 
germ-form  from  some  remote  ancestor  whose  talents  were  of  a  high 
order  in  the  same  direction,  and  this  inheritance  may  have  become 
more  highly  organized;  or,  as  in  singers,  the  musical  or  vocal 
mechanism  involved  may  have  been  (as  in  the  case  of  Patti) 
an  inlieiitance  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  whose  vocal  apparatus 
by  continual  use  became  very  highly  developed,  and  in  this 
augmented  and  intensified  condition  was  transmitted  to  her,  and 
through  years  of  cultivation  on  her  pert  of  this  already  flexible 
and  highly-developed  organ  culminated  in  a  gift  which  seems 
supernal  and  almost  superhuman.  Now,  musical  intuition  is  one 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  genius.  Singing  is  a  gift  appertaining 
to  a  certain  development  of  tlie  vocal  apparatus,  yet  musical 
composition  would  seem  to  involve  something  more  of  a  mental 
nature;  but  when  we  find  Mozart  composing  excellent  music  at 
four  years  of  age,  we  see  that  something  more  complex  is  at  work, 
and  ^ve  must  look  to  an  inteiisified'  degree  of  several  facidties  for 
the  explanation  of  the  results  which  he  wrought  out  at  that  tender 
age.  No  matter  how  wonderfully  great  the  eiForts  of  youthful 
geniuses  may  appear,  not  one  of  the  many  prodigies  have  evolved 
a  gift  which  was  not  already  in  a  certain  degree  the  gift  of  others, 
thus  proving  that  even  the  intuition  of  genius  cannot  originate  any 
distinct  or  new  faculty  which  is  not  already,  in  some  measure,  the 
property  of  other  human  beings.  On  this  point.  Dr.  Carpenter 
tells  us  that 

The  men  who  hsive  divined  and  enunciated  great  truths  stand  out 
above  their  fellows  as  possessed  of  a  genius  which  could  not  only  combine 
but  create, — of  an  insight  whicli  could  clearly  discern  wimt  reason  could  but 
dimly  shadow  forth.  Granting  this  freely,  it  may  yet  Ije  siiown  that  the 
intuitions  of  individual  genius  are  but  specially  exalted  /orm«  of  endow- 
ments which  are  the  general  property  of  the  race  at  the  time,  and  which 
have  come  to  be  so  in  virtue  of  its  whole  previous  culture.  This  appears 
readily  capable  of  proof  in  the  case  of  two  forms  of  mental  Activity,  the 
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tendency  to  which  occasionally  mnnifests  itself  so  remarkably  in  indi- 
vidnals  as  a  congenital  aptitude  that  it  must  be  considered  as  embodied  in 
their  constitutions ;  and  which  are  yet  so  completely  the  products  of  culture 
that  we  are  able  to  trace  pretty'  clearly  the  history  of  their  developmeut 
These  are  the  ideas  which  relate  to  Number  and  those  which  reUte  to 
Music*  j 

The  popular  idea  of  instinct  is  that  it  is  something  inferior  U>  \ 
reason.    Now,  instinct  and  intuition  are,  in  a  sense,  identical,  for  ! 
^   both  act  spontanemtsif/  or  automatically,  without  previous  reasoning 
upon  what  is  perceived  or  concluded  in  regard  to  the  object  or 
idea  under  consideration,  ibr  Dr.  Carpenter,  quoting  Sir  John  , 
Sebright,  observes  tliat 

He  went  so  far  as  to  express  it  as  his  decided  conviction  that  by  far  \ 
the  greater  part  of  the  propensities  which  are  geirerally  supposed  to  be  i 
instinctive  are  not  implanted  in  animals  by  Nature,  but  are  the  results  of  ; 
long  experience  acquired  and  accumulated  through  many  generations,  so 
88,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  assume  the  character  of  instinct-f 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  intuition  and  genius  are,  and  it 
is  in  this  manner  that  they  are  manifested;  that  is  to  say,  as  in- 
stincts, spontaneously,  automatically,  or,  in  other  words,  mechani- 
cally, and  because  they  cannot  help  it.  Let  us  read  Mozart's  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  we  shall  see  that  his  music^  intuitions  or 
insight  outworked  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  so-called 
instinctive  actions  of  the  spider  in  weaving  and  balancing  his  web 
(and  I  think  the  i-eader  will  agree  with  me  that  the  web  of  the 
geometricfd  spider  is  as  pretty  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  one  would 
wish  to  see).  The  following  account  of  himself  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  and  thus  we  have  first-liand  evidence  of  his  spontaneity. 
He  observes: — 

Tou  say  you  should  like  to  know  my  way  of  composing,  and  what  ; 
method  I  follow  in  writing  works  of  some  extent.  I  can  really  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  than  the  following,  for  I  myself  know  no  more  about  it  ' 
.and  cannot  account  for  it.  When  I  am,  as  it  were,  completely  myself,  «i- 
tirely  alone,  and  of  fjood  cheer,  say,  traveling  in  a  carriage  or  walking  after 
a  good  meal,  or  during  the  night  when  I  cannot  sleep,  it  is  on  sucli  occa- 
sions that  my  ideas  flow  best  and  most  abundantly.  Whence  or  how  they 
come,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  farce  them.  Those  ideas  tliat  please  rae  I  re- 
tain in  my  memory,  and  am  accustomed  (as  I  have  been  told)  to  hum  thera 
to  myself.  If  I  continue  in  this  way,  it  soon  occurs  to  me,  how  I  may  turn 
this  or  that  morceau  to  account,  so  as  to  make  a  good  dish  of  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  va- 
rious instruments,  etc.  All  this  fires  my  soul,  and,  provided  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed, my  subject  enlarges  itself,  becomes  methodized  and  defined,  and  the 
whole  thought  ere  long  stands  almost  complete  and  finished  in  my  mind,  so 
that  I  can  survey  it  like  a  fine  picture  or  a  beautiful  statue  at  a  glance ;  not 
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do  I  hear  in  my  imagination  the  parts  successively,  but  I  hear  tliem,  as  it 
were,  all  at  once.  What  a  delight  this  is  I  cannot  tell  I  All  this  inventing, 
this  pondering,  takes  place  In  a  pleasing,  lively  dream  ;  still,  the  actual  hear- 
ing of  the  tout  ensemble  is,  after  all,  the  best.  Wlmt  has  been  thus  prodneud 
I  do  not  easily  forget,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  gift  1  have  niy  Divine 
Maker  to  thank  for.  When  I  proceed  to  write  down  my  ideas,  I  take  out 
of  the  bag  of  my  memory,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  what  has  previously 
been  collected  into  it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  For  this  reason  the 
submitting  to  paper  is  done  easily  enough,  for  everything  is,  as  I  have  said 
before,  already  finished,  and  it  rarely  differs  on  paper  from  wlmt  it  was  in 
my  imagination.  At  this  occupation  1  can,  therefore,  suffer  myself  to  be 
disturbed,  for,  wliatever  may  be  going  on  around  me,  I  write  and  even  talk, 
but  only  of  fowls  and  geese,  or  of  Gretel  or  Barbel,  or  some  such  matters. 
But  why  my  productions  take  from  my  hand  that  pnrtlcuhir  form  and  style 
that  makes  them  MozartisJi^  and  different  ft'om  the  works  of  other  com- 
posers, is  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause  which  renders  my  nose  so,  or  so 
large,  so  aquiline,  or,  in  short,  makes  it  Mozart's,  and  different  from  that  of 
other  people,  for  I  really  do  not  study  or  aim  at  any  originality.  I  should, 
in  fact,  not  be  able  to  descril>e  in  what  mine  consists,  though  I  think  it  quite 
natural  that  persons  who  have  really  an  individual  appearance  of  their  own 
are  also  differently  organized  from  others,  both  externally  and  internally. 
At  least,  I  know  that  I  have  not  constituted  myself  either  one  way  or  the 


This  wonderful  self-analysis  of  Mozart's  is  to  us  a  revelation 
of  that  spontiineity  or  intuition  which  characterizes  the  methods  of 
genius.  He  tells  us  that  he  composed  best  when  quiet,  when  he 
was  of  "  good  cheer,"  after  a  good  meal,  or  out  in  the  open  air, 
tmveling  or  walking,  but  hotv  his  ideas  came  he  knew  no  more  than 
docs  the  ant  when  it  builds  its  ingenious  nest,  or  the  bee  when  it 
constnicts  its  cell.  It  is  plain  to  sec  that  his  earhcr  efforts  were 
due  entirely  to  an  inherited  tendency  which  enabled  him  without 
instruction  not  only  to  play  upon  instruments,  but  to  compose  or 
imagine  fine  and  difficult  concertos  and  quartettes  at  five  years  of 
age,  just  as  the  bee,  ant,  and  bird  create  their  dwellings  without 
having  studied  the  niles  of  architecture.  His  comprehensiveness 
of  mind  and  of  the  science  of  Form  is  shown  by  his  allusions  to 
the  peculiarities  of  his  physiognomy  and  "  outer  and  inner  consti- 
tution," "the  shape  of  his  nose,"  etc.,  as  representing  a  distinct 
individuality,  one  which  revealed  his  particular  chamcteri sties 
by  the  peculiarities  of  its  form,  size,  quality,  etc.  He  tells  us  also 
that  he  does  not  aim&t  originality,  and  this  is  still  another  method 
of  proving  the  imtmciive.,  intmtlm  manner  of  his  working,  wliich 
produced  superior  musical  efforts  spontaneously  and  without 
purpose  of  aim. 

The  office  and  use  of  Intuition  in  the  human  mind  is  to  arrive 
at  a  result  with  less  labor  than  is  demanded  by  the  mere  laborer's 
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methods  of  reasoning.  Not  all  who  possess  the  faculty  of  Intui- 
tion are  infallible  in  their  perceptions,  for  this  trait  like  all  others 
is  influenced  by  other  faculties  in  combination.  LfU'ge  Intuition 
combined  with  large  Conscientiousness  would  produce  a  most  xm- 
conimon  degree  of  accurate,  intuitive  insight,  for  this  faculty  must 
be  founded  upon  truth  to  make  its  results  accumte.  Intuition 
alone  may  lead  one  astray.  If  each  faculty  of  the  mind  could  act 
separately  and  distinctly,  uninfluenced  by  the  others,  then  large 
Intuition  would  be  unerring  in  Us  operadon.  Many  persons  who 
possess  large  intuitive  powers  possess  also  large  reasoning  faculties, 
and  these  offer  great  assistance  in  the  domain  of  pure  intellect  in 
abstract  thought.  These  two  powers  of  mind  were  lai^  in 
Shakespeare,  Newton,  Kepler,  and  others  who  have  evolved  and 
discovered  great  laws  and  systems  of  Nature.  The  physiogno- 
mies of  the  above-mentioned  persons  exhibit  all  these  signs,  but 
in  each  case  they  have  had  the  assistance  of  a  good  measure  of 
Cause ieutiomness  as  a  foundation  upon  whicli  to  rest  and  by  which 
to  test  their  ideas  and  theories.  No  single  trait  can  operate  alone, 
but  must  act  in  conjunction  with  others,  just  as  in  the  body  no 
separate  organ  can  functionate  without  the  co-operation  of  several  1 
others.  The  heart  beats,  but  at  the  same  time  the  lungs  respire,  I 
the  brain  is  moved  to  action,  the  blood  circulates,  and  the  process 
of  assimilation  goes  on  all  at  once,  and  each  aflects  the  other, 
without  the  consent  of  any.  In  the  same  manner  when  we  com- 
mence with  the  design  of  using  one  mental  faculty,  it  has  the 
assistance  unaslced  of  several  others  at  the  same  time. 

The  action  of  Intuition  is  not  confined  to  geniuses,  although 
in  them  it  has  its  largest  manifestation.  It  is  found  in  manv 
grades  of  mentality,  and  is  oflen  the  compensation  which  Nature 
makes  for  those  who  are  lacking  in  some  other  direction,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  practical  or  observing  faculties;  or,  in  other  cases,  it 
takes  the  place  of  deficient  reason  or  assists  the  weak.  Intuition  ' 
should  be  cultivated  and  developed,  for  not  all  who  manifest  this 
trait  are  geniuses,  and,  as  before  remarked,  it  may  be  the  compen- 
sation for  serious  deficiencies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  women,  as  a  class,  possess  a  more 
general  and  universal  endowment  of  this  trait  than  man,  and  where 
it  is  largely  exhibited  in  man  it  is  usually  an  inheritance  from 
some  female  ancestor,  near  or  remote.  Very  few  people  know 
anything  about  the  looks,  physiognomy,  and  personal  appearance 
of  their  ancestors  three  generations  or  more  back  of  them ;  hence, 
in  deciding  from  whence  certain  traits  have  come,  the  mass  of 
people  must  depend  upon  the  light  which  scientific  physiognomy 
throws  upon  the  subject,    Certainly  the  science  which  can  teach 
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us  how  to  trace  the  entire  course  of  animal  evolution  in  the  face 
can  quite  easily  find  the  source  and  origin  of  all  faculties  whose 
signs  are  imprinted  upon  the  countenance  and  exhibited  in  the 
walk,  the  voice,  the  gesture,  the  liandwriting,  the  movements,  and 
habits  of  body  and  mind.  There  is  nothing  occult  or  mysterious 
in  all  this ;  the  faculties  which  are  used  in  the  investigation  of 
other  sciences  are  those  which  are  used  in  discovering  all  these 
phenomena,  and  among  them  Intuition — ^insight,  or  a  natural 
capacity  for  discerning  the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature — stands 
pre-eminent.  It  is  one  of  the  faculties  upon  whicli  tiie  physician 
and  teacher  rely  for  their  power  to  heal  and  teach,  and  all  great 
or  eminent  physicians  and  tea<!hers  exhibit  the  signs  of  tliis  faculty. 
Tlie  physicist,  scientist,  and  naturalist,  too,  must  be  endowed  with 
high  intuitive  powers,  else  they  will  fall  far  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  their  profession.  Artists  in  every  department,  if  they 
achieve  a  high  rank,  possess  tliis  trait.  Celebrated  poets,  painters, 
actors,  orators,  etc.,  are  largely  indebted  to  the  operation  of  Intui- 
tion for  their  greatest  etforts,  for  they,  like  Mozart,  must  be  able 
witliout  "aiming"  at  excellence  to  attain  it  in  a  spontaneous 
manner.  This  faculty  lies  at  the  base  of  all  great  hiventions  and 
discoveries  in  natural  law.  It  assisted  Newton  in  his  discovery 
of  the  great  laws  of  motion  and  Darwin  in  his  discoveries  of  the 
laws  of  natural  selection.  I  advise  the  reader,  if  he  wishes  to  note 
tlie  manifestation  of  an  intuitive  and  observing  genius,  to  read  the 
"Origin  of  Species"  and  the  "Descent  of  Man,"  by  Charles  Dar- 
win, whose  works  have  made  an  epoch  in  scientific  thought,  and 
have  revolutionized  natural  science  in  this  century. 

The  investigation  of  human  nature,  both  in  regard  to  its 
mental  and  bodily  manifestations,  is  greatly  aided  by  Intuition,  for 
in  intercourse  with  our  fellows  we  must  be  able  to  immediately 
detect  existing  conditions  of  mind,  and  their  grade  or  status  of 
character.  Without  some  natural  provision  of  this  sort  we  should 
he  obliged  to  carry  about  with  us  certificates  of  character  signed 
hy  those  who  have  had  experience  with  us,  or  else  wait  for  years 
of  acquaintance  with  each  other  before  we  could  acquire  positive 
knowledge  of  each  other's  characters;  hence,  character-reading  is 
an  ordinance  of  Nature,  and  common  alike  to  man  and  animals. 
Ijavater,  Porta,  Cicero,  and  many  others  were  geniuses  in  this 
direction,  and  divined^  as  it  were,  the  characters  of  those  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact;  yet  Intuition  is  not  Hnman  Nature, 
hut  each  depends  upon  the  other  for  assistance.  All  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  mind  are  more  and  more  complex  in  their  operation 
and  manifestation  as  they  rise  in  rank,  and  it  takes  the  highest  and 
most  finely  organized  faculties  to  comprehend  in  a  talented  manner 
the  Tatiotuile  of  this  complexity.  Diait.edbv Google 
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Thus  we  see  in  everj'  century  a  few  men  and  women  who 
have  shone  resplendent  in  tlieir  intuitive  comprehension  of  cliar- 
acter.  Shakespeare,  among  intuitional  character-readers,  takes 
first  rank.  Yet  the  number  of  physicians,  scientists,  orators,  in- 
ventors, artists,  and  discoverers  wlio  have  been  possessed  of  talent  i 
and  even  genius  in  this  direction  is  legion.  It  is  higlUy  essential 
to  the  actor,  to  enable  him  to  comprehend,  seize  upon,  and  portray 
the  emotions  which  stir  the  hearts  of  tlie  masses,  and  arouse  them 
to  action.  In  woman,  as  the  mother  of  the  race,  however,  is  the 
highest  degree  of  Intuition  needed  and  manifested,  for  the  compr^ 
hension,  training,  education,  and  government  of  cliildren  requires 
its  greatest  power,  and  in  this  department  of  Ufe  the  most  univer- 
sal and  constant  degree  of  intuitive  insight  is  exhibited,  rising  in  j 
some  instances  to  positive  genius  in  this  direction.  ■ 

Intuition  is  a  conservator  of  life,  for  by  the  insight  into  char-  j 
actor,  motives,  and  health  conditions  its  possessors  are  foreicariied 
of  that  which  would  be  hurtful.    Indeed,  this  faculty,  like  all  j 
sciences,  is  one  of  Nature's  methods  of  foreknowing — of  prevision  j 
and  of  protection.  j 

Children  in  most  instances  possess  a  high  development  of  I 
Ir.tnition,  but,  like  many  infantile  instincts,  it  is  stifled  by  tlie  | 
accumulation  of  technical  and  experimental  knowledge  which  they 
gain  by  age  and  education.    Most  children,  like  many  animals, 
instinctively  feel  the  characters  or  totie  of  those  about  them,  and 
even  in  infancy  are  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  personal  appearance, 
physiognomy,  or  magnetic  atmosphere  or  aura  whicli  is  thrown  out 
from  those  witli  whom  they  come  in  contact.    This  intuitive 
sensing"  is  tlieir  only  method  of  knowing  people,  and  of  protect- 
ing themselves  until  experience  and  acquaintance  have  given  them  i 
other  metliods  of  distinguishing  character  and  conditions. 

Wlien  we  come  to  an  investigation  of  tlie  animal  kingdom  \ 
we  shall  find  the  highest  forms  of  Intuition,  not  excelled  even  by 
human  genius,  for  it  must  be  understood  tliat  in  the  case  of 
animals  it  is  the  acquisition  of  ages  of  practice  in  given  directions 
which  lead  them  so  umrrhufly  to  do  those  things  which  are 
scomfuUy  termed  by  man  "instinctive,"  and  which  are  Icoked 
upon  by  him  as  mere  automatic  acts,  inferior  to  tlie  reason,  observa- 
tion, and  calculation  which  man  uses  in  liis  works;  yet  when  this 
same  automatic,  spontaneous  talent  is  exhibited  by  an  Arago  or  a 
D'Alembcrt  in  the  science  of  numbers,  or  by  a  Coleridge,  a  Hart- 
ley, or  a  Byron  in  poetry,  by  a  Mozart,  a  Bacli,  a  Haydn  in  music, 
we  enthrone  them  among  tlie  greatest  of  earth's  geniuses,  while 
eminence,  riches,  and  immortal  fame  await  them.  Genius  acquires 
its  gitls  pi'ocisely  as  the  animal  acquires  his  automatic  powers  of 
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building,  providing,  path-seeking,  and  character-discerning,  viz., 
by  an  augmented  and  intensified  transmission  of  powers,  which 
by  long  usage  upon  the  part  of  ancestors  have  become  incoi-porated 
into  the  very  comlituiion ;  or  perhaps  by  the  action  of  some  obscure 
and  hidden  law  of  heredity  and  selection  the  germ  of  life  of  the 
genius  has  become  vivified  in  some  favorable  maternal  nidus,  and, 
thus  endowed,  it  shines  forth  resplendent  in  the  world  of  mind  or 
art,  and  we  have  a  Cicero,  an  Aristotle,  a  Bacon,  a  Shakes[>eare, 
a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Herbert  Spencer;  and  the  unthinking, 
unscientific  world,  looking  up  to  the  achievements  of  these  men, 
exclaims:  "From  whence  comes  all  this  splendorl  Neither  father 
nor  mother  were  like  unto  these."  So  slight  is  the  knowledge  of 
human  beings  in  regard  to  their  powers  and  natures  that  it  sinks 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  instinctive  genius  of 
animals,  who,  icUhout  imiructhti,  can  produce  buildings,  domiciles, 
iiests,  combs,  dams,  and  webs  founded  upon  the  highest  laws  of 
architecture.  They  can  trace  their  course  through  the  boundless 
spaces  of  ether,  and  return  to  tlicir  homes  witliout  chart  or  com- 
pass; and  all  this  they  are  able  to  do  from  birth,  without  education 
or  training.  What  human  genius  has  ever  been  able  to  accomplish 
this?  In  presence  of  such  fads  it  becomes  us,  human  mortals, 
not  to  be  too  conceited,  egotistic,  or  top-lofty,  but,  in  all  conscien- 
tiousness, and  in  a  spirit  of  comprehensiveness,  to  acknowledge  that 
this  wonderful  instinctive  knowledge  of  all  the  animal  tribes  is 
their  compensation  for  the  lack  of  the  hands  and  developed  cere- 
brum  of  man.  Very  happily  has  George  Henry  Lewes  remarked 
that  "  Instinct,  like  chance,  is  one  of  those  words  which  men  use 
to  conceal  their  ignorance."  Yet  the  manner  in  which  they  use  it 
betrays  to  an  observant  person  the  very  thing  which  they  would 
conceal. 

One  might  fill  volumes  with  accoimts  of  the  intuitional  genius 
of  animab.  I  bring  forward  no  examples  here,  for  they  are  all 
about  us,  and  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea ;  hence  it  is 
needless  to  point  to  any  special  cases,  for  their  number  is  exceeded 
only  by  their  marvelous  ingenuity.  In  some  directions  the  humblest 
animal  is  superior  to  man ;  yet,  by  virtue  of  man's  possessing  hands, 
speech,  an  upright  position,  and  a  more  complex  brain  and  nervous 
system,  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  animal  series.  Intuition  is  a 
gift  which  man  shares  in  common  with  all  the  higher  animals, 
differing  in  degree,  yet  the  same  in  kind. 

The  portraits  in  this  chapter  are  most  of  them  those  of  superior 
persons,  hence,  as  the  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  very  few 
deficiencies  have  been  noted  in  their  faces.  In  the  chapter  which 
follows  there  will  be  displayed  and  described  the  physiognomies 
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of  many  defective  and  abnormal  beings,  such  as  the  criminal, 
the  feeble-minded,  and  the  undeveloped.  The  reader  can  institute 
comparisons  between  these  and  those.  This  course  will  afford  a 
fine  opportunity  for  discerning  tlie  differences  existing  between 
those  who  are  highly  developed  in  all  parts  of  their  organism  and 
those  who  are  greatly  lacking  in  certain  departments,  and  also 
between  those  of  high  and  those  of  low  quality.  The  subject  of 
heauty  according  to  art-standards  has  not  been  considered  in  tliis 
chapter.  A  scientific  delineation  of  the  face  reveals  meanings 
which  art  fails  to  expound  as  beauties ;  for  the  most  part,  art  con- 
siders as  beautiful  tlie  most  infantoid  ibrms  of  features  and  onthnes 
of  faces, — that  is,  those  abounding  in  curves.  The  higher  and  more 
severe  styles  of  beauty,  viz.,  those  which  reveal  the  square  and 
cubical  forms,  art  does  not,  as  a  rule,  consider  beautiful. 

The  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  has,  I  opine,  learned  that 
beauty  of  character  appears  in  all  normal  forms,  and  that  whatever 
form  reveals  genius,  talent,  morality,  physical  power,  or  capacity 
for  usefulness  may  well  be  considered  as  beauti^l.  In  order  to 
have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  human  face  and  its  associated 
character  we  must  enhrge  our  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
Form,  and  come  to  learn  its  inherent  significations.  We  must,  in 
short,  come  up  higher  into  the  domain  of  scientific  knowledge, — 
into  the  adult  stage  of  mind, — and  from  this  height  learn,  accept, 
and  apply  what  Nature  reveals  to  us  of  the  human  physiognomy. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  Human  Face  in  Outune,  Motion,  Feature,  Expression, 

AND  Color. 

"The  history  of  a  man  is  his  character,  and  his  character  is  written  on  his  or- 
ganization and  might  be  read  there  bad  we  hut  senses  acute  enough  to  decipher  the 
organic  letters.  There  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mind,  not  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  not 
an  aspiration  of  the  soul,  not  a  passion  that  finds  rent,  not  a  deed  which  is  done, 
that  is  not  graved  with  an  unfailing  art  In  the  structure  of  the  body  ;  its  every  organ 
and  the  constituent  elements  of  each  organ  grow  to  the  fashion  of  their  exercise, 
and  there  is  uothinc  covered  that  might  not  be  revealed,  nothing  hid  that  might  not 
be  known."— H.  HIudslet,  M.D. 

EVERY  form  in  Nature  reveals  its  own  history.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  read  this  history,  we  must  learn  to  apply 
the  alphabet  of  fonn,  and  thus  spell  out  the  entire 
signification  of  the  human  face  and  body.  Evei7 
motion  expounds  its  own  purpose.  Natural  gestures 
are  a  part  of  the  personal  form,  correspond  to  it,  and  are  as  indi- 
vidualized as  the  features. 

The  outline  or  contour  of  each  human  body  is  a  circumferen- 
tial entity.  Each  distinct  Umb  and  feature  is  a  fragment  of  this 
entity,  and  declares  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole. 

Each  color  and  shade  reveals  the  health  conditions,  native 
force,  integrity  of  the  tissues,  and  the  intensity  of  the  emotions. 

The  human  physiognomy  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect  of 
forms,  because  it  includes,  sums  up,  and  expounds  all  form,  hence 
contains  the  record  of  all  lower  forms  and  illustrates  the  laws  of 
form  and  motion.  Not  only  does  each  individual  human  counte- 
nance unfold  its  own  bodily  and  mental  status,  but  it  is  also  the 
index  of  countless  ancestral  traits,  types,  and  influences.  Every 
iace  announces  its  possessors,  grade  in  morality,  mentality,  and 
physiological  activity,  as  well  as  his  racial  connections  and  national 
descent.  It  reveals  also  his  mental  aptitudes,  often  his  sectarian 
proclivities,  liis  habitual  pursuits,  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  both 
active  and  latent,  and  to  the  scientific  physiognomist  it  sums  'up 
the  totality  of  its  accompanjing  character. 

The  laws  of  muscular  motion  (from  the  action  of  which  ex- 
pression mainly  proceeds)  must  be  rightly  comprehended  in  order 
to  understand  and  translate  motion  and  form  into  character.  The 
two  kinds  of  expression,  permanent  and  transient,  depend  almost 
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entirely  upon  the  motive  apparatus,  viz.,  upon  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles, ibr  the  power  to  express  thought,  feeling,  and  emotion,  or  the 
lack  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  soft  tissue — the  adipose  matter 
of  tlie  face — assists  expression  and  co-opemtes  with  muscle  in 
producing  dimples,  wrhikles,  folds,  and  outlines,  wliile  the  nerve 
of  the  eye  adds  its  quota  of  expression  by  its  quality  and  activity. 
The  muscles  of  the  face  are  related  to  every  part  of  the  brain  and 
to  every  internal  organ  through  their  nervous  connections.  AVere 
it  not  for  this  intimate  cerebral  and  visceral  relation,  the  face  could 
express  neitlier  thought  nor  emotion,  lience  there  would  result  no 
more  heanty  nor  variety  of  expression  tiiaa  is  observed  in  the 
countenance  of  a  dog  or  horse. 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  each  system,  each  tissue  must  be  inter- 
rogated, and  its  constituents  and  character  as  well  as  its  method 
of  'action  be  known,  before  passing  judgment  upon  an  individual 
The  o»^/i?ie  exhibited  by  'each,  separate  being  is  an  epitome  of  the 
entire  character.  The  attitude  habitually  assumed,  both  in  action 
and  repose,  is  highly  indicative  of  the  man.  The  movements  of 
the  body  in  walking,  and  of  the  gestures  of  the  limbs  and  hands, 
together  with  the  accompanying  movements  of  the  head,  are  most 
decisive  signs  of  inward  mental  and  moral  states.  How  rational 
must  this  last  assertion  seem  in  face  of  the  fact  that  when  an  actor 
wishes  to  represent  a  character  he  alters  his  walk,  his  gestures, 
and  habitual  position  to  suit  the  one  he  would  portray ;  and  the 
walk,  gestures,  and  movements  of  a  noble  character,  how  different 
from  those  of  an  ignoble  one !  All  this  goes  to  show,  not  only 
that  the  forms  of  the  internal  organs  create  different  external 
shapes  and  varied  phases  of  character  with  different  degrees  of 
power,  but  also  proves  that  the  contour  or  outline  of  the  body, 
which  is  created  by  certain  internal  combinations  of  organs  and 
systems,  reveals  the  main  design  or  animus  of  the  individual.  As 
forms  are  produced  by  the  law  of  motion,  so  the  mode  of  indi- 
vidual motion  is  indicative  of  the  character  thus  produced.  Ko 
postulate  can  be  sounder  than  this.  Contour  and  motion,  then, 
are  the  first  subjects  for  consideration  in  this  chapter,  as  they  are 
the  first  phenomena  which  strike  our  senses  when  a  stranger 
approaches  us. 

This  may  not  be  evident  to  our  perception,  so  accustomed 
have  we  become  to  the  movement  forward  toward  us  of  others ;  and 
so  instantaneous  and  instinctive  is  our  reception  of  the  impression 
which  we  glean  from  the  approach  of  an  individual  or  of  his  re- 
treating form,  that  many  will  believe  that  they  receive  the  first 
intimation  of  his  character  from  the  expression  of  the  face ;  but 
as  it  often  occurs  that  our  first  sight  of  one  is  a  sidewise  view  or 
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from  behind,  and  when  in  motion,  as  in  walking,  gesticulating, 
etc.,  we  consciously  or  xmcousciously  derive  some  accurate  and  im- 
portant impressions  from  these  circumstances. — ofttimes  most  vivid 
and  startling  ones,  too,  when  the  motions  and  gestures  are  ener- 
getic. As  the  individual  approaches  nearer,  the  features  next  com- 
mand our  attention,  and  then  the  general  expression,  color,  and 


FlO.  lae.— THE  MUHri'LAR  MWItAMSM  OF  THE  FACE,* 


1.  Plat  jsma  myoide^ 

2.  Ext^rti&l  jugular  vein. 

3.  Trapeznis. 

4.  Ktemo-cle^do-mastoid. 
a  Depressor  aneiilf  "rin. 

8.  Depref-or  lal>il  inferiorls. 
7.  Ijcvator  mentl. 

a.  Orlticularin  oris. 

9.  Rlsorins. 
IIX  Bni-cinaior. 

11.  I>epressor  ala*  na«f. 

12.  L'ompreiisor  narium  iBlnor. 


13,  Dilator  iiaHs  prtttUrior,  21, 

H.  IMlator  nari;' :iiitenf»r. 

Vi  ( 'iitupres.H<ir  iiat  is.  l!ti. 

Itt.  Pyruiiiidalis  tia>i.  -li. 

17.  Comijrator  Hiiiwrcilii. 

18.  levator  lal'i)  HiipcriDrlHalae-  2S. 

que  iia-ii.  'in. 

19.  Levati)r  lahii  snperioris.  !W. 
2(1.  l*v^t(ir  arifrnli  oris,  HI. 

21.  Zytromati<'  iiiiiior. 

22.  Zyjroiiiatir  major.  S2, 
2it.  Ma.-'seter — superflcial  poition. 


MiLtseter— (leep  portion. 

Attr:i liens  ain  eiii. 

Orbii'iiUi ris  palpelirariim. 

Frontal  {lortiiiu  of  occipito- 
frontal is. 

Ti'inimral  fa.-ifla. 

Atti>llpiis  aiireiii. 

UctralieiH  aitrein. 

Ii('<-i)iital  iiortion  of  occipito- 
f  mil  talis. 

TeiiiliiHiuM  aiioiieiirfwis  or  oc- 
ciiiito-frcnitjilis. 


A  close  study  of  the  above  flgiire  will  go  far  toward  enlifrhtcniiiK  the  render  as  to  tlie  very 
important  part  wtiicb  the  muscular  syMtoio  plava  in  ilie  ex]in'>sioii  of  cliaracter  as  sliowii  l)y  ilib 
fKe.  Oliscrvation  of  thin  figure  will  mmjii  cotivinre  the  iiivei*ti(f:'t'>r  tliat  inio  «  ell  etir lowed  w'illi 
fine  niuseular  svsteni  is  belter  able  to  expres,x  I'luotioii?  than  one  who  is  Kn-aily  ileHi  ient  in  tin-  de- 
Tclopment  of  this  tis.-'ue.  Exandiie  attentively  the  niiisrU-!*of  the  Hiin,  the  •  hrt'ks.  the  li|>s,  tlio 
no«e,  and  those  of  the  mouth,  and  you  will  learn  why  it  is  Itint  an  c>i'|;aniMii  w  liii-li  ha.t  iidteriteil  a 
line  development  of  the  muscular  tis.-4tie  if  capable  of  fireat  mobility  and  variety  of  extirrssion. 
The  development  of  the  miLocleH  at  the  point  of  the  nose  ih  remarkable,  and  reveals  to  us  the  orieiii 
"f  the  several  siens  of  character  which  I  have  discovered  and  hirat4-<l  there,  it  tihould  l>e  uiufor- 
siood  that  muscular  development  varies  In  evorv  subject.  rii<Ievelop«>d  and  iKirltarous  peoples  do 
not  exhibit  as  Que  a  nasal  form  ait  flo  the  civilized  races,  and  nniont:  the  latter  there  is  as  ^reat  a  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  develnpnient  of  the  nose  as  there  is  in  the  external  form  of  that  orKan; 
and  this  Ifl  also  true  of  each  facial  feature,  as  well  as  uf  the  limbs  wid  trunk  of  each  subject. 


*  From  Gray's  Anatomy. 
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voice.  Tliese  are  all  combined,  taken  up  iustantaneously  into  our 
common  sensorium  and  there  announce  themselves  as  a  concrete 
whole,  and  we,  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  "  sum  up"  the  person 
and  pronounce  our  verdict  ui)on  our  conceptions  of  his  status,  and 
pass  opinion  as  to  our  like  or  dislike  of  his  personality. 

The  superior  power  of  the  face  as  a  revelator  of  character  to 
that  of  the  skull  is  recognized  by  all  intelligent  writers  on  anatomy, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  aware  of  the  superior  power  of  the 


The  alxive  figure  ^ves  a  good  Idea  of  tlie  solidity  of  the  foundation  of  the  face  and  b«ad. 
A  good  osRemi.4  ondowment  is  a  girand  Inheritance,  for  it  glvee  stabiltty  and  reliability  to  the  charac- 
ter. The  tevth  are  not  reckoned  among  the  bones  of  the  face-,  ae  they  are  tf^imentarr  in  character 
and  belong  to  unil  reveal  the  condition  of  the  alinif-ntary  tract  in  a  large  degree.  The  Joining  of  tbe 
bones  by  suture^,  whx'h  dovetail  as  it  were  into  each  other,  la  a  marvelously  Hne  piece  of  mecnsiiitiiiL 
The  protection  which  the  prominent  eyebones  alTords  the  eye  ia  Ktill  another  manifestation  of  higti 
architectural  power.  The  narta  of  the  Iranes  of  the  face  which  express  the  greatest  degree  of 
Stability  arc  hIiowu  by  a  well-developed  chin  and  Jaws,  nasal  bonea,  frontal  RinuBeH,  and  superciliary 
ridges. 


fifty-five  muscles  of  the  face  to  express  emotion.  The  contour  of 
the  skull  always  harmonizes  with  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  di*aw  from  it  alone  that  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  character  which  can  be  deduced  from  a  new 
of  the  face  alone.  The  form  of  the  head  corroborates  the  form  of 
the  face  and  body,  and  phrenologists  make  their  best  "  hits  "  by  ob- 
servation of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  about  the  eyes  and  ey^ 


FlO.  127.— THE  OSSEOUS  FORMATION  OF  THE  FACE.* 


1.  Inferior  maxilla. 

2.  Angle  of  inferior  maxilla. 
U.  <'ondyle  of  inferior  maxilla. 
4.  Mastoid  portion  of  tem|K>ral. 
6.  Occipital. 


maxilla. 

8.  Malar  bone. 

9.  Superior  maxilla. 


6.  Zygoma. 

7.  Coronoid  process  of  inferior 


la  Nasal  booe. 

11.  Frontal  bona. 

12.  Temporal  huoa. 

13.  Parietal  bone. 

14.  BapercUlary  ridge. 


•  From  Wells'  New  Physiognomy. 
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brows,  for  here  is  expressed  more  varied  character  in  the  formation 
of  the  bones  than  in  other  portions  of  tlie  head. 

The  following  opinion  of  Gray,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
anatomists,  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  face  as  an  indicator 
of  character,  is  most  emphatic : — 

A  word  on  the  lines  of  the  fnce  as  indicative  of  expression.  EverV 
oue  pays  unconscious  homage  to  the  study  of  physiognomy.    When  scan 


FlQ.  128.— THE  NERVOUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FACE.* 


1.  Supei  flclal  cervical. 

2.  Plutysma  m^uldes  (muscle). 
8.  8lern')-ma.stfitit  (muBCle), 

4.  Spinal  accessory. 

6.  AtiriciilaxiB  magnus. 
6l  Occipit&lia  minor. 

7.  Gr(^at  occlpltAl. 

8.  Poaterior  auricular. 

9.  Fascial. 

10.  Infra-maxillary. 

11.  Hiipra-mnxillnry. 

12.  MentaL 


13.  Buccinator  (muHcIe). 

14.  Buccal. 

\h.  Infra-orbitAl. 

16.  Malar  and  Infra-orbital  nerves. 

17.  Temporal. 

15.  Termination  of  temporo-nialar. 

19.  Termination  of  natuO. 

20.  Termination  of  infra- trochlear, 
iil.  Termination  of  an pra- trochlear. 

22.  Temporal  tirancb  of  auric ulo-tempoiaL 

23,  21  Bupra-orbital. 


The  affluent  iKfttribution  of  the  nerves  upon  the  face  reve.ila  why  It  1b  that  the  face  te  so  well 
able  toexpresB  lioth  temporary  and  permanent  cnnditionflof  the  entire  orfcanlsm.  The  muscles  and 
nerves  act  in  harmony,  and  tiiKethcr  reveal  the  feelings  and  seni«ationH  and  by  the  eo-opcration  of 
these  two^Btems  the  m<ivement8  of  the  face  exprea-s  what  is  pnaiinj;  in  the  consciousnesa  of  the 
subject.  The  more  hi^bly  organized  the  f;kcial  nerves  tlie  more  sensitive  is  the  subjeut,  hence,  the 
better  able  ii^  be  to  feel  ami  cxpre&.H  the  more  deli'  utp  gnules  and  shades  of  emotion,  ae  well  as  a 

Sreater  variety  of  sensations  than  be  who  is  less  well  endoweii  In  tbls  respect.  Where  the  nervous 
istrlbntlon  is  elitborate  and  of  the  bl^chest  quality,  in  ombtnatlon  with  an  egnally  btgh  develop- 
ment of  muscle,  we  find  the  highest  power  for  facial  expression,  as  well  as  Cor  sensation,  as  Is 
observed  In  acton. 

*  From  Gray's  Anatomy. 
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ning  the  featiirea  of  a  stranger,  be  draws  concliiRionB  concerning  his  intelli- 
gence, disposition,  and  character.  Without  discussing  iiow  much  pbysioj;- 
nomy  is  really  wortli,  ttierc  cnn  be  no  doulit  that  it  is  a.  mistake  to  place  it 
in  the  same  category  as  phrenology,  since  the  latter  lacks  tliat  sound  basis 
of  physiology'  which  no  one  can  deny  to  the  former.  Tlie  muscles  of  tbe 
featurtts  are  generally  deseril)e<l  as  arising  from  the  liony  fabric  of  the  face, 
and  are  inserted  into  tlie  nose,  corners  of  the  month,  and  the  lips.  But 
this  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  tlieir  trae  insertion.  They  drop  Jibr^g 
into  the  skin  along  their  course,  no  that  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  fove 
which  has  not  its  little  fibre  to  move  it.  The  habitual  recurrence  of  good  or 
evil  thoughts,  the  indulgence  in  particular  modes  of  life,  call  into  play  cor- 


The  above  fli^ure  diMQoBes  the  position  of  ttie  Klandt*  nf  the  fxce  and  adjacent  parttL  Tben 
vary  in  size  in  each  individual,  some  being  mure  ricnly  endowed  in  this  respect  than  oUiei&  In 
tliose  who  have  inherited  cnnsamptive  or  dyspeiitic  tendeiiciei,  the  glandular  developmmt  Is  not 
M)  great  as  in  those  who  poHsess  a  nonnal  degree  of  this  s>;8teiii.  The  glandular  syntem  la  the  ha>e 
of  supply  of  tbe  domestic  and  Hocial  faculties;  hence  this  tissue  l8  ft  very  Inipurtant  one,  and  its  pa- 
feet  organization  is  very  much  to  lie  desired. 

responding  sets  of  muscles,  which  by  producing  folds  and  wrinkles  give  a 
permanent  cast  to  the  features  and  speak  a  language  which  all  can  under- 
stand and  rarely  mislead.  Schiller  puts  this  well  when  he  says  that  "It  is 
an  admirable  proof  of  infinite  wisdom  that  what  is  noble  and  benevolent 
1>eautifie3  the  human  countenance ;  what  is  base  and  hateful  imprints  u[K>o 
it  a  revolting  expression."  f 


liOi  me  add  here,  tliat  until  people  generally  understand  the 
sigiiiticance  of  certain  expressions  observed  in  the  liuman  lace, 


PlO.  m— TUK  U1,A14DULAK  FUlUlATION  OF  THE  FACE.* 
.  1.  INTERNAL  jnguUr  vein.  2.  DEEP  cervical  glanda. 


*  From  Oi-ay'»  Anatomy. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  m.   PhilMlelphla,  ISTS. 
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they  will  not  be  able  to  determine  which  are  benevolent  and  which 
are  base.  I  discover  beauties  of  expression  in  countenances  which 
many  other  beholders  term  "homely,"  and  sometimes  "ugly." 
On  the  other  hand,  I  perceive  signs  of  moral  weakness,  of  mental 
deficiency,  of  malice,  spite,  and  revenge  in  some  feces  which  the 
majority  denominate  "handsome,"  and  even  "beautiful."  How  is 
this  dense  ignorance  to  be  removed?  Simply  by  an  application  of 
the  laws  of  scientific  physiognomy,  by  observation  and  comparison, 
just  as  is  the  method  of  procedure  in  all  other  branches  of 
knowledge. 


OOODO 


ABC  D  B 

PlQ.  M0.-<GBOMEtRICAL  FORMS  OF  THE  FACE.  (After  lAnter.) 

The  outlines  in  the  above  figure  are  those  which  are  most  usually  observed  Id  the  forma  of 
the  human  face. 

The  first  Agare  (A)  is  a  primitive  form,— elolHiee  lilce  all  infantoid  objects.  It  is  the  shape 
more  nearly  of  the  infant's  face  and  bead,— also  of  the  vegetative  adult. 

f  The  second  shape  (B)  Is  a  modltication  of  the  former,  and  corresponds  closely  to  the  form 
which  infancy  aasumea  in  its  transition  from  Infancy  to  childhood,  hence  is  more  nearly  the  distinct- 
ive contour  of  youth,— as,  also,  of  the  adult,  muscufar  subject. 

The  third  form  {C)  is  a  muscular  fonu,  and  Is  found  slightly  modified  upon  the  faces  of 
short,  squat,  and  relatively  nndeveloi>ed  adults.  It  is  breadth  without  height,  and  tola  form  is  a  low 
variety  of  Che  muscular  class,  and  denotes  commonplace,  selfish,  vulgar  character,  with  commercial 
or  gtasping  propensities. 

The  fourth  outline  (D)  describes  the  form  of  the  face  of  the  highest  tvpe  of  character,— the 
cubical,  such  as  is  observed  m  the  countenance  of  Martin  Luther ;  it  denotes  solidity,  equilibriam, 
rcliabiUtv,  rectangular  ity. 

The  fifth  ngure  (E)  illustrate*  angular  character,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  cubical,  but 
lacking  in  the  qualities  of  breadth  and  nalance.  which  diHtingulsb  the  cubical  individual ;  at  the 
•amu  time  it  denotes  honesty  with  narrowness. 

The  sixth  (F)  is  a  sort  of  caricature  or  burlesque  upon  the  cubical  character,  and  is  a  form 
of  fece  rarely  observed.  It  would  dei-lare  a  character  solia,  but  not  so  well  balanced  an  that  uf  the 
one  exhibitlngthe  cubical  form  of  physiognomy,  yet  preserving  many  cubical  cbaracterlHtics. 

The  seventh  figure  ((J)  belongs  to  a  commou  variety  of  the  vegetative  clatfs;  the  addition 
of  two  curves  will  create  this  type. 

This  form  indicates  large  feeding  powers  combined  with  small  thinking  ability. 

The  eighth  outline  (H)  is  the  pyriiorm-shaped  face — angled,  so  to  speak.  This  outline,  with 
■light  curvings,  illustrates  the  brain  form  dominant,  the  power  for  thought  combined  with  feeble 
notritive  powers. 

The  ninth  form  (I)  Is  first  cousin  toO,  and  shows  the  same  character  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
more  ability  both  for  eating  and  getting ;  breadth  here  as  elsewhere  counting  for  something,- that 
ia,  for  more  capacity. 

These  are  bare  outlines,  yet  I  believe  every  face  is  patterned  after  one  or  the  other  of  these 
forma.  Tbey  Me  modifleations  of  the  five  most  general  shapes  of  the  face,  and  are  to  be  found 
nnlveTsallr  preaant  in  tbe  physiognomies  uf  both  clriUzed  ana  uncivilised  races. 

Sir  Charles  Bell's  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  the  face  are  as 
emphatically  expressed  in  his  work  on  the  "Anatomy  of  Expres- 
sion."   He  observes: — 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  more  moved  by  the  features  than  by  the 
form  of  the  whole  head.  Altogether  indeiwndeiitly  of  phrenology  it  has, 
of  old  time,  been  acknowledf^ed  that  fiillness  of  the  forehead,  combined  with 
those  fomm  which  have  1>een  noticed, is  an  indication  of  intellectual  capacity, 
and,  as  we  have  sbown,  of  human  character  and  lieauty.  Nearly  all  physi- 
ologists have  agreed  in  this  view;  while  some  are  equally  confident  in 
affirming  that  anatomy  affords  no  foundation  for  mapping  the  cranium  into 
ininute  subdivisions  or  regions.  As  Nature,  by  covering  the  head,  has 
intimated  her  intention  that  we  shall  not  too  closely  scan  our  neighbor's 
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capacities,  elie  oas  given  us  the  universal  langu^e  of  expression,  Mao  is 
gregnrious;  he  looks  for  sympathy;  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  he  alone;  tw 
solicits  a  unity  of  sentiment,  and  the  language  which  expr&^e  it  ii  in 
the  face.* 

In  the  preooding  we  have  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  Anatomy  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  face  as  a 
revelator  of  character.  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  evidente  as 
conclusive  from  hundreds  of  other  practical  anatomists,  but  let 
these  suffice;  they  cannot  be  gainsaid. 


There  are  five  general  outlines  of  the  head  and  of  the  fece, 
and  these  outlines  are  caused  by  the  shape  and  degree  of  activity 
of  the  internal  organs,  as  well  as  by  the  outward  muscular  and 
bony  framework.  The  globular  outline  of  the  face  is  accompanied 
by  a  low,  broad,  and  rounding  head  and  forehead;  puffy  cheeks; 
slow-moving  eyes;  soft,  fat,  double  or  triple  chin ;  large  mouth; 
full  lips,  and  sliort,  broad,  and  depressed  nose.  This  form  indi- 
cates mere  domestic  character,  a  good  eater,  sleeper,  and  sitter; 
a  sort  of  human  vegetable.  (See  Fig.  7,  p.  67.)  The  dominance 
of  the  thoracic  system,  caused  by  the  development  of  the  luiigs 
and  liver,  evolves  a  face  which  exhibits  a  rather  long  nose  and 
prominent  (particularly  at  tlie  point),  large  nostrils;  an  acutely- 
defined,  receding  forehead,  and  in  youth  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
inclined  to  the  oval,  except  where  square  bones  are  present  It 
also  produces  a  high,  arched  chest;  bright,  active  eyes,  quick 
motions,  and  lively  gestures.  This  outline  reveals  a  pure-minded, 
hopeful,  cheery,  and  active  character.    (See  Fig.  8,  p.  72.) 

The  muscular  form  is  characterized  by  roundness  and  curves, 
and  is  caused  by  the  shape  and  action  of  the  muscular  or  fibroid 
organs, — viz.,  by  the  peculiar  shape  and  action  of  the  stomach,  the 
heart,  and  the  reproductive  system^ — and  the  dominance  of  these 
organs  produces  the  externally  rounded,  oval,  and  curved  muscular 
development  observed  in  artists,  athletes,  etc.  The  outline  of  the 
face  (when  this  system  is  supreme,  or  one  of  the  regnant  systems  of 
the  body)  is  rounding;  the  forehead  nearly  perpendicular;  the  nose 
straight,  relatively  short,  soft,  and  rounding;  the  face  inclined  to 
the  oval;  the  eyes  prominent;  the  head  round;  the  eyebrows 
arched;  the  mouth  of  medium  size;  the  chin  oval  or  pointed.  If 
the  round  muscles  are  present,  the  chin  is  inclined  to  the  ovdl; 
but  if  the  flat  muscles  are  exhibited,  the  chin  is  more  inclined  to 
be  pointed  or  narrow.    (See  Fig.  9,  p.  75.) 

*  Anatomy  of  Expression,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  pp.  38,  61.   (Ttae  italics  are  mine.) 
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The  osseous  outline  of  the  face  is  shown  by  a  rectangular 
form ;  the  forehead  inclined  to  be  square ;  the  eyebrows  horizontal ; 
the  chin  long,  broad,  and  angular,  rather  than  oval;  the  nose 
high,  long,  and  bony ;  the  cheeks  rather  prominent,  and  the  super- 
ciliary ridge  projecting.    (See  Fig.  10,  p.  84.) 

The  fifth  form  of  the  face  is  caused  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  tlie  form  and  action  of  this  system 
gives  a  pj-riform  shape  to  the  fiice,  which  is  inchned  to  be  narrow, 
with  a  deUcately-molded  chin,  a  long  and  thin  nose,  thin  cheeks, 
eyebrows  somewhat  inclined  to  arch,  although  these  will  take  the 
shape  of  the  underlying  bones.  If  these  are  square,  the  eyebrows 
will  assume  a  horizontal  form ;  if  they  are  rounding,  the  brows  will 
arch.  The  forehead  is  high,  broad,  and  generally  full,  especially 
in  the  upper  part,  as  well  as  perpendicular.    (See  Fig.  11,  p.  94.) 

These  are  the  five  superior  outlines  of  the  human  face.  All 
others  are  caused  by  combinations  or  modifications  of  the^ie  piin- 
cipal  forms. 

The  student  should  be  able  by  observation  to  judge  how  mucli 
of  each  of  these  several  systems  is  present,  and  be  able  to  estimate 
the  comparative  influence  of  each  system  in  revealing  character,  as 
well  as  to  know  which  are  dominant  and  which  is  the  second  most 
influential  in  its  eft'ect.  This  can  be  determined  by  applying  the 
law  of  the  ovoid  or  sphere,  the  law  of  the  square,  angle,  and 
straight  line,  to  each  one  of  (he  feaiurea,  and  to  each  jioriion,  of 
etjerif  feature. 


The  movements  in  walking,  gesticulating,  working,  playing, 
etc.,  reveal  the  mind  of  the  individual  as  well  as  his  native  and 
acquired  powers. 

The  motion  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  walking  disclose  and 
repeat  the  external  configuration  of  the  body. 

Movements  of  the  hands  in  gesticulating  bear  direct  relation 
to  the  mental  status, — ^the  emotional  nature, — and  establish  one's 
grade  in  the  scale  of  development. 

The  set  or  position  of  the  feet  in  standing  harmonizes  with 
the  contour  of  the  body,  and  reveals  a  great  deal  of  the  character. 
Now  all  these  movements  are  the  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  real 
inner  man,  hence  are  of  the  highest  value  in  interpreting  character. 
As  motion  is  the  underlying  principle  of  all  growth  and  develop- 
ment, it  is  necessarily  the  exponent  of  the  organisms  when  they 
are  perfectly  developed  or  completed,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
"  Basic  Principles  of  Form."  A  square-built  man,  with  an  upright 
mien,  mov^  in  a  straight  Hne,  with  measured,  methodical  steps, 
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showing  the  presence  of  Order,  Time,  Precision,  and  Measurement, 
the  qualities  wliich  inhere  and  appertain  to  that  particular  form. 

A  person  witli  narrow,  sloping  shoulders,  long  and  tliin  build, 
long  and  narrow  head  and  slim  ieet,  will  pursue  a  devious,  wind- 
ing, zigzag,  serpentine  course,  as  he  threads  his  way  along  tl»e 
street,  without  precision  or  regard  to  order.  This  form  has  not  the 
regxilarity  of  movement  of  the  square-built  mechanic,  nor  the  per- 
fect curve  of  the  artistic  man,  for  he  \s  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and 
his  gait  discloses  his  status  or  rank  in  humanity ;  he  is  a  perverted 
being,  for  no  true  specimen  of  humanity  pursues  this  winding, 
eccentric  mode  of  locomotion,  and  this  last  example  teaches  us  that 
this  malformed  being  has  not  been  bred  by  normal  methods,  but 
that  the  countless  motions  of  the  nerve-forces  and  muscular  fibres 
which  assisted  his  prenatal  growth  were  abnormal  and  eccentric. 
How  truly  does  the  following  express  the  action  of  this  law : — 

Every  organism,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  can  only  work  out 
tliose  laws  of  motion  by  which  its  organization  has  been  produce<l.  The 
Ijee  in  making  its  cell  copies  the  hexagonal  facet  of  its  own  e^'e.  The  snake 
in  its  motion  on  the  ground  and  in  coiling  itself  around  its  victim,  follows 
tlie  law  of  its  own  construction.  Fundamental  laws  are  the  Audamental  in- 
stincts of  motion  in  lite.* 

The  perfectly  curved  motions  of  a  well-formed  artist,  actor,  or 
athlete,  illustrates  the  law  of  the  true  curve  (the  segment  of  a  circle). 
With  these  people  the  law  of  their  motion  in  walking,  in  gesture, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  pursuits,  is  exhibited  by  true, 
graceful,  curvilinear  motions  of  the  body,  hands,  head,  and  limbs. 
The  organs  and  organisms  of  all  those  who  are  perfectly  curvilinear 
have  been  produced  by  normal,  regular  motions  of  the  JluUh  and 
forces  involved  in  their  construction.  Therefore,  they  present 
irne^  regular,  normal  cui'vation  in  all  their  members  and  move- 
ments ;  hence  are  able  to  execute  true  curves  in  the  sway  of  the 
body  in  walking  and  dancing,  of  the  hands  in  painting  or  other 
art  works,  as  well  as  in  posing,  playing  ball,  rowing,  swimming,  etc. 

The  abnormally  constructed  being,  who  is  not  formed  upon  a 
true  square  nor  a  true  curve,  discloses  his  abnormal  build  by 
awkward  and  inapt  movements,  and  can  never  be  trained  to  per- 
form easy,  graceful  movements,  nor  those  which  are  essential  to 
art-works,  with  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  can  the  normal, 
curvilinear  being,  although  he  can  be  very  much  improved  men- 
tally and  morally,  by  precept,  example,  and  encouragement  Such 
beings  come  into  existence  under  unlawful  conditions.  It  is  no 
fault  of  ilieirs,  but  it  is  our  fault  if  we  judge  them  too  harshly  and 
ridicule  and  revile  them,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  "  square"  them 


•Sexology,  p.  247.  Chicago,  1867. 
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by  all  the  knowledge  and  patience  which  we  can  bring  to  bear. 
These  abnormal  growtlis  are  observed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
well  as  among  crystals.  Who  lias  not  seen  a  flower  perfectly  de- 
veloped upon  one  side,  while  the  other  was  very  defective  in  its 
formation  \  This  defect  is  owing  probably  to  deficiency  in  nutrition 
or  the  inability  of  the  juices  and  sap  to  carry  equal  quantities  to 
Iwth  sides ;  hence  the  law  of  "  Sinistrality,"  or  one-sidedness,  ojjer- 
ates  to  produce  this  deformity,  just  as  is  obscr>'ed  in  the  peculiar 
crooked  foot  of  some  congenital'  thieves,  or  the  oblique  eyes  of 
natural  liars,  for — 

Tlie  laws  of  motion  iire  always  regular,  when  iindi8tiirl>ed,  and  where 
the  surrotiiiding  conditions  are  unirorni,as  seen  in  the  formation  of  erystiils 
and  snow-fiakes.  If  the  division  were  unequal,  tiie  dividing  line  wouh]  not 
lie  true.  The  parts  must  lie  equal,  because  the  laws  of  motion  in  a  rotating 
iHKly  require  and  compel  a  perfect  equilibrium  or  L>alance  of  motion  on  each 
side  of  its  axis.* 


Natural  gestures  are  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  indicative  of 
chararter.  The  circumscribed  and  incomplete  gesture  of  the 
secretive  |>erson  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
liand  and  arm  of  the  frauk,  friendly  individual ;  so,  also,  the  nar- 
row-minded or  cautious  |Kjrson  will  make  very  few  gestures,  and 
these  with  the  arm  fast  to  the  side,  and  with  the  back  of  the  hand 
turned  outward  or  sidewise,  and  not  with  the  palm  open,  and  with 
only  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  curve ;  while  the  man  with  a  frank, 
broad,  and  comprehensive  mind  makes  a  wide  sweep  of  the  arm 
and  hand,  as  if  he  woiUd  embrace  all  creation  in  the  area  de- 
scribed, and  with  his  palm  outward  and  upward.  The  angular 
individual  makes  "  elbows,"  and  angular,  jerky  movements  of  the 
hands  and  head.  His  walk  is  also  characterized  by  jerky  motions, 
and  often  his  utterance  will  be  far  from  smooth  and  uniform ;  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  in  reading,  unless  he  has  been  well 
trained  in  this  respect.    So  homogeneous  is  man's  nature,  that  a 

at  his  I'nwMes  will  reveal  his  method  of  si>eech  and  gait. 

The  gestures,  carriage,  and  movement  of  an  ignorant  person 
are  quite  different  from  those  who  are  by  nature  intelligent.  To 
prove  this  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  observe  for  a  short  time  these  two 
classes.  Ignorant  people,  or  those  wlio  are  stupid  by  nature,  make 
fewer  gestures  than  those  whose  natures  are  more  richly  endowed. 
Tlie  reason  of  this  is  that  the  more  sensitive  being  feeh  and  thinks 
more,  hence  possesses  a  more  mobile  and  plastic  body.  Stupidity 
in  always  accompanied  by  a  body  which  harmonizes  with  it,  hence 
we  observe  that  stupid  and  narrow-minded  people  are  ungraceful, 
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and,  if  they  make  gestures  at  all,  they  are  awkward  and  inappro-  I 
priate,  and  this  at  once  betrays  their  mental  status ;  while  the  few  | 
gestures  which  they  make,  being  natural  to  them,  will  be  a  reflex 
of  their  dominant  powers,  both  mental  and  moral.  A  study  of  the 
gestures  of  the  ignorant,  stupid^  and  criminal  will  yield  a  harvest 
of  knowledge  in  the  science  ol'  Form,  for  a  gesture  made  by  the 
hand  or  arm,  or  a  movement  of  the  body  in  walking  or  in  working, 
is  as  much  a  shape  as  though  embodied  in  substance. 

Congenital  or  professional  criminals,  as  a  rule,  use  very  few 
gestures,  for  they  are  usually  very  secretive,  and  a  secretive  maa 
never  moves  with  the  freedom  of  an  upright  character.  All  of 
their  movements  are  comparatively  restricted  and  stealthy.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  natural  "  crook,"  as  they  term  themselves,  stand- 
ing with  arms  outstretched,  palm  outward,  head  erect,  and  with 
eyes  looking  upward  to  heaven.  This  position  would  be  entirely 
foreign  to  his  nature,  hence  never  assumed  by  him.  The  terms 
wliich  this  class  of  people  use  is  characteristic  and  doubtless  in- 
atinctive,  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  word  "  crook"  to  designate 
themselves ;  and  herein  is  another  proof  of  the  homogeneousuess  ; 
of  mind  and  body.  Instead  of  using  free  and  frequent  movements 
of  the  hands,  arms,  and  head,  they  confine  themselves  to  eteaWii/, 
sidewise,  obHque  glances,  just  as  do  the  timid  and  nocturnal 
beasts  of  prey,  whose  natures  resemble  these  human  beasts  of 
pi*ey.  The  jerk  of  the  thumb  is  one  of  their  peculiar  gestures. 
This  can  be  used  in  a  less  noticeable  manner  than  a  movement  of 
the  hand,  and  is,  besides,  harmonious  with  the  contracted  natures 
of  this  defective  class  of  beings.  Who  tliat  1ms  ever  observed  two 
of  this  class  in  conversation  will  have  observed  that,  upon  finding 
themselves  the  objects  of  scrutiny,  one  would  signal  to  the  other 
with  a  sidewise  movement  of  the  thumb,  together  with  a  sidewise 
glance  of  the  eye,  very  quietly  done,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible 
movement  of  the  shoulder  or  body.  Now,  there  arc  many  other 
movements  and  gestures  peculiar  to  this  class,  which  must  be  ob- 
served to  be  understood.  They  are  as  distinct  and  characteristic  as 
the  gestures  and  movements  of  every  other  class  of  minds.  Each 
profession,  as  well  as  each  sex,  exhibits  gestures  and  movements 
peciUiar  to  itself,  for  all  gestures  are  dependent  upon  the  forms 
of  the  body,  and  by  observation  we  can  very  soon  classify  them, 
and  assign  each  to  its  own  proper  position. 

Mechanics  gesticulate  and  pose  quite  differently  from  the  pro- 
fessional man.  Each  profession  moves  differently.  The  actor's  move- 
ments are  different  from  those  habitually  made  by  the  clergyman. 
A  man  of  the  world— of  society — ^has  an  entirely  different  bearing 
and  movement  from  that  of  the  purely  domestic  man.    It  is  thus  i 
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sL'/'^n  that  the  movements  and  gestures  of  each  class  and  of  each 
sex  are  a  record  of  their  cliaracter,  pursuit,  and  uatui-al  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  for  "all  form  indicates  character,"  no  matter 
whether  that  fom  is  concreted  with  substance  or  not.  Tlie  wreath 
of  steam  arising  from  the  steam-pipe  of  a  locomotive  assures  us  of 
the  circular  form  of  the  instrument  wliicli  produced  it,  and  the 
walk,  gesture,  position,  and  motions  of  each  individual  are  forms 
throim  off  from  tlieir  organisms,  and  will  reveal  the  shape  of  the 
bodies  from  which  they  receive  their  impetus. 

Comparison  of  the  form  of  the  body  with  the  motions  it  creates 
will  reveal  the  character  expounded  by  both. 

Study  the  habitual  gestures,  movements,  walk,  and  attitude 
of  those  whom  you  desire  to  know,  and  you  will  be  richly 
rewarded,  for,  says  Lavater:— 

Each  man  has  his  favorite  gesture,  which  might  decipher  his  whole 
character  were  he  observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  drawn  in  that  pre- 
cise posture.  Of  equal  utility  would  be  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  woHonx 
peculiar  to  individuals.  The  number  of  these  in  lively  men  is  great,  antl 
they  are  transitory.  In  the  more  sedate  they  are  less  numerous  and  more 
grave.* 

All  motions  produce  forms  which  are  a  part  of  the  subject 
producing  them.  The  numerous  motions  caused  by  the  play  of 
the  facial  features  are  wonderfully  indicative  of  character.  The 
forehead,  it  is  true,  is  almost  immovable,  but  the  eyebrows,  corru- 
gators,  and  palpebral  muscles  move  with  rapidity  and  produce 
numberless  expressions ;  so  also  do  the  muscles  and  fibres  of  the 
lower  lid  and  parts  adjacent  imprint  a  lasting  and  truthful  record 
upon  the  countenance.  The  nose,  another  great  central  organ,  is 
immovable  in  its  upper  portions,  but  the  nostrils  are  flexible,  and 
by  their  size  and  shape  tell  us  of  the  form  and  rate  of  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  internal  organs, — the  heart  and  lungs.  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  record  of  both  form  and  motion  co-ordinated. 
The  shape  of  the  eyeball  and  the  commissure  tells  us  what  shape 
the  motions  and  gestures  will  assume.  The  full,  round,  convex 
orb  reveals  round  muscles ;  hence,  the  gestures  will  be  true  curves, 
the  pose  of  the  body  graceful,  the  movements  in  walking,  dancing, 
playing,  and  in  art-works  will  be  easy,  r^^Iar,  and  curvilinear ; 
for  the  eye  is  the  indicator  of  the  condition  of  the  entire  muscular 
system,  and  from  an  inspection  of  this  single  facial  feature  we 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  a  great  share  of  the  character,  for  "  all. 
is  contained  in  the  least." 


*  Essays  on  PbyBlognomy,  lATater,  p.  308. 
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MOVEMENTS. 

The  mouth  presents  an  infinity  of  movements,  and  when  in 
repose  one  could  scarcely  believe  it  capable  of  such  numerous, 
complex,  and  beautiful  expressions.  It  is  the  most  mobile  of  all 
the  features,  not  excepting  the  eye.  The  moutli  has  interior  agents 
or  assistants  in  the  larynx,  the  palate,  the  tongue,  and  walls  of  the 
mouth,  and  many  of  the  movements  in  speech  arise  in  tliese  organs 
and  parts ;  but  the  form  and  size  of  the  mouth  will  indicate  to  a 
scientific  physiognomist  the  kind  of  language  which  will  proceed 
from  It,  for  language  is  based  on  sound,  and  sound  is  one  mode  of 
motion ;  hence,  in  the  action  of  this  facial  feature  we  again  find 
the  co-ordination  of  form  and  motion.  The  actim  characteristics 
of  the  individual  are  disclosed  by  the  movements  of  the  mouth  and 
surroundings  and  by  the  resulting  expressions,  for  "  out  of  the  full- 
ness of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Let  one,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, watch  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and 
note  the  resultant  expressions,  and  also  the  pennanent  imprint 
which  these  muscles  liave  left  about  the  mouth,  and  he  will  have 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  dominant  moods  as  well  as  of  the  qualit}' 
or  kind  of  language  most  affected  by  the  subject  under '  considera- 
tion. The  more  hypocritical  the  subject,  the  more  will  this  fad^  he 
evidenced  by  the  fixity  of  tlie  muscles  involved  in  the  masquerade 
of  thought  and  emotion. 

If  the  human  face  were  immovable  we  should  not  be  long  in 
learning  the  meaning  of  the  outlines  of  the  whole  and  ol"  the 
shape  of  the  features,  but  as  motion  creates  (he  greater  part  of  iU 
expressiom  and  meanings  we  are  obliged  to  study  the  laws  of 
motion  as  applied  to  form  and  concreted  with  substance. 

No  two  persons  in  the  world  are  just  alike.  No  two  persons 
that  have  ever  lived  were  just  alike.  Even  twins,  conceived  and 
nurtured  under  the  same  conditions  are  never  quite  alike,  notwith- 
standing the  similarity  of  their  nurture,  for  the  reason  that  each 
individual  germ  is  the  repository  and  outcome  of  many  diverse 
ancestral  influences.  Not  only  are  there  no  two  persons  aJike^ 
but  no  person  exhibits  precisely  the  same  form  and  size  of  the 
duplex  features,  viz.,  the  eyes,  cheeks,  cai-s,  and  hands;  neither 
can  be  found  one  whose  nostrils,  eyes,  and  eyebrows  are  precisely 
alike  and  the  two  sides  of  the  body  exactly  siqnilar.  Indeed,  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  and  the  two  ears  in  most  persons  might  well 
be  thought  to  have  belonged  to  two  different  individuals,  so  entirely 
different  are  they  in  size,  shape,  and  expression.  Anthropologists 
have  often  declared  that  the  right  side  represents  the  father  and 
his  family,  and  the  left  side  the  mother  and  het^-race.  .  My  own 
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observations  in  the  majority  of  cases  corroborate  this  statement. 
If  this  be  a  law  of  Nature,  how  can  we  expect  that  the  two  sides 
of  any  being  should  be  precisely  similar  t 

Differences  in  the  Form  op  the  Internal  Organs. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  every  human  being  possesses  ex- 
actly the  same  number  of  facial  muscles,  and  it  is  vaguely  under- 
stood that  the  internal  organs,  viz.,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
etc.,  are  similar  in  all  individuals.  Neither  of  these  assumptions 
are  correct.  The  internal  organs  are  as  diverse  in  form,  size,  and 
color  as  are  the  external  form,  size,  and  color  of  individuals.  The 
facial  muscles,  too,  have  always  been  the  subject  of  dispute  among 
anatomists,  for  they  have  appeared  so  varied  in  shape  and  different 
in  number  as  to  puzzle  the  most  observant.  In  some  subjects  por- 
tions of  the  lahiaU  buccal,  and  other  muscles  are  absent  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  when  such  divergent  characteristics  appear  asso- 
ciated with  such  perfectly  contrary  forms  of  all  the  features  ?  It  is 
just  the  same  with  many  bodily  muscles,  for  the  savage  and  un- 
developed man  could  not  produce  the  same  apt  and  complex  move- 
ments as  the  most  highly  talented  artist  or  mechanic  in  civiUzation, 
for  the  reason  that  such  beings  do  not  possess  a  muscular  system 
as  finely  organized  nor  as  sensible  and  flexible  as  the  latter  class. 
Dr.  Gray  Itas  told  us  tliat 

Tlie  muscles  drop  little  fibres  all  along  their  course  in  the  face. 

Now,  it  is  certain,  from  the  absence  of  expressions  of  various 
kinds  in  meagre  beings,  that  these  "  little  fibres  "  are  greatly  lack- 
ing in  some  and  very  plentiful  in  others  who  are  rich  in  facial  ex- 
pression. The  faculty  of  Mirthfulness  exhibits  in  its  labial  signs 
a  most  extraordinary  diversity  in  different  persons  in  civilization ; 
still  greater  is  the  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  most  per- 
fected races.  Let  a  comparison  be  made  between  one  naturally 
^ve  and  sedate  and  one  extremely  mirtliful,  and  there  will  be 
found  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth  a  different  muscular  forma- 
tion, which  will  confirm  the  foregoing  statement.  Comparison  of 
the  api^earances  of  other  portions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  in 
diverse  characters  will  prove  that  as  character  develops  it  takes  on 
an  increase  in  qnandfy  as  well  as  in  giialift/  of  muscular  endow- 
ment. Compare,  for  example,  the  lower  third  of  the  nose  of  the 
most  gifted  artist  with  that  of  a  most  commonplace  chamcter,  and 
the  former  will  disclose  a  far  larger  development  of  muscle  in  that 
region  than  the  latter.  It  is  just  the  same  with  all  characters. 
The  more  faculties,  the  more  development  of  appropriate  tissues 
with  which  to  exhibit  them,  r^^^^I^ 
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Mind  is  a  question  of  physiological  and  anatomical  develop- 
ment. What  the  soul  may  be  I  know  not ;  mind  is  material  in 
its  present  phase  of  existence.  If  this  be  true,  no  one  is  to  be  cen- 
sured for  discovering  and  asserting  it  If  it  be  &l8e,  it  can  be 
readily  disproved. 

Sir  Cliarles  Bell  gives  us  many  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  expression.  This  subject  is  so  little  understood  that  I 
have  decided  to  give  many  of  his  thoughts  to  the  reader.  There 
is  a  great  deal  said  in  ait  circles  about  the  "  divine  *'  expression  in 
the  human  face.  This  is  all  very  well,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  human  from  the  divine.  As  yet  there  has  appeared 
to  universal  humanity  no  countenances  other  than  animal  and 
human  ones,— each,  in  its  grade,  noble  or  ignoble.  The  lion,  mas- 
tiff, and  horse  represent  the  noblest  animal  faces.  The  most  ele- 
vated human  countenances  are  found  accompanying  such  characters 
as  have  striven  for  the  riglits  of  man  and  for  the  elevation  and 
happiness  of  the  race  in  every  age  and  nation,  regardless  of  danger 
and  with  no  desire  for  fame  or  popularity.  Among  the  many  of 
these  I  may  mention  the  following : — 

Martin  Luther,  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Howard,  Earl  Shaftesbury,  Lucretia  B.  Mott,  Peter  Cooper,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  George  Peabody,  Emily  C.  Judson,  Madame 
Roland,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Clara  Barton,  John  Bright,  Gari- 
baldi, Elizabeth  Fry,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  William  Uoyd  Garrison, 
John  Brown,  and  Charlotte  C-orday. 

Besides  these  there  is  an  innumerable  host  of  lesser  and  more 
obscure  diameters,  whose  humble  and  secluded  lives  have  yet 
been  as  htn'oic,  seli-sacrificing,  noble,  and  magnanimous  as  tbe 
former. 

Now,  in  all  these  lofty  cliaracters  we  shall  find  only  human 

faces,  devoid  of  all  expression  of  meanness  and  vice.  Yet  popular 
opinion  does  not  always  accord  to  such  faces  the  possession  of  noble 
or  divine  expression,  because  the  masses  do  not  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  noble  and  base  expressions,  nor  the  many  grades 
and  shades  of  each  of  these  traits.  A  face  which  has  in  repose 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  expression  to  the  ordinary  observer  may 
become,  under  the  influence  of  sudden  emotion,  positively  tV/iimtn^rf; 
yet  the  scientific  physiognomist  would  see  the  capacUy  for  goodness 
or  greatness  in  the  features  while  in  repose.  It  is  such  expressions 
that  leads  one  to  say  of  them  that  tliey  are  "  divine  " ;  yet  tliis  is 
one  of  those  loose  and  vague  statements  which  it  is  the  office  of 
physiognomy  to  dispel ;  for  until  human  expressions  of  vice  and 
virtue  are  comprehended  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  the  human 
fece  any  appearance  of  "divinity." 
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Of  this  idea  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarks  thus : — 

Those  who  have  professedly  written  on  the  autiqiie  say  that  to  arrive 
at  the  peTfeotion  of  the  ancient  statue  the  artist  must  avoid  what  is  human 
and  aim  at  the  divine.  But  we  speak  of  what  stands  maleriaUy  before  ns, 
to  1)e  seen,  touched,  and  measuretl.  With  what  dioine  essence  is  the  com- 
parison to  be  made?  When  the  artist  models  his  clay  he  must  have  re- 
course to  some  abstract  idea  of  perfection  in  his  own  mind ;  whence  has  he 
drawn  his  idea  of  perfection?  This  brings  us  to  tlie  right  path  in  the  iii- 
qiiiry.  The  idea  of  representing  divinity  is  palpubl^v  absurd.  We  know 
nothing  of  form  but  from  the  contemplation  of  man.  The  only  interpreta- 
tion of  divinity  in  the  human  flgure^as  represented  by  the  ancient  sculptor, 
is  that  the  artists  avoided  individuality  ;  that  they  studied  to  keep  free  of 
any  resemblance  to  any  individual ;  giving  no  indication  of  the  spirit  or  of 
the  sentiments  or  affections,  conceiving  that  all  these  movements  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  features  and  are  foreign  to  beauty  in  the  abstract.* 

There  is  one  gross  error  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  in  regard 
to  beauty  of  expression,  and  that  is,  that  in  order  to  have  perfect 
beauty  there  must  be  present  certain  mathematical  measurements. 
Xothmg  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Beauty  of  expression  is 
not  confined  to  such  a  rigorous  standard.  Nature  herself  gives  the 
lie  to  this,  and  all  of  the  best  writers  on  art>beauty,  etc.,  coincide 
apon  the  subject.    Says  Sir  Charles  Bell 

Every  scheme  by  which  it  shall  be  proposed  to  elicit  the  reasons  of 
our  feelings  of  admiration,  love,  or  disgust  by  measuring  the  comparative 
areas  of  uie  head  and  fkce  will  UW,^ 

This  eloquent  writer  quotes  Addison  as  saying  that 

No  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force  of  features  alone  any  more 
than  she  can  be  witty  only  by  the  help  of  speech. 

Hence,  measured  regularity  of  feature  and  hstrmonious  pro- 
portion alone  do  not  constitute  all  there  is  of  beauty.  If  mobility 
of  the  facial  muscles  is  wanting,  or  clearness  and  color  of  the  eyes 
and  complexion,  true  beauty  is  absent.  In  statues,  I  grant,  there 
is  beauty,  but  it  is  the  beauty  of  form  alone^  true  to  Nature  ;  hence, 
it  possesses  the  same  beauty  that  is  seen  in  a  grand  marble  temple 
or  cathedral.  It  reflects  the  mentality  of  the  artist  Beauty  of 
form  and  outline  are  in  the  statue,  but  motion,  color,  and  the  play 
of  the  emotions  upon  the  face  and  in  the  body  are  lacking.  The 
body  in  motion  as  well  as  in  repose  displays  great  beauties  of  tran- 
sitory form,  and  expresses  by  ite  movements  a  thousand  character- 
istics. The  Celtic  races  in  conversation  use  not  only  the  body  to 
assist  language,  but  they  use  all  of  the  features  of  the  face  as  well 
as  the  hands,  arms,  shoulders,  and  legs.    Emerson  says  that  the 
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"Englishman  speaks  with  all  his  body."    Dr.  Maudsley  remarks 
that 

He  IB  a  poor  medical  psychologist  who  cannot  see  idiocy  in  the  walk 
as  well  as  in  the  talk  of  his  patients. 

There  are  three  modes  of  approaching  the  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  the  fece.  One  is  by  following  the  course  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  facial  features.  This  plan  would  begin  with  a 
description  of  the  mouth,  as  this  feature  was  the  first  evolved. 
Tlic  second  method  would  be  to  commence  with  a  description  of 
the  forehead  and  follow  down  the  face  to  the  chin.  The  third 
method  is  the  one  I  have  employed  all  through  this  work ;  this  is  by 
commencing  with  a  description  of  tlie  chin  and  thence  working  up- 
ward, believing  this  to  be  a  method  the  most  easily  comprehended, 
and  also  because  it  follows  very  nearly  the  course  of  evolution  in 
face-building,  for  the  mouth  was  tlie  first  fecial  feature  evolved,  and 
the  signs  of  character  about  the  mouth  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borliood — upon  the  chin — are  all  diretily  related  to  the  action  of 
the  digestive  functions.  This  method  then  follows  most  closely 
the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  domestic  faculties  and  functions,  \ 
and  consequently  of  their  associated  signs  in  the  chin  and  month,  i 

Previous  to  discussing  the  various  facial  features  I  shall  call  I 
attention  to  the  seveml  elements  of  Form  as  illustrated  in  the  fece 
and  body.    The  application  of  these  elements  is  essential  to  a  just 
knowledge  ol'  each  feature,  face,  and  body. 


The  Basic  Elements  of  Form  as  Exhibited  in  the  Featcres. 

In  giving  a  comprehensive  resum^  of  the  human  (ace.  as  I  do 
in  this  chapter,' it  is  here  opportune  to  recapitulate  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Form  and  show  how  and  to  which  feature  each  element  ol" 
Form  applies. 

The  normal  factors  of  Form,  as  described  in  ChaptCT  III, 
Fart  1,  are  as  follow :  The  point,  the  line,  the  sphere,  the  angle, 
the  square,  and  the  rube.  All  of  these  find  representatioD  in  the 
human  countenance,  and  are  significant  of  much  that  is  both 
simple  and  complex.  Not  only  so,  but  each  of  these  rfements  has 
an  (x>cult  or  hidden  meaning  which  cannot  be  elaborated  in  this 
work,  but  mar  ap^x-ar  in  some  subsequent  work  devoted  entirely  , 
to  that  phase  of  physiognomy.  ! 

Each  efrmt  iit  of  Form  has  an  inherent  meaning  whkh  it  car- 
ries with  it,  and  wheresoever  found  it  announces  its  meaning  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  for  straightness  indicates  truth,  up- 
riglitnoss, — normalcy.  CYookeduess  or  impeiiect  mrvation  leveals 
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untnUhfuJnesa  or  lack  of  normal  capacity,  and  so  of  each  distinct 
fundamental  form  ;  each  one  is  self-explanatory. 

The  siraigJit  form  or  line,  or  horizontal  and  straight  line,  is 
the  form  appertaining  to  the  mouth ;  that  is  to  say,  this  is  the 
normal  standard  for  that  feature.  The  sphere  or  circle  belongs  to 
the  eyeball ;  the  acute  angle,  to  tlie  commissure  or  comer  of  the 
eye.  The  tnie  citrve — a  section  of  a  circle — is  the  normal  standard 
for  the  cheeks,  the  jaws,  the  chin,  the  outer  edges  of  the  red  or 
upper  margin  of  tlic  lip,  certain  parts  of  the  nose,  the  eyebrows 
or  portions  of  tlicm,  the  eyelashes,  the  licad,  and  the  forehead. 
Some  foreheads  are  very  much  arched;  others  less  so.  The 
sphere  is  also  well  represented  in  the  ear,  as  it  abounds  in  curves, 
and  some  ears  describe  a  semicircle  in  the  upijer  part  of  the  shell ; 
also  in  certain  barrel-shaped  bodies. .  The  square  is  exhibited  in  the 
hones  of  the  face  as  well  as  in  the  bones  of  the  body,  and  in  ccr- 
t(i in  noses  which  form  a  x>erfcct  square  or  angle  in  the  junction 
of  the  nostril  with  the  cheek.  The  cttJie  finds  representation  in 
the  rectangular  and  solid  form  of  highly  developed  moral  and 
scientific  faces  and  bodies. 

The  curious  student  of  universal  principles  who  desires  to  find 
a  common  basis  for  all  created  forms,  and  who  dreams  that  some- 
wliere  in  the  universe  all  the  elements  of  Form  may  be  found 
epitomized,  has  not  iar  to  go  to  find  the  realization  of  his  dreams. 
The  hitman  face  combines  and  illustrates  all  of  the  prime  elements 
of  Form ;  not  one  is  here  wanting. 


The  j>oint,  or  "least  element  of  Form,"  is  represented  by  the 
"blind  spot"  of  the  eye,  so-called.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
optic  nerve  pierces  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  This  point 
also  represents  the  unit, — the  number  07}e.  It  is  also  analogous 
to  the  nucleus  or  germinating  sjwt  of  cellular  tissue.  This  least 
element  of  Form  finds  its  illustration  in  the  feature  through  which 
the  forms  of  the  world  enter  (he  mind — the  eye.  The  point  is 
the  representative  of  the  starting-point  of  growth,  and  corresponds 
to  the  beginning  of  the  germinating  process  in  all  animal  things. 


The  sphere  or  ghhe  is  the  most  primitive  of  forms,  and  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  eyeball — the  only  perfect  circle  in  the  human  organ- 
ism. It  is  true  that  the  primitive  cells  of  vegetable  and  animal 
tissue  are  spherical,  but  they  are  not  fixed,  and  yield  to  pressure, 
and  assume  irregular  forms.    The  eyeball  retains  permanently  its 
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perfect  globular  form,  hence  is  the  best  representative  of  the  sphere 
in  the  human  face. 

The  opening  of  the  iris  is  always  round  in  man,  but  in  animals,  whose 
range  of  vision  requires  to  extend  widely  in  a  horizontal  direction  (as  the 
herbivorous  animals),  it  is  in  tlie  form  of  an  ellipse.  In  animals,  on  the 
other  Iiand,  that  leap  np  and  down  in  pursuit  of  their  food,  as  the  eat,  and 
other  carnivorous  animals  that  seek  their  prey  in  the  same  manner,the  pupil 
has  the  elliptical  form,  but  with  the  long  diameter  vertical.* 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  true  circle  is  exhibited  only  in  the 
Jtuman  eye. 

TDE  CURVE. 

The  curve  is  a  section  of  a  circle,  and  finds  its  illustration 
many  times  repeated  in  the  Kuman  face.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  "thirty-six  curves  in  the  face,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  altogether  in  the  human  organism."  f  The  curve  and 
sphere  belong  together  as  factors  of  form,  and  produce  ease,  motion, 
and  variety  of  movement  and  expression. 

THE  UNE. 

The  line  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  physiognomy  of 
man  in  the  form  of  the  normal-shaped  mouth,  and  suggests,  as  its 
resultant  signification,  trueness,  regularity,  straightness,  the  basic 
element  of  squareness^  hence  the  form  best  adapted  to  the  expres- 
sion of  truth  and  integrity^  or  wholeness,- — "the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  The  straight  line  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  moral  principle,  hence  is  the  only  form  which  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  expression  of  the  truth  throi^h  the  use 
of  language. 

THE  ANGLE. 

The  angle  finds  its  highest  representation  in  the  angles  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins  the  upper  lip.  The  more 
acute  the  angle  of  the  comers  of  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the 
power  for  truth  in  language,  as  well  as  for  fidelity  in  the  mo- 
nogamic  relation,  or  love  for  one  only,  either  in  marriage  or  out 
of  it.  The  obtuse  angle  exhibits  much  less  capacity  for  fidelity 
in  love  and  marriage  where  the  eye  presents  an  acute  wigle. 
This  is  in  haimony  with  the  basic  principles  of  Form  throughout 
Nature,  and  especially  in  the  human  physiognomy. 

The  eye  is  not  only  the  sign  for  language,  l)ut  it  is  also  one 
of  the  prominent  signs  of  Amativeness,  or  love  of  the  opposite 
sex;  hence,  its  highest  manifestation  vxmld  call  for  that  form 

*Hoolcer'B  Human  Phjsiology,  p.  SB5i  Book  of  WUdom. 
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which  Nature  lias  assigned  to  integrity,  fidelity,  and  truthfulness. 
And  again,  the  angle  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  cube,  the 
"grand  or  completed  form;"  therefore,  when  we  observe  the  acute 
angle  in  the  comers  of  the  eye,  we  shall  surely  find  in  its  owner  a 
certain  degree  of  the  truth-telling  quality ;  also  fidehty  in  deaUng 
with  the  opposite  sex. 

In  painting  portraits  of  the  human  countenance,  artists  draw 
several  straight  hues  and  angles,  and  from  these  they  produce  the 
rwrves  of  the  features,  an  instance  of  inversion  quite  significant; 
for,  whereas  Nature  builds  the  human  face  by  cnrviUnear  processes, 
as  is  observed  in  the  primitive  cell  of  animal  tissue,  the  artist  works 
out  upon  his  canvas  the  human  physiognomy  by  first  drawing 
straight  lines  and  angles,  and  from  these  he  constructs  the  "  thirty- 
six  curves"  essential  to  the  expression  of  a  highly-de\ eloped 
Caucasian  fiice, — a  fine  exemplification  of  the  necessity  of  the 
mentific  element  of  Form  with  which  to  produce  a  pictured  repre- 
sentation of  Nature*s  grandest  achievement  in  architecture — the 
human  face. 


This  form  is  best  exemplified  in  the  solid  thorax  of  su(;li 
bodies  as  that  of  Washington,  Martin  Luther,  Napoleon,  and  other 
cubical-shaped  bodies.  This  foi-m  of  this  part  denotes  powerful 
and  perfect  action  of  the  inclosed  viscera,  and  this  combination 
gives  force  and  vigor  to  the  body  and  bmin,  and  results  in  the 
grandest  achievements  of  humanity,  whether  they  be  exhibited  in 
gi-eat  physical  feats  and  labors,  or  by  great  moral,  mental,  or 
executive  power,  as  in  tJie  case  of  Washington,  I^utlier,  and 


It  is  thus  that  the  cubical  form  stands  representative  of 
wlioleness,  soundness,  or  integrity  of  the  thoracic  structure.  Those 
features  and  outlines  of  the  face  which  present  a  tendency  to  cubic 
form  belong  to  the  most  solid-minded  characters,  and  herein  is 
another  appUcation  of  this  form. 


For  convenience  in  localizing  the  signs  that  are  in  the  chin,  1 
dinde  it  into  three  parts,  by  drawing  two  horizontal  lines  across 
it  (Fig.  131,  page  770);  the  lowest,  just  above  the  oval,  or  point 
of  the  chin ;  the  second,  just  below  the  arching  of  the  lower  lip ; 
while  the  line  of  closure  of  the  mouth  creates  tlie  tliird  line,  and 
thus  assists  the  student  in  finding  the  signs  of  character  in  the  chin. 

In  commencing  a  description  of  the  features  of  the  face  1 
shall  first  describe  the  chin  as  being  the  base  or  lowest  part  of  the 
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countenance.    The  chin  is  a  comparatively  recent  feature  in  evo- 
lution.   No  animal  has  a  chin  proper,  neither  do  undeveloped , 
races  possess  a  perfect  chin.    Many  idiots  possess  only  a  rudiment  | 
of  this  feature.    Infants  exhibit  very  little  indication  of  a  chin, 
but  it  develops  with  advancing  age,  as  the  osseous  system  becomes 
perfected.    The  progressive  evolution  of  this  feature  from  infimcy  I 
to  adult  life  assures  us  that  \\a 'perfect  devehpnmit  is  one  indication 
of  a  more  perfected  character  than  where  it  retains  its  iniantile ; 
form  and  size,  or  where  it  is  never  greatly  developed  in  the  adult  i 
The  size  and  form  of  this  feature  depend  mainly  upon  the 
development  of  the  bony  system,  for  the  inferior  maxillary  or: 
lower  jaw  is  composed  mainly  of  bone;  the  teeth  and  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  are  composed  of  the  hardest  substance  in  the  human 
frame;  hence,  the  chin  is  one  of  the  most  sttbsiantial  parts  of  the 
face,  when  it  is  normal.    If  this  characteristic  be  lacking,  and  the ' 
chin  small  and  inferior  in  size,  it  follows  that  something  positive  is 

wanting,  and  the  character  compara- 
bly tively  negative;  or  if,  on  the  other i 
hand,  the  chin  exhibits  more  muscle 
and  iat  than  bone,  we  must  infer  that, 
the  disposition  is  more  yielding,  less! 
severe,  positive,  and  persevering  than 
where  the  bones  are  long  and  wide,, 
for  the  nature  of  these  several  tissues; 
is  very  dissimilar,  and  whichever  h 
supreme  in  the  structure  of  the  chin  decides  the  character  of  the, 
individual  for  firmness  or  for  lack  of  it.  j 
The  reader  has  previously  learned  that  the  length  do^vnwaTd 
and  forward  of  tlie  chin  is  the  sign  for  Firmness;  the  icidtk  of  its 
botii/  structure  the  sign  of  Conscientiousness;  hence,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  normal  supply  of  bone  in  the  chin. 

The  framework  of  the  chin  is  composed  of  bone,  and  a  well-i 
developed  chin  should  exhibit  a  fair  share  of  this  material.  The! 
three  systems — the  bony,  the  muscular,  and  the  vegetative — assist 
in  forming  this  feature.  Where  the  osseous  material  is  dominant, 
tlie  greatest  amount  of  positiveness  or  firmness  is  present  Where 
the  muscular  system  is  supreme  in  its  structure,  the  art  side  of 
character  is  indicated.  Where  adipose  tissue  is  pre-eminent,  the 
character  lacks  firmness,  and  is  given  to  ease,  sociality  or  gluttony. 
These  latter  characteristics  apjwrtain  only  when  fat  is  dominani. 
Many  chins  exhibit  a  so-called  "  double  chin,"  yet  possess  a  long 
and  wide  bony  formation.  Such  chins  must  be  credited  with  the 
firmness  due  to  the  bone  present,  and  the  sociality  due  to  the  &tty 
deposition  must  be  added  to  the  character  in  summing  it  up. 
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THE  THREE  GENERAL  FORMS  OF  THE  CHIN. 

There  are  three  general  forms  or  outlines  of  the  chin.  All 
others  are  composites,  blends,  or  modifications  of  these  three  primal 
forms.  As  before  stated,  every  chin  is  composed  mainly  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  three  most  important  or  primitive  tissues,  and  in 
their  structure  they  assume  the  form  of  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental shapes.  The  &tty  chin  is  globose,  the  muscular  chin  is 
curved,  and  the  bony  chin  is  square.  Each  of  these  forms  repre- 
sents specifically  the  character  which  Nature  has  designated  as  its 
peculiar  attribute. 

The  soft,  globose  chin  of  infency  and  of  undeveloped  man  is 
small,  round,  apparently  all  fat,  and  receding.  When  observed  in 
the  adult  it  denotes  either  a  somewhat  soft,  yielding  nature,  an 
in&ntile  or  inferior  intellect,  excessive  Alimentiveness,  or  too 
great  a  degree  of  sociality  or  gluttony,  any  one  of  which  is  a 
defect.  It  is  a  law  of  physiognomy  that  when  a  feature  exhibits 
in  the  adult  an  infantile  form,  size,  and  condition,  the  character 
also  retains  something  relatwely  weak,  infantile,  or  negative. 


The  oval  or  mmeiUar  chin  is  caused  by  the  supremacy  of 
muscle,  which  always  produces  curved  outlines  and  movements. 
This  chin  denotes  a  taste  or  talent  for  some  form  of  art.  Other 
facial  signs  in  combinatin  with  it  will  indicate  which  department 
of  art  and  what  quality  is  present.  I  use  the  term  "art"  here 
comprehensively,  including  poetiy,  painting,  acting,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  athletics,  executively  or  appreciatively. 

The  square  or  bony  cliin  announces  positive  characteristics, 
together  with  conscientiousness,  order,  precision,  mechanical  and 
scientific  tastes,  and  moral  courage.  If  of  proportionate  length 
also,  it  denotes  constitutional  vigor.  The  several  forms  of  the  chin 
show  various  degrees  of  functional  power  and  weakness.  These 
will  be  explained  as  we  proceed. 

The  most  general  modifications  of  these  three  forms  of  the 
chin  are  as  follow:  The  globose  chin  of  infancy  develops  more 
bone  as  age  advances,  and  thus  takes  on  a  more  fixed  and  exact 
outline.  Of  course  this  outline  accords  with  the  general  structure 
of  the  individual.    If  very  muscular,  an  oval  form  will  result ; 
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if  tlie  bones  of  the  body  are  fairly  developed  and  square,  a  like 
form  will  appear  in  his  chin. 

The  oval  chin  is  modified  almost  indefinitely,  and  produces  ia 
different  individuals  diverse  shapes.  If  the  muscles  are  round,  the 
chin  will  curve  forward  and  produce  an  oval  or  round  appearance 
of  the  levator  menti  muscle.  (This  is  the  muscle  which  assists  in 
forming  the  end  or  prominence  of  the  chin.)  A  curved  outline  of 
the  lower  jaw  will  be  also  exhibited,  and  this  form  of  the  jaw  not 
only  announces  constitutional  vigor,  but  also  creative  ability  and  ; 
dramatic  tastes  or  capacities.  Tiie  basic  element  of  the  sphere 
always  represents  by  its  curving  form  the  presence  of  the  creative 
principle. 

Where  constitutional  vigor  is  wanting  the  chin  is  either  sharp 
and  very  pointed  or  narrow  and  receding.  The  chins  of  congenital 
consumptives  and  dyspeptics  are  oflen  narrow  and  sharp,  together 
with  narrow  and  perpendicular  jaws  without  any  outward  cunation. 

The  straight  muscle  causes  less  curvation  outwardly  than  the 
round  muscle.    So  numerous  are  these  modifications  in  form, 
caused  by  numberless  combinations  of  the  several  sorts  of  bones 
and  muscles,  that  I  should  only  perplex  the  reader  were  I  to  , 
attempt  to  define  many  of  them;  hence,  I  shall  treat  of  only  the  ! 
most  usual  and  general. 

The  square  chin  is  modified  so  as  to  produce  the  broad  and 
square  and  the  narrow  and  square  outlines;  also  a  degree  of 
squareness  which  is  but  slightly  perceptible.  The  broad  and 
square  announces  great  constitutional  vigor,  together  with  thor-  , 
oughness,  moral  principle,  and  reliability.  This  form  denotes 
fidelity,  hence  those  who  possess  this  form  of  chin  will  be  faithful 
in  love,  as  in  other  matters.  (These  qualities  are  modified  by  very 
light  eyes.) 

The  narrow  and  square  chin  denotes  less  constitutional  vigor 
and  relatively  less  moral  courage.  Where  the  square  form  is  very 
sHghtly  defined,  the  love  of  art  and  mechanism  is  about  equally 
balanced,  and  courage  is  derived  from  the  bony  system  as  well  as 
from  the  muscles.  The  moral  and  afFectional  nature  will  with 
this  form  be  about  equal. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  tlie  2>oinfed  chin.  One  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  bony  chin;  the  other  a  modification  of  the  muscular 
chin.  The  pointed  chin  wliich  projects  for\vard  is  derived  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  long,  flat  muscles.  The  narrow,  pointed 
chin  wliich  points  downward  is  derived  from  tlie  dominance  of  the 
long  bones,  and  announces  weakness  of  the  kidney  system  and 
narrowness  of  the  pelvis. 
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THE  THREE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  CHIN. 

There  are  three  jK>8^fto)is  of  the  chin  which  also  expound 
character,  viz.,  the  perpendicular,  the  receding,  and  the  projecting. 
The  chin  is  perpendicular  when  it  touclies  a  line  dropped  perpen- 
dicularly down  from  the  eyehrows  and  upper  lip.  This  peri>en- 
dicularity  is  the  nornial  tyjje.  All  others  are  deviations  from  this 
form.  If  they  recede  greatly,  they  denote  one  form  of  weakness; 
if  they  project  greath/  they  announce  another  sort  of  deficiency. 
The  receding  chin  lacks  firmness  and  perseverance;  while  the  chin 
greatly  projecting  is  persevering  in  one  direction  mainly,  and  that 
is  in  saving.  Where  this  projection  is  much  exaggemted  an 
avaricious  disposition  is  present.  This  phase  is  a  perversion  of  the 
true  ecotiomical  faculty,  and  all  exaggemted  forms  accompany  and 
disclose  excessive  deficiencies.  Now,  any  face  which  exhibits  a 
projecting  and  pointed  chin  announces  that  its  possessor  js  wanting 
either  in  good,  square  honesty  or  in  mental  power,  for  wiiich  the 
desire  to  save  is  in  some  sort  a  compensation;  that  is  to  say,  it 
enables  such  defective  beings  to  exist  and  maintain  themselves.  I 


Yia.  135.— Tbe  Perpendicolsr.         Fia.  ISflL— The  Reoedlng.         Fig.  187.— Tbe  Projecting. 

have  known  many  excellent  persons  to  have  the  saving  faculty 
well  defined  in  the  face  and  character;  this  is  normal;  but  when  it 
approaches  the  degree  indicated  by  the  chin  which  is  greatly  pro- 
jecting, we  shall  find  a  large  degree  of  avarice  and  a  lack  of 
sound  judgment.  Avarice  is  an  exaggerated  form  of  Acqidsitive- 
ness,  and  is  derived  from  the  muscular  system.  Penuriousness,  as 
well  as  avarice,  sharpens  the  features.  It  is  a  species  of  littleness, 
caused  by  weakness,  both  of  faculty  and  function,  hence  exhibits 
itself  by  narroiimess  of  formation. 

I  have  observed  the  saving  faculty  very  large  in  some  indi- 
viduals who  were  uncommonly  slow,  and  the  saving  faculty  was  in 
their  case  the  compensation  for  their  lack  of  quickness.  In  some, 
excessive  saving  proceeds  from  a  lack  of  commercial  power ;  in 
others  it  arises  from  want  of  practicaUty,  and  in  otiiers  deficient 
mental  ability.  The  physiological  law  that  all  excessive  develop- 
ment of  one  part  is  the  sign  of  a  deficiency  of  some  other  faculty 
or  function  is  well  illustrated  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  structure 
of  the  chin.    No  really  grand  intellect  was  ever  known  to  possess 
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this  shape  of  the  cliin  and  its  accompanying  characteristic,  avarice. 
The  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  dubbed  the  "  wisest,  brightest, 
meanest  of  mankind,"  on  accoimt  of  his  love  of  gold,  which  he 
acquired  in  a  dishonorable  manner.  His  physiognomy,  however, 
does  not  show  an  avaricious  chin,  but  his  dishonesty  is  disclosed  by 
a  crooked  nose^  curved  like  that  of  the  beak  of  the  bird  of  prey. 
This  form  shows  intellectual  capacity  for  gaining  pelf,  while  the 
avaricious  chin  shows  the  propensity  to  hoard  up  what  is  gained, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  little  or  much  that  is  acquired. 

In  denominating  the  perpendicular  the  thormdl  type  of  chin  1 
must  explain  somewhat  my  position  on  this  subject  The  perpen- 
dicidar  chin  in  its  highest  manifestation  is  found  where  the  osseous 
system  is  dominant,  and,  as  the  osseous  system  is  a  later  and  more 
developed  system  than  the  muscular  or  vegetative  systems,  it  is 
hence  higher  in  rank.  The  muscular  chin  is  often  obsei-ved  to  be 
perpendicular  in  many  gifted  artists.  It  is  oft«n  found  in  others 
to  be  receding  slightly,  and  with  these  two  classes  it  is  often  dim- 
]iled  or  cleft,  and  this  denotes  sensuous  tastes,  which  are  also  art 
tastes. 

We  liave  found,  then,  that  the  perpendicular  chin  is  observed 
in  the  best  class  of  osseous  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  best  or 
most  perfected  characters  among  artistic  characters  (and  I  here  use 
this  term  "  art "  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense).  We  hence 
deduce  that  tliis  form  stands  representative  of  development,  and  so 
the  student  of  physiognomy  will  ever  find  it  in  Nature.  And  this 
evidence  finishes  the  argument,  for  Nature  is  infallible, — the  court 
of  last  resort,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

In  my  analysis  of  the  several  forms  of  the  chin  I  give  the  law 
which  expounds  them  and  the  natural  or  scientific  base  from  which 
they  derive  their  form  and  accompanying  character.  In  order  that 
my  observations  shall  not  be  taken  unsupported,  I  shall  quote  from 
that  prince  of  observers,  Lavater,  who,  however,  gives  no  laws  or 
basic  principles  by  which  to  examine  and  prove  1^  assertions.  He 
observes : — 

Long  experience  lins  proved  to  me  that  a  projecting  chin  always  an- 
nounces sometliin^  jmilicey  wliereas  tlie  meaning  of  a  retreating  chin  is 
always  negative.  The  character  of  an  individual  as  regards  energy  or  weak- 
ness often  manifests  itself  solely  by  the  chin.  A  pointed  chin  ordinarily 
passes  for  a  sign  of  cunning.  I  have,  however,  observed  this  shape  in  the 
most  honorable  persons,  with  whom  cunning  was  a  refined  kind  of  good- 
nature, 

A  soft,  fleshy,  and  double  chin  is  generally  the  sign  and  effect  of 
sensuality ;  angular  chins  are  only  seen  in  sensible,  firm,  and  benevolent 

persons;  small  ones  are  characteristic  of  timidity;  round  ones,  with  a  dim* 
pie,  may  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  kindness  or  good-nature. 
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I  establish  tbree  general  clasf^es  Tor  different  sliapes  of  cbin.  In  tlie 
first  I  rank  retreating  chins  ;  in  the  second,  those  whicli  in  proGle  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  lower  lip ;  in  the  tliird,  those  which  project  beyond  the 
lower  lip.  The  retreating^  which  may  be  boldly  called  the  female  chin,  since 
it  is  to  he  found  in  almost  all  women,  makes  me  always  suspect  some  weak 
side.  Chins  of  the  second  class — the  perpendicular — inspire  me  with  con- 
fidence ;  those  of  the  third  are  to  me  the  proof  of  an  active  and  shrewd 
micd,  provided  they  do  not  take  the  shape  of  a  "  handle,"  t.e.,  a  nut-cracker 
shape,  for  this  exi^gerated  form  generally  leads  to  pusillanimity  and  avarice.* 

The  following  general  rule,  which  Lavater  applies  to  all  the 
fiicial  features,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  chin.  He  remarks : — 

When  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance  are  flat,  without  gradation, 
witliotit  character,  without  flexion  or  undulation,  they  denote  dullness  or 
stupidity. f 


There  are  three  forms  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  chin  (that 
is,  the  part  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  lowest  part  or  oval  of 
this  feature)  which  denote  diversity  of  character,  and  are  highly 


important  in  the  interpretation  thereof.  These  three  forms  are  the 
flat,  or  stupid  (Fig.  138),  the  convex,  or  bmtal  and  undeveloped 
(Fig.  139),  and  the  indented,  or  highest  type  (Fig.  140).  Of  the 
latter  Lavater  remarks : — 

A  deep  indentation  in  the  middle  of  the  chin  seems  to  indicate  without 
lail  a  jufUcious,  steady-,  and  resolute  man,  unless  this  feature  is  belied  by 
other  contradictory  features.| 

I  do  not  think  that  any  feature  can  wholly  neutralize  the  effect 
of  a  good  chin.  It  may  modify  somewhat  its  indications,  l^avater 
himself  must  have  thought  this,  for  elsewhere  he  observes : — 

When  the  chin  decisively  indicates  good  sense  the  whole  will  certainly 
have  the  chftracter  of  discernment  and  understanding.  That  chin  decisively 
indicates  good  sense  which  is  somewhat  incurved  or  indented  in  the  middle, 
of  which  the  under  part  somewhat  projects,  which  is  marked  with  various 
gradations,  incurvations,  and  lines,  and  below  sinks  in  somewhat  in  the 
middle.  A  long,  broad,  thick  cliin — I  speak  of  the  bony  chin — is  found  only 
in  rude,  harsh,  proud,  and  violent  per8ons.§ 

•I«T»t«r's  Emyi,  pi  UflL  t  IMtL,  p.  «S.  t  Afd.,  p.  181  |  IbUL,  p.  fl7. 
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(A  HlMFUBTOS.) 


Yia.  180.— Oonrex,  or  Bratal. 
(A  HAI.BPACTOII.) 


FiQ.  140.— Indented. 
(Edwakd  £vbrbtt.) 
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Again  Lavatcr  remarks; — 
The  more  chin,  the  more  man. 

Lavater  lacked  scientific  training,  hence  his  classification  of 
forms  wants  order  and  !iis  descriptions  are  lacking  in  minute  details, 
and  although  his  works  are  profusely  illustrated  tliey  do  not  ex- 
hibit that  accuracy  of  classification  which  ought  to  chaTacterize 
scientific  physiognomy ;  hence,  tlicse  latter  statements  are  loose  and 
vagtie  to  the  general  reader.  He  probably  did  not  intend  to  convey 
the  meaning  that  a  bony  chin  was  rude  and  harsh  because  it  was 
bony,  but  because  it  was  long,  wide,  and  badly  shaped.  The 
former  statement  would  contradict  the  following  assertion  of  his, 
viz.,  "  the  more  chin,  the  more  man."  The  converse  of  this  would 
be  true, — the  less  chin,  the  less  of  the  firm,  conscientious,  and 
courageous,  hence  a  negative,  weak,  unmanly  character.  All  forms 
are  relative,  and  close  comparison  as  well  as  accurate  observation 
are  required  to  decipher  small  and  minute  difierences  in  the  forms 
of  the  several  parts  of  each  feature. 

The  several  modifications  of  the  three  basilar  or  ruling  forms, 
viz.,  the  spherical,  oval,  and  square,  create  a  great  variety  of  char- 
acter— of  that  part  of  the  character  of  which  the  chin  stands  repre- 
sentative, viz.,  the  moral  and  domestic.  Every  departure  from  the 
strict  regularity  of  the  standard  of  normal  types  announces  devia- 
tions which  bring  with  them  their  own  explanations  if  the  basic 
laws  of  Form  are  applied  to  them. 

When  the  countenance  below  tlie  mid-line  of  the  mouth  is 
disproportionately  long  and  wide,  the  character  is  correspondingly 
commonplace  and  gluttonous.  A  medium  or  proportionate  length 
downward  from  the  mouth  denotes  a  better-balanced  character  than 
the  former.  A  chin  relatively  short  from  the  mouth  downward  dis- 
closes timidity  and  also  a  lack  of  vocal  volume.  All  those  ^fted 
with  powerful  voices  exhibit  chins  not  only  long  downward,  but 
they  are  accompanied  with  full  cheeks.  This  peculiarity  of  form 
is  demanded  in  order  to'  produce  powerful  tones,  which  cannot  be 
emitted  by  those  who  have  very  short  chins,  or  who  are  dispropor- 
tionately short  from  the  junction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  with 
the  upper  lip  down  to  the  point  of  the  chin.  All  good  singers  dis- 
close average  or  large  vegetative  systems,  and  this  system  tends  to 
lengthen  and  widen  the  chin ;  it  also  gives  softness  to  the  tones 
and  a  sympathetic  expression.  The  latter  is  derived  from  the 
strength  of  the  glandular  system, — an  important  part  of  the  vege- 
tative system. 
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THE  THREE  GENERAL  CLASSES  OF  COKSTITUENTS  IN  TEE  CHIN. 

The  three  general  classes  of  character,  the  domestic,  the  ar- 
tistic, and  the  mechanical,  may  be  known  in  the  chin  by  tlie  domi- 
nance of  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  following-named  tissues, 
viz.,  fat,  muscle,  and  hone.  Fat  represents  domestic  character ;  in 
excess,  gluttonous  habits.  Muscle  denotes  emotion  and  artistic 
tastes ;  and  bone  meclianical  and  scientific  tastes. 

The  ovilin&-foTm  of  the  chin  announces  the  character  as  well 
a«  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  while  its 
relative  proportions  give  us  yet  another  opportunity  to  decide  upon 
a  verdict. 

DIMPLED  CHINS. 

A  round  dimple  in  the  chin  (Fig.  141)  denotes  art-loving  tastes, 
for  the  reason  that  a  round  dimple  is  caused  by  a  combination 
of  the  round  muscle  with  the  round  bone,  and  this  combination 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  assist  every  species  of  art-work,  except 
sculpture.  The  latter  requires  square  bones  and  round  muscles 
for  its  best  illustration. 


FlO.  141.  FuJ.  M2. 


A  straight-cleft  dimple  (Fig.  142)  is  found  where  the  round 
muscle  and  square  bones  are  combined.  It  denotes  a  love  for  art 
and  beauty,  the  same  as  the  round  dimple.  By  observation  of  this 
one  little  peculiarity  we  get  a  clue  to  one  of  the  dominating  sys- 
tems of  the  body,  and  this  opens  to  our  comprehension  the  greater 
part  of  the  character.  Nearly  all  of  our  great  poets,  painters, 
actors,  many  writers  of  fiction,  as  well  as  athletes,  exhibit  a  dimpled 
chin — either  a  round  or  a  cleft  dimple.  In  all  these  classes  the 
perception  of  beauty,  and  particularly  the  beauty  of  the  opjwsite 
sex,  is  very  marked.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  their  talent.  It  is 
something  moj-e  iAflm  a  mere  persmal  t<tste  ;  it  is  essential  to  the 
successful  working  out  of  their  ideas  in  acting,  in  painting,  in  all 
works  of  imagination  based  upon  ideals  formed  in  the  mind  and 
portrayed  by  voice,  gesture,  and  position,  as  in  singing,  painting, 
acting,  playing,  and  composing.  Many  singers  exhibit  the  dimpled 
chin  as  well  as  many  composers.  Among  the  latter  classes  ex- 
amine, for  example,  the  chin  of  Liszt,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel, 
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Schubert,  Schumann,  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  many  othere.  Among 
singers  it  is  almost  universally  present.  Observe  the  portraits  of 
Miss  Thursby,  Madame  Matema,  Emma  Abbott,  Signer  Ravelli, 
Mr.  Santly,  Campanini,  and  others.  Of  poets  who  possess  this 
"beauty  spot"  their  name  is  legion.  Examine  the  portraits  of 
Southey,  Byron,  Bums,  Goethe,  Comeille,  Dryden,  Pope,  Keats, 
Goldsmith,  Herrick,  Moore,  Marvel,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  majority  of  painters,  writers  of  fiction,  orators, 
architects,  actors,  and  athletes,  without  number,  exhibit  a  dimpled 
chin  and  thus  announce  that  the  muscular  is  one  of  the  dominant 
systems.  A  great  majority  of  actors  and  actresses  not  only  reveal 
a  dimpled  chin  but  dimpled  cheeks,  hands,  arms,  and  shoulders. 
An  inspection  of  the  following-named  persons  proves  that  love  of 
art,  agreeability,  and  benevolence  are  associated  with  dimples  and 
talent.  See,  for  example,  the  personnel  of  Lotta,  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, Joseph  Jeiferson,  William  Warren,  Modjeska,  Mdlle.  Croizette, 
Mdlle.  Barretta,  Mdlle.  Richemberg,  Moliere,  and  Irving.  There 
are  many  other  actors  thus  characterized  which  the  r^tder  may 
prove  by  collecting  a  number  of  their  portraits.  Examine  among 
painters  the  physiognomy  of  David  Rembrandt,  Lorraine,  Mur- 
rillo,  Vandyck,  and  Dor^.  Orators  are  almost  universally  endowed 
with  a  dimpled  chin.  See  the  faces  of  Clay,  Bossuet,  Charles 
James  Fox,  Erskine,  Burke,  John  Adams,  Wendell  PhiUips, 
Beecher,  Ingersoll,  and  Richard  Brindley  Sheridan.  Obser\'e  the 
portraits  of  the  following  writers  of  essays,  fiction,  the  drama,  etc.: 
La  Bruyer^,  Addison,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Madame  de  Stael,  Darid 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Des  Cartes,  De  Foe,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Macaulay, 
Linnaeus,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Halley,  Bunyan,  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
Howells,  Thoreau,  Draper,  Geoffrey,  ^int-Hilaire,  and  Washing- 
ton Irving. 

In  all  faces  in  which  the  muscular  or  artistic  chin  is  observed, 
when  not  dimpled,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  rounded  shape, 
soft  and  mobile.  This  chin  is  to  be  classed  with  the  dimpled  chins. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  chin  is  dimpled  that  artistic 
talent  is  present.  This  depends  upon  the  form  and  quality  of  brain 
in  combination.  Many  persons  exhibit  only  a  tcLste  for  art  and 
beauty  ;  others  possess  varying  degrees  of  talent  of  various  sorts. 
A  taste  and  love  of  an  art  is  often  possessed  by  one  who  has  very 
little  executive  talent  for  that  art.  Such  a  one  may  make  a  good 
critic  if  experienced  in  the  observation  of  artistic  works. 


The  physiological  and  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  body,  to 
be  derived  from  observation  of  the  several  forms  of  the  chin,  is 
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most  useful.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw 
(of  which  it  is  really  a  part),  we  may  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
size  and  activity  of  several  organ  systems  within  the  body.  The 
broad  and  square  chin  (Fig.  143)  denotes  a  strong  and  active  kid- 


Fio.  1«.  Fig.  144.  PlCf.  145, 


ney  system,  unless  the  eyes  are  very  light-colored ;  in  this  case  the 
system  is  not  as  vigorous  as  wliere  the  eyes  have  a  normal  supply 
of  color.  A  broad,  bony  chin  shows  constitutional  vigor  and  assur- 
ance of  longevity.  A  narrow  and  receding  chin  (Fig.  144)  an- 
nounces relative  weakness  of  the  kidney  system.  A  very  sharp, 
pointed  chin,  with  long,  narrow  lower  jaw  (and  these  two  forms 
are  usually  found  associated)  always  denotes  feeble  digestion,  to- 
gether witli  general  constitutional  weakness,  I  have  never  observed 
a  very  aged  person  with  this  formation.  Those  who  exhibit  this 
peculiarity  of  form  usually  die  young,  either  of  diseases  of  the  in- 
testinal system  or  of  consumption.    (Sec;  Fig.  145.) 


Fio.  147.  Tta.  11&.—A  CONVICTED  THIEF. 


Another  peculiar  form  of  chin  rarely  seen  is  the  long,  peaked, 
and  upturned  chin,  which  Lavater  names  the  "  Men  ton  de  galoche" 
(Fig.  146),  which  he  claims  is  the  sign  of  a  rickety  predisposition, 
and  he  also  adds  that  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  "faulty  conforma- 
tion of  the  pelvis,  which  is  dangerous  to  woman  in  child-birth."* 


*  l4iTater*8  Esm;  b,  p.  1S6> 
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This  last  assertion  is  doubtless  true,  for  abnormal  narrowness  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  indicates  feebleness  or  defective  organi- 
zation of  the  functions  related  to  the  vegetative  system;  hence 
narrowness  of  the  bony  structure  of  this  portion  of  the  face  indi- 
cates much  less  vigor  of  alt  these  functions,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
very  intimate  and  complex. 

A  chin  composed  mainly  of  fatty  tissue  (Fig.  147)  not  ouly 
denotes  silliness,  feebleness  of  intellect,  or  idiocy,  but  also  indi- 
cates dropsical  tendencies,  gout,  tumorous  gix)wths,  and  various 
chronic  disorders. 

Irregular-shaped  chins  (Fig.  148,  page  779)  are  composed 
mainly  of  muscles  with  slight  depressions  all  over»  as  if  intending 
to  dimple,  announces  a  nature  inclined  to  crooked  and  devious 
methods.  I  have  seen  such  chins  in  the  physiognomies  of  first-class 
burglars,  who  had  also  other  irregular-shaped  featiu-es,  viz.,  crooked 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  also  in  those  of  relatively  feeble  honesty. 


Many  writers  upon  physiognomy  denominate  the  small,  reced- 
ing chin  the  "feminine  chin."  I  do  not  assent  to  this  misnomer 
and  false  classification.  Were  it  not  for  the  beard  with  which 
Nature  has  supplied  men  they  would  stand  convicted  of  possessing 
as  small  chins  as  women,  numerically  speaking.  There  are  as 
many  weak-principled  and  childish  men  as  there  are  immoral  and 
petty  women.  Were  it  not  that  kind  Nature  prepares  a  sort  of 
"nfesked  battery"  for  men's  chins  which  enables  them  to  hide 
from  women  their  moral  and  domestic  deficiencies  by  means  of  a 
heavy  beard  very  many  weak,  "womanly"  chins  would  be  revealed 
in  all  their  littleness.  I  never  make  a  delineation  of  an  individual 
whose  face  exhibits  a  beard  and  moustache  without  taking  pains 
to  discover  the  exact  size  and  form  of  both  the  chin,  jaws,  and 
upper  lip.  Women,  it  is  true,  exhibit  more  affection  and  emotion 
than  men,  but  the  very  strength  of  their  affections  often  impels 
wives  and  mothers  to  heroic  deeds  in  the  defense  of  their  loved 
ones.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  women  have  appeared  who,  witii- 
out  parting  with  their  love  and  femininity,  have  played  the  part 
of  heroines  in  times  of  war  and  desolation.  Some  have  led  in 
battle,  like  Joan  of  Arc  ;  some  ascended  the  scaffold,  like  Madame 
Roland ;  others  have  defended  their  hearths  and  homes ;  others 
still  have  commanded  ships  when  their  husbands  have  become  dis- 
abled ;  again,  many  have  served  as  nurses  and  soldiers  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  Yet  I  doubt  if  one  such  possessed  either  a  weak 
chin  or  lacked  true  femininity.  No,  reader !  Heroism,  like  intellect, 
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has  no  sex.  Believe  not  the  fallacies  and  fictions  of  so-called  physi- 
ognomists, who  would  ascribe  to  man  all  the  stronger  and  nobler 
traits,  because  his  head  is  big  and  his  brawn  great;  and  to  woman 
all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  because  she  is  smaller  and 
finer  in  every  way.  The  Greeks  did  not  so  erroneously  judge  of 
human  nature ;  they  personified  all  the  stronger  traUs^  such  as 
wisdom  and  justice,  in  the  figures  of  their  Goddesses, — a  subtle 
way  of  showing  that  these  personifications  are  creative  states  of 
mind,  and  that  they  understood  the  female  to  be  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  creative  power,  in  being  the  creator  of  the 
race  through  maternity.  Artists  ranked,  in  their  minds,  as  some- 
thing less  than  woman ;  mere  material  creation  seemed  to  them 
much  lower  than  woman's  transcendent  power  as  the  creator  of 
artists— of  man. 

Forms  of  the  Jaw. 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  upper  jaw  is  a  negative  feature,  being  necessarily 
passive  in  its  fixed  position. 

THE  LOWER  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  is  an  active  agent,  powerful  to  a  degree,  posi- 
tive and  decided  in  movement,  and  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
articulation  and  mastication. 

The  lower  jaw,  strictly  speaking,  is  one  continuous  bone 
termed  the  "  vomer,"  or  ploughshare,  which  it  resembles  in  shape. 
(See  Fig.  127.)  "It  is  divided  into  the  body  or  chin,  the  sides, 
the  rami,  and  the  processes."  The  chin  is  termed  the  "  mental 
process."  So  intimately  associated  are  the  several  parts  of  this 
feature  that  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  describe  the  chin  with- 
out at  the  same  time  describing  the  form  and  meanings  of  the 
sides,  angles,  and  rami  of  the  jaw. 

The  several  forms  of  the  lower  jaw  are  highly  indicative  of 
character,  and  to  them  we  must  bring  to  bear  acute  observation 
and  analysis  if  we  would  master  their  full  significance.  The 
figures  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  will  give  the  reader  the  names 
and  positions  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  face.  Reference  to 
them  will  greatly  facilitate  one's  comprehension  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  mentioned. 

As  the  signs  of  the  vegetative  system  are  found  mainly  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  by  applying  to  this  part  the  basic  laws  of 
Form  we  shall  be  able  to  interpret  the  character  by  the  various 
signs  found  here.  We  have  learned  in  these  laws  that  the  spheri- 
cal form  or  any  portion  of  a  sphere,  as,  for  example,  the  segment 
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of  a  circle,  is  indicative  of  primitive  growth  and  conditions ;  that, 
in  short,  the  curving  form  announces  creative  tendencies,  also  more 
vigorous  conditions  than  the  perpendicular  or  straight  form.  If 
we  apply  this  law  to  the  formation  of  the  lower  jaw  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  an  infallible  expounder  of  existing  conditions.  In  infency, 
the  lower  jaw-bone  presents  a  more  obtuse  angle  than  in  the  adult,  \ 
but  as  the  infant  advances  to  adult  age  the  angle  becomes  more  I 
acute,  hence  shows  the  presence  of  more  bone,  and  the  sides  and  i 
rami  combine  in  forming  a  more  curved  outline.    The  outline  of  i 
the  cheek  is  also  modified  from  the  globose  appearance  present  in  | 
childhood.    Globosity  is  primal.    Curving  is  the  next  stage  of  j 
formation.    When  we  observe  the  youthful  face  as  it  approaches  ; 
the  age  of  puberty,  we  find  that  the  infantile  form  of  the  cheeks,  | 
the  nose,  the  chin,  and  tlie  jaws  are  changed,  and  the  globose  i 
cheeks  of  infancy  have  given  way  to  a  graceful  curve  of  thfr  cheek 
and  lower  jaw.   The  nose  also  has  risen  in  the  centre  and  attained 
a  more  dignified  contour  titan  that  presented  by  the  concavity  of  ; 
infancy.  The  convex  or  ronnded  ouUine  of  the  forehead  is  changed  ; 
to  the  perpendicular  or  slightly  receding  form.    All  this  is  due  ! 
mainly  to  the  development  of  hone,  and.  with  this  proc^  more  : 
mteUigence  and  stahility  of  character  appears. 

Width  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  lower  jaw  is  thus  shown 
to  be  one  of  the  facial  signs,  not  only  of  vigorous,  physical  func- 
tions, but  of  more  powerful  mental  iaculties.    Breadth  of  jam  is  , 
one  of  the  signs  of  longevity,  as  well  as  of  strong  vegetative 
powers,  for  the  breadth  of  the  lower  third  of  the  face  belongs  to 
and  indicates  the  condition  of  the  visceral  structure,  and,  as  vigor  ' 
of  this  part  of  the  organism  is  essential  to  prolonged  mental  eifort,  ; 
we  shall  expect  to  find,  in  the  faces  of  those  whose  mental  efforts  ' 
are  the  greatest  and  most  prolonged,  a  normal  width  of  the  jaws,  : 
and  especially  a  nice  degree  of  curvation  outwardly  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone  and  muscles.  It  is  true  that  many  eminent  writers  have  | 
exhibited  only  a  fair  degree  of  outward  curvation  of  this  feature.  | 
An  analysis  of  their  works  will  establish  the  truth  of  the  basic  law  ' 
of  Form  as  applied  to  them.    All  writers  on  profound  and  recon- 
dite subjects  exhibit  relative  width  of  the  lower  jaw;  so,  also,  do 
all  persons  whose  discoveries,  researches,  and  inventions  are  on  a 
large  scale.    While  writers  and  tlieorizers  on  the  lighter  and  le^ 
comprehensive  subjects  disclose  a  lower  jaw  relatively  less  wide, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  very  well  explained  by  Dr.  Cross,  whose 
analysis  of  this  feature  I  shall  now  offer.    He  observes: — 

Broad  jaws,  therefore  receptive  of  much  food,  argue  powerful  fooo- 
tion8,biit  as  futictions  arc  not  necessarily  intellectual,  and  as  the  intellectaal 
fiiculties  are  indicated  by  the  brain,  a»d  the  strength  of  the  intellectual 
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bcolties  by  the  breadth  of  the  brain,  so  the  relative  breadth  of  head  and  of 
jaws  shall  mark  the  natural  channel  for  the  flow  of  intellect.  Accordingly, 
where  the  jaws  are  broader  than  the  head,  there  the  channel  for  the  flow  of 
intellect  is  wide,  but  the  fountain  is  scanty.  This  relative  conformation  of 
head  and  jaws  is  the  characteristic  of  strong  passions  and  weak  intellect 
Accordingly,  also,  where  the  Jaws  maintain  nearly  the  same  breadth  as  the 
brain,  there  the  fountain  keeps  the  channel  ftilL  This  relative  conformation 
of  head  and  jaws  bespeaks  a  character  who  can  exert  all  his  intellectual 
powers  on  a  subject, — who  is  calculated  for  scientific  pursuits.  Accordingly, 
also,  where  the  jaws  are  much  narrower  than  the  head,  there  the  channel  is 
too  narrow  for  carrying  off  the  profuse  supply  of  the  fountain,  so  that  the 
intellectual  current  passes  down  in  an  impetuous  jet.  Here  the  mind  acts 
most  forcibly  and  most  keenly  upon  a  small  spot  at  a  time.  While  the 
narrow  head  with  broad  jaws  represents  a  large  smoking  fire;  while  the 
broad  head  with  broad  jaws 
represents  a  hot  smelting-fur- 
nace;  the  broad  head  with 
narrow  jaws  represents  the 
keen,  sharp  flame  from  a  blow- 
pipe,* 

The  latter  contour  of 
head  and  face  is  observed 
m  the  faces  of  witty,  bright, 
smart  people,  quick  at 
retort  and  repartee.  Sev- 
eral of  our  prominent  hu- 
morous writers  disclose  this 
form  of  countenance  (Fig 
149).  Still  more  sharpened 

at  the  chin  and  the  forehead,  pj^j,  i«.-princb  talleyrand. 

and  the  features  not  quite 

so  wide  as  the  former,  we  have  the  sly,  crafty,  foxy  form  of  face, 
which  shows  inferiority  of  judgment  and  intellect  generally.  It  is 
exhibited  by  a  sly,  insinuating  manner,  dealing  in  hints,  allusions, 
suggestions,  and  innuendoes,  which  is  a  modified  form  of  wit 

In  describing  the  several  normal  or  most  useful  forms  of  the 
lower  jaw,  I  shall  follow  the  course  of  Nature  in  evolution,  or  the 
progressiTe  development  of  this  feature  from  the  embryotic  to  the 
most  perfected  form. 

EMBRTOnO  LOWER  JAW. 

The  evolution  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  most  interesting  process, 
and  the  form  of  this  feature  which  is  gradually  developed  in  the 
human  embiyo  is  most  instructive.  A  human  embryo  at  six 
weeks  has  not  as  much  of  a  jaw  as  an  ape  or  a  marmoset.  Below 
the  mouth  there  is  no  trace  of  a  face;  from  the  lower  lip  there  is 

*  An  Attempt  to  EstaUisb  Pbysiognonij-  on  »cientiac  Prtnciples,  John  Cross,  M.I>.,^p.  179, 180. 
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a  backward  sloije  to  the  neck,  or  what  will  eventually  be  tlie  neck. 
At  the  iiflcenth  week  of  prenatal  life,  about  as  much  chin  is  ex- 
hibited as  is  found  in  the  ape  and  chimpanzee,  and  it  recedes  at 
about  the  same  angle.  Were  the  chin  to  remain  at  this  stage  of 
de\elopment  the  character  would  possess  no  more  stability,  perse- 
verance, and  conscientiousness  than  an  ape ;  but  from  this  time 
onward  until  birth  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw  develop,  and  unless 
tlie  cliild  is  idiotic  the  chin  and  lower  jaw  gradually  assume  a 
normal  size  and  form.  During  early  childhood  the  chin  remains' 
small  and  the  lower  jaw-bone  narrow  and  receding.  If  these 
peculiarities  continue  until  adult  life,  the  character  will  be  want- 
ing in  perseverance,  stability,  integrity,  courage,  and  application. 
Tiicse  latter  qualities  inhere  in  the  bony  structure  and  are  exhibited 
by  bone  development,  but,  as  it  occurs  that  the  softer  tissues  are 
dominant  in  early  life,  we  shall  obsene 

§that  the  chin  is  at  first  round,  receding, 
and  soft.  The  outline  of  the  bone  in  plump 
infants  is  almost  hidden  by  the  globose  fonm 
of  the  cheeks  and  by  the  fat  of  the  fiech 
Later,  the  outline  assumes  an  oval  form,  and 
still  later  the  permanent  fomi  of  the  jaw 
appears,  and  it  is  tliis  last  form  which  re- 
veals to  us  the  character  of  the  individual 
for  firmness,  perseverance,  and  integrity,  or 
the  lack  of  them.  It  is  this  form,  also, 
which  unfolds  the  strength  or  weakness 
^'iSbvJ^'TlSyfA^i.        of  tlie  visceral  oropns  and  tlie  width  of  the 

BKYO.  (After  Haeckel.)  i   ■         xt  i*  i-  t 

I.  exb-rnainMniproceBa;  peivis.  JNarrowuess  ot  the  boues  at  this 
%  Er  ]IZ:  ^  poi-tion  of  the  face  denotes  relative  weakness 

of  several  visceral  organs,  ibr  Nature  is 
harmonious  and  sets  her  signs  and  signals  in  tlie  face  in  order 
that  the  related  interior  mechanism  and  external  {oxm  of  the  body 
shall  be  understood. 

THE  INFANTILE  JAW. 

The  form  of  the  lower  jaw  peculiar  to  infancy,  immaturity, 
and  undevelopment  is  shown  by  narrowness  of  its  bony  frame  and 
an  obtuse  angle  or  lack  of  curvation  of  the  muscles  of  the  sides 
and  rami.  This  form  denotes  absence  of  force  and  perseverance, 
as  well  as  immaturity,  and  if  observed  in  an  adult  it  betokens 
either  idiocy  or  a  ver)'  small  degree  of  firmness  and  reliability, 

THE  DYSPEPTIC  JAW. 

This  form  of  the  lower  jaw  presents  a  perpendicular  or  idmost 
perpendicular  Une  from  the  malar  or  cheek-bone  to  the  chin.  In 
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most  congenital  consumptives  and  dyspeptics  this  is  quite  marked, 
and  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  short  and  sickly  life.  I  liave  never 
observed  this  peculiar  formation  in  the  physiognomy  of  any  very 
aged  person.  It  is  a  transmitted  form,  and  usually  descends  from 
jiarents  who  have  a  narrow  and  perpendicular  formation  of  tlie 
lower  jaw-bones.  When  transmitted  from  both  parents,  those  who 
inherit  this  form  and  its  associated  weakness 
disdose  their  feebleness  of  the  viscera  and 
lungs  very  early,  and  usually  die  before  reach- 
ing maturity,  unless  surrounded  by  the  most 
fevorable  circumstances.  Such  persons  la<*k 
vital  energy,  and  if  ])ossessed  of  a  good  brain 
form  will  plan  much  more  than  they  can 
execute,  and  will  be  constantly  hindered  in 
canning  forward  their  plans  by  constantly-recurring  attacks  of  ill 
health.  This  class  of  ^xjople  may  exhibit  common  morality,  but 
we  cannot  expect  that  they  will  display  moral  heroism,  nor  that 
they  will  he  able  to  conjmand  a  regiment,  a  war-ship,  or  quell  a 
mob,  no  matter  how  fine  or  active  the  brain  may  be. 

THE  WEAK  OK  NEGATIVE  JAW. 

There  are  several  distinct  forms  of  the  weak  jaw,  each  of 
which  disclose  varying  mental  and  physical  defects.  The  most 
commonly  observed  are  the  perix^ndicular  and  narrow,  which  indi- 


Fro.  ISI.  —  roT'jJTESS 
OP  lIUNTI^KiTON. 


FlO.  152.— OUVEB  GOLDHMITU. 


rates  feeble  digestion,  and  the  short  and  obtuse  jaw,  terminating  in 
a  receding  chin.  Tliis  is  tlie  dmraotcristic  chin  of  childhood.  It 
denotes  (when  observed  in  the  aduU)  lack  of  perseverance,  of 
strong  moral  principles,  firmness,  and  decision,  as  well  as  weakness 
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of  the  kidney  system  and  relative  feebleness  of  the  entire  visceral 
structure. 

THE  CONSUMPTm:  JAW. 

The  form  which  discloses  the  tendency  to  this  dread  disease  is 
marked  by  general  narrowness  of  the  face  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheek,  flatness  of  the  malar  bones ;  narrow,  sharp  nose ;  thin  no^ 
trils,  hollow  cheeks,  and  usually  a  thin  lower  lip.  (See  Fig.  145, 
page  779.)  This  conformation  of  fece  and  jaw  is  an  inherited 
one,  and  has  been  transmitted  from  ancestors  whose  physique  was 
very  much  impoverished.  The  entire  formation  denotes  feebleness 
of  both  visceral  and  thoracic  structures,  hence  it  follows  that  the 
mental  powers  are  correspondingly  feeble.  With  a  dominance  of 
a  bmin  form  of  a  fine  quality  in  combination,  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  mental  brightness  may  be  manifested  in  early  life,  but  life  ifcself 
will  be  short  and  painful. 

Where  the  brain  system  is  not  one  of  the  dominant  systems  a 
very  ordinary  grade  of  intellect  will  be  present.  The  subject  will 
scarcely  reach  the  adult  stage.  Tlie  nearer  the  approach  to  embrj- 
otic  forms,  the  greater  is  the  weakness  of  the  physical  powers  and 
a  lack  of  positive  force  and  substantial,  reliable  character,  for  where 
the  bones  of  the  jaw  do  not  develop  normally  in  size  and  foim  the 
characteristics  of  undevelopment  are  naturally  associated.  These 
characteristics  are  relative,  of  course.  They  do  not  imply  that  the 
chamcter  will  be  altogether  childish,  but  that  there  will  be  rela- 
tively less  of  the  substantial  and  firm  quality  exhibited  which  be- 
long to  a  normal  character,  and  which  are  always  exhibited  by  a 
normal  proportion  of  bone,  muscle,  and  fiitty  tissue  in  these  pfurts 
of  the  face. 

CRAFTY  AND  WrTTT  JAW. 

There  are  several  grades  and  phases  of  intellect  manifested 
by  those  with  the  sharpened  chin  and  slightly  perpendicular  jaw. 
Those  whose  wit  takes  on  a  keen,  cutting,  satirical  manner  present 
a  sharper  aspect  of  jaw  and  chin  than  where 
the  nature  of  the  wit  is  more  good-natured. 
Voltaire's  face  is  an  illustration  of  the  former, 
wliile  Sterne's  countenance  denotes  the  latter. 
Voltaire  evinced  also  great  powers  of  chican- 
LAURENCE  STERNE,  ^rv,  subtloty,  aud  craft  in  his  management  of 
his  enemies  and  opposers.  We  may  with  truth 
denominate  satire,  sarcasm,  and  wit  "  intellectual  cunning,"  while 
the  common,  low  grade  of  cunning  used  by  those  who  are  deficient 
in  mentality  may  properly  be  designated  "  animal  cunning,"  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  compensation  for  a  lack  of  intellectual  vigor, 
breadth,  or  acumen. 
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A  man  may  possess  considerable  intellectual  power  of  a  crafty, 
astute  nature.  \t  does  not  follow  tliat  he  is  weak  because  of  this 
species  of  cunning.  Such  an  intellect  was  exhibited  by  Richelieu. 
He  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  high  order,  but  all  turned  in  tlie 
direction  of  governmental  diplomacy,  in  which  chicanery,  intrigue, 
and  craft,  so  much  used  in  European  politics  in  his  day,  wore  domi- 
nant. His  was  cunning  on  a  grand  scale.  He  showed  talent  for 
hiding  his  own  designs  while  discovering  those  of  others.  The 
shape  of  his  nose  proves  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  compre- 
hensive intellect,  while  the  shape  of  his  lower  jaw  and  chin  reveals 
his  craft  and  adroit  finesse^  but  not  moral  heroism. 

An  e^mination  of  the  lower  jaw  and  chin  of  the  following- 
named  persons  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  witty  jaw  and  the 
cunning  jaw  in  their  several  phases  and  aspects:  Mark  Twain, 
Cardinal  Fesch,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Voltaire. 

The  general  conformation  of  tlie  head  and  jaws  which  pro- 
duces that  |>eculiar  sharpness  of  the  chin  and  jaw  which  denotes 
wit  is  not  one  of  the  indications  of  weakness  of  the  physical  func- 
tions. It  is  the  result  of  the  dominance  of  the  brain  form  with  a 
subdominancc  of  the  muscular  and  bony  system  ;  hence,  the  jaws 
are  relatively  less  developed  and  less  square,  and  the  chin  less  bony 
and  prominent.  It  is  this  combination — viz.,  brain  first,  muscle 
second,  bone  third — which  creates  those  imaginative,  witty,  playful 
tendencies  that  are  found  in  many  first-class  writers  whose  works 
abound  in  wit,  sarcasm,  and  playful,  sportive,  mirthful,  and  in- 
genious fancies.  The  witty  jaw  and  chin  (for  we  are  obliged  to 
combine  these  two  features  in  order  to  illustrate  this  peculiarity) 
proceeds  from  the  relative  breadth  of  the  forehead  and  the  taper- 
ing of  the  face  downward.  Now,  where  the  forehead  is  relatively 
narrow,  combined  with  narrow  jaws  and  a  sharp  chin,  then  the 
former  shape  of  the  face  is  modified  to  that  degree  which  denotes 
less  intellect  and  more  cunning,  for  cunning  is  wit  diluted,  so  to 
speak.  The  physiognomy  of  the  fox  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
cunning  jaw  which  indicates  animal  wit,  while  the  faces  of  Vol- 
taire and  Sterne  are  the  best  examples  of  sharp,  keen  wit  and  in- 
tellectual cunning.  The  remarks  on  this  peculiar  form  of  jaw  and 
chin  by  Dr.  Cross  are  quite  appropriate,  and  I  quote  them  in  this 
connection.    lie  observes : — 

The  tapering  of  the  head  and  face  from  above  to  below  indicates  natu- 
ral ennning, — natural  only,  for  tlie  broad  face  may  be  trained  into  artificial 
cunning  and  the  slisirp,  tapering  face  into  artificial  sincerity,  not,  however, 
vjithout  leaving  corresponding  impresaionft  on  the  soft  parts. 

In  examining  the  anterior  plane  of  tlie  face  we  found  that  recession 
from  the  perpendicular  indicated  deficiency  of  animal  cliaracter.  On  now 
examining  the  lateral  plane  of  the  fno**,  we  find  that  recessiqn  froin  the 
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perpendicular  also  indicAtes  deficiency  of  animal  character.*  Cunning  is 
at  once  an  indication,  n  consequence,  and  a  ]>artial  cure  of  some  primary  de< 
ficiency.  If  an  animal  were  sutllciently  wise  to  keep  clear  of  all  difficulties, 
and  cour^l^;e()US  enou^^h  and  strong  enough  to  stand  his  own  ground,  he 
would  not  have  stood  in  need  of  ciiniiiiii^.  A  face,  therefore,  tapering  into 
narrow  jaws  denotes  a  uluiraeter  whose  Ixisis  of  animal  appetites  and  passions 
is  feeble  ;  but  this  taperin*^  face,  while  indicating  such  radical  deficiency, also 
iudicatfts  how  tlie  character  is  compensated  by  cunning — by  stratagem.  A 
bestial  face,  tapering  from  above  downward,  indicates  sheer  cunning,  wliose 
object  is  self-preservation,  whether  in  acquisition  of  prey  or  in  elusion  of 
danger.  Uuman  cunning  may  l)e  said  to  van  nitiniatety  into  the  clianncl 
of  self-preservation,  but  has  so  many  meanderings  through  all  its  windings 
and  turnings  of  social  life,  and  tlirough  the  extensive  and  complicated  field 
of  human  intellect,  as  scarcely  to  join  the  great  animal  stream  before  it  chs- 
emlmtiges  itself.  The  cunning  of  the  fox  is  directly  and  exclusively  devoted 
to  stealing  prey  and  eluding  detection,  but  human  society  is  so  oi^nized 
that  the  Sternes  and  Yolfcaires  are  necessitated  to  discharge  their  cunning 
in  wit.  A  human  head  and  face  tapering  from  above  downward  bespeaks 
wit,  keen  in  proportion  to  the  sharpness  of  the  jaws.f 

THE  CURVED  OR  ARTISTIC  JAW. 

Tliis  form  of  jaw,  when  terminating  (as  it  generally  does)  in 
an  oval  chin,  is  significant  of  normal  strength  and  a  taste  for  art 
and  beauty.  Tlie  curving  is  caused  by  the 
dominance  of  the  muscular  system,  hence  a 
love  or  bistc  for  art  and  beauty  will  be  present; 
also,  agw?eability  of  disposition,  unless  contra^ 
dictc^d  by  some  other  sign. 

Tlie  oval  form  of  the  muscles  shows  that 
CLAUDE*  LOBB.VINE.  movcment  is  easy,  and  ease  of  movement 
denotes  a  certain  degree  of  agreeability. 
When  the  curved  jaw  terminates  in  a  rounded  chin,  in  which 
there  is  a  round  dimple,  we  can  safely  predicate  that  talent  or  taste 
for  art  of  some  sort  will  l>e  manifested,  and  a  sort  of  good-natured 
benevolence  or  generous  disposition  as  well. 

THE  DRAMATIC  JAW. 

The  most  [Kirfcct  or  normal  form  of  the  adult  lower  jaw  pre- 
sents a  curved  outline.  When  it  is  greatly  curved  we  shdl  find 
that  it  signifies  creative  poirer  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  this  form 
of  jaw  is  observed  in  the  physiognomies  of  many  who  are  eminent 
in  various  phases  of  creative  art. 

As  we  have  found  that  globosity  denotes  immaturity  and  per- 
pendicularity, when  not  in  its  normal  place,  weakness  and  defective 
organization,  so  wc  shall  find,  while  observing  the  forms  of  the 

•  The  wrltpr  here  nws  the  term  "  animal "  to  indiente  both  the  vegetative  BJmI  animal  fnnetioni. 
t  An  Attempt  to  EutaltUsb  Ptiysiogiioiny  on  Scientific  Principles,  J.  UrosBKM-D.,  pp.  I8IH81 
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rounded  lower  jaw,  that  it  expresses  what  the  segment  of  a  circle 
always  signifies  when  found  in  living  organisms,  viz.,  creative  or 
original  powers.  The  primitive  animal  or  vegetable  cells  are  cir- 
culoid;  their  mission  is  creative  of  new  tissue,  and  tlie  circular 
form  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  that  formative  process.  When  we 
observe  this  circular  or  semicircular  form  in  any  feature  we  may 
know  that  creative  effort  of  some  sort  is  indicated.  The  sort  of 
power  which  is  present  is  shown  by  the  particular  feature  in  which 
the  curving  is  exhibited. 

The  lower  jaw  of  a  majority  of  the  most  celebrated  dramatic 
painters,  poets,  writers  of  fiction,  actors,  singers,  playwrights,  etc., 
exhibit  this  form.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  faces  of  the  follow- 
ing for  examples  of  this  law  and  its  associated  form  I  denominate 
as  dramatic  artists  all  those  whose  works  express  or  exhibit  the 


main  elements  of  the  drama,  viz.,  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce.  Now, 
in  the  works 'of  the  following-named  artists  will  be  found  highly- 
dramatic  elements  embodied  or  expressed.  The  shape  of  the  chin 
and  lower  jaw  will  reveal  their  power  in  this  direction. 

See,  for  example,  among  orators,  Mirabeau,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Ingersoll,  Ilenry  Clay. 

Among  poets,  Corneille,  Miss  Barbauld,  Byron,  Mark  Aken- 
side,  Keats,  Schiller,  James  Hogg,  Alfieri,  Abclard,  Klopstock, 
Ovid,  Petrarch,  Goldsmith,  Herrick,  Horace,  and  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Roumania  ("Carmen  Sylva"). 

Among  painters,  B.  R.  Haydon,  greatest  of  English  historical 
painters;  Dore,  Holbein,  Van  Dyck,  Vernet,  Turner,  Powell; 
Slizabeth  Ney,  German  sculptress,  and  Canova,  sculptor. 


FiO.  155.— BENJAMIN  R.  HAYDON. 
(Historical  Painter.) 


FlO.  156.-LORI>  BYRON. 
(DRAMATIC  POBT.) 
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Amo^ig  actors,  actresses,  and  opera-singers,  observe  the  follow- 
ing: Sarah  Siddons,  Philip  John  Kemble,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
Talma,  Moliere,  Forrest,  David  Garrick,  Nat.  Goodwin,  and  Lotta. 

Of  writers  whose  lower  jaw  is  dramatic,  and  whose  works  are 
dramatic,  I  name  the  following:   Miss  lionise  Alcott,  Dickens, 
Lucy  Larcom,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  T.B.  : 
Aldrich,  W.  D.  Howells,  Joseph  C.  Neal,  La  Brayere,  Mad.  de 
Stael. 

There  are  many  others  in  each  of  these  classes,  but  a  sufficient  | 
number  are  here  mentioned  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  : 
make  generalizations  and  comparisons. 

Many  persons  in  private  life  also  exhibit  this  form  of  jaw  and  i 
chin,  but  wherever  observed  a  love,  taste,  or  talent  for  dramatic 
works  of  some  sort  will  be  found  associated  with  this  peculiarity. 

THE  SQUARE  JAW — MORAL,  MECHANICAL,  SCIENTIFIC. 

The  square-shaped  jaw  has  many  significations,  for  its  form 
denotes  a  high  grade  of  development  in  a  moral,  mechanical,  or 
scientific  direction.    This  form  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

angular  jaw,  which  indicates  quite  difierent 
traits.  The  squaring  of  the  square  jaw  is 
observed  to  be  situated  upon  the  sides  of 
the  jaw,  and  when  combined  with  a  certain 
degree  of  wUlfh  of  the  chin  always  denotes 
a  high  degree  of  conscientiousness  and  moral 
SIR  isAAu  NEWTON.     powcF,  wlth  citlicr  mechauical  or  scientific 

tendencies.  These  two  classes  of  traits  are  i 
in  close  relationship,  inasmuch  as  they  are  both  based  upon  the  ' 
laws  of  Nature  and  arc  closely  related.  Signs  in  other  parts  of  i 
the  face  will  point  out  to  which  of  these  two  departments  of  , 
mentality  the  mind  belongs. 

The  lower  jaws  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Roger  Sherman,  | 
heroes  of  '76,  show  the  square  form,  and  their  conduct  was  heroic  i 
in  the  "times  that  tried  men's  souls."  The  signs  for  Conscien- 
tiousness, Firmness,  Perseverance,  and  Moral  Courage  are  strongly 
defined  in  their  chins.  All  these  traits  inhere  in  the  osseous  sys- 
tem, and  their  signs  are  in  the  bony  structure  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  chin. 

Squareness  of  the  chin  or  lower  jaw  denotes  fidelity  to  what- 
ever one  is  most  interested  in,  hence  an  individual  with  a  square 
jaw  will  be  faithful  in  love,  as  well  as  prompt  and  steadfast  in 
business  relations.  The  signs  for  principle  and  morality  are  found  i 
in  the  banes  of  the  chin,  while  the  signs  for  art,  love,  and  emotion 
are  revealed  by  the  form  and  development  of  the  muscles.    If  the 
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chin  is  more  bony  than  muscular,  integrity  is  the  stronger;  if  the 
muscles  dominate,  the  affections  are  supreme.  Where  the  latty 
tissues  are  most  developed  a  sense  of  ease,  comfort,  and  sociality, 
with  love  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  will  be  manifested,  and 
the  double  and  triple  chin  will  register  the  supremacy  of  these 
tastes  and  appetites. 

THE  ANGULAR  OR  CONTRARY  JAW. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  lower  jaw  is  shown  by  a  decided  angu- 
larity of  the  bones  at  the  junction  of  the  side  of  the  jaw  with  the 
ramus,  or  where  tlie  bone  commences  to  ascend  to  join  the  malar 
or  cheek-bone.  It  denotes  absence  of  ease  in  the  movement  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  lack  of  easy  movements  shows  by  contrariness 
or  angularity  of  conduct — opposition  to  the  wishes  and  plans  pro- 
posed by  others.  In  form  and  movement  this  jaw  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  curving  jaw,  and  it  indicates  precisely  opposite 
traits.  In  the  cui*ving  jaw  great  ease  of  action  is  obtained  by  reason 
of  the  roundness  of  the  bones  and  the  supremacy  of  the  muscles. 
This  combination  gives  ease  of  motion  to  all  the  joints  of  the  body, 
and  this  is,  of  course,  indicated  in  the  motions 


of  the  jaw  as  well.  Those  who  possess  this 
combination  are  imitative^  and  readily  adjust 
the  muscles  to  suit  any  position  required.  They 


can  also  make  gestures  in  a  graceful  manner,       y  ^  .M^^ 

and  evidence,  by  their  imitations  of  the  walk,  fig.  ist.— voltaire. 
voice,  and  manners  of  others,  that  the  muscles 
have  free  play,  and  are  not  impeded  by  angularity  of  the  joints. 
This  perfect  freedom  of  tlic  muscular  system  tends  to  agreeability, 
whereas  the  movements  of  the  former  are  less  free,  and,  as  angu- 
larity presupposes  defective  organization  of  some  sort,  it  is  shown 
in  this  case  by  perverse  opposition  to  the  will  or  wish  of  others, 
regardless  of  whether  it  be  for  one^s  man  iuierest  or  not.  The 
angularity  which  is  disclosed  in  the  jaw  is  an  attribute  of  the 
entire  bony  and  muscular  framework  of  the  body  to  wltich  this 
jaw  belongs,  and  registers  its  facial  sign  in  the  lower  jaw,  particu- 
ferly.  It  is  a  species  of  contrary  will-power,  and  quite  as  often 
acts  in  opposition  to  its  own  desires  as  it  does  to  the  will  of  others. 
Sometimes  the  subject  of  this  unlovely  trait  will  oppose  at  first 
what  he  really  desires,  and  later  will  accede  to  the  plan  first  pro- 
posed, working  by  the  law  of  contrariety  which  is  in  harmony 
with  his  structure,  the  sign  for  wliich  is  signally  conspicuous  in 
his  physiognomy. 

Those  in  whom  this  sign  is  observed  are  either  lacking  in  good 
sound  judgment  or  practicality,  or  knowledge  of  humanjiature,  or 
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some  other  important  trait.  We  must  look  to  the  indications  in  \ 
each  indimdual  cam  to  leani  which  of  these  faculties  is  lacking. 

The  angular  form  observed  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  buU-d(^, 
the  zebra,  the  South  African  dauvo,  the  ass,  donkey,  and  qua^ga, 
denotes  in  these  animals  precisely  what  it  does  in  man.  The 
character  for  contrariness  of  all  these  animals  is  well  known,  added 
to  which  the  ass  and  donkey  are  somewhat  knavish  and  the  others 
fierce — both  states  of  undevelopment.  Now,  contrariness  in  man 
and  animals  indicates  a  lack  of  something  which  is  required  to 
balance  the  character.  Fierceness  in  men  and  animals  is  a  symp- 
tom of  undevelopment,  and  the  signs  of  these  defects  are  found  in 
the  same  place  in  the  physiognomies  of  both  these  classes.  They 
will  all  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  perverse,  refractory,  unnily, 
antagonistic,  and  retroactive  traits  of  character. 

The  angular  jaw  is  a  perversion  of  tlie  square  form;  hence, it 
exhibits  neither  the  steadfastness  of  square  bones,  nor  the  easy  j 
movements  of  round,  pliant  .  muscles.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
c/iemwal  combination.  This  is  au  exemplification  of  the  law  of 
tlie  angle  misplaced.  That  is  to  say,  an  acute  angle  does  not 
norma////  belong  to  this  feature.  It  should  be  gently  curved  to 
facilitate  ease  of  motion  in  speech,  etc.,  and  as  it  is  just  the  reverse 
of  this  normal  method  it  announces  contrariness  and  opposition 
both  in  speech  and  action.  Tlie  basic  laws  of  Form  wherever 
applied  expound  the  character,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  strik- 
ingly revealed  and  proven  than  in  this  instance. 

PROGNATHOUS  JAWS. 

The  projection  forward  of  both  the  lower  and  upper  jaws 
which  is  observed  in  several  negro  tribes  is  prognathous  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  more  regular  and  perpendicuW  form  of  jaws  and 
lips  observed  generally  in  the  Caucasian  race.  This  form,  termi'd 
by  anthropologists  "  Orthognathous,"  is  characteristic  of  the  ma- 
jority of  all  the  Caucasian  races,  the  European,  the  Anglo-saxon 
and  their  descendants.  Yet  among  all  these  races  the  prognathous 
jaws  are  frequently  met  with.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  most  frequent 
among  the  Irish  race,  and  is  also  found  in  other  European  people, 
among  whom  a  generous  diet  and  social  advantages  have  been 
absent  for  generations.  Now,  although  this  form  of  the  jaws 
belongs  by  virtue  of  evolution  to  savage  or  semi-barbarous  people, 
it  shows  up  in  every  civilized  country  among  those  who  have  been 
impoverished  for  generations — among  those  who  have  lacked 
ample  nutrition,  education,  refinement,  and  social  opportunities. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  frequently  met  with  among  the  poorest  of  the  : 
Irish  peasantry,  for  this  people  has  for  generation?  been  deprived 
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of  nearly  all  the  accessories  of  civilization,  and  this  long-continued 
impoverishment  has  been  followed  naturally  by  d^radation  ef 
structure,  as  well  as  by  d('«(radati()n  of  moral  and  mental  powers. 
This  long  arrest  of  development  has  resulted  in  a  genuine  "  atavism," 
or  reversion  to  savage  types,  for  it  has  been  observed  in  hundreds 
of  instances  by  many  obst^rvers  that  the  children  born  in  America 
of  parents  wliose  jaws  (one  or  both)  were  prognathous  presented  a 
more  modified  and  comely  form  than  that  of  thcu*  parents  or  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  born  under  the  disadvantages  of  the  serf  or 
peasant  modes  of  hfe.  In  this  case,  an  ample  diet  and  improved 
social  advantages  tended  to  bring  the  offspring  back  to  normal 
types  and  foi  ms  from  which  they  had  retrograded  through  gener- 
ations of  deprivation. 

The  prognatliism  of  the  negro  is  caused  by  an  exaggerated 
growth  forward  of  the  jaw-bone  and  teeth,  and  an  uncommon 
development  of  the  lips. 

Prognathism  op  the  upper  jaw  is  caused  by  an  outward  incli- 
nation of  the  upper  jaw-bone  and 
a  protrusion  of  the  teeth  and 
lip,  but  the  form  of  protnision 
observed  among  the  Cauc^siatis  is 
muaUy  somewhat  modified  from 
this  form.  In  these  cases  the 
chin  recedes    and   the  alveolar 

process  and  the  teeth  project  and   

are  met  by  a  similar  projection  of  isb-proonathous  jaws. 

the  teeth  and  lips  of  tlie  upper  jaw. 

In  others  the  prognathism  is  apparent  only  in  the  projection 
forward  of  the  ui)per-jaw  teeth  and  lips. 

Some  jaws  are  very  decidedly  protrusive;  others  less  so. 
This  feature  thus  characterized  is  always  indicative  of  a  sort  of 
kindly,  generous,  or  easy,  good-natuicd  disposition,  whicli  is  doubt- 
less in  each  separate  case  the  compensation  for  a  defect  in  some 
other  faculty  and  leatui-e,  for  all  notorious  exaggerations  of  feature 
or  faculty  are  defects  for  which  the  lawof  balance  of  compensation 
furnishes  a  remedy,  or  seeks  to  do  so  by  the  pe(;uliar  development 
of  some  other  feature  and  faculty.  Ail  im[)erfections  of  the  mouth, 
the  jaws,  the  lips,  and  teeth  arc  indications,  fii'st,  of  inherited 
defects  of  the  nutritive  system;  secondly,  of  existing  and  inherited 
defects  of  the  vocjd  and  linguistic  capacities.  Inasmuch  as  the 
mouth  and  its  accessories  are  the  organs  both  of  alimentation  and 
speech,  it  follows  naturally  that  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of 
these  parts  would  be  the  indications  of  peculiarities  in  speech  and 
digestion.    The  inference  to  be  drawn  i'rom  this  interaction  and 
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consensus  of  function  and  faculty  is  that  all  imperfections  aud 
departures  from  the  normal  foms  of  structure  of  the  mouth,  jaws, 
etc.,  would  give  rise  to  defective  mental  powers.  This  is  the  case, 
as  exhibited  by  those  having  hare-lip,  crooked  mouths,  cleft-palate, 
too  thin  or  too  thick  lips,  a  mouth  disproportionally  small,  or  by 
lisping,  stammering,  or  hesitating  manner  of  speech,  all  of  which 
refer  to  mental  or  moral  defects.  The  theory  of  the  relation  of 
mental  and  moral  states  to  oitd  conditions  is  sustained  by  the 
experience  of  prison  surgeons,  who  state  that  lai^e  numbers  of 
professional  criminals  exhibit  defects  of  speech  of  various  sorts. 

Now,  prognathism  is  a  departure  from  the  normal  form  of  the 
Caucasian  jaw,  and  may  be  of  two  kinds,  dental  or  maxillary.  In 
the  former  the  teeth  only  project;  in  the  latter,  the  projection  is 
caused  by  the  elongation  of  the  jaw-bone.  The  negro's  jaw  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  latter;  while  the  more  modified  form 
of  denial  prognathism  is  the  variety  most  frequently  observed  in 
civilized  communities.  The  evolution  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  as 
observed  from  infancy  to  adult  life  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
above  assertions.  In  the  Caucasian  infent  the  lower  jaw  recedes 
greatly  from  the  line  of  closure  of  the  mouth;  later  it  assumes 
the  line  of  perpendicularity,  while  in  some  very  firm  characters  it 
projects  slightly  forward  of  this  line. 

Mons.  Quatrefages  asserts  that "  all  races  and  all  individuals  are  ' 
more  or  less  prognathous."  My  observations  in  physiognomy  do  I 
not  corroborate  this  statement,  for  those  whose  teeth  close  evenly 
togetlier  while  in  a  normal  position  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any 
degree  of  prognathism  whatever.  Those  whose  teeth  of  either 
jaw  project  one  beyond  the  other  are  in  that  degree  pr(^- 
nathous. 

I  am  aware  that  in  ill-balanced  characters  this  appearance  is 
frequently  met  with,  and  so  numerous  are  the  subjects  who  exhibit 
teeth  which  do  not  exactly  meet  that  they  form  a  majority  of  the 
human  family.    So  rarely  do  dentists  find  a  subject  whose  teeth 
do  thus  meet,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  among 
them  that  this  is.the  noi*mal  structure,  for  so  X  have  been  assured 
by  those  eminent  and  experienced  in  that  profession.    I  cannot 
accept  as  correct  their  opinion  upon  this  phenomenon  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  a  cutting,  biting,  and  grinding  apparatus  is  i 
most  perfect  where  the  opposing  points  meet  exactly ;  secondly,  ' 
because  in  the  best-balanced  physiognomies  the  incisor  teeth,  i 
which  are  intended  for  biting  and  cutting,  come  together  evenly  in  ! 
the  act  of  closing  them  or  in  biting,  whereas  those  not  so  evenly  \ 
balanced  exhibit  often  a  slight  projection  of  the  upper  over  Oie 
lower,  or  of  the  lower  beyond  the  upper  teeth.    A  critical  and  ex- 
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tended  knowledge  of  scientific  physiognomy  is  needed  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  pathology  and  psychology, 
in  order  to  rectify  the  errors  constantly  made  by  those  who  take 
the  majority  of  existing  forms  as  proofs  of  perfection,  instead  of 
following  the  course  of  development  shown  by  the  combined 
sources  of  embryology,  evolution,  and  ethnography. 

Prognathism  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  evidence  of  a  compai-a- 
tively  undeveloped  mmd ;  it  denotes  an  imeven  or  crude  disposition 
as  compared  with  those  possessing  the  noi'mal  form  of  this  feature. 
Where  the  jaws  are  both  prognathous  they  can  very  materially 
assist  in  grasping,  and  in  this  case  are  a  true  prehensile  and  are 
analogous  to  the  same  function .  in  the  ape  tribes.  Such  feature 
greatly  exaggerated  is  never  seen  associated  with  a  first-  or  even 
second-  class  intellect.  It  belongs  to  the  commonplace  or  inferior 
character.  The  slight  prognathism  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  physiognomies  of  many  excellent  persons 
of  good  intellect,  does  not  denote  the  grade  of  inferiority  indicated 
by  the  prognathism  of  the  lower  jaw,  while  it  is  always  evidence 
of  a  certain  degree  of  good-natured,  kindly  generosity. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  "Upper  lip"  which  follows  gives 
all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  physiognomical  appear- 
ances of  the  upper  jaw ;  it  is  therefore  not  treated  of  separately. 

The  Signs  in  the  Lips, 
the  upper  lip. 

When  we  wish  to  learn  the  signification  of  a  feature,  we  must 
first  observe  its  use  and  purpose  in  tlie  human  economy, — the 
tissues  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  its  mode  of  action.  Now  the 
lips,  as  before  remarked,  are  for  several  purposes.  Their  primal 
functions  in  the  human  family  are  mastication  and  articulation. 
All  other  uses  Imve  evolved  as  civilization  has  progressed,  and  thus 
perfect  lips  have  become  the  indicators  of  a  grade  of  refinement, 
the  absence  of  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  perfection  of  any 
or  of  all  the  other  features.  The  reason  is  obvious  and  may  be 
analyzed  thus:  The  mouth  and  lips  are  primary  features,  assistants 
to  the  most  primitive  of  all  the  functions, — digestion.  Now,  if 
these  features  reveal  a  high  grade  of  development  in  regard  to 
form,  size,  color,  and  quality,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the  high 
grade  of  the  entire  j^^fsonalifi/,  as  a  result  of  civilization  and 
refinement.  Where  the  domestic  and  symimthetic  functions  and 
sentiments,  as  represented  by  the  mouth  and  lips,  are  perfected, 
we  shall  find  lovely  characteristics,  even  if  great  intellect  is  not 
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pn-sent,  for  the  |K?rft'ction  of  primitive  fiicidtios  sliows  a  fine  grade 
of  tlie  associated  fat  uities, — it  <:filds  and  refines  all  the  others.  i 
The  lips  and  adjacent  parts  are  representative  of  the  fluids  j 
and  sort  tissues  of  the  body,  and  as  the  entire  body  is  built  up  by 
means  of  fiuidic  action  the  iniimrtance  of  its  representatives  cannot 
be  iijnored.  Tlie  ancient  Greek  pliilosophers  recognized  fluids  as 
im^iortant  factors  of  human  character,  for  Sir  Charlie  Bell  states 
that 

The  infrenioim  rensoners  of  ancient  Qi-eece  ascri1>ed  the  diversity  of 
ilhposition  to  the  texture  of  the  frame,  not  to  the  features  nor  to  the  pr>i- 
portions  or  shiipe  of  the  skull,  hut  ratht  r  to  the  mixture  of  the  elements  of 
the  IhmIv.  nnil  nnn-e  to  the  fitt id n  timn  to  tlie  Wtt/x.  These  (Jistinction*.  | 
familiar  to  all.  have,  in  evtTv  snetvediiiu;  .sixe.  \K-eii  attributed  to  the  buinors.  i 
When  we  siK'uk  of  the  rfnialit'itintt.  the  temper,  tlie  humor  of  a  mnu.  we  are 
in  trnth  adoptin*!  the  htn<;ua«re  of  HipiMK'rates,  who  treated  uf  the  four 
niilieal  humors, — the  san<ruineoiiSf  phlegmatic, choleric,  and  melaoclioUc* 

The  lips,  in  order  to  express  harmonious  character,  must  be 
»f  a  relative  proiwtion,  for,  says  Lavater: — 

All  (1ispro|>oi'ti<tn  In'tween  the  np[H-r  and  lower  lip  is  the  sign  of  folly 
or  wiekwiness.  The  wi^e-^t  and  l>est  men  have  well-proportioned  up|>er  ami 
tinder  lip:<.  Veri/  lai-'je  ]i\yi  always  denote  a  g;russ,  seusual,  indelicate,  and 
sometimes  a  stupid  and  wieke<l  uian.f 

The  physioj^nomical  observer  will  find,  uiM>n  comparing  irregu- 
larities of  the  nioutli  and  twXh  with  their  associated  characters, 
titat  they  art*,  tnf/iottt  eu-repiton.  the  evidences  of  unbalanced  or 
abnormal  fiinctitnis  and  traits,  for  wlien  the  jtrimttire  functions 
and  faculties  art*  of  a  low  grade  the  character  is  pitiahle  and  im- 
|K>verished  in  a  most  es-^■ntiaI  |)art.  When  the  fountlnfiojt  of  an 
edifice  is  weak  and  delW  tive,  all  the  fine  gilding  and  painting  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling  will  not  comjx*nsate  for  this  defect.  If  one 
xatniiu^  the  featun's  of  Zola  or  Kat>elais,  he  will  find  that  theii 
Jitellcctual  and  literary  inu:enuity  is  saturated  with  the  grossness 
e\olvetl  from  their  unretinetl  domestic  and  sympathetic  faculties. 
Their  lips  and  months  are  physiognomically  eloquent,  for  the 
exaggerattxl  size  and  grossness  of  these  features,  together  with 
their  S4irt,  diniphnl  chins,  reveal  the  source  of  their  filthy  lucubra- 
tions. Kemiirandt,  the  grr:it  artist.  di^  Ioses  also  great  grossness 
of  mouth  and  li|>s;  his  lift*  was  that  of  a  low  voluptuary,  and 
many  of  his  ]vuntiiiffs  took  their  in-^piration  from  this  part  of  his 
nature.  If  one  examine  the  and  mouth  of  Mozart.  Goethe, 
Burns,  Sir  Isiac  Xewton.  Addi'^.lll.  Handel.  La  Bniyere,  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Kilwaal  Kvt^rett,  and  lialpli  AValdo  Emerson,  great  beauty 
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of  these  features  will  be  observed.  Of  the  latter,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  remarked  tliat 

He  had  a  look  of  refinement  centring  about  the  lips  which  is  rarely 
found  in  the  male  New  Englander,  unless  the  family  features  have  been  for 
tvo  or  three  cultivated  generations  the  batllegronnd  and  the  playground 
of  varied  thoughts  and  complex  emotions,  as  well  as  the  sensuous  and 
notrttive  port  of  entry. 

Let  one  compare  the  lips  of  Mad.  de  Stael  (Fig.  103),  of  An- 
gelica Kauffman,  or  of  William  Pitt  (Fig.  35),  with  those  of  the 
native  Tasmanian  woman  and  Mrs.  M.  (Fig.  60),  and  the  relative 
degrees  of  culture  and  refinement  in  tliese  two  classes  will  be  at 
once  apparent. 

The  unity  of  mind  and  body  is  nowhere  better  proven  than  in 
the  evolution  of  the  lips.  Continental  Europeans,  as  a  class,  are 
better  endowed  in  this  respect  than  Americans  or  English,  and  for 
the  reason  that  for  generations  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic 
sentiments  has  been  unrestrained,  and  the  fine  arts,  music,  jmint- 
ing,  and  the  drama  have  been  accessible  to  the  masses  for  ages. 
Whereas,  the  religions  of  the  latter  race  have  tended  to  svppress 
the  display  of  emotions  of  all  sorts,  and  the  development  of  a  taste 
for  the  opera,  the  drama,  and  the  universal  cultivation  of  music 
have  not  been  fostered  as  upon  the  Continent,  hence  the  emotions, 
domestic  sentiments,  and  the  esthetic  tastes  have  not  made  as  strong 
an  impress  upon  the  faces  of  the  descendants  of  tliese  peoples. 
A  most  remarkable  difference  may  be  observed  between  tlie  lips  of 
the  Germans,  Italians,  and  Spanish,  and  those  of  the  Englisli  and 
Americans.  In  the  former,  the  signs  for  Amativeness,  Love  of 
Young,  Sociality,  and  Sympathy,  together  with  Patriotism  and  Love 
of  Home,  in  the  chin  are  most  decided ;  in  the  latter,  much  less  so. 

The  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  being  extivmely  flexible 
and  capable  of  describing  many  diverse  slmjies,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  permanent  expressions  will  follow  as  tlie  result  of  emo- 
tions and  speech  that  are  habitual ;  thus,  the  passions  of  rage, 
scorn,  envy,  and  malice,  if  often  indulged,  mark  their  presence 
upon  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  and  the  subject  of  these  pas- 
sions cannot  escttpe  detection^  for  scientific  physiognomy,  in  teach- 
ing what  is  normal  and  what  is  abnormal  in  the  development  of 
the  facial  features,  lifts  the  mask  from  hypocrites,  whose  smiles 
only  serve  to  show  that  they  are  foreign  expressions  and  put  on 
the  outside  for  a  mash  to  cover  vic  iousness.  The  moral  of  this  is 
that  in  order  to  seem  amiable  wo.  must  J)ecome  so  in  reality.  The 
so-called  "upper  classes"  of  Englnnd  cultivate  what  they  term 
"repose"  of  manner  and  stolidity  of  expression,  and  suppress  all 
spontaneous  emotion  as  far  as  possible,  as  not  consistent  widi  "high 
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breeding."    This  kind  of  "breeding"  is  an  excellent  fashion  for 

dolts,  hypocrites,  and  criminals,  for  it  enables  them  to  hide  the 

play  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  would  at  once  "give  them 

away  "  and  tear  the  mask  from  tlieir  assumed  character  of  -being 

"higlily  bred."    All  inie  thoranighhreds  caxi  make  it  apparent  that 

they  are  such,  not  by  self-suppression  but  by  self-assertion, — by 

naturalness, — and  nowhere  is  great  refinement  shown  so  strongly 

as  by  the  unrestrained  expression  of  the  lips  and  adjacent  parts. 

The  master  of  physiognomy,  Larater,  had  great  opportunity  to 

study  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and  he  probably 

had  some  of  them  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  following : — 

Very  discreet,  very  cold,  or  very  dull,  but  never  truly  wise, never 
warmly  animated,  never  capable  of  fine  sensibilities  or  tendencies,  are  tiiose 
the  lines  of  whose  countenance  never  conspicuously  cliange.* 

The  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  lips,  and  adjV 
cent  parts  are  highly  significant  of  character.  No  matter  how 
much  one  may  dissimulate,  these  movements  will  betray  innate  and 
habitual  states  of  mind,  even  should  the  speaker  assume  a  softness 
of  tone  and  amiability  of  manner  for  a  purpose ;  the  &mstrained 
and  unaccustomed  movements  of  these  muscles  will  reveal  the 
true  character  and  show  by  their  stiffness  and  inapt  motions  that 
they  are  performing  a  part  not  habitual.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
may  derive  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  observing  the  play  of  muscles 
about  a  mouth  that  is  accustomed  to  use  sentiments  of  sincerity, 
amiability,  and  refinement.  To  watch  the  play  of  the  labial 
muscles  in  certain  faces,  which  the  world  terms  "homely,"  is  a 
treat  to  a  physiognomist.  I  do  not  say  that  all  ugly  faces  exhibit 
beautiful  movements  of  the  mouth,  but  there  are  some  counte- 
nances which  art  would  stamp  as  plain,  at  least,  that  to  the  scien- 
tific physiognomist  would  reveal  some  traits  of  surpassing  goodness 
and  sweetness;  and  these  traits  are  disclosed  more  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  mouth,  lips,  and  adjacent  parts  than  by  the  outlines 
of  the  features,  and  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  domestic  and 
social  signs  of  character,  as  well  as  social  and  linguistic,  are  clus- 
tered about  the  lower  third  of  the  face. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  art-beauty  and  scientific  beauty  are  in 

some  cases  quite  different.    Science  is  intended  to  reveal  tridh  ; 

hence  it  insists  upon  making  goodness  or  truth  the  synonym  for 

beauty,  for,  says  Dr.  Cross : — 

All  living  beings  in  the  great  sum  of  things  have  their  ranks  in  the 
scale  of  life  on  the  same  level  of  elevation  with  their  physiognomical 
beauty;  indeed,  the  correct  association  out  of  which  true  beauty  arises 

constitutes  the  science  of  physiognomy .f 

*  Essay  on  Physiognomy,  p.  462. 

t  An  Attempt  to  Eiitablmh  I'liysiognomy  on  Scientific  Piiooiples,  J.  CRWb,  BLD.,  p.  4. 
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With  these  general  and  preliminary  remarks  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  analysis  and  description  oi'  the  lower  Up. 


The  part  of  the  face  which  lies  above  the  point  and  middle 
portions  of  the  chin  belongs  properly  to  the  lower  lip  by  virtue, 
first,  of  a  similarity  of  tissues,  the  dominant  ones  of  which  are 
glandular  and  fibroid ;  secondly,  by  reason  of  contiguity. 

In  all  properly-developed  human  beings  the  part  just  below 
and  toward  the  sides  of  tlie  red-colored  portion  of  the  lower  lip 
discloses  two  fine  signs  of  character,  viz.,  Love  of  Home  and  of 
Country.  When  this  part  is  full  these  traits  are  strong;  when 
this  part  is  flat  they  are  relatively  weak.  The  tissues  about  the 
lower  lip  are  soft,  caused  by  a  normal  supply  of  the  juices  sup- 
plied to  the  glands  in  this  portion  of  the  face  ;  hence  these  traits 
would  be  here  indicated  which  disclose  faculties  of  an  emotioiial 
character,  such  emotions  as  glands,  fat,  and  muscle  in  combination 
would  create.  All  indications  about  the  mouth  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood  show  that  they  are  of  a  glandular,  fibrous,  and 
adipose  nature.  This  is  in  consequence  of  their  close  proximity 
to  the  mouth,  which  is  the  principal  facial  feature  concerned  in 
nutrition  or  alimentation.  A  glance  at  the  figure  that  describes 
the  glandular  formation  of  the  face  at  the  head  of  this  chapter 
will  show  how  greatly  the  mouth  and  adjacent  parts  depend  upon 
the  softer  tissues  and  muscles  for  the  power  to  masticate,  articulate, 
and  express  emotion,  as  well  by  movements  of  these  parts  in  pro- 
ducing vocal  sounds.  All  signs  whose  indications  are  situated  in 
muscular  or  glandular  tissues  are  shown  by  well-developed  full- 
ness of  the  part  involved.  Deficiency  is  known  by  flatness  or 
hollowness. 

We  have  learned  that  the  muscles  "drop  little  fibres"  all 
along  their  course  in  the  face,  so  we  shall  find  a  great  diversity  of 
expression  about  the  lower  lip  in  different  persons.  So  diverse  are 
these  forms  that  disputes  have  arisen  among  the  most  eminent 
anatomists  in  regard  to  the  number  of  muscles  comprised  in  the 
lips.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  persons  that  as  each 
individual  mouth  is  associated  with  a  distinct  and  diverse  character 
(and  many  of  these  characters  widely  divergent  in  their  powers  and 
peculiarities),  so  each  mouth  would  present  an  entirely  distinct 
form  and  appearance.  This  is  really  the  case,  and  it  is  this  diver- 
sity of  labisd  structure  that  had  led  anatomists  to  differ  so  radically 
in  their  opinions  and  descriptions  of  the  structure  of  the  lips. 

The  lower  lip  of  an  undeveloped,  miserly,  unsympathetic  in- 
dividual would  present  much  less  fibroid  and  glandular  development 
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than  tlie  lip  of  one  whose  character  was  precisely  the  opposite. 
Dissections  of  the  lower  Up  of  two  persons  thus  differing  in  struc-  ! 
tare  would  lead,  of  course,  to  entirely  conflicting  descriptions  of 
tlicse  features.  Under  the  light  of  scientific  physiognomy  all  these 
disci'epancies  are  cleared  away,  and  we  are  tlius  enabled  to  know 
tiiat  a  description  of  one  pair  of  lips  will  not  suit  all  cases,  and 
tiiat  only  a  general  description  of  tJie  labial  muscles  can  be  given. 
Swedenborg  has  noted  the  differences  of  opinion  of  anatomists  on 
tliis  subject,  for  he  observes  that 

All  myologists  differ  botU  in  their  plates,  descriptions,  and  enumer- 
ations of  the  labial  muscles.  Santoriniis  saw  many  more  than  other  anato- 
mists. Verheyen  added  a  new  risor  muscle.  Winslow  discovered  several. 
*'  So  much  variety,"  says  he,  is  met  within  the  muscles  of  the  lips  in  , 
different  subjects  that  it  is  not  snrprising  that  anatomists  differ  in  tbeir  i 
accounts.  In  some  subjects  portions  of  these  muscles  are  wanting ;  in  some 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distingnish  them ;  in  others  there  ai*e  particular 
ff^iculi  which  are  not  generally  to  be  found."* 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  physiognomy  we  are  able  to 
study  the  racial  And  national  peculiarities  of  the  savage  face  from 
the  numberless  cuts  which  adorn  the  works  on  ethnology.  And 
III  civilization  art  is  the  handmaid  of  science  and  photography  aids 
our  scientific  study  of  the  face  by  its  numberless  "counterfeit  pre- 
sentments "  of  all  classes  of  people,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  ob- 
serve the  labial  forms  of  those  who  are  or  have  been  eminent  in 
the  expression  of  Patriotism  and  Love  of  Home,  the  two  faculties 
whose  signs  lie  adjacent  to  and  just  below  the  lower  Up,  and,  in- 
deed, we  may  say  with  justice,  form  a  |>art  of  it. 

Patriotism,  or  love  of  coimtry,  is  not  altogether  a  trait  of  civi- 
lization, neither  is  it  confined  exclusively  to  the  human  &,milT,  al- 
though it  here  exhibits  its  highest  manifestation.  Various  animals 
exliibit  a  lively  affection  for  their  own  climate  as  well  as  for  their 
own  habitat  within  the  peculiar  zone  which  is  their  birthplace, 
riiis  is  their  form  of  patriotism.  Animals  manifest  a  strong  love 
country  in  many  ways  similar  to  man.  Many  animals  Uiat  are 
arried  away  from  their  native  countries,  and  even  in  a  state  of 
ireedom,  exliibit  intense  homesickness  and  often  die  irom  the 
intensity  of  this  emotion. 

Fiillness  of  the  lip,  as  seen  in  Figs.  25  and  26,  is  the  &cial 
indication  of  love  of  one's  own  country.  It  is  wonderfully  de- 
veloped in  great  orators,  statesmen,  poets,  painters,  rulers,  leaders, 
and  reformers,  as  their  works  testily,  and  is  corroborated  by  their 
physiognomical  structure  of  the  lower  lip.  Some  men  have  this 
portion  of  their  face  concealed  by  a  beard,  hence  one  of  their  chief 


*  Anii&al  Kingdom,  Euiaiiuel  SwedciiborKi  p.  53. 
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facial  beauties  is  liidden ;  but  among  the  innumei-able  persons  who 
have  shown  by  their  deeds,  as  well  as  by  their  words,  their  posses- 
sion of  this  trait,  I  may  mention  the  following,  taken  at  random 
from  portraits  before  me:  Geoi^ge  Washington,  Wm.  E.  Gladstone, 
Emperor  Alexander  II,  of  Russia;  Bismark,  von  Holtke,  Napo- 
leon I,  Lord  Brougham,  Henry  Grattan,  Thackeray,  Thos.  Moore, 
Goethe,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Robert  Burns,  Macaulay,  Count  Cavour, 
Ben.  Franklin,  Frederick  the  Great,  Fitz-Green  Hallcck,  Daniel 
Webster,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Ijamartine,  Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria; 
Ericsson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Harriet  Hosmer,  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  Florence  Nightingale,  Walter  Scott,  Lady  Burdette-Coutts 
Bartlett-Coutts,  Abigail  Adams,  Jolm  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Gerritt 
Smith,  Starr  King,  and  Bjorstjome  Bjornson. 

All  truly  noble  characters  possess  this  trait,  and  in  many  com- 
prehensive philanthropists  it  widens  out,  and  such  minds  regard 
the  entire  world  as  tlieir  country,  and  with  Thomas  Faine  they 
can  truly  say,  "The  world  is  my  country."  This  is  indeed  the 
highest  manifestation  of  patriotism. 

Under  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip,  and  between  the  signs  for 
Love  of  Home,  is  an  indentation  which  differs  in  depth  in  different 
faces.  Should  this  place  not  exhibit  an  indentation,  a  certain 
d^^ree  of  symmetry,  of  beauty,  is  wanting;  and  as  all  physical 
and  ^ial  defects  argue  mental  or  moral  deficiencies,  so  we  shall 
find  that  the  character  whose  face  exhibits  no  indentation  here,  or 
who  shows  a  slight  fullness  instead  of  a  slight  depression,  is  not 
so  richly  endowed  with  good  sense,  true  sympathy  or  sensitiveness, 
as  where  this  part  exhibits  a  normal  indentation.  In  order  that 
the  lower  lip  should  curve,  and  also  that  the  levator  menti  muscle 
in  the  point  of  the  chin  should  roimd,  a  depression  must  neces- 
sarily exist  between  the  two  places.  If  it  does  not.  true  beauty 
and  true  sympathy  are  lacking. 

A  face  to  express  beauty,  strength,  and  fine  character  of  an 
artistic  nature,  must  abound  in  curves,  flexUma,  indentations,  and 
undtilatioiis. 

A  fece  to  express  beauty,  strength,  and  high  character  of  a 
mechanical  or  scientific  cast,  must  exhibit  both  curves  and  angles ; 
but  it  must  disclose  one  curve  in  the  descent  from  the  forehead  to 
the  nose,  and  describe  tioo  curves  In  the  profile  outJine  of  the 
chin, — one  curve  of  the  lower  lip,  the  other  a  curve  of  the  point 
or  lowest  portion  of  the  chin. 

A  handsome  or  well-formed  lower  lip  is  of  unspeakable  physi- 
ognomical value,  as  it  reveals  a  high  grade  of  character  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  as  well  as  being  the  indicator  of  general  refinement. 

If  the  primitive  or  vegetative  &culties  have  become  refined 
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by  ages  of  culture,  this  development  will  be  revealed  in  the  mouth 
and  lips  pre-eminently;  hence  it  follows  that  if  the  lips  exhibit  an 
abnormal  form  or  a  lack  of  development,  the  social,  sympathetic,  and 
domestic  faculties  are  correspondingly  defective.  No  better  proof 
of  this  statement  can  be  had  than  by  reference  to  the  lips  and  mouth 
of  undeveloped,  immature,  criminal,  miserly  or  unsympathetic  per- 
sons, and  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  tfie  most  refined. 

THE  EMBRYONIC  LOWER  LIP. 

The  mouth,  in  the  early  stages  of  embryonic  life,  is  a  rela- 
tively large,  inegularly  shaped  oi>ening  (Fig.  150),  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  space  which  is  afterward  the  region  in  which  the 
facial  features  make  their  appearance.  Later  in  gestation,  the 
development  of  the  body  and  bodily  oi^ns  produces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  facial  features,  for  organ  and  function  develop  or 
appear  simultaneously  with  facial  feature  and  mental  faculty.  The 
figure  quoted  shows  how  exceedingly  low  in  development  the  lips 
are,  while  the  internal  visceral  oi^ns  concerned  in  digestion  are 
as  yet  unperfected.  Tliis  knowledge  is  a  part  of  the  science  of, 
evolution,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  tlie  science  of  physiog- 
nomy, it  throws  a  fiood  of  light  upon  the  signification,  not  only  of 
mental  signs  in  the  face,  but  also  gives  us  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  facial  signs  of  the  visceral  oigans,  which  I 
have  discovered  and  localized. 

I  introduce  the  above  figure  in  order  that  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  evolution  of  the  mouth  and  Ups  may  be  had,  and 
thus  by  following  systematically  the  onward  progre^  of  these  i 
ieatures  to  infancy,  thence  along  up  to  the  highest  development 
possible  to  humanity  as  it  now  exists.    From  this  rich  and  high 
growth  I  propose  to  show  their  retroversion  or  degradation  to 
abnormal,  impoverished  and  criminal  types,  such  as  are  exhibited 
in  the  countenances  of  the  idiotic,  the  feeble-minded,  the  miserly, 
the  unsympathetic  and  oUierwise  defectively  organized  beings,  and, 
vhich  are  the  result  of  long-continued  abuse  or  misuse  of  the| 
bodily  oi^ns  and  functions;  and  as  these  internal  organs  develop j 
progressively  as  the  features  develop,  so  their  degradation  caused] 
by  unhygienic  modes  of  life  is  registered  in  the  face,  for  this  is  the 
dial  or  register  of  what  is  contained  in  the  mind.  Long-continued 
want  of  nourisliing  food  produces  such  impoverish  raent  of  the 
general  system  as  to  mark  its  conditions  upon  tJie  lips,  teeth,  cheeks, 
and  gums;  so,  also,  a  bountiful  supply  of  good,  nourishing  food  for 
generations  makes  its  effects  felt  both .  in  the  intemal  form  and 
action  of  the  alimentary  system,  and  also  stamps  its  effects  upon 
the  external  contour  of  the  body,  and  finally  registers  this  condi- 
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tion  in  the  shape  of  the  mouth  and  hps,  the  external  and  facial 
features  and  organs  of  nutrition  and  of  digestion. 

lu  the  figure  spoken  of  there  are  no  indications  of  lips.  It  is 
only  later  in  emhryonic  life  that  tliese  features  are  evolved,  and  at 
birth  the  normal  infant  exhibits  full,  red,  moist  lips.  The  infantile 
state  being  pre-eminently  the  age  of  alimentation,  its  facial  signs 
would  be  naturally  more  prominent  tlian  any  others;  such  is  the 
case  as  observed  in  well-nourished  infants. 


The  lower  lip  of  all  normal  infants  is  full,  pouting,  rosy,  and 
moist.  If  well  nourished  and  the  digestion  perfect,  this  appear- 
ance continues  to  the  adult  stage,  and  shows  that  tlie  glandular 
system  is  normal  and  creating  warmth,  color,  and  adipose  tissue 


with  which  to  clothe  the  bony  framework  of  the  child.  The  re- 
region  about  the  mouth,  especially  at  its  comers,  is  full,  and  a  soft 
cushion  of  fat  appears  in  which  several  beguiling  little  dimples 
nestle  cosily,  and  S|)eak  only  of  love  and  Jnniffer,  the  two  most 
pressing  demands  alike  of  infant  and  adult, — the  two  great  forces 
which  underlie  life  and  in  their  results  rule  the  world. 

Undeveloped  or  immature  infiints  present  less  labial  develop- 
ment at  birth,  with  not  so  much  beauty  of  form  and  color  as  nor- 
mal infants,  and,  when  the  system  has  become  impoverished  by 
wasting  disease,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  size  and  color,  and  the 
shape  of  the  lips  presents  a  less  beautiful  appearance  than  when 
in  health.    The  distended  mouth  of  a  crying  infant  appears  some- 
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what  hke  the  irregular  opening  of  the  emhryonic  form.  In  laugh- 1 
ing,  the  lips  and  mouth  foiTO  curves  of  beauty,  proving  that  tiie 
latter  act  is  normal ;  the  former  act  not  so  much  so. 

Happiness  and  comfort  are  the  ultimate  aims  of  life ;  laughter 
is  the  normal  expression  of  both;  crying,  the  natural  outlet  for, 
pain  and  suffering.  The  one  creates  strength  and  beauty;  the 
other,  in  excess,  weakness  and  ugliness. 

The  lower  lip  is  the  facial  sign  for  the  glandular  system,  and, 
as  the  chief  office  of  all  glands  is  to  secrete  liquid  material  for  tlie 
upbuilding  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  we  shall,  therefore,  expect 
that  the  lips  of  those  who  live  mainly  upon  Hquid  foods,  or  who  I 
indulge  greatly  in  soups,  sauces,  mUk,  ale,  beer,  lemonade,  etc.,; 
would  disclose  this  propensity.  Observation  of  the  mouth  and  lipsi 
of  those  who  live  mainly  upon  a  liquid  diet  reveals  this  taste  by 
the  large  size  of  the  mouth  and  the  development  of  the  lips,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  lip.  Comparison  of  this  class  of  mouths, 
with  those  who  are  poor  feeders  and  whose  digestion  is  feeble  will  i 
show  us  the  form  and  color  of  the  mouth  and  lips  just  the  reverse; 
of  the  former.  Infants  are  Hquid  feeders,  hence  their  mouths  are| 
relatively  large  and  flexible.  The  intellect  has  not  as  yet  attained 
sufficient  power  to  shape  it  into  int-elligcnt  expressions,  but  when  thei 
child  begins  to  talk  and  think  the  lips  and  mouth  assume  more  intel- 
ligent forms,  and  after  the  diet  changes  fVom  a  liquid  to  solid  nutri- 
ment the  shape  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  comers  of  the  mouth  change 
mateiially,  the  globose  form  of  the  uifaut*s  cheeks  is  changed  to  a 
more  artistic  curve,  and  the  lips  are  not  so  pouting. 

The  lower  lip  has  many  uses  besides  those  of  mastication, 
tasting,  and  articulation.  Its  changes  in  form  and  color  denote 
pathological  conditions  of  great  service  to  the  physician  in  detect- 
ing and  diagnosing  certain  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  etc.  Its  size] 
and  color  in  the  healthy  subject  announce  power  in  the  directioni 
of  digestion,  and  so  we  come  to  consider  the  gustatory  hp.  '[ 

THE  GUSTATORY  UP, 

The  sort  of  lower  lip  which  detects  flavors  and  enjoy^ 
drinking  and  eating  is  full,  protrusive; 
red,  and  moist.  The  line  of  closure  wiH 
be  of  varying  form  according  to  the 
character  of  the  subject.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  lai-gest  eaters  have  thd 
largest  mouths  and  the  fullest  lips: 
Negroes  make  good  cooks,  and  are  good 
judges  of  flavors,  and  posses  lai^ 
mouths  and  lips.    Individuals  with  small  mouths  (if  the  hps  are  full 
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and  red)  have  considerable  gustatory  power  and  excellent  diges- 
tion, as  the  lower  lip  is  the  facial  sign  for  glandular  action,  as 
well  as  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  flow  from  a  well- 
nourished  organization.  We  have  seen  formerly  that  an  organism 
full  of  rich,  warm  blood  and  juices,  and  supplied  with  strong 
fibres  and  warm  tissues,  is  more  actively  helpful,  sympathetic,  and 
sociable  than  one  whose  body  is  wanting  in  blood,  color,  warmth, 
and  strength.  We  shall  expect  to  find,  then,  that  tliose  who  dis- 
close the  facial  sign  large  for  the  glandxdar  system  will  exhibit  more 
sociability,  more  linguistic  taste  and  capacity,  hence  greater  desire 
for  associating  with  others  at  meal-times  and  in  social  converse. 

This  combination  of  traits  would  naturally  have  their  signs 
registered  in  the  face  and  upon  features  devoted  to  their  exercise, 
viz.,  upon  the  mouth  and  lips ;  hence  it  will  now  be  in  order  to 
investigate  the  "sociable  lip." 

THE  SOCIABLE  LIP. 

This  lip,  by  its  size,  color,  texture,  and  moisture,  tells  us  of 
flie  internal  alimentary  condition. 

A  vei-y  full  and  red  lower  lip  of  coarse  quality  discloses  a  great 
eater  and  talker  (if  the  mouth  be  large).   If  the  quality  or  texture 
of  the  skin  be  fine,  witli  this  appearance,  sym- 
pathy, generosity,  and  sociability  will  be  pres-  | 
ent,  and  the  language  chaste  and  refined. 

There  is  a  nice  distinction  to  be  made 
between  sociability  and  friendliness.  Examina- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  some  shows  them  to  be 
of  a  chatty,  talkative  disposition,  yet  laclting  in 
the  active  offices  of  friendship.  Tliis  class  wnSiii'piTT. 
will  disclose  a  full  lower  lip,  usually  a  well- 
devdoped  upper  lip,  but  with  flat  upper  cheeks  where  the 
Bign  for  Friendship  is  situated ;  while  others  will  exhibit  both 
sociable  traits  and  an  active,  friendly  spirit.  The  latter  are  char- 
acterized by  both  a  full,  rounding,  red  lower  lip,  and  a  full  upper 
cheek,  the  signs  for  Ijanguage  and  Friendship.  It  is  by  under- 
standing the  development  of  the  several  facial  signs  wJiich  renders 
the  knowledge  of  individual  peculiarities  so  easy  of  comprehension. 

THE  LINGUISTIC  LOWER  LIP. 

The  lip  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  normal  form 
and  size,  if  of  fine  quality  and  of  briijlit,  healthy  color,  is  the 
best  adapted  to  language.  All  great  orators  and  actors,  as  well 
as  brilliant  conversationists,  exhibit  well-formed  and  well-propor- 
tioned lips  of  a  normal  color,  thus  showing  the  ^c^i^'it|,pf  tl^yJsgte 
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and  juices  of  tlie  body.  This  activity  gives  warmth,  fervor,  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  language,  and  thus  the  speaker  is  able  to  impress 
his  hearers  more  forcibly  than  he  who  speaks 
in  a  weak,  &ltering,  hesitating,  lackadaisical 
manner. 

The  linguistic  lip  is  well  curved,  firm  in 
appearance, — tliat  is  to  say,  not  flaccid  or 
loose, — of  a  bright-red  color,  and  the  mouth 
relatively  wide. 

The  linguistic  lip  and  the  sympathetic  lip 
are  somewhat  similar  in  shape,  for  '^out  of 
the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
and  a  sympathetic  person  will  be  often  prompted  to  eloquence  in 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  suifering.  No  one  can  succeed  as  a 
pleader  or  persuader  whose  lips  arc  thin,  pallid,  dry,  and  ill-shapen; 
such  a  one  will  not  succeed  as  a  lawyer,  minister,  auctioneer,  or 
book-canvasser. 


Fig.  163. 
Db  WITT  TALMAGE. 
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THE  WITTY  LOWER  LIP. 

This  form  of  lip  shows  a  depression  through  the  centre.  It 
is  an  unfailing  indication  of  wit  and  mirth. 

Lips  too  large  cannot  enunciate  clearly  J|; 
and  concisely,  hence  the  tones  are  thick  and 
blubbering,  like  "Bruddcr  Bones,"  of  the 
negro  minstrels.  Lips  which  are  too  thin 
are  too  weak  to  produce  strong  tones,  and 
so  emit  faint  and  sharp  notes,  which  fail  to 
command  respet^t.  A  voice  which  is  rich, 
full,  and  clear  always  commands  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  of  the  listener. 

Good  orators,  actors,  and  singers  not  only  exhibit  full' 
lips,  but  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  mouth  are  well  developed;  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  below  the  lower  Up  at  its  sides,  where  the 
signs  for  Patriotism  and  Love  of  Home  are  situated.  The  centre' 
of  the  upper  lip  is  also  full  at  the  sign  for  Amativeness,  and  these 
traits  in  their  combined  power  yield  to  the  speaker  a  rich  endow-; 
ment  of  sentimental  emotion,  wliich,  when  portrayed  by  the  actor 
or  orator,  never  fail  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  audience  to  thei 
highest  and  most  spontaneous  enthusiasm. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  OR  SYMPATHETIC  LOWER  LIP,  ^ 

There  are  so  many  forms  of  the  benevolent  or  sympathetid 
lip  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  more  than  those  mosl 
commonly  observed.    Sympathy  may  always  be  predicated  wheel 
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the  lower  lip  presents  a  normal  fullness,  normal  color,  and  is  moist, 
or  has  a  fresh  appearance.    A  lower  lip  which  is  congeuitally  thin, 
pallid,  and  dry  betokens  a  want  of  sympathy  through  lack  of 
bodily  vigor  and  power.    Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  finely 
organized  persons — those  in  whom  the 
brain  system   is  dominant — will  exhibit  i 
relatively  less  size  of  the  lip^  but  more     k         "uj^^f^  iJ 
})Ower,  by  virtue  of  quality  or  fineness  and  ^m^^^^^Mmf 
keenness  of  organization  and  sensation.  ^^K^ 
Many  of  the  latter  class  possess  far  more  ^^fc^i^ 
sympathy  and  benevolence  than  a  big-     Yvk.  i»-wilberforce. 
Hpped  negro,  or  a  coarse,  burly,  thick-lipped 

gonnand.  The  mental  class  show  their  benevolence  in  a  mental 
manner  by  wise  plans  and  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  large 
numbers  of  the  needy,  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  general 
signs  for  the  brain  system. 

The  general  form  of  this  lip  is  elliptical  in  its  outward  curve, 
and  slightly  arched  from  corner  to  comer.  The  reader  will  observe 
more  and  more  as  he  progresses  in  the  study  of  the  face  that  arches 
and  curves  in  the  facial  features  indicate  activity,  health,  and 
beauty;  the  lack  of  them  relatively  less  health,  activity,  and 
beauty.  Exaggerations  of  the  normal  size  denote  either  coarseness, 
stupidity,  or  lack  of  activity,  and  consequently  less  beauty. 

If  the  lower  lip  is  exceedingly  protrusive  and  the  quality  of 
the  skin  coarse,  there  will  be  less  sympathy  and  benevolence,  and 
more  of  selfishness,  gluttony,  and  sensuality,  together  with  a  great 
capacity  for  "gab,"  instead  of  reasonable  conversation. 

Where  the  texture  of  the  skin  is  tine  and  the  lower  lip  very 
fillip  a  great  deal  of  generous  feeling  will  be  manifested.  This 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  size  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  law  of 
corai>ensation.  Usually  where  these  appearances  are  noted  we 
shall  find  a  deficiency  in  the  structure  of  the  chiv.,  which  is  in  such 
cases  very  receding,  thus  indicating  a  want  of  firmness;  or  it 
may  be  narrow,  showing  lack  of  justice;  or  it  may  be  both  short 
and  narrow,  denoting  absence  of  both  these  faculties.  The  very 
full  under  lip  is  nsnally  associated  with  a  small  or  receding  chin. 
A  normally-shaped  chin  needs  no  counterbalancing  effect  of  undue 
benevolence,  for  a  balanced  justice  and  conscientiousness  will  see 
that  whatever  is  due  to  others  shall  be  meted  out  to  them.  Still, 
I  have  known  many  lovely  characters  who  exhibited  this  unbal- 
anced form  of  lip;  they  were  very  kind  and  generous,  but  not 
firm,  persevering,  nor  severely  strict  in  their  demands  for  justice. 
Their  moral  conduct  came  from  the  strength  of  their  other  faculties, 
and  from  tlie  warmth  of  their  affections.    It  is  in  these  W»Y§  Jij»t 
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Nature  endeavors  to  level  up  or  balance  each  character  which  is 
possessed  of  faculties  which  are  excessively  strong  or  excessively 
weak. 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  sympathetic  feeling,  and  it  is 
manifested  in  a  rariety  of  ways.  Some  feel  and  do  lor  others; 
some  sympathize  and  give  of  their  means;  while  others  talk,  plan, 
and  ivrite  for  the  distressed,  or  use  their  influence  and  position  to 
assist  the  needy.  Another  class  become  missionaries,  and  endeavor 
to  save  souls.  Still  another  class  become  socialists,  and  strive  to 
save  bodies.  Others  look  entirely  to  mental  improvement,  and  thus 
this  feeling  fortunately  shows  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  human 
needs.  The  signs  of  character  in  combination  with  each  individual 
lip  will  show  whether  sympathy,  generosity,  benevolence,  or  philan- 
thropy will  be  manifested,  for  all  these  are  different  phases  of  the 
same  faculty. 

The  lower  lip,  which  presents  the  most  normal  form  of  sym- 
pathy, is  also  the  best  for  conversation  and  oratory. 

THE  SECRETIVE  LOWER  LIP. 

Secretiveness  has  its  signs  in  both  lips,  as  well  as  in  the  shape 
of  the  line  of  closure  of  the  mouth.    The  signs  of  concealment  in 
the  lower  lip  are  known  by  thinness  and  sometimes 
dryness  of  the  red  part,  which  is  concealed  from 
view  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

Small  mouths,  with  thin,  pallid  lips  are  ex- 
tremely uncommunicative.  When  we  reflect  that 
AcoN>acT.  the  lips  and  mouth  are  used  for  many  purposes, 
we  can  easily  understand  why  a  defectively  con- 
structed lip  indicates  a  lack  of  linguistic  and  otlier  capacities.  The 
mouth  and  lips  assist  gustatory  taste,  singing,  talking,  whistling, 
crying,  la\igliing,  chirping,  groaning,  shouting,  playing  upon 
musical  instruments,  and  often  are  used  as  a  prehensile  implement 
to  grasp  and  hold  on  to  objects.  From  this  exhibit  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  lips,  we  can  estimate  to  a  nice  degree  how 
much  power  and  variety  of  movement  inheres  in  a  well-developetl 
pair  of  lips,  and  also  how  much  less  expression  in  many  directions 
one  is  capable  of  whose  lips  are  lacking  in  normal  development. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  oyster  in  one  respect  knows  more  than 
man — it  knows  when  to  shut  up.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
evident  that,  unlike  the  man,  it  does  not  always  know  when  to  open 
its  mouth,  else  it  would  not  be  so  often  devoured  by  its  aquatic 
enemies,  which  are  lying  in  wait  for  just  this  injudicious  act  on 
the  part  of  the  oyster. 

Nature  has  been  extremely  kind  to  ({efecti^l^  ^^nized  or 
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nnbalanced  beings  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  cases  the  law  of 
compensation;  for  when  we  find  a  very  uncommonly  defective 
person, — one  who  is  wanting  either  in  mental,  moral,  or  practical 
power, — we  observe  that  the  law  of  compensation  steps  in  to  his 
aid  and  shuts  the  mouth  tightly,  and  such  beings  are  very  chary 
of  opening  the  mouth  to  discuss  any  subject  which  may  be  under 
consideration  in  their  presence,  (or  should  they,  like  the  oyster, 
unguardedly  open  their  mouth,  their  lack  of  logic,  or  reason,  or 
truth,  or  common  sense  would  be  at  once  apparent;  hence,  the 
meaning  of  large  Secretiveness  is  self-explanatory — there  is  some- 
thing to  hide. 

The  form  of  the  secretive  lower  lip  is  various,  depending 
upon  the  general  corporeal  development  observed  in  each  subject. 
Sometimes  the  Une  of  closure  forms  an  arched  shape,  thus: 
In  others  it  is  just  a  simple  horizontal  cleft,  as  if  cut  with  a  knife. 

The  lips  of  secretive  people  are  usually  firm,  and  seem  held 
in  constraint  by  the  force  of  the  will.  This  is  really  true,  for  such 
persons  are  constantly  on  gxiard^  and  when  under  any  powerful 
emotion  they  give  way  to  speech  they  will  make  the  most  astound- 
ing disclosures,  such  as  no  well-balanced  judicious  mind  would 
ever  communicate. 

Secretive  people  are  very  fond  of  knowing  other  people's 
a^rs,  and  will  listen  with  avidity  to  all  that  is  said;  sometimes 
even  getting  in  close  proximity  to  the  key-hole  in  their  greed  for 
knowledge,  and  when  they  are  seized  with  a  gushing  impulse  they 
are  quite  as  apt  to  reveal  the  affairs  of  others  as  well  as  their  own. 

Those  who  have  cultivated  Secretiveness  for  a  number  of 
years  shut  the  mouth  closely,  and  shut  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
red  of  the  upper  lip,  and  sometimes  nearly  all  of  the  red  of  the 
under  lip,  which  is  revealed  when  tlie  mouth  is  opened. 

There  are  other  facial  signs  of  Secretiveness;  these  will  be 
tieated  in  their  proper  oi'der. 

THE  CRIMINAL  LOWER  LIP. 

The  lower  lip  of  congenital  criminals  is  almost  always  dis- 

proportionally  small  and  thin,  or  else  greatly  exaggerated  in  size. 
Oiten  the  two  lips  are  unequal  in  size  and  the  line  of  closure 
irregular,  crooked  on  one  side,  or  raised  up  or  lowered  at  one 
corner,  or  by  some  irregular  or  ugly  shape  testify  to  their  departure 
from  a  normal  form. 

In  some  cases  the  upper  lip  is  thin  and  pallid,  and  seems 
drawn  to  the  lower  one  as  if  by  a  cord;  the  sympathetic  traits 
are  absent,  and  the  faculty  of  Benevolence  will  be  wanting. 

A  lower  Up  which  describes  a  bias  form — that  is,  one  which 
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rises  upward  at  one  side  from  the  centre,  while  the  other  side 
remains  straight  or  horizontal — is  false,  untruthful,  prevaricating, 
and  unreliable ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  congenital. 

Criminals  usually  show  tlieir  depravity  most  in  the  mouth 
and  eyes.  These  features  are  mobile  and  flexible  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  can  be  greatly  changed  from  tlieir  normal  form,  as 
we  often  observe  in  tlie  countenances  about  us.  Congenita 
crookedness  of  these  two  features  argues  crookedness  in  speech, 
inasmuch  as  these  are  the  facial  signs  of  Language,  and  both 
dependent  upon  the  muscular  system  mainly  for  their  power  to 
perform  movements,  Now,  one  may  be  perfectly  honest  in  regard 
to  the  ymymont  of  just  dues  (if  his  bones  be  straight  and  square  he 
will  be  inclined  to  this  principle),  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  his  eyes 
are  crooked,  one  looking  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in  another 
direction,  or  his  mouth  awry,  he  will  be  inclined  to  falsify  and 
misrepresent  the  truth,  even  when  the  truth  would  serve  him 
better. 

All  crookedness  of  the  muscles  indicates  either  crookedness 
of  the  language  or  lack  of  sexual  morality.  The  lower  joint  of 
the  leg  of  a  natural  rake  is  often  observed  to  be  crooked,  and  this 
appeamnce  of  this  limb  is  an  unfailing  indication  of  licentiousness 
or  unbridled  passion.  The  law  of  "Skewism"  or  "  Sinistrality" 
throws  out  its  warning  signals  upon  various  parts  of  the  fa(^  and 
body.  Even  the  crooked  position  of  the  ieet,  or  the  shoulders,  if 
sloped  too  narrowly,  announce  the  crooked  or  slippery  nature  of 
those  thus  characterized ;  and  thus  Nature,  provident  mother  that 
she  is,  forewarns  us,  by  these  danger-signals,  of  the  presence  of 
immorality,  and  in  this  manner  attempts  to  guard  her  children 
from  the  sin  of  reproducing  progeny  from  such  defective 
types. 

The  laws  of  Form,  when  applied  to  every  part  and  feature  of 
the  human  being,  will  unfold  the  entire  character,  and  we  shall  be 
able  by  tliis  test  to  know  in  just  what  manner  or  method  a  man 
thinks;  for,  says  one  of  the  greatest  of  artists: — 

A  man  generally  thinks  according  to  liis  formation,  and  not  only  does 
he  think  according  to  his  formation,  but  he  acts  and  works  in  accoxdance 

therewith. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Form,  together  with  the  inherent 
meaning  of  tlie  geometric  elements  of  Form  as  appUed  to  the  human 
face  and  body,  will  enable  young  people  to  avoid  intermarriage  with 
crooked,  criminal,  weak,  and  defectively-organized  beings.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  scientific  selection  will  supplant  the  slower  and 
less  certain  method  of  "natural  selection,"  the  method  now  par- 
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sued  by  the  law  of  evolution  in  the  attempt  to  carry  forward  the 
race  to  physical,  moral,  and  mental  perloctioa. 

A  flaccid,  loose,  flabby  lower  lip  is  also  a  sig^  of  weakness, 
and  denotes  both  a  lack  of  gustatory  taste  and  deficient  linguistic 
ability;  if  it  be  pale  as  well  as  flaccid,  a  dysi>eptic  or  consumptive 
tend^cy  may  be  inferred.  Lavater  observes  of  this  condition, 
that 

A  perfect  agreement  may  be  observed  between  the  lips  and  the  char- 
acter; whether  they  be  firm  or  soft  and  flexible,  the  character  is  always  of 
an  analogous  description.* 

Lips  that  jerk,  twitch,  or  quiver,  or  that  are  tremulous  (when 
they  are  not  the  effects  of  nervous  shock)  are  signs  of  either  imbe- 
cility, weak-mindedness,  debaucliery,  or  criminal  tendencies.  All 
these  phenomena  are  tlie  reverse  of  the  normal  condition,  and  when 
a  feature  is  precisely  opposite  to  what  is  normal  it  has  its  origin 
in  weakness  or  criminality,  or  both. 


THE  UNDEVELOPED  LOWER  LIP. 


There  are  many  diverse  forms  of  undevelopment  of  the  lower 
lip,  each  of  which  signifies  a  certain  sort  of  deficiency  either  in 
sympathy,  gustatory  power,  or  vocality. 

A  thin,  flat,  dry,  pallid  lower  lip,  with  a  disproportionally 
small  mouth,  signifies  relative  lack  of  (Ugestive  capacity,  together 
with  absence  of  the  sense  of  flavor,  taste, 
etc.,  also  relatively  feeble  linguistic  powers 
with  small  amount  of  sympathetic  feeling. 
If  the  lower  lip  be  thin,  flat,  and  red,  and 
the  mouth  of  normal  width,  the  gusta^ 
tory  capacity  will  be  greater  than  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  sympathies  more 
active.  Many  misers  and  hermits  exhibit 
undeveloped  lips,  thus  sliowing  the  ab- 
sence of  those  beautiful  domestic  traits 
tlie  possession  of  which  lead  men  and 
women  to  desire  femily  and  friendly 
associations.  When  a  character  shows 
by  the  impoverishment  of  his  lips  that  he  is  deficient  in  benevolence 
or  sympathy,  love  of  home,  of  country,  of  children,  and  of  the 
opposite  sex,  he  is  poor  indeed,  and  does  well  to  hide  himself  away 
in  hut  or  cave.  His  company  could  benefit  no  one,  and  probably 
he  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  the  society  of  others.  Such 
beings  instinctively  feel  their  deficiencies,  and,  like  some  sick 
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animals,  they  withdraw  themselves  from  the  society  of  those  to 
whom  they  would  be  only  a  nuisance. 

There  are  many  grades  of  undevelopmenl  shown  in  the  lower 
lip,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  lacking  in  size,  color,  form,  and 
moisture  will  the  character  be  wanting  in  some  one  or  more  of 
the  traits  whose  signs  are  situated  ujion  and  about  the  region  of 
the  lower  lip.  In  some,  the  Hp  is  observed  to  be  habitually  dry. 
This  peculiarity  indicates  a  close-fisted  character;  one  whose  heart 
will  never  run  away  with  his  liead. 

Moisture  of  the  lips  denotes  activity  of  the  glands,  which  are 
the  sustaining  powers  of  the  domestic  emotions.  Accidental  dry- 
ness of  the  lower  lip  denotes  some  i)athological  disturbance  of  the 
glandular  system;  so,  also,  does  change  of  color.  Physicians 
understand  the  significance  of  labial  changes  and  are  influenced 
by  them  in  their  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  various  diseases. 

When  both  lips  are  undeveloped,  there  is  very  little  red  color 
in  the  lips  and  the  mouth  seems  like  a  mere  gash,  whose  lipless 
line  makes  it  appear  like  the  mere  opening  for  a  receptacle  for 
food.  This  form  is  a  reversion  to  low  animal  types,  and  resembles 
the  fish  mouth  in  its  line  of  closure.  The  mouths  of  many  species 
of  deer  present  this  form  also,  and  these  creatures  are  singularly 
silent^  rarely  uttering  a  sound,  except  when  in  great  pain. 

The  absence  of  tlic  curved  form  in  lips  shows  lack  of  power, — 
vocal  and  gustatory, — as  well  in  animals  as  in  man.  Herbivorous 
animals  have  relatively  less  labial  development  than  the  carnivor- 
ous classes,  whose  appetites  are  stronger  and  who  are  more  iwisy 
in  the  demonstration  of  their  emotions.  Ck)ntrast  the  hps  of  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  the  horse,  and  deer  with  those  of  the  cat,  the 
bull-dog,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  and  their  facial  differences  will  be 
as  perceptible  as  are  the  traits  whose  signs  are  registered  in 
the  lips. 


Lavater  gives  as  one  sign  of  stupidity  the  projection  of  the 
under  lip,  which  measures  one-half  the  width  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  also  one  sign  of  avarice. 

All  projections  forward  of  the  line  of  closure  of  the  under  lip, 
beyond  a  normal  fullness,  are  indicative  of  disagreeable  traite. 
Projections  forward  of  the  upper  lip,  beyond  a  line  dropped  perpen- 
dicularly by  the  side  of  the  nose,  although  they  may  reveal  a  want 
of  balanced  character,  are  more  favorable  to  character  than  the 
excessive  projections  of  the  under  lip.  In  many  cases  where  the 
entire  upper  lip  has  a  forward  direction,  commencing  at  the  under 
part  of  the  nose,  there  is  a  positive  degree  of  kindly  generosity  or 
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active  sympathy;  but  this  formation,  and  its  accompanying  char* 
acteristic,  is  the  compensation  for  some  defect  which  the  observer 
must  decipher,  as  the  defect  varies  in  different  persons.  In  some 
it  shows  by  a  want  of  normal  practicahty;  in  others,  absence  of  a 
large  degree  of  the  moral  sense,  or  a  lack  of  reasoning  power,  etc. 
The  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  each  individual  case. 

In  reading  the  meanings  revealed  by  the  form  of  the  lips,  wc 
must  bear  in  mind  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lavater,  that  "All  dis- 
proportion between  the  upper  and  lower*  lips  k  a  sign  of  folly  or 
wickedness."  Now,  Lavater  did  not  bring  science  to  his  aid;  else 
he  would  have  modified  this  statement  somewhat  and  softened  the 
terms,  for  a  man  may  possess  a  disproportioned  upper  Up  without 
being  either  greatly  wicked  or  extremely  foolish.  Tliat  he  will 
exhibit  some  defective  faculty  and  function  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  I  am  certain,  and  this  defect,  together  with  its  compensatory 
trait  of  kindly-generosity,  are  both  revealed  by  tliis  form  of  lip. 

If  the  projection  of  the  upper  lip  exceeds  a  certain  degree,  it 
is  termed  "  prognathous,"  and  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  low  grade 
of  evolution,  as  observed  in  savage  tribes,  the  Ethiopian,  for  ex- 
ample. If  the  under  lip  assume  a  prognathous  form,  it  also  reveals 
undeveloped  character.  When  both  lips  are  extremely  full  with- 
out being  prognathous,  and  the  quality  coarse,  they  are  evidences 
of  coarseness,  gross  alimontiveness,  sensuality,  and  mental  dullness, 
and  exhibit  the  acme  of  powerful  animality;  but  if  the  quality  is 
of  an  average  fine  degree,  the  indications  will  be  softened  to 
epicureanism  and  great  sociality,  and  disposition  to  loquacity  or 
fluent  conversation. 


THE  DESTRUCTIVE  LOWER  LIP. 

A  mouth  whose  lower  lip  curves  downward  or  outward,  just 
where  the  canine  teeth  are  situated,  denotes  destructive  and  cruel 
tendencies.  This  form  of  lip  is  seen 
in  the  lower  Hp  of  cruel  and  ferocious 
camirorous  animals,  notably  in  the 
lip  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther, 
and  the  cat.  It  is  always  associated 
with  an  unfeeling  disposition,  partic- 
ularly if  the  eyes  he  very  light. 

I  have  observed  this  form  in 
several  intellectual  persons.  In  these 
the  destructive  tendency  was  shown 
by  sarcasm,  invective,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  combat  and  oppose  the  theories  advanced  by  others  in 
debate  and  by  writings.    In  others  it  may  ^ 
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tendency  to  destroy  clothing,  funiiture,  etc.,  by  violent  and  im- 
proper use  of  them.  This  Up  always  shows  a  good  degree  of 
bright  color,  and  the  canine  teeth  are  well  set  out,  so  as  to  give  a 
sort  of  comer  or  squared  look  to  the  sides  of  the  lower  lip.  The 
mouth  of  the  bull-dog  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  this  peculiar 
formation. 

The  mouths  of  sheep,  and  other  graminivorous  animals,  are 
just  the  reverse  of  the  former.  The  canine  teeth  in  these  classes 
incline  inward,  and  the  jaw  curves  at  this  ^)oint,  instead  of  squar- 
ing, as  is  the  case  with  the  carnivorous  animais  and  destructive 
people.  In  conversation  and  in  laughter  this  peculiarity  of  feature 
is  most  apparent,  but  is  not  always  conspicuous  when  the  mouth  w 
closed. 

THE  UPPER  LIP. 

The  upper  jaw  being  a  comparatively  passive  feature,  and  the 
lower  jaw  a  most  active  and  flexible  one,  it  is  evident  that  the 
lower  lip  woidd  express  more  active  passions  than  its  fellow.  The 
muscles  wliich  assist  the  lower  lip  in  its  movements  enable  it  to  do 
a  variety  of  things  of  which  the  upper  lip  is  incapable.  It  is 
true  that  the  upper  lip  has  a  superior  muscular  attachment,  but 
the  lower  lip,  by  its  attachment  to  the  more  freely-moving  lower 
jaw,  possesses  more  mobility.  It  is  thus  able  to  express  more 
active  sentiments  and  passions,  and  to  make  more  energetic  move- 
ments than  the  upper  jaw. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  LIP. 

To  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  upper  lip  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts  (Fig.  169).  The  sign  for  the  faculty  of  Amativeness 
is  situated  in  the  centre,  while  the  two  signs  for  Love  of  Young 
are  placed  on  either  side  of  Amativeness. 
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The  upper  lip  may  also  be  divided  horizontally  into  two  parts 
(Fig.  170),  viz.,  the  red-colored  portion  and  the  part  which  lies 
above  the  colored  portion,  and  which  reaches  to  tlie  nostrils. 
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The  colored  part  is  sensitive,  and  well  supplied  with  nerves 
and  glandular  tissue.  It  is  also  moved  by  a  portion  of  the  <y)'hicvr 
laris  oris,  a  muscle  which  is  circular  and  extends  all  around  the 
mouth.  ■ 

The  signs  for  Amativeness  and  Love  of  Young  are  located  in 
the  colored  portion  of  the  upper  lip;  Mirthfuluess  is  indicated 
by  the  upward  curve  of  its  comers;  while  Self-esteem  and 
Modesty  have  very  decided  facial  signs  in  tliis  feature.  It  is  thus 
shown  how  important  a  factor  in  physiognomy  is  a  well-developed 
upper  lip. 

Now  if  this  feature  be  thin,  pallid,  and  constricted  in  appear- 
ance, these  two  beautiful  domestic  laculties  are  relatively  weak ; 
not  only  are  the  sentiments  of  Amativeness  and  Love  of  Offering 
lacking,  but  these  deficiencies  point  to  physical  defects  of  the  re- 
lated physiological  organs,  viz.,  of  the  generative  capacity,  and  of 
the  glandular  tissues  connected  with  the  function  of  lactation.  A 
want  of  development  of  the  features  of  the  face  always  refers  to 
and  is  the  index  of  impoverished  conditions  of  internal  organs  and 


functions.  As  narrow  nostrils  denote  small  or  weak  lungs,  so  a 
thin,  upper  lip  announces  defective  or  weak  conditions  of  the  re- 
productive forces  of  the  body. 

The  noimal  2>osiUon,  A,  of  the  upper  lip  is  perpendicular, 
while  the  convex  or  outward  curving  of  the  middle  portion,  B,  is 
an  exaggeration  of  the  projier  position.  This  last  form  is  observed 
in  great  egotists,  braggarts,  and  "blowhards." 

All  variations  in  the  form  of  the  white  portion  of  the  upper 
lip  relate  to  Self-esteem  or  an  absence  of  it— to  great  self-hood, 
self-feeling,  independence,  dignity,  egotism,  or  to  its  opposite,  ex- 
cessive imitation,  and  a  lack  of  dignity  and  independence  and  cor- 
responding demand  for  the  approval  of  others. 


In  the  human  embryo,  in  its  early  stages,  the  mouth  is  lipless 
(see  Fig.  150,  this  chapter),  and  the  places  where  lips  eventually 
evolve  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  perfected  lips  of  the  normal 
human  being,  nor  do  they  prefigure  such  development.  (^yf^Sliy 


A 


B 
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in  the  latest  stages  of  prenatal  life  that  the  lips  are  perfected  as 
we  find  them  at  birth.  The  mouth  and  its  accessories  develop 
pari  passu  with  the  development  of  the  visceral  and  other  intemiU 
organs. 

As  the  evolution  of  the  digestive  organs  progresses  the  mouth, 
lips,  and  cheeks  assume  a  more  complete  form,  until  at  birth  the 
physiognomy  reveals  by  its  appearance  the  condition  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus.  If  the  lips  and  mouth  are  normal  in  size  and 
shape  the  digestive  function  is  also  normal. 

The  foregoing  statement  teaches  why  undeveloped  lips  are  the 
indications  of  undeveloped  visceral  organs. 

An  embryonic  upper  lip  in  its  early  stages  is  characterized  bv 
thinness  and  is  destitute  of  color.  The  mouth  is  a  mere  hole,  and 
the  lips  have  no  resemblance  to  human  lips,  nor  indeed  do  they 
resemble  the  lips  of  an  animal ;  they  are  expressionless  and  barely 
rudimentary.  Now,  the  nearer  the  approach  of  adult  lips  to  this 
form,  the  closer  is  the  resemblance  to  rudimentary  lips  and  their 
allied  signification — un development.  In  the  lips  and  mouth  are 
situated  the  signs  for  the  primitive  functions,  viz.,  digestion  and 
reproduction  ;  hence  the  appearances  noted  in  these  features  stand 
indicative  of  these  two  functions  and  tlieir  associated  sentiments. 

The  upper  lip  tells  us  of  the  condition  and  development  of 
the  reproductive  system  ;  the  lower  lip,  of  the  state  of  the  glandular 
system ;  and  both  together  announce  the  degree  of  amative  senti- 
ment and  sympathetic  feeling  to  be  found  in  the  character. 

We  kiss  with  love  and  Icindness^  for  the  placing  of  the  two 
hps  against  those  of  the  beloved  object  is  a  spontaneous  act  of 
affection,  the  natural  language  of  both  passion  and  sympathy; 
for  kisses,  by  their  spontaneity  and  warmth,  indicate  sexual  or 
benevolent  feeling,  and  these  feelings  depend  for  their  expression 
upon  the  strength  of  the  organs,  to  which  they  are  physiologically 
related. 

When  one  is  excited  by  emotions  of  sympathy  or  amativeness 
it  never  occurs  to  one  to  pat  the  head  of  the  beloved  object  with 
the  hand ;  the  kiss  upon  the  lips  is  the  true  language  of  /ore,  and 
although  caressing  is  also  one  expression  of  love  it  is  a  secondary 
sign  and  subordinate  to  the  kiss  upon  the  lips. 

THE  UNDEVELOPED  UPPER  UP. 

Those  upper  lips  which  are  thin,  flat,  and  white  down  to  the 
line  of  closure  of  the  mouth  are  to  a  certain  degree  undeveloped. 
Such  mouths  betoken  a  great  deficiency  of  Amativeness  and  Love 
of  Young;  hence  a  lack  of  procreative  energy  and  sympathy  for 
children,  and  in  this  case  the  individual  ^w,m^  b^'SdB^f^  ^'^^ 
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attract  either  the  opposite  sex  or  children.    It  is  true,  if  the  sub* 

ject  possess  an  agreeable  disposition  and  fine  mental  gifts,  he  or 
she  may  attract  those  wlio  value  these  qualities  above  mere  physi- 
cal graces,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  never  be  as  popular  with 
the  majority  of  the  opposite  sex  as  a  more  magnetic  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  each  mental  faculty  has  a  physical  base 
from  which  it  derives  support,  and  from  the  large 
development  of  which  it  is  able  to  give  out  an 
aura  or  force  quite  perceptible  to  those  who  come 
under  its  influence. 

There  is  no  faculty  of  the  human  mind  that 
exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  others  than 
Amativencss ;  no  faculty  which  gives  out  a  stronger 
magnetism  ;  none  that  are  both  more  attractive 
and  more  repulsive.  Now,  as  the  procreative  finiction  is  the  base 
of  creative  talent  we  will  not  find  with  the  undeveloped  ppper  lip 
much  originality  unless  the  brain  system  is  large  and  of  fine  quality 
and  of  a  suitable  form  for  mental  efforts.  In  this  case  it  will  take 
a  philosophic  turn  and  not  a  mechanical  or  artistic  one,  for  these 
professions  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  muscle,  and  a  thin,  defect- 
ive upper  lip  discloses  a  defect  of  muscular  and  glandular  tissues. 

Where  the  upper  lip  is  very  thin  and  colorless,  and  the  mouth 
small,  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  system  is  always  faulty 
and  wanting  in  ^lower.  Females  with  such  a  lip  and  mouth  are 
]K)orlT  adapted  to  wifehood  or  maternity ;  while  men  with  such  a 
ibrmation  of  the  mouth  and  lip  will  scarcely  make  a  devoted, 
enthusiastic,  marital  comi>anion. 

THE  PHILOPROGENITITE  UPPER  LIP. 

This  long  and  awkward  word  is  meant  to  express  "love  of 
young,"  and  as  we  have  no  better  word  in  our  language  to  express 
tiiis  sentiment  in  a  single  word  I  am  obliged  to  use  it.  The  upper 
lip  which  reveals  a  fine  degree  of  this  lovely  domestic  trait  is 
known  by  the  downward  droop  at  either  side 
of  the  centre  of  the  lip.  It  adjoins  the  sign 
for  Amativeness  and  lies  next  to  Mirthfulness, 
its  natural  and  necessary  associate. 

There  are  many  dcfjrees  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, some  lips  exliibiting  delicacy  of  develop- 
ment ;  others  disclose  an  upper  lip  resembling 
the  lip  of  the  St.  Bernard  dog,  the  mastiff,  and  retriever.  These 
all  have  the  outer  comers  of  the  upper  lip  overlapping  the 
lower  one  and  shaped  like  a  little  scallop.    This  exaggerated  form 
is  indicative  of  physical  love  of  offspring,  and  is  shown  b] 
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to  have  many  children,  and  those  thus  characterized  are  particu- 
larly Ibnd  of  tliem  in  iniancy  and  regret  to  see  them  grow  out  of 
that  stage. 

The  normal  development  of  this  sign  in  the  upper  lip  (or 
even  its  exaggerated  sign)  is  a  mark  of  beauty  and  assists  in  form- 
ing that  lovely  curve  of  the  line  of  closure  of  the  mouth  known 
as  "Cupid*s  bow."  This  hne  is  composed  of  three  perfect  curves, 
and  is  observed  in  the  mouths  of  all  who  have  a  fine  development 
of  Amativcness,  Love  of  Young,  and  Mirthfulness.  Examine,  for 
example,  the  mouths  of  Goethe,  Mozart,  David  Hume,  Edmund 
Burke,  D*Alembert,  Moliere,  Claude  Lorraine,  Cromwell,  Ad- 
dison, Benjamin  Franklin,  Sarali  Siddons,  William  Pitt,  Baron 
Cuvier,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  In  all  of  these  the  signs 
for  Amativeness,  I^ove  of  Young,  and  Mirthfulniess  are  quite 
marked ;  tliat  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  particularly  decided  in  the 
sign  for  Love  of  Young.  This  last  trait  was  so  great  in  him  as  to 
lead  liim  to  make  a  companion  of  his  illegitimate  son,  for  it  was 
he  who  assisted  him  in  his  kite-flying  expeditions  when  he  '*  brought 
the  lightning  do^vn  from  heaven."  A  rare  instance  of  parental 
love  for  a  mati  to  exhibit,  and  certainly  very  commendable  in  him 
to  care  for  his  natural  child. 

Mouths  deficient  in  the  sign  for  Love  of  Children  are  straight, 
instead  of  drooping,  and  pale  and  dry  at  the  sides  instead  of  being 
moist  and  red. 

THE  MODEST  UPPER  LIP. 

Modesty,  like  all  faculties,  has  several  facial  signs.  Persons 
possessed  of  high  or  fine  quality  exhibit  some  phase  of  this  self- 
protective  trait.  Its  princiiml  facial  sign  is  found  in  the  depth  of 
the  groove  or  channel  which  runs  down  the  upper  lip  and  seems  to 

divide  this  feature  in  two  parts.  Another 
sign  of  Modesty  is  found  in  the  fineness 
of  the  texture  of  the  skin — in  its  purity 
and  clearness.  The  analysis  of  this  last 
sign  is  that  the  finer  the  skin,  the  more 
sensitive  the  person ;  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  nervous  system  leads  one  to 
8mv5.T^Vx)TT.  P^^"ty  of  thought  ks  well  as  to  cleanli- 
ness of  body. 

The  location  of  the  first- mentioned  sign  for  Modesty  is  note- 
worthy. It  divides  Self-esteem  and  runs  down  into  Amativeness. 
In  the  first  instance  it  tends  to  check  egotism,  and  in  the  second 
place  puts  a  guard  upon  Amativeness,  which,  unbridled,  would 
lead  to  impure  language  and  gross  conduct.^  The(g^m^f)g  of  the 
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signs  in  the  face  ot  related  faculties  is  not  the  least  wonderful  of 
the  &cts  of  physiognomical  science. 

THE  miTATIVB  UPPER  LIP. 

A  relatively  snort  upper  lip  with  an  inward  curve  is  an  iiu- 
failing  indication  of  the  presence  of  some  phase  of  imitative  ability. 
Nature  always  tends  to  assist  or  compensate  every  character  for  its 
defects.  Now,  a  very  short  upper  lip  is 
a  departure  from  proportion^  hence  is 
not  normal  or  balanced.  The  compen- 
sation which  restores  the  equilibrium  is 
in  giving  to  the  character  a  certain 
deCTce  of  imitative  ability,  or,  in  some 

^         .    T      .     \  1  •  I.  ■    J'    '  J      T         FlQ.  175.— MIRTHFUL  MAY. 

cases,  talent^  by  wluch  the  mdividual 

is  able  to  attract  and  hold  the  affections  and  interests  of  others. 
Many,  if  not  most,  actors,  actresses,  musicians,  and  some  poets 
exhibit  this  form  of  upper  lip.  Shortness  of  the  lip  alone  is  not 
evidence  of  imitative  talent ;  this  latter  quality  depends  upon  the 
possession  of  fine  quality  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

There  are  many  grades  of  each  faculty,  and  one  with  a  short 
upper  lip  of  coarse  quality  would  not,  of  course,  display  the  same 
degree  of  imitative  talent  that  one  would  who  possessed  a  high 
qimlity  and  a  suitable  brain.  A  short  upper  lip  denotes  relative 
lack  of  Self-esteem.  Nature  always  comi>ensates  by  bestowing  a 
large  share  of  Approbativencss ;  hence,  we  shall  find  that  those 
with  this  peculiarity  of  feature  display  more  temper  and  are  pos- 
sessed of  less  dignity,  independence,  and  self-control  than  those 
with  a  longer  upper  lip.  As  a  rule,  they  are  more  entertaining 
and  amusing  through  the  power  of  their  imitative  ability.  They 
can  play,  act,  sing,  recite,  and  relate  stories  in  a  very  attractive 
manner.  Their  Approbation  leads  them  to  make  great  efforts  to 
gain  applause,  and  this  is  to  tliem  higJily  gratifying. 

This  course  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  piu-sued  by  those  with 
large  Self-esteem.  The  latter  d(?sire  the  approval  of  their  oim 
judgment ;  the  former  seek  the  approval  of  others,  and  hercin  lies 
their  satisfaction  and  reward. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  of  form  observed  in  the  short 
upper  lip  which  are  not  common  to  the  long  upper  lip.  In  many 
subjects  a  slight  outward  curving  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lip  is 
seen ;  in  some  others  this  outward  curving  is  ver\'  marked,  and  the 
curration  is  so  decided  as  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  lips,  the 
upper  always  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  lower  one.  I  regard 
all  these  departures  from  the  normal  pei-pendicularity  of  the  upper 
lip  as  indicative  of  defects, — as  tokens  of  aUgkt  pir^gna^likQfp^kt 
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not  so  decided  as  to  indicate  savage  or  barbarous  conditions  of 

mind.   Still,  persons  thus  characterized  will  be  uneven  and  titful  in 
temper, — ^now  calm,  and  again  exhibiting  a  sudden  and  violent  out-  ; 
burst  of  anger,  or  they  may  exhibit  violent  love  or  other  emotion.  ■ 
It  always  relates  to  an  unbalanced  state  of  the  emotions,  and  ab- 
sence of  equilibrium  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  un development.  In 
coarse  persons  these  peculiarities  of  the  upper  lip  denote  animality 
in  many  ways.    In  some  it  is  related  to  gross  amativencss;  in 
others,  selfishness ;  in  other  cases,  terrible  outbursts  of  passion, 
accompanied  with  unjust  and  unmerited  suspicions  and  accusations,  | 
are  tlie  proofs  of  a  lack  of  self-control  and  self-esteem.  Observa- 
tion of  all  the  other  features  in  each  individual  case  will  decide 
which  of  these  several  defects  is  the  exciting  cause. 

Where  the  upper  lip  is  relatively  short  the  muscular  will  be 
one  of  the  dominant  systems,  and  this  system  is  the  one  best  adapted 
to  art  and  imitation,  as  well  as  to  passion  and  emotion.  The  long 
upper  lip  is  always  the  sign  of  tlie  dominance  of  the  bony  system, 
for  the  lip  in  a  balanced  character  marks  the  length  of  the  hoiiy 
structure  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  this  is  longer  where  the  osseous  is  one  ; 
of  the  dominating  systems.  Bone  gives  length ;  muscle  shortens  | 
and  rounds  those  features  in  which  it  is  the  principal  tissue. 

In  almost  all  of  the  typical  faces  of  the  ancient  Greeks  we 
find  all  of  the  signs  of  the  dominance  of  the  muscular  system,  or 
of  the  combination  of  the  brain  and  muscular  systems ;  and,  as  | 
they  were  an  art-loving  race,  we  shall  find  that  these  physiognomies  | 
have  all  the  signs  of  muscular  supremacy,  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  which  are  the  short  upper  lip  and  the  curving  or 
"  dramatic  "  jaw.  It  is  in  the  peculiarities  of  these  two  fcatntes 
alone  that  we  can  prove  the  dominance  of  muscle  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  imitative  faculty.  We  do  not  imitate  with  our  bones  any 
more  than  we  love  or  hate  with  our  bones.  Emotions  of  all  sorts 
are  the  offspring  of  sofl  and  variable  tissues,  and  muscle  and  glands 
are  the  best  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  v  ariable,  shifting  moods. 
Bone  alone  is  competent  to  display  the  more  solid  and  enduring 
traits. 

THE  SECRETIVE  UPPER  LIP, 

I 

The  form  which  this  peculiar  feature  assumes  is  in  harmony 
with  its  purpose  and  interests.  It  is  often  pointed  downward  in 
the  centre,  and  seems  as  if  trying  to  overlap  or  close  entirely  the 
clefl  of  the  mouth.  In  some  countenances  the  whole  red  part  of 
the  upper  lip  is  hidden  from  view  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  and  , 
forms  with  the  lower  lip  only  a  horizontal  cut  or  cleft  Some  very  j 
secretive  people  expose  a  certain  degree  o^,||^^4ag^;^|gortion  of 
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the  upper  lip.  This  is  where  Amativeiiess  is  well  defined.  Yet  it 
may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  extremely  secretive  characters 
rarely  possess  a  large  degree  of  Amativeness ;  neither  do  they  pos- 
sess a  very  large  emotional  nature  of  any  sort,  and  what  little 
emotion  is  present  in  them  is  constantly  suppressed 
or  held  in  check,  and  thus  depi'eciates  through 
want  of  exercise. 

The  secretive  mouth  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  meditative  mouth.  The  profound  thinker 
talks  more  than  the  secretive  one,  but,  when  he 
do^  speak,  wisdom,  good  sense,  and  truth  accom- 
pany his  utterances.  It  is  true,  he  does  not  show 
as  great  loquacity  as  the  linguistic  individual,  yet 
can  talk  to  the  purpose  and  intelligently  when  he 
does  converse.  The  upper  lip  of  the  most  silent 
animals  is  similar  in  form  to  the  secretive  upper 
hp  in  the  human  family.  The  mouths  of  the  several  deer  tribes, 
the  giraffe,  and  some  others  are  of  this  formation,  and  their  upper 
lip  projects  dightly  beyond  the  under  lip. 

THE  SELF-ESTIMATIVE  UPPER  LIP. 

Self-esteem  is  known  by  relative  length  of  the  entire  upper  lip, 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  line  of  closure  of  the  mouth.  Dispropor- 
tionately short  upper  lips  denote  a  want  of  Self-esteem,  but  always 

betoken  a  large  share  of  Approbativeness 
and  imitative  ability  of  some  sort  Exag- 
gerated length  of  the  upper  lip  gives  to 
the  character  egotism  and  extravagant 
ideas  of  one's  importance,  and  lends  a 
ludicrous  dignity  to  the  character  which  is 
apt  to  unduly  magnify  its  powers  and 
importance. 

A  normal  share  of  Self-esteem  is  a 
fine  possession,  for  it  shows  that  the  char- 
acter is  independent,  self-respecting,  dignified,  and  quite  opposed 
to  lowness,  meanness,  vulgarity,  and  quite  capable  of  holding  the 
feelings  under  control. 

One  with  large  Self-ostecm  may  or  may  not  have  the  sign  for 
Firmness  large,  yet  some  physiognomists  have  made  the  mistake  of 
placing  the  sign  for  Firmness  in  the  length  of  the  upi)er  lip.  It  is 
true  that  long-continued  persistenc)  in  any  direction,  whether  in 
thought  or  in  manual  labor  which  requires  great  perseverance,  will 
make  its  impress  upon  the  upper  lip.  It  tends  to  close  the  mouth 
firmly  and  gives  a  slight  fullness  to  the  central  portion  of  the  umier 
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lip;  but  these  are  secondary  signs,  and  are  the  result  of  the  firm 
set  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  whirh  always  characterizes  those  with 
bony  cliins,  who  have  been  very  persevering. 

To  keep  a  "  stiff  upper  lip  "  is  an  oft-rcpcated  caution  to  those 
who  might  be  capable  of  breaking  down  from  the  position  as- 
sumed. The  complexity  of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  lips,  and 
jaws  renders  it  impossible  for  any  of  tlie  features  to  act  with  or 
impress  their  movements  upon  one  set  of  muscles  alone;  hence, 
the  co-ope  mtion  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  lip  with  those  of  the 
lower  lip  and  lower  jaw  affects  the  expression  of  all  these  features 
in  varying  degrees,  and  thus  stamps  the  result  of  their  action  upon 
all  the  features  in  close  proximity. 

The  locality  of  tlie  sign  for  .Self-esteem  can  be  proven  by  ob- 
servation of  those  who  exhibit  a  long  upper  lip,  and  that  of  Firm- 
ness can  be  also  known  by  comparison  of  the  behavior  of  those 
with  a  long  chin  with  tliose  who  exhibit  a  short  or  receding  chin. 

Self-esteem  is  a  force  wliich  is  a  sort  of  will-power,  inasmuch 
as  it  holds  the  individual  to  a  certain  consistent  course  of  conduct, 
and  this  is  of  itself  persistent,  a  secondary  sort  of  firmness,  and 
often  mistaken  for  it  by  those  unaccustomed  to  analyze  closely 
the  components  of  human  character. 

Nearly  all  of  the  traits  have  several  phases  of  action,  and 
these  must  be  compreliended  by  tliose  who  would  give  accurate 
delineations  of  cliaracter. 

For  good  examples  of  a  normal  or  balanced  degree  of  Self- 
esteem,  examine  the  portraits  of  Tliomas  Jefferson,  Charles 
Bradlaw,  von  Bulow,  Horatio  Seymour,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Hon. 
William  M.  Evarts,  Lord  Brougham,  Zachary  Taylor,  Franklin 
Pierce,  General  Domingues,  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Ciiurcliill,  Hon.  John  Marshall,  Fletcher  Harper,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

THE  AMATIVE  UPPER  LIP. 

If  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  present  an  unusual  degree  of 
fullness,  redness,  and  moisture,  the  sentiment  of  Amativeness  is 
excessive.  Where  there  is  a  good  brain  system  in  combination 
with  this  indication  we  may  expect  to  find  creative  talent  of  some 
sort;  either  a  talent  for  acting  or  painting,  for  poetry,  or  for  some 
other  form  of  art.  An  excessive  development  of  the  centre  of  the 
up}X}r  lip  is  to  be  ibund  in  the  face  of  Ellen  Ten-y,  Nat  Goodwin, 
Madame  Modjeska,  Oscar  Wilde,  Bernhardt,  Annie  Louise  Carey, 
Eugenie,  Pappcnheim,  Lucca,  Albani,  Trebelli;  quite  full  in  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Pholps,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Cliarles 
Egbert  Craddock,  and  in  the  upper  lip  of  the  eminent  painters 
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Raphael,  Vandyck,  and  tliousands  of  others  well  known  to  fame 
as  original  creative  minds.  All  these  have  an  excellent  brain  in 
combination. 

If  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  is  excessively  full  and  moist,  the 
red  portion  seems  loose  and  sliowing  horizontal  wrinkles,  the  inner 
side  turns  outward  in  laughing,  and  the 
animal  phase  sex-love  is  dominant.  This 
pccuharity  is  observed  in  the  faces  of 
coarse,  low  characters.  It  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  large  development  of  tlie 
brain  system,  but  may  co-exist  with  a  large 
development  of  the  muscles,  and  is  hence 
found  among  horse- jockeys,  low  comic 
actors  and  singers,  and  other  specimens  of 
low-class,  imiUitive  characters.  Imitation,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a 
d^ree  lower  than  creation. 

Where  the  upper  lip  exhibits  an  excessive  development  of 
the  red  portion  and  there  is  a  corresponding  lack  of  intellect  or 
moral  power,  it  becomes  by  this  luilmlanced  condition  a  criminal 
feature^  and  those  thus  characterized  pursue  a  licentious  career  and 
are  among  those  wlio  commit  assaidts  upon  helpless  women  and 
children,  and  who  are  guilty  of  sins  against  chastity  and  decency. 
Tiiey  really  constitute  a  morbid  variety  in  this  direction.  The  faces 
of  many  professional  criminals  disclose  great  disproportion  between 
the  size  of  the  upjier  and  lower  lips,  indicating  small  benevolence 
or  sympathy  and  inordinate  amativeness  of  the  criminal  type. 

There  are  many  grades  of  power  of  this  faculty,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  undevelopment  to  talent  and  genius.  The  grade  of 
quality  of  the  subject  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in  sum- 
ming up  the  character;  also  tlie  amount  and  quality  of  the  brain 
system.  It  is  by  the  faculties  in  combination  with  Amativeness 
that  we  decide  as  to  its  method  of  action  and  its  power  of  control, — 
whether  it  be  normal  in  action,  or  exaggerated  to  an  immoral  degree. 


THE  NORMAL  UPPER  LIP. 

In  all  well-balanced  characters  the  colored  portion  of  the 

centre  of  the  upper  lip  will  be  of  a  decided 
red  or  pink  color,  moderately  full,  moist, 
and  firm,  and  in  finely-organized  subjects 
the  texture  of  the  skin  will  be  very  fine. 
These  app-arances  hidicate  a  normal  degree 
of  Amativeness  and  a  normal  development 
of  the  reproductive  system,  as  well  as  a 
balanced  degree  of  Love  of  Young.    The  form  which  a  normal 
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sign  for  Amativeucss  assumes  is  a  sliglit  curve  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  red  portion  of  the  lip  and  a  rounding  cun*e  outwardly.* 

An  upper  lip  to  be  normal  must  in  length  present  harmony 
of  proportion;  neither  too  long  nor  too  shoit;  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  thin  at  tlic  sign  for  Amativeness.  In  short,  it  must  present 
a  well-balanced  form  and  size,  such  as  would  appear  harmonious 
to  those  having  a  good  share  of  the  faculty  of  Propoition.  In  a 
small,  narrow  face  the  width  would,  of  course,  be  less  tlian  in  a 
large,  broad  &ce, — in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Proportion. 

THE  MIRTHFUL  UPPER  LIP. 

The  signs  for  Mirthfubiess  in  the  human  face  are  so  numerous 
that  one  may  find  them  in  every  feature  in  the  face  except  in  the 

nose.  This  organ  being  pre-eminently  the 
indicator  of  thought,  we  shall  fail  to  find 
the  signs  for  any  of  the  seller  emotions  in 
its  onfUnea.     The  nostrils,  it  is  true, 

  co-opei*ate  in  the  emotions  of  surprise,  rage, 

Fia.i8n.-couNTCAvouR.    revcugo,  jcalousy,  and  also  in  mirthfulness 

to  a  degree,  but  are  not  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  laughter,  for  the  reason  that  tliis  act  oix;ns  tlie  mouth, 
whereas  all  of  the  other  emotions,  except  surprise,  close  the  mouth, 
and  thus  doubly  expand  the  nostrils. 

Mirthfulness  in  tlie  upper  lip  is  shown  by  an  upward  curving, 
adjoining  and  externally  to  the  sign  for  Love  of  Young.  It  is 
properly  the  aid  and  ready  assistant  to  that  trait,  and  these  two 
fac\dties  arc  always  seen  in  combination.  When  one  is  large,  the 
other  'is  always  well  defined. 

The  sign  for  Mirthfulness  in  the  upper  lip  sets  a  sign  of 
beauty  in  the  face.  It  also  assists  in  giving  an  arch  and  piquant 
expression  to  the  mouth  in  conversation  and  in  laughter,  and  helps 
to  form  the  third  curve  of  the  upper  lip.  The  upper  lip  of  the 
most  noted  comic  actors  and  actresses  disclose  this  sign  and  its 
accompanying  expression,  which  expression  is  assisted  by  the  signs 
of  Mirthfulness  in  the  eyes  and  other  features,  and  all  combined 
add  a  charm  to  the  comicalities  of  such  actresses  as  Lotta,  Mrs. 
John  Wood,  Croizette,  Aime^,  Coquelin,  and  Nell  Gwynne. 

It  is  also  well  marked  in  humorous  writers.  Observe  the 
portraits  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  Madame  de  Stael,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Lucy  Larcom,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Phoebe  Gary,  S.  S.  Cox, 
Bret  Harte,  CoL  Robert  G.  IngersoU. 

Among  artists  it  is  large, — Hogarth;  "Cham,"  the  celebrated 
French  caricaturist,  and  Thomas  Nast.  Observe,  also,  the  physiog- 
nomies of  Charles  James  Fox,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Daniel 
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Dougherty  (orators),  who  are  celehrated  for  humorous,  witty 
language. 

Short  upper  lips  are  more  mirthful  than  long  ones,  for  a  short 
upper  lip  pre-supposes  an  imitative  cliaracter  instead  of  a  sedately 
individuahzed  one,  such  as  large  Self-esteem  creates.  Most  espe- 
cially is  tlie  short  lip  indicative  of  Mirthfulucss  if  the  lip  shows 
signs  of  Love  of  Young  and  the  cheeks  indicate  large  Appro- 
bativeness,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  deficient  Self-esteem. 

All  of  the  imitative  classes  of  artists,  actoi^,  and  many  writers 
of  humorous  and  witty  works,  exhibit  a  short  upper  lip  somewhat 
curved  in  the  centre. 

The  Voice. 

The  elements,  features,  and  factors  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tlie  human  voice  and  language  are  shown  externally  by 
the  mouth,  Hps,  nose,  frontal  sinus,  cheeks,  throat,  chest,  and 
abdomen.  Internally  the  organs  of  speech  are  the  diaphragm,  tlie 
lungs,  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate  or  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  fronttd  sinus,  the  walls  of  the 
cheeks,  the  teeth,  and  lips. 

The  voice  is  related  to  the  ear,  and  this  feature  indicates,  by 
its  shape,  size,  and  quality,  the  capacity  of  the  voice,  and  also  re- 
veals the  personal  capacities  of  each  individual  in  regard  to  his 
ability  for  speaking  or  singing.  A  full  description  of  the  ear  will 
be  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

Further  analysis  of  the  active  voice  is  had  in  the  analysis  of 
the  Acuities  of  "Music"  and  "Language"  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Knowledge  of  human  character  is  derived  mainly  from  three 
sources.  The  most  important  sources  from  whence  we  derive  this 
knowledge  are  the  face,  the  hand,  and  the  voice ;  these  three  parts 
of  the  organism  epitomize  the  entire  personality,  each  in  a  ditfer- 
eut  manner  and  in  varying  grades.  The  hand  tells  of  some  things 
which  the  face  does  not;  it  also  corroborates  what  is  seen  in  the 
countenance.  The  voice  gives  us  a  clue  to  character  which  the 
secretive  individual  thinks  he  hides. 

The  inteiisitij  of  emofimi  is  best  expressed  by  the  voice ;  "the 
power  of  action  by  the  hand.  The  cajwcity  for  thought  is  shown 
by  the  face,  but  principally  in  tlie  outlines  of  the  nose  and  fore- 
head. Thus,  each  of  these  features  must  be  examined  in  order  to 
render  a  just  delineation  of  character.  There  are  other  aids  to  the 
comprehension  of  character  not  so  directly  decisive  as  those  above 
named,  yet  very  useful  as  corroborative  of  other  indications. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  movement  in  walking,  the 
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gestures,  the  habitual  attitude,  the  set  or  position  of  the  shoulders, 
the  position  of  the  feet,  also  the  hand-writing  and  hand-shakiug. 
Some  of  these  indications  are  shown  by  forms  concreted,  as  in  the 
outlines  of  the  shoulders,  nose,  and  forehead ;  or  they  are  modes 
of  motion,  and  arise  from  the  movemeuts  of  features;  concrete 
forms  translated  into  abstract  forms;  thus  revealing  characteristics 
by  motion.  One  law  of  form  shows  us  that  the  motion  made  by 
a  body  through  space  will  boar  direct  relation  to  the  form  of  the 
body  thus  moved;  hence  the  movement  of  an  upright  and  square 
man  in  walking  are  just  the  opposite  to  that  of  an  angular  or  of  a 
sneakish  person. 

Every  movement  whatsoever  is  indicative  of  the  character,  and' 
can  be  comprehended  by  applying  to  it  the  basic  laws  of  form. 

The  voice  being  a  mode  of  motion  will  now  be  analyzed.  It 
is  as  vital  a  motion  as  are  the  movements  of  the  hands  or  body, 
and  gives  expression  to  the  interior  states  of  mind  and  emotions 
through  its  relations  to  the  musciUar  system,  and  to  the  sympathetic 
or  ganglionic  and  nervous  mechanism. 

Although  the  voice  cannot  be  termed  a  "feature"  in  the  sense 
that  other  physiognomic  features  arc  spoken  of,  yet  as  the  mouth, 
lips,  nose,  and  cheeks  are  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  vo- 
cality,  and  as  the  voice  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
exposition  of  character,  both  mental  and  physiological,  and  as 
sound  produces  abstract  forms,  it  would  be  a  serious  omission  were 
I  to  ignore  this  most  important  department  of  human  nature. 

The  hand  has  been  aptly  termed  the  "second  face."  The 
voice  might,  with  equal  justice,  be  termed  the  second  person  or 
the  "double"  of  the  material  individual;  for  its  tones,  like  the 
gestures  of  the  hand,  express  almost  every  faculty  of  the  mind. 
Were  people  sufficiently  observant,  and  were  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus of  the  majority  of  the  civilized  human  family  of  normal 
power  and  construction^  there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  the  com- 
prehension by  the  masses  of  all  the  fine  gradations  of  character 
which  are  expressed  by  the  tones  of  tlie  voice  alone. 

Civilization  produces  so  many  disorders  and  imperfections  of 
the  vocal  and  auditory  apparatus  as  to  make  perfect  vocality  quite 
as  rare  as  perfect  hearing  or  perfect  sight;  yet  the  average  intel- 
ligence is  probably  equal  to  the  grade  of  development  of  the  sense- 
organs  and  mental  powers  as  now  developed. 

The  voice  reveals  the  dominant  system  or  systems  of  the 
organism,  and  thus  the  observer  can  learn  by  the  first  sounds 
emitted  to  which  class  of  mind  the  speaker  belotigs,  and  thus  he  can 
assign  to  each  his  own  class  of  form.  It  unfolds  also  the  inherited 
degree  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  acquired  or  cultivated  condi 
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tion.  By  it  one  can  learn  the  grade  of  temper,  whether  mild, 
amiable,  cold,  indifferent,  sharp,  high-strung,  spiteful,  revengeful, 
malicious,  slow,  or  stupid.  It  also  announces  sexual  states,  and 
tells  with  certainty  which  part  of  the  body  one  lives  the  most  in, 
for  the  glutton  has  an  entirely  difierent  voice  from  the  sensualist, 
and  both  differ  from  the  loving  and  affectionate  voice  of  purity 
and  moderation.  Independence  and  servility,  clearness  oi*  mind 
and  coufusion  of  ideas,  nobility  and  lowness,  energy  and  dullness, 
force  and.  feebleness,  courage  and  timidity,  with  all  the  varjing 
degrees  of  each  of  these  traits,  are  surely  indicated  by  the  voice.  It 
needs  only  close  observation  and  keen  comparison  to  grade  and 
classify  each  one  of  these  several  types. 

Lavater,  the  greatest  of  physiognomical  observers,  was  so  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  this  idea  that  he  tells  us  that 

If  the  student  bavea  good  ear  he  will  certainly  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  temperament,  character,  and  wliat  class  the  forehead  belongs  to,  by  the 
voice. 

This  observation  is  scientifically  correct,  for  sound  and  form 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  and  direct  relation  to  each  other. 

I  have  shown  in  tlie  description  of  the  faculties  of  "Language" 
and  "  Music,"  Chapter  II,  the  essential  forms  and  shapes  of  tlie 
mouth,  nose,  and  face,  for  the  production  of  musical,  conversational, 
and  oratorical  tones,  but  in  order  to  go  into  the  analysis  of  tone  as 
a  revelator  of  individual  diameter  the  forms  of  the  body  must  in  a 
measure  be  understood,  for  the  bodily  shape  has  much  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  tone  and  vocaUty,  aside  from  the  construction  of  the 
vocal  cords,  larynx,  soft  palate,  moutli,  cheeks,  etc. 

An  individual  in  whom  tlie  thoracic  system  is  dominant  speaks 
with  a  clear,  sonorous  tone,  and  uses  the  cxpulsoiv  muscles  of  the 
diaphragm  in  emitting  sounds.  Now,  this  tone  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  receding  forehead^  for  the  dominance  of  the  thorax 
creates  sharply-detined  outlines  and  caiises  the  forehead  to  recede. 
There  are  other  causes  more  occult  and  abstruse  tlian  tliis,  but  I 
have  no  space  liere  to  go  into  this  department  of  ])hysiognomy. 
Such  is  the  fact,  however,  as  shown  by  all  those  whose  foreheads 
recede,  provided  they  have  a  normal  degree  of  health  when  the 
observation  is  made. 

The  voices  of  those  in  whom  the  vegetative  system  is  domi- 
nant speak  in  a  peculiar  throaty,  thick  tone,  unless  under  the 
influence  of  anger,  when  they  assume  a  slirill,  senseless  sort  of 
sound ;  thus  this  voice  tells  us  what  sort  of  character  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Even  in  the  dark  tliis  voice  would  inform  the  listener 
who  had  studied  this  work  that  the  forehead  of  this^  ^B^l^^ 
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low,  circular  in  outline,  and  inclined  to  the  perpendicular  in  profile, 
and  that  he  pos.sessed  all  the  traits  and  peculiarities  belonging  to 
the  veffetative  individual. 

The  voices  of  those  in  whom  the  muscular  system  dominates 
are  of  two  general  kinds:  those  with  round  muscles  speak  in  a 
rich,  sonorous  tone,  and  convey  to  us  the  Ibrm  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  tliis  system;  those  with  the  flat  muscles  develop  a  finer, 
Boiler  tone,  with  less  roundness,  richness,  and  power.  Where  the 
muscular  system  is  dominant,  the  forehead  wiU  be  perpendicular 
in  profile;  wliether  it  be  square  or  round  depends  upon  the  sort  of 
bone  in  combination.  Where  the  brain  system  dominates,  the  voice 
is  apt  to  be  weak,  yet  decided,  somewhat  sharp,  clear,  and  not  en- 
ergetic, except  under  excitement,  when  it  becomes  sharp  and  shrill. 

As  a  rule,  the  clearer  the  voice,  the  clearer  the  mind;  the 
sweeter  the  voice,  the  more  affectionate  its  possessor.  Sensitiveness 
is  indicated  by  the  voice,  and  exhibited  by  a  rather  mild  and  slow 
way  of  speaking.  Some  voices  are  "too  sweet  to  be  wholesome;" 
such  voices  are  proofs  of  insincerity,  deceit,  or  secretiveness.  One 
of  the  most  belligerent  women  I  ever  met  liad  assumed  a  tone 
which  was  ludicrous  in  its  so/teiied  affectation ;  her  entire  body  and 
head  as  well  were  of  the  most  pronounced  bull-dog,  fighting 
build.  The  most  casual  observer  would  have  known  thai  her 
voice  and  face  did  not  correspond. 

Rotigh,  harsh  voices  denote  strong,  harsh  characters.  Affected 
sf>eech  reveals  the  sly,  shallow,  or  conc(;ited  character.  Indeed, 
all  affectations  are  assumed  to  cover  defects. 

Rich,  full,  and  roundefl  voices  tell  us  that  some  form  of  art 
talent  is  present,  and  that  the  social  gifts  are  well  developed. 

Lisinng  tones  betray  a  want  of  good  balanced  judgment 
Such  tones  are  infantile  in  their  nature,  and  if  found  beyond  the 
age  of  childhood  are  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  relatively 
enfeebled  mentality  or  morality.  Lisping  in  an  adult  is  usually 
accompanied  with  untruthfulness  or  weffk  judgment- 

My  experience  of  inherited  imperfections  of  the  oi^ns  of 
speech  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  indicative  of  mental 
or  moral  defects.  Tongue-tied,  lisping,  stammering,  hesitating 
speech  certainly  denotes  enfeebled  intellect  or  deficient  moral 
power.  In  some  instances,  hesitation  and  unconscious  repetition 
is  exhibited  by  those  who  have  received  nervotia  shocks,  and  also 
by  those  enfeebled  b//  age,  and  these  cases  are  proof  positive  of  the 
above  assertion,  for  these  classes  have  become  enfeefjled  by  age  and 
accident.  Where  these  same  defects  are  congenital  the  accom- 
panying mental  or  moral  defect  will  be  apparent  upon  examination 
of  the  physiognomy.  ^  , 
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It  is  a  law  of  evolution,  as  well  as  of  physiognomy,  that  when 
undeveloped,  immatuie,  or  infantile  features  or  indications  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  adult,  the  trait  or  faculty  which  is  represented  by 
such  defective  feature  or  function  is  in  an  undeveloped  or  infantoid 
state.  No  law  can  be  sounder  than  this.  No  phenomena  easier 
to  demonstrate.  The  chief  obstacle  toward  a  recognition  of  the 
association  of  mental  ^ulty  with  physical  function  is  found  in  the 
existent  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  that  mind  and  body 
are  two  separate  entities ;  whei-cas,  all  research  proves  that  they  are 
a  unity^  and  a  very  close  and  complex  one,  too, — so  close  and 
intimate  that  no  one  can  tell  where  mind  ends  and  the  physical 
begins.  If  we  are  to  ever  realize  the  fact  that  form  is  the  outward 
expression  of  interior  states  and  shapes,  we  must  certainly  believe 
that  congenitally-deformed  or  impeHect  conditions  of  the  mental 
mechanism  which  is  associated  with  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
exponent,  are  revealed  by  departures  from  the  normal  standard  of 
form. 

The  voice  is  mainly  exercised  by  the  aid  of  the  muscular, 
fibroid,  and  cartilaginous  system,  hence  belongs  to  the  motive 
system.  The  tongue  is  one  of  tbe  chief  organs  of  speech,  and 
therefore  part  of  the  motive  or  muscular  apparatus.  The  lips  are 
instrumental  in  the  production  of  tone.  The  liTie  of  the  moutli  is 
another  great  iactor,  and  this  is  formed  and  shaped  by  the  orbicit^ 
hris  oris,  a  circular  muscle  which  extends  around  the  mouth.  The 
roof  of  the  mouth,  or  soft  palate,  is  an  effective  accessory  to  volume 
and  deamess.  It  is  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  osseous.  It  is 
arched^  and  the  higher  and  brotider  the  arch  the  better  is  it  adapted 
to  produce  sonorous  tones.  One  of  the  chief  differences  between 
the  mouth  of  the  ape  and  orang-outang  and  that  of  man  is  found 
in  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  peculiarity  of 
structure  has  been  noted  by  many  observers,  and  the  learned  Dr. 
Cross  writes  of  this  appearance  thus; — 

It  is  in  Tirtue  of  this  hollow  iii  the  foof  of  the  mouth  that  man  can 
mold  off  his  thought  into  words,  and  it  is  from  want  of  a  sufllcient  hollow 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  that  the  ruder  part  of  mankind  and  many  idiots 
have  deficient  articulation.  Tlie  inability  of  the  orang-outang  to  speak  does 
not  arise  fVom  laryngeal  defect,  for  he  can  drive  tlie  voice  tlirough  the 
mouth,  but  from  want  of  a  sufficient  concavity  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
uid  firom  want  of  a  sufficient  brain.  Thus,  Nature  did  not  endow  her 
creatures  with  speech  until  they  had  acqnirc<l  brains  to  think  and  coolness 
to  arrange  their  thoughts.  The  more  deep,  am  pie,  and  regular  this  concavity, 
so  that  the  tongue  may  have  ft^edom  to  perform  it»  innumerable  and  quick 
CTolutions,  the  more  distinct  must  be  the  speech,  and  the  more  cool,  steady, 
and  persevering  must  be  the  animal  appetites.* 


■  Aa  Attempt  to  Eatablutt  PbyBii^omr  on  Scientific  Prhiolplefi,  J.  Cross,  M.D.,  pp.  19Q,  191. 
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This  quotation  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  shows  that 
intellect  and  oral  capacity  stand  in  direct  relationship  with  each 
other,  and  in  this  scientific  truth  we  have  the  foundation  for  the 
claim  I  make  that  all  congenital  imperfections  or  defects  of  the 
mouth  and  lips  are  indicative  of  defective  or  enfe^led  meiUality  or 
moraliiyi  and  also  that  the  basic  laws  of  Form,  when  applied  to  the 
external  forms  of  the  mouth,  lips,  and  cheeks,  are  indisputable 
indications  of  mental,  moral,  and  physiological  powers  and  weak- 
nesses, according  to  the  appearances  observed.  The  various  defects 
in  speech,  such  as  Usping,  hesitancy,  tongue-tied,  or  thickness  of 
expression,  as  if  the  mouth  were  full  of  saliva,  are  indications  of 
defects  and  peculiarities  which  must  certainly  be  associated  with  an 
intellect  which  partakes  of  these  conditions,  and  that  is,  in  corre- 
spondence and  harmony  witli  them. 

An  eminent  teacher  of  elocution.  Prof.  Alfred  McLeod,  who 
has  exceptional  opportunities  for  observing  impediments  in  the  : 
speech  of  large  numbers  of  children,  has  given  us  some  most  ' 
instructive  ideas  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the  imperfect  articula- 
tion of  school-children ;  his  observations  have  led  him  to  see  the 
connection  between  mental  deficiencies  and  defective  speech.  He 
observes : — 

Wheu  we  come  to  consider  the  number  of  positions  and  motions  of  i 
the  vocal  apparatus  required  in  speech,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  these 
operations,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  defective  utterance.  | 
Bnt  when  we  learn  how  dependent  speech  its  on  mental  proceaseB^  on  mental  ; 
associations  and  on  volition,  one  rather  wonders  that  impediments  and  j 

•    defects  are  not  more  common.*  ! 

I 

Among  the  impediments  to  perfect  articulation,  he  cites  the 
following: — 

Defective  hearing,  or  inability  to  "catch"  the  sound  of  certain  | 

letters.  ' 

This  defect  is  like  that  of  color-blindness,  where  the  siibject  j 
is  unable  to  distinguish  more  than  two  or  three  colors.    Beyond  ; 

these  he  can  make  no  distinction.    Many  persons  omit  or  drop 
certain  letters  and  parts  of  words  through  inability  of  the  hearing  : 
apparatus  to  perceive  them.    Otliers  have  the  same  habit  tlirough  ; 
carelessness.    Otlier  impediments  of  s|>eech  arise  from  malforma-  j 
tion,  among  which  Professor  McLeod  mentions  the  following: 
"Cleft  palate,  high  palate,  palate  resting  upon  the  tongue,  tiare-Iip, 
teeth  resting  upon  the  tongue,  double  row  of  teeth  in  one  jaw, 
enlarged  tonsils,  tumor  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  stammering, 
hesitation,  repetition;"  to  which  he  might  have  added  lisping  and  I 


*  The  Vuloe,  Alfred  McLeod,  Aberdeen,  Jannaiy,  188B. 
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tongue-tied  articulation.  Tliis  observer  adds  the  highly-interesting 
information  that  the  different  percentage  between  the  sexes  is  very 
great;  the  percentage  of  defective  articulation  of  boys  is  4.21,  as 
compared  to  1.17  in  girls!  This  wide  discrepancy  of  the  relative 
power  of  the  two  sexes  in  regard  to  tlie  perfection  or  development 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  sjwaking  is  matched  by  the  statistical 
knowledge  wliich  we  have  in  regard  to  the  relative  ability  of  the 
two  sexes  to  distinguish  colors.  The  discrepancy  existing  between 
the  male  and  female  sexes  is  in  this  department  very  much  greater 
and  almost  beyond  belief.  I  have  given  tlie  estimates  in  the  part 
devoted  to  "Color,"  and,  taken  in  this  connection,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  the  reason  why  the  st'nso  organs  of  the  male 
should  be  so  much  less  developed  and  less  perfect  congenitally  than 
the  same  faculties  and  sense  organs  in  the  female  sex. 

To  follow  out  this  line  of  investigation  and  seek  the  results 
of  the  numerous  observers  in  every  field  of  research  relating  to 
the  human  faculties  would  fill  a  large  volume;  hence  I  have  only 
space  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  however  interesting 
all  such  information  may  be  to  the  student  of  physiognomy,  it  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  reports  and  statistical  tables  of  teachers  in  the 
several  schools,  asylums,  homes,  etc.,  for  the  treatment  of  defect- 
ively-organized children  and  adults. 

Another  most  important  field  of  inquiry  is  the  construction 
and  evolution  of  Language  taken  in  connection  with  the  evolution 
of  the  voice.  Max  Muller,  Prof.  William  Whitney,  and  other 
philologists  have  written  many  important  works  upon  these  sub- 
jects; but  here  again  want  of  space  forbids  my  pursuing  these 
channels,  although  they  are  properly  a  part  of  the  physiognomical 
history  of  man.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  voice,  as  well  as 
the  language,  of  races  has  deA'elo]>cd  and  perfected  in  the  pro- 
portion as  their  physiology  and  anatomy  have  developed  and  per- 
fected. And  this  explahis  much  in  regard  to  the  congenital 
defects  of  the  voice  and  of  language  which  afflict  such  lai^e 
numbcre  of  children.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  real  aUiv'tsm  or  rever- 
sion to  the  condition  of  the  vocal  organs  wliich  are  observed  in 
those  undeveloped  races  that  have  not  yet  arisen  to  tlie  high 
grade  attained  by  the  most  perfected  human  races.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  hare-lip  and  split-hp,  the  imperfection  arises  from 
incompleteness  of  the  formative  process  in  prenatal  life.  The 
junction*  of  the  two  edges  of  the  upper  lip  which  should  have 
united  at  the  centre  remains  open  until  after  birth,  when  a  slight 
surgical  operation  is  required  to  effect  a  closure,  and  this  condition 
creates  a  more  or  less  defective  articulation.  The  so-called  "  wolf's 
jaw  "  is  caused  by  failure  of  the  upper-jaw  processes  to  adhere  in 
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the  middle  line,  in  the  early  stages  of  foetal  life.  This  defect  of 
structure  leaves  "  an  open  passage  from  the  mouth  cavity  directly 
into  the  nasal  cavity"  (Ilacckel).  Who  can  doubt  that  such 
serious  defects  of  structure  in  so  important  an  oi^n,  or  rather  in 
two  organs,  the  mouth  and  nose,  should  produce  corresponding 
imperfections  of  the  intellect  or  of  moral  sense  1  The  fact  that 
this  form  of  imperfection  involves  the  speaking  apparatus,  and  lies 
near  the  brain,  and  makes  its  impress  upon  tlie  iace  should  be  a 
signal  proof  to  physiognomists  of  their  effects  u(K)n  the  mental 
and  moral  status.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  congenital  defects 
of  the  hand  and  feet  are  correlated  with  peculiarities  of  the  temper 
or  mental  and  moral  states,  but  in  a  relatively  less  degree  than 
where  cerebiul  organs  or  facial  features  are  involved.  Byron  was 
club-footed,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  his  mother's  almost  insane  bursts 
of  anger  during  his  prenatal  life.  In  tliis  connection,  speaking 
of  the  moral  sense,  Emerson  remarks  that  "veracity  derives  from 
instinct  and  marks  superiority  in  organization."* 

If  mind  were  a  separate  entity,  then  the  acts  of  the  body  would 
not  affect  mental  conditions,  but  as  physiognomy  teaches  that  the 
mind  and  body  are  a  unity,  intermingled  and  interblcnded  in  the 
most  complex  and  subtle  manner,  so  it  is  apparent  that  all  bodily 
states  affect  the  mental  and  moral  powers,  and  vice  versd,  all  mental 
states  affect  the  bodily  organs;  hence  it  is  that  any  facial  appear- 
ance which  is  congenitally  abnormal  or  defective  points  to  abnormal 
or  imperfect  conditions  of  the  particular  feculty  of  which  that  im- 
perfect feature  is  representative.  The  or^ns  of  speech  are  indica- 
tive of  both  mental  and  moral  powers,  and  these  must  therefore 
be  enfeebled  by  defects  of  any  part  of  the  organs  of  voice,  speech, 
and  articulation. 

Every  shght  peculiarity  of  speech  betrays  some  individual 
characteristic  of  the  reflective  faculty.  Excessive  softness  betokens 
hypocrisy  and  is  tlie  natural  companion  of  a  too-smooth  face. 

Very  harsh  voices  belong  to  the  rude  and  unfeeling.  In  this 
connection  I  may  mention  that  I  have  observed  a  peculiarly  harsh 
or  coarse  voice  in  those  who  were  refined  and  intelligent,  but  who 
were  foredoomed  to  bronchitis  or  consumption.  In  these  cases  a 
peculiar  constniction  of  the  lungs  and  larynx  produces  the  voice 
which  I  term  the  "consumptive  voice."  I  have  noticed  this  in  the 
voices  of  those  who  were  apparently  in  normal  health,  yet  who 
did  not  have  any  other  symptom  of  their  coming  doom,  and  this 
was  unknown  to  them.  The  voice  was  inherited  along  with  the 
peculiar  construction  of  lungs  and  larynx  which  produced  it 

As  voices  cannot  be  described  accurately  by  the  pen,  it  is 

*  En^lsh  Tr^ts,  R  W.  Emerton.  p.  120: 
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impossible  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  understanding  of  these 
differences.  Now,  if  it  is  possible  to  read  one  trait  of  character 
in  one  instance  by  one  peculiarity  of  the  voice,  it  is  logical  to 
infer  that  all  mental  states  and  grades  can  be  also  thus  read  by 
ihe  tones  of  the  voices. 

Many  eminent  observers  have  remarked  the  signiiication  of 
tones.    The  following  is  to  the  point: — 

Words  reveal  the  intellectual  state.  So  we  have  the  incisive  and 
compact  utterance  of  the  clear  thinker  in  contrast  to  tlie  intellectual  status 
of  the  wordy  bankrupt.  Voice  reveals  the  setisitive  state.  None  fail  to 
appreciate  the  clear,  honest  voice  of  health  and  refinement,  the  mincing  fop, 
the  muddy  vocality  of  vice.  Inflections  reveal  the  moral  state.  The  posi- 
tive inflection  of  the  man  of  convictionj  the  circumflex  of  a  double  dealer, 
the  mechanical  and  nasal  whine  of  the  hypocrite  are  interpreted  by  all.* 

It  is  indisputable  that  all  are  spontaneously  and  unconsciously 
inHuenced  by  the  tone,  pitch,  and  quality  of  the  ^'oices  of  those 
with  whom  they  enter  into  conversation,  and  they  as  unconsciously 
act  upon  the  knowledge  which  those  voices  reveal  to  them  of  the 
mentality  and  general  character  of  those  with  whom  they  converse. 
Some  voices  soothe,  while  others  irritate;  others  still  fairly  exasper- 
(j!e  one.  Let  a  y>ei'son  with  a  ricli  voice,  full  of  sympathy  and 
intelligence,  approach  a  company,  and  as  soon  as  the  tones  of  that 
voice  are  heani  all  are  at  o!ice  attentive,  because  its  intonations 
announce  the  potcer  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
this  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  th^  listeners  in  tlie  most  instan- 
taneous and  subtle  manner,  although  the  speaker  may  have  as  yet 
only  uttered  the  commonplaces  of  salutation.  Such  voices  com- 
mand  attention  and  respect  wherever  heard.  Now,  if  intelligent, 
sympathetic  voices  involuntarily  produce  such  decided  effects  upon 
those  who  hear  them,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  voices 
of  the  opposite  class  convey  an  equal  amount  of  intelligence  as  to 
their  owner's  mental  and  moral  calibre?  Let  one  with  a  sharp, 
thin,  nasal  twang,  on  a  high-pitched  key,  endeavor  to  be  heard,  and 
there  will  be  an  immediate  attempt  of  the  company  to  retire  to 
distant  parts  of  the  premises.  Such  voices  cannot  hold  together 
any  number  of  people  for  long,  neither  can  such  a  voice  produce 
other  than  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  the  listeners,  no  matter 
how  interesting  the  subject  under  consideration  may  be. 

Sound  creates  form  as  it  moves  through  the  air,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  perfection  of  the  instruments  producing  it,  it 
will  make  an  agreeable  and  intelligent  or  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion upon  the  listener.  Thus  voice  is  shown  to  be  a  real  and 
tangible  part  of  the  individuality,  and  so  much  a  part  of  the 

*  Voeal  and  Action  lAoguftge,  B.  N.  Klrby,  ik  88.  Boston,  188EL 
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physiognomy  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  delineation 
of  character.  I  consider  a  fine  conversational  voice  a  great  chann. 
It  is  more  rare  in  America  than  a  fine  singing  voice.  There  are 
several  causes  for  this.  In  the  first  place  Americans  are  relatively 
less  muscular  tlian  the  Europeans.  They  are  also  more  nervous. 
Adding  these  two  causes  together,  they  produce  the  thin,  high- 
pitched  nasal  tones  which  are  so  distinctly  American.  This 
national  peculiarity  could  be  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by 
parents  and  teachers  were  they  to  give  slight  aUention  to  the  pitch 
of  the  voir;e  in  childhood,  and  thus  pkuce  the  child's  voice  upon 
an  agreeable  key  while  it  is  yet  unformed  and  easily  modulated. 
The  first  days  of  the  child  in  school  should  be  devoted  to  teaching 
it  how  to  breathe  properly,  and  how  to  pitch  its  voice  rightly  in 
speaking  and  reading.  No  mere  book-learning  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  these  two  most  important  matters.  Greneral  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  and  development  of  the  lungs  by  breathing 
exercises,  together  with  a  properly-pitched  voice,  are  studies  of 
great  importance  to  every  child,  for  they  conduce  to  health,  long 
life,  and  certainly  to  beauty  of  form,  attitude,  speech,  and  phys- 
iognomical expression.  Whatever  aids  normal  exercise  of  the 
larynx,  mouth,  and  lips  assists  beauty  of  facial  expression.  This 
can  be  easily  proven  by  observing  and  comparing  the  dreadful 
contortions  of  the  mouth  and  gasping  for  breath  of  an  improperly- 
trained  singer,  with  one  who  has  had  the  best  instruction.  The 
latter  exhibits  lovely  expressions  of  the  mouth,  and  sends  forth  the 
loudest  tones  with  ease  and  freedom.  I  have  seen  some  feces, 
which  in  repose  were  very  beautiful,  completely  distorted  by  the 
reckless  or  untrained  movements  of  the  muscles  in  talking  and 
laughing.  This  Was  the  result  of  bad  habits  of  speaking,  and 
could  have  been  easily  remedied  by  practicing  before  a  mirror,  as 
do  many  fine  actors  and  elocutionists. 

Uncomciovs  imUation  is  oflen  the  cause  of  the  ugly  move- 
ments observed  in  some  faces.  Many  children  contract  strabismus 
by  playing  with  cross-eyed  children.  The  unconscious  imitations 
by  children  of  all  sorts  of  abnormal  muscular  movements  observed 
in  those  about  them  teach  us  two  important  things.  One  is  that 
children  should  not  be  permitted  to  play  with  those  afflicted  with 
cross-eyes,  Saint  Vitus'  dance,  or  jerking  and  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  and  trembling  of  the  eye  or  eyelids,  for  in  most  cases 
they  are  imitated  spontaneoaatyt  without  special  design  on  the  part 
of  the  child. 

The  second  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  marked  aptness  of 
the  muscles  for  unconscious  imitation  teaches  parents  with  what 
slight  effort  children  can  be  trained  to  perform  a  variety  of  things 
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tending  to  a  knowledge  of  art  and  science,  by  the  use  of  simple 
objects,  such  as  are  used  in  the  kindergartens,  without  at  all  tax- 
ing the  intellect.  The  movements  of  the  child's  hand  in  piano- 
pkying  are  among  the  harmless  methods  of  exercising  the  muscles 
vdthout  at  all  overtaxing  the  brain,'  and  children  may  be  taught 
this  or  the  use  of  any  other  instrument,  such  as  the  sewing- 
machine,  before  being  taught  to  read. 

Elocution  is  a  fine  study  for  young  children,  for  the  breathing 
exercises  and  light  gymnastics  pra(;ticed  by  the  Delsarte  system  in 
particular  not  only  develop  the  voice,  but  give  grace  and  supple- 
ness to  all  the  limbs.  The  effect  of  elocutionary  exercises  upon 
tlie  intellect  is  wonderfully  strengthening  to  tlie  brain  as  well  as 
to  the  body.  Instead  of  giving  a  child  books  to  study  to  improve 
its  thinking  powers,  a  course  of  lessons  in  elocution  would  attain 
that  object  with  more  certainty.  AVhen  I  am  asked  to  prescribe 
treatment  for  a  dull  child  I  invariably  order  gymnastics  and  elocu- 
tionary exercises,  and  the  same  course  may  be  pursued- with  good 
effect  by  tlie  child  whose  i)r€COfdiy  of  intellect  threatens  early  de- 
cline. It  is  to  be  undei'stood,  of  course,  that  a  jxtdudom  use  of 
these  hygienics  must  be  made  under  chai^  of  a  competent  teacher. 

The  voice  is  capable  of  emitting  sound  independent  of  the 
organs  of  speech — the  tongue,  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  teeth;  hence 
by  this  division  of  functions  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  voice 
alone  would  indicate  some  traits  distinct  from  those  revealed  by 
the  articulate  powers.  This  is  really  the  case,  and  this  analysis  of 
powers  shows  how  the  voice  is  an  indicator  of  vital,  interior,  moral, 
and  physical  conditions;  while  the  organs  of  speech — the  lips, 
tongue,  teeth,  etc.,  together  with  their  manner  of  articulating— 
belong  by  pre-eminence  to  the  mental  powers,  with  a  subdominance 
of  the  moral  and  physiological  states.  Man  could  use  the  voice 
were  he  deprived  of  the  power  of  articulating  words,  and  use  it 
with  greet  power  too,  if  he  sought  to  develop  it  by  proper  exer- 
cise. The  voice  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  sustained  by  the  muscles 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  the  (one  of  the  voice  reveals  the  inner 
man — his  amount  of  vitality,  his  bodily  structure;  hence  the 
amount  of  enei^,  clearness,  or  feebleness  of  miud  and  body. 
This  is  well  demonstrated  by  comparison  of  tlie  tones  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  civilized  men  with  their  bodily  structure.  The 
French  speak  more  from  the  forward  part  of  their  mouth,  with 
the  teeth,  tongue,  and  lips.  The  Italian  speaks  more  from  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  and  the  lips,  while  "  the  Englishman  speaks 
with  his  whole  body.  His  elocution  is  stomachic,  as  the  Ameri- 
can's is  labial."*    I  think  Emerson  should  have  said  that  the 
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Amencan's  is  nasal,  for  in  comparison  with  other  nations  we  find 
that  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  and  women  pitch  the  voice  so 
as  to  speak  either  in  head  tones  or  nasal  tones ;  rarely  do  they  use 
the  chest  tones.  I  am  convinced  the  majority  could  develop  fine 
chest  tones  were  they  trained  to  use  them  in  childhood.  The 
English  are  very  muscular,  and  their  lungs  are  relatively  broad, 
and  herein  is  the  basis  of  a  powerful  and  sonorous  voice.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  broad,  muscular  build,  the  lar}  nx  must  also  be 
large  and  strong,  and  thus  we  have  the  foundation  for  those  rich 
and  beautifully-modulated  voices  heard  in  the  conversation  of  most 
English  people.  The  Englishman's  voice  reveals  his  sturdy, 
hearty,  positive,  sincere  mind,  as  well  as  his  compact,  healthy, 
hardy  body.  The  French  speech  is  truly  Celtic;  unlike  the  Eng- 
lishmen, they  use  the  least  energetic  manner  of  speaking,  i.e.,  with 
the  forward  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lips,  and  also  nasal  tones. 
Tliis  method  is  more  indicative  of  ew'/ace  feeling;  it  is  not  as 
interior^  vital,  and  positive  as  that  of  the  English.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  French  supplement  their  language  with  such  an 
infinity  of  gestures,  and  the  effect  of  gestures  is  to  call  attention 
away  from  the  body,  hence  speech  which  requires  many  gestures 
to  assist  its  explanation  is  never  as  solid,  positive,  vital,  and  sin- 
cere as  a  language  that  contains  in  its  essence  all  these  qualities. 
Now,  the  language  of  a  race  belongs  to  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  grade  of  development  to  which  the  race  has  attained.  And 
the  English  language,  in  its  construction,  is  like  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races  in  their  bodily  build,  and  its  peculiar  grade  of  development 
harmonizes  with  their  intellectual  and  moral  status  as  well;  and 
in  a  certain  degree  the  language  suits  the  mind  and  bodily  con- 
formation of  the  Anglo-American  people,  who  should  endeavor  to 
harmonize  more  completely  with  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue 
by  cultivating  the  chest  tones. 

The  American  method  of  using  the  voice  is  in  harmony  ^vith 
their  use  of  the  language,  for,,  unlike  the  English,  they  use  the 
adjective  portion  most,  whereas  the  English  use  more  the  Saxon 
part,  or  noun  element;  but  the  subtleties  of  this  subject  are,  per- 
haps, too  complex  for  a  work  intended  for  popular  reading.  The 
science  of  physiognomy  has  its  occult  and  esoteric  department,  Uke 
all  tilings  in  Nature^  but  tliis  I  have  endeavored  to  hold  in  abeyance 
in  writing  this  work,  for  that  which  is  most  interior,  hidden,  and 
abstruse  would  seem  to  many  who  do  not  think  profotnuUy  to  be 
fanciful,  superstitious,  or  the  effect  of  mere  impractical  imagina- 
tion. I  should  wish  never  to  have  my  ideas  classified  upon  either 
of  those  bases,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  Nature  has  a  seci^t  arcana 
into  wfiich  only  those  who  have  mastered  her  external  phenomena 
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can  hope  to  penetrate.  The  voice  comes  from  the  ulterior  of  the 
body,  and  is,  tlierefore,  one  of  the  guides  to  its  most  interior  mean- 
ings, and  this  is  why  it  is  so  prolific  and  many-sided  in  its  revela- 
tions of  the  most  interior,  vital,  moral,  and  mental  states.  In  the 
translation  of  these  subtle  tones,  as  in  the  recognition  ol'  all  of 
Nature's  finer  manifestations,  tlie  greatest  degree  of  sensitiveness 
is  required.  Gro^  beings  would  fail  entirely  in  comprehending 
them. 

Let  the  reader  by  all  means  study  voices,  compare  tones  with 
the  shape  of  the  forehead,  the  nose,  mouth,  lips,  and  ear.  He  will 
observe  that  the  faces  of  all  who  emit  powerful  tones,  either  in 
speaking  or  singing,  have  the  lower  third  of  the  face  relatively  long 
and  the  cheeks  round  and  the  lips  full.  The  forehead,  too,  of 
those  who  possess  sonorous  voices  is  different  in  shape  from  those 
whose  voices  are  faint  and  low.  The  frontal  sinus  in  all  great 
speakers  is  large,  thus  giving  the  required  size  of  this  cavity  for 
producing  sonorous  reverberations.  In  order  to  attain  the  greatest 
effects  from  any  instrument  the  mechanism  involved  must  be  the 
most  perfect ;  hence,  in  deciding  npon  one's  ability  as  a  speaker  we 
must  have  in  consideration  the  form  of  the  nose,  forehead.,  cJiint 
cheeks,  and  Hps,  and  the  line  of  clofture  of  tJie  jnmitli.  The  eyes 
assist  in  this  quest,  for  wliere  they  are  large  and  fdl  the  voice  is 
more  apt  to  be  strong  and  rich,  and  the  owner  inclined  to  exces- 
sive and  fluent  use  of  the  faculty  of  Language. 

The  Mouth. 

the  une  of  closure. 

The  line  of  closure  of  the  mouth  is  highly  significant  of  char- 
acter, taken  eitlier  in  combination  witli  tlie  shape  of  the  lips  or 
without  reference  to  them.    The  line  of  closure,  like  aU  of  the 


FiO.  18I.-N0RMAL  LINE.  FlO.  182,— NORMAL  MARGIN. 

features,  has  its  foundation  in  the  curve.  This  is  its  primitive 
form.  A  feature  which  is  intended  for  so  many  purposes  as  is  the 
mouth  must  have  the  ability  to  execute  curves,  to  form  a  circle, 
when  necessary;  hence,  it  is  a  most  flexible  feature.    Now,  in  t^e 
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most  perfected  mouths  we  find  that  tfve  line  of  closure  describes  j 
straight,  or  nearly  straight  forms,  for  the  mouth,  like  the  larynx,  i 
must  be  able  to  construct  every  gradation  of  form  from  the  line  I 
of  fissure  to  the  complete  circle." 

In  the  upper  ^ge  of  the  red  portion  of  the  upper  lip,  we  | 
find  three  well-defined  curves  (see  Fig.  181,  normal  outline  of  ' 
margin),  and  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  colored  portion  of  the  lower 
hp  there  are  generally  in  artistic  mouths  i/trce  slight  curves  or 
undulations  (Fig.  182),  and  in  the  lower  hp  of  profound  thinkers 
this  lower  line  is,  as  a  rule,  formed  by  a  single  curve  extending  from 
one  comer  of  the  mouth  to  the  other.    (See  Figs.  186  and  187.) 

In  analyzing  a  mouth  there  are  certain  indications  which  must 
be  examined  if  we  wish  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that  de- 
partment of  character  which  is  represented  by  the  mouth.  Lavar 
ter  has  g^ven  several  rules  for  this  purpose,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  translate  and  insert  them.    He  remarks  on  this  point : — 

Examine  carefully  in  every  mouth : 

(a)  The  two  lips  properly  so-called,  «.e.,  the  upper  Up  and  the  lower  , 
lip  separately ;  I 
(6)  The  line  which  is  the  result  of  their  junction ; 
(c)  The  centre  of  the  upper  lip ; 

{d)  The  centre  of  the  lower  lip,  each  of  these  parts  in  particalar; 
(e)  The  base  of  the  middle  line ; 

{f)  Filially,  the  comers  which  terminate  that  line,  and  where  they 
leave  off  at  each  side,  and  by  which  it  is  shaded  off.    Without  these  distinc- 
tions it  is  impossible  either  to  draw  a  mouth  well  or  to  form  a  correct  | 
judgment  of  it.* 

What  Lavater  terms  "the  base  of  the  middle  line"  is  the  , 
scallop  shape  formed  by  the  downward  projection  of  the  upper  lip 
at  the  place  wliere  I  have  located  signs  for  Love  of  Young;  for  this 
scallop-shaped  line  he  had  no  name,  as  he  gave  no  specific  names 
for  facial  signs. 

In  infancy  the  line  of  closure  is  more  curved  than  in  the  adult  ; 
stage.    In  the  mouths  of  orators  and  in  those  of  profound  thinkers,  ; 
the  line  of  junction  is  usually  straight,  or  nearly  so.    The  curved  i 
form  accords  well  with  the  sofl  flexibility  of  immaturity,  and  when  i 
the  line  of  junction  presents  three  slight  curves  or  undulations  in  ' 
the  adult  stage  we  find  that  the  artistic  sense  is  the  dominant  one, 
and,  as  the  artistic  is  not  so  highly  a  developed  sense  as  the  scien- 
tific, so  in  the  most  developed  scientists  and  inventors  the  line  of  , 
closure  is  the  more  nearly  straigM.    These  are  subtle  distinctions  j 
which  will  grow  upon  the  discriminating  observer,  and  will  by 
continued  observation  prove  (altliough  the  indications  are  minute) 


*  I/Ait  de  Coniuatre  leB  Hommes  par  la  Physiognomle,    ifbt  Paris.  1820, 
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that  tlie  distinctions  are  great,  and  the  signification  in  entire  accord 
with  the  basic  laws  of  Form. 

In&ncy  is  the  age  of  curves.  We  shall,  therefore,  find  in  the 
artistic  classes  (who  are  not  so  highly  developed  as  the  scientific 
and  mechanical  classes)  an  abimdance  of  curves  in  and  about  the 
mouth  and  lips. 

THE  GRAMINIVOROrS  MOUTH. 

The  mouths  and  faces  of  those  whose  taste  inchnes  more  to  a 
grain  and  fruit  diet  than  to  meat-eating  are  usually  of  the  form  ob- 
servied  in  the  grain-eating  animals.  Their  mouths  are  small,  with 
deUcately-formed  lips,  relatively  narrow  lower  jaw,  and  thin  cheeks. 
The  disposition  of  this  class  is  peaceable,  and  their  passions  are  not 
easily  aroused.  They  are  lacking  in  physical  courage  and  expend 
all  their  energies  upon  useful  industries.  They  are  never  leaders 
and  commanders,  but  follow  where  others  with  more  force  lead  the 
wa*y. 

The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  deer,  and  other  grain-eating  animals 
present  the  same  fecial  form  and  similar  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics. 

THE  SINGING  MOTITH. 

The  line  of  closure  of  the  singing  mouth  is  characterized 
generally  by  the  straight  form,  with  full,  red,  protrusive  lips. 
Almost  all  singers  possess  a  tolerably  wide  mouth.  Karely  is  it 
very  small ;  some  even  being  quite  wide,  as  is  the  case  with  Madame 
Christine  Nilsson,  Fran  Matema,  Sofia  Scalchi,  Emma  Thursby, 
Annie  Louise  Gary,  Albani,  Valleria,  Geistinger,  Madame  Saiuton- 
Dolby,  Campanini,  Gatty,  Huntley,  and 
others.  One  great  point  of  difierence 
between  the  singing  mouth  and  tlie  medi- 
tative mouth  is  that  the  latter  discloses 
less  of  the  red  portion  of  the  lips,  which 
are  not  usually  so  full  as  the  former.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  singing 
mouth  without  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
description  of  the  accessory  physiognom-  ^ogg  ejS^  mursby. 
ical  signs,  as  the  mouth  alone  forms 

only  a  portion  of  the  mechanism  concerned  in  the  production  of 
musical  sounds.  In  order  to  exhibit  any  form  of  art  the  mechan- 
ism suited  to  the  purpose  must  first  be  had  in  the  bodily  organiza- 
tion. Painters  must  possess  fiexible  muscles  and  a  fine  endowment 
of  color.  Sculptors  must  have  a  good  mechanical  mind,  along 
with  artistic  taistes  and  imagination.    The  actor  must,  like  the 
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singer,  possess  flexibility  and  an  excessively  emotional  and  sensi-  : 
tive  organism.  The  singer,  in  order  to  produce  volume,  must  have 
space — area — in  the  construction  of  the  larger  mouth,  nose,  cheeks, 
and  frontal  sinuses. 

The  most  decided  facial  signs  of  a  singer  are,  then,  a  short, 
round,  muscular  nose,  full  cliecks,  length  of  tlie  face  from  the 
nostril  to  the  ^joint  of  the  chin,  length  downward  and  forward  of 
the  chin,  anJ  height  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  formation 
gives  the  right  construction  for  the  production  of  loud,  sonorous  i 
tones. 

The  quality  of  the  sound  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
muscles  and  cartilages  of  the  vocal  cords  and  larynx,  and  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  auditory  nerves.  The  ears  of  all  good  singers 
are  rounding,  and  exhibit  width  and  depth  of  tlie  cavity  of  the  ; 
auricle  or  shell  of  the  external  car,  together  "  with  a  large  pendent 
lobule."  For  further  descriptions  see  the  faculty  of  "Music,"  in  | 
Chapter  II.  .  ! 

THE  ARTISTIC  MOUTH.  ! 

There  are  manifold  forms  and  sizes  found  among  artistic 
mouths ;  yet  all  without  exception  are  conspicuously  curved  in  both 
lips,  and  with  a  serpentine  line  of  closure.    As  a  rule,  the  hps  j 
are  full  and  more  or  less  protrusive,  showing  a  bright-red  color.  ! 

As  under  the  term  "artistic"  I  include  a  great  variety  of  | 
callings  which  all  demand  the  supremacy  of  muscle  for  their  exer-  \ 
cise,  so  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  above 
form  of  mouth  with  many  variations  can  be 
found  in  the  physiognomies  of  painters,  poets,  : 
singers,  athletes,  actors,  etc.    Each  of  these 
classes  of  artists  have,  however,  some  sHght 
differences  which  will  be  examined  seriatim, 
yet  all  possess  more  or  less  of  the  domestic,  : 
sentimental,  emotional,  and  sympathetic  facul- 
ROSA  BOHHEUR.      ^ies,  for  these  are  tlie  bases  of  their  arts,  and 
must  have  their  signs  in  and  about  the  mouth  , 
and  lips.    Of  course,  one  expects  to  find  individual  peculiarities  of 
structure  in  the  singing  mouth  that  are  not  essential  to  the  poet  \ 
or  painter;  yet  all  tiave  many  of  the  emotional  traits  in  common.  \ 

THE  CONVERSATIONAL  MOUTH. 

All  f{ood  conversationists  exhibit  in  the  formation  of  the  lips 
and  mouth  several  signs  in  common.  The  line  of  closure  is  wide, 
or  at  least  moderately  so ;  straight,  also,  with  full,  red,  moist  lips, 
in  wliich  the  colored  part  is  quite  distinct.    These  lips  abomid  in 
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Fig.  185. 
JEAN  JAQUES  ROrsSEAr. 
(C0KVER8ATIOMAI.  Mouth.) 


curves.  Witty,  mirthful  talkers  have  the  outer  comers  of  the 
upper  lip  curved  upivard,  while  dimples  play  about  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  and  cheeks.  Indeed,  in  some  witty,  mirthful  faces  J 
have  observed  slight  dimples  in  various  parts  of  the  chin  and 

cheeks  while  the  subject  was  engaged  in 
conversation  of  an  amusing  nature.  Vol- 
taire, StemCj  and  Samuel  S.  Cox  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  this  mouth. 

The  following-named  persons  exhibit 
various  forms  of  the  conversational  mouth: 
Horatio  Sevmour,  Thomas  Moore,  Oscar 
Wilde,  OH\^r  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Hamet  Mar- 
tineau,  T.  B.  Macaulay,  William  E.  Dodge,  Count  Andrassy, 
Franz  Liszt,  I-.ady  Blessington,  Richard  Person,  Buffon,  Cuvier, 
Faraday,  Johanna  Baillie,  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Ida  Pfeiffer, 
Prof  Richard  Owen,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  conversation  and  mere  talk- 
ing. Fluency  is  not  conversation  ;  neither  can  loquacity  be  ranked  as 
such.  The  mouths  of  vulgar,  loquacious  gabblers  are  exaggerated 
forms  of  the  conversational  mouth.  Their  lips  are  full,  coarse, 
protrusive,  and  sensual-looking  ;  their  chief  lingual  characteristics 
are  fluency,  coarseness,  and  absence  of  good  sense.  This  class 
become  horse-jockeys,  bar-room  oracles,  patent-medicine  venders, 
peripatetic  "professors"  of  hair-dye  and  com-plasters,  and  "cheap 
John "  auctioneers.  When  they  talk  and  harangue  their  audi- 
ences their  lips  are  so  loose  and  flabby  and  there  is  so  much  of 
them  that  it  appears  often  as  though  part  of  their  lips  would 
escape.  Their  language  is  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  as 
their  lips — coarse  and  plenty  of  it. 


THE  ORATORICAL  MOUTH. 

If  the  mouths  of  all  great  orators  are  examined  we  shall  find 
that  they  invariably  show  the  line  of  closure  to  be  straight,  hori- 
zontal, and  wide  ;  the  lips  full,  red,  pro- 
trusive, and  moist,  with  relative  length 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  point  of  the  cliin. 
This  affords  space  for  volume. 

To  make  a  practical  test  of  this  fore- 
going statement  examine  the  portraits  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  Starr  King, 
John  Adams,  Charles  James  Fox,  Patrick 
Henri,  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  Edmund  Burke,  Abby  Kelley  Foster, 
Mary  Livermore,  or  any  other  eloquent  speaker,  and  the^sigiSjin 
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the  mouth  will  be  present,  together  with  large,  fuU  eyes  and  a  | 
normal  degree  of  color  of  the  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion. 

Almost  all  the  great  orators  have  possessed  a  great  deal  of 
color,  and  this,  added  to  their  mental  powers,  has  assisted  in  creat- 
ing fervor  and  enthusiasm.    A  -  pallid  orator  and  one  with  very  j 
light  eyes  has  never  appeared. 

One  very  marked  pecuharity  of  the  lower  lip  of  orators  is  the 
large  size  of  the  sign  of  "Patriotism,"  fullness  just  below  the  red 
portion  of  the  lower  lip  and  slightly  toward  the  sides. 

The  upper  lip  of  the  more  profound  orators — those  who  are  ■ 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  government  and  | 
other  weighty  subjects — disclose  very  little  of  the  colored  portion 
of  the  "upper  lip.    This  pecuharity  is  seen  in  the  physiognomy  of 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  but  in  the  faces  of  the 
humorous,  witty,  dramatic,  stoiy-telling  orators  the  lips  show  the 
entire  red  and  are  quite  protrusive.  Observe,  for  specimens  of  tins 
kind,  the  mouths  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Robert  G.  IngersoU;  I 
the  former  was  a  grand  comedian,  and  the  latter  is  very  humorous 
and  witty ;  Gough  also  was  a  fine  actor.    There  are  others  of  this 
stamp.    Such  I  class  among  artistic  mouths  rather  tlian  among 
those  who  are  profound  logicians  as  well  as  able  orators. 

'    THE  HEDITATIYE  UOUTH. 

All  physiognomists  who  have  described  the  mouths  of  thonghfc- 
ful  persons  agree  in  their  description.  Lavater,  the  most  accurate 
of  physiognomical  observers,  tells  us  that 

A  lightly-closed  mouth,  the  dividing  Line  of  which  is  straight,  and  in 
which  the  outer  edges  are  not  visible,  is  a  certain  indication  of  a  studious 


mind.  Wlien  the  lips  are  closed  gently  and 
without  an  effort,  and  their  outline  is  correct, 
they  indicate  a  thoughtful,  firm,  and  judicious 
character.* 

The  mouths  of  thoughtful  people  as 


Fio.  isT.-sAMUEL  HOUSTON,         advance  in  life  become  more  and  more 

compressed,  so  that  very  little  of  the  colored 
portion  of  the  lips  is  seen.  The  red  of  the  upper  lip  is  almost 
entirely  hidden.  Profound  thinkers  live  more  interiorly  than  do 
artistic  people,  such  as  singers,  poets,  and  painters ;  hence,  the 
mouths  of  the  former  will  be  closed  firmly  and  the  red  portion  of 
the  upper  lip  particularly  will  be  nearly  hidden.  The  artistic 
classes  live  more  in  the  external^ — in  the  sensational  part  of  their 
natures, — and  they  show  the  greater  part  of  their  lips ;  their  eyes, 

•TruisUted  from  "  I/Art  de  Coonaltre  les  Homines  par  la  PhyBlognomle,"  p.  Ul 
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also,  are  larger,  more  alert ;  their  lively  moTements  and  gestures 
and  the  poise  of  the  head  all  show  that  they  live  mainly  in  the 
outside  of  themselves,  instead  of  in  the  interior — the  meditative 
part  of  their  organism. 

The  mouths,  as  well  as  the  eyes  and  poise  of  the  liead,  of 
deep,  patient  scientists,  mechanics,  philosophers,  and  inventors 
cluuige  greatly  with  advancing  age ;  their  Hps,  which  in  youth 
have  been  full  and  red  and  somewhat  protrusive,  change  in  after- 
life, BO  that  the  red  portion  is  not  nearly  as  visible ;  the  eyes  are 
lowered  and  thoughtful,  and  the  head  incUnes  slightly  forward  and 
to  one  side.  All  these  changes  have  been  wrought  by  concentrated 
and  consecutive  meditation,  and  as  thought  is  interior  action,  so 
the  eyes  being  tlie  avenue  through  which  sensjitions  enter  the  mind 
and  the  mouth  the  mechanism  by  which  thought  is  communicated 
orally,  it  is  logical  to  infer  that  the  signs  of  long-continued  thought 
would  stamp  their  impress  upon  these  features. 

As  the  brain  is  the  part  of  the  mind  where  sensations  are 
translated  into  consciousness,  we  shall  iiud  that  this  organ  will  in- 
cline forward,  as  this  position  fovors  reflection,  in  a  manner,  by 
shutting  out  passing  sights ;  so  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  cus- 
tomary attitude  of  many  contemplative  minds.  See,  for  example, 
the  portraits  of  Dr.  Abemethy;  James  Watt,  the  inventor; 
Wollaston,  eminent  physicist;  Sir  Samuel  .Romilly,  statesman; 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  discoverer;  Captain  Cook,  navigator;  John 
Smeaton,  civil  engineer  and  inventor;  Samuel  Johnson  and  Noah 
Webster,  philologists ;  Samuel  Wesley,  divine. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  mouth  is  the  mouth  of  a  thinker  and 
talker  combined;  so  also  is  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  foUow- 
mg-named  persons  present  excellent  specimens  of  the  "  meditative" 
month:  John  DoUond,  inventor;  Lord  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice 
of  England;  James  Bradley,  astronomer ;  Edmund  Halley,  astron- 
omer ;  Jjord  Shaftesbury,  philanthropist  and  statesman ;  Sir  John 
Herschel,  astronomer;  Henri  Milne  Edwards,  scientist;  Vasco 
da  Graioa,  discoverer;  Professor  Huxley,  scientist;  Matthew 
Vassar,  successful  manufacturer;  Elliott  C.  Cowden,  merchant; 
Daniel  Webster,  orator  and  profound  reasoner ;  James  B.  Eads, 
engineer;  Cyrus  W.  Field,  electrician  ;  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  states- 
man; ex-President  Thiers,  and  Admiral  Napier.  All  the  above- 
named  persons  were  deep  thinkers,  and  their  eyes,  mouth,  and 
general  facial  expression  corroborate  this  characteristic. 

THE  COMMON-SENSE  MOUTH. 

A  mouth  of  medium  size,  with  the  line  of  closure  straight  and 
hoiizontal,  and  the  lips  showing  considerable  of  tti^  .^^lcS^rigte 
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and  of  medium  fullness,  gently  closed,  and  of  equal  propor&ons, 
is  certainly  indicative  of  a  well-balanced  mind.  Oliver  Cromwell's 
mouth  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  type,  and  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful feature  in  his  face.    Some  characters 
possess  a  (aleiit  of  common  sense.  .\11 
their  acts  appear  to  be  well  done,  and  the 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances.   This  class  of  people  are  noted 
for  the  general  excellence  of  all  they 
undertake  rather  than  for  any  special  gill 
Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
BENJAMIN  FHANKLiN.      Doclaratioii  of  Independence,  was  one  of 

this  class,  and  his  character  shone  pre- 
eminent in  all  his  endeavors.  His  mouth  discloses  a  well-balanced 
character.  So  also  do  those  of  Edward  Everett,  Gerritt  Smith, 
Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  Goldwin  Smith,  Albert  Barnes,  Harriet 
Martineau,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  Matthew  Vassar,  who  endowed 
Vassar  College  for  women. 

THE  ORDERLY  MOUTH. 

This  variety  of  the  mouth  is  most  met  with  among  scientists, 
mechanics,  and  those  who  are  extremely  orderly,  precise,  and 


Fia.  189.— (Wk.  E.  Gladstowk.)  Fio.  190.— (Mich abl  Faradat.) 

TWO  TYPES  OF  THE  ORDERLY  MOUTH. 


accurate ;  hence,  the  osseous  will  be  one  of  the  dominant  systems. 
Lavater  describes  this  mouth,  and  I  cannot  do  better  tiian  to 
reproduce  his  description.    He  remarks  thus: — 

A  mouth  firmly  shut,  the  cleft  of  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  fn  which 
the  margin  of  the  lips  does  not  appear,  is  certain  indication  of  coolness,  of 
the  spirit  of  application,  the  friend  of  order,  exactness,  and  neatness. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  MOUTH. 

This  month  presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  com-, 
mon-sense  mouth,  for  triie  economy  is  basfed  on  good  judgment  and 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  use  of  money,  material,  time,  strength, 
health,  friends,  and  opportunities.  This  mouth  is  wide,  the  semi- 
circle of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones  b^thi  j^^e^iji^^ig|^  uncom- 
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mon  width,  together  with  well-developed  lips  and  breadth  of  chin 
(sign  for  Conscientiousness). 

A  talented  degree  of  economy  demands  high  facxilties  and  a 
comprehensive  intellect;  and  one  sign  of  breadth  of  mind  is  seen 
in  breadth  of  the  jaw-bones,  or  rather  that  portion  of  them  which 
forms  the  semicircle  or  ah^eolar  process,  where  the  teeth  are  inserted 
in  the  jaw.  Breadth  of  this  semicircle  indicates  not  only  compre- 
hensiveness, but  also  larger  conscientiousness  than  where  the  semi- 
circle is  narrow  and  contracted,  and  the  teeth  overlapping  each 
other  for  want  of  space  to  grow  evenly  in  a  normal  manner. 

I  hold  that  true  economy  is  produced  by  a  combination  of 
Reason  and  Conscience,  both  large,  and  where  the  quality  of  the 
iudividual  is  fine  in  combination  we  find  the  best  exhibition  of  this 
trait. 

Now,  there  are  many  grades  of  the  saving  faculty,  from  a 
talented  degree  of  economy  to  a  petty,  paltry  method  of  hoarding 
for  the  love  of  accumulation,  which  is  exhibited  by  those  whose 
mental  outfit  is  quite  limited,  and  who  are  incapable  of  giving  on 
a  large  scale.  Such  beings  are  compensated  by  the  faculty  of 
saving  by  littles.  In  this  class  are  many  industrious,  thrifty  persons 
who  are  not  misers,  but  wlio  are  yet  constructed  momUy  and 
mentally  on  a  much  smaller  pattern  than  the  true  talented  econo- 
mist. These  characters  are  not  usually  possessed  of  fine  tastes  in 
art  and  literature ;  hence,  their  nature  does  not  crave  the  materials 
and  opportxinities  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  tastes;  therefore  they 
have  no  inclination  to  expend  time  and  money  in  this  direction. 
Their  want  of  intellectual  capacity  is  shown  by  narrow  jaws  and  a 
small  mouth,  and  this  same  narrowness  indicates  that  Conscientious- 
ness is  not  very  large,  nor  very  strong;  hence,  this  class  of  indi- 
viduals will  not  be  actuated  by  the  highest  inotives  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  acquire,  but  will,  like  the  rat  and  other  rodents,  accumulate 
by  methods  not  always  the  most  honorable,  and  in  some  cases 
petty  stealing  will  he  practiced,  and  also  the  hoarding  up  by  littles 
what  is  thus  accumulated. 

As  before  remarked,  there  are  many  grades  of  this  faculty. 
Some  of  the  narrow-mouthed  economists  will  endeavor  to  acquire 
by  depriving  themselves  of  all  bodily  comforts,  or  what  normally- 
constituted  beings  consider  such ;  yet  some  very  saving  people  seem 
not  to  have  any  need  of  what  others  deem  actual  necessities.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  sacrifice  for  them  to  do  without  these  things. 
Then,  too,  their  happiness  is  derived  from  small  accumulations,- and 
the  knowledge  tliat  they  are  constantly  adding  to  them.  They  do 
not  seek  the  indulgence  of  such  expensive  luxuries  as  are  involved 
in  the  enjoyment  of  music,  literature,  and  hospitality,  and  in  the 
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exhibition  of  sestlietic  tastes.  Tlie  entire  facial  make-up  of  these 
small  savei-s  is  in  liarmony  with  the  mouth  and  jaws.  The  eyes 
are  round,  small,  and  bright,  and  the  nose  never  very  lai^.  They 
resemble  in  looks  and  manners  the  squirrel,  the  'coon,  the  opossum, 
the  weasel,  tlie  ferret,  and  the  fox.  The  lips  are  thin,  and  closed 
tightly.  They  are  small,  active,  neat,  and  secretive,  and  always  on 
the  lookout  for  small  chances  to  gain  a  little^  and  are  great  chatter- 
ers of  small  talk.  The  acquisitive  or  saving  mouth  has  been  well 
described  by  J.  Stanley  Grimes  and  quoted  by  me  in  the  descrip-  | 
tion  of  the  faculty  of    Acquisitiveness,"  page  541. 

THE  DESTRUCTIVE  OR  CARNIVOROUS  MOUTH. 

This  mouth  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  preceding  one,  for  it 
deiJends  upon  physical  capacity  and  power.    It  resembles  the  car- 
nivorous animals  in  size  and  form,  and  is  indicative  of  force,  cour- 
age, and  strong  passions  of  various  sorts.    It  is  wide,  and  the 
lower  jaw  and  lip  curve  outwardly  just  over 
the  lower  canine  teeth,  producing  the  appear- 
ance observed  in  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  other  carnivorous  beasts.   As  a  rule, 
those  who  exhibit  this  form  of  mouth  display 
a  combative  dis[>osition,  and  seek  to  overcome 
chie/qeronimo.     tlieir  opponents  by  pliysical  means.  They 
also  evince  destructive  tendencies  of  all  kinds. 
I  have  observed  this  form  of  mouth  in  some  pei-sons  of  refined 
tastes,  but  their  destructive  proclivities  were  shown  by  carelessness  in  , 
the  use  and  handling  of  articles,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  by  destroying 
their  clothing  and  furniture  by  abuse  of  them,  by  rough  handling, 
and  by  lack  of  proper  care,  etc. 

The  lips  of  the  destructive  mouth  are  very  red;  the  tongue 
large,  wide,  and  strong,  and  the  taste  for  flesh-meat  is  most  decided. 

CRIMINAL  MOUTHS. 

The  forms  of  the  mouths  of  congenital  criminals,  as  a  rule, 
"speak  louder  than  words,"  and  announce  their  grade  in  the  scale 
of  morals.  Tliey  are  of  many  diverse  shapes  and  sizes.  In  some 
the  dividing  line  of  tlie  mouth  is  all  askett\  one  side  rising  higher 
than  the  other,  and  in  some  cases  one  side  will  be  found  wider 
than  the  other,  measuring  from  the  centre  of  the  nose.  In  others, 
the  line  of  closure  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  some  batrachians, 
the  toad,  for  example.  In  others  it  resembles  the  forms  of  several 
of  the  fish  tribe.  1  have  seen  some  individuals  whose  mouths 
resembled  those  of  the  cod,  the  trout,  and  the  mackerel.  Those 
human  beings  who  possess  the  latter  form  of  mouth,  are  said  to  be 
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possessed  of  an  inherited  appetite  for  intoxicants.  My  own  ob- 
servations confirm  this.  Now,  this  habit  is  abnormal,  and  leads  to 
every  species  of  wickedness.  This  peculiar  formation  of  the  mouth 
shows  that  it  is  abnormal,  for  it  is  a  reversion  to  a  lower-type  form, 
and  reveals  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  that  form,  viz.,  love  of 
fluids,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  intoxicating  fluids. 

The  curved  shape  of  these  seVeral  classes  of  mouths  exhibit 
the  action  of  the  law  of  perversion^  or  the  law  of  the  akeic ;  their 
obliquity  and  deviation  from  the  straight  and  horizontal  or  normal 
form  of  the  line  of  closure  of  the  mouth  bt^trays  their  departure 
from  the  strict  line  of  rectitude.  They  not  only  indi<ate  abnormal 
thirst,  but,  as  this  form  is  the  form  of  a  very  low  type  in  the  scale 
of  development,  it  denotes  either  relative  stupidity,  insensibility, 
or  brutality.  It  is  not  a  human  form  at  all.  Lavater  has  noted 
this  mouth,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  qualities  of  theit,  mendacity,  and 
brutality.  The  more  nearly  the  human  mouth  approaches  in  form 
that  of  any  animal,  the  more  the  ac- 
companying characteristics  of  that 
species  will  be  exhibited,  and  the 
lower  in  the  scale  of  development  the. 
animal,  the  lower  will  be  the  moral 
status  of  the  individual  thus  charac- 
terized. 

Some  criminals  exhibit  thmr 
vicious  propensities  by  great  dispro- 
portion of  the  hps.    In  some  cases      pio,  ^a^^  bkhsual  mouth. 
the  lower  one  is  very  full,  coarse, 

and  protrusive,  setting  far  out  beyond  the  upper  one,  which  is  thin 
and  pale.  In  others,  the  under  one  is  thin  and  flat,  and  the  upper 
lip  large,  thick,  and  projecting.  In  the  latter  case  there  will  be 
excessive  sensuality,  insensibility,  and  grossness  in  conversation, 
together  with  gluttonous  tastes. 

Observation  and  comparison  of  a  collection  of  notorious 
criminals  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  signs  of  criminality  are  to  be 
found,  first,  in  the  motor  or  muscular  apparatus  of  the  face, — in 
the  mouth,  eyes,  and  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  cheeks;  secondly,  in 
the  motive  apparatus  of  the  trunk,  limbs,  feet,  etc.  All  those  indi- 
cations are  explained  elsewhere  in  several  places;  hence  I  shall 
only  allude  to  them  here  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  upon  the  most 
flexible  and  malleable  parts  of  the  system  that  criminal,  vicious, 
stupid,  and  brutal  signs  appear. 

One  great  lesson,  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  inasmuch  as 
these  signs  appear  in  the  most  flexihJe  muscles  and  softest  tissues, 
the  attempt  to  improve  and  elevate  these  victims  of  transmitted 
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faults  is  most  encouraging,  for  the  very  ehsticity  of  these  parts 
proves  that  they  are  susceptible  of  modiJwcUum,  for  where  the 
movements  of  muscles  are  often  repeated  in  tlie  same  direction 
they  become  ^emajien^;  then,  too,  there  is  a  law  of  mUomaiism 
of  the  muscles  and  a  periodicity  of  motion  pf  the  nervous  system 
through  the  action  of  whicli  oft-recurring  sensations  and  move- 
ments of  these  two  classes  of  motor-powers  create  }%rmanet  con- 
ditions and  forms. 

The  signs  of  criminal  disposition  are  treated  of  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  lips  and  eyes.  The  reader  can  refer  to  these  for  further 
instruction. 

That  the  principle  of  skewism,  scalenism,  or  sinistrality  was 
understood  in  its  practical  residis,  at  least  by  Lavater,  is  shown  by 
the  following.    He  remarks: — 

Of  him  whose  figure  is  oblique;  whose  month  is  oblique;  whose  walk 
is  oblique;  whose  handwriting  is  oblique, — that  is,  in  an  unequal,  irregular 
direction, — of  him  the  manner  of  thinking,  character,  and  conduct  are 
oblique,  inconsistent,  partial,  sophistic,  false,  sly,  crafty,  whimsical,  contra 
dictory,  coldly-sneering,  devoid  of  sensibility.* 


The  cheeks  of  the  human  face  are  composed  entirely  of  soft  j 
tissues,  muscles,  fibres,  adipose  material,  nerves,  vascular  tissue,  I 
lymphatic  glands,  and  an  elastic  skin,  and  by  reason  of  their  being 
composed  entirely  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body  they  are  mote  ; 
susceptible  to  changes  of  their  form  than  those  features  which 
depend  upon  bone  or  muscle  exclusively  for  their  outlines. 

As  before  stated,  all  facial  signs  of  character  are  situated  in 
the  tissue  or  constituent  from  which  the  associated  mental  faculty 
or  faculties  derive  their  power.    It  is  thus  that  Nature  points  mio 
the  source  or  base  of  supply  of  each  individual  faculty.  Now,  the  j 
origin  of  all  of  the  signs  of  character  found  in  the  lower  cheeks  is  | 
intestinal.    Hospitality,  Alimentiveuess,  or  Digestion,  Friendship,  : 
Approbativeness,  and  Mirthfulness  are  directly  related  to  this  | 
system.    No  one  can  doubt  this  who  has  ever  made  observations 
upon  the  changes  wrought  in  this  feature  by  good  digestion,  by 
dyspepsia  or  consumption,  or  by  the  sudden  fdling  away  of  the 
cheeks  through  loss  of  appetite,  or  by  a  wasting  disease.  No 
animal  possesses  cheeks,  properly  so  called.    This  part  of  the 
physiognomy  is  in  them  wanting.    The  development  of  chftractei  i 
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which  I  associate  with  this  portion  of  this  countenance  is  also  in 
them  measurahly  lacking.  Animals  do  not  exhibit  in  a  refined 
manner  those  traits  whose  signs  I  have  located  in  the  cheeks, 
although  they  do  possess  the  germs  of  all,  and  exhibit  them  in  an 
animal-like  manner  in  varying  degrees.  Instead  of  cheeks  they  have 
jowls  or  cliops,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  these  are  devoid 
entirely  of  any  semblance  of  cheeks,  and  so  we  may  truly  say  that 
the  developed  clieek  is  a  purely  human  feature.  Like  all  facial 
features,  it  observes  an  orderly  progress  in  evolution  and  do\  elop- 
ment,  and  in  the  perfo<-tly-maturetl  human  being  one's  grade  in 
Sociality,  Friendship,  Hospitality,  and  Approbativeness  is  at  once 
settled  by  reference  to  tlie  cheeks.  Very  little  is  noted  in  regiird 
to  the  significance  of  the  cheeks  in  works  of  art,  of  anatomy,  or  of 
expression.  This  neglect  is  so  wide-spread  that  when  I  came  to 
this  portion  of  my  work  I  found  scarcely  any  authority  by  which 
to  empliasize  my  own  deductions.  It  is  true,  anatomy  tells  us  all 
about  the  muscles,  fibres,  vascular  apparatus,  etc.,  of  the  cheeks, 
but  nothing  about  tlie  forma  which  are  developed  by  the  action 
of  the  juices  which  arise  from  the  collection  of  tissues  composing 
these  features.  Poets  and  lovers  have  written  the  most  upon 
"rosy  cheeks,"  "dimpled  cheeks,"  etc.,  but  I  cannot  accept  as 
correct  the  deductions  of  these  rather  unscientific  and  ]>artial 
thinkers.  Art  has  perhaps  enlightened  us  the  most  as  to  the  forma 
of  the  cheeks,  yet  nothing  in  art-writings  instructs  us  as  to  their 
physiognomical  significAnc^,  except  in  a  vague  and  general 
manner. 

The  cheeks  in  the  human  face  are  of  great  assistance  both  to 
mastication  and  language.  The  space  gives  room  for  tlie  tongue 
in  comminuting  the  food  into  small  fragments,  while  the  same  area 
enables  the  singer,  orator,  and  Ihiguist  to  produce  greater  volume. 
Tlie  clioeks  of  all  groat  singers  are  particularly  full  and  rounding; 
they  are  full  naturally,  for  the  body  and  face  of  a  great  singer  are 
suited  to  the  i^erformance  of  vocality  from  birth, — afterward  by 
cultivation  the  checks  become  more  distended  by  the  constant 
practice  of  loud  tones ;  yet  they  are  never  soft  or  globose,  for  the 
life-long  practice  of  loud  tones  develops  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
cheek,  and  although  tliey  are  elastic,  as  is  required  for  vocal  utter- 
ance, yet  there  is  a  firm  and  tense  quality  of  the  tissues  which  is 
not  present  in  the  soft,  fat,  globose  cheek,  which  has  not  felt  the 
effect  of  vocal  gymnastics.  Let  t]ie  reader  examine  tlie  cheeks  of 
all  great  singers  and  speakers,  and  I  dare  affirm  there  will  not  be 
found  one  with  hollow  cheeks  among  them.  See,  for  example, 
the  physiognomies  or  portraits  of  Matema.  Scalchi,  Patti,  Huntley, 
Neilson,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Campanini,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
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Spurgeon,  Daniel  Dougherty,  and  Wendell  Phillips.  Among 
pulpit  orators  the  cheeks  of  all  who  are  in  health  present  a  rounded 
contour.  See  the  Rev.  Drs.  Field  and  Joseph  Thompson,  Bishops 
Elder,  Keane,  and  Simpson,  and  Rabhi  Saranel  M.  Isaacs.  Indeed, 
one  will  fail  to  find  thin  or  hollow  cheeks  in  the  countenance  of 
any  one  whose  profession  leads  to  constant  use  of  the  voice  in  the 
production  of  loitd  tones,  from  the  pidpit  orator  to  the  auctioneer, 
and  peripatetic  venders  of  all  sorts. 

Animals  are  incapable  of  producing  tlie  sweet,  melodious 
modulations  which  are  characteristic  of  the  human  voice,  for  the 
reason  that  they  lack  the  necessary  mechanism,  among  which  is 
that  development  of  clieek  observed  in  the  human  face;  hence,  the 
membei^  of  the  animal  kmgdom  bellow,  howl,  roar,  whistle,  mew, 
and  growl,  and  the  nearer  a  liuman  voice  approaches  any  of  these 
sounds,  the  more  defective  is  the  speaking  apparatus  and  the  more 
the  character  partakes  of  some  animal-like  iaculty. 

A  me  for  rounded  cheeks  has  here  been  noted;  beauty  always 
follows  use  as  a  matter  ol'  course;  that  is  to  say,  physiognomiral 
beauty,  as  is  proven  in  the  case  of  the  rounded  cheeks  of  orators 
and  vocalists.  How  mucli  superior  in  form  are  these  to  the  hollow, 
sunken  cheeks  of  the  dyspeptic  or  consumptive;  for,  says  Dr.  Cross, 

Every  organ  is  pliysiognomicallj'  good  in  proportion  to  its  aptitode 
for  performing  its  whole  vital  and  animal  functions.* 

The  beauty  of  form  and  color  observed  in  the  cheeks  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthful  human  beings  proceeds  from,  firstly, 
inherited  form  and  quality;  secondly,  from  such  condition  of  the 
intestinal  system  as  will  continue  to  supply  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  blood  and  nutritive  juices  necessary  to  preserve  the 
original  form  and  color.    When  by  reason  of  old  age  the  cheeks 
shrivel  and  become  siniken  or  wrinkled,  these  changes  can  be 
accounted  for  mainly  upon  the  groxmd  of  a  less  vigorous  appetite  j 
or  enfeebled  nutritive  powers.    All  changes  of  this  part  of  the  j 
countenance  are  directly  traceable  to  the  condition  of  this  digestive  > 
function,  hence  we  are  justified  in  associating  the  signs  of  character 
observed  in  the  cheeks  with  the  intestinal  system  mainly. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  shall  draw  your  attention 
to  the  two  general  divisions  of  the  cheeks. 

THE  TWO  DIVISIONS  OP  THE  CHEEKS. 

For  the  purpose  of  description  and  analysis  the  cheeks  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  the  lower.  The  lower 
part,  as  we  have  seen,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  soft  tissues. 

■  An  Attempt  to  EHtablleb  Pbydognomr  on  Scientific  Principles,  J;^CnMi,  H.IX,  p.  & 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  somewhat  modified  in  form  by  the  shape  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone,  as  well  as  by  the  structure  of  the  alveolar 
process  (the  bone  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  inserted), 
also  by  the  size,  form,  and  condition  of  the  teeth. 

The  upper  part  of  the  cheek  depends  mainly 
upon  the  form  of  the  underlying  malar  bones 
and  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  the  several  forms, 
colors,  and  appearances  of  the  lower  check,  and 
afterward  follow  with  a  description  of  the  upi)er 
portion. 

The  several  general  forms  of  the  lower 
check  are  e\*^ht  in  number;  all  others  are  modi- 
fications or  combinations  of  some  one  or  more  of 
these  general  forms.  These  eight  forms  of  the 
lower  cheek  may  he  classified  as  follows:  The  embrjonic,  the 
globose,  or  infantile;  the  gluttonous,  or  exaggerated;  the  ovaJ,  or 
art-form;  the  rectangular,  or  moral;  the  irregular,  or  criminal;  the 
concave,  or  consumptive,  and  the  dyspeptic. 

THE  EHBRTONIC  CHEEK. 

In  the  early  stages  of  prenatal  life  tlie  human  embrj'O  has 
developed  vei^  little  of  that  rounded  appearance  of  the  cheeks 
vhich  characterizes  the  matured  infant.  At  the  second  month  of 
prenatal  existence  the  human  cheek  is  as  devoid  of  development 
as  that  of  the  hog,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and,  as  it  reveals 
at  this  stage  no  appearance  of  a  chin,  the  cheeks  are  very  meagre 
indeed.    (See  Fig.  214.) 

Now,  sickness  often  reduces  the  cheeks  to  such  an  enfeebled 
condition  as  to  cause  them  to  retrograde  to  an  almost  embryonic 
state.  There  are  also  some  undeveloped  races,  notably  the  native 
New  Zealander,  whose  cheeks  approach  the  cmbr^otic  in  form,  or 
rather  in  lack  of  form,  for  in  these  races  there  are  many  who  ex- 
hibit such  a  formless,  shapeless,  chaotic  condition  of  the  checks  as 
would  justify  one  in  saying  they  had  no  cheeks,  only  a  place  where 
they  might  develop.  All  these  appearances  teach  us  that  the 
more  nearly  any  given  cheek  approaclms  the  form  of  the  embr}o, 
the  more  lacking  is  the  character  in  those  traits  of  which  the  normal 
cheek  stands  representative.  The  more  the  lower  cheek  approaches 
an  oval  or  rectangular  form,  the  more  is  it  indicative  of  normal 
powers  iu  the  direction  of  friendship,  hospitality,  agreeability,  and 
health. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  embryonic  life  the  intestinal  system  is 
i  not  perfectly  developed,  and  its  sign  in  the  face  (the  lower  cheek) 
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is  also  deficient  in  development.  It  will  be  discovered  that  facial 
features  and  physical  functions  advance  pari  passu,  step  by  step, 
all  along  tlie  line  of  progressive  growth.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  the  faculties  and  functions  of  the  human  organism.  The  devel- 
opment or  non-development  of  facial  features  not  only  marks  the 
progress  of  functional  or  physical  growth,  but  it  also  discloses  the 
gratlc  of  evolution  of  the  mental  and  moral  powei*s.  How  essen- 
tial, then,  is  it  to  the.  student  of  physiognomy  that  he  should 
observe  with  the  eye  of  (wcuraci/  all  stages  of  growth,  and  all  dis- 
eased and  imperfect  grades  of  facial  development,  in  order  the 
more  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  several  grades  of  the  most 
mature,  healthy,  and  perfect  forms.  AU  imperfections  of  the  human 
face  register  and  reveal  imperfections  of  some  physical  function, 
and  consequ(?ntly  disclose  moral  or  mental  deficiencies.  A  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  knowledge  of  progressive  evolution  of  the 
body  and  face  of  the  human  embryo,  taken  in  connection  with 
scientific  physiognomy,  will  point  at  once  to  the  origin  of  the 
defect  in  the  body  and  its  corresponding  facial  undevelopment. 
Deficient  development  of  facial  features  is  shown  mainly  by  oo/i- 
cavities,  while  development,  ])ower,  and  perfection  are  disclosied  by 
convex  or  full  forms;  lience,  fidl,  rounded  cheeks  disclose  more 
power  and  stronger  digestion  tlian  concave  or  hollow  cheeks.  A 
convex  nose,  if  broad,  is  indicative  of  greater  mentality  and 
stronger  constitution  than  a  conclave  nose  of  the  same  width. 

Prominent  cheek-bones  announce  greater  strength  and  consti- 
tution than  those  which  are  flat.  Rounded  limbs  are  relatively 
stronger  than  flat  ones,  and  thus  by  comparison  of  forms,  and  by 
application  of  the  basic  laws  of  Form  in  all  stages  of  development, 
one  may  gain  a  wonderful  amount  of  accurate  physiognomic 
knowledge. 

THE  GLOBOSE  OR  INFANTILE  CHEEK. 

This  form  of  cheek  is  observed  in  infants,  vegetative  beings, 
gluttons,  and  some  idiots.  The  full,  globular  form  is  indicative  of 
primitive  growths.  In  infants  it  is  normal,  for  here  it  represents 
the  beginnings  of  dc^velopmcnt.  In  vegetative  adults,  it  denotes  a 
relatively  immature  condition  of  mind,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
outline  of  the  body  denotes  the  form  or  condition  of  the  mind,  and 
primitive  forms  reveal  relatively  youthful  states. 

Many  idiots  retain  the  globular  form  of  the  lower  cheek 
throughout  life,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  harmonize  with 
this  facial  feature.  The  arms,  legs,  and  hands  of  such  subjects 
present  a  full,  puffy  apiKjarance,  and  exhibit  a  characterless  expres- 
sion, and  one  can  readily  see  that  there  are  no  marked  character- 
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istics  accompanying  their  limbs  and  hands.  Such  a  soft,  fatty, 
boneless  combination  possesses  no  force,  lience  the  mind  is  wanting 
in  capacity  to  express  ideas,  and  tlie  body,  of  course,  liaving  a  very 
weak  guiding  apparatus,  can  create  nothing. 

The  walk  of  tliis  class  reveals  their  immature  mental  condi- 
tion. The  motions  of  the  body  in  walking  are  irregular,  and 
create  a  rolling  or  shuffling  gait,  lacking  in  precision  in  stepping 
and  marching,  thus  indicating  absence  of  the  faculties  of  Time 
and  Order.  The  arms  and  hands  are  relaxed,  and  "  flap "  about 
without  any  attempt  to  carry  them  in  a  normal  or  graceful  manner. 


PlO.  CHERtlB,  BY  RAPHAEI* 


There  are  many  degrees  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  exliibit 
this  formation,  more  or  less  modified  by  varying  degrees  of  bone 
and  muscle.  The  more  bone,  the  more  hard  sense;  the  more 
muscle  in  combination,  the  greater  the  capacity  for  art-works.  The 
vegetative  system  large,  with  a  good  sliare  of  muscle,  is  often 
accompanied  with  musical  capacity  and  a  good  voice  for  singing, 
and,  as  singing  does  not  require  a  high  grade  of  mental  power,  we 
often  observe  these  two  systems  dominant  in  those  who  excel  in 
thb  department  of  music. 

THE  GLUTTONOITS  CHEEK. 

Great  gluttons  and  gonnands  are  oflien  characterized  by 
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the  neck  and  breast.  Representatives  of  the  "Fat  Men*s  Clubs" 
are  good  illustrations  of  tlie  above.  Those  who  eat  voraciously 
without  exercising  sufficiently  are  prone  to  accumulate  a  large 
amount  of  soft,  fatty  tissue  in  all  parts  of  the  body;  most  esi)ecially 
does  it  develop  about  the  mouth,  lips,  cliecks,  and  abdomen.  Many 
large  eaters  work  off  the  surplus  fat,  and  thus  maintain  equilib- 


Fia.  JK.— THE  "DIAMOND  FAT  LADY." 


rium  of  the  several  systems  of  functions,  but  in  most  cases  iurrease 
of  weight  induces  a  disinclination  to  exertion,  which  assists  the 
accumulation  of  the  carbonaceous  materials  of  which  fat  is  com- 
posed; and  as  tliis  accumulation  goes  on  the  subject  becomes  more 
inactive,  more  sleepy,  and  more  obtuse  mentally;  the  respiration  is 
labored,  the  action  of  the  lieart  and  lungs  impeded,  and  the  visceral 
organs  clogged  by  adipose  matter,  and  thus  the  entire  system  takes 
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on  an  abnormal  condition,  wliich  often  ends  in  droosy,  hypertropliy 
of  the  heart,  enlarged  liver,  or  other  disorders. 

The  gluttonous  cheek  in  adults  who  possess  normal  mentality 
differs  from  the  globose  form  of  the  idiot  or  infant.  Once  seen 
and  compared,  they  cannot  be  confounded. 

Alexander  Dumas,  the  celebrated  French  novelist,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  gorraand,  while  Daniel  Lambert  is  the  liighest 
type  of  the  glutton.  The  cheeks  of  Louis  XIV  of  France  and 
George  III  of  England  betray  their  gluttonous  appetites. 

Many  great  drunkards  develop  gluttonous  cheeks.  In  their 
case  they  are  tinged  with  a  dark-red  or  purplish  hue,  with  red  veins 
very  prominent  Some  are  more  gluttonous  in  drinking  than  in 
eatmg.  This  class  exliibit  very  full,  round  cheeks,  which  are  often 
of  a  yellowish-white,  waxy  or  pasty-looking  color.  In  these  the 
&cial  sign  for  Bibativeness  is  most  decided. 

OVAL  OR  ARTISTIC  CHEEK. 

The  oval  form  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  face  and  body,  repre- 
sents the  art  side  of  Nature.    Those  who  exhibit  a  pure  oval- 


FIO.  ie&— LADY  PITT. 


shaped  face  are  possessed  of  aesthetic  tastes,  and  if  educated  accord- 
ingly will  excel  in  some  department  of  art,  being  better  adapted 
to  this  than  to  mechanical  pursuits.  They  are  graceful  in  motion, 
and  m  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  drapery,  clothing,  etc.,  display 
a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  as  far  as  possible  surround  themselves 
with  beautiful  objects,  and  seek  artistic  associations.    Those  with 
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this  form  of  clieek  possess  a  taste  for  helles-Ietfre/t,  such  as  poetir 
and  fiction,  and  with  a  good  brain  system  in  combination  will  in- 
cline fo  metaphysins  and  speculative  religions.  The  hands  of  these  \ 
classes  are  handsome,  and  the  bones  and  joints  almost  invisible, 
the  finger-joints  dimpled  and  tapering,  and  the  nails  o^  al. 

The  portraits  of  Madame  Recamier,  Nell  Gwynne,  Mary 
Anderson,  Patti,  Sarah  Siddons,  Raphael  Van  Dyck,  Landscer. 
and  scores  of  painters,  poets,  actors,  and  artistic  writers  display 
the  oval  form  of  the  check.  Many  oval-faced  persons  display 
beautiful  dimples  in  the  checks. 

THE  RECTANGULAR  OR  CONSCIENTIOUS  CHEEK. 

This  form  of  cheek  belongs  to  the  squarc-boncd  individual, 
and  denotes  the  capacity  for  science  or  mechanism,  and  shows  the 
presence  of  large  conscientiousness  and  firmness ;  also  the  ability  ! 

to  comprehend  hard,  cubical,  solid,  concrete,  I 
common-sense  ideas.  ! 

This  form  of  cheek  has  a  subdominance  ! 
of  the  oval,  if  the  subject  be  in  good  health, 
for  where  digestion  is  perfect  it  always  gives 
a  certain  decree  of  roundness  or  curvation  I 
to  the  soft  tissues  of  this  part  of  the  face. 
ROGER  SHERMAN.       Tlic  Umbs,  haiids,  and  fingers  will  agree  in 
form  with  the  cheek,  and  exhibit  lai^e,  bony 
joints  and  a  square  form  the  entire  length  of  the  fingers,  with 
square  tips  and  nails.    The  cheeks  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Glad-  \ 
stone,  Tyndall,  Thomas  Jefferson,  von  Bulow,  John  C.  Ctdhoun,  ! 
and  Lucretia  Mott  are  of  the  rectangular  form,  and  their  lives  and  \ 
works  were  "squared"  by  principles  of  right  and  justice.  | 

THE  DIMPLED  OR  BEAUTIFUL  CHEEK.  I 

Although  the  ancient  Greek  artists  in  their  works  ignored  the 
dimple  in  both  chin  and  cheek,  it  is  highly  significant  of  character 
wherever  found.  It  is  a  custom  of  WTitei-s  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  high  physiognomic  value  of  certain  features  to  deny  them 
any  precise  or  physiognomic  value  or  meaning.  To  illustrate  this 
I  quote  the  following  from  the  work  entitled  "  Romantic  Love  and 
Personal  Beauty."  Its  author,  Henry  T.  Fincke,  observes  thus: — 

One  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of  beauty  in  a  chin,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  descriptions  of  novelists,  is  a  dimple.    Yet  it  is  doubtfol 
whether  a  dimple  can  ever  lie  accepted  as  a  special  mark  of  beauty.  Tem- 
porary dimples  (for  the  production  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a  special  y 
muacie)  are  interesting  as  a  mode  of  transient  emotional  expression.*  | 

*  Page  412. 
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How  very  singular  tliis  writer  should  so  lack  the  logical 
faculty  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  a  great  significance  in  a  leature  for 
which  "there  seems  to  be  a  special  muscle"  appropriated  "for  its 
expression ! "  One  would  think  that  muscle  material  was  so  pleu- 
tii'ul  that  Nature  in  a  random  mood  threw  out  muscles  all  over  tlie 
humau  face  witliout  intending  them  for  any  permanent  use  and 
destitute  of  any  meaning  whatsoever.  If  this  were  the  intention 
of  Nature  she  chose  a  limited  field  for  her  exhibition  and  dis- 
played a  wanton  waste  and  ignorant  prodigality. 

The  several  varieties  of  dimples  are  produced  by  distinct 
causes  axiA  ha,ve  diverse  onyins  aful  sigvificatioriH.  The  dimples 
of  infancy,  such  as  are  observed  in  nearly  all  well-nourished  babes, 
are  caused  by  a  soft,  fatty  deposition  of  adipose  material  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cause  the  skin  to  form  the  little  dimpled  appear- 
ances seen  upon  the  breast,  body,  hands,  wrists,  and  about  the 
mouth.  The  class  of  dimples  observed  in  the  chin  and  cheeks  of 
adults  (who  are  not  of  the  vegetative  form)  are  caused  by  a  pecu- 
liar formation  of  the  muscles  which 


holds  down  the  muscles  in  these 
features,  and  thus  makes  a  perma- 
nent impression  there.  Dimples 
depend  for  their  form  upon  the 
form  of  the  underlying  bone,  and 
also  u{jon  the  peculiarity  of  the 
muscle  itself 


Can    I   ever   sufficiently   im-       fio.  iw._dimplkd  chekkh. 
press  upon  the  mind  of  the  student 

of  physiognomy  that  "to  despise  the  minute  in  Nature  is  to  de- 
spise the  infinite?"  Every  line,  wrinkle,  fold,  and  expression,  no 
matter  how  minute  or  transitory,  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  How 
much  meaning,  then,  must  there  be  in  so  large  a  facial  feature  as  a 
dinaple  in  the  cheek,  sucli  as  is  very  often  observed  in  dramatic 
artists  and  in  many  greatly-gift<?d  social  characters,  whose  affability 
and  approbativeness  are  their  strongest  traits ! 

Dimpled  cheeks  are  seen  to  the  host  advantage  while  those 
who  display  them  are  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  agreeable 
hospitality,  pleasant  conversation,  and  social  entertainment. 

The  dimple  in  the  chin,  although  more  permanent  in  its  ex- 
pression than  the  dimples  of  Mirthfulness  or  Approbativeness,  is 
so  highly  significant  of  chanicter  as  to  enable  a  scientific  physi- 
ognomist to  deciplinr  one's  kindly  and  art-loving  tastes  and  tend- 
encies by  this  feature  alone,  and  not  only  may  these  two  faculties 
be  predicated  upon  the  possession  of  this  single  dimple,  but  the 
entire  body  can  be  described  by  one  look  at  this  little  "imprint  of 
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Cupid's  finger";  so,  also,  by  this  feature  can  the  general  shape  of 
the  face  be  known,  for  in  this  case  it  will  be  ovaJ  in  the  outline 
of  the  lower  part,  the  eyebrows  arched,  the  head  round,  the  joints 
small,  rounded,  and  supple,  and  their  bones  hidden  by  muscular 
development,  tlie  fingers  inclining  to  taper,  and  the  eyes  large  and 
prominent.  All  this  and  m^ixih  more  can  be  learned  by  the  obser- 
vation of  a  single  little  dimple  in  the  cliin. 

Dissimilar*shaped  dimples  have  diverse  significations.  A  per- 
fectly round  dimple,  like  the  one  in  the  chin  of  Schubert,  the 
eminent  composer,  discloses  the  highest  capacity  for  art.  In  his 
case  this  form  is  caused  by  a  combination  of  round  muscles  with 
round  bones,  and  this  is  the  most  favorable  combination  for  play- 
ing upon  musical  instruments.  He  possessed  also  a  creative  brain 
system,  and  this  peculiar  combination  of  brain,  bone,  and  muscle 
imparted  sensitiveness  to  the  nervous  system,  and  creative  power, 
as  well  as  great  flexibility  of  the  motive  apparatus, — all  essential 
to  the  production  of  music. 

A  dimple  which  presents  a  straight,  cleft-like  form  has  a  sig- 
nification quite  different  from  the  perfectly  round  dimple.  The 
perpendicular  dimple  or  cleft  is  caused  by  a  combination  of  square 
bones  with  round  muscles,  and  also  a  combination  of  fiat  muscles 
with  round  bones.  These  combinations  indicate  more  taste  for  art 
than  executive  ability  for  art-works,  yet  those  thus  characterized  are 
capable  of  achieving  a  fine  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  depart- 
ment of  art. 

Dimples  of  the  &ce  are  never  observed  in  infants  prematnrely 
bom,  nor  in  in&nts  who  are  poor  and  lean ;  neither  are  they  found 
in  the  physiognomies  of  congenital  idiots.  But  in  the  mature, 
healthy,  happy,  rosy,  well-nourished  babe  they  are  almost  univers- 
ally present,  and  are  found  about  the  mouth,  cheeks,  hands,  and 
body  in  several  places,  thus  evidencing  that  they  are  the  signs  of 
the  prcsence  of  comfort,  happiness,  and  mirth. 

There  are  two  classes  of  dimples  in  the  cheeks,  situated  in 
two  different  localities,  and  these  are,  like  the  dimples  in  the 
chin,  subdivided  into  two  general  sorts.  The  dimples  near  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  some  of  the  facial  evidences  of  mirthful- 
ness,  love  of  fun,  good  humor,  and  wit.  These  also  are  of  two 
sorts,  the  round  and  the  perpendicular.  The  round  ones  belong  to 
those  sportive  characters  who  can  creaie  mirth  in  yarious  ways. 
The  cleft-like  dimples  are  seen  in  the  faces  of  those  who  appreciate 
and  enjoy  mirth,  fun,  wit,  and  humor,  but  who  Have  relatively  less 
ability  to  create  it.  In  these  mirth  is  not  as  spontaneous  as  in  the 
former.  Now,  in  all  comic  actors,  writers,  poets,  painters,  etc.,  the 
dimples  near  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  very  apparent,  and  if 
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they  are  not  so  deep  as  to  be  seen  when  the  fece  is  in  repose  they 
become  visible  upon  the  shghtest  attempt  at  conreisation  and  in 
smiling. 

The  second  dass  of  dimples  found  in  the  cheeks  is  situated 
one  or  two  inches  outwardly  from  the  mirthful  dimples.  These 
dimples  are  of  two  forms,  round  and  cleft-like,  or  they  assume  the 
form  of  perpendicular  hues  which  are  seen  in  smiling  and  laugh- 
ing. These  dimples  in  their  several  forms  indicate  varying  grades 
of  Approbativeness.'  These  dimples  or  lines  are  always  found  in 
the  faces  of  artists,  actors,  and  singers,  and  also  in  the  physiogno- 
mies of  those  refined  social  characters  who  are  gifted  in  the  art  of 
making  delicate  complimentary  speeches,  and  who  are  also  fond 
of  receiving  them  in  return.  Surely  a  talent  as  creative  as  this 
requires  a  special  muscle"  for  its  expression  in  the  face;  and  this 
it  has  and  retains,  as  any  one  may  prove  by  comparing  the  cheek 
of  a  very  approbative,  agreeable  lady  with  thai  of  a  morose,  gruff, 
boorish  fellow.  The  signification  of  dimples  in  the  chin  has  been 
described  at  length  in  the  analysis  of  that  feature,  hence  unneces- 
sary here. 

In  all  my  reading,  research,  and  personal  observation  I  have 
never  learned  that  any  savage  race  has  exhibited  either  dimpled 
chins  or  cheeks.  I  have  never  observed  in  ethnological  works  a 
dimpled  cheek  or  chin  in  the  countenance  of  any  individual  among 
savag^e,  barbarous,  or  undeveloped  races.  The  engraving  of  the 
details  of  the  &ce  in  all  works  is  singularly  neglected ;  and  dimples 
may  have  appeared  in  some  semi-civilized  races,  and  not  have  been 
represented  by  the  artist's  graver.  Still,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
characters  are  ever  present  in  the  savage,  for  the  reason  that  Mirth- 
fulness  is  never  well  developed  in  them;  therefore  its  facial  signs — 
its  wrinkles  and  dimples — are  not  exhibited  in  their  physiognomies. 
It  is  logical  to  conclude  that  tliey  have  not  reached  such  stage  of 
refinement  and  of  muscular  evolution  as  would  produce  either  tl»is 
beautiful  feature  or  its  associated  talent  and  signification. 

If  the  Greeks  did  not  reproduce  this  facial  sign  in  tlieir  grand 
worlcs  of  art,  it  was,  as  Winkelmann  states,  for  the  reason  that  they 
wished  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  thoir  conception  of  the 
divine,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  imitation  of  any  particu- 
lar human  being.  I  suppose  they  regarded  the  dimple  as  a  feature 
of  lightness,  mirth,  and  sociality,  hence  not  sufficiently  grand  and 
awful  for  the  expression  of  divine  cliaracter.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  they  did  not  introduce  the  dimple  in  their  ideals  of  Venus, 
Daphne,  Cupid,  and  other  light  and  joyous  chamcters. 

Dimples  of  the  cheek  and  chin  are  tokens  of  the  affcctional 
nature,  and  denote  the  active  passions  of  amativcness  ^d  a  d<pire 
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to  please  and  attract  the  admiration  of  others,  hence  they  are  sig- 
nificant of  fine  powers  which  tend  to  race-improvement.  For  my 
own  part,  I  consider  dimples  among  the  most  pleasing  and  beau- 
tiful features  to  be  found  in  the  face,  highly  expressive  and  signifi- 
cant of  great  beauties  of  both  mind  and  talent  They  are  certainly 
indications  of  evolntionary  elevation  and  refinement 

Dimples  upon  the  hands  and  body  will  be  treated  of  in  their 
own  connection. 

THE  CONCAVE  OR  CONSUMPTIVE  CHEEK. 

The  physiognomical  principle  that  hollows  and  depressions 
of  the  features  denote  weakness  and  lack  of  beauty,  and  that  full 
or  convex  features  indicate  strength  and  beauty,  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  hoUov 
cheeks  with  those  which  are  full  or  rounding. 
Where  the  cheeks  are  extremely  hollow,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  process  of  digestion  is 
very  feebly  performed,  and  this  inability  tends  to 
both  dyspepsia  and  consumption.  Where  the 
tendency  is  toward  consumption  the  cheeks  will 
not  only  be  hollow,  but  the  jaws  and  chin,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  narrow  and  almost  perpendicular  instead  of  curving 
outwardly  like  the  "  dramatic  jaw."  The  nostrils  will  be  narrow, 
and  in  some  a  pinched  appeamncc  of  these  features  is  observed. 

There  are  several  metliods  used  to  remedy  hollow  cheeks 
other  than  by  using  plenty  of  good  food.  Rubbing  them  a  few 
minutes  every  day  round  and  round  with  the  hands  develops  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  cheek.  Talking  is  a  light  gymnastic  method 
of  producing  plumpness.  Playing  upon  a  wind  instrument  is  still 
another  method  of  filling  out  the  checks  and  at  the  same  time  of 
strengthening  the  lungs.  Singing  and  elocutionary  exercises  are 
pleasant  methods  of  inducing  a  better  shape  of  the  cheek,  but  no 
remedy  is  as  good  as  plenty  of  well-digested  food  and  out-of-door 
exercise  in  the  sun.  This  is  a  radical  cure.  Many  persons  have 
overcome  a  tendency  to  consumption  by  blowing  upon  a  wind  in- 
strument, and  tlicir  checks  have  filled  out  finely  from  this  exercise. 
The  cheeks  of  all  professional  singers  are  round  and  tense;  never 
soil,  fiabby,  or  shapeless. 

THE  CONCAVE  OR  DYSPEPTIC  CHEEK. 

One  of  the  forms  which  denote  weakness  of  the  digestive 
function  is  shown  by  hollowncss  of  the  cheeks  in  the  lower  part 
and  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  as  well.  Where  this  is  congeni- 
tal it  is  almost  impossible  to  remedy  it,  yet  much  may  he  done  to 
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strengthen  and  develop  feeble  powers  of  assimilation  and  nutrition 
by  a  judicious  diet  and  by  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  rest.  Food 
suited  to  the  taste  and  that  which  digests  easily  is  most  essential 
in  these  cases.  Change  of  climate  is  often  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
centives to  a  precarious  appetite  and  an  enfeebled  digestion.  Those 
who  live  on  the  sea-coast  should  (if  the  lungs  are  tolerably  large  and 
sound)  go  to  the  mountains  or  to  tlie  hill-country;  while,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  those  who  reside  in  the  mountains  or  hills  should  seek 
the  invigorating  eiFects  of  the  ocean  breezes. 

Sponge-baths,  quickly  applied,  are  an  efficient  aid  to  the  dys- 
peptic, but  on  no  account  should  hoUow-clieeked  pei*sons  take  a 
fuU  bath  unless  there  is  a  good  red  color  in  the  cheeks  and  a  vig- 
orous circulation.  As  a  rule,  hollow-cheeked  people  do  not  ex- 
hibit very  deep  color  of 
the  complexion.  Very 
often  they  display  a  pal- 
lid, ashen,  or  sallow  tint 
of  the  skin,  and  when 
the  latter  is  present 
complications  of  the 
liver  may  be  predicated. 

Those  who  from 
birth  have  hollow  or  flat 
cheeks  are  congenital 
dyspeptics,  and  are  con- 
sequently not  as  strong 
in  the  friendly,  social, 
and  hospitable  traits  as 
those  whose  cheeks  are 
the  reverse.  In  order  to 
exhibit  these  traits  in 
their     highest  power, 

there  must  be,  first,  a  large  supply  of  nutritive  material, — good 
warao  blood, — ^in  order  tliat  strength  shall  be  created  to  carry  for- 
ward the  active  duties  of  friendship  and  hospitality;  and,  second, 
to  enable  one  to  "  warm  "  toward  others,  else  the  desire  to  fraternize 
will  be  absent.  Friendship  and  hospitality  are  the  most  active 
and  spontaneous  in  those  whose  checks  exhibit  normal  fullness, 
and  where  they  are  too  full  for  a  normal  size  and  shape  a* 
gluttonous  or  selfish  tendency  is  present. 

All  exaggerations  of  normal  form  and  size  lead  away  from  the 
true  and  proper  function,  and  tend  to  grossness  or  coarseness. 
Deficiejit  size  and  abnormal  forms  point  to  feeble  action  and  weak- 
ness of  function  and  reveal  defective  faculties.    This  statcmen|t  is 
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verified  by  comparison  of  hollow-cheeked  individuals  with  those 
who  exhibit  a  normal  development  of  the  lower  cheek,  together 
with  those  who  possess  an  exaggerated  or  gluttonous  form  of  the 
featui-es. 

Tliere  is  no  animal  as  gluttonous  as  the  hog,  and  its  body  ex- 
hibits in  its  adult  stage  the  same  appearance  as  the  humau  hog, 
wiio  has  crammed  and  stuffed  until  his  skin  is  overlaid  with  deep 
wrinkles,  and  his  eyes;  Hkc  those  of  the  hog,  are  scarcely  discerni- 
ble on  account  of  the  rolls  of  fat  which  he  has  manufactured  out 
of  tlie  good  things  which  he  did  not  share  hospitably  with  others. 

There  are  other  indications  of  weak  digestion  and  dyspepsia, 
which  will  be  noted  in  their  proper  connection. 

THE  GRIXINAL  CHEEK. 

Many  congenital  criminals  exhibit  a  peculiar-shaped  lower 
cheek,  which  is  unlike  any  other  form  previously  mentioned.  It  can- 

 ^  not  be  classed  with  the  globose 

nor  artistic,  and  certainly  not 
with  the  rectangular  or  any 
true  form.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  law  of 
sinistraUty,  or  the  law  of  the 
skew.  It  is  a  chaotic,  soft, 
flabby,  and  repulsive-looking 
check,  without  any  marked 
outlines  such  as  characterize 
all  the  other  forms,  and  is 
always  allied  to  other  criminal 
features. 

The  criminal  cheek  does 
not  present  the  cliaracteristics 
^ther  of  the  infantile,  globose, 
or  gluttonous  cheeks.  It  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  mass  of  sofl, 
doughy  substance,  which  has  fallen  into  a  chance  or  hap-hazard 
form,  and  has.not  been  acted  upon  by  any  normal  law  of  shaping; 
and  this  is  really  the  case.  To  the  keen  physiognomist  it  reve*ds 
a  long  tale  of  broken  laws,  of  neglect,  of  open  defiance  of  moral 
and  hygienic  rules,  and  such  a  course  would  naturally  produce 
ugliness,  uncomeliness,  and  positively  hideous  forms,  as  well  as 
absence  of  decided  moml  and  mental  tendencies. 

All  soft  tissues  under  the  operation  of  normal  law  assume 
either  the  globose  state  of  infancy  or  the  oval  form  of  the  adult 
stage,  and  this  regular  action  of  normal  law  produces  quite  di^ 
ferent  results  in  form  from  those  created  by  the  law  of  perversion  or 
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inegularity  described  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Basic  Principles  of 
Form." 

All  criminals  are  not  characterized  by  this  form  of  cheek,  but 
a  large  number  of  them  exhibit  irregular  or  chaotic  shape  of  this 
feature ;  yet,  wherever  it  is  observed,  some  other  sinister  feature  or 
features  will  be  found  in  company  with  it,  and  are  thus  dtlditional 
evidence  of  the  action  of  the  law  of  sinistrality,  or  imperfect 
curvation. 

All  deviations  from  normal  types  reveal  departures  from  nor- 
mal action  in  the  nutritive  system ;  hence,  all  exaggerated  forms, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  undeveloped  or  wanting  in  normal  full- 
ness or  roundness  of  outline,  indicate  defective  methods  of  the 
assimilative  processes. 

Those  who  exhibit  criminal  cheeks  seldom  possess  a  fine, 
healthy  color  in  them,  for  a  criminal  state  of  mind  goes  with  a  de- 
fectlTe  body,  and,  as  color  is  evolved  mainly  from  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, so  these  unfortunate  beings  show  by  the  absence  of  a  bright, 
fresh  color  of  the  cheeks  the  abnormal  oi)eration  of  the  digestive 
function.  Very  few,  if  any,  congenital  criminals  exhibit  a  fine, 
bright,  clear  red-and-white  color  of  the  complexion.  Some  have 
thick,  muddy-looking  skins,  or  present  a  dull,  leaden  hue,  or  a 
waxy-looking  skin,  or  one  thick  with  pimples  or  blotches. 

It  is  true  that  some  criminals  exhibit  oval  and  rectangular 
faces,  but  these,  as  a  rule,  are  not  congenital  criminals,  but  liave 
&llen  into  crime  through  some  gi^at  temptation  or  under  the 
influence  of  bad  associations  and  bad  examples. 

THE  NORMAL  UPPER  CHEEK. 

The  upper  cheek  is  very  greatly  influenced  in  its  form  by  the 
shape  of  the  underlying  malar  bones.  Prominent  check-bones  are 
in  some  cases  a  national  type,  as,  for 
example,  the  Mongolians,  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  Siamese,  the 
Esquimaux,  the  Papuans,  the  Samoieds, 
the  Calraucks,  and  others.  Among 
European  races  the  Hollanders,  the 
Scotch,  the  Scandinavians,  and  Swiss 
exhibit  several  varieties  of  height  and 
breadth  of  the  malar  bones,  and  in 
these  races  are  almost  universally  high.  ^ 

Of  what    use    in   the    animal       normal  upfeb  cheek. 
economy  are  high  and  strong  cheek- 
bones 1    This  is  always  the  first  question  to  ask  in  regard  to 
physic^^omical  appearances.    Large  and  strong  bones  every- 
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where,  and  in  every  animal  organism,  are  found  attached  to  strong 
and  large  muscles,  hence  tlieir  chief  use  is  for  motion  or  to  pro- 
duce motive  power.  The  larger  the  muscles,  tlie  greater  power 
tliey  can  exert,  and  large  size  shows  that  they  have  been  greatly 
exercised.  Large  bones  are  produced  by  the  use  of  foods  in  which 
bone-making  elements  prepondei-ate,  and  also  by  lime-water  and 
sunlight.  Large  cheek-bones,  hence,  belong  to  those  whose  ances- 
tors have  led  an  outdoor  life,  and  who  have  lived  on  bone-making 
foods,  such  as  grains,  etc.,  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
eating  food  which  required  an  unusual  degree  of  jxncer  in  its 
mastication.  The  races  in  which  this  formation  is  most  marked 
are  those  that  live  mainly  out-of-doors,  or  tlic  descendants  of  those 
that  have  thus  lived. 

As  evolution  advanced  man  from  a  nomadic,  arborean  existp 
ence  to  that  of  semi-civilization,  his  foods  became  of  an  entirely 
dift'eicnt  nature  from  those  ibrmerly  used.  Instead  of  having  to 
tear  and  grasp  bones  with  his  jaws,  he  has  learned  to  soften  his 
nutriment  by  cooking,  and,  as  he  began  to  cultivate  gi-ains  and 
fruit,  mastication  became  more  and  move  easy;  hence  the  muscles 
of  the  jaws  and  cheeks  and  the  malar  bones  decreased  in  size  and 
power,  until  now,  in  some  subjects  in  civilized  races,  the  jaws  have 
become  so  small  from  the  use  of  very  soft-cooked  food  for  ages  as 
to  cause  them  to  be  abnormally  narrow,  and  the  pro|>er  num- 
ber of  teeth  are  unable  to  find  room  in  the  contracted  jaw-bones. 
The  cheek-bones,  too,  have  grown  smaller  and  smaller  until  their 
narrowness  is  one  of  the  physiognomical  signs  of  weakness  and 
sliortness  of  life. 

ABNORMAL  FORM  OF  CHEEKS. 

Clieeks  that  are  flat  at  the  malar  bones,  and  which  present 
a  perpendicular  line  where  a  curve  should  be,  denote  consiunptive 
tendencies,  as  well  as  intestinal  weakness,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  203. 

The  jaws  are  still  used  by  savage  tribes 
as  a  prehensile  implement,  and  in  civilization 
sailors  and  others  oftx^n  make  use  of  the 
mouth  in  grasping  knives  and  other  imple- 
ments, when   both   hands  are  occupied. 
Occasionally  a  "woman  with  an  iron  jaw" 
appears  in  entertainments,  and  edifies  her 
auditors  with  feats  of  skill  in  lifting  oliairs 
ABNORMAL^ciiEEKs.     a^d  othcT  licavy  articles  by  means  of  her 
jaws  alone.    All  this  goes  to  show  that 
decrease  in  tlie  size  of  the  cheek-bones,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  in 
the  ratio  of  advancing  civiHzation  and  refinement,  and  this  is 
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supplemented  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  beauty,  according 
to  both  art  and  physiognomical  standards,  but  beyond  a  certain 
decrease  in  size  it  denotes  weakness. 

At  any  rate,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  civilized  races  are 
found  with  such  development  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the 
cheeks  as  to  serve  in  shaping  the  contour  of  the  face  into  a  bea\i- 
tiful  oval,  or  such  modification  of  the  oval  as  contributes  to  a  sym* 
metrical  appearance  of  the  face,  as,  for  example,  the  rectangular. 
Symmetry  also  has  its  signification  in  this  instance;  it  denotes 
comparative  refinement  as  well  as  the  proper  strength  for  the  use 
to  which  the  improved  form  is  put,  viz.,  the  grinding  and  crushing 
of  cooked  foods,  and  the  emission  of  loud  yet  melodious  sounds. 

High  cheek-bones  also  have  their  physiognomical  significance. 
In  savage  tribes  they  indicate  brute  force,  ferocity,  prehension, 
gross  feeding  powers,  and 
combative  propensities.  In 
civilized  beings  all  of  these 
indications  have  toned  down. 
Coaibativeness  is  softened 
to  active  self-defense^  to  d^ 
fense  of  one's  family  and 
friends,  instead  of  aggressive 
war&re.  No  races  are  moi'e 
clannish  than  the  Holland- 
ers, Highlanders,  and  Scan- 
dinavians, and  in  these 
classes  the  high  cheek-bone 
has  this  significance.  One 
peculiar  modification  of  the 
malar  bone  stands  for  the 
sign  of  natural  physician.  This  sign,  and  its  accompanying  heal- 
ing instinct,  is  laige  in  the  North  American  Indians.  The  modi- 
fications and  refinements  of  this  sign  are  very  subtle,  yet  to  the 
cultivated  physiognomist  and  evolutionist  they  appear  plain, 
simple,  and  natural.  All  of  the  great  pliysicians  of  the  world 
present  a  certain  slight  protuberance  of  the  malar  bone  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  character  afler  being  once  observed  and 
located.  Many  natural  healers  exhibit  this  formation  without  the 
mental  development  of  the  former.  Yet  in  these  the  cheek-bones 
are  so  formed  as  to  show  that  the  healing  instinct  and  power  are 
present.  See,  for  example,  the  portraits  of  Drs.  Rush,  Conncau, 
Warren,  Abemethy,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Hahnemann,  Thompson, 
founder  of  the  "Thompsonian  "  system;  Priessnitz,  founder  of  the 
waterKnire"  system;  and  Dr.  Tanner. 
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Thus  it  is  shown  that  what  was  in  the  savage  a  disposition  to 
defend  life  and  gain  a  living  by  brute  force  becomes,  in  its  more 
cultivated  aspect,  self-defense,  and,  going  higher  still,  it  is  refiued 
into  the  desire  and  capacity  for  protecting  liie  by  remedial  efforts. 
Such  is  the  evolution  of  this  one  species  of  selfish  force,— a  won- 
derful lesson  which  Nature  affords  us,  both  in  progress  and  evolu- 
tion, and  in  progressive  physiognomy. 

In  all  good  surgeons  Force  is  one  of  the  dominant  traits. 
When  this  is  allied  to  skill  the  ability  is  present  for  performing 
those  great  operations  upon  ttie  human  subject  which,  without  a 
large  degree  of  force,  could  not  be  successfully  accomplished. 

One  of  the  signs  for  Sanativeness  is  relative  development  of 
the  malu:  bones.  Width  of  the  honi/  structure  of  tlte  face  at 
this  point  is  one  of  the  signs  of  longevity. 

Very  high  cheek-bones,  in  combination  with  coarse  quality, 
are  indicative  of  commonness  and  coarseness.  The  same  develop- 
ment, with  a  finer  quality,  denotes  self-defense,  clannishness, 
natural  capacity  for  nursing  and  healing  by  laying  on  of  hands 
and  manipulation. 

The  natural  physicmn  has  a  smaUer  development  of  Urn 
bone  than  the  former,  and  those  who  are  flat  at  this  part  are  never 
good  nurses,  and  dislike  exceedingly  to  undertake  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

Such,  in  detail,  is  the  significance  of  the  malar  bones  in  tbdr 
several  physiognomic  aspects. 


The  Nose. 

the  evolution  of  the  nose. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  that  greatest  of  fecial  feataies, 
the  nose,  would  fill  a  large  volume,  but  as  the  scope  of  this  work 
precludes  such  amplification,  I  shall  endeavor,  within  the  limits 
allotted  me,  to  give  the  reader  such  data  as  will  enable  him  to 
have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  immense  significance  of  this  almost 
sublime  feature, — a  feature  far  removed  from  an  animal  form, 
although  serving  an  animal  function  in  the  human  economy. 
This  feature  is  of  such  vast  physiognomic  importance  that  Lavater, 
speaking  of  it,  observes  that 

A  nose  physiognomically  good  is  of  anspeakable  weight  in  the  balance 
of  physiognomy.    It  cnn  be  outweighed  by  nothing  whatever.* 

As  the  reader  progresses  in  this  chapter,  I  opine  he  will  be 
quite  in  accord  with  the  above  opinion  of  this  great  observer,  and 

*  Essays  on  Pbysiognomy,  Lavater,  p.  <72. 
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will,  I  hope,  imbibe  some  of  my  own  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  this 
facial  member,  which  is  both  organ  and  feature, — both  highly 
mental  and  highly  physiological  in  its  form,  function,  and  sig- 
nificance. As  this  part  of  the  chapter  will  be  very  lengthy  I  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  a  slight  description  of  the  evolution  of  the 
nose,  as  shown  by  Haeckel,  and  then  quote  some  of  the  masterful 
analyses  of  Dr.  Cross  in  support  of  my  theories  upon  the  mental 
significftnce  of  this  regal  feature. 

Fortunately  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  physiognomy, 
it  is  able  in  this  era  to  draw  upon  the  most  advanced  and  com- 
prehensive methods  of  evolution,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  cog- 
nate sciences.  These  sciences  not  only  aid  in  the  analysis  of 
human  nature,  but  also  veHfy  my  conclusions  drawn  from  ob- 
servations of  the  /om  of  the  features,  and  the  colors  and  qualities 
of  the  human  face  and  body.  Had  these  ideas  been  promulgated 
in  the  preceding  century  they  might  have  been  regarded  only  as 
tentative  or  empirical,  but,  like  many  other  subjects  of  human  re- 
search, they  have  appeared  contemporaneously  with  other  ad- 
vanced theories,  and  thus  receive  their  support  and  verification. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  laws  of  all  phenomena  are  correct  if 
they  agree  with  the  operations  of  the  phenomena,  and  are  in  har- 
mony with  other  esiabOehed  laws,  hence  it  is  that  I  so  often  appeal 
to  the  writings  of  the  best-known  minds  of  this  age  for  that 
authority  which  might  be  denied  my  own  rather  positive  theories ; 
and,  again,  these  extracts  afford  instruction  in  many  sciences  which 
could  not  be  elaborated  within  the  limits  of  this  work.  To  the 
reader  who  desires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  features  of  the 
face,  the  following  description  of  the  evolution  of  the  nose  by  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel  will  be  most  interesting.  Its  farther  evolution 
(after  birth)  of  the  fiat  and  snubbed  noses  of  the  savage  and  imma- 
ture classes  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  "  Forms  of 


The  history  of  the  development  of  this  sense-orgnn  (the  nose)  is  of 
high  interest.  Although  the  humRn  nose,  exterimlly  viewed,  seems  simple 
and  8ingle,yetinman,a8in  all  higher  vertebrates,  it  consists  of  two  perlectly 
distinct  halves  of  aright  and  left  nasal  cavity.  These  two  piiilitions  are 
entirely  separated  by  a  vertical  partition,  so  that  the  passage  into  the  right 
nasal  cavity  lies  only  through  the  right  nostril,  and  into  the  left  cavit}'  only 
through  the  left  nostril.  Posteriorly,  the  two  nasal  cavities  open  separately 
through  the  two  posterior  nasal  apertures  into  tlie  head  of  the  pharynx,  bo 
that  the  pharynx  may  be  entered  without  touching  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
This  is  the  passage  by  which  air  is  usually  inhaled.  The  mouth  being  shut, 
it  enters  the  phary  nx  and  thence  passes  through  the  windpipe  into  the  lungs. 
Both  nasal  cavities  are  separated  from  the  month-cavity  by  the  horizontal, 
bony  palate-roof,  to  the  Inck  of  which  the  soft  palate  and  the  uruta  are 
attached  like  a  hanging  curtain.    In  the  upper  and  hinder  portion  of  both 
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nasal  cavities  the  olfactor}'  nerve  extends  over  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  these  parts.  This  is  the  first  pair  of  brain-nerves  which  issue 
from  the  skull-cavity  through  the  sieve-bone.  Its  branches  extend  partly 
over  the  partition  wall  and  partly  over  the  inner  walls  of  the  nasiil 
cavities,  to  which  are  attached  the  ''shells"  or  spongy  bones  of  the  nosCf— 
complex  bony  structures.  These"  shells  "are  much  more  further  developed 
in  many  of  the  higher  mammals  than  in  man.  In  all  mammals  there  are 
three  of  these  "  shells  "  in  each  of  the  two  nasal  cavities.  The  sensation  of 
smell  is  produced  by  a  current  of  air  containing  odoriferous  matters  passing 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavities  and  there  coming  in  contact  witk 
nerve-ends. 

The  peculiar  characters  wliich  distinguish  the  olfactory  of  mammals 
from  that  of  lower  vertebrates  are  represented  in  man.  In  all  specific 
points  the  human  nose  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Catarhine  ai>es,  some 
of  which  indeed  possess  an  entirely  human  external  nose,  Semnopithe- 
cm  nasciuB.)  The  first  rndimeut  of  the  olfactory  organ  in  the  human 
embryo  does  not,  however,  show  any  signs  of  the  fine  form  of  the  future 
Catarhine  nose.  Indeed,  it  jiritt  appears  in  the  same  form  which  persists 
for  life  in  fishes, — ^!n  the  form  of  two  simple  pits  or  grooves  in  the  skin  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  In  all  fishes  two  of  these  mere  bljnd  nose- 
pits  are  found  in  the  up|>er  surface  of  the  head.  Sometimes  they  are  situ- 
ated at  the  back  near  the  eyes;  sometimes  near  t)ie  snout;  or,  again,  near 
the  mouth-opening.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane  in  folds,  over 
wliich  the  end-branclies  of  the  olfactory  nerves  spread.  Com[)arative 
anatomy  thus  sttU  shows  us  simultaneously  in  the  ascending  series  of  tiie 
double-nostriled  vertebrates,  from  fishes  up  to  man,  all  the  various  stages 
of  development  of  the  nose,  which  the  very  highly-developed  olfactory  oi^n 
of  the  higher  mammals  has  passed  through  successively  in  the  different 
periods  of  its  tribal  history.  The  first  riidiment  of  the  organ  of  smell  in 
the  embryo  of  man,  and  in  that  of  alt  the  higher  miynmals,  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  same  entirely  simple  form  which  is  retained  throughoul  life 
the  nose  of  fishes. 

At  a  very  early  stage,  and  while  no  trace  of  the  characteristic  fiicial 
structure  of  man  is  yet  visible,  a  (mir  of  small  grooves  ap]>ear  on  the  (iront 
of  the  head  and  before  the  primitive  mouth-cavity.  These  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Baer,  and  by  him  properly-enough  named  "olfactory  grooves." 

The  external  nose  is  not  developed  until  long  after  all  the  essential 
internal  parts  of  the  olfactory  organ  have  been  formed.  The  first  trace  in 
the  human  embryo  during  the  first  month  shows  that  originally  there  is  no 
tr-ace  of  tlie  external  nose.  It  afterward  grows  out  of  the  anterior  nasal 
portion  of  the  primitive  skull.  The  form  of  nose  which  is  characteristic  of 
man  does  not  appear  till  a  period  far  later. 

Much  stress  is  usually  laid  on  the  shape  of  the  external  nose  as  a  noble 
organ,  occurring  exclusively  in  man;  but  there  are  apes  which  have  very 
human  noses,  as,  for  instance,  the  nosed-ape  already  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  external  nose,  the  fine  shape  of  which  is  so  extremely 
important  to  the  beauty  of  the  facial  structure,  possesses  in  certain  tn/fWor 
races  of  man  a  shape  anything  but  beautiful.* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  nose  shows  us 
that  it  first  appears  in  the  human  embryo  as  two  simple  pits. 
This  rudimentary  stage  and  appearance  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
&ces  of  some  individuals  of  tlie  undeveloped  races,  whose  pictured 


*  Tbe  Evolution  of  Mmi,  Ernst  Ha«cket,  vol  il,  p.  210  e(  «eg. 
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representations  by  Lavater  and  by  writers  on  ethnology  show  their 
noses  to  be  little  more  than  two  round  lioles  in  the  plane  of  the 
face  where  the  nostrils  are  usually  situated.  These  classes  of 
noses  indicate  animal  characteristics  almost  entirely  devoid  of  any- 
thing of  a  mental  cast.  Now,  from  this  low  form  of  the  nose  up 
to  the  most  perfect  nose  of  the  scientist  or  philosopher  are  many 
intermediate  forms,  each  increasing  in  size;  each  indicating  higher 
grades  of  mentality ;  thus  proving  that  the  basic  law  of  physiog- 
nomy, viz.,  that  "the  size  of  the  nose  controlled  by  quality  is  the 
measure  of  power,"  is  in  harmony  with  Nature's  manifestations, 
and  that  the  flat  nose  of  the  negro  and  the  snub-nose  of  many 
Caucasians  are  indices  of  comparative  undevelopment  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  mind. 

The  prominent  part  which  the  nose  plays  in  speech  and  in 
vocalization  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  savage  tribes  have  a 
language  which  lacks  resonance  and  richness.  Their  vocabulary 
is  extremely  limited,  being  confined  to  a  few  hundred  words  at 
most,  and  totally  incapable  of  the  melodious  vocahzation  of  the 
more  advanced  races.  Not  only  are  they  incapable  of  compre- 
hending ideas  involved  in  the  language  which  the  highest  races 
use,  but  they  are  also  physiologically  defective  in  the  structure  of 
the  throat  and  nose,  and  in  all  the  parts  involved  in  fine  vocality. 
Mind  and  function  develop  together,  and  when  they  are  on  a  low 
grade,  both  mentally  and  physiologically,  their  noses  and  mouths 
disclose  their  low  mental  as  well  as  low  linguistic  status.  The 
variations  in  lingual  capacity  are  far  less  marked  among  indi- 
viduals of  the  civilized  races,  yet  between  the  ornate  and  fluent 
lan^age  used  by  a  Webster  or  a  Clay  to  the  limited  vocabulary 
used  by  a  commonplace  or  feeble-minded  youth  there  are  many 
gradations. 

There  are  many  variations  of  structure  of  the  labial,  laryngeal, 
and  nasal  organs.  The  more  developed  these  organs,  the  more 
comprehensive  and  fluent  the  language. 

These  structures  in  infants  being  unperfected,  prevent  the 
perfect  enunciation  which  characterizes  their  later  eflbi-ts,  while 
the  same  organs  in  the  ieeble-minded  and  idiotic  are  very  far  from 
the  normal  standard  in  form  and  size.  In  these  classes  imperfect 
curvation,  not  only  of  cellular  tissue  but  of  the  organs  as  a  whole, 
is  apparent;  hence,  the  manifold  defects  in  speech  that  are 
observed  in  asylums  for  these  unfortunate  creatures  prove  a 
valuable  lesson  to  the  physiognomist. 

The  nose  and  mouth  of  these  two  classes  would  disclose  these 
differences  in  grade  without  referring  at  all  to  the  brain  or  form 
of  the  head.  r^r^n]^ 
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The  development  of  the  human  nose  from  childhood  to  the 
adult  stage  is  most  instructive.  In  infancy  it  has  the  form  which 
is  characteristic  of  those  races  that  never  arrive  at  a  higlily 
developed  stage.  Later,  as  the  mind  becomes  active  and  the  larynx 
and  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  head  are  developed  and  perfected, 
the  nose  rises  and  at  about  the  age  of  puberty  assumes  the  size 
and  form  that  it  permanently  exhibits.  This  lesson  in  nasal 
development  in  connection  with  mental  development  is  witnessed 
in  the  progress  of  every  individual  from  birth  to  adult  life,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  have  failed  in  impressing  upon  observers  any  very 
important  physiognomic  lesson.  So  true  it  is  that  what  is  common 
and  habitual  to  man  impresses  liim  the  least.  Were  each  one  of 
us  to  look  upon  a  human  face  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  after 
arriving  at  manhood,  we  should  regard  it  as  the  most  singular 
object  which  we  had  ever  beheld,  and  immediately  commence  an 
investigation  of  it;  but,  as  it  is  the  most  common  and  familiar 
object  we  behold,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  less  is  known  of  its 
real  significance  than  that  of  any  other  object  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

As  the  nose  and  nostrils  develop  in  size,  the  lungs  become 
larger,  and  as  respiration  on  a  large  scale  gives  the  power  for 
active  movements,  so  we  shall  find  that  it  also  energizes  the  mind. 
Dr.  Cross  analyzes  this  function  as  follows: — 

As  the  nose  is  the  proper  entrance  into  the  respiratory  organ,  and  u 
the  energy  is  proportioned  to  ttie  respiration,  so  the  size  of  the  nostrils 
must  stand  indicative  of  the  tokole  energy  of  the  animaL  By  the  nostrils 
are  to  be  understood  not  merely  the  two  external  orifices,  but  also  the  two 

nasal  passajjes  in  their  whole  extent.  Atthougli  the  nose  is  less  complicated 
in  structure,  in  function,  and  in  physiognomical  expression  than  the  mouth, 
yet,  as  breadth  is  more  nearly  connected  with  life  than  food,  and  as  the 
chest  is  situated  above  the  body  and  the  nose  above  the  mouth,  so  the  nasal 
organ  must  indicate  qualities  of  a  stronger  and  nrore  dignified  nature  than 
animal  appetites  and  passions, — indicates,  indeed,  that  very  energy  which  it 
is  the  great  business  of  the  passions  to  rouse  into  action.  The  nose  may 
be  said  to  occupy  all  the  upper  jaw  above  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  the  floor 
of  the  nostrils.  Above,  it  is  separated  from  the  brain  by  the  cribrironn 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  by  the  clinoid  processes,  or  aeUa  turcica  of 
the  sphenoid  bone.  On  eitlier  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  orbits  and  by  tbe 
cheek-bones ;  below  it  rests  upon  the  roof  of  the  month.  Thus  the  nose  forms 
a  long,  arched  vault,  broad  below,  narrow  above,  the  two  anterior  extremi- 
ties of  whicli  look  into  the  atmosphere ;  the  posterior  into  the  gullet  The 
nasal  cavity  also  extends  on  each  side  into  the  maxillary  caves,  upward 
into  all  the  spongy  bones  and  frontal  sinnses,  and  backward  into  the  cella- 
lar  structure  of  the  sella  turcica.  Thus  the  nasal  cavity  is  extended  and 
enlarged  in  every  possible  direction,  and  has  actually  by  its  encroachments 
hollowed  out  and  undermined  the  whole  fabric  of  the  upper  face.  Tku$ 
the  two  openings,  mouth  and  nose,  which  lead  into  the  two  great  vital  organs^ 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  face.  _  . 
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In  making  a  study  of  the  evolution  or  development  of  the 
nose,  we  are  first  led  to  examine  the  noses  of  animals,  among 
vrhich  tlie  elephant  takes  first  rank  in  nasal  structure,  as  his  pro- 
boscis is  not  only  nose  but  hand,  and  capable  of  many  diverse 
intelligent  acts.  Its  length  and  flexibility  are  qualities  which  ex- 
cite our  attention,  for  it  is  the  most  unique  feature  presented  by 
any  animal.  Compare  the  mind  of  the  elephant  with  the  size  or 
length  of  his  proboscis  (for  thus  does  its  »ke  show  forth),  and  we 
shall  find  that  its  intelligence,  reason,  and  intellect  are  in  direct 
relation  with  this  feature.  No  other  animal  possesses  his  sagacity, 
his  foresight,  his  carefulness,  for  length  of  nose  is  indicative  of  all 
these  qualities ;  most;  particularly  of  Cautiousness,  as  shown  in  the 
long  noses  of  the  Hebrew  race,  the  most  provident,  &r-sighted, 
and  cautious  of  all  races. 

The  horse  and  some  species  of  dogs  come  next  in  lank  in  the 
size  of  nose,  shown  mainly  by  length.  Some  dogs  are  short-nosed, 
and  these  are  not  so  intelligent  as  those  with  a  longer  one;  they 
are  less  careful,  also.  Several  of  the  ape  tribes  have  long  noses, 
but  their  physiognomic  value  is  neutralized  by  the  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  eyes  to  the  nose,  which  in  man  or  beast  denotes 
relatively  less  breadth  of  mind  and  less  intelligence  than  where 
the  width  is  greater,  as  in  the  dog,  horse,  and  elephant.  And  so 
we  might  continue  the  analysis  of  the  nose  as  related  to  animal 
intellect  indefinitely,  but  we  must  pass  on  and  note  the  absence  of 
development  of  all  infantile  noses.  Without  exception  they  lire 
all  fiat  in  the  centre,  and  resemble  the  forms  which  many  immature 
persons  exhibit  throughout  life. 

Among  the  undeveloped,  rude,  barbarous,  and  savage  races 
that  retain  a  relatively  undeveloped  form  of  nose  are  the  following, 
viz.:  The  Mongolian,  the  native  Australian,  the  Negro,  the  Cal- 
muck,  the  Malay,  the  Polynesian,  and  the  Esquimau.  Unde- 
veloped noses,  depressed  in  the  centre,  with  nostrils  spreading  out 
low  and  fiat  are  found  among  the  undeveloped,  immature,  and 
poorly-organized  of  the  Caucasian  races,  also  in  infants  and  many 
feeble-minded  persons,  and  idiots,  and  other  comparatively  defective 
human  beings. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  faces  of  all  the  previously- 
named  classes  will  show  that  the  nose  advances  in  the  ratio  of 
intelligence,  and  that  a  finely-formed  nose  is  not  only  indicative  of 
improved  functional  powers,  viz.,  those  of  scent  and  of  resonance 
of  the  voice,  but  it  is  the  best  facial  indication  of  intellect,  showing 
not  only  the  kind  or  sort  of  mentality,  but  also  the  degree  of  force 
or  power  which  will  be  exhibited. 

A]l  of  the  several  aspects  of  the  nose  vnll  be  treated  seriatim, 
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commencing  with  its  physiology  and  its  three  divisions,  followed  by 
the  physiological  and  mental  signs  which  Nature  has  placed  upoo 
it,  and  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover. 

Before  entering  upon  the  analysis  of  this  grand  facial  feature, 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  define  my  use  of  descriptive  terms,  inas- 
much as  there  seems  to  be  a  woeful  absence  of  precision  in  the 
application  of  these  terms,  and  also  great  confusion  of  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  comprehension  of  the  forms  of  the  facial  features. 
The  majority  of  people  are  apparently  more  unobservant  of  the 
forms  of  the  human  face,  its  line,'}  and  feaiures,  than  of  any  other 
objects;  wliile  they  are  able  to  discuss  intelligently  a  picture,  or 
describe  a  gown  or  hat,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  1  have  been 
amazed  at  the  utter  ignorance  displayed  by  otherwise  intelligent 
people  as  to  the  precise  form,  color,  and  texture  of  faces  and 
features  which  they  daily  observe.  I  am  also  surprised  at  the  lack 
of  precise  terminology  used  in  attempted  descriptions  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  features.  To  clear  up  this  confusion  I  subjoin  the 
following  definitions,  hoping  that  their  application  may  assist  in 
the  comprehension  of  my  analyses  and  delmeations  of  the  nose:— 

The  under  part  of  the  nose  I  term,       .  The  base. 

The  two  openings  at  the  base,       .      .  The  nostrils. 

The  outer  and  lower  sides  at  the  nostrils, ,  The  wings,  or  alse. 

The  extreme  point,   The  tip  or  lobe. 

The  top  of  tlie  nose  from  the  root  to  the 

tip,   The  back  or  dorsum. 

The  partition  between  the  nostrils,       .  The  septum. 

The  flue  hairs  inside  the  nostrils,   .      .  The  cilia  or  vibrisate. 

The  highest  part  of  the  back  of  the  nose,  Tlie  bridge. 

The  sides  of  the  nose  above  the  wings,  .  The  sides. 

The  point  of  junction  with  the  forehead,  ^  The  root 

With  these  definitions  of  the  several  areas  of  the  nose,  my 
analyses  and  descriptions  can  be  fully  understood. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NOSE. 

In  accordance  with  the  method  pursued  throughout  this  woA, 
I  shall  discuss,  first,  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  nose;  afterward, 
its  mental  significance. 

The  physiological  uses  of  the  nose  are  many  and  varied.  It 
is  used  primarily  for 

(a)  Breathing,  inhaling,  and  exhaling. 

(b)  Scenting,  to  protect  the  lungs  and  stomach  from  noxious  gases, 
foods,  and  drinks. 

(c)  Warming  the  air  to  protect  the  sensitive  lungs. 

(d)  Carrying  the  blood  to  the  brain  rapidly,  and  in  lai^  qOMitities, 

(e)  Assisting  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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(y)  Assisting  the  voice  in  producing  sonorous  tones. 

( g)  Energizing  bodily  movements. 

(h)  Filtering  the  air  by  its  passing  tbrougli  the  cilia,  thus  excluding 
dnst,  etc. 

The  larger  the  nose  and  its  accessories,  the  more  powerfully 
will  all  of  these  functions  be  manifested,  provided  tine  quaUty  be 
present 

The  deeper  the  inhalation,  the  stronger  will  be  the  mental 
manifestation ;  that  if  to  say,  the  better  the  breatliing  capacity  in  a 
given  individual,  the  better  able  will  that  individual  be  to  manifest 
his  mental  power.  It  will  not  make  him  more  mental,  nor  give 
his  brain  a  higher  quality  than  was  his  birthright,  but  it  will 
enable  him  to  make  more  useful  that  which  he  already  has ;  it  will 
increase  his  mental  powers  in  the  direction  of  activity. 

Large,  high,  and  broad  noses  exhibit  more  nearly  the  sense 
of  scent  Sian  narrow  and  high,  or  depressed  noses.  In  the  animal 
kingdom  this  is  well  illustrated  by  comparison  of  the  greyhound 
with  the  bull-dog  and  blood-hound.  The  former  has  little,  if  any, 
sense  of  scent,  while  the  latter  displays  an  intense  carnivorous 
phase  of  the  scenting  function. 

A  Jong  and  broad  nose  will  warm  the  air  which  enters  the 
lungs  more  than  a  flat  or  thin  nose,  for  the  reason  that  the  air 
passes  over  a  greater  mrface  before  reaching  the  sensitive  lungs. 
Thus  does  a  long  nose  better  protect  the  body  (physiologically) 
than  a  short  or  narrow  one.  liter,  we  shall  find  that  the  longer 
the  nose  the  more  watchful,  guarded,  and  careful  is  the  individual 
(mentally).  The  noses  of  the  majority  of  consumptives  are  either 
high  and  very  thin,  with  very  nan*ow  nostrils,  or  very  short,  and 
depressed  at  the  centre. 

Deep  hreatldng  (through  the  nose)  assists  the  general  circu- 
lation, and  a  large  nose  and  nostrils  reveal  this  power,  for  the  rate 
of  the  motion  of  the  blood  stands  in  direct  relation  with  the  size 
of  the  nose,  lungs,  and  heart. 

The  fulicHonal  action  of  the  brain  is  also  strengthened  by  the 
impulse  given  to  the  volume  of  blood  sent  to  that  organ  by  powers 
iul  and  deep  inspirations. 

The  voice  is  most  especially  affected  by  the  size  and  form  of 
the  nose  and  nostrils  and  the  accessory  organs  the  frontal  sinuses. 
The  size  and  form  of  the  nose,  together  with  the  development  of 
the  sinuses,  contribute  to  produce  sonorous  tones. 

Energetic  movements  of  the  body  depend  mainly  upon  the 
amount  of  air  inhaled.  Those  who  possess  large  lungs  and  heart 
are  the  most  rapid  and  continuous  in  motion.  The  race-horse  is  a 
good  example  of  this  structure ;  the  various  deer  tribes,  also,  whose 
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thoracic  development  is  relatively  greater  than  the  muscular  system. 
The  mind  is  also  clear  and  active,  and  the  sensations  intensely  keen, 
with  this  development. 

Large  lungs,  associated  with  small  or  medium-sized  hrain, 
afford  the  best  combination  for  rapid  locomotion  and  mental  ac- 
tivity. A  large  brain  with  average  or  small  lungs  indicates  slow 
movements.  The  brain  seems  by  its  co-operation  with  the  lungs 
to  be  the  controller  of  bodily  movements.  It  may  be  considered 
as  an  organ  of  co-ordination,  for  it  certainty  by  its  relative  si2e 
affects  the  movements  of  the  limbs.  A  large  front  brain,  unless 
associated  with  a  large  nose,  nostrils,  and  large  lungs,  is  a  sign  of 
either  great  stupidity  or  excessive  slowness  of  thought  and  move- 
ment. The  ancient  writers,  from  Aristotle  down,  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  idea  that  a  great  forehead  indicates  great  dullness.  They  j 
did  not  apparently  relate  the  lungs  to  the  brain  as  I  do.  Had 
they  done  so  they  would  have  given  a  more  enlightened  view  of 
the  size  of  the  forehead.  Daniel  Webster  had  a  forehead  of  noble 
proportion,  but  his  chest-cavity  and  digestive  powers  were  equally 
great ;  hence  his  ability. 

.  The  preceding  are  the  purely  functional  or  physiological  uses 
of  the  nose  and  its  accessory  organs.  When  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mental  significance  of  the  nose  we  shall  find  that 
it  has  many  more  mental  meanings  than  physical  offices. 

The  intimate  relation  of  the  brain — the  principal  mental 
oi^n — will  then  become  apparent,  for  the  respiratory  system,  the 
nose,  and  the  intellect  advance  pari  passu  in  development  from 
the  ape  to  the  man.  j 

Observation  of  those  races  that  have  remained  fixed  and  sta- 
tionary in  their  undevelopment  for  thousands  of  years  (as  the 
negro,  for  example,)  shows  that  their  noses  have  retained  the  same 
form  that  their  ancestors  then  bore.  The  sculptured  remains  of 
Egyptian  and  other  schools  of  art,  as  discovered  by  archteologists, 
prove  this  to  be  the  case.  AU  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
development  of  intellect  and  the  nose  stand  in  direct  relationship 
and  rise  and  fall  together. 

Doubtless  the  width  of  the  nose  at  its  root  in  the  nt^ro  af- 
fords such  expansion  of  the  olfactory  ganglia  as  creates  in  him 
powerful  scenting  capacity.    Yet  I  doubt  that  his  scent  is  as  sim-  j 
ceptible  to  delicate  odors  as  one  less  wide  but  of  higher  quality.  j 
The  width  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  of  the  back,  and  of  the  nos- 
trils all  denote  more  power  of  those  functions  and  faculties  which  | 
they  respectively  represent  than  if  these  parts  are  narrow.  Breadth 
always  indicates  vigor  or  power,  and  narrowness  denotes  weakness, 
unless  the  quality  is  sufficiently  high  to  offset  mere  siase  or  quantity. 
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Thus,  breadth  of  the  nostrils  always  announces  large,  capacious 
lungs,  on  the  principle  of  homogeneity.  Nature  makes  every  part 
to  match  every  other  part,  and  wherever  there  is  a  large  thoracic 
cavity  the  nostrils  are  large  in  order  to  assist  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  large  volume  of  air  required  to  fill  the  lungs.  Large 
nostrils  presuppose  a  powerful  heart,  for  the  heart  stands  in  direct 
and  intimate  relationship  with  the  lungs,  and  if  the  latter  are  large 
the  heart  must  be  correspondingly  vigorous  to  assist  the  process  of 
circulation.  Thus,  we  have  in  the  nose  the  signs  for  the  lungs 
and  heart. 

The  part  performed  by  the  liver  in  the  process  of  clarifying 
the  blood  is  no  less  important  to  mental  manifestation  than  it  is  to 
physical  purity  and  soundness.  The  liver  is  a  "clearing-house" 
ibr  the  blood ;  it  is  in  this  organ  that  the  purification  of  the  blood 
takes  place ;  hence,  this  organ  must  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  lungs  and  heart,  as  all  three  are  equally  interested  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  relative  position  of  each  of  these 
organs  in  the  body  is  such  as  to  favor  their  associated  efforts. 
Their  signs  in  the  face  are  also  in  such  contiguity  as  to  point  to 
the  intimacy  of  their  action.  The  sign  for  the  liver  is  the  down- 
ward development  of  the  septum  of  the  nose ;  its  situation  is  between 
the  two  nostrils,  which  are  the  signs  of  the  lungs.  All  three  of 
these  organs  contribute  by  their  power  and  development  to  create 
the  necessary  nourishment  for  powerful  cerebral  action ;  hence,  the 
more  vigorous  these  three  organs  collectively,  the  greater  the  ability 
of  the  brain  to  think  clearly  and  profoundly.  The  liver  by  its 
vigor  assists  directly  to  clear  the  blood,  and  when  thus  purified  it 
is  sent  directly  to  the  brain.  It  is  thus  shown  how  directly  the 
brain  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  Uver  for  ability  to  think 
clearly.  Thus,  we  see  that  those  who  exhibit  the  sign  of  an  active 
liver  in  the  septum  of  the  nose  exhibit  also  the  faculty  of  analyz- 
ing— of  clear  thinking.  It  does  not  follow  tliat  they  also  think 
profomidly — that  is  seen  by  other  signs ;  but  they  will  be  able  to 
analyze  clearly  whatever  they  are  attracted  to  by  the  combination 
of  their  other  faculties. 

I  cannot  now  name  any  person  eminent  as  a  logical  thinker 
in  whose  face  or  portrait  the  sign  for  analysis — ^for  an  active  liver 
— ^is  absent. 

The  sign  for  one  other  grand  function  is  found  in  the  nose. 
At  the  bridge  the  sign  for  the  8toma/:h  is  found.  If  the  nose  be 
broad  and  high  at  this  point  the  stomach  is  congenitally  vigorous, 
but  where  the  nose  is  very  flat,  or  thin  and  high  at  this  part,  the 
stomach-digestion  is  relatively  weaker.  In  order  that  the  brain, 
as  well  as  the  body,  may  be  vigorous,  it  is  essential  that  the 
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stomach  be  strong  and  normal  in  all  its  operations,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  prepare  the  aliment  received  into  it  for  the  next  stage  of 
digestion,  viz.,  that  performed  by  the  intestinal  tract.    Where  j 
both  these  divisions  of  the  digestive  system  are  vigorous,  pertect  I 
assimilation  of  all  the  food  received  is  accomplished,  and  a  large  ' 
supply  of  that  nourishing  fluid,  the  blood,  is  created,  and  thus  the 
entire  system,  the  brain  not  only,  but  the  nerves,  the  bones,  the  < 
muscles,  and  all  other  tissues  of  the  human  economy  are  supplied 
with  the  nutriment  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  strength  of 
body  and  mind.    Where  the  digestion  is  perfect,  the  liver  active, 
the  breathing  apparatus  sound,  and  the  circulatory  system  ha> 
monizes  with  the  digestion,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  maiii-  . 
festation  of  great  strengtli  of  body  or  great  mental  vigor,  or  both 
combined. 

All  of  the  above-named  organs,  viz.,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
liver  and  stomach,  are  closely  related  in  the  process  of  creating,  , 
distributing,  and  deansing  the  blood.  Mental  power  and  vigor  I 
depend  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  blood  fumished  to  the 
brain,  and  this  last  statement  reveals  how  and  why  the  nose  be- 
comes the  indicator  of  both  mental  &culties  and  physiological 
functions. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  in  order  to  have  perfect  intellects  we 
must  seek  to  have  perfect  bodies,  composed  of  organs  that  are 
normal  in  size  and  activity.  The  most  powerful  mental  characters 
in  the  world's  history  have  been  men  of  large  physical  powers, 
and  these  men,  with&iU  exception,  have  exhibited  large  noses.  I 
Mental  force  demands  fuel,  and  this  fuel  is  manufactured  in  the 
stomach,  heart,  liver,  and  lungs.  These  together  form  a  great 
"steam  box,"  or  driving  power,  for  that  mighty  engine—the  I 
human  mind. 

The  intestinal  system  has  representation  in  the  nose,  through  | 
the  sign  for  Acquisitiveness ;  also  by  the  <x>hr  of  this  feature,  for  i 
as  color  is  evolved  from  the  glands  and  exhibited  by  the  arteries  | 
and  veins,  so  the  color  of  the  nose  denotes  the  health-conditions  ! 
of  the  blood.    The  fullness  of  the  sides  of  the  nose,  just  above  i 
the  wings  (see  the  sign  for  Acquisitiveness)  denotes  both  intestinal 
and  muscular  vigor.    Weakness  in  these  functions  is  shown  by  i 
concavities  or  a  pinched  appearance  at  this  place,  as  is  often  seen 
in  the  noses  of  congenital  consumptives.    Thus  is  the  physiological 
mapping  of  the  nose  completed.    Its  mental  chart  is  yet  more 
wonderful,  for  as  every  tissue  of  the  body  is  comprised  in  the  nose,  i 
viz.,  bone,  nerve,  ganglia,  muscle,  cartilage,  skin,  blood-vessels, 
arteries,  mucous  membrane,  glands,  and  cilia,  so  also  do  the  signs 
of  the  mental  faculties  which  are  situated  upon  the  nose  find  their 
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representation  in  these  several  tissues.  The  more  forceful  traits, 
such  as  Executiveness,  are  shown  by  hone  development;  the  softer 
and  more  yielding,  as  Constmctiveness,  Imagination,  Imitation, 
etc.,  are  exhibited  by  the  muscular  or  fibroid  development.  Thus 
is  another  link  added  to  the  marvelously  complex  chain  of  both 
revelation  and  evidence,  which  are  piled  hke  Ossa  upon  Felion,  in 
order  that  the  proofs  shall  appeal  to  many  sides  of  our  intelligence, 
and  that  they  may  be  remarked  by.many  diverse  explorers. 


The  consistency  of  the  nose  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
tissue  that  enters  most  largely  into  its- structure.  Bone,  muscle, 
and  cartilage,  together  with  veins,  glands,  and  nerves,  are  the 
main  constituents. 

The  size  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  nasal  bones  varies,  yet 
the  number  is  the  same  in  all  civilized  races  at  least 

TABLE  OF  ELEMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  NOSE. 

In  order  to  make  anything  like  a  systematic  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  the  nose,  the  following  conditions  and  details  should 
be  examined,  as  well  as  the  evolution,  the  physiology,  the  anatomy, 
and  the  signs  of  intellect  which  Nature  has  placed  in  the  nose : — 

(a)  The  three  general  forms :  The  concave  or  negative,  the  straight  or 

passive,  the  convex  or  positive. 
(6)  The  three  general  sizes  :  Small,  medium,  large. 

(c)  The  three  widths:  Narrow,  medium,  wide. 

(d)  The  three  general  heights :  Flat,  medium,  high. 

(e)  The  three  general  lengtlis :  Short,  medinm,  long. 

(/ )  The  tliree  general  forms  of  the  nostrils :  Narrow,  oblong,  round. 

(g)  The  three  positions  of  the  nose  relative  to  the  plane  of  the  face :  Hori< 

zontal,  upward,  downward. 

(h)  The  characteristics  of  these  tliree  positions  :  Noble,  aspiring,  ignoble. 

(i)  The  three  stages  of  development  of  the  septum  :  Downward,  even  with 

the  lower  edge  of  the  nostrils,  al)ove  the  nostrils. 

(j)  The  three  general  widths  of  the  septum  :  Narrow,  medium,  wide. 

(^r)  The  three  forms  of  the  lobe  or  tip  :  Pointed,  rounded,  angular  or  bevel- 
edged. 

(Z)  The  three  horizontal  divisions :  Artistic  and  literary,  executive,  self- 
willed. 

(m)  The  three  principal  constituents :  Cartilage,  muscle,  bone. 

(n)  The  three  grades  of  consistency :  Soft,  flexible,  hard. 

(o)  The  four  physical  functions,  the  signs  of  which  are  situated  in  the  nose : 

Breathing,  circulation,  digestion,  motion, 
(p)  The  six  organ  systems,  the  signs  of  which  are  found  in  the  nose :  The 


lungs,  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  muscular  and  the 
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The  evolution  and  physiology  of  the  nose  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed, and  an  exhaustive  analysis  of forniB  will  be  made.  WTiat- 
ever  may  be  here  omitted  in  regard  to  this  most  wonderful  feature 
of  the  face  must  be  learned  from  the  living  subject. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

We  can  very  easily  facilitate  the  analysis  of  the  nose  by  sub- 
dividing it  into  three  parts — lower,  middle,  and  upper;  for  as  the 
nose  is  a  most  dev  eloped  and  significant  feature,  so  is  it  complex 
in  its  multiform  meanings.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  as  complex  in 
its  mechanism  as  the  eye  or  ear,  but  there  are  reasons  which  pre- 
clude the  necessity  for  such  complexity.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
an  external  organ,  mainly;  yet  it  has  accessoi-y  organs  that  are 
hidden  from  sight.  External  features  never  exhibit  the  same  com- 
plexity as  internal  ones,  for  they  have  arisen  out  of  that  occult 
stage,  leaving  the  intricate  machinery  hidden,  and  stand  forth 
simplified,  yet  significant  of  many  things. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  external  part  of  the 
ear,  while  the  more  complex  and  intricate 
mechanism,  which  renders  it  so  susceptible  to 
the  subtleties  of  sound,  is  buried  deep  be- 
neath its  bony  encasement.  The  external 
shell  or  auricle  reveals  the  most  hidden  mean- 
ings as  to  the  capacity  of  both  sound  and 
liearing.  At  the  same  time  it  discloses  many 
characteristics,  which  will  be  discussed  later 
under  their  own  proper  headings. 

The  olfectory  nerve,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  perception  of  scents  and  odors,  sends 
forth  its  branches  and  filaments  to  the  nose,  at  the  root  of  which 
lies  the  olfactory  bulb.  From  this  bulb  arisd  filaments,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  nose  and  nostrils  in  a  very  liberal  manner.  It 
is  this  elaborate  and  affluent  nervous  distribution  upon  the  inner 
walls  of  the  nostril,  and  upon  its  surface,  that  ^ves  to  the  devel- 
oped nose  of  the  highly-bred  Caucasian  its  grade  as  a  first-class 
representative  of  tlie  intellect. 

The  subtleties  of  nervous  mechanism,  and  of  nervous  ramifi- 
cation, together  with  high  quality,  are  the  causes  which  conduce 
to  a  high  grade  of  development  of  an  oi^n  or  feature;  hence  it 
is  logical  to  infer  that  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in 
the  brain,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  nose,  would  be 
more  diffused  in  the  higher-organized  being  than  in  the  brain  and 
nose  of  the  immature,  defective,  or  barbarous  classes.  Reference 
to  the  inner  mechanism  of  the  olfactory  nerve,/both.  jvithm  the 
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brain  and  within  the  external  nose,  will  show  that  it  has  high 
duties  to  perform,  and  it  is  by  the  physiological  analysis  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  feature,  added  to  its  external  shape  and  observa- 
tion of  its  use  and  purpose,  that  we  arrive  at  a  just  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  its  rank  and  importance  in  the  human 
economy. 

Added  to  this  is  the  feet  that  scenting  is  one  of  the  more  primi- 
tive functions — for  as  inhalation  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  the  firet 
act  of  hfe,  so  the  sense  of  scent  acts  in  unison  with  it,  and  scents 
the  air  even  before  it  reaches  the  lungs.  I  have  shown  that  all 
primitive  functions  are  the  most  important,  and  exert  a  controlling 
influence  upon  the  individual;  hence  the  olfactory  apparatus  must 
take  rank  as  among  the  very  highest  in  the  human  economy. 
And  the  nose,  viewed  from 
every  stand-point,  is  the 
most  important  feature  of 
the  face,  and  is  significant 
of  more  functions  and  /ac- 
uities than  any  other  feature. 

The  nervous  mechan- 
ism of  the  developed  Cau- 
casian nose  must  be  much 
more  elaborate  in  its  rami- 
fication than  that  of  imma- 
ture beings;  for  nerve 
elaboration  and  sensitiveness 
are  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant &ctorB  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  finely-foimed  and 
finely-organized  nose ;  hence 
I  use  as  an  illustration  the 
so-called  Greek  nose,  th  is 

form  describing  the  mean  between  the  most  powerful  nose,  the 
executive,  and  the  flat  nose — the  feeblest  of  noses. 

Language  utterly  fails  to  adequately  describe  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  nose;  yet  science  makes  the  attempt,  for  no  other 
department  of  knowledge  could  do  even  this  with  any  hope  of 
success. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  nose  exhibits  the  signs  for  the  lungs 
by  the  two  apertures — the  nostrils.  These  are  also  the  princijMil 
agns  for  Pneumativeness. 

The  sign  for  the  liver  is  shown  by  development  of  the  septum. 

The  sign'  for  the  intestines  is  iidlness  of  the  sides  above  the 
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The  si^  for  the  heart  is  shown  hy  the  size  of  the  nostrils 

and  the  color  of  the  skin. 

The  sign  for  the  muscular  development  is  shown  by  general 
fullness  and  roundness  of  the  .entire  feature. 

The  sign  for  the  nervous  system  is  shown  hy  general  develop- 
ment of  tlie  lobe  or  tip  of  the  nose,  and  by  the  quality  of  Uie  texture 
of  the  skinrcovering. 

The  sign  for  the  bony  system  is  shown  by  height.,  icidtk,  and 
solidity  of  die  upper  part,  and  relative  length,  for  the  dominance 
of  the  muscular  system  shortens  and  the  dominance  of  the  osseous 
system  lengtliens  the  nose. . 

The  sign  for  the  stomach  is  shown  by  height  and  width  at 
the  bridge,  and  width  or  fullness  of  the  sides  just  below  it. 

The  root  of  the  nose,  if  full,  broad,  as  well  as  high,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  forehead  at  its  junction,  is  a  corrobora- 
tive sign  of  the  mtiscular  system. 

These  are  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  nose  and  the  situfr 
tion  of  the  physiological  signs. 

The  wonderful  harmony  existing  between  the  human  mind 
and  body  finds  its  most  convincing  witness  in  the  signs  in  the  nose, 
from  the  fact  that  all  signs  are  situated  in  and  exhibited  by  the 
particular  tissue  upon  which  the  associated  faculty  depends  for  its 
ability  to  manifest  its  power.  The  sign  for  Executiveness,  for  ex- 
ample, is  exhibited  by  the  hones  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and 
this  faculty  depends  upon  a  fine  development  of  bone  to  manifest 
itself. 

The  sign  for  Acquisitiveness  is  found  in  muscular  and  adipose 
tissues,  and  this  faculty  relies  upon  the  development  of  these  two 
systems  for  ability  to  act  in  a  talented  manner,  and  thus  of  each 
sign  in  the  face,  as  well  as  in  the  nose.  Every  sign  will  exhibit 
itself  in  its  omi  appropriate  tissue.  These  are  examples  of  the 
beautiful  harmony  of  Nature,  as  well  as  of  the  far-reaching  dis- 
coveries of  this  system  of  physiognomy,  for,  although  these  har- 
monious proofs  have  existed  since  man  came  into  existence,  tw 
St/stem  has  hitherto  brought  forward  all  of  these  subtle  links  of 
the  complex  chain  of  evidence  of  the  relations  of  mind,  body,  and 
face. 

LOVER  nmsroN. 

Mental  Sions  :  Artibtic  and  Literabt. 

The  signs  of  most  of  the  artistic  facidties,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  literary  and  constructive  traits,  are  situated  in  the  lotreM 
division,  of  the  nose.    Some  of  the  faculties  emplovcd  in  the 
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investigation  of  science  are  also  located  in  this  part.  The  greater 
the  width  of  the  lobe  and  depth  of  the  septum,  the  better  developed 
are  the  artistic  and  literary  taculties,  or  ttiat  portion  of  them  which 
depends  upon  nervous  sensitiveness  and  muscular  action  for  their 
expression. 

Hope  is  an  enterprising  faculty  and  is  required  to  sustain  the 
efforts  of  the  artist,  poet,  writer,  mechanic,  and  painter.  It  iiTa- 
diates  with  a  golden  effulgence  the  ambitions  of  the  struggling 
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Fig.  207.-LOCAL  BIQUtH  FOR  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES. 

Tbfs  table  of  namhered  names  refers  to  the  numbers  upon  the  nbovo  outline. 
Tbere  are  several  which  are  omitted  from  this  list,  for  the  reason  that  they  hare 
Bereral  facial  and  l>odUy  signs  or  are  general,— Color,  for  example.  Those  which  are 
omitted  are  deitcrlbed  In  their  own  proper  order:  these  are  Color,  SonativaneBB, 
Force,  Time,  Order. 


1.  ConsclentlotunesL 

2.  Firmness. 
8.  Economy. 

4.  Love  of  Home  ((;entre). 

5.  Patriotism  (side). 
0.  Benevolence. 

7.  Bibativeness. 

8.  Aliment! venesa. 

9.  Amativeness. 
IQ.  Love  of  Voung; 

11.  Mlrthfnlness. 

12.  Approbativeness. 
18.  Friendship. 

14.  Hospitality. 
]&  FneuinatiTenen. 


16.  Self -esteem. 

17.  Modesty. 

18.  Resistance. 

19.  Becretivenese. 

20.  Cautiousness. 

21.  Hope. 

22.  Analysis. 

23.  Menui  Imitation. 

24.  Sublimity. 

25.  Ideality. 

26.  Human  Nature. 

27.  Acquis! tiveuesa. 

28.  ('onstnictiveness. 

29.  Veneration. 
SO.  Exeoutiveness. 

U 


81.  Self-wilL 

82.  Credenciveness. 

83.  Prescience. 

84.  Form. 

85.  Size. 

86.  Observation. 

ST.  Memory  of  BSrantft 
38.  Locality. 
89.  WeiRht 

40.  LauRuage. 

41.  Music 

42.  Calculation. 

43.  Causality. 

44.  Comparison. 

46.  Intaltlon.  r^^^^U 
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aspirant  for  fame,  and  gives  to  every  leaden  cloud  a  golden  lining. 
It  is  a  necessary  component  of  all  aspiring  characters,  and  enables 
the  starving  inventor  and  the  destitute  genius  to  bravely  and 
cheerfully  work  out  the  grand  conceptions  by  which  they  hope  to 
immortalize  themselves.  The  sign  for  this  bright  star  of  character 
is  found  upon  the  septum  of  the  nose,  just  where  it  joins  the  upper  j 
lip.  (See  No.  15,  Fig.  207.)  The  next  sign  in  the  septum,  Analy-  j 
sis,  just  forward  of  the  latter,  is  indicated  by  the  icidiJi  of  the 
septum  as  well  as  by  its  downward  projection.  (See  No.  22,  Fig. 
207.)  The  office  of  this  mental  faculty  is  to  separate  the  component 
parts  of  an  idea  or  object,  and  judge  of  its  constituents  and  related 
uses.  It  is  as  useful  to  the  poet  as  to  the  scientist.  The  philolo- 
gist requires  its  powers,  as  well  as  the  writer,  actor,  and  painter. 
The  inventor,  mechanic,  composer,  and  orator  rely  upon  it,  also, 
for  correct  knowledge  of  the  various  substances  and  elements  with 
which  they  deal;  hence,  all  well-endowed  artistic,  literary,  scien- 
tific, musical,  and  mechanical  minds  disclose  the  sign  of  Analysis 
in  varying  degrees. 

The  third  sign  upon  the  septum  is  Mental  Imitation  (No. 
23,  Fig.  207).  This  sign  is  situated  just  forward  of  and  adjoining 
the  sign  of  Analysis,  and  includes  the  under  part  of  the  lobe  or  tip  ; 
of  the  nose,  which  projects  downward  whei-e  this  trait  is  well 
developed.  This  faculty  is  required  by  all  classes  of  people  who 
pursue  avocations  that  involve  mental  discriminations. 

The  fourth  sign  (No.  25,  Fig.  207)  in  this  division  of  the  nose 
I  term  Ideality — Taste — Imagination,  for  it  manifests  these  several 
aspects  of  what  is  clearly  a  single  faculty.  The  skilled  physiog- 
nomist will  be  able  to  discern  which  of  these  phases  presents  itself. 
This  trait,  like  its  companions  upon  the  septum,  is  needed  not  only 
by  artists,  but  also  by  scientists  and  inventors.  The  latter  classes 
have  made  many  brilliant  discoveries  by  the  assistance  which  this 
faculty  has  aflforded.  It  is  shown  by  vndth  and  height  of  the  lobe 
of  the  nose.  A  flat  and  broad  lobe,  like  that  of  the  negro,  would 
indicate  neither  taste  nor  imagination.  Such  flattened  forms 
denote  the  purely  animal  indications  of  the  nose,  and  the  tip  is  like 
that  of  many  animals — broad  and  fiat. 

The  sign  for  Sublimity  is  so  closely  associated  with  that  of 
Ideality  as  to  require  close  observation  upon  the  part  of  the  ban- 
ner in  order  to  distinguish  them  and  to  give  each  its  due.  All  i 
noses  which  exhibit  large  Sublimity,  as  a  rule,  have  a  large 
development  of  Ideality.  These  two  traits  are  the  attributes  of  j 
high  development,  and  characters  in  which  these  faculties  are 
lai^ly  represented  are  uncommon  characters,  for  very  common- 
place persons,  devoid  of  the  four  last-mentioned^g^^^Taits,  dis- 
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dose  noaes  comparatively  undeveloped  at  the  tip,  which  in  them 
is  usually  sharp-pointed  or  deficient  in  septal  development,  or  else 
gross  and  bulbous, — the  exaggeration  which  is  always  a  proof  of 
abnormal  development,  and  which  argues  coai*seness  or  gross 
living;  and  this  bulbous  form  shows,  by  its  swollen  veins  and 
purplish  hue  either  degrading  or  abnormal  habits  of  its  owner, 
or  else  inherited  inflammatory  tendencies.  Looked  at  from  eveiy 
stand-point,  it  is  unnatural  or  abnormal. 

Another  grand  trait  which  has  its  sign  in  the  development  of 
the  lobe  of  the  nose  is  Human  Nature  (No.  26,  Fig.  207).  This 
is  known  by  height  of  the  nose  above  the  plane  of  the  cheeks,  and 
shows  by  a  projecting  forward,  as  if  the  nose  were  intent  upon 
exploration  of  objects*  not  easily  reached.  Width  and  height 
combined  would  give  more  power  to  this  faculty.  A  sharp,  high, 
and  thui  point  would  manifest  only  commonplace  curiosity  in 
r^rd  to  Human  Nature, — would  like  to  know  more  of  the  every- 
day doings,  habits,  and  affaire  of  people  than  of  their  scientific, 
physiological,  and  hygienic  conditions.  The  latter  would  be  the 
subjects  of  inquiry  of  those  exhibiting  the  hroad  and  high  nose. 
Breadth  of  any  feature  or  of  any  part  of  it  always  discloses  more 
power  of  the  trait  it  represents  than  where  it  is  narrow.  Now,  all 
great  artists,  such  as  actors,  painters,  writers  of  fiction,  poets,  etc., 
require  the  best  sense  of  Human  Nature.  Accordingly,  we  find 
in  their  noses  the  point  standing  high  out  from  the  plane  of  the 
feee.  Scientists,  too, — those  who  treat"  of  ethnology,  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  hygiene, — exhibit  fine  development  of  this  sign.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  salesman  and  superintendent,  the  executive 
officer,  the  detective,  and  teacher,  and  this  peculiarity  of  the  nose 
is  found  well  defined  in  all  of  these  classes  who  greatly  excel  in 
their  vocations. 

AU  who  have  to  deal  with  large  numbers  of  the  human 
family,  as  well  as  with  the  animal  races,  need  this  trait,  and  if 
successful  will  exhibit  it.  It  brings  them  en  rappwt  with  all 
animate  nature. 

One  other  most  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  member  of  this 
galaxy  of  stars — and  one  often  relied  upon  by  all  the  others  in 
this-  group — is  Onstnictiveness  (No,  28,  Fig.  207).  This  sign  is 
close  to  the  sign  of  Ideality,  and  all  first-class  poets,  painters, 
writers,  mechanics,  and  scientists  exhibit  a  large  share  of  this 
faculty.  Its  sign  is  fullness  at  the  sides  of  the  nose,  just  above 
the  wings.  It  is  muscular  development  aided  by  sensitive  nerves 
that  makes  this  fine  faculty  most  effective.  The  noses  of  all  good 
or  great  mechanicians  are  quite  full  just  at  this  place;  so,  also,  are 
the  noses  of  writers  of  fintion,  bistorv-  plays,  and^s^TngoigRiQ^R|^ 
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classes  of  constructive  mentality  require  its  assistance  in  the 

arrangement  of  their  several  works.  The  more  of  this  faculty  they 
possess,  the  more  ingenious  and  original  will  be  the  machine, 
statue,  play,  poem,  or  plot  which  is  brought  forth. 

The  associated  group  of  signs  in  this  division  of  the  nose 
announces  the  presence  of  distinguished  company.  Let  us  see 
who  are  these  noble  visitors  who  delight,  evidently,  in  "high 
society."  First  we  observe  "Miss  Starry  Hope,"  with  all  her 
illusive  smiles;  next,  the  Grand  Aualyzer,  who  does  not  disdain 
to  pick  a  sonnet  to  pieces  nor  to  look  cynically  upon  a  Yoltaiiean 
witticism,  nor  to  kindly  criticize  the  fine  colors  of  a  picture  hang- 
ing upon  the  wall  of  the  "salon;"  neither  is  he  averse  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  Sound  and  Light;  nor  would  he  shrink 
from  the  task  of  reviewing  the  works  of  Racine,  Newton,  or  Byron, 
and  would  undertake  the  task  of  writing  an  elaborate  criticism 
upon  the  acting  of  Rachel  or  Ristori.  So  versatile  is  this  gentle- 
man's genius  that,  "like  the  atmosphere,  it  touches  everything." 
For  close  companion  he  has  Mental  Imitation.  This  associate  is 
needed,  for  he  also  attempts  to  not  only  imitate  but  to  improve 
upon  all  the  mental  powers  exhibited  by  all  about  him,  and  thus 
often  succeeds  in  going  beyond  them  all.  This  is  his  office — up- 
ward progress. 

Sublimity,  a  close  companion  of  the  last,  is  a  grand  character 
which  does  not  stop  short  in  his  investigation  of  the  stars  and 
comets,  but  he  pulls  them  to  pieces,  and  analyzes  the  nebulae  out 
of  which  they  are  made.  The  more  vast  and  magnificent  an  object 
or  theory,  the  better  is  this  grand  companion  pleased.  The  sculp- 
tor, painter,  poet,  and  actor  often  call  xipon  him  for  aid. 

Then  comes  the  lovely  maid.  Imagination,  or  Ideality,  with 
all  her  subtle  witcheries  to  enchant  and  enthrall  all  of  the  beforc- 
mentioned  grand  old  gentlemen.  Will  she  succeed?  Yes,  every 
time.  Not  only  will  she  ensnare  the  proud  and  refined  of  earth, 
but  she  reckons  among  her  captives  the  Indian  in  the  forest 
amid  his  whispering  deities;  the  negro  on  the  sands  of  Africa,  who 
sees  his  angry  god  or  avenging  spirit  in  the  lightning's  flash  and 
thunder's  roll,  and  the  rustic  lover,  awakened  by  the  mystic  spell 
of  love's  imaginings,  looks  upon  his  first  beloved  as  a  godded.  -  So 
potent  is  the  influence  of  this  mighty  yet  gentle  maid  that  she  may 
bid  her  subjects  see  gold  in  every  leaden  sky,  and,  behold!  the 
gold  is  there.  The  transformations  which  this  wonderful  power 
creates  defies  even  Father  Time  himself,  for  she  puts  new  hearts 
into  old  bodies,  but  I  am  afraid  she  can  scarcely  perform  that  other 
miracle  so  much  desired, — the  placing  of  old  heads  upon  young 
shoulders.  r^^-^r^nl/^ 
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In  this  company,  so  distinguished,  so  "  thoroughbred/'  and  so 
exclusive  (that  they  keep  always  by  themselves  in  the  lower  third 
of  t!ie  nose)  we  have  a  remarkable  group  of  signs  which  are  higlily 
developed  in  the  noses  of  the  finest  artistic  and  scientific  characters 
only.  And  this  group  thus  shaped  is  proof  conclusive  that  the 
evolution  of  the  nose  at  this  part  has  reached  its  acme,  for  when 
it  becomes  exaggerated  in  form,  as  in  the  "bulbous  "  nose  of  the 
drunkard  or  vulgarian,  it  is  indicative  of  traits  just  the  opposite  of 
these,  so  highly  refined.  All  further  evolution  of  this  part  of  the 
nose  will  be  in  the  direction  of  increased  fineness  or  quality^ 
not  in  size. 

Not  the  least  insignificant  in  this  group  of  gentlefolks  is  Ac- 
quisitiveness (Fig.  207).  Now,  were  st)X  tlie  rest  of  this  notable 
company  destitute  of  materials  with  which  to  build  and  decorate 
their  fine-art  objects,  we  should  have  neither  picture,  poem,  statue, 
or  temple,  nor  would  the  ingenious  arcliitect  and  mechanic  be 
able  to  build  bridges,  houses,  or  any  other  useful  edifice ;  so  kind 
Nature  aids  by  giving  to  these  muscular  companions  the  assist- 
ance of  Acquisitiveness.  This  gives  the  desire  to  collect  money, 
materials,  and  food.  Thus  supplied,  all  goes  well  with  the  noble 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  they  must  have  resources,  and  so  Nature  * 
gives  to  nearly  all  artistic  people  the  love  of  acquisition.  One  likes 
best  to  gain  money,  another  fame  and  applause,  another  strives  to 
collect  old  books,  pictures,  statues,  pottery,  while  others  are  satis- 
fied with  second-hand  rubbish.  Each  has  his  "fad'*  to  strive  for. 
It  is  well  when  Acquisitiveness  does  not  degenerate  into  a  vice,  as 
has  been  observed  in  the  characters  of  some  of  the  "old  masters" 
of  art,  who  resorted  to  dishonest  practices  by  passing  off  their 
pupils'  pictures  as  their  own  work  in  order  to  gratify  an  abnormal 
development  of  acquisition.  Some  even  become  inveterate  game- 
sters with  the  hope  of  gaining  gold  rapidly. 

In  a  balanced  d^ree  this  is  a  most  useful  trait,  and  conduces 
to  future  comfort  by  urging  its  possessor  to  renewed  struggles  for 
money  and  materials.  Every  human  being  has  need  of  its  power, 
and  ite  sign  is  placed  most  significantly  right  among  the  mechani- 
cal, aitistic,  scientific,  and  Uterary  signs,  thus  showing  that  all 
these  works  require  its  aid. 

The  whole  mechanism  of  the  face  in  regard  to  the  placing  of 
the  signs  for  faculties  I  regard  as  the  most  ingenious,  the  most 
wonderful,  and  most  sublime  piece  of  divine  art,  science,  and 
mechanism  in  the  whole  range  of  universal  construction.  No 
mere  -words  can  express  my  feelings  upon  this  point.  The  more  I 
contemplate  this  ikct,  the  greater  is  my  wonder  and  admiration. 
Would  that  I  could  excite  something  of  this  feeling  in  my  readers ! 
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Mental  Signs  :  Constkuctive. 


Above  the  preceding  interesting  group  of  signs  Nature  places 
those  which  are  required  to  more  fully  carry  forward  and  conserve 
the  works  wrought  out  by  those  lower  down.  Without  the  ability 
to  respect  and  control  one's  self,  one's  works,  and  also  to  control 
others  and  their  works,  man's  usefulness  in  art,  science,  and 
mechanism  would  be  unavailing.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  signs 
for  the  faculties  of  Veneration  and  Kxecutiveness  adjoining  and 
lying  above  the  literary  and  artistic  group,  yet  sufficiently  near  not 
only  to  make  the  nose  beautiful  in  form,  but  also  near  enough  to 
assist  the  character  by  self-control,  and  assist  it  to  submit  to  law. 
A  great  architect  must  be  possessed  of  a  resolute  will,  able  not  only 
to  control  himself,  but  also  able  to  dominate  hundreds  of  otliers 
who  may  be  in  his  employ,  or  whom  he  may  have  to  sustain  or 
oppose.  In  this  case,  Executiveness,  Veneration,  and  Self-wiU 
must  be  present  in  a  talented  degree.  The  executive  force  mani- 
fested by  such  characters  as  Brunei,  Vauban,  De  Lesseps,  Roeb- 
ling,  and  Stephenson,  is,  in  itself,  a  great  talent^  aside  fin^m  their 
constructive  ingenuity,  which  'is  of  the  first  order.  So,  too,  the  in- 
domitable tciU  of  Farragut  showed  in  his  naval  career  as  a  talent 
which  "  backed  up"  his  other  great  and  splendid  traits,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  make  them  all  effective.  Genius  and  talent  must 
have  the  assistance  of  forcible,  energetic  qualities  to  sustain  them. 

The  sign  for  Veneration  (No.  29,  Fig.  207)  is  large  in  the  na** 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  artists.  So,  also,  are  Executixe- 
ness  and  Self-will  (same  figure).  Veneration  is  found  in  varying 
degrees  in  male  and  female  noses,  and  is  shown  by  a  slight  upward 
ciuve  just  below  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Its  office  is  to  aid  tlie 
chamcter  in  its  efforts  to  respect  and  submit  to  law,  order,  pro- 
priety, God,  old  age,  and  all  persons,  places^  and  things  entitled  to 
respect.  The  concave  and  pug-nosed  classes,  not  possessing  any 
of  this  faculty,  cannot  show  it  in  their  actions,  and  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  control  themselves  properly,  and  totally  unable  to  con- 
trol and  command  otliers  except  by  bullying  or  by  force.  Their 
lack  of  Veneration  is  shown  by  their  impudent  behavior.  Those 
who  have  the  facidties  of  Veneration  and  Executiveness  large  are 
able  to  command  and  control  themselves  as  well  as  others,  through 
being  permeated  with  the  principles  of  submission  and  comoiand, 
for  he  who  can  best  understand  law  is  best  able  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions as  well  as  to  obey  its  commands.  Executing  law  is,  in 
reality,  obedience  to  laws  that  have  been  made  for  the  guidance  of 
the  executive  officer,  as,  for  example,  our  President  is  the  servant 
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of  the  sovereign  people,  and  must  obey  the  laws  by  which  he  was 
placed  in  office.    He  obeys  and  commands  also. 

The  post  of  honor  in  the  nose  belongs  of  right  to  Executive- 
ness,  the  commander  and  conqueror,  and  this  faculty,  when  ex- 
hibited in  a  large  degree,  rises  high  in  a  curved  form  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  back  of  the  nose.  So  true  fs  it  that  the  arched  form 
represents  power,  for  in  this  form  of  the  nose  Ex'ecutiveness  finds 
its  highest  illustmtion  in  the  noses  of  the  most  aggressive  com- 
manders of  ancient  and  modem  times.  As  Veneration  gives  no- 
bility and  high-mindedness  to  the  character,  so  Executiveness  goes 
farther  and  compels  others  to  come  up  to  the  law,  and  thus,  whetlier 
they  wish  or  not,  they  are  compelled  to  defer  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  and  country  in  which  they  reside,  or  pay  the  penalty. 

In  this  middle  division,  then,  we  find  a  company  of  stem 
companions,  of  great  use  to  those  other  friends  in  the  lower  division 
and  of  great  use  to  the  character  every  way,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  community  as  well.  There  arc  comparatively 
f&w  great  leaders.  Were  it  not  for  the  few  natural  superintend- 
ents, overseers,  commanders,  etc.,  humanity  would  resemble  a 
flock  of  sheep  without  a  leader.  By  a  wise  ordering  of  provi- 
dence great  leaders  have  appeared  just  when  a  great  cause  re- 
quired their  aid.  Martin  Luther,  Washington,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  and  other  leaders  came  forward  when  tlie  mental  and 
moral  status  of  the  masses  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  recognize 
the  value  of  their  services.  All  these  characters  possessed  large 
Veneration  and  Executiveness,  hence  they  were  able  to  be  the  law 
makers  for  thousands  who  now  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 


The  upper  division  is  situated  above  the  sign  for  Constmctive- 
ness,  and  fills  out^the  nose  between  the  eyes  with  muscxUar  tissue, 
and  creates  the  sign  for  Self-will.  It  causes  a  fullness  at  this  place, 
and  the  greater  the  fullness  the  more  powerful  is  the  will.  It  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  bone.  If  it  exceed  a  certain  degree 
of  fullness,  and  assume  a  perfecthj  straight  ouilive  of  the  nose 
where  it  joins  the  forehead,  it  is  in  a  sense  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty,  and  selfish  will  is  the  result,  instead  of  Self- 
will,  balanced  by  reason  and  justice.  This  sign  is  composed  e^vtirely 
of  muscle^  hence  its  propriety  as  a  sign  for  pure  will. 

All  departures  from  the  normal  standards  of  form  in  any 
feature,  whether  those  appearances  be  more  exaggerated  or  less 
tlian  the  normal  size  and  foim,  are  to  be  I'egarded  as  abnormal  in 
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action  tvr^ees  rectified,  moderated,  or  Ixdanced  by  some  other 
feature.  Now,  Lavater  tells  us  that  "  the  uose,  to  be  physiognotni- 
cally  good  or  great,  must  exhibit  some  gentle  inflexions  or  un* 
dulations,"  particularly  in  the  descent  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nose,  and  wliere  Self-will  is  too  greatly  developed  to  be  normal  no 
undulation  appears  at  this  place;  hence,  the  perfectly-straight  out- 
line here  is  not  according  to  the  normal  or  highest  standard. 

Extremehj  selfish  will  is  an  indication  of  stupidity;  hence, 
where  the  descent  from  the  forehead  to  the  nose  is  described  by  a 
right  line  without  any  inflexion  whatever,  it  is  indicative  not  only 
of  selfish  will,  but  of  stupidity  to  a  certain  degree.  The  very  feet 
that  selfishness  is  dominant  is  the  proof  of  an  obttise  mind,  A 
selfish  policy  is  ever  «  s/iort-sighted  one,  and  a  comprehensively- 
benevolent  mind  will  plan  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  gain  more  in 
the  end  tlian  he  who  looks  only  for  present  petty  gratifications. 

The  perfectly-straight  Una  should  occur  but  three  times 
(normally)  in  the  face,  viz.,  in  the  nose  heloiv  the  brows,  in  the 
upper  lip,  and  in  the  mouth,  which  should  be  straight  and  hori- 
zontal. In  regard  to  the  so-called  Greek  profile,  Winkelman 
observes: — 

The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  perpendicular,  the  less  is  there  char- 
acteristic of  the  wise  and  graceful. 

Noses  greatly  depressed  or  veiy  thin  and  narrow  between  the 
eyes  exhibit  very  little  pure  will,  and  the  owners  of  such  noses 
are  relatively  deficient  in  muscle  all  over  the  hody,  but  may  have 
great  Firmness,  which  is  a  sort  of  compensation ;  hence,  an  observer 
remarking  this  small  portion  of  the  face  alone  could  be  able  to 
describe  the  form  of  the  head,  eyes,  eyebrows,  neck,  Umbs,  body, 
hands,  and  feet,  as  well  as  the  dominant  traits  and  voice.  Of 
course  he  would  have  to  understand  the  principles  of  scientific 
physiognomy  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 

The  sign  for  Self-will  stands  alone,  yet  cony^cis  two  remark- 
able groups.  The  executive  and  the  practical  signs  are  here 
grouped,  the  one  below  and  the  other  above  the  local  sign  for 
Executiveness.  Both  groups  need  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  and 
balanced  will  to  make  their  labors  of  the  highest  efficiency,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  plan  of  Nature  to  always  closely  associate  in  the 
body  those  organs  and  functions  which  require  mutual  aid  of  each 
other.  To  make  this. i/i/er/or  plan  harmonize  with  the  exterior, 
the  signs  of  these  several  functions  and  faculties  are  observed 
always  in  such  contiguity  as  to  facilitate  the  task  of  locating  them, 
and  of  deciding  upon  their  power  or  weakness. 

With  these  remarks,  the  description  of  the  three  divisions  of 
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the  nose  is  completed.  Taken  in  consideration  with  what  has 
preceded  it,  and  with  what  will  follow  upon  the  subject  of  this 
organ,  the  reader  will,  I  opine,  have  a  rather  exalted  regai*d  for 
that  most  noble,  most  human  feature — the  nose. 

The  nose  is  the  great  central  feature  around  which  all  the 
other  features  revolve,  so  to  si)eak.  It  is  the  sun  of  tlie  facial 
system,  and  reveals  at  the  first  glance  the  most  interior  conditions 
of  both  mind  and  body ;  it  gives  us  the  most  positive,  dii^t,  and 
incontrovertible  knowledge  of  the  interior  man,  and  instantane- 
ously reveals  a  man's  capacity  for  thought  and  action. 

The  main  part  of  the  nose  is  osseous,  and  the  soft  or  cartilagi- 
nous parts  take  their  form  from  the  nasal  bones  in  a  measure. 
Bone  and  flexible  muscles  constitute  the  principal  constituents  of 
the  nasal  organ.  The  skin,  the  blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  and 
coloring  pigment  assist  in  its  expression. 

The  nose  is  more^  indicative  of  character  than  any  other 
feature,  or,  I  might  say  with  more  accuracy,  it  reveals  more  charac- 
teristics, both  mental  and  physiological,  than  any  other  fecial 
feature  or  pair  of  features.  The  nose  is  the  facial  indicator  of  the 
collective  mind.  The  form  of  the  nose  announces  the  direction  or 
dominant  tastes,  proclivities,  and  powers  of  the  individual,  while 
its  size  reveals  the  degree  of  power  and  energy  wliich  will  be 
applied.  We  have  previously  noted  what  the  mouth,  chin,  lips, 
and  cheeks  disclose,  but  neither  of  these  features,  taken  singly, 
give  as  much  information  concerning  mental  traits  9i.n<A. physiological 
functions  as  this  great  central  feature.  The  mouth  instructs  us 
in  regard  to  the  digestive  capacity,  and  the  mouth  and  lips  inform 
us  as  to  the  affedional  or  emotional  nature,  but  the  nose  exhibits 
the  signs  for  several  physiological  functions,  and  also  points  out  the 
dominant  mentality,  together  with  the  degree  of  energy  which  will 
be  manifested  in  the  exhibition  of  mind. 

The  eyes  may  appear  to  poets  and  lovers  to  be  the  "mirror  of 
the  soul,"  and  the  forehead  may  seem  to  phrenologists  to  be  the 
"dome  of  thought;"  but  when  the  aforesaid  dome"  is  covered 
by  a  hat,  or  thick  head  of  hair,  and  the  "mirror"  closed  by  sleep, 
injury,  or  death,  the  scientific  reader  of  character  is  not  hindered 
in  his  task  of  reading  the  human  mind  and  body  by  all  of  these 
obstacles.  If  he  once  get  a  glance  at  the  noble  outline  of  the  nose 
and  nostrils  he  can  render  a  just  verdict,  and  no  art  of  dissimula- 
tion, no  muscular  trick  or  affectation,  can  here  avail;  for  the 
fair  proportions  of  the  nose  cannot  be  made  to  assist  in  any  conceal- 
ment of  the  mental  pmcers.  This  feature  thus  stands  the  positive 
indicator  of  the  most  interior  recesses  of  the  human  mind  and 
body.    I  do  not  claim  that  it  jeveals  any  knowledge  of  the-"souL" 
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for  my  work  deals  mainly  with  a  material  mind  in  a  physical  body. 
I  tlierefore  leave  to  those  more  learned  on  the  subject  of  soul-power 
the  task  of  describing  its  locality  and  appearances.  I  should  like 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  but  as  I  lack  the  abiUty  I  will  not  profess 
what  I  cannot  perform.  The  study  of  the  human  body  and  mind 
is  surely  a  noble  pursuit.,  and  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  the  most 
capable  and  benevolent  of  the  race.  Generations  of  students  will 
not  suffice  to  reveal  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  upon  tlie  subject, 
for  human  nature  is  progressing  under  the  inexorable  lawof  evola- 
tion,  and  its  interpreters  must  advance  with  this  upward  movement, 
and,  like  the  astronomers,  each  generation  must  add  its  quota  of 
knowledge  to  be  added  to  and  built  upon  by  those  who  follow. 

A  comparison  of  the  noses,  first,  of  infants  and  immature 
adults,  such  as  idiots,  the  feeble-minded,  and  dwarfs,  with  those  of 
the  most  normal  and  developed  adults,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  basic  principle  of  scientific  physiognomy  is  correct,  viz., 
that  "  the  size  of  the  nose,  controlled  by  quality,  is  the  measure 
of  mental  and  physical  power,"  and  a  comparison  of  all  of  these 
classes  with  savage  and  undeveloped  races  proves  another  basic  law, 
viz.,  "the  shape  or  form  of  the  nose  indicates  the  kind  or  direction 
of  mental  power."  With  these  two  principles  as  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  the  nose  I  will  commence  the  description  of  the 
morphology  of  this  grand  organ,  for  it  is  both  organ  and  feature 
combined. 

The  general  and  universal  laws  of  form  may  be  applied  to  tho 
analysis  of  the  nose.  The  several  combinations  of  these  forms 
wUl  reveal  hidividual  jjharacteristics.  It  is  thus  that  individual 
noses  are  constructed,  yet  each  one  can  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
class.  When  we  reflect  that  there  are  in  the  toorld  no  ttco  noses 
precisely  alike,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  less  than  the  application 
of  bade  principles  of  form  would  be  adequate  to  discover  their 
meanings.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  diverse  noses 
that  have  been  and  are  now  in  the  world,  no  two  could  have  been 
exactly  alike,  for  the  circumstances  which  mold  one  human 
being  never  surround  another,  and  it  is  the  minute  circumstances 
which,  aggregated,  affect  the  organism  of  man.  Even  twins,  who 
usually  resemble  each  other  greatly,  could  not  be  exactly  ahke. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  premise,  observe  that  the  basic  laws  of 
Form  control  and  expound  most  emphatically  the  meanings  of  the 
nose,  and  the  student  is  asked  to  apply  these  laws  to  the  several 
ibrras  of  the  nose  and  carry  them  to  their  logical  conclusions. 

The  horizontal  line  of  the  nmtnl  (Fig.  208)  is  the  most 
perfected  type  of  outline  for  this  part  of  the  nose ;  hence,  is  the 
normal  standard  of  form  for  this  line.  \%  betokens  noble  gbarac* 
teristics.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  upward  outline  of  the  nostrils  (Fig.  209)  is  relatively 
less  perfect  and  mature,  and  discloses  inikntoid,  inquisitive,  and 
hopeful  tendencies. 


Pig.  aos.— HorliontaL  Fio.  300.— Upward.  Kia.  2ia— Downward. 

THE  THRBK  GENERAL  OUTLINES  OF  THE  N08TRII& 

The  downward  line  of  the  nostril  (Fig.  210)  indicates  a  melan- 
choly, groveling,  or  malicious  character.  Any  departure  from 
a  normal  form,  either  upward  or  downward,  in  any  feature, 
signifies  a  dejMirture  from  the  highest  or  most  perfect  method  of 
action.  These  three  classes  of  forms  of  nose  will  be  treated  at 
length  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

THE  FORK  OR  OUTLINE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Seen  in  profile  the  nose  presents  three  basilar  or  general 
forms.  All  others  are  modifications  or  compounds  of  these 
primitive  forms.  In  the  outline  of  the  nose  and  nostrils  nearly 
all  of  the  basic  elements  of  Form  are  found,  and  when  applied 
reveal  characteristics  in  harmony  with  those  laws.  These  three 
basilar  forms  of  the  nose  are  as  follow :  the  concave  or  negative. 


Fia.  SU.— Concare.  Fia.  21'2.— Straight.  FiG.  213.—".  oiiTex. 

THE  THREE  BASILAR  FORMS  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Fig.  211 ;  the  straight  or  passive,  Fig.  212;  the  convex  or  positive. 
Fig.  213. 

The  concave  or  nidimental  nose  is  observed  in  all  infants,  in 
many  immature  beings,  such  as  the  commonplace,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  idiots,  and  among  many  undeveloped  races,  as,  for 
example,  the  Russian  peasants,  tlie  Tartar,  the  Esquimau,  the 
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THE  CONCAVE  OR  IMMATURE   NOSE  OF  THE  ADULT. 
NEGATIVE  CHARACTER. 

There  are  several  ibrms  of  the  concave  nose  obser\'ed  in 
adults.  One  presents  a  concavity  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
end,  where  two  apertures  appear  facing  the  observer,  as  is  seen  in 
the  noses  of  animals.  As  the  arched  form,  wherever  obsened, 
denotes  power  and  energy,  health  and  beauty,  so  the  opposite 
form — the  concave — ever  indicates  the  opposite  quaUties.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  concavity  of  the  nose,  where  the  depres- 
sion is  found  at  the  part  termed  the  "bridge,"  or  at  the  place  that 
is  usually  highest  in  well-developed  noses,  is  generally  observed, 
in  combination  with  a  very  short,  muscular,  tumed-up  sharp  Hp. 
Where  this  is  the  case  we  have  the  most  immature  and  the  least  , 
developed  of  adult  noses.  Such  noses  do  not  indicate  ability  for  ' 
command,  nor  even  for  much  self-control.  The  energy  of  this 
class  is  mainly  expended  ui  oppos'ition — in  fractious,  unreasonable 
conflicts,  whenever  its  owner  is  wilUng  to  put  forth  any  great 
amount  of  energy.  It  is  this  quarrelsome  trait  that  has  earned 
for  this  species  of  nose  the  term  "pug-nose;"  hence  "pugnacity," 
the  verb  expressive  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  harmonizes  with 
this  shaped  feature.  i 

There  are  many  shades  and  grades  of  character  represented 
by  the  nose  which  exhibits  a  marked  depression  at  its  centre.  Its 
significance  ranges  all  the  way  from  simple  dullness  or  feeblene^ 
of  intellect,  through  lack  of  executiveness  and  self-control,  to 
passive,  patient,  or  inert,  inoffensive  behavior,  without  forceful, 
aggressive  proclivities. 

The  tip  of  the  nose  must,  in  each  individual  case,  be  taken  \ 
into  account  in  reading  character,  as  well  as  the  concavity  of  the 
back  of  the  nose.  Some  concave  noses  turn  up  bluntly,  while 
others  are  inclined  to  be  pointed;  others  still  stand  out  from  the 
plane  of  the  face,  and  are  indicative  neither  of  nideness  nor  of 
pertness.  The  latter  class  are  seen  in  the  faces  of  many  excellent 
artistic  minds,  quite  skillful  in  painting  and  music,  yet  not  greatly 
executive,  or  with  only  very  limited  powers  of  command  and  self- 
control.  This  class  are  inclined  to  be  matter-of-fact  and  plain 
spoken,  are  apt,  when  under  the  influence  of  anger,  to  be  blunt, 
brusque,  and  thoughtless  in  speech,  and  are  afterward  sorry  for  ! 
the  same.    Of  this  short,  concave  nose  Lavater  remarks: — 

I  have  seen  the  purest,  most  capable,  and  noblest  personB  with  small  i 
noses  and  hollow  in  profile,  but  tlieir  worth  most  consisted  in  suflbrlDg,  , 
listening,  learning,  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  influences  of  imagination; 
^ovidedj  the  other  parts  of  the  form  were  well  organized.* 

*  Esuys  on  Fhyslognonty,  Lavater,  p.  HO.  ^  i 
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Noses  that  are  depressed  at  the  root  or  point  of  junction  with 
the  forehead  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  concave  nose,  if  the 
rest  of  this  feature  rises  well  above  the  plane  of  the  face.  This 
peculiar  depression  signifies  relative  absence  of  will-power,  and 
also  want  of  muscle.  From  this  concavity  alone  one  is  justified 
in  saying  that  the  entire  body  of  tlie  subject  is  relatively  deficient 
in  muscle.  Concavity  of  any  part  of  the  nose  indicates  feeble- 
ness of  the  Acuity  of  which  that  part  stands  representative.  If 
the  tip  of  the  nose  is  depressed  or  rises  only  slightly  above  the 
plane  of  the  &ce,  the  breathing  powers  are  relatively  feeble,  and 
the  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  and  of  other  faculties  is  very 
limited.  This  is  also  one  indication  of  short  life,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  lungs.  If  the  centre  of  the  nose  is  concave,  the 
character  is  lacking  in  energy  and  execntiveness^  and  also  in 
nobility,  high-mindedness.  The  depression  at  this  point  would 
denote  a  very  weak  stomach,  and  this  is  one  sign  of  short  life. 
Thus  it  b  shown  that  the  application  of  the  laws  of  Form  applied 
to  concave  outlines  reveals  the  conditions  of  feebleness  and  ab- 
sence of  true  beauty.  As  a  rule,  noses  that  are  depressed  in  the 
centre,  so  that  they  scarcely  rise  above  the  plane  of  the  face,  do 
not  rise  very  high  above  any  portion  thereof,  and  the  point  or 
blunt  end,  where  the  nostrils  are  situated,  is  also  not  high,  but 
where  the  central  concavity  is  only  partial  we  oilen  find  average 
length  and  height  of  the  end.  In  this  case  the  tastes  seem  to  run 
in  the  direction  of  singing,  or  some  other  form  of  art.  Although 
a  high,  broad  nose  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  most 
sonorous  tones  and  of  volume  in  singing  and  in  oratory,  I  cannot 
recollect  the  face  of  any  eminent  singer  or  speaker  whose  nose  is 
greatly  depressed  in  the  centre,  for  the  nose  and  frontal  sinuses 
are  properly  a  part  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  are  developed  in 
proportion  as  the  voice  is  powerful  and  the  enunciation  perfect. 
The  nose  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  short  in  proportion  to  his 
other  features,  but  was  high  its  entire  length  and  very  broad. 
The  noses  of  many,  if  not  most,  great  singers  are  very  short, 
round,  and  muscular,  the  bones  scarcely  perceptible.  These  noses 
are  also  soft  and  flexible.  This  is  essential  to  the  movemerUa  of 
the  nostrils^  which  in  singing  are  veiy  frequent. 

The  pug-nose  of  the  Caucasian  races  is  quite  different  from 
the  concave  noses  of  undeveloped  tribes.  The  Tartar  is  said,  by 
travelers,  to  have  no  nose  at  all,  but  "he  breathes  through  holes 
in  the  fece."  All  of  the  races  whose  noses  are  of  this  type  have 
scarcely  any  elevation  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  one  can  look 
directly  into  the  interior  of  this  organ  from  a  front  view.  Among 
Caucasians,  notably  in  the  Celtic  Taces,  do  we  observe  sever^ 
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modified  forms  of  this  peculiarity.  It  indicates  lowness,  brutality, 
animal  passions,  such  as  jealousy,  spite,  malice,  vindictiveness,  eto. 
These  will  all  be  figured  and  deschbed  in  their  order  later. 

Any  departure  from  the  normal  standard  of  this  form  of  the 
nostril  is  highly  significant,  and  shows  that  the  subject  is  mote 
animal  than  mental,  for  when  the  nose  retrogrades  to  the  mere 
function  of  breathing,  the  less  is  it  expressive  of  mental  energy. 

The  concave  or  negative  nose  is  par  excellence  the  nose  of 
childhood.  In  infants  this  form  is  normal,  but  when  observed  in 
adults  it  is  always  significative  of  relative  mental  immaturity.  It 
is  just  the  opposite  of  the  convex  nose,  which  is  positive,  forcible, 
and  executive  in  character,  the  law  of  the  arch  here  revealing  the 
strongest  capacities  of  mind.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
concave  nose.  The  principal  ones  will  now  be  figured  and  de- 
scribed. They  are  as  follow:  the  embryotic,  the  iiifantoid,  the 
immature,  the  idiotic,  the  snub,  the  pug,  the  retrousse,  and  the 
singing  nose. 

The  concave  noses  of  all  classes  are  principally  cartilaginous 
or  muscular.  The  straight  nose  is  composed  of  nearly  equal 
quantities  of  bone  and  muscle,  the  muscle  slightly  predominating; 
while  the  convex  or  positive  nose  shows  more  of  bone  than  of 
any  other  elemental  tissue. 

EMBRYOTIC  TYPE. 

In  following  the  order  of  the  progressive  development  of  the 
nose,  it  is  proper  that  we  examine  this  feature  in  its  embryotic 
state ;  thence  follow  the  course  of  its  rise  and  progress  through  its 

several  higher  phases,  as  it  rises  up 
through  the  immature,  the  infantoid,  and 
the  artistic  to  the  highest  forms— the 
executive  and  scientific. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  embiyon 
the  nose  is,  as  shown  by  evolution, 
merely  two  small  pits  or  minute  holes. 
Later,  the  nose  resembles  a  short,  thick, 
blunt,  pug  shape,  which  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  pretty  little  nose  of  infancy, 
b»it  does  resemble  more  nearly  the  imma- 
^^•^^T^^^?.)^''^^  "OSes  of  some  of  the  undeveloped 

races  and  peoples  occasionally  met  in 
civilized  races.  Not  until  the  full  term  of  prenatal  life  is  com- 
pleted does  the  nose  assume  that  peculiar  infentoid  form  observed 
at  birth.  The  above  figure  shows  the  nose  of  the  embryon  at 
about  the  sixth  week  of  prenatal  existence. 
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All  of  the  foms  of  the  nose  within  the  concave  class  present 
me  of  the  forms  of  the  embryotic  nose, — that  is,  shortness,— or 
>ne  of  the  forms  of  the  infantoid  nose,  viz.,  a  depressed  ridge  or 
m  upturned  tip,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  these  peculiarities  of 
structure  that  decides  their  relationship  to  the  concave  class. 

INFANTOID  TYPE. 
(See  Fig.  IH,  page  869.) 

The  noses  of  most  infants  present  a  concave  form  from  the 
root  to  the  point;  others  are  concave  or  depressed  only  in  the 
centre  of  the  back  of  the  nose.  As  age  advances  the  depression 
becomes  less  marked,  and  as  ossification  of  the  bones  ensues  the 
back  of  the  nose  rises  and  assiunes  either  a  straight  form  or  one 
in  which  there  are  several  gentle  inflections,  or  else  one  pronounced 
prominence,  as  seen  in  those  noses  which  exhibit  the  sign  for 
£xecutiveness  large. 

The  noses  of  all  newborn  in&nts  of  all  races  present  almost 
similar  forms,  but  the  infants  of  the  most  developed  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  take  on  a  more  developed  form  quite  early,  generally 
at  about  one  year  old,  while  the  oflspring  of  the  immature  races 
retain  a  more  or  less  concave  shape  throughout  lile.  The  noses  of 
children  do  not  assume  their  just  and  permanent  proportions  until 
the  age  of  puberty  or  a  little  later,  when  perfect  ossification  of  the 
bones  takes  place.  Neither  the  bones  of  the  no^e  nor  the  char- 
acter has  developed  greatly  until  this  process  is  completed. 

The  concave  form  is  thus  shown  to  be  Nature's  method  of  re- 
vealing imdeveloped,  immature,  feeble,  or  non-mental  conditions. 
This  law  will  apply  to  all  of  those  features  whose  normal  form  is 
full  or  rounded.  Hollow  cheeks,  for  example,  betoken  weak  di- 
gestive powers;  hollow  forehead,  poor  reflective  faculties;  con- 
cavities of  the  sides  of  the  nose  above  the  wings,  lack  of  Con- 
structiveness ;  and  so  we  may  apply  the  law  of  the  concave  form 
indefinitely  and  never  find  it  fail. 

Observation  of  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  nose  of  a  child 
from  birth  to  maiihood  is  a  most  interesting  pliysiognomic  stndy. 
The  changes  observed  in  the  forehead  are  perliaps  tlie  next  most 
interesting  and  remarkable ;  the  mouth  and  eyes  less  so,  for  the 
reason  that  they  change  least.  The  nose  and  forehead,  being  the 
features  which  are  more  indicative  of  mental  power  than  the  other 
features,  naturally  change  with  the  progressive  development  of  the 
intellect.  They  are  also  more  imrely  human  in  their  contour  than 
the  other  features,  if  we  except  the  chin  ;  for,  although  this  feature 
in  its  perfection  is  also  purely  humon^  we  find  that  the  lion  has  a 
iairly  good  rudimentary  chin,  and  this  feature  approaches  more 
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nearly  the  shape  of  the  human  chin  than  does  the  nose  of  the 
Tartar  or  low  Ethiopian  that  of  the  perfected  nose  of  the  Caucasian. 

In  the  form  of  the  nose  of  infancy  there  is  nothing  that  is  Te- 
pulsive  or  ugly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  noses  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Russia,  Tartary,  China,  and  Africa.  There  is  a  congniity  and 
harmony  in  the  features  of  the  infant  which  suit  the  immatuie 
nasal  organ,  hut  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  adults  who  exhibit 
immature  concave  noses,  for  in  their  case  the  pretty  infantile  form 
is  lacking,  and  a  certain  resemblance  to  emhryotic  forms  is  present 
Again,  their  other  features  exhihit  an  adult  form,  hence  the  incon- 
gruity existing  between  the  adult  features  and  the  immature  nose 
makes  the  discrepancy  between  them  seem  very  great. 

Infancy  is  the  gristly  age,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  and  mind 
are  plastic  and  yielding,  and  this  flexibility  is  due  to  the  immaturity 
of  the  tissues  primarily. 

IDIOTIC  TYPE. 

Many  idiots  and  feeble-minded  beings  retain  through  life  the 
infantoid  form  of  nose,  and  they  remain  mentally  in  an  immature, 
undeveloped  condition.    And  this  form  of  nose  is,  in  their  case, 
only  one  of  the  many  signs  of  mental  feeble- 
ness.   The  walk  and  movements  of  the  body, 
hands,  feet,  and  head  participate  in  the  general 
degradation  of  mind.    The  walk  of  a  partial 
idiot  is  characteristic,  and  his  lack  of  mental 
equipoise  is  disclosed  by  his  physical  inability  to 
walk  and  balance  himself  in  a  normal  manner. 
There  are  many  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  beings 
who  have  become  such  by  accident  during  pre- 
Fret.  215.  natal  Ufe.    Many  of  this  class  exhibit  a  normal- 

""'^t^oRKHE^*^^  siiaped  nose,  while  others  who  have  become 
feeble-minded  after  birth,  through  disease  in 
infancy,  present  quite  a  well-formed  nasal  organ.  Such  a  variety 
of  causes  contribute  to  produce  idiocy  which  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  concave  nose  that  it  cannot  be  said-  rightly  to  be  a 
cliaracteristic  type  of  idiocy  unless  it  should  be  merely  rudi- 
mentary, lying  level  with  the  cheeks,  and  with  but  slight 
apertures  for  nostrils.  Then  its  form  indicates  the  utter  absence 
of  all  mental  perception.  Arrested  development  of  the  embryon 
would  be  almost  certain  to  produce  this  form ;  so,  also,  is  it  likely 
to  appear  in  the  countenances  of  offspring  bom  of  parents  suffer- 
ing from  consumption  and  other  depleting  disorders.  In  examin- 
ing the  statistics  of  homes  for  the  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  I 
learned  that  large  numbers  of  the  inmates  were  the  offspring  of 
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consumptive  parents,  while  Another  large  proportion  were  the 
progeny  of  mothers  who  had  suffered  great  domestic  misery  while 
pregnant.  In  one  case  physical  defects  and  feebleness  caused 
idiocy ;  in  the  other,  mental  anguish  produced  it. 

Some  idiots  exhibit  very  large  noses.  In  those  cases  the  farm 
of  the  nose  shows  absence  of  intellect.  In  this  state  it  is  a  huge 
physical  organ.  The  celebrated  "Aztec  children,"  so  called,  wlio 
were  really  partial  idiots,  had  very  large  noses, — so  large  that  they 
formed  the  larger  part  of  their  &<^s,  but  were  placed  at  such  an 
angle  with  the  face  that  their  abnormal  character  was  at  once  ap- 
parent. I  have  observed  among  idiots  many  large  noses,  but  in 
some  instances  these  subjects  became  idiotic  by  accident  or  disease 
after  having  been  bom  normal.  Yet  those  who  are  characterized 
by  an  uncommonly  large  nasal  organ  exhibit  their  lack  of  intelli- 
gence either  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  form  or  by  the  position  it 
assumes  in  relation  to  the  other  features.  These  noses  are  exag- 
gerations of  the  normal  size,  and  all  exaggerations  betoken  abnor^ 
mal  conditions.    They  are  really  cai'icaiurea  of  Nature. 


SNUB  TYPE. 


The  snub-nose,  witli  its  numerous  varieties,  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  concave  nose,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  relative  immaturity, 
although  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  primitive  or  infantoid  type. 
Tlie  back  of  this  nose  may  be  straight  and  moderately  long,  yet 
have  a  blunt  end  turned  foi> 
ward  or  outward  to  the  beholder, 
and  presenting  an  interior  view 
of  the  nostrils.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  snub-nose 
that  may  be  analyzed.  The 
flattened  snub-nose  exhibits 
quite  different  characteristics 
from  the  snub-nose  that  is  not 
flattened  at  the  centre  of  the 
back.  Lavater  remarked  these 
differences,  for  he  observes  that 

A  hundred  flat  snub-noses  mny 
be  met  with  in  men  of  great  prudence, 
discretion,  and  ability  of  Vftrious 
kinds,  but  wlien  the  nose  is  very 
mall  and  has  axx  inappropriate  upper  lip,  or  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  degree 
of  flatnesSi  no  other  feature  or  lineament  of  the  countenance  can  rectify  it.* 


Fio.  216  ~»NlTB-NOSE.    (After  LavaMr.) 


*  Eaaays  on  Pbysiognoiny,  J.  C.  Lknter,  p.  d. 
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A  snub-nose  that  is  not  depressed  at  the  bridge,  and  thst 
has  average  loidth  its  entire  length,  is  indicative  of  more  eneigy 
and  intelligence  than  the  flat  snub-nose;  yet  this  fonn  is  inclintd 
to  be  despotic.  No  two  snub-noses  are  aUke,  but  each  presents 
individual  differences  to  which  the  character  responds,  yet  the  ge}^ 
eral  Jaws  of  fonn  apply  to  them  as  stated,  and  these  laws  show  all 
classes  of  the  snub-nose  to  be  relatively  ujuievelqped  ;  not  by  any 
means  idiotic, — f-ax  from  it, — ^but  reveaUng  much  less  executive 
power  and  less  logical  abiUty  tlian  noses  that  are  high,  broad,  and 
long,  for  length  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
tlie  nose.  Very  short,  thick  noses,  no  matter  how  high,  do  not  re- 
veal great  logical  powers,  for  muscle  is  their  dominant  tissue,  and 
for  logic  and  reason  we  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  solid  tissue^ 
and  the  dominance  of  the  bony  system  tends  to  lengthen  the  nose, 
while  muscle  tends  to  shorten  and  widen  this  feature. 

A  snub-nose,  with  small  and  narrow  nostrils,  is  the  indication 
of  feeble  physical  as  well  as  of  didl  menial  powers.  If  the  mssr 
trils  are  large  and  round  with  the  snub-nose,  there  is  more  vigor 
of  mind  and  body  tlian  with  the  former. 

PUG  TYPE. 

This  form  of  nose  has  many  diverse  meanings,  depending 
upon  the  shape  of  the  upper  part  in  each  case  for  their  full  signifi- 
cance. Then,  too,  the  interpretation  of  character  is  in  consonance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  form,  whether  it  be  a  rounded  blunt 


FlO,  217.— PUG-NOSE.  FiG.  21&-BLUNT  FUO-N08E. 


pug  or  a  sharpened  narrow  pug.  In  regard  to  its  meanings,  it  in- 
dicates lowness,  coarseness,  or  commonplace  mentality.  If  it  be 
relatively  sharp  the  character  is  more  acute  and  the  subject  quicker 
in  his  perceptions  than  where  a  hlunt  pug  is  exhibited,  yet  all  of 
this  class  of  noses  have  the  same  general  meaning  in  absence  of 
reasoning  power,  pugnacity,  irritability,  quarrelsomeness,  and  op- 
position. With  the  blunt  pug  a  coarse,  brusque  temper  is  asso- 
ciated, and  its  possessor  speaks  in  a  short,  blunt,  and  sometimes 
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brutal  manner,  while  the  sharp  pug  accompanies  a  sharp,  fretful, 


Many  of  the  principal  pugilists  of  the  world  exhibit  one  or 
the  other  of  these  formations.  Heenan,  the  great  (?)  American 
prize-fighter,  has  the  blunt  pug-nose,  while  Tom  Sayers,  the 
KngUsh  champion,  shows  a  decidedly  sharp  pug.  For  example  of 
the  several  styles  of  the  pxig-nose,  examine  the  portraits  of  Dan. 
Collins,  Tom  King,  and  James  Mace,  all  prize-tighters  of  renown. 
These  two  forms  of  the  pug  are  common  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
md  are  probably  tlic  result  of  years  of  impoverishment  and  absence 
of  all  educational  and  refining  influences,  together  with  want  of 
proper  food  and  homes.  That  this  is  the  cause  of  this  moral  and 
mental  degradation  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  higher  and  more 
:;omfortable  classes  of  that  race  exhibit  more  finely-shaped  noses. 
The  pug-nose  classes  of  Irish  and  of  other  races  are  quarrelsome 
md  low-minded. 

Nejirly  all  pug-noses  are  more  or  less  concave  in  their  outline. 
The  lower  the  concavity,  the  lower  the  chai-acter,  morally  and  men- 
tally, and  the  weaker  the  stomach.  This  form  shows  an  entire 
absence  of  Veneration  and  Executiveness, — both  elevating  traits. 

The  pug-nose  is  never  found  associated  with  the  highest  moral 
and  intellectual  character.  Thus,  form  alone  becomes  the  indicator 
of  grade  as  well  as  of  faculty. 

The  sharp  pug  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  nose  termed 
by  the  French  retroimh.  This  is  quite  another  form,  and  betokens 
ijuite  different  traits. 

The  blunt  pug  is  quite  common  among  the  lower  classes  of 
England,  and  the  characteristics  of  this  people  correspond  to  this 
form  of  nose.  The  sharp-pointed  pug-nose  is  more  commonly  seen 
in  the  physiognomies  of  the  French,  Irish,  and  other  Celtic  races. 
I  have  observed  many  excellent  artists  of  various  departments  of 
irt  with  the  pug-nose,  the  upper  part  of  wliich  was  of  an  average 
aeight.  Yet  these  noses  could  not  properly  be  classed  with  the 
straight  or  convex  nose.  They  are  the  highest  variety  of  the  con- 
jave  noses,  yet  are  rarely  accompanied  with  a  high  grade  of  abstract 
"easonmg  pmver.  The  sort  of  analytic  power  such  noses  reveal  is 
;he  sort  applicable  to  art  subjects  and  objects,  and  not  the  kind 
accessary  to  abstract  ideas. 


The  French  word  retrmissh  means  Utemlly  "tumed-up,"  but, 
IS  this  word  or  any  other  in  our  language  fails  to  describe  the 
precise  form  of  this  class  of  noses,  I  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
ipply  this  term,  as  do  the  French,  to  a  variety  of  the  concave  nose, 


scolding,  contrary  disposition. 
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which  is  indicative  of  more  refinement,  wit,  and  brightness  than 
any  otliers  witliia  the  concave  class.    I  place  it  in  this  class 
cause  those  who  possess  it  exhibit  die  inquisitiveness,  vivacity,  anil 
abandon  of  childhood,  along  with  a  spice  of  arch  coquetry  which 
is  not  at  all  infantile. 

In  deciding  as  to  wliich  class  a  nose  belongs,  we  must  have  in 
consideration  the  form  of  the  tip,  and  the  form  of  this  part  assists 
us  to  readily  classify  each  special  one  under  consideration. 

All  noses  ttiat  are  in  any  way  "tip-tilted"  must  be  assigned 
to  the  concave  class,  as  the  main  cliaracteristic  and  configuratioD 
of  the  outline  will,  upon  close  scrutiny,  show  them  to  be  of  the 
infantoid  order;  the  titmed-up  Up  being  the  evidence  of  the  class 
to  which  Nature  has  assigned  tliem. 

The  nez  retroicss^e  is  frequently  observed  presenting  a 
certain  degree  of  depression  of  the  ridge.  The  depression  varies 
from  a  decided  scoop  to  a  slight  deflexion  of  the 
back  of  the  nose,  terminating  in  an  upward 
curve  at  tlie  tip.  It  is  met  with  in  many  intezestiug 
characters. 

It  is  quite  commonly  observed  among  French 
.       m     women  jrarticulaiiy,  although  we  find  it  in  the 
JL^Jj/    countenances  of  numbers  of  people  among  all  the 
/  civilized  races. 

characteristics  accompanying  it  are 
THK  RE-  shown  by  a  qiiickness  of  perception  and  impulsive 
(ellbn  terby.)  curiosity,  especially  in  regard  to  Human  Nature 
This  combination  gives  to  its  possessors  an  apt 
comprehension  of  motives  and  a  facility  at  repartee,  which  in  a 
refined  woman  is  quite  charming,  piquant,  cunning,  witty,  and 
altogether  fascinating.  AVith  those  of  less  refinement  the  wit 
degenerates  into  pertness,  sauce,  and  impertinence.  The  curiositr 
takes  on  a  vulgar  phase,  and  although  those  in  this  class  may  be 
very  entertaining  in  their  own  circle,  they  are  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  persons  of  cultivated  tastes.  A  retrouss^  nose,  with 
a  fine  quality  of  skin  and  hair,  indicates  higii  quahty,  while  coarse 
hair  and  thick  skins  would  denote  relatively  less  fineness.  The 
sharpness  of  the  slightly  turned-up  point  indicates  penetration  and 
curiosity,  and  ii'  the  tip  of  the  nose  stands  high  above  the  plane 
of  the  face,  a  fine  development  of  the  faculty  of  Human  Nature 
is  present. 

Sharpness  of  any  feature  denotes  keenness  of  the  trait  of 
which  that  feature  is  representative ;  for,  as  often  observed  in  tliese 
pages,  forms  convey  their  own  meaning  if  their  natural  significance 
18  understood.    Now  the  lobe  or  tip  of  the  nose,  when  well  de- 
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veloped,  denotes  high  powers;  if  it  is  broad,  the  faculties  there 
represented  are  powerful  and  permanent;  if  sharp,  they  are  more 
acute  and  not  so  permanent  as  the  former;  hence  sharp-pointed 
noses  denote  more  acute  powers,  but  less  stable  ones.  It  is  this 
capacity  for  rapid  change  of  subject  which  gives  such  novelty  to 
the  conversation  of  the  owners  of  the  tiez  retrousse.  Many  comic 
actresses  exhibit  tliis  nose,  and  are  noted  for  their  droll,  arch,  and 
mirth-provoking  manner  and  speech  upon  the  stage.  Aimee  had 
one  variety  of  this  type.  The  physiognomies  of  Lotta  and  Nell 
Owynne  present  two  varieties,  and  many  others  on  the  mimic  stage 
prove  that  this  form  is  allied  to  the  sharp,  witty,  penetrating 
faculty.  Voltaire  had  a  sliarp-pointed  nose,  though  not  turned  up, 
and  his  wit  was  caustic,  mirthful,  and  penetrating  to  that  degree 
that  he  held  the  superstitious  theologians  of  Europe  at  bay  for 
over  fifty  years  by  means  of  his  piuigent  pen  and  voice. 

The  nez  retrmm^e  is  never  found  associated  with  very  de- 
cidedly strong  intellects,  but  belongs  rattier  to  the  more  volatile, 
artistic,  and  amusing  class  of  minds.  Solid  minds  have  solid 
noses,  composed  of  firm  material;  hence  a  bony  nose  announces  a 
firm,  substantial  character,  while  the  soft,  gristly,  cartilaginous 
nose  tells  us  of  art,  motion,  emotion,  variety,  changeability,  etc. 

SINGING  TYPE. 

The  true  singing  nose,  or  the  form  best  adapted  to  this  art,  is 
a  modification  of  the  concave,  altliough  it  is  not  always  concave; 
yet  it  belongs  more  to  the  undeveloped  class  mentally  tlian  to  any 
other,  hence  I  must  consider  it  as  belonging  to 
this  form  in  a  comprehensive  arrangement  of 
the  nose.  A  short,  round  nose,  either  straight 
in  its  outline  or  very  slightly  concave,  is 
found  in  the  countenance  of  many  excellent 
and  powerful  singera.  This  is  so  general  as 
to  be  almost  without  exception,  and  warrants 
us  in  applying  the  term  "musical  nose"  to  this 
form.  It  cannot  be  termed  a  snub-nose  prop- 
erly, but  may  in  some  cases  be  called  a  pug- 
nose,  owing  to  the  shortness,  slight  concavity, 
and  width  of  the  tip,  .Examine,  for  example,  (ANKmLociaBCAHST.j 
the  noses  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  Annie  I^uise 
Carey,  Emma  Abbott,  Minnie  TIanck,  Sir  Arthur  Sidlivan,  and 
Sofia  Scalchi,  and  the  idea  of  this  form  will  be  comprehended. 
It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  tliat  all  powerful  singers  have  rela- 
tively short  noses.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  and  give  the  area  re- 
,  quired  for  producing  sonorous  tones,  for  the  Imcer  third  oOhe  face 
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musi  have  the  space  for  this  purpose ;  hence  many  first-class  angcn 
have  a  large  endowment  of  the  vegetative  system,  and  it  is  th> 
system  largely  developed,  with  the  muscular  system  dominant^  whirl 
gives  the  length  and  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  so  necessarr 
to  produce  powerful  tones.  The  uncommon  length  of  the  faces  of 
singers  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  chin  give* 
height  to  the  roof  of  tlie  mouth  and  fills  out  the  cheeks ;  thu< 
they  have  tlie  two  dimensions  so  essential  to  volume,  viz.,  height 
and  width  of  the  mouth-cavity. 

Another  essential  factor  in  producing  softness  and  mellowness 
of  tone  is  a  sufficiency  of  the  softer  tissues,  and  these  cannot  be 
produced  where  the  hony  system  is  dominant    Bony  indi\-idual^  j 
cannot  bring  forth  as  melodious  and  sympathetic  tones  as  can  thos*  \ 
who  combine  the  muscular  with  tlie  vegatative  system.    Madame  I 
Parepa  Rosa  was  a  notable  example  of  this  combination.  There 
are  many  other  eminent  singers  who  approach  her  form  verj 
nearly. 

The  muscular  system  must  be  one  of  the  most  developed 

systems  of  the  body,  in  order  to  create  a  rich,  mellow,  and  stronjr ! 
voice,  and  as  the  dominance  of  this  system  shortens  tfie  nose,  i^o 
shortness  of  the  nose  becomes  one  of  the  signs  of  a  musical  en- 
dowment.   Where  the  osseous  system  dominates,  the  bones  of  t)ie 
nose  are  longer  than  with  the  preceding,  and  hence  there  is  le^> 
room  helow  the  nose  for  producing  powerful  tones  and  less  rirh- 
ness  of  quality,  owing  to  the  non-resonant  nature  of  bone. 
Muscle  alone  has  the  quality  of  resonance  and  elasticity.  Bone 
assists  reverberation,  as  in  the  sinuses,  and  in  the  ear  tlie  petrou«  | 
bone,  as  well  as  the  three  small  bones,  the  incus,  the  stapes,  and 
malleus,  assist  the  reception  of  sound  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
elaborated  when  the  ear  is  analyzed.    I  believe  the  reader  will 
have  no  trouble  to  confirm  all  of  this  analysis  by  reference  to  tlie : 
pliysiognomies  of  any  number  of  good  singers  taken  at  random. 

A  purely  singing  nose  does  not  express  great  mental  powers, 
for  those  exhibiting  large  reasoning  faculties  must  have  the  stable 
assistance  of  bone;  yet  many  singers  show  average  intellectual  ami 
some  commercial  ability,  while  many  remain  in  a  comparatively 
childish  state  of  mind.    Their  mission  is  vocal,  not  mental,  and 
the  good  singer  is  able  to  make  thousands  of  people  happy  who  i 
can  think  well  but  who  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  | 
entertain  with  tlicir  voices,  as  do  the  world-renowned  song-birds. 
Singers,  as  a  rule,  are  like  children  in  their  gayety  and  joyous  dis- 1 
positions.    They  are  also  easihf  pleased  and  as  easily  afironted.  I 
They  are  fond  of  pets  and  ornamental  attire  and  surroundings. 
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exigencies  of  their  profession  to  wander  far  from  home ;  hut  they 
always  carry  their  pet  animals  along,  and  so  set  up  a  home  with 
them  at  every  hotel  where  they  may  chance  to  stop. 


General  Ohsertadons. — The  straight  nose  is  characterized  by 
a  perfectly  straight  outline  of  the  back  its  entire  length,  from  the 
root  to  the  tip.  It  presents  no  undulations  except  at  its  junction 
with  the  forehead.  It  differs  slightly  from  the  so-called  Greek 
nose ;  the  latter  descends  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  without  the  slightest  incun  ation  at  the 
root,  and  this  very  minute  modification  at  this  place  denotes  very 
great  differences  in  character.  The  straight  nose  indicates  refine- 
ment, sense  of  fitness  and  propriety,  sesthetic  tastes,  art-capacities, 
aiid  a  certain  degree  of  sensuousness.    If  the  nose  be  long  and 


broad,  as  well  as  straight,  the  mind  inclines  to  philosophy,  as  well 
as  to  pohte  Uterature,  the  helles-lettres,  and  the  art  side  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  poetry,  essays,  etc.  Those  with  this  combination  are 
politic,  polite,  and  inclined  to  voluptuousness  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  senses.  The  characters  of  those  with  the  straight  nose, 
then,  will  exhibit  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  tastes  and 
proclivities :  Amativeness,  refinement,  good  taste,  sestheticism,  love 
of  poetry  and  fine  Uterature.  They  are  usually  mathematical,  and 
with  a  good  brain  in  combination  are  fond  of  philosophy. 

If  the  nose  be  relatively  short  and  thick,  as  well  as  straight, 
the  tendencies  are  toward  art  or  ornamental  work,  such  as  em- 
broidery, lace-making,  etc.  This  form  of  nose  is  constructive 
mainly.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  physiognomies  of  some  excellent 
housekeepers  who  exhibited  great  taste  in  house-decoration  and  in 
the  ornamentation  of  clothing,  as  well  as  in  the  tasteful  arrangement 
of  table-equipage  and  the  furniture.  It  is  not  so  inclined  to  high  art. 


STRAIGHT  CLASS — PASSIVE  CHARACTER. 


PlO.  221.— GREEK  NOSE. 


Fig.  m-STRAIOHT  NOSE. 
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literature,  and  philosophy  as  the  Jong  and  straigJU  nose.  The  lattei 
finds  representation  in  the  countenances  of  David  Hume,  Sir  M'. 
Herschel,  Lavoisier,  D'Alembert,  Napoleon,  Milton,  Byron,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  ilurillo,  Voltaire,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mdlle.  liachel, 
Madame  Modjeska,  Adelaide  Neilson,  Raphael,  Louisa  Alcott, 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  Bjoni  Bjomson.  A  small,  short,  and  narrow 
straight  nose  denotes  much  less  power  than  a  long,  broad,  ami 
straight  nose. 

The  straight  nose  does  not  display  the  forcible,  aggresme 
character  which  is  exhibited  by  the  convex  nose,  yet  it  is  indicative 
of  a  great  degree  of  Self-will,  and  those  w^ith  this  nose  possess 
power  for  pusliing  forward  any  work  which  their  taste  prompts 
them  to  undertake. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  celebrated  Beecher  family  pos- 
sess the  straight  outline  on  the  back  of  the  nose,  and  they  are 
broad  as  well,  and  this  accounts  for  the  energy  with  which  tliey 
pushed  their  idea's  and  projects  to  success.  Catherine  Beecher,  in 
one  of  her  books,  wrote  that  "  if  circumstances  were  against  us  we 
must  create  circumstances,"  Now,  this  might  be  possible  to  one 
with  strong  self-will,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  negative  character 
to  compass.  She  made  the  mistake  so  common  to  human  beings, 
of  thinking  that  others  can  work  with  their  individual  wills. 

Many  singers  exhibit  straight  noses,  and  some  composers  also. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Franz  Abt,  Robert  Heller,  Bee- 
thoven, Handel,  Virginia  Gabriel,  Minnie  Hauck,  Scalchi,  Emma 
Abbott,  Sontag,  Grisi,  Persiani,  and  Gerster.  The  noses  of  the 
above-named  singers  are  short,  while  those  of  the  composers  are 
relatively  long. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  straight  nost 
one  must  take  into  consideration  its  length,  width,  and  size.  No 
matter  how  small  the  nose,  if  the  outline  describe  a  straight  line 
there  will  be  a  taste  for  ornamentation  and  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
finement, if  nothing  more.  If  it  be  long  and  broad  the  intellect 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  will  exhibit  literary,  philosophical, 
mathematical,  or  architectural  powers.  Some  noses  rev^  the 
presence  of  many  of  these  talents,  wliile  others  denote  only  one  or 
two  of  them. 

The  straight  line,  as  a  basic  element  of  Form,  finds  normal 
representation  in  the  human  face  in  two  features,  viz.,  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  so-called  Greek  nose,  and  in  all  of  these  features  tJie 
mmcular  formation  is  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity  of  form ;  and 
as  tlie  straight  line,  wheresoever  found,  is  indicative  of  truth  or 
normalcy,  so  we  may  infer  that  the  nose  which  presents  a  straight  ! 
outline  its  entire  length,  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  is  in  a  certain 
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sense  the  indicator  of  one  form  of  truth,  viz.,  the  art  side  of  truth, 
as  illustrated  in  architecture,  numbers,  and  the  power  to  produce 
perfect  curvation.  All  noses  that  present  a  straight  ouUine  upon 
the  back  denote  artistic  or  aesthetic  tastes  and  capacities.  The 
forms  of  other  parts  of  the  nose  and  the  qxuility  of  the  subject  must 
decide  which  phase  of  art  is  indicated,  and  the  power  or  rank  which 
he  holds  in  the  realm  of  art.  Now,  all  classes  of  noses  may  be 
straight, — that  is  to  say,  set  squarely  in  the  centre  of  the  face  with- 
out turning  either  to  one  side  or  the  other, — but  at  the  same  time 
all  are  not  straight  in  their  outline,  hence  cannot  be  classed  with 
the  straight  or  Greek  nose.  So,  also,  the  Greek  nose  may  be  long, 
short,  or  medium.  In  each  of  these  classes  it  combines  with  its  art^ 
nature  the  quality  attributed  to  each  of  these  lengths.  A  very  hng 
and  straight  iiose  will  show  more  conservatism  and  foresight  than 
either  the  medium  or  short  nose  with  the  same  outline. 

The  title  of  "Greek"  is  given  to  the  straight  nose  for  the 
reason  that  this  is  the  form  ^most  universally  observed  in  the 
classic  works  of  the  great  Greek  artists.  It  is  seen  in  their  grand 
statues,  bas-reUevi,  medals,  bronzes,  coins,  etc.  On  this  point  Lava- 
ter,  quoting  Winkelmann,  writes  thus: — 

Tlie  forehead  nnd  nose  of  the  Greek  gods  and  goddesses  form  a!moRt  a 
straight  line.  The  heads  of  lamous  women  on  Greek  coins  have  similar  pro- 
files, where  the  fancy  might  not  be  indulged  in  idea!  beauties.  Hence,  we 
may  conjecture  that  this  form  was  as  common  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  tlie 
flnt  nose  to  the  Oalmuck  or  the  small  eye  to  the  Chinese.  The  large  eyes 
of  Grecian  heads  stipport  this  theory.  If  only  one  such  countenance,  how- 
ever, bad  presented  itself  to  the  genius  of  art,  it  would  have  lieen  sutticient 
for  its  propagation  and  continuance.  This  is  less  onr  concern  than  the 
significance  of  such  a  form.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  perpendicular, 
the  less  is  there  clmracteristio  of  the  wise  or  graceful ;  tbe  biglier  the  char- 
acter of  worth  and  greatness,  tbe  more  obliquely  the  lines  retreat ;  the  more 
straight  and  perpendicuhir  the  forehead  is,  tbe  more  does  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead  approach  a  right  angle,  from  which  wisdom  and  beauty  will  fly 
with  equally  rapid  steps.  In  the  usual  copies  of  those  ancient  lines  of 
beauty  X  generally  find  the  expression  of  meanness,  and,  if  I  dare  say  so,  of 
vague  insipidity  ;  I  repeat — in  the  copies  * 

The  full  and  straight  nose,  which,  in  classic  figures,  represents 
grandeur,  can  be  made  to  represent  meanness  and  insipidity  by  a 
slight  diminution  of  the  fullness. 

The  causes  which  impelled  the  almost  universal  use  of  this  out- 
line by  the  Greek  artists  are  founded  in  tlie  very  nature  of  (heir 
own  forms  and  minds^  and  are  as  co^eut  as  they  are  instinctive. 
It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  each  individual  is  best  able  to 
reproduce  in  his  own  works  the  jmnciples  and  forms  which  are 
most  strongly  represented  within  his  own  organism, — within  his 
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mind  as  well  as  within  his  body.  Now,  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
a  muscular  race,  and,  as  I  have  shown  throughout  these  pages,  tfie 
muscular  system  is  founded  on  curves  and  elasticity  (the  qualities 
essential  to  art>-work) ;  and,  as  the  sti*aight  nose  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  muscular  supremacy,  tlierefore  the  straight  outline  of  nose  must 
have  been  quite  common  among  them,  and  it  is  thus  the  repre- 
sentative of  art^capacities.  They  had,  then,  a  double  reason  for 
reproducing  it  in  their  works  of  art.  They  used  it  instinctively 
and  irresistibly  as  an  unconscums  ontworking  of  their  own  forms^ 
and  they  imitated  the  forms  of  their  greatest  artists,  philosophers, 
architects,  and  mathematicians  in  their  attempts  to  illustrate  tiie 
grandeur  of  the  human  physiognomy  as  exhibited  in  the  laces  of 
their  most  talented  men  and  women. 

The  normal  outline  of  the  straight  nose  describes  a  slight 
incurvation  at  its  junction  with  the  forehead,  for,  says  Larater, 

Witliont  n  slight  undulation  at  the  root  no  nose  can  be  physit^nomi- 
cally  good  or  great. 

Now,  this  particular  form  of  straight  nose  is  obser\  ed  in  profiles 
of  many  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  figured  on  coins  and  bas-relievi, 
while  some  are  of  other  diverse  forms,  proving  that  a  gi'oat  variety 
of  nasal  forms  existed  among  them,  as  is  the  case  in  all  highly- 
developed  races.  The  perfectly-straight  line  observed  in  the  de- 
scent from  the  forehead  to  the  nose,  as  seen  in  their  ideal  statues 
portraying  heroes,  gods,  and  goddesses,  is  an  exaggeration  of  their 
own  most  customary  form  of  tliis  part  of  the  physiognomy, — an 
unconscious  attempt  to  create  divine  grandeur  by  exaggerating 
human  greatness.  Now,  as  I  have  shown  that  all  exaggerated 
forms  denote  abnormal  or  unbalanced  tendencies,  so  we  shail  find 
that  those  persons  who  exhibit  this  particular  form  of  nose  also 
exhibit  unbridled  ipiU,  and  this  argues  great  atuimUty,  for  he  who 
uses  his  selfish  will  excessively  does  so  because  he  lacks  intelli- 
gence, benevolence^  or  reason  ;  hence  he  is  wanting  in  one  or  more 
of  these  faculties,  and  the  presence  of  the  straight  Une  in  other 
than  its  normal  place  announces  at  the  first  glance  the  absence 
of  good  sense  and  the  presence  of  blind,  selfish  will. 

The  significations  of  form,  it  is  thus  shown,  are  very  involved 
and  very  subtle,  one  signification  involving  another,  and  this  a 
third,  and  this  a  fourth,  and  so  on  and  on,  until  we  reacli  the  hasie 
principles  of  the  form  in  question,  when  the  signification  of  the 
form  thus  analyzed  is  revealed  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  and 
unchangeable  law  of  Form,  which  comes  up  to  us  through  all  of 
Nature's  work,  from  the  microscopic  cell  to  the  revolving  planet 

An  examination  of  the  physiognomies  of  the  Apollo  Belvideie^ 
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by  an  unknown  sculptor,  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  Minerva 
of  Phidias,  the  Laocoon  of  Agisander,  and  the  numerous  statues 
of  Venus  by  Greek  artists,  shows  the  descent  of  the  nose  from  the 
forehead  in  an  uninterrupted  straight  line.  The  reasons  for  thus 
portraying  grand  and  dirine  character  by  an  exaggeration  is 
variously  accoimted  for  by  different  writers.  Those  who  take  the 
art-view  merely,  without  knowledge  of  the  true  scientific  interior 
meaning  of  this  outline  at  tiiis  part  of  the  physiognomy,  of  course 
commend  it;  but  Lavater  and  one  or  two  others  criticize  it  from 
the  physiognomical  stand-point,  hence  they  do  not  favor  it  as  an 
expounder  of  fine  character.  Lavater  says  that  "Nature  in  all 
her  works  abhors  straight  lines."  Now,  Lavater,  having  never 
arisen  to  a  sdeniific  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  Form, 
makes  this  assertion  without  explanation — ^in  a  dogmatic  manner. 
This  assertion  is  true  only  when  applied  to  features  and  members 
whose  normal  form  is  other  than  straight ;  as,  for  example,  if  the 
line  of  descent  of  the  nose  lirom  the  forehead  be  periectly  straight 
it  is  an  abnormal  development  and  reveals  undeveloped  or  ill- 
balanced  characteristics,  as  previously  shown.  Tlie  normal  form 
of  the  line  of  closure  of  the  mouth  is  characterized  by  a  straight 
and  horizontal  line ;  any  other  form  of  this  feature  is  not  normal. 
This  straightuess  of  this  line  proceeds  from  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  mouth,  which  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  draw  equally 
in  all  directionsy  and  when  relaxed  cause  perfect  straightness  of 
the  line  or  fissure.  The  straight  outline  of  the  nose  always  an- 
nounces tlie  dominance  of  the  muscular  system— or  at  least  that  it 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  good  development  of  that  system.  So, 
also,  the  perpendicular  forehead  tells  the  same  story.  All  these 
straight  lines,  it  is  true,  must  have  straight  honee  underneath  the 
muscles  in  order  to  produce  that  perpendicularity  of  the  forehead 
and  nose,  and  this  is  why  I  said  in  the  banning  of  this  analysis 
that  the  straight  nose  represented  the  art  side  of  truth.  With 
this  formation  of  the  nose  and  forehead  a  curved  lower  jaw-bone  is 
always  found  combined.  This  is  most  decidedly  apparent  in  the 
Greek  physiognomies,  as  well  as  in  the  countenances  of  many 
modem  poets,  actors,  and  dramatic  writers.  It  is  this  form  of  jaw 
to  which  I  liave  given  the  name  of  the  "dramatic  jaw."  It  is  ob- 
seived  in  the  physiognomies  of  many  talented  persons,  and  all  who 
exhibit  it  possess  either  talent  or  taste  for  dramatic  representation 
eitlier  in  poetry,  fiction,  upon  the  stage,  or  in  real  life.  Given  a 
straight  outline  of  the  nose,  and  the  dramatic,  artistic,  philosophic, 
mathematical,  creative,  or  constructive  capacities  of  the  character 
are  at  once  revealed  in  varying  degrees,  from  a  slight  taste  for 


these  arts  up  to  great  genius. 
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The  dominance  of  the  muscular  system  always  produces  large, 
convex  eyes,  and  this  denotes  linguistic  power.  Language  was  oiw 
of  the  greatest  talents  exhibited  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  feme  of 
their  orators  lias  come  down  to  modem  times  undimmed  by  the 


Although  Btraightncss  of  tlie  muscular  system,  as  represented 
by  the  straight  nose,  discloses  the  art  side  of  truth,  yet  it  is  not  so 
indicative  of  the  highest  integrity  as  that  perfect  straightness  of 
the  hone8  which  is  exhibited  in  that  subject  in  whom  the  osseous 
system  predominates.  The  flexibility  of  the  muscles  ar^es  easy 
change  of  position  not  only,  but  easy  and  tacile  movements  of  the 
limbs,  and  where  muscle  dominates  it  creates  an  indinaiion  to 
change  opinions  often — to  shift  and  turn ;  hence,  philosophy, 
policy,  and  suavity  are  especial  attributes  of'  those  with  the  muscu- 
lar as  one  of  the  supi^me  systems ;  therefore,  the  most  consistent, 
steadfast,  reliable  conduct  cannot  be  expected  of  tliis  class  of  minds. 
Says  Jehb : — 

The  Ureek  idea  of  human  perfection  was  a  wise  mind  in  a  beautiful 
body  ;  good  counsel  joined  to  noble  action.  Noble  action  is  pre-eminently 
represented  by  Sylln,  good  counsel  by  Odysseus.  Odysseus  is  brave,  but 
he  is  especially  the  man  of  subtle  intellect  an<l  ready  resource.  It  was  a 
grave  fault  of  the  Greeks  that  they  csired  too  little  whether  that  quickness 
of  wit  which  tliey  so  much  admired  was  or  was  not  honed.  It  is  not  straiio:e 
that  the  noble  Homeric  conception  of  Odysseus  should  bave  been  lowered 
by  later  Greek  poets,  who,  dwelling  chiefly  on  his  subtlety  and  sensitiveness, 
made  him  an  unscrupulous  knave,  reckless  of  everything  except  personal 
gain.* 

It  is  thus  shown  by  the  greatest  literary  work  of  the  Greeks 
that  their  idea  of  morality  was  dominated  by  their  sense  of  wisdom 
and  beauty. 

The  Greeks,  having  been  more  marked  in  the  development  of 
muscle  and  brain  than  any  other  race,  afford  us  a  grand  field  for 
the  analysis  and  knowledge  of  what  sort  of  character  this  combi- 
nation produces.  The  best  test  of  chamcter  is  its  outcome  or 
results.  Now,  the  works  of  the  ancient  Gi*eeks  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  form  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  logic,  language, 
oratory,  the  drama,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  fine  literature. 

Their  chief  types  of  poetry  are  the  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic,  while 
the  chief  types  of  prose  are  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  oratorical.t 

This  whole  class  of  knowledge  indicates  the  creative  energy 
of  a  race  in  whom  the  muscular  and  brain  systems  are  regnant 
and  the  ascendency  of  these  systems  produces  long,  broad,  high, 
and  straight  noses,  as  seen  in  the  physiognomies  of  many  of  our 


lapse  of  ages. 
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modem  philosophers,  poets,  artists,  and  architects,  as  well  as  in 
the  models  of  the  same  classes  of  people  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  Greeks,  like  all  muscular  people,  exhibited  the  play 
of  the  softer  emotions  of  love  and  sensuousness,  as  well  as  the 
stronger  emotions  of  rage,  cruelty,  and  revenge.  Their  gods  were 
a  reflex  of  their  own  minds  magnified,  for  tliey  represented  them 
not  only  as  colossal  in  size,  but  portrayed  their  loves  and  hates 
upon  a  grand  scale.  Greek  mythology  reveals  this  reflected  char- 
acter in  all  its  descriptions  of  the  imaginary  gods,  goddess^,  fates, 
fairies,  and  demons  with  which  it  abounds.  Now,  the  free  play 
of  the  emotions  is  not  conducive  to  morality ;  they  require  an  ehw- 
tic  matei-ial  for  their  exhibition.  MoraUty,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  have  a  more  stable  material  to  represent  it ;  so,  also,  must  it 
have  a  calm,  reasonable  condition  of  mind  to  conserve  it,  and  the 
highest  reason  and  morality  are  found  best  exhibited  by  those  in 
whom  the  bone  and  brain  systems  are  supreme ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  Greek  idea  of  morality  was  not  so  high  as  that  which  obtains 
in  those  races  which  evolution  has  brought  up  to  a  higher  state 
of  structure.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  muscular  people  are  not 
moral;  simply  they  are  not  so  "rigidly  righteous"  as  those  with 
more  hard  material  in  their  organisms.  Emotional  religions  best 
suit  and  hold  them  to  moral  law. 

As  philosophy  (questioning)  precedes  the  discovery  of  laws, 
so  it  was  necessary  in  the  evolution  of  the  world*s  progress  that 
philosophy  slioidd  precede  stience.  The  present  age  ushers  in  the 
dawn  of  the  scientific  age — the  era  wherein  the  discovery  and 
demonstration  of  natural,  positive  law  is  made.  For  this  purpose 
another  class  of  beings  are  required;  not  so  beautiful,  curvilinear, 
creative,  imaginative,  emotional,  and  artistic  as  the  Greeks,  but 
poraessed  of  more  solidity;  morality,  conscientiousness,  and  square^ 
ness  than  they ;  hence,  we  find  in  this  age  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  hone  and  brain  systems  gi^  es  the  sort  of  forms  essential  to  the 
discovery  and  comprehension  of  posit'we  law,  fot  natural  law  is 
founded  in  truth,  justice,  and  equilibrium.  Were  it  not  so  the 
world  could  not  revolve  and  life  could  not  continue.  Examine 
the  personality  and  physiognomies  of  the  majority  of  modem  emi- 
nent scientists  and  mechanicians,  and  we  shall  find  the  osseous 
and  brain  the  supreme  systems.  The  residt  of  this  combination 
is  observed  in  the  numerous  and  wonderful  inventions,  and  in  the 
discovery  and  application  of  natural  laws  and  forces  to  the  world's 
needs  and  for  its  progressive  evolution.  This  change  is  shown  in 
the  human  physiognomy  by  a  different  shape  of  the  nose,  for  scien- 
tific noses  difler  not  only  in  the  /orm-but  in  the  material  compos 
ing  them.    They  exhibit  much  less  muscle  and  relatively  more 
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bone — less  beauty  according  to  art-standards,  but  more  solidity^  in- 
(egrift/y  and  morality.  This  class  of  noses  will  next  demand  our 
attention,  for  the  transition  from  muscle  to  bone  is  the  physiolc^ 
cal  order  of  development,  and  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  always 
follow  Nature's  footsteps  in  our  methods  of  investigation. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  t\[yes  of  the  straight  nose  may  be 
justly  termed  the  poetic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  distinguishing  out- 
line of  the  noses  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  all  ages 
and  all  nationalities.  In  them  it  denotes  that  the  muscular  is  oue 
of  the  dominant  systems,  and  in  combination  with  a  sensitive  brain 
system  it  affords  the  requisite  mechanism  for  iH>etic  expression.  It 
is  often  observed  tliat  many  of  tlie  straight-nosed  poets  possess  a 
soft,  rounded,  and  dimpled  cliin,  also  a  curved  "dramatic  jaw" — 
all  indications  of  tlic  presence  of  a  fine  degree  of  round  mu«de, 
the  highest  factor  in  linguistic  and  emotional  expression.  No  mere 
brain,  even  of  the  highest  quality,  unaccompanied  with  fine 
muscle,  could  create  the  wonderful  poetry  of  Byron,  Shelley. 
Dante,  or  Rosetti.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  noses  of  Shakes- 
peare, Tasso,  Chaucer,  Tennyson,  Burns,  Pope,  ComeiUe,  Cowper, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Akenside,  Dr)'den,  and  other  poets, 
and  he  will  become  convinced  that  the  straight  outline  of  nose  is 
one  of  the  salient  hieroglyphs  of  a  poet*s  physiognomy.  The 
student  should  not  overlook  the  large  eye  and  arched  brow  charac- 
teristic of  most  poets.  These  all  announce  the  muscular  as  one 
of  the  dominant  systems  so  necessary  to  this  dramatic  and  emotional 
class  of  behigs.  Let  it  be  remarked  also  that  all  of  these  noses 
are  long,  relatively  high,  wide,  and  well  developed  at  the  tip, 
where  the  signs  for  Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  Ideality,  and  Sub- 
limity are  situated ;  also  that  Constructiveness  fills  out  the  sides, 
and  thus  shows  that  the  principle  of  mechanism,  so  necessary  to 
creative  thought*  as  well  as  to  material  creation,  is  present  in  all 
great  original  and  inventive  minds. 

ARTISTIC  TYPE. 

So  many  eminent  artists  of  all  ages  and  of  all  races  have 
exhibited  the  straight  outline  of  the  nose  that  we  are  perfectly 
justified  in  placing  them  in  this  class  of  noses.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  muscle  and  all  that 
inheres  in  its  potentiality  T  Art  is  founded  on  citrves^  so  is  muscle; 
hence  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  I  use 
the  term  art  in  this  description  to  designate  painters  more  particu- 
larly, although  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  it.  includes  many 
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who  use  muscle  as  the  basis  of  their  art-works.  Great  painters 
must  possess  a  fine  quality  of  uerve  and  brain.  Tliey  must  be 
keenly  alive  to  all  external  sensation,  as  well  as  highly  susceptible 
to  internal  promptings,  to  vivid  imagination,  and  to  sublime  emo- 
tions, and  a  color-sense  tliat  thrills  and  permeates  the  entire  bcinfj. 
Such  beings  carry  the  signs  of  all  these  lofty  traits  in  the  nose,  as 
well  as  in  the  eye  and  other  parts  of  their  physiognomies.  No 
observant  person  can  overlook  them.  The  intelligent  and  pene- 
trating glance  of  an  Angelo,  a  Giotto,  a  Fra  Angelico,  or  a  Kaphael, 
could  not  fail  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  observer.  Their 
portraits,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ages,  reveal  a 
glance  at  once  bold,  oiiginal,  penetrating,  observant,  and  sensuous 
— all  concomitants  of  an  artistic  mind. 

To  come  down  to  more  modem  times,  and  look  upon  the 
living  countenances  of  a  Dor6,  a  Vemet,  a  Munkacsy,  a  De 
Ncuville,  a  De  Haas,  or  a  Greatorex,  we  shall  find  that  tliey  are 
characterized  not  only  by  the 
straight  outline  of  nose,  but 
also  give  evidence  of  aesthetic     ;  ' 
taste  and  creative  power  in 
the  eye,  upper  lip,  and  lower 
jaw,  as  well.    In  all  great  or 
even  good  countenances  there 
is  stamped  Nature's  unmis- 
takable record  of  power.  It 
is   only  necessary  for  us  to 
know  hcno  these  very  remark-      fxg.  223.-arti8tic  nose,  (murillo.) 
able  evidences  are  sha[)ed,  and 

where  situated,  for  children,  even,  to  be  able  to  point  them  out. 

The  length  of  artistic  noses  varies  considerably.  The  most 
original,  the  grandest  of  all,  such  as  those  exhibited  by  Michael 
Angelo,  Rubens,  Titian,  and  Raphael,  and  other  great  creators,  are 
very  long,  as  well  as  high,  broad,  and  straight.  The  creative 
artist  in  any  branch  of  art  must  have  a  broadly-expansive  mind, 
hence  we  find  in  this  class  large  and  long  noses.  Copyists — those 
who  are  excellent  painters  without  great  original  genius— exhibit 
noses  relatively  short ;  some  are  of  the  "  pug  "  order, — short,  round, 
thick,  and  constructive,  somewhat  like  the  "singing"  nose;  but 
where  there  is  true  greainem,  oriffhiaUty,  or  genius,  the  nose 
by  its  size  and  form  announces  this  fact,  and  the  eye  by  its  bright- 
ness, and  the  skin  by  its  fineness,  and  the  muscle  by  its  devel- 
opment and  flexibiHty,  all  combined,  corroborate  and  accentuate 
the  high  significance  of  the  nose.    Tlie  utmost  accurac)'  in  paint- 
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from  the  living  subject.  One  might  say  with  truth  that  this  is 
certainly  the  highest,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult,  branch  of  the 
art.  It  certainly  is  the  most  abused,  for  good  portraits  are 
scarce  indeed.  In  tliis  department  of  art  imagination  is  not  so 
essential,  but  a  keen  eye,  large  Form  and  Size,  Human  Nature, 
accurate  observation,  fine  coloivsense,  Analysis,  and  Conscientious- 
ness are  needed  to  give  fidelity  and  thoroughness  to  the  work;  a 
tine  mingling  of  the  artistic  elements  of  character  being  required 
in  tliis  department  of  art. 

Many  parts  of  the  organism  present  corroborative  signs  of 
the  artistic  capacity.  The  wrists  will  be  round  and  flexible;  the 
bones  hidden  by  muscle;  the  fingers  inclined  to  taper,  and  the 
joints  not  conspicuous;  the  forehead  rounding  at  the  temples;  the 
eyes  large  and  full;  the  face  inclined  to  the  oval  form;  the  body 
and  limbs  round  and  muscular;  the  instep  arched;  and  the  feet 
relatively  short,  broad,  aud  thick. 

LTTERART  TYPE. 

Among  the  various  departments  of  art  as  exhibited  by  straight- 
nosed  people  are  very  many  literary  characters  to  be  found.  The 
class  of  literary  taste  and  talent  displayed  by  this  formation  is 


Fio.  m— (UicKRHa)  Fra.  S25l— <0ijii>a.)  ' 

TWO  FORMS  OF  THE  LITERABY  NOSH 

mainly  dmmatic,  fictitious,  poetic,  and  classic.  These  various  types 
are  exhibited  in  varying  degrees  of  power  in  accordance  with  other 
indications  observed  in  the  subject. 

In  order  to  discern  the  peculiar  class  of  literature  for  which 
one  is  best  adapted,  the  entire  form  and  size  of  the  nose  must  be 
analyzed,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  the  jaws,  and  other  features.  With 
the  dramatic  jaw  in  combination  the  mind  will  be  turned  to  dramatic 
representation,  as  we  see  in  Byron,  Milton,  Racine,  Comeille,  and 
Joanna  Bailey.  If  classic  tastes  are  present,  the  nose  and  other 
leatures  will  present  forma  similar  to  those  of  Addispn,  for  example. 
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Fiction  being  always  more  or  less  dramatic  in  its  nature,  finds 
representation  in  many  diverse  types  of  nose,  yet  nearly  all  coming 
under  the  head  of  the  straight  nose,  or  some  one  of  its  many 
modifications.  Examine,  among  the  highly  dramatic,  the  following 
among  modem  writers:  Charles  Dickens,  William  Black,  Miss 
Thackeray,  George  MacDonald,  Thomas  Hardy,  Walter  Besant, 
Mrs.  Trollope,  and  Wilkie  Collins.  Among  writers  of  the  modem 
classics  the  noses  oi'  Madame  de  Stael,  Thomas  Babington  Ma- 
caulay,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Ruskin,  and  Carlyle  disclose 
the  talent  and  taste  for  fine  literature,  wliich  is  well  illustrated  in 
their  works. 

Tlie  poetic  nose  has  been  amplified  elsewhere.  The  nose  of 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  persons  may  be  classed  with  the 
"straight"  class,  yet  are  of  difierent  lengths,  size,  and  development 
about  the  bridge,  sides,  and  tip ;  and  all  disclose  varying  degrees 
of  Constructiveness,  Imagination,  Sublimit) %  Analysis,  and  Mental 
Imitation, — ail  essential  faculties  to  the  littSrateur, 

critic's  type. 

In  this  illustration  the  nose  represents,  at  its  point  particu- 
larly, the  nose  of  a  natural  critic.  It  is  divided  at  the  point 
by  an  almost  inviftihU  cleft   The  minds  of  those  who  exhibit  such 


no.  m-(JRITIC'8  N03E.  Pig.  227.— PHILOSOPHIC  NOSE. 

(Ivan  Toubouesieff.)  (Lord  Eldon.) 


a  nose  are  critical,  keen,  and  penetrating;  they  will  manifest  ability 
to  criticize  intelligently  all  subjects  wliich  their  combination  of 
traits  are  best  adapted  to  comprehend. 

PHILOSOPHIC  TYPE. 

The  purely  philosophic  nose,  when  talented,  is  distinguished 
by  such  combination  of  bone  and  muscle  as  to  give  height,  length, 
fullness,  or  a  rounded  form  to  the  outlines,  and  with  a  dominance 
of  the  muscular  tissue  over  the  osseous.  Such  noses  belong  to 
the  artistic  class,  for  philosophy  is  an  art,  not  a  science,  and  its 
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best  exponents  are  artists  in  thought  and  expression,  and  most 
largely  developed  upon  the  art  side  of  their  natures.  Theii 
writings,  when  tried  by  the  rigor  of  scientific  law  and  exactitude, 
often  fail;  such  was  the  case  with  the  tlieories  of  many  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  Zeno,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  and  others  of  that  era. 
That  their  pliilosophy  was  only  an  art  and  not  founded  on  a  scien-  i 
tific  basis  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that  none  of 
their  theories  are  now  in  use;  they  have  not  succeeded  in  holding 
a  place  in  modem  thought.  If  their  philosophies  had  been  based 
upon  demomtnihle  fact  and  natural  law,  they  would  be  now  emi- 
nently influential.  A  good  thinker  has  remarked  that  "a  law 
once  demonstmted  is  good  for  all  time,"  and  laws  which  are 
demonstrated  by  the  operations  of  Nature  will  outlast  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  mutations  of  time. 

Now,  great  philosophers  are  endowed  with  a  capacity  for 
reasoning,  yet,  as  the  muscular  system  usually  dominates  the 
osseous,  it  is  not  essential  to  them  that  they  have  trttiJis  to  reason 
upon ;  it  is  with  tliem  a  species  of  mental  gymnastics,  and  they  are 
ready  to  reason  upon  any  premise  if  it  happen  to  strike  their 
fancy — for  fancy  and  imagination  play  a  great  part  in  pure  meta- 
physics; accordingly,  we  find  in  the  philosophic  nose  the  straight 
outline,  and  this  gives  the  art  side  of  truth  and  an  ornate  style  of 
elaborating  a  subject. 

Philosophic  noses  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  poetic  noses 
and  a  certain  type  of  the  painter's  nose,  and  in  essence  the  philo- 
sophic mind  partakes  of  both  these  natures  and  often  exhibits  an 
imaginative,  speculative  style  that  borders  on  the  romantic,  and 
which  cannot  be  always  proven  by  the  feicts  of  Nature.  The  busts 
of  Plato  reveal  a  first-class  philosophic  nose. 

In  modem  times  we  find  this  form  showing  forth  in  the 
physiognomies  of  divines,  lawyers,  poets,  and  others  of  the  artistic 
classes.  Tlxe  nose  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Henry  "Ward  Beecher, 
of  Whitticr,  the  poet,  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
presents  four  phases  of  this  type.  The  nose  of  Beecher  and  Inger- 
soll resemble  each  other  somewhat,  while  Franklin's  nose  is  on  a 
broader  scale  than  either,  and  this  peculiarity  was  shown  in  his 
writings — by  their  greater  breadth  and  comprehensiveness.  Frank- 
lin's nose  illustrates  the  scientific  side  of  art  by  its  larger  bones. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  nose  is  more  bony,  and  this  denotes  integritj', 
hence  the  justness  of  his  conclusions  and  the  morality  and  integrity 
of  his  life.  David  Hume's  nose  is  a  first-class  specimen  of  the 
philosophic  nose,  and  more  beautiful  in  its  outlines  and  proportions 
than  any  above  nanied.     Voltaire  also  presenl^ed  a  beautiful 
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philosophic  nose  in  his  youtli,  but  which  in  old  age  assumed  a 
hooked  appearanc,  owing  probably  to  the  loss  of  liis  teeth. 

The  philosophic  nose,  when  compared  with  the  scientific  nose, 
is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  sliortor,  rounder,  and  with  less  Ixme.  Some 
philosophic  noses  illustrate  by  their  form  the  artistic  phase  of 
philosophy,  and  are  s|)eculative  rather  than  accurate;  while  others 
exhibit  the  scientific  aspect  of  philosophy,  and  reason  from  iacts 
and  laws  rather  than  from  assumptions.  Some  pliilosophei's  are 
profound  like  Franklin,  others  skim  the  surface  like  Voltaire;  and 
all  this  is  to  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  nose  alone.  These 
differences  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  nose, 
while  they  receive  modifying  influences  from  other  elements  in 
combination,  such  as  color,  quality,  social  development,  etc. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  philosophy  and  science,  1  msert  the  following  from 
tlie  grand  work  of  Lewes: — 

PUilosophy  lias  been  ever  in  uiovenient.  but  the  inovemcnt  has  been 
circular;  and  this  fact  is  thrown  into  8tron«tor  relief  by  contrast  with  the 
linear  progress  of  science.  Instead  of  perpetually  tinding  itself  after  years 
of  gigantic  endeavor  returned  to  the  precise  point  from  which  it  started, 
science  finds  itself  year  by  year,  and  almost  daj-  by  day,  advancing  step  by 
step,  each  acciimuliition  of  power  adding  to  the  nionieiitum  of  its  progress ; 
each  evolution,  like  the  evolutions  of  organic  development,  bringing  with  it 
a  new  functional  superiority,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the  agent  of  higher 
developmenta.  Not  a  foct  is  discovered  but  has  its  liearing  on  the  whole 
body  of  doctrine;  not  a  mechanical  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
instruments  but  opens  fresh  sources  of  discovery.  Onward  and  forever 
onward,  mightier  and  forever  mightier  rolls  this  wondrous  tide  of  discovery, 
and  '*  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns."  While 
the  first  principles  of  philosophy  are  to  this  day  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute 
as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  tirst  principles  of  science  are 
securely  established.* 

DRAMATIC  TYPE. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  and  actresses  are 
characterized  by  a  straight  outline  of  the  nose  or 
some  one  of  its  modifications,  and,  as  acting  is  a 
literary  as  well  as  a  dramatic  faculty,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  nose  of  some  of  the 
best  exponents  of  the  mimetic  art  thus  shaped. 
A  few,  like  Madame  Ristori,  disclose  a  convex 
outline  of  the  back  of  the  nose,  and  thus  serve  to 
illustrate  the  tragic  power  within;  yet  many  of  FiG.m 
the  most  eminent  may  be  classed  with  the  straight-    ^/luis^?  lavnSf ' 
nosed  artists,  for  this  is  the  general  tendency  of 
the  outline-form  of  their  nasal  feature.  Examine,  for  examples, 

*  Blograpblcal  History  of  Pbilosopby,  G.  H.  L«weii,  pp.  11, 12.  New  Yo: 
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the  noses  of  the  following  named:  Adelaide  Neilson,  Edwin  Booth, 
Frederick  Lemaitre,  Mdlle.  Barretta,  M.  Coquelin,  Ellen  Terry, 
Joe  Jefferson,  Jane  Hading,  Mary  Anderson,  Fannie  Davenpott, 
and  Miss  Calhoun.  There  are  many  others  in  this  class,  but 
space  forbids  mention  of  them. 

A  large  class  of  comic  actors  and  actresses  present  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  concave  nose.    The  retrottss^e  finds  its  illustration 
among  many  of  this  class.    Their  phase  of  acting  does  not  need 
as  much  intellect  and  intelligence  as  is  required  to  depict  grand 
characters  such  as  are  enacted  by  the  above-mentioned  class  of 
creative  dramatists.    A  lighter,  more  vivacious  and  muthful  talent 
is  necessary  for  the  portrayal  of  comic  character;  hence  we  see  in 
tlie  nose  of  Mdlle.  Aimefi,  Mdlle.  Croizette,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Lotta, 
Lydia  Thompson,  Mabel  Santley,  and  Pauline  Markham,  and 
others  of  this  class,  a  tendency  to  concavity,  as  shown  by  the  "tip- 
tilted  "  appearance  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nose.  Those  w^^h 
this  form  of  nose  are  arch,  vivacious,  piquant,  mirthful,  hopeful, 
approbative,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  human  nature  and  love  of 
young, — all  essential  factors  in  comic  acting.    They  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  dramatic  art  that  mere  singers  do  to  the  art  of  com- 
position, and  the  noses  of  these  two  ck^ses  expound  and  reveal 
the  grade  of  mentality  possessed  hy  each.   Other  features,  of  course, 
corroborate  the  presence  of  the  dmmatic  instinct,  talent,  or  genius. 
The  eyes  as  well  as  nose  are  indicative  of  dramatic  power.  They 
must  be  large,  full,  and  well  colored  to  "express  linguistic  and 
emotional  capacities.  The  lower  jaw,  too,  is  seen  to  be  well  curved 
in  many  good  tragic  artists,  whether  actors,  poets,  or  writers, — 
another  proof  of  creative  or  original  powers.    The  chin  of  many 
actors  is  dimpled,  the  brows  arched,  and  the  face  oval  or  incUned 
to  that  form.    Indeed,  every  part  of  the  physiognomy  of  actors, 
as  well  as  every  part  of  the  body,  announces  capacity  for  imitation 
and  expression.    The  lingers  arc  flexible,  muscular,  and  tapering; 
the  body  round  and  lithe;  the  movements  easy  and  graceful;  and 
the  emotional  nature  dominant.     They  arc  easily  excited  to 
laughter  or  tears,  to  jealousy  and  quarreling,  and  are  as  easily 
restored  to  calmness  by  most  trivial  circumstances.    How  could 
they  be  otherwise  when  they  are  called  upon  in  the  course  of  an 
evening  to  impersonate  several  diverse  characters,  all  of  the  lightest 
calibre  1 

In  this  class  of  minds  the  muscular  is  a  dominant  system,  and 
this  is  the  system  that  assists  motion  and  emotion;  hence,  emi- 
nently well  adapted  to  imitation  and  frequent  change  of  feelings. 
In  the  higher  class  of  dramatic  artists  the  nose  is  high  at  the  sign 
for  Self-will,  for  this  trait  is  most  essential  to  those  who  must  cou- 
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quer  their  own  individuality  sufficiently  to  put  another  entirely 
diiFerent  character  in  the  place  of  their  own.  Then,  too,  it  re- 
quires a  tremendous  amount  of  Self-will  to  sustain  an  alien  char- 
acter through  five  long  acts,  as  many  of  them  do  in  the  course  of 
an  evening  while  delineating  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Racine, 
and  other  grand  playwrights.  Let  the  reader  make  a  comparison 
of  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  creative  class  of  actors  with 
some  of  the  most  talented  of  the  imitative  or  comic  class,  and  he 
will  find  a  very  great  difference  in  the  fofrm  of  the  nmts  of  these 
two  classes. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TYPE, 

All  noses  that  are  included  in  the  artistic  class  present  more 
or  less  Constructiveness  in  their  outlines.  This  trait  is  essential  to 
every  department  of  art;  yet  there  is  a  class  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  constructive  skill,  as  shown  in  mechanical  work  and 
invention,  which  I  designate  the  constructive  class.  These  noses 
are  short  rather  than  long,  soft  and  mus- 
cular rather  than  bony,  very  tliick  at  the 
signs  for  Constructiveness  and  Acquisitive- 
ness, and  the  general  contour  round. 

The  nose  of  John  A.  Roebling,  con- 
structive engineer,  the  architect  of  the 
celebrated  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  Captain 
Eads,  the  architect  of  the  Missouri  Bridge 
and  the  New  Orleans  jetties,  are  excellent 
specimens  oi  the  constructive  nose.  Muscle  (e.  b.  bioklow,  ikvkktob.) 
is  founded  on  curvilinear  power  and  motion ; 

running  machinery  is  also  based  on  circular  movements;  hence  the 
mind  that  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  well-developed  muscular 
system  is  well  calculated  to  comprehend  rotatory  law.  This  state- 
ment can  be  verified  by  an  observation  of  the  physique  of  all 
those  who  are  skillful  in  those  pursuits  that  require  circuloid 
motions  in  their  exercise,  and  this  leads  us  soon  to  the  discussion 
of  athletes,  which  in  this  age  is  acquiring  an  interest  (among  men 
at  least)  which  its  importance  demands. 

Constructiveness  is  one  of  the  prime  elements  in  all  talented 
actors.  See  the  portraits  of  Modjeska,  Edwin  Booth,  Bernhardt, 
"William  Warren,  and  others.  It  is  one  of  the  dominant  traits  of 
literary  minds  also.  The  nose  of  Dickens  is  a  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  class  of  nose.  His  mechanical  talent  is  well 
shown  in  the  skillful  mechanism  of  the  plots  and  characters  which 
he  invented  and  described.    Poets,  novelists,  operatic  singers,  all 
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their  nose  and  body,  just  in  that  degree  do  they  manifest  ingenuity, 
originaUtyy  and  mccminical  skill  in  the  management  of  tlieir  several  I 
pursuits.    All  of  the  artistic  classes  require  the  use  of  circular  or 
curved  motions,  as  in  gestures,  piano-playing,  dancing,  singing 
(for  sound  is  based  on  curves),  arrangement  of  drapery,  in  draw-  j 
ing  and  painting,  and  in  the  rhythmic  flow  of  language  in  poetry.  ! 

The  most  material  and  tangible  use  of  the  curve  principle  is 
shown  in  movements  of  machinery  which  is  run  by  bands,  piillies, 
and  wheels,  and  in  the  manipulation  of-  the  mechanism  connected 
therewith ;  but  its  highest  manifestation  is  exhibited  by  those  great 
inventors  who  have  applied  the  principle  of  circular  motion  to  | 
machines  which  they  have  invented.  An  observation  of  their 
noses  will  disclose  a  muscular  rather  than  a  bony  formation ;  broad 
rather  than  narrow;  together  with  all  the  salient  signs  in  their 
entire  organism  of  tlie  dominance  of  the  muscular  system.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  suitable  brain  in  combination,  but  it  is  the  brain  of 
a  m7«8ci</ar  imlivitlual,  who,  without  this  development  of  the  | 
muscles,  would  no.t  be  competent  to  put  the  constructive  principle 
into  operation;  thus  showing  that  every  system  of  the  body  is 
mental.  : 

ATHLETIC  TYPES.  ' 

Art  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  includes  all  pursuits 
which  in  their  exercise  use  tlie  curve  as  the  prime  element.  Under 
this  classification  we  must  mclude  singers, 
actors,  elocutionists,  writers,  philosophers, 
who  think  round  thoughts  or  around  a 
subject  in  the  primitive  manner,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  square  or  cubical  thought 
of  the  scientist  (but  this  is  abstruse  for  | 
tlie  general  reader,  yet  based  on  natural  I 
law),  as  well  as  those  who  follow  the 
athletic  sports  as  professions,  such  as  box- 
ATHLEH-ic  NOSE.  TOwing,  fcnciug,  ruuniug,  gymnastics, 

(Edward  hanlan.)      marksmauship,  bicycling,  dancing,  skating, 

billiards,  ball-playing,  etc.  •  j 

In  the  noses  of  all  these  classes  we  shall  find,  of  course,  great 
diversity  of  shape,  size,  and  proportion  ;  yet  there  will  be  observed 
in  every  case  certain  general  characteristic  traits  and  forms.  The 
signs  for  Self-will  and  Constmctiveness  are  both  well  defined,  while 
the  sign  for  Weight  in  the  forehead  near  Self-will  is  another  well- 
developed  faculty  in  all  these  classes.  ISIost  particularly  is  it  oh-  i 
served  in  the  faces  of  ball-players,  bilhardists,  marksmen,  and 
dancers,  yet  it  is  needed  in  varying  degrees  in  tdl  who  follow  any 
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of  the  above-named  sports.  The  sense  of  aim  and  direction  is 
another  facility  that  marksmen  require,  and  in  all  of  those  wlio 
excel  in  this  art  it  is  very  largely  developed.  Let  the  reader  ob- 
tain the  portraits  of  the  celebrated  riile-te»ms  and  boat-crews  that 
have  competed  for  supremacy,  and  he  will  make  a  most  interesting 
study  in  class- physiognomy  ;  he  will  find  the  signs  which  I  have 
indicated  as  dominant  to  be  universally  present  in  all  of  their 
physiognomies, — another  proof  of  the  muscular  basis  of  art  and 
artists.  In  all  of  these  classes  of  athletes  the  form  of  the  nose, 
together  with  its  cartilaginous  condition,  will  announce  athletic 
powers;  the  texture  or  quality  of  the  skin  will  give  the  grade  of 
the  subject,  wliile  the  development  of  the  form  and  size  of  the 
nose  and  nostrils  will  reveal  the  more  mental  aspects  of  the  char- 
acter. Analysis  and  the  laws  of  Form  must  here  work  together  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  entirety  of  the  character  under  consideration. 

CONVEX  CLASS — OSSEOrS  SYSTEM  DOMINANT — POSITIVE  CHARACTER. 

General  Observations. — The  basic  principles  of  Form  are 
richly  illustrated  by  the  convex  nose  and  the  class  of  character 
exhibited  by  its  possessors.  It  is  the  highest  of  all  noses  in  its 
outline,  and  when  it  combines  breadth  as  well  as  height  it  is  the 
largest  of  human  noses.  It  has  been  known  for'  ages  as  the 
"  Roman  nose,"  and  the  ancient  sculptors  often  made  use  of  this 
form  to  depict  heroic  character.  This  probably  arose  from  tlie  fact 
that  many  ancient  conquerors,  leaders,  and  rulers  possessed  this 
nose  or  some  one  of  its  most  striking  modifications.  The  imdor- 
lying  bone  is  the  foundation  of  its  form,  but  all  persons  endowed 
with  this  nose  exhibit  a  large  share  of  muscle  in  combination, 
and  this  assists  their  bold,  aggressive,  dauntless,  and  courageous 
conduct. 

Height  of  the  nose  denotes  elevation;  breadth  announces 
comprehensiveness;  length  gives  caution,  far-sightedness,  perspi- 
cacity. Thus,  the  three  dimensions  of  height,  breadtli,  and  length, 
when  found  combined  in  the  nose  in  a  large  degree  and  with-  a 
good  quality,  give  the  world  the  assurance  of  a  very  powerful 
character. 

As  the  reader  is  already  aware  (if  he  has  followed  the  course 
of  these  pages)  that  the  signs  for  the  great  visceral  organs — the 
heart,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  lungs — are  situated  in  tlie  nose, 
it  follows  that  if  these  organs  are  large  the  nose  will  correspond 
in  Mze,  and  if  the  bony  structure  be  well  developed  tlie  bones  of 
tlie  nose  will  be  broad  and  high  and  proportionately  long ;  thus 
tlie  grandest  of  all  noses.    The  most  commanding  types  are  found 
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in  the  visages  of  those  men  and  women  wlio  Itave  governed,  cod- 
trolled,  dominated,  or  led  the  world  in  its  wars,  reforms,  govern- 
ments, or  grand  enterprises  of  whatsoever  naturc. 

Those  most  influential  in  energetic  movements,  either  as 
rulers,  warriors,  executive  oflicers,  commercial  kings,  sui)erintend- 
ents,  teachers,  or  capable  ]>arents,  will  in  every  instance  be  found 
to  possess  some  variety  or  modification  of  the  convex  nose  ;  while 
those  lacking  the  power  to  command,  control,  or  manage  will  ex- 
hibit a  nose  wanting  in  the  essential  outlines  or  proportions  of 
this  class  of  nose. 

The  dominance  of  bone  in  the  organism  of  the  executive  in- 
dividual endows  him  with  that  aoliditt/  of  structure  which  (when 
combined  with  a  due  share  of  muscle)  enables  him  to  exhibit  firm- 
ness, integrity,  and  unyielding  power,  all  of  which  are  essential 
factors  in  one  who  would  command.  The  bones  must  be  square 
as  well  as  hng  if  the  highest  expression  of  executive  judgment  is 
required,  for  Force  must  be  accompanied  with  Conscientiousness — 
integrity — or  law  degenerates  into  lawlessness  or  despotism ;  and 
square  bones  give  the  quality  of  righteousness  to  the  character  as 
well  as  positiveness  and  decision. 

The  convex  class  of  noses  includes  in  its  modifications  tlie 
executive,  the  argumentative,  the  commercial,  the  dishonest,  the 
scientific,  and  one  type  of  the  mechanical.  The  scientific  nose  is 
in  its  essential  nature  mechanical,  for  it  represents  character  that 
is  endowed  with  the  principles  wliich  enable  it  to  comprehend  the 
mechanism  of  Nature,  and  conversely  one  class  of  natural  me- 
chanics comprehend  intuitively  the  scientific  aspect  of  mechanical 
laws  and  operations.  Those  convex  noses  that  are  the  highest  in 
the  upper  third  have  the  osseous  system  dominant,  and  this  gives 
love  and  appreciation  for  law,  order,  justice,  and  similar  noble  senti- 
ments ;  but  where  the  highest  curve  is  lotoer  than  this  a  less  noble 
and  more  selfish  character  is  manifested,  for  this  curving  is  caused 
by  the  dominance  of  muscle  or  cartilage,  and  hence  shows  more 
predaceoiis  tastes ;  all  of  which  harmonizes  with  the  chief  chai^ 
acteristics  of  bone  and  muscle  in  their  manifestations. 

A  nose  in  which  bone  is  the  principal  constituent  announces 
a  more  solid  character  than  the  nose  which  is  composed  of  soil, 
flexible  muscle.  Starting  with  the  knowledge  of  character  by  the 
comprehension  of  the  differences  in  constituent  tissues,  the  form 
next  engages  our  attention. 

The  highest  or  most  developed  of  the  osseous  noses  is  shown 
by  a  convexity  of  the  bridge  or  the  highest  point  that  is  attained 
by  its  outline.  This  height  is  observed  just  where  the  sign  for 
Executiveness  is  placed,  and  this  facial  sign  represents  the  faculty 
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which  is  among  the  highest  evolved  by  the  osseous  system.  The 
capacity  to  execute  law  must  ever  be  one  of  man*s  grandest  attri- 
butes, for  it  presupposes  Conscientiousness  or  Justice,  and  he  who 
is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  has  the  ability  and  desire  to 
administer  it,  has  certainly  a  superior  character.  Now,  mental 
capacity,  which  depends  upon  energy  to  exhibit  its  action,  can  pro- 
ceed primarily  from  none  other  than  physical  power.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  those  who  exhibit  the  faculty  of  Executiveness  in  a 
large  degree,  or  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  possess  a  structure  of 
bone  and  muscle  suited  to  energetic  movements.  The  inte^-nal 
structure  of  certain  of  the  visceral  organs  are  also  found  to  be 
more  developed  than  is  the  case  where  the  nose  is  inferior  in  size 
and  form.  The  heart  and  lungs  co-operate  to  assist  energetic 
motions  as  well  as  to  carry  to  the  bmin  a  large  volume  of  blood 
to  supply  that  organ  with  the  stimulus  necessary  in  grand  and 
long-continued  mental  operations.  It  is  thus  again  proven  that 
mind  and  body  are  one  and  indivisible — a  material  unity  which 
God  has  joined  and  which  no  man  ought  (theoretically,  even)  to 
put  asunder. 

The  heart  is  the  largest  muscular  oigan  in  the  body ;  the 
lungs  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  muscular,  yet  contain  a  good  share 
of  elastic  tissue,  and  according  as  the  heart  is  large  and  strong, 
and  according  as  the  lungs  are  capacious  and  powerful,  so  is  the 
character  able  to  express  energy,  promptness,  and  decision  in  both 
mental  operations  and  physical  movements.  Hence,  when  the 
nose  is  convex  and  broad  in  its  convexity  the  character  wUl  ex- 
hibit the  highest  capacity  for  command,  such  as  was  shown  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  (the  "  Iron  Duke,"  as  he  was  termed),  as 
well  as  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Hannibal,  Julius  Ceesar, 
and  others  among  the  world's  great  conquerors.  Welhngton's 
nose  was  like  a  battle-axe  in  shape  ;  verj'  superior  in  this  respect 
to  Napoleon's,  who  met  in  him  liis  conqueror.  Many  of  our  gen- 
erals in  the  late  Rebellion  possessed  this  form  of  nose  or  some  one 
of  its  many  modifications.  It  requires  a  good  share  of  Benevolence 
to  balance  this  trait  in  order  to  prevent  its  possessor  from  becoming 
tyrannical  and  overbearing. 

The  convex  nose,  as  I  have  shown,  argues  superior  physio- 
logical structure,  and  superior  structure  always  discloses  greater 
ability  than  an  inferior  construction.  This  is  most  particularly 
the. case  as  regards  tlie  lunfjs  or  thoracic  system.  The  influence 
of  color  in  combination  with  tliis  form  may  be  taken  into  account 
with  profit  to  the  observer.  As  a  rule,  the  very  light  color  of  eyes 
and  hair  are  seldom  or  never  met  united  with  the  Executive  nose 
for  the  reason  that  bone  development  is  caused  by  life  under  the 
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sun's  rays  mainly,  and  this  course  is  calculated  to  color  the  blood: 
hence,  bone  growth  and  purity  of  blood  proceed  passu  for 
generations,  and  from  this  double  development  of  physiologicai 
forces  proceeds  that  enormous  energy  that  has  cliaracterized  the 
world's  greatest  leaders,  conquerors,  and  heroes.  Emerson  has 
emphasized  his  knowledge  of  this  correlation  of  growths  thus: — 

The  soundness  of  bone  ultimates  itself  in  a  peach-bloom  complexioo. 

The  colors  that  characterize  those  who  possess  large  executive 
noses  are  either  the  black  hair  and  dark  eyes,  with  olive  and  red 
complexion,  or  very  dark-brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  clear,  decided 
red  and  white  complexion,  and,  as  color  creates  force,  so  the  eneigr 
of  the  character  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a  lai^ 
amount  of  color  in  the  system. 

It  requires  generations  of  normal  living  to  develop  the  forces 
requisite  to  make  a  hero  or  a  leader.  A  man  who  can  found  a 
great  nose  or  assist  in  this  grand  work  is  a  benefactor  to  the  whole 
human  race,  but  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  obey  natural  laws  and 
live  mainly  in  the  open  air,  bathe  in  sunlight,  and  live  on  simple, 
wholesome  diet.  Heroes  do  not  possess  small,  weak  lungs.  .  Great 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  not  gr^t  invahds.  It  takes  generations  to 
produce  the  numerous  and  complex  strands  that  go  to  make  up 
such  a  character  as  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Newton.  Man  has  so  long 
l>een  studied  from  theories  and  not  from  facts  that  the  human  race 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  descent.  Not  imtil 
the  societies  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purposes  of  inves- 
tigating and  disseminating  this  branch  of  science  have  imbued  the 
community  with  their  ideas  will  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  life  and  race-building  be  comprehended,  and  all  attempts 
to  make  this  information  practical  will  fail  unless  studied  and  ap- 
plied in  connection  with  the  laws  and  principles  of  scientific  and 
practical  physiognomy. 

The  question  of  nofte-hniklmg  is  the  dominant  one  in  race- 
culture,  and  nowhere  will  the  observer  find  a  better  illxistration  of 
the  relation  between  nasal  developnient,  mental  ability,  and  visceral 
power  than  in  the  faces  and  pliysiques  of  those  eminent  men  and 
women  who  exhibit  the  highest  types  of  the  Executive  nose. 

ARGUMENTATIVB  TYPE. 

One  of  the  principal  modifications  of  the  convex  nose  is 
obsen'ed  in  the  noses  of  those  who  are  naturally  logical  and 
talented  in  argument  and  debate.  The  noses  of  those  thus  char- 
acterized are  relatively  long,  high,  and  broad;  bony  rather  than 
musciUar.    Many  exliibit  a  certain  degree  of  height  where  the 
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sign  for  Executiveness  is  situated,  while  others  have  only  a  gentle 
undulation  or  cur.ve  at  this  part  of  the  nose.  The  most  talented 
noses,  however,  exhibit  considerable  breadth  of  the  nose  at  this 
part,  as  well  as  general  wklth  of  tlie  entire  back,  and  stand  quite 
high  above  the  plane  of  the  face.  Flat-nosed  races  and  people 
are  never  lo^c^l  or  argumentative,  but 
rather  inclined  to  be  disputatious  and 
loquacious,  and  given  to  believe  that 
the  assertion  of  personal  opinion  is  as 
good  as  logic  and  )Terfect]y  conclusive. 
Length,  height,  and  breadth  of  the 
nose,  if  good  or  higli  quality  is  present, 
denote  the  tliinker,  and  good  tliinkers 
are  capable  of  logical  ratiocination,  and 
will  manifest  it  by  voice  or  pen. 

The  earnest  expression  of  logical 
thought  requires  high  bodily  powers  as 

'  well  as  a  suitable  brain  system.  A  (w.i.i.rA«  ewaht  Gladstone.) 
man  who  can  think  logically  and  well 

"  on  his  feet,"  and  can  state  his  ideas  clearly  and  impressively 
in  that  position,  must  needs  possess  a  physiological  endowment 
suited  to  such  efforts,  and  his  nose  will  announce  that  ifact  to  all 
beholders. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  diverse  forms  of  the  argumenta- 
tive nose,  varying  in  heiglit,  widtli,  and  length  to  suit  the  bodily 
build  of  their  possessors.  The  reader  can  examine  with  profit  the 
nasal  organ  and  bodily  stractnre  of  the  following-named  persons: 
Lord  Erskine,  Charles  Jamos  Fox,  Wilberforce,  Voltaire,  John 
Alarsliall,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Charles  Sumner,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  William  M.  Evarts,  William  E.  Gladstone,  Thaddcus 
Stevens,  Goldwin  Smith,  Gerritt  Smith,  and  Prof.  Richard  Owen. 
The  noses  of  these  men  represent  various  types  of  the  argumen- 
tative capacity;  yet  all  were  clear,  logical,  and  impressive,  each  in 
his  own  peculiar  line  of  thouglit.  Many  iihilosophcrs,  literary 
persons,  and  scientists  exiiibit  the  argumentative  type.  These 
will  be  considered  later. 


Fig.  231. 
ARGUMENTATIVE  NOSE. 


COMMERCIAL  TYPE. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  the  commercial  nose,  both  of 
which  belong  to  the  convex  class.  The  one  most  pronounced  hi 
its  outlines  may  be  termed  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew  nose.  It  is 
strongly  convex  just  helow  the  sign  for  Executiveness,  and  re- 
sembles the  beak  of  the  bird  of  prey,  and,  according  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Form,  the  curve  of  this  feature  at  this  place  denptes 
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rapacity  and  the  love  of  and  capacity  for  OTercoming.  This  curved 
form  of  beak,  as  seen  among  birds,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  class 
termed  "  raptores,"  or  rapacious  birds,  and  can  be  studied  with 
profit  in  the  forms  and  iiabits  of  the  following-named  birds:  the 
lammergeyer,  the  condor,  the  turkey-buzzard,  the  Arabian  vulture, 
the  eagle,  the  falcon,  the  hawks,  the  merlin,  the  kestrel,  the  spar- 
row-hawk, the  hen-harrier,  and  the  several  species  of  owl.  These 
creatures  are  all  carnivorous,  and  have  the  power  to  seize,  over- 
come, .and  devour  their  prey.  The  higher  classes,  such  as  the 
eagles  and  Arabian  vultures,  possess  considerable  mental  ability 
and  keenness  of  vision.  Their  bodily  build  shows  a  wonderful 
development  of  the  thorax,  just  as  it  is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the 
great  commercialists  among  men.  This  peculiarity  of  form  giv^ 
the  courage,  enterprise,  and  daring  which  are  required  in  large 
commercial  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  physical  ca^iacity  to  sustain 
the  efforts  consequent  upon  such  enterprises.    Their  physiognomic 


Fig.  232  — commercial.        Pio.  m— EXEUUITVE.      Fro.  234.-COMHEKCIAL. 

peculiarities  are  similar  to  the  class  of  commercialists  above  men- 
tioned, viz.:  round  heads;  long,  cautious,  curved  beaks  or  noses; 
large,  round,  convex  eyes ;  curved  claws',  deep  chests,  and  very 
strong  muscles.  The  several  classes  of  eagles  are  domestic  and 
entirely  monogamous.  In  tliis  respect  they  are  much  superior  to 
many  men. 

The  various  modifications  of  this  form  of  nose  are  many,  yet 
all  announce  similarity  of  characteristics.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  and  as  It  is  characteristic  of  large  numbers 
of  an  old  and  perfected  race,  as  well  as  of  individuals  of  other 
races,  it  deserves  more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  possesses  great 
interest  for  the  scientific  physiognomist,  for  here  he  finds  the  con- 
firmation, proof,  and  explanation  of  many  theories  advanced  in 
these  pages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew  commercial  nose  is  the  result 
of  ages  of  development  of  character  in  a  given  direction,  and  has 
been  intensified  by  ages  of  intermarriage  with  similar  type-forms. 
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The  hygienic  law  of  the  Hebrew  race,  as  formulated  and  enforced 
by  that  great  law-giver,  Moses,  has  resulted  in  making  it  the  most 
vital,  the  longest-lived,  and  worldly-successful  race  in  existence, — 
a  proof  of  the  triumph  of  natural  law  bringing  its  sure  reward. 
The  reader  may  read  with  profit  the  books  oi*  Exodus  and  Le- 
viticus, in  the  Bible,  and  will  there  learn  that  Moses  was  an  ex- 
cellent physiognomist  as  well  as  hygienist.  It  has  been  by  the 
observance  of  natural  or  hygienic  measures  that  the  Hebrew  race 
has  attained  to  and  preserved  its  strong  individuality  and  identity 
as  a  perfected  race,  notwithstanding  the  numberless  and  deci- 
mating persecutions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  for  thousands 
of  years.  Another  circumstance  which  has  preserved  them  is 
their  strong,  or  I  might  say  talented,  management  of  the  domestic 
institutions, — the  home  and  children.  The  success  of  a  race  rests 
primarily  upon  the  skill  displayed  in  the  rearing  of  offspring,  in 
the  perpetuity  of  and  justice  in  the  marriage  relations,  in  aU  of 
which  the  Hebrews  «xcel  all  other  peoples. 

.  Not  until  the  mind  divests  itself  of  religious  bigotry  and 
narrow  prejudices  can  it  do  this  splendid  race  justice.  Prejudice 
always  leads  to  narrowness  and  ignoranc>e,  and  those  who  indulge 
in  those  petty  vices  cut  themselves  off  from  many  rich  fields  of 
knowledge,  much  of  which  may  be  gleaned  by  investigating  the 
habits,  literature,  and  history  of  this,  the  oldest  of  civilized  peoples. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Moses  in  the  Bible  need 
not  be  told  of  the  grand  hygienic  system  which  he  presented  to  his 
followers,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Hebrews  are  burdened  with 
the  results  of  "breeding  in  and  in,"  or,  in  other  words,  of  too  closely 
intermarrying  without  crossing  the  race,  they  still  retain  great 
energy,  both  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  which  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  civilized  people.  A  fine  lesson  in  heredity  or 
the  transmission  of  type-forms  and  features  is  afforded  by  the  study 
of  the  so-called  Hebrew  nose.  As  a  rule  these  people  intermarry 
within  their  own  race-boundaries ;  thus  all  race-peculiarities  and 
facial  features  are  inherited  in  an  mtensified  form ;  and  as  religious 
persecutions  drove  them  to  become  traders  by  forbidding  them  to 
own  lands,  the  trading  instinct  became  developed  almost  univer- 
sally among  them ;  although  literature,  art,  and  science  have  found 
among  them  many  grand  exponents,  yet  commerce  has  been  their 
chief  employment  for  centuries,  and  thus  acqumtlon  has  become 
one  of  their  dominant  traits ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  ruling  forces 
of  their  mental  structure,  it  is  imprinted  not  only  upon  their  bodily 
form,  but  also  leaves  its  fecial  representative,  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  principles  of  Form,  upon  that  feature  which,  more  than 
any  other,  illustrates  the  action  of  predaceous  energy,  viz.,  the  nose. 
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The  form  or  outline  of  this  type  of  the  commercial  nose  dis- 
closes to  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bird  of  prey,  a  large  and  power- 
ful visceral  structure — large  lungs,  heart,  and  feeding  capacity. 
The  highest  curve  of  the  so-called  Hebrew  commercial  nose  is 
made  just  bdoio  the  sign  for  Executivcness,  and  is  allied  to  it  in 
character,  for  predaceous  energy,  such  as  comraercialists  exhibit, 
requires  the  exercise  of  large  governing,  commanding,  and  aggres- 
sive powers.  Now,  one  rule  to  be  observed  in  translating  form 
into  character  is  formulated  by  the  basic  principles  of  Form,  and 
shows  that  height  means  nobility  or  power;  its  opposite  appearance 
denotes  dissimilar  characteristics,  viz.,  lowness  and  weakness.  The 
higliest  ridge  of  the  nose  gives  us  the  noble  quality  of  Executive- 
ness,  and  where  the  ridge  rises  highest  below  this  we  have  Vener- 
ation,— a  faculty  which  bows,  submits  to,  or  respects  law;  but  where 
the  curve  takes  its  rise  from  the  root,  and  presents  but  ofie  curve 
to  the  tip,  showing  no  marked  undulation  at  either  of  these  signs, 
it  reveals  quite  mtotJier  character;  and  as  we  must  always  refer  for 
our  interpretation  to  allied  forms  in  Nature,  we  find  that  this  form 
is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  beak  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  hei-e  is  our 
interpretation:  An  examination  of  the  plans,  methods,  and  systems 
of  commerce  of  all  sorts  proves  it  to  be  one  vast  system  of  robbery, 
trickery,  rapine,  fraud,  and  conscienceless  extortion.  This  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  in  these  days  of  "trusts,"  "rings," 
"corners,"  and  "vile  monopolies."  In  all  of  these  schemes  the 
men  or  company  who  produce  nothing  stand  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched, demanding  tribute  from  both  the  producer  and  consumer, 
and  if  they  do  not  comply  they  must  starve.  One  class  of  mer- 
chants combine  to  ruin  another  class.  The  mercantile  rulers  of 
one  nation  combine  against  other  nations,  and  all  with  perfect 
unanimity  of  action  prey  upon  the  producers  and  consumers 
wherever  found.  The  men  most  prominent  in  these  infamous 
schemes,  whether  in  banking,  railroad  monopolies,  wheat  comers, 
whisky  rings,  or  sugar  tnists,  as  a  rule,  disclose  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  most  decided  forms  of  the  commercial  nose,  i.e.,  they 
exhibit  either  the  so-called  Hebrew  nose,  or  the  long,  straight^  high, 
and  thick  commercial  nose.  Examine  for  illustrations  of  the  latter 
class,  the  noses  of  the  so-called  "railway  magnates"  of  Wall 
Street,  viz.,  those  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  H.  J.  Jewett,  Sydnev  Dillon, 
Jay  Gould,  C.W.  Field,  W.  A.  H.  Loveland,  Henry  ViUard;  also 
the  noses  of  the  following  celebrated  merchants  and  manufacturers: 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  Matthew  Vassar,  I.  Friedlander,  the  "wheat 
king"  of  California. 

These  two  classes  oi"  noses  indicate  commercial  ability,  although 
those  with  the  curved  commercial  nose  show  more  acquisitive 
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powers  than  the  other  type.  The  methods  pursued  by  those  ex- 
hibiting these  two  classes  of  nose  will  be  in  harmony  with  their 
forms.  There  are  many  persons  in  all  civilized  races  and  nation- 
alities wlio  exhibit  the  so-called  Jewish  nose.  Their  methods  will 
accord  with  this  formation. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  straight  commercial  nose 
are  breadth  and  length,  with  a  rather  uniform  thickness,  the  eutire 
length.    The  length  denotes  both  caution  and  perspicacity — clear- 
ness, far-sightedness.    The  heiglit  at  the  point  announces  large 
Human  Nature.    Large  nostrils  reveal  a  strong  heart  and  lungs. 
Height  and  width  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  are  signs  of  a  strong, 
stomach,  all  of  wliich  aiford  the  requisite  vigor  to  sustain  great 
mental  excitement  and  physical  fatigue.  The  combination  of  widtli 
and  height  at  this  point  betokens  large  administrative  capacity — a 
species  of  Executiveness.    Nearly  all  disclose  a  large  mouth  and  a 
Ions  upper  lip.    The  former  indicates  good  linguistic  capacity,  as 
well  as  lai^  assimilative  powers;  the  latter  announces  a  strong 
spinal  column,  as  well  as  dignity,  indejiendence,  and  decision.  A 
very  large  car  is  usually  found  upon  the  heads  of  all  great  comr 
mercialists. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  those  who  hold  a  prominent  position  in 
vast  commercial  enterprises  must  be  very  callable  men — organized 
on  a  large  plan.  What  a  pity  that  the  masses  are  not  imbued  with 
sufficient  intelligence  and  justice  to  formulate  a  more  honest  and 
just  system  of  distributing  the  products  of  labor  !  Then  all  of  this 
splendid  talent  could  be  utilized  in  relieving  distress  and  suffering — 
the  producers  getting  their  just  share  of  their  productions  instc^ 
of  permitting  them  to  be  used  to  stimulate  the  greed  and  avarice 
of  a  few,  and  thus  developing  the  animal-like  traits  of  rapacity, 
dishonesty,  avarice,  and  unrighteous  domination.  You  may  say 
that  their  methods  are  legal ;  true,  but  legality  is  not  always  the 
highest  form  of  justice.  It  was  once  legal  to  buy  and  sell  human 
beings,  a  system  of  commerce  very  profitable  to  Uie  pui-chaser,  but 
what  to  the  purchased? 


One  peculiar  variety  of  tlie  convex  type  of  nose  is  exhibited 
by  those  who  manifest  congenital  melancholy,  and  tiiis  trait  in- 
creases as  age  advances,  and  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to  dementia 
and  suicide  is  developed.  Some  of  the  most  talented  poets  and 
other  writers  possess  this  form,  and  their  writinj^s  as  well  as  their 
lives  reveal  the  depressing  influence  of  this  sad  trait.  The  melan- 
choly nose  may  be  large  or  small,  yet  its  outline  will  assume  a  curve 
which  causes  it  to  dip  downward,  as  if  pointing  toward  the  body. 
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Tlxis  is  a  most  significant  fomation,  for  those  who  exhibit  it 
are  prone  to  dwell  much  upon  their  bodily  feelings,  conditions,  and 
slight  ailments,  and  if  tlxcy  contract  any  disorder,  especially  if  it 
be  of  a  clironic  sort,  no  matter  liowever  slight,  they 
are  apt  to  give  way  to  gloomy  fancies  and  forebod- 
ings. I  have  heard  those  with  this  form  of  nose 
often  express  themselves  as  having  no  joy  in  life,  and 
wishing  themselves  dead,  when  there  appeared 
nothing  to  cause  such  desire,  except  the  hiJterUed 
tendaic}/  to  melancholy. 

l^vater  has  given  us  his  impressions  of  the 
Fio  ffls.       turned-down  nose.    He  remarks; — 

MELANCHOLY  „  ,  ,  ,  v  *         j  -i  i 

NOSE.  JNoses  whicli  are  much  turned  downward  are  never 

(Dante.)        truly  good,  truly  cheerful,  or  noble,  or  great.  Their 
thoughts  and  inclinations  always  tend  to  earth ;  they  are 
close,  cold,  heartless,  incommunicative,  often  maliciously  sarcastic,  ill- 
hnmorad,  or  extremely  hypochondriac,  or  melancholic.    When  arched  in 
the  upper  part,  they  are  timid  and  voluptuous.* 

The  nose  in  the  portrait  of  Edmund  Spenser,  poet,  is  long 
and  pointed  downward,  showing  both  caution  and  melancholy. 
The  upper  portion  is,  however,  straight  and  finely  formed.  The 
nose  of  Dante  is"  of  the  same  form  also.  Every  minute  portion  of 
the  nose  expresses  character,  whetlier  we  regard  the  size,  the  out- 
line, the  breadth,  the  length,  or  the  bones  and  muscles  found  in  it 
We  must  take  all  these  into  consideration  before  passing  judgment; 
we  must  note  its  height,  where  it  is  straight,  and  where  curved; 
where  thick,  and  where  thin ;  in  what  direction  it  points,  and  where 
it  is  hollow  and  where  filled  out.  A  word  of  caution  is  here  neces- 
sary; the  inexperienced  observer  is  apt  to  confound  the  acquisitive 
or  commercial  type  with  the  melancholy.  Close  observation  and 
comparison  are  here  required  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  con- 
clusions. 

DISHONEST  TYPE. 

One  modification  of  the  convex  class  of  nose  is  often  observed 
among  the  criminal  classes,  and  upon  the  countenances  of  many  in 
respectable  society  who  are  tricky  and  dishonest,  and  who  practice 
dishonorable  methods  in  business  and  in  other  ways.  This  form  is 
an  abnormal  or  degraded  variety  of  the  commercial  nose,  and  is 
exhibited  by  the  crook  or  curve  upon  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  in  a 
position  other  than  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  noblest  or  highest 
normal  position.  If  the  nose  curve  below  the  sign  for  Veneration 
it  indicates  descending  grades  of  nobility  and  strength,  in  varying 

*Larater'8  Essays,  p.  472 
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Flo.  286.— DISHONEST  NOSE. 
(Lobs  Baook.) 


proportions.  It  is  usually  slight  in  its  curvation  here,  yet  suffi- 
ciently so  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  keen  observer. 

The  nose  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  well  illustiates  this  form,  and 
other  predaceous  habits  reveal 
its  accompanying  characteristics. 
In  this  class  of  people  there  is 
usually  great  breadth  of  the 
nasal  organ,  indicating  their 
visceral  power, — constitutional 
vigor,  as  well  as  large  Acquisi- 
tiveness,— the  dominant  traits 
of  this  race.  The  curve  in 
this  nose  is  very  near  the  tip 
or  point,  and  thus  shows  its 
relatively  ignoble  character.  The 
combination  of  breadth  with  this 
low-placed  cun'e  denotes  a  com- 
bative spirit,  directed,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  gain  by  conquest. 
All  outward  curvations  of  the  nose,  no  matter  upon  wliich  part 
of  the  ridge  they  appear,  indicate  some  form  of  the  aggressive, 
combative,  or  energetic  powers.  Noses  of  this  form  have  their 
attention  directed  more  upon  material  things  than  upon  abstract 
ideas;  hence,  their  curiosity  is  attracted  to  materitd  subjects  and 
to  domestic  matters,  within  the  family  and  social  circle.  This 
class,  like  those  with  the  Jewish  nose,  are  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  love  to  converse  upon  subjects  connected  with  tlie 
cuisine,  etc.;  especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  nose  is  broad  as 
well  as  hooked. 

Those  who  exhibit  the  curve  at  this  point  of  the  nose  are 
quick  and  apt  at  bargains,  and  with  ability  for  "getting  the  best 
of  a  bargain"  tliey  enjoy  shopping,  if  not  in  trade;  and  if 
engaged  in  commerce,  often  overreach  themselves  by  palming  off 
upon  their  customers  inferior  articles  for  a  first-class  price.  This 
class  of  people  should  bear  in  mind  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy ; "  also,  that  a  policy  which  is  an  honest  policy  is  the  best  busi- 
ness principle,  and  the  one  by  which  to  make  the  most.  This 
form  indicates  not  only  trickery  and  dishonesty  in  business,  but  it 
also  imparts  the  same  spirit  to  all  the  acts,  and  is  apt  to  tincture 
the  entire  nature;  at  least,  it  will  influence  much  of  the  conduct  in 
other  directions  than  that  of  trade. 

The  curved  commercial  nose  is  sufficiently  overbearing  and 
overreaching  in  its  manifestations,  and  where  the  nose  is  large  it 
is  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale  ;  but  the  curve  seen  in  the  Imcer  part 
of  the  ridge  does  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  talented  commerpialistp, 
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but  rather  discloses  less  ability  or  a  jtdty  variety  of  the  eommerci&l 
type.  I  have  observed  this  form  in  the  noses  of  sneak- tliieves  and 
other  petty  criminals,  as  well  as  upon  the  noses  of  i*espectable 
people  with  a  taste  for  close  bargains.  It  is  not  necessarily  crimi- 
nal,  yet  in  spirit  it  desires  the  best  and  the  most  for  the  money, 
and  if  cultivated  degenerates  iu  the  best  characters  into  sharp 
practices,  to  say  the  least. 

Many  refined  and  generous  people  possess  some  slight  curva- 
ture at  the  lower  third  of  the  nose.  In  such  it  is  not  an  indication 
of  criminal  intent,  but  uidicatcs  an  aptitude  for  commerce.  Tho 
physiognomist  must  always  take  iuto  account  qitality  and  other 
modifying  influences  in  making  up  the  entirety  of  a  character. 
With  a  coarse  quality,  this  peciiliar  form  of  nose  denotes  a  tricky, 
dishonest  disposition;  but  in  combination  with  a  refined  mind,  the 
tendency  is  to  trade^  and  such  characters  will  be  usually  successful 
in  commercial  transactions. 

SCIENTIFIC  TYPE. 

Almost  all  persons  possessed  of  eminent  scientific  tastes  and 

talents  exhibit  noses  straight  rather  than  convex;  yet,  as  they  an- 
composed  mainly  of  bone  they  must  be  classed  as  positive  in 
character;  hence  I  place  them  in  the  convex  class;  then,  too, 
almost  all  of  this  class  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  convexity, 
ranging  from  large  Executiveness  to  a  subdued  type  of  Veneration, 
and  nearly  all  good  scientists  possess  a  large  share  of  this  element 
in  their  mental  make-up.  Obedience  to  law  is  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  a  scientific  mind;  such  minds  respect  or  venerate  natural 
law,  until,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  Darwin,  it  constitutes  their 
entire  religious  creed  and  worship.  Again,  in  almost  all  scientific 
noses  there  is  found,  in  combination  with  the  slight  convexity  of 
the  bridge,  a  considerable  degree  of  xoidih  at  this  part  and  often 
along  the  entire  length  (the  latter  is  the  form  exhibited  in  all  who 
are  eminent  in  science).  See,  for  example,  the  noses  of  the 
Flerschels,  Francis  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Rudolf 
Virchow,  Robert  Wilhelm  Bunsen,  Paul  Broca,  Professor  Charles 
Thomas  Jackson,  Louis  Pasteur,  and  Schleiden,  and  the  noses  of 
other  renowned  scientists  present  both  width  and  height  at  the 
bridge  and  at  other  parts  of  the  bridge  and  back  of  the  nose. 

The  main  constituent  of  the  scientific  nose  is  bone,  and  diis 
gives  height  and  length,  also  width  at  the  bridge;  while  muscle  or 
cartilage  fills  out  the  sides  and  tip.  The  length  denotes  caution 
and  perspicacity;  width,  comprehensiveness;  the  height  at  the 
bridge,  elevation  or  development.  The  peculiarities  of  the  form, 
of  the  sides  and  tip  will  reveal  the  characteristi«»^Decdyiar  to  eadi 
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individual  subject  tinder  consideration.  All  long,  high,  and  bony 
noses  denote  capacity  for  reflection,  and  if  they  are  broad  as  weU 
as  high,  they  indicate  brecidth  of  perception  as  well  as  logical 
capacity.  The  osseous  element  affords  the  practicality  essential  to 
the  investigation  of  Nature's  laws,  while  it  also  gives  calmness, 
perseverance,  observation,  stability,  and  integHty  to  all  mental 
efforts.  The  last-named  quality  is  most  essential  to  the  characters 
of  those  who  would  seek  to  pierce  the  veil  of  Nature's  secret 
arcana.  Tlxe  keenest  obser\'ation  is  i-equired  in  scientific  and 
mechanical  investigation,  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  of  description. 
The  bony  system  develops  tliis  trait  in  its  highest  degree.  It  is 
therefore  tlie  distinguishing  mark  of  all  good  or  great  scientists 
and  mechanicians. 

Natural  laws  ai«  based  on  justice,  equilibrium  or  balance 
being  the  matliematical  foundation  upon  which  all  Nature  reposes; 
hence,  in  order  to  understand  tlie  laws  of  God  as  shown  through 
the  operations  of  Nature,  Conscientiousness  must  be  paramount, 
and  this  trait  is  evolved  from  a  developed  osseous  system,  made 
perfect  primarily  through  the  perfection  of  the  fluid  system  of  the 
body,  having  tlie  kidneys  for  its  chief  agent  in  the  purifying  and 
constructive  process.  Conscience  has  been  naturallt/  eoolveil,  and 
not  mtpemainrally  imparted.  The  high  moral  character  of  scien- 
tists as  a  class  demonstrates  the  possession  by  them  of  a  large  share 
of  Conscientiousness.  In  their  moral  natures  they  are  exceeded 
by  no  class  whatsoever. 

Where  the  noses  of  scientists  is  observed  to  be  rather  shorter 
and  broader  than  those  who  exhibit  the  longest  type,  they  will  be 
found  to  operate  more-  upon  the  art  side  of  science,  rather  than 
upon  the  more  material  phases;  they  will  incline  to  experiment; 
as,  for  example,  they  may  be  expert  in  microscopy,  photography, 
in  experiments  with  light  and  heat,  with  chromatics,  in  operative 
surgery,  in  practical  cheraistr>',  etc.  In  the  latter  class,  the  nose 
of  James  Prescott  Joule  is  an  excellent  illustration.  Bunsen's 
nose  is  on  this  order,  as  also  that  of  John  Wesley  Powell. 

The  noses  of  many  eminent  surgeons  are  relatively  short,  and 
broad  at  the  end,  proving  that  muscle  is  one  of  the  dominant 
tissues;  also,  that  Constructiveness,  Mental  Imitation,  and  Anal- 
ysis are  large.  See,  for  example,  the  noses  of  John  Hunter  and 
Bldward  Jenner,  celebrated  surgeons;  the  latter  was  the  first  to 
apply  inoculation  as  a  preventive  for  the  small-pox ;  the  former 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  "life  of  the  blood"  and  other  very  im- 
portant natural  laws.  In  his  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
now  owned  by  the  English  government,  he  made  more  than  ten 
thousand  anatomical  and  pliysiological  preparations,  and  ^^5^^ 
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the  finest  anatomical  museum  ever  collected  and  arranged  by  ooe 
individual.  To  give  the  reader  a  sliglit  idea  of  his  method  of 
illustrating  the  functions  of  the  human  economy,  I  extract  the 
following  from  a  description  of  his  labors.  His  biogra]^ 
remarks : — 

Dr.  Hunter  found  it  impossible  to  explain  the  functions  of  life  by  tbe 
investigation  of  human  anatomy  unaided  by  comparison  with  tbe  simpkr 
organization  of  brutes,  and  therefore  he  undertook  the  am.izing  labor  of 
examining  and  preparing  the  simplest  animals,  gradually  advancing  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  until  by  the  process  of  synthesis  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  was  demonstrated  and  explained.  Let  us  take  one  'small 
compartment  in  order  to  understand  the  elfect  of  this  method.  Suppose  it 
is  wished  to  learn  the  importance  of  the  stomach  in  the  animal  economy. 
The  first  object  presented  to  us  is  a  hydatid, an  animal,  as  it  were,  allstoni- 
neh,  being  a  simple  sac,  with  an  exterior  absorbing  surface.  Then  we  have 
the  polypus,  witli  a  stomach  opening  by  one  orifice  and  with  no  sui>erad<led 
organ.  Next  in  order  is  tlie  leech,  in  which  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
plexity of  structure.  It  possesses  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  has  brun, 
nerves,  and  muscles,  but  as  yet  the  stomach  is  simple.  Then  we  advance  to 
creatures  in  which  the  stomach  is  complex.  We  find  the  simple,  mem- 
branous digesting  stomach ;  then  the  stomach  with  a  crop  attached  to  maea- 
ate  and  prepare  the  food  for  digestion ;  then  a  ruminating  stomach  with  a 
succession  of  cavities,  and  with  the  gizzard  in  some  animals  for  grinding  the 
food  and  performing  the  office  of  teeth ;  and,  finally, all  the  appended  orgran? 
necessary  in  the  various  classes  of  animals,  until  we  find  that  all  thecbyl» 
poietic  viscera  group  around  this,  as  performing  the  primary  and  essentiai 
office  of  assimilating  new  matter  to  the  animal  body.* 

I  have  inserted  the  above  slight  extract  to  show  the  reader 
that  patience,  perseverance,  and  order  are  ever  the  attributes  of 
those  who  bless  the  world  by  their  observations  of  Nature's  opera- 
tions ;  also  to  demonstrate  that  the  syntlietic  methods  pursued  by 
me  in  tracing  physiognomic  features  are  Mentical  with  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  eminent  scientists  in  other  departments  of 
science.  The  analytical  and  synthetic  methods  combined  give  us 
the  ancient  and  modem  ways  of  approaching  the  investigation  of 
all  natural  objects,  and  it  is  this  combination  of  methods  which  has 
given  such  an  impetus  to  modern  investigation.  Reasoning  from 
a  whole  to  the  constituent  parts,  and  from  the  sepamte  parts  to  the 
whole,  affords  us  a  central  and  circumferential  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  theory,  or  object.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  grand  example  of 
one  talented  in  both  these  faculties,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  which  most 
to  admire,  his  analytic  or  his  synthetic  modes  of  inquiry. 


There  are  two  general  and  distinct  classes  of  mechanicians, 
one  of  which  is  noted  for  the  dominance  of  the  muscular  s}stem, 
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and  the  other  for  the  supremacy  of  the  osseous  system.  The. 
latter  class  exhibits  a  capacity  for  angular  mechanism  rather  than 
for  the  roimd.  Carpenters  come  under  the  head  of  angular 
mechanics,  inasmuch  as  they  deal  with  plane  surfaces  and  angular 
forms;  while  watchmakers  and  wlieelwrights  belong  to  the  mus- 
cular-constructive class,  and  are  best  adapted  to  the  running  of 
machinei-y,  and  will  show  themselves  more  skillful  in  this  direction 
than  in  the  former.  The  most  skillful  piano-players  and  sewing- 
machine  operators  belong  to  the  muscular  class.  It  is  true  that 
tiie  bony  class  of  mechanics  make  use  of  circular  forms  and  of  the 
spherical  principle  in  their  various  works;  yet  these  are  not  the 
dominant  or  reigning  principles.  The  muscular  classes  also  use 
the  angular  principle  of  form;  yet  the  circular  is  the  regnant 
principle  in  their  works.  The  bodies  and  noses  of  these  two 
classes  present  two  distinct  types  of  formation  in  harmony  with 
the  forms  which  they  are  most  skillftil  in  using  and  creating. 

The  angular  mechanic  is 
conspicuous  by  a  long,  high,  and 
bony  nose;  in  some  subjects  it  is 
convex  and  well  filled  out  at  the 
sides,  with  squareness  of  all  the 
bones,  and  an  angular  rather  than 
a  rounded  body.    The  joints  of 
the  hands,  fingers,  and  limbs  are 
large  and  considered  "homely" 
by  those  who  do  not  know  tlie 
beauty  and  significance  of  the         no.  2ffr.-MECHANiCAL  nose. 
square  and  angle.    In  some  me- 
chanics the  nose  is  relatively  short,  thick,  and  broad,  yet  with  large 
bones;  in  others  longer,  yet  wide  and  thick  through,  just  above 
the  opening  of  the  nostrils.    Professor  Morse,  the  electrician,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  this  sort  of  nose. 

I  recently  saw  in  a  fashion  article  a  recipe  for  making  a  stiff, 
bony  wrist  over  into  a  round,  ])lump,  flexible  one!  This  would 
be,  if  successful,  a  greater  miracle  than  was  over  wrought  hy  saint 
jr  prophet.  Those  who  recognize  but  one  form  of  beauty,  viz., 
the  curvilinear  form,  need  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  sig- 
nification of  forms  in  Nature,  and  thus  broaden  their  capacity  for 
^njoj-ing  those  shapes  that  illustrate  the  most  substantial,  the  most 
[leroic  and  moral  character. 

ABNORMAL  TYPE. 

Many  human  beings  come  into  the  world  freighted  with  the 
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records  tliese  lapses  from  normal  habits  as  surely  as  it  registers  the 
hygienic  conditions  which  have  resulted  iu  normal  form  of  this 
member. 

Noses  disproportionately  short  announce  a  lack  of  bone,  hence 
of  caution  and  foi-esight  in  the  subject  exhibiting  tliis  form.  This 
mental  defect  will  inevitably  lead  to  ill  luck  in  all  enterprises,  as 
well  as  to  ill  licaltli  through  lack  of  the  care-taking  propensity. 
We  can,  therefore,  class  this  among  the  unhealthful  or  abnormal 
types. 

A  nose  very  high  and  extremely  thin  in  combination  is  another 
abnormal  form,  and  reveals  consumptive  tendencies,  with  but  feeble 
longevous  powei-s.  Great  weakness  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  found 
associated  with  those  noses  that  are  greatly  depressed  at  the  fientre, 
as  well  as  a  lack  of  veneration  of  the  self-controlling,  self-respect- 
ing, law-abiding  element. 

Very  sharj>pointcd  noses  are  deficient  in  that  general  or  lai^ 
development  of  character  and  of  physique  which  indicates  capacity 

for  long  life,  or  a  life  that  is  rich  in  iis 
fnlbiess.  It  is  not  so  much  length  of 
days  that  is  to  be  considered  desirable  as 
is  the  qualify  of  fullness  of  existence 
while  on  earth. 

The  gimlet-shaped  nose  ever  an- 
nounces a  small  degree  of  those  ornate 
faculties  which  assist  in  rendering  the 
^Q-  2^  mind  creative,  imaerinative,  artistic,  and 

ABNORMAL  NOSE.  ..  ,  ^  1.1.  j  * 

(Nativb  taskakian  womah.)    analytic;  and  these  traits  are  the  product 

in  a.  race  of  a  higher  evolutionary  grade 
than  is  possessed  by  those  with  sharp-pointed  or  impoverished 
noses.  Examine  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish,  those  who 
are  the  offspring  of  centuries  of  deprivation  of  physical  comforts 
and  social  advantages,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  striking  types 
of  this  class  of  pointed  noses.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  feces  of  indi- 
viduals of  all  races,  and  in  them  denotes  poor  physical  conditions 
of  their  ancestors.  A  good  nose  is  not  the  product  of  one  gen- 
eration alone;  neither  does  a  poor  one  come  into  existence  sud- 
denly. It  can  be  traced  back  to  some  poor-nosed  ancestor,  or  is 
the  result  of  cumulative  deprivation,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
feeble-minded  subject,  it  proceeds  from  unusual  modifications  of 
the  laws  of  form  during  prenatal  existence. 

Noses  abnormally  long  indicate  too  great  a  degree  of  Cautious- 
ness, and  this  gives  a  suspicious  turn  to  the  mind,  and  thus  en- 
genders disordered  or  morbid  ideas,  which  may  result  in  alienating 
friends,  or  in  melancholy  brooding,  in  insanity  or  suicide. 
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A  nose  very  crooked  or  curved  on  the  back,  below  the  normal 
position  tor  the  curve,  betokens  avaricious  or  dishonest  propen- 
sities. It  is,  in  short,  a  caricature  of  strength,  and  as  the  curve  is 
misplaced  it  argues  a  condition  not  normal. 

The  nose  which  is  disproportionately  high  at  the  bridge  will 
exhibit  a  despotic  nature,  unless  there  are  modifying  signs  else- 
where— such,  for  example,  as  well-balanced  Benevolence,  laxge 
Keason,  or  Love  of  Young,  or  Conjugality,  or  Practicahty. 

Where  the  nose  is  high  and  bioad  between  the  eyes,  and  joins 
the  forehead  without  any  degree  of  incurvation,  it  denotes  a  char- 
acter stupidly  willful.  If  it  join  the  Ibrehead  without  a  gentle 
undulation,  and  then  suddenly  project,  it  is  evidence  of  a  sus- 
picious as  well  as  of  a  willful  disposition. 

li'  the  nose  be  abnormally  short  and  thick,  with  a  poor  quality 
of  texture,  it  is  evidence  of  a  stupid  or  brutal  character. 

Where  the  nostrils  are  wide  and  appear  as  if  facing  the 
observer,  it  is  proof  of  low  animal  passions.    This  is  one  of 


the  most  striking  characteristics  of  many  animals.  It  is  found 
in  all  simian  faces,  as  well  as  among  the  carnivorous  classes  and 
the  more  peaceable  domestic  beasts.  The  ape  tribes  disclose  this 
peculiarity  in  what  may  be  termed  its  most  malicious  form,  the 
lostril  being  at  almost  right  angles  to  the  eyes,  and  this  form, 
(vlien  observed  in  the  human  face,  indicates  spite,  malice,  revenge, 
>r  vindictiveness,  in  various  degrees  and  in  diverse  manifestations. 

Nostrils  exceedingly  nanow  announce  poor  circulatoiy  and 
■espiratory  powers,  with  a  decided  tendency  to  consumption  and 
it  tie  ambition. 

Nostrils  that  are  stiff  and  wanting  in  flexibility  denote  absence 
if  sensitiveness  or  delicacy  of  sensation. 

Very  broad  and  flat  nostrils  indicate  abnormal  secretiveness, 
s  in  the  negro  and  other  undeveloped  races.    This  appearance  is 


Fio.  2S9. 
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an  aiiiiuiil  peculiarity,  and  must  be  classed  among  the  signs  for 
conn>aiatively  undeveloixjd  minds. 

In  concluding  the  foregoing  analysis  and  description  of  the 
nose,  it  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  to  speak  of  those  accidental  ap- 
pearances of  this  feature  wliich  often  lead  the  physiognomist  into 
error.  A  highly-observant  physiognomist  should  be  able  to  at  once 
know  if  a  peculiarity  of  this  member  were  congenital  or  accidental, 
but,  lest  a  wrong  verdict  of  character  should  be  rendered,  the  ques- 
tion should  be  put  to  the  subject  as  to  whether  accident  has  im- 
parted an  unnatural  form  to  the  nose.  Many  noses  are  one-sided; 
others  depressed  at  the  bridge  by  a  blow ;  others  by  accident  be- 
come straightened  at  the  bridge,  which  were  originally  convex; 
others  are  swollen  by  catarrh  or  other  disorders,  or  by  bad  habits 
of  eating  and  drinking;  others  present  thickened  walls  and  a 
large,  thick,  coarse  point,  which  is  a  scrofulous  indication,  and 
does  not  denote  Ideality  or  Sublimity.  The  quahty  as  well  as 
form  should  be  remarked,  for  fiiieness  of  the  texture  of  the  skin  is 
the  sign  of  fineness  of  oTganization,  and  is  seldom  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  scrofidous  diathesis. 

All  these  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account  in  read- 
ing the  physiognomy.  Certain  disorders  destroy  the  osseous  tissue 
of  the  nose;  others  affect  the  cartilage.  Catarrh  and  syphilis 
both  leave  traces  of  their  ravages  upon  this  member,  while  polypus 
and  inflammation  change  the  color,  size,  and  texture.  AU  these 
circumstiinces  must  be  had  in  consideration.  When  the  nose  is 
so  far  destroyed  as  to  prevent  our  gaining  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
mentality  of  the  subject,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  forehead, 
head,  and  shape  of  the  hand,  the  fingers,  and  other  portions  of 
the  organism,  for  all  are  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
serve  to  enlighten  the  truly  accurate  observer. 


In  order  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  eye  as  an 
indicator  of  character,  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  its  mechani- 
cal construction,  as  well  as  of  its  evolution,  is  essential.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  work,  limited  as  it  is  to  the  more  external  aspects 
of  character,  to  give  extended  descriptions  of  the  physiology  and 
evolution  of  all  the  features ;  yet  some  accurate  account  must  be 
had  from  competent  authority  in  order  not  only  to  enlighten  the 
reader,  but  also  to  sustain  my  own  theoxies. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  the  outer  skin-covering  of  the  body  is 
the  most  primitive  of  the  mentiil  organs;  it  is  in  the  human  being 
the  most  diffused  and  extensive,  and  gives  us  our  i$leas  of  keat  oi 
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cold,  of  solid  or  liquid,  of  pressure  or  of  resistance;  in  short,  of 
t)ie  qualities  of  things  independent  of  that  knowledge  of  tliem 
which  sight  brings  to  us. 

The  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  tongue  are  the  most  sensitive 
portions  of  this  sense-organ.  The  outer  skin  is  the  most  primitive 
of  the  mental  organs,  and  evolution  teaches  how  the  eyes  are 
evolved  from  this  tissue.  The  course  of  their  evolution  has  been 
followed  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  other  instrumentalities 
by  many  eminent  observers,  in  the  human  as  well  as  in  animal 
embryos. 

As  it  would  take  too  much  space  were  I  to  go  into  the  detail 
of  their  observations,  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  contcnf  myself 
with  quoting  the  result  or  summing  up  of  the  description  by 
Professor  Haeckel  of  this  process.    He  observes: — 

The  most  important  fact  in  this  remarkable  process  of  eye-develop- 
ment is  the  circumstance  that  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina,  and  the  pigment- 
membrane  originate  from  a  part  of  the  brain,  from  a  protuberance  of  the 
twixt-brain,  while  tbe'cryBtalline  lens,  the  most  important  refracting  medium, 
develops  from  the  outer  skin  (epidermis).  From  the  outer  skin — the  horny 
Inmino — origiiiBtes  also  the  delicate  connecting  membrane  (conjunctiva), 
which  afterward  envelops  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyeball ;  tlie  tear-glands 
proceed  as  branched  processes  from  the  conjunctiva;  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  eye.  originate  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer;  the  vitreous  body,  and  the 
vascular  lens-capsule,  from  the  leatiier  plate,  the  choroid  coat  with  the  iris, 
and  the  protective  membrane  (sclerotica)  with  the  horn}'  membi-ane  (cornea) 
from  the  head-plates.  The  outer  protective  organs  for  the  eye,  the  eyelids, 
are  merely  simple  folds  of  skin,  which  in  the  human  embryo  appear  in  the 
third  month.  In  the  fourth  month  the  upper  lid  adheres  to  the  lower,  and 
the  eye  then  remains  covered  by  them  till  birth.  The  two  eyelids  usually 
again  separate  shortly  before  birth,  but  sometimes  not  till  after.  Onr  skulled 
ancestors  had,  in  addition  to  this,  a  third  eyelid,  the  nictitating  membrane, 
which  was  drawn  over  the  eye  from  the  inner  corner.  Many  primitive  fishes 
(Selachii)  and  Amnion  animals  yet  retain  tins.  In  apes  and  man  it  has 
atrophied,  and  onl}'  a  small  remnant  of  it  exists  in  tlie  inner  comer  of  the 
eye,  as  the^crescent-shapedfold,"  as  a  useless  "  rudimentary  organ."* 

The  student  of  evolution  will  call  to  mind  that  the  entire 
brain  was  originally  evolved  from  the  outer  skin,  hence,  in  its 
most  exact  and  vigorous  sense,  all  parts  of  the  eye  have  been 
derived  from  this  tissue,  and  in  this  circumstance  we  find  one  of 
the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  intimate  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  brightness  of  the  eye.  It 
will  be  found  upon  examination  that  these  two  conditions  are 
always  in  exact  relationship  or  agreement  with  each  other.  The 
physiognomist  feels  entirely  safe  when  by  putting  together  these  two 
circumstances  he  deduces  therefrom  the  quality  or  menial  grade  of 
the  subject. 

*The  Evolution  of  Man,  Enut  Haeckel,  voL  U,  p.  S6Bl 
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And  it  is  this  knowledge  that  gives  me  confidence  in  asserting 
that  fineness  and  clearness  of  the  skin,  biightness  of  the  eye,  and 
fineness  of  the  hair  are  proofs  of  a  higher  grade  of  mentality 
than  coarse,  thick  skin,  coarse  hair,  and  dull  eyes.  It  is  a  long 
road  over  which  tlie  true  physiognomist  must  travel  to  find  hu 
proofs.  Demonstration  is  what  is  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
no  true  physiognomist  should  be  satisfied  with  unsupported  evi- 
dence or  mere  assertion;  besides,  the  interest  of  any  feature  is 
greatly  enhanced  if  we  can  trace  its  history^  for  this  opens  our 
minds  to  much  that  is  not  apparent  upon  a  surface  presentation. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  any  oi^n  or  feature  is 
wonderfully  instructive,  and  enriches  the  mind  with  facts,  which 
are  far  more  satisfying  than  the  fanciful  theories  of  Creation,  which 
have  entertained  the  credulous  in  past  ages. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of 
things,  is  by  the  use  of  our  natural  senses!  The  more  perfect 
they  are,  the  more  exact  will  be  our  knowledge  of  phenomena,  and 
the  more  perfectly  constructed  the  eye,  both  in  its  mechanism  and 
chemical  organization,  the  more  accurate  will  be  our  knowledge 
of  those  objects  which  sight  brings  to  our  observation. 

The  perfect  mechanical  construction  of  the  eye  is  rather  rare, 
as  I  am  informed  by  an  eminent  oculist.  The  imperfections  of 
eyesight  are  probably  as  common  as  are  the  imperfections  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  hearing,  and  scent.  These  all  vary  from  a  normal 
degree  to  tlie  most  feeble  grade.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  perfect  articulation,  accurate  hearing,  and  keen  scent,  are 
rather  rare  than  otherwise ;  this  fact  is  known  to  all  physicians. 
Some  of  these  deficiencies  are  due  to  abnormal  chemical  action, 
whereby  the  fluids  of  the  eye  or  the  tissues  are  not  perfectly  devel- 
oped, or  through  malformation  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  or  by 
their  defective  mechanical  construction  and  action,  making  the  eye 
either  too  long  or  too  short  sighted,  or  too  oblique,  as  in  strabismus, 
or  "cross-eyes,"  as  it  is  commoiily  termed.  Again,  the  coloring 
pigment  may  be  lacking  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  color- 
sense  very  weak,  and  aUo  to  so  enfeeble  the  vision  as  to  cause  very 
defective  or  confused  ideas  of  objects  under  observation.  It  will 
be  observed  by  the  last  remark  tliat  deficiency  of  color  in  the  eye 
is  a  direct  impediment  to  true  sight.  Albinos  illustrate  tliis  defect, 
as  they  are  noted  for  their  feeble  eyesight,  as  well  as  for  weakness 
of  all  their  senses.  The  same  feebleness  of  sensation  is  apparent 
in  the  sense-organs  of  others,  where  the  color  pigment  is  lacking. 
The  nasal  and  auditoiy  ganglia  require  coloring  pigment,  and  if 
tliis  be  absent  the  senses  of  scent  and  of  hearing  are  relatively 
weak.    Or  if  there  be  a  general  absence  of  color,  and  the  covor 
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plexion  be  pallid,  all  of  tlie  tissues  are  abnormally  feeble,  with  a 
tendency  to  scrofula  or  consumption,  and  the  color-sense  is  also 
wanting.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  have  perfect  vision 
very  many  things  are  required,  and  this  will  explain  why  there  are 
so  few  comparatively  perfectly  constructed  eyes. 

The  two  principal  functions  of  the  eye  are  sight  and  motion. 

The  eye,  like  all  the  features  of  the  face,  is  both  a  physical 
and  a  mental  organ  and  feature. 

It  is  a  current  belief  (along  with  many  other  physiognomical 
heresies)  that  the  eye  expresses  tnore  of  the  mental  powers  than 
any  rther  facial  feature.  I  do  not  so  regard  it,  for  the  reason  that, 
when  the  eyes  are  closed,  very  thorough  knowledge  of  mental 
characteristics  can  be  had  from  inspection  of  the  nose  alone. 

But  this  amount  of  knowledge  cannot  be  gained  by  observa- 
tion of  the  eyes  solely;  this  is  a  test  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  features  as  significators  of  mental  character.  That  the  eye  is 
a  more  impressive  feature  than  any  other  I  will  concede.  The 
brightness  and  intelligence  exhibited  by  this  feature  immediately 
arrest  one*s  attention,  and  give  brilliancy  and  an  appearance  of 
iictive  life  to  the  countenance,  without  which  it  would  resemble  a 
lifeless  statue  more  nearly. 

Dr.  Cross  concurs  with  me  in  this  view,  for  he  observes  thus: — 

Were  we  at  this  moment  to  see  a  face  for  the  first  time,  our  attention 
would  be  arrested  by  the  eye — a  tbing  so  brilliaDt  in  the  midst  of  dullness, 
as  if  it  were  a  little  fire,  or  a  window  opening  into  a  luminous  apartment. 
But  although  the  eye  from  its  superiority,  in  situation,  in  structui'e,  and  in 
function,  is  a  more  engt^ng  and  a  more  expressive  feature  than  the  nose, 
yet  the  nose  from  being  more  central,  and  from  being  connected  with  the 
^reat  vital  organs,  is  a  more  radical  feature.* 

The  eye  is  the  facial  register  of  the  muscular  system  of  the 
entire  body,  and  its  motions  are  due  to  tlie  development  of  that 
system. 

It  is  the  movement  as  well  as  the  brightness  of  the  eyeball 
that  makes  it  so  attractive;  not  the  fixed  gaze,  for  the  eyes  express 
all  emotions  in  turn.  Although  the  eye  in  a  state  of  repose  gives 
us  the  general  tone  of  the  mentality,  as  well  as  the  temper  and 
morality,  it  does  not  reveal  to  us  either  the  power  or  direction  of 
the  intellect;  the  nose  alone  is  competent  to  disclose  all  these.  The- 
eye  expresses  the  emotions  rather  than  the  purely  intellectual 
]>roccsses,  for  movement  is  better  adapted  to  foeUng  than  to  thought. 
It  is  this  great  capacity  for  motion  which  leads  me  to  regard  the 
eye  as  more  indicative  of  the  emotional,  nature  tlian  of  the  intel- 
lectual natiure. 

*  An  Attempt  to  BatoMlah  PbTsiognomr  on  Scientific  Prlnciplea,  Jobn  Cr<»B,  HJ>:,  p.9ff^I^ 
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Tlie  eyes  and  ears  have  arisen  out  of  the  original  nervous 
system,  as  evolution  teaches  us;  hence  they  wci-e  not  intended  t«  | 
supersede  the  functions  of  sensation  or  tactile  power,  but  to  im\4 
them.    One  proof  of  this  is  had  in  tlie  experiment  of  endeavoring  i 
to  ascertain  tlie  qualities  of  articles  by  touch.    Tt  will  surprise  ' 
those  who  have  never  made  tliis  test  to  find  how  little  the  function 
of  sight  is  essential  to  knowledge  in  this  direction.   Now,  although 
qualities  may  be  detected  by  touch  alone,  yet  we  can  gain  no  I 
adequate  idea  of  form  and  color  except  by  siglit,  and  as  these 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  objects,  so  sight  is  most  essential  to  , 
those  who  would  become  actively  useful.    The  eye  is  a  mixture  of  I 
animal  and  mental  powers:  animal  by  reason  of  the  preponderance 
of  its  muscular  construction  (eleven  muscles  being  found  within 
its  orbit) ;  mental  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  optic  nerve—  | 
a  nerve  derived  from  the  second  pair  of  the  cmnial  nerves,  which 
are  nerves  of  sense.    This  nerve  mmifies  upon  the  retina,  and 
according  as  it  is  finely  organized  will  be  the  power  for  acute  vmm. 
Accuracy  of  vision  depends  upon  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  muscles,  the  humors  and  the  lenses,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
the  coloring  pigment  in  the  choroid  coat. 

The  most  primitive  and  most  diffused  mental  organ  is  the 
outer  skin-covering  of  the  body,  and  evolution  shows  us  that  the 
eyes  were  evolved  from  this  source,  and,  as  the  power  of  sensation 
of  feeling  is  the  most  extensive  and  important,  it  follows  that 
deprivation  of  surface-sensation  (as  m  ^mralysis,  or  by  bums)  is 
more  destnictive  to  mental  activity  and  force  than  depriration  of 
eyesight;  thus  proving  that  original  or  primitive  functions  cannnl 
be  dispensed  with  so  easily  as  the  later  additions  to  our  bodily 
equipment,  althongli  they  may  stand  more  abuse,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  stomach,  whicli  is,  I  believe,  the  most  abused  of  all  out 
organs,  as  it  is  tlie  inost  primitive  of  all  the  viscera. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense,  poetic  and  otherwise,  has  been  written 
about  the  eye ;  some  describing  it  as  the  "  mirror  of  the  soul,"  etc 
Now,  the  eye,  like  the  brain,  is  simply  a  physical  organ  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  nerves,  muscidar  fibres,  and  certain  liquids,  all 
purely  physical  substances;  as  well  call  the  chin  or  the  nose 
expounders  of  the  soul;  they  all  reveal  mental  or  moral  character-  , 
istics  and  proclivities,  or  the  lack  of  them.    I  do  not  object  to  j 
poets  idealizing  any  portion  of  the  face  or  body,  but  when  it  tends 
to  superstition  I  olyect.    The  ancient  writers  and  many  modem 
European  writers  use  the  word  soul  synonymously  with  the  word 
mind ;  science  gives  a  more  accurate  meaning  and  teaches  that 
mind  is  a  physical  organ.    Whatever  the  soul  may  be  I  know  not,  ' 
but  it  is  not  best  to  confound  soul  and  mind  by  using  one  word  to 
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describe  both.  Mind,  I  opine  to  be  the  entire  material  intelligence 
of  the  htiman  being. 

Soul,  I  cannot  describe,  hence  I  confine  myself  to  what  I 
understand.  At  any  rate  I  gain  no  idea  of  one's  "soul"  from  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  but  I  do  learn  much  of  man's  emotional 
nature, — ^!iis  moral  or  immoral  status,  as  well  as  his  linguistic 
powers  and  general  capacity  for  motion, — hence  his  aptitude  for 
art;  also  his  general  tone  or  mental  force  by  the  color  and  bright- 
ness of  the  eye,  but  not  the  entire  direction,  of  that  force ;  the  nose 
and  forehead  alone  show  these. 

Tlie  relation  of  the  eye  to  the  muscular  system  must  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  in  order  to  discern  why  and  how  this 
feature  is  the  facial  sign  of  the  muscular  system,  of  motion  and  of 
the  emotions,  viz.,  of  love,  hate,  truthfulness  or  untruthfulness, 
sentiment  or  sensuality,  and,  also,  of  artistic  capacities.  For  this 
purpose  we  can  find  no  better  evidence  than  that  which  Nature 
has  furnished  in  so  many  "ready-made  experiments"  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  This  proof  is  had  by  observing  the  eyes  and  bodies 
of  all  those  animals  that  depend  mainly  upon  their  muscles  for 
their  activity. 

The  eyes  of  the  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  springbok,  gazelle, 
goat,  ibex,  elk,  chamois,  hare,  and  rabbit,  all  indicate  by  their  size 
and  conlbrmation  that  the  muscular  is  their  predominating  system. 
It  ako  exhibits  their  capacity  for  continuous  and  rapid  motion. 
The  size  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  habitats  of  these 
animals,  prove  that  they  are  intended  to  scan  distances  and  wide 
expanses,  and  that  they  are  not  suited  to  the  perception  of  the 
minute  in  Nature.  Small-eyed  animals  exhibit  faculties  just  the 
reverse  of  large-eyed  ones,  and  depend  more  upon  the  knowledge 
of  things  near  them  and  those  that  require  more  exact  vision. 
These  animals  are  slower  in  their  motions,  possessing  more  bone 
and  adipose  tissue  than  muscle  according  to  their  size.  The 
elephant,  tapir,  rhinoceros,  grizzly  bear,  walrus,  and  elephant-seal 
are  examples  of  this  combination.  The  small  eye  of  the  elephant 
is  so  easily  brought  to  a  focus  that  he  can  pick  up  a  needle  with 
his  prohoscis.  The  nature  and  habits  of  all  these  creatures 
demand  that  they  shall  take  cognizance  of  small  objects,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  supply  of  food  as  for  protection,  their 
motions  being  so  slow  that  accurate  and  instant  vision  is  essential 
to  their  safety. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  animals  possessing  large,  full 
eyes  bear  a  sti-ong  resemblance  to  human  beings  who  have  similar 
features.  They  are  more  emotional  than  the  small-eyed  creatures, 
more  affectionate,  and  more  active;  they  receive  sensations  more 
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vividly,  and  lose  them  almost  as  readily  as  they  receive  thetn. 
One  class  of  animals  in  which  the  muscular  system  predominates 
exhibits  considerable  mechanical,  and  even  artistic,  skill.  The  I 
mole's  burrow  and  the  beaver's  dam  are  manifestations  of  one  form 
of  muscular  ability.  In  man,  all  the  varied  architectural  and 
building  powers  depend  mainly  upon  the  muscular  and  osseous 
systems  combined. 

In  endeavoring  to  discern  the  meaning  of  an  eye  there  are 
nine  things  at  least  to  be  observed:  First,  the  form;  second,  the 
size;  third,  the  color;  fonrth,  the  degree  of  brightness;  fifth,  tlie 
shape  of  the  commissure  or  fleshy  opening  caused  by  the  parting 
of  the  upper  and  under  lids;  sixth,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
folds,  wrinkles,  and  brows,  and  proximity  to  the  nose ;  seventh, 
the  angle  of  inclination,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  rests  in 
its  socket — its  inclination  forward  or  backward,  and  its  position  in 
regard  to  the  surrounding  parts;  eighth,  its  relative  position  to 
the  central  line  of  the  perpendicular;  and  ninth,  its  general 
expression.  I 

There  are  many  expressions  of  the  eye  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  any  way,  apart  from  the  living  subject;  just  as  there  are  i 
many  indescribable  traits  in  persons  that  cannot  be  illustrated  ! 
by  brush,  chisel,  or  pen.    The  personal  atmosphere  or  magnetism 
is  one  of  the  things  that  cannot  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
words  or  pictured  representations. 

The  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  the  ancient  orators — 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  for  example — must  have  produced  the 
most  exalted  and  sublime  effect  upon  their  hearers;  yet  in  reading 
tlieir  noble  and  lofty  sentiments,  all  this  is  lost.  Just  so  with  the 
human  eye.  Many  of  its  expressions  cannot  be  reproduced.  The 
various  colors  are  most  difficult  to  delineate  on  canvas.  The 
best  study  of  the  eye  must  be  made  in  the  living  subject.  StiU 
there  are  many  expressions  observed  that  can  be  described  and  ; 
their  meaning  understood  to  a  certainty.  ! 

The  eye  being  more  particularly  the  indicator  of  the  emotions, 
it  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  reveal  the  linguistic  powers,  as 
well  as  tlie  passions,  such  as  love,  affection,  hatred,  jealousy,  sus- 
picion, anger,  truthfulness  and  untruthfulness,  sexual  morality  and 
immoredity,  and  this  it  does  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure. 
In  order  to  understand  this  feature  and  to  be  able  to  translate  its 
conditions  into  character  we  must  apply  the  laws  of  Form  as  set 
forth  in  the  basic  laws  of  Form. 

The  consideration  of  the  forms  of  the  eye  will  now  be  taken 
up;  this  will  be  followed  by  the  other  qualities  involved  in  Ae 
physiognomic  signification  of  this  feature,  j 
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THE  FORMS  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  true  sphere  occurs  but  once  in  the  human  organism,  and 
this  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  eyeball.  The  true  circle  is  found 
but  once  in  the  human  face,  and  that  is  found  in  tlie  retina  of  the 
eye — that  particular  portion  of  the  eye  which  brings  into  the  mind 
a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  colors  prevailing  througliout  Nature's 
vast  domain.  The  form  of  the  eye  is  globular,  and  epitomizes  the 
world.  Within  the  orbit  of  the  eye  and  its  surrounding  parts  and 
accessory  appendages,  we  shall  find  all  of  the  prime  factors  of  Form, 
viz.,  the  globe  or  sphere  in  the  eye-ball,  the  jmnt  in  the  "blind 
■spot "  where  the  optic  nerve  makes  its  appearance  in  the  retina, 
the  line  in  the  ciliary  processes — numerous  radiated  fibres  which 
assist  the  iris  in  dilating  and  contracting. 

The  angle  is  well  represented  by  the  two  angles  at  the  outer 
and  inner  comers  of  the  commissure  of  the  eye,  the  cum  by  the 


FlO.241.— THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 
1,  saperlur  oblique ;  2,  inferior  oblique ;  3,  4,  5,  recti  moscles. 

sections  of  the  eyeball,  and  also  by  the  curving  of  the  lids;  hence, 
we  find  in  this  feature  all  the  essential  elements  of  Fonn.  The 
eye  is  thus  shown  to  sum  up  and  resume  all  basic  principles  of 
Form,  the  only  feature  which  contains  them  all  in  so  complete  a 
manner. 

The  patient  student  of  physiognomical  science  will  be  able, 
by  appljing  the  basic  principles  of  Form  (as  described  in  this 
work),  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  every  part  of  each  eye  under 
observation,  and  thus  learn  their  true  significance. 

The  outline  of  the  eyeball  is  globular;  this  form  is  necessary 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  number  and  variety  of  movements  essential 
to  sight.  The  sense  of  sight,  like  tliat  of  hearing,  is  dependent 
upon  circular  or  curved  movements  and  circular  mechanism.  The 
rays  of  light  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  ether,  which  are  wavy 
or  curvilinear  in  tlicir  form ;  so,  also,  the  sound  waves  that  impinge 
upon  the  ear  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  infinitesimal  size. 
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The  eye,  both  internally  and  externally,  is  round,  and  the  mechani- 
cal api>endages  down  to  the  most  minute  cell  of  the  watery  humora 
of  the  lenses,  of  the  coloring  pigment  and  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
all  exhibit  circuloid  formation. 

Tlie  optic  nerve,  like  all  nerve-tissue,  is  endowed  with  elasticity, 
and  the  infinitesimal  tremore  that  mark  its  activity  are  wave-like, 
and  thus  are  able  to  communicate  to  the  brain  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  the  stimulus  received  by  tlie  eye  at  sight  of  any  object  that 
falls  upon  the  retina;  here,  again,  we  find  that  motion  is  the  main 
cause  of  intelligence.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  motion 
primarily  is  tlie  source  of  all  the  knowledge  which  comes  into  the 
mind  through  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  and,  also,  that 
circular  form  and  curvilinear  motions  are  best  adapted  to  free 
movements;  Ihmh^c  are  the  bases  of  spontaneity  of  motion  as  in 
artistic  works, — Music  and  Language,  for  example.  This  idea 
leads  up  to  another,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  eyes  of  the  artistic 
classes  are  larger  than  tliose  of  all  other  classes;  also,  that  the 
most  active  persons  and  animals  possess  the  largest  eyes.  Upon 
further  examination  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  these  classes  the 
muscular  is  the  dominant  or  one  of  the  dominant  systems,  and  thus 
we  are  confronted  with  the  logic  that,  as  activity,  spontaneity, 
and  continuity  of  motion  are  attributes  of  the  muscular  system, 
so  Language,  being  a  mode  of  motion,  it  follows  that  the  eye  is  the 
facial  sign,  both  of  the  muscular  system  and  of  Language,  and 
furthermore  for  the  reason  that  it  contains  more  muscles  within  its 
small  orbit,  and  more  active  ones  than  any  similar  amount  of 
space  in  the  face  or  body. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  facial  sign  for  Language,  it  follows  that 
it  should  by  its  form,  size,  color,  and  quality  reveal  linguistic 
capacities  and  individiial  peculiarities.  It  does  this  in  the  most 
precise  and  subtle  manner  when  the  basic  laws  of  Form  are 
applied  to  each  minute  variation  of  every  minute  section  of  its 
orbit,  lids,  brows,  etc. 

The  eye  is  also  one  of  the  facial  representatives  of  the  sex- 
nature  and  amative  sentiments  by  virtue  of  its  muscular  relation- 
ship to  the  reproductive  system,  and  as  this  system  is  the  base  of 
Amativeness  it  follows  that  the  quality,  power,  and  conditions  of 
this  system  and  its  associated  sentiment  would  be  indicated  by  the 
structxue,  color,  and  quality  of  the  eye ;  hence,  in  our  investiga- 
tion and  analysis  of  this  feature  we  shall  treat  more  particularly 
of  the  faculties  of  Love  and  Language  while  describing  the  various 
circumstances  that  effect  this  feature,  although  It  is  indicative  in  a 
general  way  of  all  the  emotions. 
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This  analysis  proves  how  fallacious  is  the  notion  that  the 

Lai^e  size  of  the  eye  of  talented  linguists  is  the  phrenological 
fan  of  Language,  which  is  situate  in  the  cerel>ral  conTolutionB  on  the 
>wer  side  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  at  the  posterior  part  of  tlie 
siiprnorliital  plnte,  pushing  tlie  eye  more  or  less  downward,  or  forward,  or 
otitn'urd,  ai^cording  to  tlie  size  of  the  convolution,  thus  giving  prominence 
or  anterior  projection  if  the  organ  be  large.  (Story.) 

What  supreme  nonsense  is  all  this!  Why  even  a  child  by 
fiupciiicial  observation  can  see  that  the  eyeballs  of  great  talkers 
arc  large  by  virtue  of  their  mttsctilar  endowment,  and  are  not 
"pushed  up,  or  down,  or  out"  by  the  "convolutions"  of  the  brain 
behind  tliem.  This  idea  of  the  muscular  formation  of  the  eyeball 
as  an  indicator  of  Language  and  of  motion  must  be  g^rasped  in  its 
entirety  by  the  student  of  physiognomy  in  order  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent use  of  the  science  as  a  whole ;  for  it  is  a  hasic  idea  and  is 
related  to  the  entire  muscular  mechanism.  The  eyes  and  forma- 
tion of  the  deer  tribes,  the  goat,  the  chamois,  etc.,  accord  with  this 
theory  of  motion.  They  are  the  fleetest  and  the  most  continuous 
in  their  movements  of  all  animals.  The  wandering,  nomadic  tribes 
of  Arabia  present  very  large,  wide-open  eyes,  and  in  them  the  gift, 
of  imaginative  language  is  pre-eminent  The  artistic  classes 
of  all  races  reveal  the  same  peculiarity  of  form  of  the  eye,  and 
they  all  depend  ui>on  the  rapidity  and  automatism  of  the  muscles 
for  the  skUlfid  performance  of  their  art,  be  it  music,  language, 
IKiinting,  or  athletics. 

The  optic  nerve  has  room  for  greater  expansion  upon  the 
retina  of  a  large  eye  than  upon  a  small  one ;  hence,  the  larger  the 
eye  the  greater  the  power  for  receiving  impressions  and  sensations, 
and  of  imitating  and  exhibiting  emotions,  as  is  the  case  with  poets, 
actors,  and  othei-s  of  the  artistic  classes.  This  expansion  of  nerve- 
tissue  is  more  marked  upon  broad  features  than  upon  very  narrow 
ones,  and  in  all  instances  gives  the  most  power. 

Width  of  the  point  of  the  nose  and  nostrils  gives  greater 
keenness  of  scent  than  is  found  in  those  that  are  thin  and  narrow. 
Contrast  the  greyhound  and  bull-dog  for  examples  of  this  principle. 
It  i§  the  same  with  broad,  full  lips  versus  tliin  ones,  and  thus  of 
all  the  facial  features. 


There  are  three  gonoml  forms  of  the  eye ;  and  now  I  am 
about  to  describe  the  form  of  the  eye  as  it  appears  between  the  sHt 
or  opening  of  the  lid.  These  are:  (1)  large  and  round  (THg.  242); 
(2)  narrow  and  elongated  (Fig.  243)  ;  (3)  oblique  (Fig.  244).  All 
other  forms  are  modifications,  blonds,  or  compounds  of  these  tliree 
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Fia.  243.— Luge  uad  Bound. 


principal  forms.  Some  eyes  present  in  their  contour  portions  of 
each  of  these  forms.  Exaggeration  of  any  one  of  these  forms  is  a 
caricature  of  what  such  individual  form  represents ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample»  an  eye  greatly  exaggerated  in  size  denotes  fluent,  unreUable 
"gab"  or  talk  instead  of  rational  and  eloquent  language.  It  also 
denotes  incapacity  for  receiving  correct  and  accurate  impressions; 

hence,  is  tHe  indication  of  an  untruthful,  un- 
reliable cliaracter.   An  eye  too  small  denotes 
great  sccretiveness,  another  form  of  unielift- 
bility  in  regard  to  language  and  truth,  while 
the  slant-eyed,  cat-eyed  individual  reveals 
still  another  form  of  abnormal  development 
of  language,  being  deceptive,  secretive,  sly, 
and  craity  in  his  talk;  thus,  all  departuies 
from  the  normal  standards  of  form  are  sho^ni 
to  be  not  only  less  reliable  than  those  that 
approach  these  standards,  but 
are  also  less  beautiful.  The 
ancient  Greek  writers,  poets, 
and  artists  seemed  to  have  had 
a  very  limited  conception  of  the 
beauti^l  as  expressed  by  the 
eye;  their  main  idea  of  this 
feature  seems  to  have  been 
that  large  size  of  the  eyeball, 
high  arching  of  the  Hds — ^par- 
ticularly that  of  the  upper  lid 
— was  the  sole  and  onJt/  type 
of  true  beaiUj/.   Tliis  peculiar- 
ity of  form  is  found  in  most  of 
their  great  masterpieces  of  stat- 
uary, as  seen  in  the  figures  of 
Jupiter,   Apollo,  Juno,  and 
others.     The  Gi-eek  idea  of 
beauty  was  based  entirely  upon 
the    physical    or  sensuous 
aspect  of  Form ;   the  moral 
and  scientific  idea  of  Form  had  not  developed  in  their  era; 
hence,  they  knew  not  its  meanings  and  could  not  express  it  in 
poetry  or  sculpture.    They  were  a  muscular  race,  and  we  have 
learned  through  scientific  physiognomy  that  "we  generally  think 
according  to  our  formation  ; "  so  the  Greeks  thought  round,  ciu^'ed, 
artistic  thoughts,  which  eventuated  in  rounded,  flowing,  gracefiil 
language  and  curved,  rounded  statues — curved  in  all  their  parts. 
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This  represented  the  art  era,  but  not  the  moral  or  scientific 
era,  such  as  is  now  advancing.  One  of  the  grand  uses  of  this 
system  of  physiognomy  is  that  its  basic  principles  of  Form  apply 
to  the  people  of  all  nations,  races,  and  eras,  making  it  unnecessary 
to  devote  great  space  to  the  description  of  racial  types,  because  the 
laws  of  Form  apply  to  each,  and  when  thus  applied  reveal  and  ex- 
press national  and  ethnic  characteiistics  as  well  as  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  character. 

The  form  of  the  upper  lid  alone,  could  we  view  it  apart  from 
its  surroundings,  would  reveal  the  degree  of  linguistic  capacity 
in  the  subject.  It  will  also  give  us  his  class  of  mind — whether 
he  be  artistic,  scientific,  mechanical,  moral,  or  sensual.  Where 
the  inner  comer  of  the  upper  lid  is  highly  arched  we  have  assur- 
ance that  it  is  the  eye  of  a  luminous,  artistic  mind,  with  lofty  ideals 
and  great  susceptibility  to  all  outward  sensations  and  expressions, 
as  in  Fig.  242. 

ARTISTIC  TYPE. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  line  is  not  so  highly  arched  it 
announces  a  more  reflective  mind,  with  power  for  more  accurate 
observation  and  less  emotion. 


FlO.  9tt— ARTISTIC  ETE.  Fia.  SUL— REFLECTIVE  EYR 

(RcBBKB.)  (Jaxxs  Watt.) 


REFLECTIVE  TYPE. 

The  shape  of  the  hands  and  finger-tips  even  can  be  delineated 
from  observation  of  this  line  alone.  In  the  former  case  they  will 
be  muscular,  flexible,  and  tapering;  in  the  latter  bony,  hard,  and 
square, — so  true  to  nature  and  so  far-reaching  in  their  applications 
are  the  basic  laws  of  Form.  The  law  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
whole  danism  here,  as  elsewhere,  asserting  its  supremacy.  The 
law  of  one  part  is  the  law  of  the  whole.  The  above  outlines  are 
nomial  types, — one  of  the  artistic,  the  other  of  the  reflective,  eye. 
Each  indicates  fluency  and  normal  Amativeness. 

A  tnie  eurve  of  the  upper  lid  at  its  outer  comer  denotes 
Agreeability. 
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THE  AGREEABLE  ETE. 

The  eyes  of  thousands  of  moral  persons  exhibit  this  slight 
downward  curve.  In  its  normal  manifestation  it  is  a  moderate 
curve,  and  signifies  Agreeability,  and  in  this  form  it  is  found  in 
the  eyes  of  the  following-named:  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  Geneml  Robert  E.  Lee ;  William  I,  Emperor  of 
(iormany;  Edward  Everett,  Robert  Burns,  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Jenny  Lind,  N,  P.  Willis,  Pius  IX,  Marshal  McMahon,  Commo- 
dore Farragut,  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  Ferdinand  De  Lesseps, 
Michael  Faraday,  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  Prof  William  D.  Whitney; 
very  marked  in  Tennyson,  Tluu-low  Weed,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Dr.  Abernethy.  I  could  swell  the  list  almost 
indefinitely  of  most  excellent  characters  whose  eyes  present  this 
degree  of  curvation.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  calling  attention 
to  this  peculiarity  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  classed  among 
criminal  eyes  by  a  certain  writer  on  physiognomy.    Doubtless  tliis 


Fig.  217.— agreeable  EYE.  FlG.  m— UNOUISTIC  EYE. 


(S.  P.  Willis.)  (Hiw.  Hekaks.) 

peculiarity  is  found  in  the  physiognomy  of  many  thieves  and  liars, 
for  many  of  them  use  tlieir  native  agreeability  to  deceive  others. 
Many  rogues  possess  great  suavity,  as  well  as  a  large  share  of  the 
faculty  of  Human  Nature,  and  these  traits  they  combine  witli  the 
criminal  ones  in  order  to  succeed  in  their  knavery. 

THE  LINGUISTIC  ETE. 

The  linguistic  eye  is  full,  round,  and  quick  in  its  movements; 
of  various  colors,  but  always  bright. 

POLITIC  TYPE. 

AVhere  the  "  agreeable  eye  "  is  exaggerated  in  form  and  takes 
on  a  decidedly  ohh'qne  appearance,  it  then  becomes,  like  all  exag- 
gerations, abnormal  (Fig.  249),  and  in  this  form  denotes  a  desire 
to  be  agreeable  often  at  the  expense  of  strict  truth.  It  is  hard  for 
those  of  this  type  to  be  the  bearers  of  unpleasant  truth,  and  if  sent 
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upon  an  errand  requiring  severity  they  will  soften  and  tone  down 
the  message  before  delivering  it.    This  class  often  seem  to  be 


deceitful,  yet  do  not  plan  to  be;  their  natural  desite  to  please 
everybody  gives  this  impression. 


Still  further  turned  downward,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  dishonest  politicians  (Fig.  250)  and  salesmen,  it  ex- 
hibits the  "  law  of  imperfect  curvation  "  or  obliquity,  by  downright 
agreeable  lying  and  planned  deception,  in  order  to  further  selfish 
schemes  and  be  successful  in  trade  or  in  society.  It  is  this  class 
of  short-sighted  philosophers  who  say  that  "policy  is  the  best 
honesty,"  never  dreaming  that  dishonesty  is  the  worst  policy  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  unsuccessful  commercial  theory. 

Now  let  us  note  the  departures  from  the  normal  curve  or 
standard  of  form  in  the  iqnvard  slant  of  the  upper  eyelid.  This  is 
the  most  vicioxis  of  the  two  phases  of  obliquity.  When  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye  turns  slightly  njncard  it  indicates  a  slight  degree 


of  diplomacy  or  tact,  or  policy,  or  secretivcness,  or  caution.  A 
more  decided  slant  denotes  deception,  secretivcness,  treachery,  and 
cruelty  even,  as  with  the  carnivorous  animals,  whose  eyes  are  thus 
formed. 


Fio.  m-POUTIC  EYE. 


UNTRUTHFUL  TYPE. 


PlO.  26a— imTRUTHFlTL  EYE. 
(A  Politician.) 


Fio.  251.-DOUBLE  OBUQUITY. 
(A  MONQOUAN.) 
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UPWARD  OBLIQUE. 

Many  professional  criminals  exhibit  this  form  of  eye  It  Is 
also  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  numbers  of  the  Mongolian 
and  other  low  races. 

DOUBLE  OBLIQUITY. 

Where  the  outlines  of  both  the  eyelids  slant  decidedly  up- 
ward the  character  is  deceptive,  suspicious,  and  entirely  untrust- 
worthy (Fig.  251). 

OBSERVING  EYELID. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  overhanging  folds  of  flesh 
and  skin  frequently  met  with  in  the  outer  corner  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid (Fig.  252). 

This  peculiarity  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
highest  classes  of  accurate  obser^'crs,  such  as  mechanicians  and 
scientists.    It  is  most  decided  in  old  age.    It  is  rarely  met  with  in 


Fio.  262.-OBSERVING  EYEUD 
(Charles  Dabwin.) 


Fia.  258.— UCENTIOUS  AND  UrrPRINtTPLED 
EYE.   (Phincb  Milan,  op  Sbbvia.) 


artistic  faces,  for  the  dominance  of  the  muscular  system  raises  the 
eyebrows  to  a  high  curve,  and,  as  the  eyebrows  do  not  project 
much  in  these  subjects,  there  is  more  or  less  space  between  the 
upper  eyelid  and  the  hairy  brow ;  but  in  the  more  accurate  classes 
the  osseous  is  one  of  the  supreme  systems  and  tlie  muscular  sub- 
dominant  ;  hence,  the  greater  capacity  for  acute  observation,  the 
greater  will  be  the  projection  of  the  bony  superciliary  ridges.  As 
age  advances  the  eyes  of  this  class  recede  more  and  more,  and,  as 
the  muscles  and  skin  about  the  eyes  become  lax  through  long- 
continued  use  and  shmnken  by  loss  of  elasticity,  one  or  more 
parallel  folds  of  flesh,  skin,  or  fat  appear,  and  often  set  far  out 
beyond  the  eye,  making  the  feature  appear  very  small, — much 
smaller,  indeed,  than  when  in  the  youthful  state.  This  should 
not  be  confounded  with  tlie  secretive  eye;  the  better  curvafion  of 
the  lids  will  reveal  the  difference.    For  examples  of  varying  de- 
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grees  of  this  trait,  see  the  eyes  of  the  following-named:  Charles 
Darwin,  Michael  Faraday,  Alfred  Rupp,  Robert  Collyer,  John 
Draper,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  John  Smeaton,  architect  of  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  James  Watt,  inventor. 

LICENTIOUS  AND  UNPRINCIPLED  FORM. 

Another  peculiar  illustration  of  the  basic  principles  of  Form,  as 
related  to  the  eye,  is  found  among  the  low  types  of  beings,  both  in 
barbarous  and  civilized  races,  the  apertures  of  whose  eyes  are  veiy 
nearly  closed  by  reason  of  the  eyelids  describing  so  slight  a  curve 
in  crossing  the  eyeball  as  to  show  a  very  narrow  slit  of  an  elon- 
gated Ibrm,  through  which  the  eye  seems  peeping  out  (Fig.  253). 

This  form  denotes  a  low  sexual  nature  and  untrutii  fulness. 
Now,  height  of  any  feature  is  one  of  the  indications  of  elevatioii 

and  nobility  of  the  part  of 
the  character  which  is  rep- 
resented by  such  feature ; 
yet,  the  "happy  medium" 
also     djenotes  excellencies. 


FlO.  25*.-8ECRETIVE  EYE. 


Fig.  aw.— acquisitive  eye. 


Straight  features  reveal  more  straightforwardness  of  conduct  and 
speech  than  curved  features.  This  law  of  vertical  meamirement 
applies  with  equal  justice  to  the  aperture  or  opening  of  the  eyes 
as  it  does  to  other  features.  Where  the  aperture  between  the  lids 
is  of  normal  width,  and  the  eyes  straight  and  horizontally  placed 
in  their  orbits,  they  indicate  normal  morality  and  truthfulness,  but 
where  this  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  they  are  much  too  large  for 
the  normal  standard,  they  are  unreUable.  So,  also,  where  tlie  lids 
are  too  close  together  for  normalcy,  secretiveness,  or  deception,  or 
mental  inferiority  of  some  sort  is  indicated,  as  well  as  undue  ac- 
quisitiveness or  sensuality.  Now,  in  some  subjects,  one,  two,  or 
three  of  these  traits  may  be  present,  and  their  presence  will  be  cor- 
roborated by  other  signs  in  the  face  and  body.  The  eyes  of  many 
noted  criminals  present  this  form ;  those  known  either  for  thcir 
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gross  immorality,  tliievisli  proptnisity,  inferior  intellect,  secretive- 
ness,  acquisitiTCness,  or  avariciousness.  The  eyes  of  Jesse  James, 
tlie  notorious  bandit,  present  both  secretiveness  and  acquisitiveness 
large,  while  other  of  liis  features  indicate  other  criminal  oi 
defective  characteristics  (Figs.  254,  255). 

SECRETIVE  AND  ACQUISITIVE  EYE. 

In  eyes  of  this  class  the  angle  at  the  corners  is  very  obfm, 
wliile  in  eyes  that  express  the  greatest  degree  of  truth-telling 
capacity  and  the  greatest  degree  of  true  or  normal  emotion,  such 
as  love,  etc.,  the  angles  are  very  aaUe^  forming  almost  a  sqitare,  and 
in  the  eye  thus  constituted  is  found  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
combinations  of  the  true  arch  and  the  true  curve  that  is  to  bQ 
with  in  the  human  physiognomy  (Fig.  256). 

TRUTHFUL  EYE. 

The  countenance  that  exhibits  this  noble  combination  of  the 
basic  elements  of  Form  can  be  interpreted  instantaneously  by  the 

application  of  the  laws  of  F'orm.  It  is 
by  this  application  alone  that  we  are 
able  to  instantly  comprehend  the  moral 
grandeur  and  heroism  of  Luther's  na- 
ture. His  round,  wide-ojjen  eye,  with 
its  finely-arched  lids  and  acute  anglt*^ 
announce  his  capacity  for  bold,  fear- 
less, and  true  sentiment.  Fortunately 
for  the  verification  of  scientific  physi- 
ognomy, his  life-work  attests  the  truth 

Fio.  256.-TRUTHFUL  EYE.  ?  .,  .  . 

(Martin  Luthhi.)  O*  »tS  principles. 

Among  philosophic  artists,  "Wincli- 
elmann,  the  great  sculptor  and  art-writer,  stands  unrivaled;  his 
conception  of  the  principles  of  Form  alone  would  stamp  him  a 
genius  of  the  first  grade;  his  analysis  of  the  normal  plan  or 
design  of  the  perfected  face  is  thus  concisely  stated.    He  remarks:— 

Tlie  more  oblique,  for  example,  the  eyes,  as  in  cats,  so  much  the  more 
clr)es  their  rlirection  deviate  from  tlic  fundamental  form  of  the  face,  wliich  is 
a  crosii,  whereby  it  is  divided  in  lentrth  and  liroadtli,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  downward,  since  the  |>erpeiulienlar  tine  passes  tlirough  the  middle  of 
the  nose  and  the  horizontal  line  throuiih  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  If  the  eye 
is  i>laced  obliquely,  then  tlie  face  is  divided  by  a  line,  oblique  to  the  vertical, 
passing;  through  the  nose.  This,  at  least,  must  be  the  true  cause  of  the  un- 
seemliness of  an  obliquely-situated  mouth;  for  if,  of  two  lines,  one  deviate 
from  the  other  without  reason,  a  disagreeable  impression  is  produced.  Such 
eyes,  tlierefore,  when  found  among  us,  and  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  sonif 
Egyptian  heads,  in  profile,  arc  a  departure  from  the  standora.    The  flattened 
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nose  of  the  Chinese,  GalmuckB,and  other  distant  nations,  is  also  a  deviation, 
for  it  mars  tlie  unity  of  the  form  according  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  have  been  shaped.* 

This  artistic  philosophy  approaches  very  nearly  a  scientific 
analysis  of  Form,  and  is  quite  in  accord  (as  far  as  it  goes)  with  the 
physiognomical  theories  propounded  by  my  system,  and  which  are 
in  accord  with  the  basic  laws  of  Form  as  exhibited  by  universal 
Nature. 

NORMAL  ETE. 

The  lower  lid  in  a  normal  eye  describes  a  true  curve,  not 
so  highly  arched  as  the  normal  upper  lid.  In  all  departures  from 
a  true  curve  in  this  feature  we  find  a  defect  of  some  sort  In 
those  in  whom  the  bony  system  is  dominant  the  lower  lid  iff  never 
so  arched  as  where  the  muscular  system  is  one  of  the  supreme 


FlO.  2S7.-NORMAL  EYE. 
(Pkihcb  Napoleon.) 


FiQ.  2S8.-ABNORMAL  EYE. 
(JB88B  Jambs.) 


systems.  Yet  if  the  character  be  moral,  a  tine  curve  will  appear 
(if  ever  so  slight)  in  its  curvation;  this  form  denotes  a  relative 
deficiency  of  muscle,  hence  expresses  much  less  artistic  and  emo- 
tional capacity  than  where  the  curving  is  excessive.  This  grade  of 
curvature  is  normal  in  those  subjects  in  whom  the  osseous  system 
is  dominant 

ABNORMAL  TYPE. 

An  abnormal  form  of  the  lower  lid  is  reached  when  it  draws 
an  almost  straight  line  across  the  eyeball,  forming,  in  connection 
with  tlie  upi^r  lid,  a  narrow,  slit-like  aperture,  such  as  is  observed 
in  those  who  are  excessively  secretive  or  avaricious.    (Fig.  258.) 

This  foi-m  is  also  often  soon  in  the  physiognomies  of  misers 
and  amon<;  avaricious  races,  notably  among  the  Arabs,  Turks, 
Hindoos,  and  other  Orientals,  as  well  as  in  many  barbarous  races. 

This  appearance  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  eyes  of  con- 
genital criminals,  and  in  their  case  the  curving  of  both  the  upper 

*  Winvkeluuum'a  "Ancient  Art,"  toL  11,  p.  K.  I 
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and  lower  lids  is  imperfect,  and  in  many  subjects  the  eyeball  is 
obliquely  placed  cat-wise  in  its  socket  The  signs  of  villainy  are 
more  apparent  in  the  eye  and  mouth  than  in  any  other  features, 
and  where  these  deviate  from  normal  standards  of  form  the  moral 
sense  deviates  in  just  the  same  degree  from  the  highest  standard 
of  rectitude. 

The  excessive  mobility  of  the  muscles  of  these  features  makes 
them  peculiarly  susceptible,  either  to  improvement  or  d^^dation, 
and  as  both  are  facial  signs  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  so  all 
deviations  in  them  from  normal  forms  betoken  abnonnal  pecu- 
liarities of  speech,  as  well  as  modifications  in  several  other  related 
faculties  and  functions. 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  facial  signs  of  Amativcness  as  well  as 
of  Language.  Tlie  power  and  capacity  for  sex-love,  as  well  as  for 
the  sentiment  of  love,  is  shown  in  the  eye  by  its  form,  size,  color, 
lustre,  quality,  position,  movement,  and  humidity. 


Fiu.  m-"  POLYGAMIC  EYK."  KlO.  aW.— "  MONOOAMIC  EYE." 

Prof.  "Willis*  idea  of  the  "  monogamic  "  and  "  polygamic"  eye 
applies  to  certain-shaped  eyes  with  truth,  but  as  he  gives  no 
analysis  of  these  forms  it  remains  for  me  to  do  so  in  connection 
with  the  figures  that  illustrate  them.  In  this  search  after  under- 
lying principles  we  have  not  far  to  go,  for  the  law  of  the  angle 
and  the  curve,  with  an  application  of  their  inherent  meaning, 
affords  us  all  the  light  necessary  to  translate  their  forms  into  char- 
acter. The  "polygamic  eye"  (Fig.  259),  so  called,  is  in  some 
races  both  narrow  and  oblique,  as  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  these  people  practice  and  have  practiced  polygamy  for  ages; 
their  eyes  denote  a  lack  of  sexual  ethics,  which  the  true  curved 
eye,  with  its  acute  angles,  indicates.  This  latter  curvation  is  caused 
by  the  line  of  the  lids  springing  sharply  upward  and  downward 
from  the  comers,  and  it  is  this  form  of  roundness  that  characterizes 
the  "monogamic"  (Fig.  260)  and  the  '-conjugal"  (Fig.  261)  eyes. 

Each  of  these  eyes  has  its  modifications  and  corresponding 
characteristics.    The  above  figures  illustrate  the  two  extremes  of 
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Bex-love,  viz.,  promiscuous  attachment  and  exclusive  attachment. 
The  forms  of  these  eyes  are  in  harmony  with  the  physiognomic 
principles  of  elevation  and  lowness,  as  seen  in  the  finely-arched 
eye  of  Fig.  257  and  the  low  character  shown  by  the  irregularly 
drawn  line  of  Fig.  254. 

In  these  examples  the  law  of  the  square  or  angular  principle 
is  dominant  in  tlie  eye  that  is  perfectly  curved,  for  in  order  to  pro- 
duce two  fine  curves  there  must  he  an  acute  angle  at  their  inter- 
section. This  combination  of  the  acute  angle  and  the  true  curve 
indicates  the  highest  degree  of  pure  and  true  monogamic  love. 
The  other  illustrates  the  law  of  the  obtuse  angle  and  imperfect 
curvation,  and  thus  shows  the  presence  of  a  lower  grade  of  true 
and  pure  Amativeness. 

The  normally-amative  eye  I  term  the  "conjugal  eye,"  for,  as 
the  polygamic  eye  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  normal  type,  the 
former  is  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes.  The  conjugal  eye 
is  found  in  its  highest  form  in 
those  men  and  women  who  love 
but  once  in  a  life-time,  and  who, 
through  the  fidelity  of  their 
attachment  and  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  emotional 
natures,  can  never  again  ex- 
perience the  same  degree  of 
affection  that  characterized 
their  first  love.    The  normal  pjo.  2m.-coNJxiGAL  eye. 

conjugal  character  is  one  which 

may  admit  successively  of  a  second  or  even  a  third  or  fourth 
attachment,  but  is  capable  of  being  faithful  and  true  to  each  while 
the  attachment  lasts.  This  class  of  people  marry  a  second  or 
third  time  if  deprived  by  death  of  their  marital  partners. 

There  are  a  lai^e  number  in  every  community  who  can  be 
happy  and  contented  only  in  the  conjugal  relation ;  tliese  are  pre- 
eminently conjugal  characters,  and  their  grade  of  Amativeness  is 
quite  as  normal  and  far  more  practical  than  that  of  the  ever- 
mourning  husband  or  wife  who  rejects  a  second  love,  and  who  go 
through  life  a  sort  of  peri{».tetic  monument,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted in  a  sensible  manner. 

The  polygamic  eye  is  met  with  in  all  civilized  races,  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  tribes.  It  is  more 
frequently  met  with  among  men  than  among  women.  Women 
are  more  naturally  monogamic  and  more  conservative  than  men. 
These  two  foctors  added  together  create  that  intensity  of  conjugal 
fidelity  which  holds  tlie  family  and  society  together. 
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Ill  this  field  woman  is  man*8  protector,  for  the  pure-minded, 
faithful  wife  is  oUcn  the  power  that  holds  the  vacillating  footsteps 
of  her  husband  from  straying  after  strange  goddesses. 

In  woman  the  "polygamic"  eye  is  indicative  of  a  love  of 
admiration,  and  vents  itself  in  girlhood  by  "flirtations"  and  a 
craving  for  promiscuous  admiration  and  attention,  yet  many  such 
women  make  admirable  wives  when  offered  the  homage  of  a  manly 
heart;  the  finer  nature  of  a  woman  modifies  indications  conad- 
crably;  the  circumstances  of  qiiaUty  must  always  be  taken  into 
account.  Some  women,  like  many  men,  are  polygamic  in  their 
natures,  and  always  desire  the  love  and  attention  of  more  than 
one  man.  Many  men  live  polygamic  lives  even  in  Christian  com- 
munities, and  seem  capable  of  giving  a  great  deal  of  love  to  several 
women  at  the  same  time;  these  are  pereersiom  of  the  normal 
standard  of  tme  love  and  of  true  marriage.  It  is  this  class  that 
demoralizes  humanity  and  destroys  the  good  order  of  society,  for 
fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  is  the  foundation  of  health,  of  morality, 
of  the  family,  and  of  the  government.  Many  men  of  this  class 
live  lives  of  open  shamelessness,  and  thus  encour^fe  those  who 
are  tempted  by  the  strength  of  their  passions  to  do  likewise;  they 
do  not  exhibit  the  virtues  of  hypocrisy  even,  for  a  hidden  vice  is 
not  as  demoralizing  to  the  young  as  one  that  is  constantly  flaunted 
in  their  faces.  Example  is  a  most  potent  Incentive.  It  has  been 
said  that  "hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  that  vice  pays  to  virtue;"  not 
always  is  this  tribute  olfered,  and  thus  open  viciousness  attracts 
the  morally-weak  and  often  destroys  them. 

Each  eye  reveals  tlie  power  or  weakness  of  the  love-nature  of 
its  possessor.  Very  large  convex  eyes  (if  well  colored)  denote 
great  sex-love  and  also  a  great  deal  of  the  sentiment  of  love,  while 
very  small,  flat  eyes  indicate  a  feebler  degree  of  the  sexual  pro- 
pensity and  its  associated  sentiment;  a  Uttle  more  or  a  little  less 
development  of  the  muscular  system  makes  all  these  differences. 
Muscle  is  the  tissue  that  enables  man  to  express  the  emotion  of 
love,  and  all  of  the  great  visceral  organs  that  assist  reproduction 
are  comprised  in  the  muscular  system,  and  are  the  bases  of  the 
sentiment  of  love  and  its  associated  physical  function. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  the  forms  of  the  eye  indicate  precisely 
the  same  traits  that  they  do  in  the  human  family.  The  eagle, 
dove,  and  many  other  birds  are  monogamic  in  their  attachments, 
and  keep  strictly  to  one  companion  and  illustrate  the  highest  type 
of  the  family  institution.  Several  of  the  deer  tribes  and  other 
animals  exhibit  in  their  lives  this  high  moral  condition  of  love, 
while  the  hog  and  other  low  breeds  are  as  polygamous  as  the  Turk 
or  Chinese.    The  eyes  of  the  monogamic  animals  are  round  and 
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wide  open,  presenting  the  acute  angle  and  the  true  curve,  while 
the  polygamic  animals  reveal  the  lowest  types  of  the  law  of  Form, 
having  the  eyes  obUquely  set  and  narrow  between  the  lids;  this  is 
the  form  of  the  hog  and  many  of  the  small  as  well  as  many  of 
the  large  camivora.  The  square-boned  lion  is  monogamic,  while 
the  round-boned  cats  and  other  similarly-constructed  animals  are 
polygamic.  All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  knowledge  of  mind 
and  character  must  be  souglit  for  in  anatomical  and  physiological 
structure,  guided  by  the  application  of  physiognomic  laws. 

The  general  outline  of  the  round-eyed  monogamic  individual 
corroborates  the  meaning  of  the  eye.  The  most  ardent  lovers  and 
prolific  people  are  round,  and  this  form  denotes  the  ascendency  of 
the  muscular  system,  and  this  system  is  the  best  adapted,  not  only 
to  feel  and  express  emotion,  but  it  is  also  best  adapted  to  reproduc- 
tion. This  principle  of  roundness— of  muscular  supremacy  as  in- 
dicative of  generative  capacity — runs  all  through  animated  Nature. 
All  animals  which  possess  this  form  are  more  amative  and  more 
prolific  than  the  square-boned  beasts;  this  is  conceded  by  other 
observera. 

I  have  not  made  extensive  comparisons  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, but  I  believe  that  an  application  of  the  principles  of  Form 
will  reveal  similar  results.  So  universal  are  these  basic  principles 
that  one  is  justified  in  beheving  that  their  power  is  everywhere 
dominant 


There  are  great  diversities  of  size  of  the  eyeball  in  adults  as 
well  as  in  children,  and  their  differences  will  be  found  to  accord 
with  the  general  muscular  endowment  of  the  entire  organism,  for 
as  the  eye  and  its  attachments  are  the  facial  representatives  of  the 
muscular  system,  so  the  larger  the  eyeball  and  its  attachments  tlie 
more  developed  will  be  this  system  throughout ;  and,  conversely, 
the  smaller  the  eyeball  the  more  deficient  will  the  muscular  tissue  be. 

Many  eyes  seem  small  that  are  not  really  so  at  all.  The  eye- 
brows project  beyond  them  iu  such  manner  as  to  hide  their  real 
size,  as  is  often  observed  in  mechanics  and  scientists.  The  true  de- 
velopment of  the  eyeball  may  be  ascertjvined  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fiesh  and  muscles  about  the  orbit,  as  well  as  by  the  arching  of 
the  eyebrows ;  the  latter  are  always  more  highly  arched  when  the 
ball  is  large.  Again,  if  the  ball  be  large  the  cheek  just  below  the 
eye  will  be  well  filled  out  even  in  old  age ;  whereas,  if  the  ball  be 
small  this  part  of  the  cheek  is  somewhat  sunken,  and  is  never  so 
firm  and  full  as  where  the  muscular  is  one  of  the  supreme  systems. 

It  is  a  law  of  structure  that  wherever  there  is  a  large  muscular 
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oi^n  the  attached  muscles  are  always  relatively  lai^e,  and  that 
where  the  muscular  system  dominates  the  bony  system  the  eyeball, 
as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lid  and  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  upper  cheek,  will  be  so  well  developed  as  to  till  out  the  part 
of  the  orbit  just  beneath  and  around  the  eye ;  but  where  the  bony 
system  is  dominant^  or  one  of  the  dominant  systems,  the  eyeball 
is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  case,  and  recedes  under 
the  brow  considerably,  while  the  orbit  appears  less  full,  and  in  ad- 
vanced age  the  soft  parts  just  beneath  the  eye  are  quite  shrunken 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  eye  appears  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller, 
while  the  brow  appears  to  project  more  and  more.  This  appear- 
ance is  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  muscular  tissues  and  skin 
about  the  orbit,  as  they  lose  some  of  their  elasticity  and  firmness 
as  age  advances.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  mechanics, 
scientists,  and  naturalists.  Charles  Darwin's  physiognomy  is  a 
good  example  of  this  peculiarity.  The  eyes  of  great  observers  are 
always  smaller  than  those  of  artists,  and  the  eye-bones  of  the  former 
project  more  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  this  causes  the  eyeball 
to  look  smaller  than  it  is  in  reality.  The  eyes  of  all  classes  who 
observe  closely,  and  who  also  think  profoundly,  are  formed  upon 
this  plan.    In  relation  to  this  rule  Lavater  observes  thus: — 

The  following  is  a  stgu  that  has  never  deceived  me  :  When  the  bone 
of  the  eye  is  prominent  you  have  the  si^  of  a  singular  aptitude  for  mental 
labor — of  an  extraordinary  sagacity  for  great  enterprises. 

The  small  appearance  of  the  eye  that  is  produced  by  the 
projection  of  the  eye-bones  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
smallness  which  is  caused  by  the  projection  or  fullness  of  the  cheek 
beneath  the  eye.  The  latter  appearance  has  quite  a  different  mean- 
ing from  the  former.  It  denotes  a  common,  vulgar  mind,  given  to 
gluttony  and  sensuality.  The  surroundings  of  the  eye,  the  bones, 
the  hairy  brows,  the  wrinkles,  the  folds  of  flesh  or  skin,  the  space 
between  the  eye  and  brow,  as  well  as  the  lids  and  upper  cheek,  all 
add  to  or  take  from  the  apparent  size  of  the  eyeball.  Some  eyes 
are  set  very  deep  at  the  inner  comer  and  stand  out  well  at  the 
outer  comer,  while  others  are  the  reverse  of  this.  Some  eyelids 
are  well  arched  at  the  inner  comer  and  less  arched  at  the  outer 
corners ;  all  these  variations  produce  different  expressions  and  di- 
verse characteristics,  and  modify  the  appearance  of  the  size  of  tlie 
eye ;  hence,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  idea  of  the  real  size  of  the 
eye  all  these  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Many  medium-  and  large-  sized  eyeballs  look  small  from  the 
fact  that  the  eyelid  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  eyeball ;  this  pecn- 
iiarity  is  observed  in  many  of  the  Oriental  races,  and  also  in  large 
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numbers  of  the  Celt  and  Celt-Iberian  races.  This  is  one  of  the 
iacial  signs  for  Acquisitiveness.  In  these  cases  the  large,  globular 
contour  of  the  eyeball,  half  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  gives  a  sort 
of  dreamy  expression  to  the  eye,  and  as  it  is  often  observed  in  the 
eyes  of  many  talented  persons 
it  has  been  regarded  by  some 
physiognomists  as  one  sign  of 
talent.  I  do  not  so  regard  it, 
for  I  observe  it  in  the  eyes  of 
many  ordinary  individuals. .  It 
is,  however,  never  found  except 
where  the  muscular  is  one  of 
the  supreme  systems ;  hence,  it 
is  often  seen  among  the  artistic 
classes.  Very  many  talented 
artists  have  been  noted  for 
their  large  Acquisitiveness,  and 
even  for  itsperveraon — avarice. 

There  are  three  general 
sizes  of  the  eyes,  viz.:  Large 
(Fig.  262);  medium  (Fig. 
263);  and  small  (Fig.  264). 
The  large  eye  may  be  very 
convex,  or  it  may  present  a 
more  flattened  appearance ; 
each  of  these  forms  denotes 
specific  differences.  So,  also, 
the  medium-sized  eye  may  be 
full  and  globular  or  flattened 
on  the  sur&ce.  These  differ- 
ences again  argue  diverse  char- 
acteristics. The  large,  globu- 
lar, convex  eye  is  oflen  met 
with  in  the  countenances  of 
great  actors,  singers,  orators, 
and  painters.  This  size  of  eye 
indicates  the  highest  capacity 
for  receiving  impressions  and 
for  depicting  and  illustrating 
emotions.  The  eyes  of  David 
Garrick,  Fechter,  and  Blanche 
Barretta,  players  ;  of  Grattan,  Beecher,  and  Summerfield,  orators; 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Robert  Burns,  and  Whitticr,  iwcts ;  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  novelist;  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and  David,  painters, 
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disclose  this  form.  Their  eyes  in  youth  all  appear  much  lazger 
than  in  portraits  taken  in  later  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  all 
their  eyes  recede  sUglitJy  under  tlie  bony  brow,  or  at  least  do  not 
set  too  far  forward  beyond  it,  nor  beyond  the  plane  of  the  cheek ; 
hence,  they  argue  a  degree  of  good  sense,  judgment,  and  accuracy. 

The  largest  eyes  among  artistic  productions  are  found  in  the 
countenances  of  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors ;  their  idea  in  creat- 
ing such  e^ggeration  of  size  and  roundness  was  to  give  their  sub- 
jects a  majestic  or  divine  look,  as  they  understood  these  qualities; 
hence,  the  more  closely  the  eye  approaches  these  exaggerations  the 
farther  is  it  from  the  normal  standard,  for  these  forms  reveal  char- 
acteristics not  in  accord  with  the  best  standards  of  human  form,  as 
shown  by  scientific  physiognomy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  so- 
called  "Greek"  nose.  This  nose  is  described  by  a  jDe)/ec^/[y  »#ra«/Af 
line  descending  from  the  forehead  without  the  slightest  iiicurvation 
at  the  junction  with  the  nose,  as  seen  in  the  statues  of  Jupiter,  ^c. 
Were  we  to  find  this  line  in  the  countenance  of  a  human  being  it 
would  be  the  indication  of  a  monstrosity,  far  removed  from  nobUity 
and  characterized  by  unbridled  will  and  gross  selfishness. 

Very  large  eyes  denote  exaggerations  in  the  use  of  language. 
Very  small  ones  indicate  silent,  secretive  characters — both  devia- 
tions from  a  normal  development  of  that  feature  and  faculty.  The 
medium  size  indicates  fluency  without  volubility.  Other  &ctors 
besides  mere  size  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  linguistic  capacities  of  each  subject  as  well  as  the 
moral  use  of  language.  The  largest-sized  eyes  belong  to  the  a^ 
tistic  and  emotional  classes ;  the  medium  to  the  more  observing 
and  thoughtful  minds,  while  the  very  small  to  those  of  weak  or- 
ganization, either  morally,  mentally,  or  physically.  Those  with 
very  large,  convex  eyes  are  never  profound,  logical,  and  observing, 
but  are  more  impulsive  and  emotional.  The  eyes  are  relatively 
large,  wide,  and  round  in  youth ;  hence,  children  are  more  emo- 
tional and  imitative  than  reflective. 

All  great  orators  and  eloquent  speakers  possess  large,  round, 
and  full  eyes,  which  are  humid  and  lustrous,  and  when  under  great 
inspirational  excitement  they  become  luminous  and  fairly  blaze 
with  earnestness  and  excitement.  Although  orators  posses  lai^f 
round  eyes,  they  do  not  exceed  a  certain  degree  of  convexity,  else 
they  would  indicate  fluent  "gab  '*  but  not  good  sense  and  eloquence. 
The  gabbling,  ranting  orator  is  often  seen  at  city  street^mers 
vending  com-plaster,  hair-dyes,  or  "Universal  Pwn  Killer;"  lus 
eyes  will  perhaps  present  the  "bulging"  appearance  of  a  lobster, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  "professor"  will  be  as  extensive  as  his  lips,  and 
they  will  correspond  in  size,  besides  being  coarse  and  ugly-shaped. 
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There  are  grades  of  linguistic  capacity  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  grandly  eloquent  to  the  fluent,  easy,  graceful  conversa- 
tionalist down  the  scale  to  the  ordinary  common  talker,  and  so  on 
to  the  silent,  thoughtful  writer,  whose  language  is  fluent  only  on 
paper.  Then  follows  the  very  secretive,  monosyllabic  individual, 
whose  small  and  narrow  eyes  reveal  all  that  his  lips  refuse  to 
utter. 

Medium-sized  eyes,  that  are  of  normal  form  and  well  colored, 

are  indicative  of  a  fine  degree  of  linguistic  power,  observation,  and 
reflection,  but  other  signs  in  each  individual  can  modify  and  affect 
their  appearances;  therefore,  the  mere  fact  of  medium  size  is  not 
absolute  as  to  leading  characteristics.  Medium-sized  eyes  in  con- 
nection with  a  projecting,  bony  brow  denote  close  and  accurate 
observation;  tihis  combination  is  characteristic  of  mechanicians,  scien- 
tists, and  naturalists,  for  in  these  classes  accuracy  must  be  had  in 
order  to  facilitate  true  and  authentic  accounts  and  correct  imita- 
tions of  the  subjects  or  phenomena  observed ;  hence,  Nature  in 
creating  such  individuals  makes  the  bony  system  one  of  the  domi- 
nant systems,  and  this  causes  the  eyebrows  to  project,  and  this 
projection  screens  the  eye  and  assists  in  shutting  off  the  mperfiuom 
rays  of  light  in  order  that  the  eye  may  be  more  ea'sily  brought  to 
a  focus.  Again,  the  bony  system  is  one  of  the  most  stable,  firm, 
and  true  tissues  in  the  organism,  and  affords  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  character  required  for  patient,  persevering,  truthful 
search,  such  as  is  essential  to  science  and  mechanism.  The  chief 
ofSce  of  the  eye-bones  and  eyebrows  is  to  assist  in  excluding  the 
superfluous  rays  of  light  from  entering  the  sight ;  hence,  the 
greater  the  projection  of  the  bone  and  muscle,  and  the  more  bushy 
the  hairy  brows,  the  better  is  the  eye  adapted  to  instantaneous  and 
accurate  vision, — a  quality  of  sight  more  particularly  needed  in 
those  pursuits  that  require  the  greatest  degree  of  acute  observation. 

EXPRESSION  OP  THE  EYE. 

The  eye  owes  much  of  its  beauty  and  expression  to  the  lids, 
the  lashes,  the  brows,  the  adjacent  lines,  folds,  and  wrinkles ;  the 
orbits,  the  cheek-bones,  the  size  and  form  of  the  upper  cheek,  the 
lustre  or  lack  of  lustre,  and  the  color  of  the  iris,  the  lashes,  and 
hair  of  the  brows.  The  eyeball  standing  out  naked  without  its 
fleshly  environment  would  exhibit  very  little  expression,  and  even 
if  it  were  in  motion  would  not  be  an  agreeable  sight. 

The  humors  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  colors  of  the  iris  and 
retina,  assist  in  giving  it  expression  while  in  a  state  of  repose,  but 
when  the  emotions  are  aroused  to  a  high  degree  of  activity  the 
glands,  humors,  and  nerves  all  conspire  to  produce  an  unusual 
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degree  of  bnlUancy.  The  mild  emotion  of  affection  causes  quite 
a  diiFerent  grade  of  brilliancy  from  that  produced  by  the  terrible 
gleam  of  diabolic  passion  which  appears  in  the  eye  of  the  murder- 
ously-inclined, insane  victim ;  so  also  the  brightness  of  intellectual 
power  is  quite  different  from  the  brilliant  glitter  of  the  egotist  oi 
conceited  simpleton.  These  several  varieties  of  lustre  are  caused 
by  chemical  changes  in  tlie  elements  of  the  tissues,  as  well  as  by 
the  mechanical  movements  in  the  constituent  molecules;  but,  what^ 
ever  be  the  cause,  motion  is  at  the  base,  and  the  eye  is  the  facial 
representative  of  the  most  ac^ire  portion  of  the  motive  apparatus  of 
the  organism — the  muscles;  hence,  the  eye  defines  tlie  presence  of 
other  faculties  and  functions  besides  strength  and  love  of  moveraeiiL 

The  arching  of  the 
li(fs — particularly  that 
of  the  upper  lid — as- 
sists expression.  The 
sharpness  or  obtuse- 
ness  of  the  angles,  the 
manner  in  which  the 
eyes  are  placed  in  tiie 
orbits,  the  convexity 
or  flatness  of  the  cor- 
nea, each  adds  it< 
quota  of  expression, 
and  reveals  positive 
and  divei-se  character- 
istics. The  eyes  are 
modified  in  their  ex- 
pression by  the  form 
of  the  cheeks,  the 
height  or  flatness  of 
the  cheek-bones,  the 
color  of  the  complexion,  brows,  and  hair;  their  nearness  to  or  dis- 
tance from  the  nose,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  nose,  A  great  deal  of  ocular  expression  would  be  lost  were  we 
to  inspect  the  eye  through  two  apertures  made  to  fit  the  eyes  exactly. 
This  experiment  would  demonstrate  how  much  facial  expression  is 
derived  from  the  eye  and  brow.  The  eye  is  greatly  indebted  to  Uie 
form,  size,  and  color  of  the  other  features  for  its  expression.  Each 
class  of  minds  exhibits  a  similarity  of  structure  peculiar  to  itself. 

ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION. 

The  artistic  classes,  as  a  rule,  have  large,  full,  sparklin*;. 
vivacious  eyes,  generally  well  colored,  either  black,  blue,  or  brown, 
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and  adorned  with  an  evenly-arched  brow  placed  at  some  distance 
above  the  eye,  and  exposing  a  wide  space  between  the  lid  and 
eyebrow  (Fig.  265).  These  pecu- 
liarities create  an  alert,  wide-awake 
and  attractive  expression. 

OBSERVANT  EXPRESSION. 

The  eyes  of  profound  think- 
ers, ou  the  contrary,  are  usually 
smaller,  with  less  brilliancy,  and 
slower  in  motion  than  the  former, 
and  exhibit  a  calm  and  steadfast 
gaze,  while  the  hairy  brow  is  of 
a  horizontal  or  semi-horizontal 
form,  and  is  brought  down  near  to  the  eye,  leaving  little  or  no 
s])ace  between  the  eyebrow  and  eyelid,  thus  giving  a  thoughtful, 
observant  expression  to  the  eye. 

MAGNETIC  EXPRESSION. 

The  magnetic  eye  is  very  rare,  and  is  always  of  deep  color, — 
usually  black  or  brown  and  large  and  luminous.  It  is  associated 
with  attractive  qualities  and  a  love  for  the  occidt  and  abstruse.iu 
Nature.  Fig.  267  shows  the  eye?  of  Graf  Reichenbach,  the 
originator  of  the  "odic-force"  theory  once  popular  in  Germany. 


Fio.m-OBSEIIVANT  EYE. 

laiR  J.  Banks.) 


Fig.  aer.-MAONETic  eye. 
(Graf  ItEtcHEirBACH.) 


Fia.  268.— BRUTAL  EYE. 


BRUTAL  EXPRESSION. 

Those  whose  eyes  are  always  dull  in  expression  and  slow  in 
motion  are  congenitally  stupid  or  brutal,  and  lacking  in  intelligence, 
force,  and  sensibility;  these  indications  ustially  accompany  a  low 
grade  of  physical  development.  This  class  generally  inherits  a 
tendency  to  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  scrofula,  especially  if  the  eye  be 
wry  light,  dull,  and  "fishy"  in  expression. 
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GLUTTONOUS  EXPRESSION. 


Eyes  that  show  a  considerable  portion  of  the  white  helont  tls 
iris  denote  gluttony,  or  at  least  a  tendency  to  overeat,  and  I 
always  suspect  their  owners  wanting  in  capacity  for  profom: 
thought. 

SHALLOW  AND  PASSIONATE  EXPRESSION. 

If  the  white  is  seen  above  as  well  as  below,  tlkcre  is  certaink 
great  shallowness  of  intellect.    If  tiie  eye  sliow  a  great  deal 


lid ;  yet  if  the  eye  cover  too  great  a  portion  of  the  eyeball  we  ski 
iiiid  that  Secretiveness  or  Acquisitiveness  is  present.  Here  *f| 
have  a  de^xirture  from  the  normal  standard  of  lid-curvature,  an: 
we  have  learned  that  all  departures  from  normal  forms  deiiot 
abnormal  characteristics.  An  opinion  from  Dr.  Cross  on  this  poii: 
indorses  my  own  rule,  and  I  here  apply  it.    He  observes: — 

The  eyeball  taken  by  itself  is  purely  predaceous.  Naked  eyeluL-- 
Btandiiig  in  open  sockets  eoiive)'  to  the  ima{;iimtion  a  picture  of  unbridJfi 
temper,  and  the  less  the  eyeballs  are  covered  with  eyelids,  the  more  sco^ 
is  allowed  to  the  pi-edaceoiis  tendency-.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  evt- 
ball  is  covered  with  lids,  the  more  are  the  dispositions  under  prudeodi 
control ;  and  the  more  powerful  the  lids,  and  the  better  furnished  with  Itsbe*. 
the  more  vigorous  is  the  prudential  system.  The  eyelids,  whenerer  tit' 
retreat  so  far  from  the  pupil  as  to  lose  command  over  the  entering  nys.in 
guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  detrimental  to  distinct  vision;  bere  then  ^ 
a  want  of  the  prudential  s,ystem.  So  also  whenever  the  eyelids  approati^ 
each  other  so  much  as  to  intercept  the  free  admission  of  raj's  the  ohjeo; 
to  the  retina,  here  the  prudential  system  is  in  excess ;  here  is  that  oi^ 
caution  whit:h  defeats  its  own  purpose.* 

How  much  of  sound  physiognomic  philosophy  is  contained  t 
the  preceding  sentences !    Not  only  do  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  iii  I 
modify  the  function  of  sight,  but  they  at  the  same  time  jw?'-  j 
mental  and  moral  conditions,  for  eyes  with  the  lids  closely  drav^  | 


the  white  of  the  eye  all  arouni 
the  pupil,  the  eliaracter  is  pa- 
sionate  and  the  mind  lacking 
depth  and  balance. 


PiO.  aflB.-aiiUTTONOUS  EYE. 


Tliis  peculiarity  gives  s 
simple,  stupid,  half-foolish 
pTCHsion,  and  this  expression  i' 
accentuated  if  the  eye  projen 
beyond  the  eye-bones.  Chara^ 
ters  possessed  of  common  sens 
and  good  intellect  have  the  eye 
somewhat  covered  by  the  upper 


*Aii  Attempt  to  Establleb  Pbyai<^ooiy  oo  8cleDtifl«  Piinctplea,  p.  38. 
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together  are  often  met  with  in  congenital  rogues,  liars,  sneaks,  and 
avaricious  beings,  while  eyes  too  wide  open  show  not  only  inaccu- 
racy of  vision,  but  also  its  accompanying  moral  or  mental  defect — 
absence  of  capacity  for  accurate  or  truthful  description  of  what  is 
observed.  Those  eyelids  that  permit  a  normal  portion  of  tlie  eye 
to  appear  are  the  best  indicators  of  normal  mind  and  integrity,  as 
well  as  of  normal  sight.  The  normal  eye  of  the  artistic  classes  is 
larger  than  the  normal  eye  of  the  scientific  or  mechanical  classes. 
The  exa^;eration  of  these  two  normal  forms  and  expression,  viz., 
those  that  are  too  large,  or  those  that  are  too  small,  or  those  tliat 
show  too  much  of  the  white,  or  those  that  disclose  too  little  of  the 
eyeball  for  normalcy,  are  to  be  considered  as  departures  from  a 
correct  standard  of  form  and  expression,  hence  are  the  indicators 
of  peculiarities  of  character  and  function  not  in  accord  with  the 
hest  examples  observed.  Disease  and  dissipation,  as  well  as  con- 
genital villainy,  produce  somewhat  similar  expressions.  '  The  eye- 
lids of  debauchees  and  drunkards  become  lax  through  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  related  muscles  and  nerves,  and  thus  they  lose 
their  natural  tension,  and  are  drawn  nearer  together  than  when  in 
health.  The  lower  lids  of  the  licentious  and  dissipated  fall  away 
and  expose  the  inner  margin,  which  appears  red  and  watery  in  the 
drunkard,  and  pale-bluish  and  wrinkled  in  tlie  victims  of  unbridled 
lust.  Yet  the  physiognomist  is  able  to  discern  whether  disease, 
dissipation,  or  native  villainy  has  produced  these  several  appear- 
an<:^s.  Overuse  of  the  eyes,  as  in  prolonged  application  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  tends  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  Uds,  and  causes 
the  upper  one  to  droop. 

A  great  deal  of  healthy  and  beautiftil  expression  arises  from 
the  natural  lustre  and  humidity  of  the  eye.  In  abnormal  char- 
acters these  two  factors  of  expression  vary  considerably.  The 
humidity  is  caused  by  the  secretions  of  the  glands  of  the  eye  and 
lids,  which  in  healthy  subjects  constantly  secrete  a  lubricating  fluid, 
which  serves  several  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  assists  the 
eyeball  in  rotating.  This  fluid  also  serves  the  purpose  of  moistening 
and  dissolving  the  particles  of  dust  which  in  a  dry  state  would 
cause  great  irritation.  The  lustre  of  the  eye  arises  partly  from  its 
humidity  and  partly  from  the  quality  or  fineness  of  the  nervous 
mechanism.  Now,  moisture  of  the  lips  and  eyes  are  evidences  of 
healthy  action  in  both  of  these  features,  while  dry  eyes  and  dry 
lips  reveal  unhealthful  conditions ;  it  follows  that  whatever  appear- 
ance denotes  health  is  more  beautiftil  than  the  opposite  indication. 
Physicians  are  guided  in  their  diagnosis  of  disease  by  the  dryness 
and  moisture  of  these  features,  as  well  as  by  the  dryness  or  moists 
ure  of  other  parts  of  the  head  and  face;  the  brilliancy  of^he  GSfi, 
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too,  undergoes  many  pathological  changes  during  the  progress  d 
disorders,  and  these  varying  appearances  are  of  great  service  to 
physicians  as  indications  of  abnormal  conditions,  and  no  intelligent 
doctor  neglects  their  warnings. 

As  the  eye  is  one  of  the  most  important  facial  signs  of  lore  or 
Amativencss,  its  size,  form,  color,  lustre,  humidity,  and  expression 
would  naturally  reveal  to  the  physiognomist  the  inherited  grade 
of  amative  sentiment.  It  also  reveals  normal  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  reproductive  system — tlie  functional  base  of  the 
sentiment  of  sex-love.  If  the  eye  be  bright,  animated,  and  humid, 
with  the  lids  of  a  normal  tension  and  color,  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  associated  sentiment  of  Amativeness,  is  normal; 
but  if  these  indications  arc  absent,  functional  disturbances  in  this 
system  may  be  inferred,  and  if  these  symptoms  are  permanent  the 
defects  become  permanent  also. 

The  manner  of  moving  the  eyeball  and  eyelids  is  a  source  of 
expression  rich  in  physiognomic  meaning.  There  is  as  great 
divergence  of  movement  between  the  wide-open,  direct  regard  of 
the  upright  character  and  the  furtive,  sidewise  glance  of  the  narrov, 
oblique  eye  as  there  is  in  the  moral  and  mental  characters  of  these 
two  diverse  classes. 

The  eyes  of  children  are  used  with  great  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  tJieir  glances  Ml  witii  equal  freedom  upon  everything  ; 
that  attracts  their  childish  curiosity.    This  utter  abamlon  shon's  ^ 
natural  innocence,  simplicity,  and  absence  of  restraint.    The  eyes  i 
of  the  untrained  rustic  and  the  equally  roving  eye  of  the  licentious  j 
and  unrefined  roll  about  with  freedom,  revealing  in  turn  erenr 
emotion  as  it  passes  through  their  undisciplined  brain  and 
muscles.  ' 

Refined,  disciplined,  self-controlled,  and  intelligent  characters  I 
use  their  eyes  in  a  far  different  manner  from  the  above-named  classes; 
they  move  them  in  a  precise  and  orderly  way;  they  do  not  roll  them 
in  astonishment  nor  gaze  with  bold  stare  about  them.  The  eye 
of  the  truthful,  honest  person  looks  straight  forward  without 
boldness  and  without  humility.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  only 
the  guilty  or  criminal  look  away  when  addressed  by  others;  the 
very  sensitive,  shy,  and  most  innocent  often  cast  sidelong  or  down- 
ward glances  while  conversing,  but  their  shyness  is  corroborated  by 
other  signs.  The  movement  of  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  classes  is 
more  unrestrained,  vivacious,  and  the  expression  more  animated 
than  those  of  the  more  reflective  classes.  The  latter  have  an  ex- 
pression of  thoughtful  intelligence,  and,  although  the  eye  of  this 
class  is  nearly  as  bright  as  those  of  the  former,  the  motions  are  not 
so  rapid,  but  move  slower  and  more  in  harmony  with  that  deliber- 
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ation  pssential  to  accurate  observation  and  calm  reflection,  ihua 
showing  the  presence  of  reason  rather  than  of  emotion. 

An  excellent  study  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  eye  can  be 
made  by  watching  the  movements  of  the  eyes  of  the  criminal 
classes.  The  peculiar  shape  of  their  eyes  produces  quite  a  different 
set  of  movements  from  those  made  by  a  normally  moral  eye.  An 
oblique  or  crooked  eye  or  moutli  is  incapable  of  making  the  kind 
of  movements  that  are  made  by  these  features  when  straight. 
Their  movements  leave  impressed  upon  the  surrounding  parts 
entirely  different-shaped  lines  and  wrinkles,  hence  we  are  able  to 
classify  the  resultant  lines  and  wrinkles  as  "moral,"  "immoi*al,'* 
"kind,"  "mirthful,"  "witty,"  or  "ill-humored,"  etc.  Lines  and 
wrinkles  are  indisputable  records  of  the  class  of  thought,  speech, 
and  actions  which  have  been  dominant  in  the  life  of  the  subject, 
and  no  amount  of  dissimulation  can  erase  them. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  every  act  of  the  individual,  if  oft- 
repeated,  becomes  registered  upon  his  countenance  and  adds  its 
quota  to  make  up  what  we  term  "  the  expression  of  the  human 
face." 

The  folds  and  wrinkles  of  the  eyelids  and  surrounding  parts 
are  highly  indicative  of  character.  The  principal  fold  of  skin 
observed  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  upper  lid  is  termed  the  "nicti- 
tating membrane."  This  is  a  small  crescent-shaped  fold  of  skin, 
which  is  quite  large  in  some  eyes,  but  very  small  or  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  others.  It  is  one  of  those  useless  rudimentary  remains, 
many  of  which  are  found  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  body.  Professor 
Haeckcl  teUs  us,  in  regard  to  this  organ,  that 

Our  skulled  ancestors  had,  in  addition  to  the  two  eyelids,  a  third  eye- 
lid,— the  nictitating  membrane, — which  was  drawn  over  the  eye  from  the 
inner  comer.  Many  primitive  fishes  (Selaehii)  and  amnion  animals  yet 
retain  this.  In  apes  and  in  man  it  has  atrophied  and  only  a  smalt  remnant 
of  it  exists  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  as  the  "  cresceDt-shai>ed  fold  "  is 
s  useless  rudimentary  organ.* 

This  fold  is  a  very  decided  agent  in  the  expression  of  the  eye; 
so  also  are  the  folds  formed  by  age  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  observ- 
ant classes,  as  is  noted  elsewhere  in  the  description  of  the  forms 
of  the  eye. 

NICTITATING  FOLD. 

The  "  nictitating  fold  is  quite  pronounced  in  the  orbits  of 
Daniel  Webster,  Prof.  Richard  Owen,  Hiram  Powers  (sculptor), 
and  large  numbers  of  people  of  all  grades  of  int*;llect. 

The  color  or  lack  of  color  in  the  cheeks  assists  expression. 
A  bright,  rich,  red  color  in  the  cheeks  contrasts  well  with  black 

*  Brtdutlon  of  Mao,  Ernst  Uaeokel,  voL  U,  p.  3S*.  ,  . 
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eyes,  and  thus  they  intensify  each  other's  color  and  beauty.  Some 
inartistic  and  unobservant  belles  very  erroneously  put  artificial 
color  (where  Nature  has  withheld  it)  high  upon  the  cheek-bones. 
Now,  this  is  a  bungling  attempt  at  imitating  Nature's  method. 
Color  is  rarely  found  high  upon  the  check-bones  of  young  people. 
It  is  usually  observed  in  the  cheeks  of  aged  people  in  this  situation. 
Youthful  cheeks  exhibit  their  color  upon  the  lowest  part  of  the 
cheek,  and  in  some  subjects  it  appears  below  the  cheek  under  the 
lower  jaw  as  well. 

Blue-eyed  people  require  both  red  and  white  to  make  theii 
eyes  expressive,  unless  they  are  very  fair  indeed,  for  when  this 
class  becomes  sallow  the  eye  loses  much  of  its  beauty  of  expression 
because  the  difference  between  the  blue  eyes  and  the  yellow  skin 
is  not  sufficiently  decided  to  make  a  pleasing  contrast.  Sallowness 
is  the  sign  of  an  abnormal  state,  hence  is  opposed  to  beauty,  and 
thus  also  it  becomes  a  physioguomic  sign  of  a  torpid  liver  or  other 
disorder. 

The  color  of  the  brows  and  lashes  are  effective  agents  in 
expression.  The  thickness  or  sparseness  of  the  brows  and  lashes 
produce  differences  of  expression.  As  a  rule  very  bushy  brows, 
especially  if  black  or  dark,  denote  a  strong  constitution,  while  very 
thin  brows,  if  very  light,  indicate  delicacy,  either  of  the  nervoiK 
system  or  of  the  general  system. 

Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  very  many  fectors,  in  connection  with 
the  eye,  assist  in  giving  it  physiognomic  expression  and  meaning. 
Should  the  reader  desire  to  know  what  constitutes  heautt/  of  expres- 
sion I  shall  refer  him  to  the  theory  which  is  found  running  through 
this  entire  system  of  physiognomy,  viz.,  that  the  scientific  idea  of 
moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  power,  wherever  found, — in  what- 
ever feature  or  part  of  a  feature  it  is  displayed, — discloses  true  b^utr 
of  that  feature  or  portion  of  a  feature,  which  discloses  a  certain 
sign  of  a  capacity  for  morality,  intellect,  or  usefulness  of  some  sort. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eyeballs  incline,  whether  forward  or 
backward  of  the  lower  lid,  produce  most  decided  diverse  physiog- 
nomic meanings,  as  well  as  of  variety  of  expression.  As  a  rule, 
eyes  that  are  horizontal  in  their  sockets,  and  which  set  back  some- 
what under  the  eye-bones,  are  normal,  while  those  that  bulge  out 
beyond  tlie  brows  and  the  plane  of  the  cheek  are  abnormal.  This 
jwculiarity  is  the  sign  of  a  rude  and  shallow  mind,  while  eyeballs 
that  incline  from  below  backward  suggest  timidity  and  oiganic 
weakness.  Eyes  too  convex  belong  to  noisy,  wordy  liai-s  and 
braggarts.  Thus  each  divergence  of  the  eye  from  its  normal 
position  denotes  a  departure  from  the  normal  type  or  standard, 
and  thus  indicates  the  moral  or  immoral  grade  of  the  subject. 
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The  lashes  of  the  eye,  like  all  ciliary  appendages,  are  primarily 
for  purposes  of  protection,  and  as  all  features,  however  simple, 
are  revelations  of  character,  so  the  eyelashes  are  indicative  of  cer- 
tain characteristics  peculiar  to  themselves.  As  a  mle,  muscular 
people  possess  the  longest  and  most  beautiful  lashes;  they  are  also 
more  curved  in  this  class  of  individuals  than  in  the  bony  classes, 
the  basic  laws  of  Form  here  as  elsewhere  asserting  their  influence. 

The  lashes  may  be  (a)  long  or  short,  (b)  straight  or  curved, 
(«)  thick  or  thin,  (d)  regular  or  irregular,  (e)  dark  or  light. 
These  are  the  cliief  peculiarities  of  these  features.  Like  all 
external  appendages,  they  serve  more  than  one  purpose,  con- 
sequently they  reveal  more  than  one  meaning.  Their  use  pri- 
marily is  protective,  and  the  more  perfectly  they  are  adapted  to 
that  purpose  the  more  perfect  and  beautii'ul  they  are. 

I  do  not  intend  in  the  last  sentence  to  convey  to  the  reader 
that  there  is  only  one  form  of  beauty  in  this  feature ;  there  are 
many.  Adaptation  has  its  forms  of  beauty,  and,  although  a 
beautifully  curved  lash  looks  well  with  a  large,  lustrous,  muscular 
eye,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  a  small,  receding  one ;  hence, 
adaptation  is  a  factor  of  true  beauty.  Science  broadens  our  con- 
ception of  everything,  and  a  truly  scientific  knowledge  of  the  face 
is  bound  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  beauty,  which  art  (like  all 
iufantoid  knowledge)  has  limited  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 

It  is  among  the  aesthetic  and  artistic  classes  that  we  find 
the  best-developed  lashes,  both  under  and  upper;  for  the  projec- 
tion of  the  bony  brow  of  these  subjects  is  so  slight  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  compensating  development  of  these  features.  The.  eyes 
of  the  osseous  classes  are  protected  by  the  projecting  bony  brow, 
a  protective  environment  which  can  easily  dispense  with  long, 
curved  lashes. 

Both  the  upper  and  lower  lashes  in  all  subjects  are  more 
or  less  curved;  the  upper  lashes  turn  upward  or  outward,  the 
lower  lashea  turn  downward  or  outward,  and  always  in  such 
manner  as  not  to  entangle  each  other.  Muscular  people  exhibit 
tlie  principle  of  the  curve  in  every  part  of  the  body,  even  in  the 
curving  of  so  minute  a  portion  of  the  physiognomy  as  the  lower 
lashes,  which,  in  this  class,  are  more  curved  than  in  the  osseous 
or  mental  subjects. 

Long,  curved,  fine,  regular,  silken  lashes  are  seen  in  the 
countenances  only  of  refined  characters  possessed  of  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  sentiment;  many  artistic  countenances  exhibit  this 
form,  notably  poetic  and  histrionic  faces. 
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Straight,  coarse,  thick,  and  projecting  lashes  are  associatoi 
with  characters  possessed  of  more  bhnitness  and  vigor  than  refine 
ment,  and  arc  found  with  the  osseous  system  well  developed 
Thin,  scattered,  light-colored  eyelashes  betoken  delicacy  of  physique 
and  in  some  subjects  a  consumptive  tendency. 

If  tlic  lashes,  are  sparse  as  well  as  brown  in  color,  a  degm- 
of  constitutional  vigor  may  be  present,  yet  the  nervous  system  maj 
exhibit  a  good  degree  of  sensitiveness. 

Long  lashes  denote  characteristics  opposite  from  those  revealed 
by  short  lashes;  wlien  long,  well-curved,  close,  and  fine,  a  certain 
degree  of  shyness  and  timidity  will  be  exhibited.  Shyness  and 
timidity  are  modified  forms  of  Secretiveness,  and  veiy  long,  curbed 
lashes  reveal  the  fact  that  their  owner  is  too  shy  or  too  timid  to  be 
perfectly  frank  and  outsiwken.  Short,  thick  lashes  denote  direct- 
ness of  speech,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  blunt  rudeness. 

Long,  well-curved  lashes,  if 
coarse,  are  accompanied  with 
Secretiveness,  for  the  lashes  art 
used  for  the  purpose  of  conceM- 
ing  the  motions  of  the  eyeball, 
as  well  as  for  protecting  it. 
hence  they  sei-ve  to  partially 
hide  the  varying  expressions  of 
the  eyes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  eyes  are  the 
features  which  most  assist  the  ex- 
(DucuRss  OF  t.BKi>8.)  prcssiou  ol  tho  emotions,  so  all 

the  ap|)endages,  however  minute, 
reveal  minute  grades  and  shades  of  the  emotions;  lience  a  lash  a 
little  longer  or  a  little  thicker  in  one  than  in  anotlier  discloses  a 
different  degree  of  the  faculties  of  Love  and  Language,  as  above 
in<licatcd,  showing  that  in  one  subject  outspoken  bluntness  will  be 
exhibited,  in  another  shyness  or  slyness,  or  modesty  or  secretive- 
ness in  words  and  actions.  Long,  drooping  eyelashes  are  very 
effective  agents  in  love-making  and  coquetry,  and  speak  eloquently 
when  tliey  are  suddenly  raised  and  reveal  a  pair  of  eyes  full  of 
mischief  or  melting  tenderness,  and  speak  quite  as  eloquently 
when  lowered  to  conceal  pathos,  sorrow,  modesty,  or  other  soft 
emotion.  It  is  thus  seen  that  nothing  in  the  human  physiognomy 
is  too  minute  to  contain  or  reveal  a  meaning;  this  will  be  better 
apprehended  when  we  come  to  the  analysis  and  description  of 
lines  and  wrinkles  in  the  face  and  body. 

The  color  of  the  lashes  is  usually  darker  than  the  color  of  the 
hair,  altliough  in  certain  blond  types  it  is  much  lighter,  being 
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very  light — in  fact,  white,  in  some  subjects.  Color  of  these  features 
has  the  same  signification  that  it  has  in  all  the  other  features,  and 
as  the  subject  of  Color  has  been  so  exliaustivcly  treated  elsewhere 
it  need  not  be  elaborated  here. 

Specimens  of  very  beautiful  eyelashes  may  bo  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  Madame  Kecamier,  and  tlie  famous  Caton  sisters,  of 
Baltimore;  Ex-Queen  NatliaUe,  of  Servia;  Empress  Josephine, 
and  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

The  Intebciuary  Space. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  face  which  is  very  little  under- 
stood, and  to  which  very  little  attention  has  been  paid,  yet  which 


PlO.  271.— ARTISTIC  INTERCILIARY  8PACE.  (RactWB.) 

is  of  great  importance  as  an  indicator  of  character.  I  allude  to 
the  interoiliary  space,  i.e.,  the  area  between  the  upper  lid  and  the 
eyebrow  (Fig.  271). 

ARTISTIC  INTERCIUART  SPACE. 

In  artistic  faces  this  presents  a  space  wider  than  in  the  me- 
chanical, for  the  former  have  a  relatively  slight  projection  of  the 
bony  supercihary  ridges  and  a  considerable  arching  of  the  muscular 
and  hairy  processes  of  the  brows.  It  is  the  absence  of  forward  pro- 
jection of  the  bony  supercihary  arch  which  produces  the  wide 
interciliary  space  observed  in  the  physiognomies  of  artists, 
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SUPERSTITIOUS  TYPE. 

If  this  space  is  excessively  widened  so  as  to  pass  the  bounds 
of  normalcy,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  grossly  superstitious  mind, 
incompatible  witli  common  sense  and  sound  reason.  In  a  modified 
degree  it  is  found  in  tlie  faces  of  many  poets,  divines,  and  painters; 
the  eyebrows  are  liiglily  arched  in  these  subjects. 

AVhere  the  intcrciliai-y  spaces  are  very  sUght  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  eyebrow  is  very  nearly  horizontal,  or  horizontal  and  angu- 
lar at  the  outer  extremity. 

The  presence  of  the  line  and  angle  in  this  place  instantly  re- 
veals the  class  to  wlxich  the  subject  belongs.   This  one  line  alone 

shows  him  to  be  an  ob- 
server, hence  one  is  jus- 
tified in  deciding  ttiat 
his  mind  is  more  practi- 
cal than  imaginative. 
In  this  case  the  bone 
will  be  the  dominant 
tissue,  and  the  brows 
will  be  more  projecting 
than  in  the  case  of  the 
artistic  classes ;  in  them 
the  law  of  the  curve 
or  arch  prevails.  The 
shape  of  the  hairy  brow 
determines  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  inter- 
ciliary  space,  while  the 
curved  outline  that 
marks  the  form  of  the 
eyeball  indicates  the  commencement  of  this  space.  Observers  are 
urged  to  pay  great  attention  to  this  part  of  the  physiognomy,  as 
promising  a  prolific  field  of  physiognomic  research  and  signification. 
The  following-named  individuals  reveal  a  verj'  wide  interciharv 
space,  and  are  all  within  the  artistic  class ;  observe,  for  example, 
the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  the  following  named :  Milton  and 
Dante,  poets;  Pascal  and  Mirabean,  orators;  Sarah  Siddons  and 
David  Garrick,  players;  Wickliffe,  Swedenborg,  and  Bossuet 
divines ;  Marie  Roze,  Eugenie,  Pappenheim,  and  Albani,  singers. 

The  countenance  of  all  persons  who  show  a  very  decided  talent 
for  any  form  of  decorative  art  presents  an  interciliary  space  mow 
or  less  wide,  and  this  arch,  thus  exhibited,  determines  the  class  to 
whicli  such  individuals  beloug. 
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The  following-named  persons  belong  to  the  more  observing 
classes,  hence  t!ie  law  of  the  straiglit  line  and  angle  marks  the 
shape  of  their  brow  and  limits  the  interciliary  space  to  a  narrow 
area,  in  some  instances  completely  hidden  under  the  bony  projec- 
tion. See,  for  example,  the  physiognomies  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Charles  Darwin,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
Humboldt. 

The  forms  of  the  eyelids  and  brows  are  nearly  related  to  the 
interciliary  spaces,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  observe  closely  these 
two  features,  especially  the  latter,  in  making  an  estimate  of  char- 
acter based  upon  the  significance  of  these  spaces. 

It  will  be  always  found  that  when  tlie  muscular  system  is 
dominant,  or  one  of  the 
dominant  systems,  the 
interciliary  space  will 
present  a  greater  area 
than  is  the  case  when 
the    bony   system  is 
supreme.    This  is  yet 
another  proof,  added  to 
the  numerous  ones  al- 
ready cited,  of  the  ho- 
mogeneity of  structure ; 
thus,  each  feature,  and 
every  minute  portion 
of  a  feature,  reveals  and 
coiToborates  the  form 
of  the  entire  structure^ 
as  well  as  its  dominant 
mental  characteristics. 

The  widest  inter- 
ciliary space  I  have 
found  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  these  races  are  both 
artistic  and  very  credulous,  as  witness  their  very  superstitious 
religions  and  belief  in  charms,  omens,  and  incantations.  The 
Oriental  races  generally  exhibit  a  broader  interciliary  space  than 
is  observed  in  the  physiognomies  of  Uie  Northern  and  more 
practical  peoples. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  the  interciliary  space  is  wide  the 
forehead  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  and  where  this  space  is 
narrow  or  invisible  the  forehead  is  usually  more  or  less  receding. 
These  appearances  are  corroborative  proofs  of  the  supremacy  of 
muscle  and  bone,  for  where  the  forehead  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
30,  the  muscle  is  regnant,  and  where  the  forehead  recedes 
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less  the  bone  is  dominant ;  and  in  these  co-ordinated  forms  of  inter* 
ciliary  space  with  forehead  we  have  a  fine  lesson  in  comparatiYe 
anatomy,  as  well  as  in  demonstrative  physiognomy. 

Physiognomic  forms  reveal  numberless  co-ordinated  and  com- 
plex relations'  of  function  with  feature,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
outline  of  the  nose  is  straight  the  forehead  is  generally  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  involuntary  muscles  as  well  as  the  muscular  system 
are  supreme,  or  one  of  the  supreme  systems  of  the  organism ;  here 
muscle  tends  to  straight  lines  instead  of  curves. 

The  cause  lies  deei>er  than  these  outlines,  for  they  are  the 
effects,  not  tlie  causes,  of  their  straight  apjx^arance.  The  suprem- 
acy of  the  heart  and  stomach  over  the  liver  and  lungs  conduces 
to  form  these  lines,  for  I  have  observed  that  where  tlie  lungs  and 
liver  are  excessively  developed  and  active  the  outline  of  the  nose 
is  more  or  less  arched,  either  greatly  or  slightly,  the  forehead 
receding,  the  septum  of  tlie  nose  projecting,  and  the  chest  arched. 
Now,  the  interciliary  space  depends  for  its  form  primarily  upon  the 
dominance  of  organs  apparently  quite  disconnected  with  it.  I  have 
said  that  there  is  a  long  physiological  history  attached  to  every  fea- 
ture and  every  part  of  each  feature,  and  I  here  reiterate  it  We 
can  in  this  instance  trace  this  relationship  farther  back  than  has 
been  done  in  the  above  instance,  but  sufficient  history  is  here  given 
to  show  the  methods  of  scientific  physiognomy  and  the  complex 
relations  of  function  with  feature.  A  very  narrow,  scarc^y  dis- 
cernible interciliary  space  is  indicative  of  good  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  is  found  in  the  faces  of  mechanicians  and  scientists 


The  use  primarily  of  the  hairy  brow  is  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  descending  particles  of  dust  or  moisture.  Each  separate 
feature  is,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  supplied  with  protective  ap- 
pendages, or  placed  in  such  position  as  to  receive  the  cautionur 
assistance  of  other  features,  the  eyes  and  ears,  for  example. 

The  eye,  being  the  most  delicate  of  ail  the  features,  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  strong  defenders,  as  is  observed  in  the  lachrymal 
glands,  the  lids,  the  projecting  bony  environment,  the  flexible 
superciliary  muscles,  the  closely-placed  lashes,  and  the  hairy  brows. 

The  form  of  the  Jtairy  brow  (usually  termed  "the  eyebrow") 
is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  underlying  bony  development  for 
its  external  shape.  The  corrugator  supercilii  and  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum muscles  assist  in  shaping  the  brow. 

The  hairy  brow  is  a  feature  of  motion  by  reason  of  its 
muscular  relations.    The  eyebrows,  therefore,  of  the  muscular 
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races  are  more  elastic  and  more  active  than  tliose  of  the  osseous 
races,  hence  we  observe  in  the  Celtic  races  and  artistic  classes 
greater  spontaneity  and  rapidity  of  movement  of  these  features 
than  in  the  Saxon,  or  Scandinavian,  and  other  osseous  peoples 
and  mechanical  classes. 

The  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  use  their  eyebrows  very 
expressively,  and  thus  show  that  the  muscular  system  dominates 
the  osseous.  The  more  northerly  and  osseous  people  rarely  move 
the  muscles  of  the  eyebrow,  unless  it  be  the  corrugator  supercilii, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  approximate  tlie  eyebrows  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  accuracy  of  observation,  which  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  practical  classes. 

The  excessively  muscular  formation  of  the  brows  of  the  ideal 
or  artistic  classes  shows  both  the  ability  and  desire  for  motion,  and 
the  form  resulting  from  muscular  movement  is  a  curvilinear  one, 
hence  the  eyebrows  of  this  class  are  of  a  curved  or  semi-curved 
shajx!  in  their  main  outHne.  Observation  of  this  line  alone  will 
give  us  the  main  drift  of  the  associated  intellect,  whether  it  be 
artistic  or  mechanical,  practical  or  imaginative. 

In  some  subjects  the  brow  is  wide  and  thickly  covered  with 
dark  hairs,  in  others  it  is  narrow  and  exhibits  a  few  straggling 
hairs.  Between  these  two  extaremes  there  are  many  varieties,  as 
the  brows  of  one  person  would  not  harmonize  with  the  features  of 
another,  for  observation  will  show  tliat  the  brow  is  quite  as  in- 
dividualized as  any  other  facial  featur;^.  Yet  there  are  certain 
general  rules  in  regard  to  its  form,  size,  color,  and  quality  by 
which  this  very  important  feature  may  be  translated  into  cliaracter, 
and  would  reveal  tmits  which  are  at  present  a  profound  mysterj'  to 
onlookers.  In  this  feature,  as  in  all  others,  we  have  had  to  apply 
the  basic  laws  of  Form  in  order  to  discover  the  meaning  which 
each  individual  brow  reveals. 

The  law  of  the  line,  the  angle,  and  the  curve  applies  to  the 
eyebrow,  and  each  brow  describes  in  its  outline  some  one  of  these 
simple  outlines,  or  else  a  more  complex,  composite,  or  modification 
of  two  or  more  of  tliese  elements  of  Form. 

The  law  of  normalcy  or  correct  standard  of  form  and  «2>ace 
applies  to  the  eyebrows  and  their  suiTOundings  as  well  as  to  all 
other  features.  This  law  must  be  apprehended  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  understanding  of  what  is  normal  as  well  as  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  departure  from  the  normal  standard. 

We  observe  that  the  principal  concomitants  of  the  brow  are 
form,  widtli,  motion,  color,  position,  direction,  and  space  or  dis- 
tance.   Each  of  these  factors  assists  us  in  unfolding  the  meaning 
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normal  distance  of  the  brows  from  each  other,  and  of  the  brow 
from  the  lids,  must  be  taken  into  account  A  very  wide  intet- 
ciliary  space  between  the  lids  and  the  brows  reveals  just  the  op- 
posite characteristics  from  that  found  associated  with  an  eyebroff 
whicli  is  brought  close  down  to  the  eye,  and  presenting  Uttle  or 
no  interciliary  space  between. 

Eyebrows  that  are  situated  far  apart  indicate  quaUties  qtiik 
different  from  those  that  are  joiiied  in  the  centre,  and  which  fonn 
an  unbroken  line,— every  minute  variation  here,  as  elsewhere,  de- 
noting differences  which  may  be  highly  significant  and  important. 

The  general  direction  of  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  brows 
must  be  noted,  together  with  the  form,  outline,  &cility  of  moTe- 
ment,  the  color,  the  width  or  narrowness,  whether  bushy,  luxuiiaQt, 
or  sparsely  covered  with  hairs. 

All  tliese  circumstances  belong  to  the  physiognomy  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  serve  to  reveal  and  corroborate  the  meaning  of  other  \ 
parts  and  features,  and  point  out  and  reveal  other  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  the  face  and  body. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  brow  will  be  naturally  its  gen- 
eral form,  whether  curved,  or  straight  and  horizontal;  next,  the 
direction  of  the  termini.    In  endeavoring  to  understand  the  full 
significance  of  tliis  feature  we  must  note  several  circumstances,  a  ' 
follow  :— 

(a)  Tlie  inner  terminus,  where  it  commences,  whether  close  down  to  tK 
eye  or  whether  there  be  a  medium  or  wide  interciliary  space  betw**: 
it  and  the  eyelid ; 

(6)  The  outer  extremity  of  the  brow,  whether  it  be  high  above  the  lidts 
whether  it  be  lowered  down  in  close  proximity  to  the  eye; 

(c)  Wliether  it  join  the  opposite  brow  in  the  middle  or  whether  there  1*  s  i 

space  between  them  ;  | 

(d)  The  width  of  the  space  ; 

(e)  How  nearly  the  brows  resemble  each  other  in  form,  direction,  and 

development  (there  is  often  great  disparity  in  these  appearances); 
(/)  Whether  the  general  form  of  the  brow  describes  a  straight  lioe  v: 
a  curve; 

(g)  Whether  it  be  long  or  short; 

(h)  The  direction  of  the  inner  terminus,  whether  it  be  upward,  downwi. 

or  horizontal ; 

(t)  The  direction  of  the  outer  terminus,  whether  it  be  straight  or  ontnr- 

or  upward  or  downward ; 
0')  The  height  of  tlie  middle  portion  of  the  brow  above  the  lid. 

The  general  direction  of  the  outline  is  worthy  of  observation 

{k)  Tlie  line  may  be  straight  and  horizontal  or  straight  and  oUiqw'.' 

placed,  as  in  the  Chinese,  for  example ; 
(I)  The  obliquity  of  the  straight  line  may  tend  upward  from  the  ic^t: 

terminus  of  the  brow,  or,  I  I 
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(m)  It  may  tend  downward  f^om  tlie  inner  terminus; 

(n)  It  may  be  Btraigbt  part  of  its  length,  commencing  at  the  inner  end,  and 

describe  an  angle  at  the  exterior  end ; 
(o)   It  may  form  a  curve  at  tlie  inner  end  and  an  angle  at  the  outer  end. 

The  accompaoying  figure  exhibits  the  most  commonly  ob- 
served forms  of  the  eyebrow.  All  others  are  composites,  blends,  or 
modifications  of  these  several  general  forms.  (See  Fig.  274, 
Forms  of  the  Eyebrow.) 

In  applying  the  laws  of  form  to  the  eyebrows  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  cluef  constituent  tissue,  whether  it  be  of  bone  or 
of  muscle,  also  whether  the  bones  belong  to  tlie  round  or  to  the 
square  class.  If  the  bones  are  rounding  and  the  muscles  domi- 
nant, a  high  arch  will  announce  this  &ct,and  also  reveal  to  which 
class  of  mind  the  subject  belongs. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  square-boned  subject  to  exhibit  an  arch 
in  this  feature,  for  the  law  of  the  straight  line  appertains  to  the 
square  bone,  and  the  straight  line  indicates  characteristics  quite 
the  opposite  &om  those  produced  by  the  curve. 

(  2 
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Yua,  374.— FORMS  OF  THE  EYEBROW.   (After  Lavattr.) 

"Tlie  above  are  twelve  fortnn  of  eyebrows,  all  of  whicli  may  accompany 
TinderfltamlinK,  tboueli  10  can  with  difficulty  ;   11,  lesR  difficultly;  8.  move  ;  6,  very  ■ 
difficultly;  4,  most :  1,  2,  and  8,  on  the  contrary.  Rcarcely  can  accompany  folly ;  1218 
form  of  undemunding  such  as  can  scarcely  be  decelTeu." 

The  individual  peculiarities  in  the  combinations  of  bone  and 
muscle  are  the  cause  of  the  many  diverse  forms  of  eyebrow^s  ob- 
served in  different  individuals.  Not  only  are  the  eyebrows  dif- 
ferent in  form  in  each  individual,  but  rarely  do  we  find  them  alike, 
or  even  nearly  alike,  in  the  fece  of  a  given  subject.  The  right  and 
left  eyebraws,  like  all  the  features  in  the  majority  of  faces,  are  usu- 
ally characterized  by  absence  of  bilateral  similarity,  thus  proving 
that  discrepancies  occur  in  the  form  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  ojjposite  sides  of  the  face,  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  head  and  body. 

The  thcoi-y  brought  forward  by  several  anthropologists  and 
physiognomists,  viz.,  that  the  right  side  of  the  organism  represents 
the  father  or  his  family,  and  the  left  side  resembles  the  mother  or 
her  femily,  may  account  for  these  (in  many  subjects)  very,  striking 
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discrepancies;  how  far  this  may  be  an  hereditary  influence  cannot 
be,  I  tliink,  exactly  determined.    There  are  many  other  very  de- 
cided influences  affecting  the  bilateral  development  of  the  body,  , 
viz.,  (rt)  the  more  frequent  use  of  right  hand  and  side  than  of  the 
left  hand  and  side,  and  (6)  the  law  of  imperfect  curvation,  whereby 
opposite  sides  of  the  several  features  of  the  face  are  made  to  differ  I 
in  size,  form,  and  position  by  reason  of  an  unequal  distribution  of 
the  elements  of  nutrition  during  prenatal  existence,  or  from  other 
causes.  Which  of  these  causes  contributes  most  to  the  inequalities  | 
observed  in  the  facial  features  must  be  determined  by  a  skilled 
physiognomist  iu  each  individual  case,  and  in  these  cases  the  skill 
of  the  examiner  will  be  put  to  its  higliest  test. 

In  endeavoring  to  expound  the  physiognomic  significance  of 
tlxe  eyebrows  I  shall  do  so  by  the  application  of  the  basic  laws  of 


Fia.  m— POSITION  OF  THE  INNER  TKB-  FlO.  276.-CONUErrED  ETEBROW. 

MINI  OF  THE  EYEBROWS. 


Form,  as  with  all  the  other  features,  and  shall  commence  the  trans- 
lation of  form  into  faculty  by  obser\'ation  of  the  inner  terminus  of 
the  brow,  and  first  as  to  the  position  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brow. 

NORMAL  POSITION  OF  THE  INNER  TERMINI. 

A  normal  development  of  the  hairy  brow  discloses  a  space 

between  the  inner  termini,  and  this  space  is  proportional  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  eyes  and  other  features  iu  the  immediate 
neighborhood  (Fig.  275). 

THE  CONCEITED  BROW. 

If  the  brows  meet  in  the  centre  and  form  a  continuous  line, 

it  is  a  departure  from  the  higliest  standard  of  form  of  this  feature. 
This  peculiarity  is  always  associated  with  a  certain  degree  of  «>»- 
ceit^  more  or  less  pronounced,  according  as  the  subject  is  secretive 
or  voluble.  If,  with  this  form,  the  brows  are  thick  and  the  hairs 
dark  or  black,  it  is  an  indication  of  great  vital  powers  as  well  as 
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of  conceit.  I  have  observed  this  appearance  in  the  faces  of  many 
Hebrews,  yet  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  civilized  races.  Lavater 
remarks  of  this  peculiarity  that  he  "  could  not  consider  it  beautiful," 
yet  he  "  found  in  it  the  most  o^wn,  honest,  and  worthy  countenances." 

Eyebrows  extremely  far  apart  at  the  inner  termini  are  seldom 
found  associated  with  good  practical  sense,  altliough  other  signs 
modify  this  indication ;  yet  all  depai-tures  from  and  exaggeration 
of  normal  standards  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  indicat- 
ing an  abnormal  condition  of  faculty  and  function.  I  have  observed 
this  appearance  in  large  numbers  of  Mongolian  faces,  and  the  Mon- 
golian is,  as  a  rule,  grossly  superstitious. 

THE  OBSERVING  EYEBROW. 

Where  the  inner  termini  of  the  brows  grow  closely  down  to 
the  eyes  (Fig.  277)  it  is  a  most  decided  sign  of  an  accurate  ob- 


FlQ.  277.— OBSERVING  EYEBROW. 
(Humboldt.) 


PlO.  m— CREDULOUS  EYEBROW. 

(COBTXZ.) 


server,  and  accurate  observation  leads  to  a  tnae  understanding  of 
the  objects  or  occurrences  observed;  hence,  practical  sense  is  the 
result.  Individuals  thus  characterized  are  adapted  to  such  trades 
and  professions  as  require  accuracy,  truth,  and  practical  judgment, 
such  traits  as  are  manifested  in  mechanics,  scientists,  naturalists, 
etc.,  for  the  laws  of  physics  are  based  on  the  laws  of  Nature,  hence 
of  truth,  and  he  who  can  best  comprehend  truth  must  possess  a  large 
share  of  it  in  his  own  constitution ;  and  these  signs  of  this  trait 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the  face  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  all  who 
possess  a  talented  degree  of  truth  and  integrity. 

My  observation  on  this  form  of  eyebrow  is  in  accord  with 
Lavater.   He  remarks : — 

Tbe  nearer  tlie  eyebrows  are  to  the  eyes,  the  more  ejirnest,  deep,  and 
firm  the  character;  the  more  remote  from  tbe  eyes,  the  more  volatile, easily 
moved,  and  less  enterprising.  ^,:.e.  b.GoOgIc 
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THE  CREDULOUS  ETEBROW. . 

If  the  inner  terminus  of  the  brow  commences  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  eye  (Fig.  278),  causing  a  wide  interciliary  sipaxx, 
it  is  positive  assurance  of  a  credulous  mind,  for  those  with  this  pecu- 
liarity of  structure  lack  the  first  essential  of  accuracy,  viz.,  a  suit- 
able development  of  the  eyebrows  such  as  the  practical  classes  pos- 
sess; hence  they  accept  upon  hearsay,  without  examination,  many 
improbable  theories  and  statements.  The  more  wonderful  they  are, 
the  more  readily  they  accept  them,  and  tlie  more  pleasing  they  find 
them.  The  eyebrows  of  all  the  grossly  superstitious  races  present 
this  appearance. 

Tlie  eyebrows  of  that  class  of  writers,  orators,  artists,  poets, 
and  divines  whose  works  and  speech  are  characterized  by  imagina- 
tion of  wonderful  and  impossible  scenes  and  beings  exhibit  modi- 
fications of  this  peculiarity.  Examine,  for  example,  the  eyebrows 
of  Milton,  Dante,  Raphael,  Swedenborg,  Mahomet,  Loyola,  Mira- 
beau,  and  Dore ;  in  each  instance  there  will  be  found  varying  de- 
grees of  that  credencive  spirit  which  was  manifest  in  their  life-work. 

An  eyebrow  thus  placed  denotes  in  ordinary  characters  a  love 
of  fiction  in  art  and  literature,  a  taste  for  the  maiTelous  in  religion, 
and  a  relish  for  the  sensational  in  neighborhood  and  public  news. 

This  trait  belongs  to  tlie  artistic  class  more  particularly,  and  is 
most  largely  developed  where  the  muscular  system  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, as  the  peculiar  arching  of  the  brow  will  demonstmte. 

Where  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow  ai'ises  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance above  the  eye,  exhibiting  only  a  medium  degree  of  interciliary 
space,  the  character  will  be  more  keenly  observant  than  the  former, 
and  will  combine  a  modicum  of  both  the  mechanical  and  artistic 
capacities.  Such  characters  are  adapted  to  certain  branches  of  both 
these  departments  of  labor,  and  an  average  amount  of  practical 
sense  will  be  manifested. 


Position  of  the  Middle  of  the  Brows. 

the  impractical  brow. 

If  the  eyebrow  presents  a  very  wide  interciliary  space  (Fig. 
279),  causing  the  eyebrow  to  form  a  very  high  arch,  it  denotes  a 
half-foolish,  impractical,  unreasoning  character.  Of  this  eyebrow 
Lavater  observes : — 

I  never  yet  saw  n  profound  thinker,  or  even  a  man  of  fortitude  and 
prudence,  with  weak,  liigli  eyebrows,  which,  in  some  measure,  divide  the 
forehead.* 

*  Essays  on  Pbysiognomy,  C.  lAvater,  p.  888. 
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THE  ARTISTIC  BROW. 


Where  the  brow  is  highest  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  its  inner  terminus  (Fig.  280)  it  denotes  artistic  capacity,  and 
this  pecuUarity  is  found  in  this  locaUty  in  the  countenances  of  most 
good  and  great  artists.    It  is  more  decided  as  age  advances,  and  is 


caused  by  the  frequent  raising  of  the  brow  in  order  to  observe  the 
artistic  effect  of  the  work  in  hand. 

Having  now  considered  the  indications  of  interciliary  space 
at  the  inner  end  and  centre  of  the  brow,  we  proceed  to  investigate 
the  position  of  the  outer  extremity  of  tlie  eyebrows. 


The  positions  which  are  observed  at  the  outer  end  of  the  brow 
give  great  variety  of  expression  to  this  feature.  A  wide  space 
between  the  outer  angle  of  tlie  eye  and  the  terminus  of  tlie  brow 
(Fig.  281)  is  found  to  be  widest  where  tlie  muscular  is  one  of  the 
dominant  systems,  and  denotes  calculative  ability.  It  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  countenances  of  astronomers,  physicists,  surveyors, 
good  arithmeticians,  mechanicians,  architects,  and  inventors  of 
machinery,  and  is  general  in  those  races  in  whom  the  muscular 
system  is  supreme. 

The  following  are  two  of  the  most  common  modifications  of 
the  arithmetical  brow:  If  the  outer  terminus  turn  slightly  down- 
ward, and  leave  a  moderate  degree  of  space  between  it  and  the 


FlO.  278.-1MPRACTICAL  EYEBROW. 
(Walmesley.) 


FlO.  280.— ARTISTIC  EYEBROW. 
(La  Bruy&rb.) 


Position  of  the  Odter  Termini. 


THE  arithmetical  BROW. 
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corner  of  the  eye,  a  medium  degree  of  arithmetical  calculation 
may  be  predicated. 

Where  the  brow  turns  downward  at  its  outer  extremity,  and 


Fig.  281.— ARTTHSCBTICAL  EYEBROW.  (Dblaxbkx.) 

inward  toward  the  comer  of  the  eye,  eitlier  by  a  curve  or  angle, 
leaving  little  or  no  space  between  it  and  the  eye,  it  denotes  only  a 
very  slight  amount  of  the  calculative  faculty. 

THE  DECEPTIVE  EYEBROW. 

Obliquity  of  outline,  when  very  decided,  denotes  obliquity  of 
action  or  the  opposite  of  straightforwardness,  and  eyebrows  with 
a  very  pronounced  upward  slant  from  the  inner  termini  (Fig.  251), 
are  inlalUble  indicators  of  deceit,  crafl,  and  treachery,  and  if  the 
eyes  are  very  light  in  combination  the  character  will  be  cold, 
malignant,  unfeeling,  cruel,  and  brutal. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  this  brow;  one  form  is 
somewhat  less  obUque  tlian  the  former,  and  denotes  much  less 
talent  for  deceit,  but  is  not  altogether  reliable.  Tlie  character 
accompanying  this  form  will  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  secretive- 
ness,  and  indulge  in  small  tricky  ways  and  resort  to  useless  sly 
methods. 

Another  modification  is  shown  by  a  scheming,  calculating 
.  disposition,  both  worldly  and  arithmetical. 


THE  ESTHETIC  EYEBROW. 

Long,  narrow,  and  regularly  arched  brows,  covering  well- 
arched  eye-bones,  arc  found  in  the  feces  of  persons  possessed  of 
order  and  aesthetic  tastes;  these  traits  wiU  be  exhibited  in  a  variety 
of  ways — in  elegance  of  personal  adornments,  in  the  artistic, 
tasteful,  and  orderly  an-angement  of  furniture  and  surroundings, 
and  by  a  love  of  art-objects,  such  as  pictures,  statues,  bric-a- 
brac,  etc.  If  the  brow  is  black  or  dark  in  color  the  color-sense 
will  influence  the  selection  of  dress  and  appointments,  and  these 
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will  be  of  most  decided  and  brilliant  tints.  If  tlie  brow  present  a 
lighter  color  in  conjunction  with  this  form,  the  preference  will  be 
for  more  delicate  shades.    If  possessed  of  Uterary  or  histrionic 


FlO.  282:— ^THETIO  EYEBROW.  FiO.  388,— INVENTIVE  EYEBROW. 

(Ex-Empress  Eug^ib.)  (Bliab  Howb.) 


talent,  elegance  of  style  and  sentiment  will  tie  the  distinguishing 
characteristics.  See  the  physiognomies  of  Buffon,  Pascal,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Addison,  Shelley,  Vandyck,  Madame  de  Stael,  David 
Garrick,  and  Mendelssohn. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  type  of  eyebrow  are  its  curvilinear 
form,  length,  color,  narrowness,  and  regular  arrangement  of  the 
hairs. 


THE  INVENTIVE  EYEBROW. 

The  most  conspicuous  marks  of  what  I  term  the  inventive 
brow  are  its  thickness,  depth  of  color,  length  of  the  hairs,  and 
bold  and  disorderly  arrangement  of  the  hairs,  particularly  at  the 
ends  (Fig.  283).  The  brows  of  Carlyle,  Darwin,  and  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  are  admirable  specimens  of  this  type.  The  cliaractcristics 
above  described  reveal  a  bold,  original,  inventive  or  creative  mind 
in  some  department  of  mental  labor.  Those  who  exhibit  this 
pecuhar  type  of  brow  think  and  act  outside  of  the  conventional 
groove,  and  are  given  to  discovery,  exploration,  creation  of  original 
theories  and  methods  in  art,  science,  philosopliy,  mechanism,  war- 
fare, statesmanship,  or  theology.  To  know  to  which  of  these  direc- 
tions the  mind  will  be  turned  the  student  must  look  for  otlier  signs 
in  combination.  The  following-named  eminent  men  disclose  eye- 
brows of  this  class;  see,  for  example,  tlie  portraits  of  Carlyle, 
Charles  Darwin,  John  Pierpont,  John  Knox,  General  Scott,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  General  Napier,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Rufus  Choate, 
Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  Michael  Angelo. 
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THE  VITAL  EYEBROW. 

A  brow  that  is  wide,  either  straiglit  or  curved,  of  medium 
length,  thicki  and  dark-colored  or  black,  is  an  indication  of  con- 
stitutional vigor.  It  is  often  observed  in  its  straight  form  in  the  | 
countenances  of  iron-workers  and  other  mechanics.  AVhen  arched 
it  denotes  more  of  an  sesthetic  tendency.  This  type  of  brow  is 
seen  only  in  the  countenance  of  vigorous,  strong-willed,  passionate 
charactei'S,  good  lovers,  and  good  haters. 

THE  DELICATE  EYEBROW.  i 

Observation  of  the  physiognomies  of  many  individuals  in 
whom  the  nervous  system  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  also  one  of 
the  dominant  systems,  will  disclose  eyebrows  that  are  thin,  light- 
colored,  and  the  hairs  straggling,  in  some  cases  scarcely  visible. 
This  appearance  denotes  qualities  the  opposite  to  those  indicated 


PlO.  284.— VITAL  EYEBROW.  FlO.  aai-DEUUATE  EYEBROW. 


(JoHK  Stephenson.)  (Chaklotte  Coxday.) 

by  the  vital  eyebrow;  those  with  this  variety  of  brow  are  sen- 
sitive, mild,  and  delicate,  with  not  much  muscular  development 
nor  great  vitality.  If  the  brow  be  dark  or  black  more  constitur 
tional  vigor  is  present  than  with  the  light  color. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  BROWS. 
The  affluent  muscular  endowment  of  the  hairy  brow  gives 
great  facility  of  movement,  and  the  movements  of  the  brow  are 
rich  in  pliysiognomic  signification, — not  only  so,  but  the  lines,  folds, 
and  wrinkles,  caused  by  the  continuous  muscular  movement  of  the 
brows,  stamp  their  record  of  active  thought  and  feeling  upon  the 
physiognomy. 

There  is  a  profound  yet  subtle  meaning  revealed  by  the  sm^ 
roundings  of  the  eye,  particularly  in  regard  to  tlie  emotional 
nature,  for  movement  ia  adapted  to  the  expression  of  emotion,  and 
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emotions,  if  often  exercised,  never  fail  of  leaving  their  imprint 
behind.  Love,  sensuality,  mirth,  anger,  parsimony,  gluttony,  and 
secretiveness,  all  alike  leave  traces  about  the  eye  that  are  easily 
recognized  by  tlie  keen  observer.  The  lids  in  particular,  by  tlieir 
condition,  give  us  unmistakable  knowledge  of  both  temporary  and 
permanent  condition  of  health,  ill  health,  excesses — both  sexual 
and  alimentive — long  continued,  joy,  grief,  or  prolonged  study  and 
close  and  habitual  observation ;  all  these  are  independent  of  the 
pathognomonic  changes  which  disease  produces;  these  changes  be- 
long to  the  mind  of  the  individual,  and  are  purely  physiognomic. 

Let  the  student  place  before  him  one  dozeu  portraits  of  char- 
acters of  advanced  age  of  diverse  pursuits,  and  make  a  study  and 
comparison  of  the  appearances,  surroundings,  and  appendages  of 
the  eye,  and  he  will  become  convinced  that  these  phenomena  are 
highly  significant  of  character,  and  indisputable  records  of  life 
and  mind. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  full  physiognomic  meaning  of  the 
movements  of  the  eye  we  must  analyze  the  uses  of  the  several 
muscles  involved  in  producing  these  movements,  and  also  the  use 
of  the  resultant  movements  as  wclL  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  is 
tlie  broad  muscle  that  surrounds  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  (See  Fig. 
126,  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.) 

Its  use  is  to  close  the  eyelids  chiefly  by  depressing  the  superior,  the 
levator  muscle  of  which  it  directly  opposes.  It  also  serves  to  press  the 
tears  inward  toward  the  punctata  lachrymalia;  the  superior  orbital  fibres 
can  depress  the  eyebrow  and  aid  the  corrugator  s'iperciUi  in  drawing  it,  as 
well  as  the  eyelids,  inwaM,  and  oppose  the  occipito>fVon talis  and  shade 
the  eye ;  the  inferior  fibres  can  raise  the  cheek,  raise  and  draw  the  lower 
eyelid  inward,  and  compress  the  lachrymal  sac  which  they  cover. 

Corrugator  supercilii  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  passes  upward  and  outward,  and  is  tn- 
serted  into  the  middle  of  ttie  eyelirow,  mixing  witli  the  orbicularis  and 
occipito-frontalis  muscle;  use,  to  depress  and  approximate  the  eyebrows, 
throwing  the  skin  of  the  forehead  into  vertical  wrinkles,  as  in  the  act  of 
frowning.  This  pair  of  muscles  are  voluntary,  but  ttiey  cannot  act  sepa- 
rately; they  directly  oppose  the  occipito-fVontalis  and  shade  the  eye.* 

Observers  will  discover  that  the  observing  and  thinking  classes 
of  minds  use  the  internal  portion  of  the  orbicular  muscle  most, 
ie.,  that  portion  which  enables  the  eyebrows  to  approximate  as 
they  do  when  the  subject  is  employed  in  close  observation  or  in 
deep  reflection.  The  middle  and  outer  portion  of  the  eyebrows 
are  used  by  the  more  emotional  classes;  hence  actors  engaged  in 
portraying  light  characters  move  the  centre  and  outer  extremities 
of  the  eyebrows,  but  in  dchncating  grand  and  thoughtful  char- 

•  Pnusttcat  AnatoniT,  Robert  Hftrrlson,  p. 28.  /^^^^I^ 
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acters  they  move  the  brows  less  frequently  and  the  inner  tennini 
mainly.  These  actions  are  based  on  the  natural  and  instinctire 
movements  of  these  two  diverse  classes,  and  imitated  by  the  skill- 
ful player  in  his  representations  of  various  characters;  he  not  only  j 
imitates  the  voice,  gesture;  and  movement  of  the  brows,  but  paints 
upon  his  face  with  his  cosmetic  pigments  the  diverse  lines,  folds, 
and  wrinkles  which  observation  has  taught  him  belong  to  the  | 
several  distinct  classes  of  diameters. 

Those  persons  who  move  the  eyebrows  frequently  are  to  be 
suspected  of  a  rather  feeble  grade  of  intelligence,  and  possessed  of 
more  emotion  tlian  thought.  I 

There  is  one  class  of  individuals  who  think  that  an  appea^ 
ance  of  hauteur  is  an  indication  of  superior  character;  it  is  the 
class  who  raise  the  eyebrows  upon  meeting  a  stranger  whose  poa- 
tion  socially  they  regard  as  inferior  to  their  own.    They  are  the  I 
aupercilioits  beings  one  often  meets  in  society,  and  the  frequent  use 
which  they  make  of  their  eyebrows,  to  show  (as  they  think)  their 
high  tone,  is  an-  infallible  sign  of  the  absence  of  true  worth  and  , 
nobility,  for  assumption  of  superiority  is  but  the  substitution  for  I 
the  genuine  quality.    Nobility  of  life  and  conduct  are  as  easily 
discerned  by  our  associates  as  are  treachery  and  lowness,  and  we 
have  only  to  he  what  we  would  wish  to  have  others  think  we  are  i 
in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  same;  hence  excessive  movement  I 
in  raising  the  eyebrows  in  this  manner  has  led  to  the  term  '^sa> 
percilious." 

Those  in  whom  the  bony  system  is  supreme  rarely  move  the 
eyebrows,  and  then  only  to  draw  the  eyebrows  down  at  the  centre 
in  order  to  bring  the  eye  to  a  focus.  Painters  raise  and  lower  the 
inner  end  and  centre  of  the  brow,  while  actors  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  ciliary  movements  in  order  to  express  every  variety  of 
character. 

Tlie  deceitful  and  cruel  raise  the  outer  extremity  of  the  brows, 
and  show  great  mobility  of  this  part  of  these  features.  Cats, 
whose  brows  are  oblique,  possess  the  same  flexibility  of  the  outer 
termini  of  the  brows.  Elocutionists,  however,  develop  a  mar- 
velous degree  of  power  in  the  superciliary  muscles,  and  study  to 
produce  a  degree  of  flexibility  of  these  features  which  will  enable 
tliem  to  produce,  in  conjunction  with  the  eyelid  and  upper  cheek, 
nine  luindre'd  movements  • 

Of  the  movement  of  the  eyebrows,  Lavater  remarks: — 

The  motions  of  the  eyebrows  contain  numeroas  expressicms,  especiiill.r 
of  ignoble  passions — pride,  anger,  and  contempt;  the  supercilious  man 
(fiuperciliumj  an  eyebrow)  despises  and  is  despicable. 

•  Delsaitfl  System  of  Omoiy. 
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THE  COLORS  OF  THE  ETEBROW. 

Color  in  the  eyebrows  denotes  precisely  what  it  does  when 
found  in  tlie  other  features  of  the  face.  Veiy  black  brows,  if 
narrow,  long,  regular,  and  arched,  announce  a  nature  intense,  and, 
with  aesthetic  tastes,  more  imitative  than  original.  Very  light 
colored  eyebrows  denote  characters  whose  emotions  and  passions 
are  more  superficial  than  the  former,  and  the  intellect  generally 
only  ordinary. 

Wliiie  brown  eyebrows  indicate  a  medium  between  these  two 
extremes,  fine  reddish  brows  show  considerable  fervor  and  ambi- 
tion, but  when  they  are  coarse  it  is  assurance  of  strong  animal 
passions. 

The  color  of  the  eyebrows,  taken  singly,  is  no  indication  of 
intelligence  or  absence  of  intelligence.  The  underlying  form 
gives  us  the  due  to  tlie  direction  of  the  faculties;  the  color  of  the 
eyebrow  is  a  secondai-y  indication,  not  a  primary  one.  Color 
shows  the  degree  of  power,  but,  as  the  subject  of  color  has  been 
so  fully  disclosed  in  former  chapters,  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate 
it  in  this  connection. 

The  Forehead. 

The  several  forms  of  the  forehead  observed  in  the  human  face 
are  composed  of  combinations  of  the  line  and  curve,  the  square 
and  angle.  To  this  feature,  as  to  all  others,  the  basic  laws  of  Form 
apply  with  the  utmost  certainty. 

There  are  three  general  outlines  in  the  profile  of  the  forehead. 
These  are  the  perpendicular,  the  projecting,  and  the  receding.  In 
the  full  face  we  observe  the  square  and  the  curved  or  rounding 
forms;  all  other  forms  are  modifications,  compounds,  or  blends  of 
these  two  primary  shapes. 

The  normal,  perpendicular  forehead  (Fig.  286)  is  observed 
most  frequently  in  the  artistic  classes;  among  poets,  painters,  and 
sesthetic  minds  generally.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  straight 
nose;  and  straightness  of  these  two  outlines  in  combination  always 
announce  a  taste  and  capacity  for  art  of  some  sort;  other  signs  in 
combination  will  give  us  the  direction  of  this  taste  or  talent. 

The  perpendicular  forehead  assures  us  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  muscular  system,  and  one  attribute  of  this  system  is  its  absence 
of  sensitiveness;  that  is  to  sjiy,  relative  absence.  Muscle  has  not 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  tissue,  but  when  accompanied  by 
a  fine  quality  of  nerve  and  brain  it  can  manifest  a  considerable 
degree  of  mental  sensibility,  as  well  as  artistic  delicacy  of  touch, 
sound,  etc.,  aud  results  in  artistic  plans  and  methods.    Those  who 
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exliibit  this  form  of  forehead  have  never  the  warmth,  fire,  enthTi- 
siasm,  sympathy,  and  sensibility  which  distinguislies  those  with  the 
receding  foreliead.  In  the  latter  the  lungs  are  large,  the  chest 
arched,  and  tliis  peculiarity  of  bodily  structure  creates  energy  and 
feeling,  and  gives  the  force  requisite  for  active  sympathy,  for 
executive  ability,  for  warmth  and  fervor. 

The  normally-receding  forehead  (Fig.  287)  is  one  that  slopes 
backward  somewhat,  yet  not  too  far  backward.    It  is  indicative  of 


Many  celebrated  orators  and  actors  of  the  highest  rank  exhibit 
this  outline  in  their  forehead.  Mirabean  and  Gambetta,  French 
orators  of  the  most  fervid  and  intense  type,  present  tliis  form  of 
forehead ;  the  portrait  of  Kemble,  the  eminent  Englisli  tragedian, 
also  exhibits  a  receding  forehead. 


Among  the  thousands  of  the  most  practical  and  observing 
men  whose  forelieads  exhibit  an  outline  more  or  less  sloping 
than  the  former,  I  may  mention  the  late  President  Garfield,  Peter 
Cooper,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Captain  James  Cook,  Richard  Ark- 
wriglit;  William  Harvey,  M.U.,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  the  Uuke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Moses  Montifiore,  Father 
Matthew ;  Liszt,  musical  composer ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  David  Liv- 
ingstone, Richard  Whately,  C.  H.  McC-ormack,  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
and  Presidents  Washington  and  Jackson.  I  have  mentioned 
many  instances  of  this  receding  outline  of  forehead  for  the  reason 
that  popular  opinion  ascribes  to  this  outline  limited  intelligence, 
based  on  no  reason  whatever,  or  knowledge  of  the  facts;  it  is  one 


energy,  balanced  reasoning 
powers,  sympathy,  enterprise, 
practicality,  mechanical  abihty, 
executiveness,    and  progress. 


Fig.  28a.— perpendicuijAR  forehead. 


Fro.  287.— RECEDmO  FOREHEAB. 

(EX-GOVKKNOB  BUCKINOUAU.) 
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of  those  baseless  physiognomical  heresies  that  are  current  in  the 
community.  Tliis  form  of  forehead  is  characteristic  of  active,  en- 
terprising, pushing,  enthusiastic  natures  in  every  department  of  in- 
tellect, as  the  above  comprehensive  group  will  show.  These  are 
taken  from  almost  every  department  of  mentality,  and  could  be 
added  to  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  section. 

THE  PROJECTING  FOREHEAD. 

The  third  type  of  forehead — the  projecting — (Fig.  289),  that 
is  to  sayi  the  forehead  which 


Fia.  288.— PRACnCAIi  FOREHBAD.  FlO.  m—fKUJlSUTIMa  FOREHEAJX 


(EX'PBBSIDaKT  GABFIBIiD.) 

least  favorable  to  mental  or  manual  activity.  It  is  indicative  of 
dullness,  slowness,  and  impractical ity,  and  where  it  exceeds  a 
certain  degree  of  forward  projection  or  roundness  it  is  certain 
assurance  of  idiocy,  either  partial  or  complete. 

THE  INFANTILE  FOREHEAD. 

One  modification  of  this  forehead  is  observed  to  round  out 
from  the  junction  with  the  nose,  and  presents  the  curve  observed 
in  all  infants  (Fig.  290),  and  in  them  it  is  normal  at  that  stage  of 
development.  Now,  the  law  of  Nature  is,  that  wherever  a  ftjature 
in  an  adult  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  infantile  form,  it  in- 
dicates an  infantoid  or  relative  undevelopment  of  that  part  of  the 
mind  of  which  such  feature  stands  representative.  An  infantoid 
mouth  denotes  absence  of  great  thoughts  and  the  use  of  small 
talk.  An  infantoid  nose  indicates  lack  of  executive  power;  an 
infantoid  chin,  relative  want  of  conscientiousness  and  firmness; 
and  thus  of  all  features. 
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Those  whose  foreheads  bulge  at  tlie  superior  part  are  greal 
theorizers,  dreamers,  impractical,  and  non-mechanical.  If  the  pos- 
sessors of  such  foreheads  exhibit  a  good  qnnlity  (which  is  seldom 
met  with  in  conjunction  with  this  ap|>earance),  they  may  be  able 
to  create  some  valuable  tlieories,  which,  when  adapted  to  practical 
purpose  by  common-sense  minds,  prove  useful ;  but  rarely  is  tliis 
tiie  case. 

THE  MECHANICAL  FOREHEAD. 

Foreheads  fullest  at  the  brows  denote  the  highest  capacity 
for  mechanism  and  practical  work;  foreheads  fullest  at  the  upper 

part  show  the  greatest  power  for 


Km.  290.— INFANTILE  FOREHEAD.  FiG.  291.— MECHANICAL  FOREHKAP. 

(MINNIB  Wabhbn.)  (One  Type.) 


THE  ARTISTIC  FOREHEAD. 

Foreheads  rounding  at  the  sides  announce  capacity  for  artistic 
or  original  construction  of  some  sort,  usually  of  an  artistic  or 
aesthetic  nature.  Those  square  at  the  temple  show  ability  for  me- 
chanical, scientific,  or  practical  affairs. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MECHANICAL  FOREHEAD. 

To  a  scientific  pliysiognomist  the  outline  of  each  forehead, 
both  of  the  profile  and  of  the  sides,  reveals  the  accompanying 
chest  form.  If  the  forehead  is  receding  the  lungs  and  liver  are 
well  developed,  the  thorax  high  and  arched,  the  nostrils  relatively 
large,  and  the  septum  of  the  nose  (sign  of  the  liver)  usually  well 
developed  downward. 
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Fia.  292.— ARTISTIC  FOREHEAD 


Where  the  profile  outline  of  the  forehead  is  peq^endicular, 
the  muscular  system  will  be  dominant,  or  one  of  the  dominant 
systems,  and  the  heart  and  stomach,  botlvof  them  muscular  organs, 
will  be  more  powerfully  developed.  This  outline  shows  the  dom- 
inance of  the  involuntaiy  muscles. 

In  this  case  tlie  chest  will  not  be  so  arched  as  in  the  former 
combination,  aud  the  nostrils  not  so  large,  but  the  eye  will  be 
larger  and  the  forehead  more  rounded  at  the  sides,  and  the  jaw 
more  curved  outwardly. 
Thus  each  feature  ex-  > 
pounds  and  reveals  tlie 
peculiarities    of  the 
structure  of  the  ti*unk, 
as  well  as  of  the  limbs, 
hands,  and   feet,  and 
these    in    their  turn 
announce  to  the  close 
observer  the  shape  of 
the  features   and  the 
moral  and  mental  char- 
acteristics. 

Lavater  has  made 
some  excellent  observa- 
tions upon  this  feature 
which  I  quote  as  cor- 
roborative of  my  own 
views.  He  remarks : — 

Foreheads  viewed  in 
profile  may  be  reduced  to 
three  general  classes:  They 
slope  backward,  or  are 
peri>endicular,  or  are 
prominent.  Each  of  these 
classes  admits  of  an  infi- 
nite  subdivision,  which  is 
easy  to  distinptiish  by  spe- 
cies, and  of  wliicii  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal:  1, 

straight-lined  foreheads  ;  2,  those  whose  lines  half-straight,  half-cnrved,  run 
into  eacli  other ;  3,  foreheads  with  simple  curved  lines ;  4,  those  with  double 
or  triple  curved  lines.  Let  us  now  establish  some  particular  observations  : 
1.  The  more  lengthwise  the  forehead  is,  the  more  destitute  is  the  mind  of 
energy  and  elasticity,  2.  The  closer,  shorter,  and  more  compact  it  is,  the 
moi'e  concentrated,  firm,  and  solid  is  tlie  character.  3.  Contours  arched  and 
without  angles  determine  in  favor  of  gentleness  and  flexibility  of  character. 
This,  on  the  contrar^^  will  possess  firmness  and  inflexibility  in  proportion 
as  the  contours  of  the  forehead  are  straight.    4.  Complete  perpendicularity 
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from  the  bair  to  the  eyebrows  is  a  sign  of  a  total  want  of  understanding. 
5.  A  perpendicular  form,  gradually  arched  on  top,  announces  a  mind  ca[MUe 
of  much  reflection,  a  staid  and  profound  thinker.  6.  Prominent  (bulging) 
foreheads  belong  to  feeble  andcontnicted  minds, and  which  will  never  attain 
a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  7.  Sloping  backward  indicate  in  generi 
imagination,  spirit,  and  delicacy.  8.  In  order  to  constitute  a  i>erfect  char- 
acter of  wisdom  there  must  be  a  happy  association  of  straight  and  curved 
lines,  and  besides  a  favorable  powVion  of  forehead.  The  association  of  lines 
is  favorable  when  they  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other.  8.  I  rtink  among 
tlie  most  judicious  and  the  most  jxtsitive  characters  the  square  foreheads, 
whose  lateral  margins  are  still  sufficiently  spacious,  and  whose  eye-bone  is 
at  the  same  time  very  solid.* 

Elsewhere  he  remarks,  quoting  from  Qaramantine: — 

A  square  form  of  forehead  is  the  sign  of  superior  talents  and  sound 
Judgment;  for  it  arises  from  the  natural  figure  of  the  lieod.  It  likewise 
contributes  to  the  knowledge  and  prudent  con<luct  of  affairs.  Many  illus- 
trious persons  have  been  distinguished  by  this  form  of  head. 

From  Mr.  de  Permetty  Lavater  extracts  the  following: — 

The  forehead  large,  square,  and  open,  announces  a  person  of  under- 
standing and  good  sense;  of  quick  comprehension  and  capable  of  advisiag 
well,  for  it  is  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  having  the  best  proportioned  form  and 
the  most  adapted  to  facilitate  the  functions  of  the  sonl. 

From  Gratalones  Lavater  takes  the  following : — 

Those  who  have  a  great  forehead  are  dull;  they  may  be  compared  to 
oxen.  Square  foreheads  of  moderate  size,  well  proportioned  to  the  head, 
show  virtuons,  wise,  and  magnanimous  character;  class  them  with  lions. 

There  appears  in  tlie  writings  of  all  the  ancient  physiogno- 
mists a  preference  for  the  square  form  of  forehead  as  illustrative 
of  the  highest  character.  Now,  had  they  ever  classified  upon  the 
"  Basic  Principles  of  Form,"  and  learned  the  inherent  meaning  of 
the  arch  or  curve  as  well  as  of  the  square  and  angle,  they  would 
have  found  the  highest  expression  of  the  artistic  mind  revealed  by 
the  curve  and  oval,  and  the  highest  type  of  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical by  the  square  and  angle,  each  of  which  produce  two  diverse 
types  of  excelleiU  character,  but  each  unsuited  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  other  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor. 

Circular  foreheads  belong  to  the  purely  vegetative  individual, 
halfrcurved  to  the  artistic;  but  all  foreheads,  unless  they  are  purely 
square  or  perfectly  round,  present  interblendings  and  combinations 
of  these  several  elements  of  Form,  and  must  be  ju(^ed  accordingly 
in  each  individual  case.  Many  modiiying  circumstances  affect 
each  of  these  forms.  QualiO/  is  one  modifying  element ;  activity 
of  the  circulation,  or  the  dominance  of  the  thotacic  system,  another. 
Muscular  development  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
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consideration  before  a  perfect  judgment  of  a  given  character  can 
be  arrived  at.  My  advice  is  to  postpone  sentence  until  the  evi- 
dence is  in;  this  is  sound  law,  and  will  apply  as  well  to  lawful 
physiognomy. 


I  did  not  intend  in  this  work  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
cerebral  part  of  the  anatomy,  although  its  form,  size,  and  append- 
ages are  highly  indicative  of  mentality,  and  reveal  and  corroborate 
tlie  signs  of  cliaracter  found,  in  the  physiognomy  and  body.  Yet, 
as  phrenology  uses  the  head  as  the  foundation  and  groundwork 
for  its  theories  of  mind,  and  endeavors  to  expound  cdl  character- 
istics by  inspection  and  measurement  of  its  outlines,  I  shall  refrain 
from  giving  any  extended  description  of  the  forms  and  meanings 
of  this  noble  member.  My  main  reason  for  this  course  is  that  I 
desire  my  readers  to  become  perfectly  convinced  that  the  face 
reveals  the  entire  mental  and  physical  character  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  form  or  size  of  the  head. 

The  entire  character  may  be  known  also  without  any  reference 
to  the  forehead,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  part  just  above 
the  brows ;  yet,  as  the  general  observation  is  turned  to  inspection 
of  the  whole  frontal  development,  I  have  decided  to  give  a  limited 
space  to  a  description  of  its  most  general  forms,  although  this  is 
noi  essential  to  a  complete  and  correct  phrf»iogiiomical  knowledge 
of  character. 

As  I  stated  in  the  theoretical  part  of  this  work,  my  belief 
that  the  mind  is  not  shut  up  in  the  skull,  but  diffused  throughout 
the  entire  body,  and  manifested  only  by  the  co-operation  of  all  its 
parts,  and  as  I  showed  that  the  office  of  the  brain  is  limited  to  its 
own  peculiar  share  in  mental  manifestation,  and  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  organism  are  concerned  in  producing  what  are  termed 
"  mental  efforts,"  as  in  art,  science,  mechanism,  etc.,  and  as  I  have 
demonstrated  that  the  face  reveals  the  entirety  of  the  personality, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  make  any  extended  description  and 
analysis  of  the  brain  or  skull. 

In  the  first  place,  the  brain  upon  dissection  gives  no  clue  by 
its  structure  as  to  its  office  or  piirpose  in  the  human  economy,  as 
do  the  visceral  organs  by  their  structure  and  connections. 

In  the  second  place,  tlie  general  form  of  the  exterior  of  the 
skull  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  general  form  of  the 
face,  the  features,  or  by  examination  of  the  fingers  even.  In  this 
manner  the  dominant  powers  of  the  individual  are  revealed,  for  a 
square  head  shows  the  presence  of  moral,  scientific,  and  mechanical 
ability ;  the  round  head,  the  vital  and  artistic  organism.    A  full 
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knowledge  of  the  encased  mind  can  only  be  had  by  observation  of 
the  face,  the  hand,  the  voice,  the  walk,  the  movement  and  gestnie, 
aided  by  the  light  wliich  the  laws  of  scientific  physiognomy  throw? 
upon  thera.  Observation  of  the  head  and  knowledge  of  its  size  is 
not  at  all  essential  to  this  result.  Neither  can  the  weight  of  die 
bi-ain  nor  measurement  of  the  skull  before  or  after  death  gire 
positive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  indwelling  mind. 

Its  form  will  greatly  facilitate  this  object,  for  form  and  quality 
are  the  supreme  factors  in,  and  ol",  all  structures.  A  knowledge 
of  the  meanings  of  the  forms  of  tlie.  fore  part  of  the  brain — the 
forehead — is  very  useful  in  our  investigations  of  character,  for 
tliis  portion  of  the  anatomy  belongs  to  the  face  as  well  as  to  the 
brain.  Comparisons  of  the  form  of  the  head  and  of  its  size  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  lungs  which  accompany  each 
individual  subject  are  also  of  use,  not  so  much  in  revealing  character 
as  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  energy.  Disproportionately  large 
heads,  particularly  of  the  fore  part,  denote  slowness,  if  not  dullness, 
of  both  the  intellectual  processes  and  bodily  movements,  while  a 
small  head  allied  to  large  lungs  gives  the  utmost  energy  of  both 
the  mental  forces  and  bodily  movements.  In  the  former  case  Uw  ^ 
driving  power  of  the  mind  is  absent,  viz.,  large  lungs  and  a  copious 
and  constant  supply  of  well-oxygenated  blood.  A  disproportion- 
ately large  front  brain  acts  slowly  because  it  has  not  the  assistance 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  normal  blood  to  give  it  vivacity,  while  a 
small  or  undersized  brain,  if  accompanied  with  large  lungs,  ads 
readily,  and  the  limbs  follow  its  promptings  with  a  rapidity  of 
movement  in  accordance  with  the  supply  of  the  blood  and  the  rate 
of  its  circulation,  which  is  much  faster,  of  course,  with  lai^  lungs 
and  small  brain,  than  where  the  forebrain  is  large  and  the  lungs  ' 
disproportionately  small. 

The  reason  why  some  large  heads  have  exhibited  great  powers, 
as  in  Daniel  Webster  for  example,  is  because  they  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  large  thoracic  development  and  a  vigorous  rwoerai 
organization  and  dense  color,  as  well  as  an  excellent  muscular  and 
osseous  system.  In  organizations  such  as  his,  many  things  besides 
a  large  brain  are  essential  to  true  greatness,  for,  in  addition  to  all 
these  grand  physiological  gifts,  Webster  inherited  a  fine  and  high 
quality  both  of  brain  and  body.  When  all  these  circumstances  | 
are  happily  united  in  one  individual,  the  world  is  blessed  with  a 
transcendent  genius  which  leaves  humanity  in  debt  for  his  gifts, 
for  he  endows  future  ages  with  a  splendid  legacy  that  incxeases  in 
value  as  the  centuries  roll  by. 

My  theories  on  this  subject  are  strengthened  by  observations 
made  by  the  most  original  investigator  in  phrenology  which 
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America  has  produced.  I  refer  to  J.  S.  Grimes.  He  connects  liis 
observations  in  this  direction  with  a  tlieory  which,  however  original 
and  unique,  I  do  not  indorse,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  given 
it  sufficient  study  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  I  say  nothing  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  for  to  deny  what  one  cannot  disprove  is  unfair,  to  say 
the  least;  and,  as  I  have  no  repugnance  to  his  theory,  and  nothing 
to  oiFer  in  opposition  to  it,  I  give  it  to  my  readers  for  Uieir  further 
investigation. 

Mr.  Grimes  remarks  thus 

I  have  Ifttely  made  an  obffervation  which  seems  to  me  to  he  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  is  tliat  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  liin^s  are 
^encratl^'  accompanied  witli  moderately -sized  heads  ;  tlie  Ibrm  of  the  head  in 
snub  cases  is  also  peculiar,  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  head  being  less  develo)>ed 
than  the  lower,  the  forehead  being  generally  retrecding.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  very  reverse  is  true  of  persons  whose  lungs  are  small ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  heads  are  generally  latter  and  the  tipper  parts  more  developed  than 
the  lower,  being  in  some  degree  like  those  which  we  call  rickety.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  this  discovery  will  lead  to  important  results  when  it  comes  to 
1)6  fully  explained.  I  will  venture  to  suggest  an  explanation :  The  r«ison 
of  small  lungs  being  often  accompanied  with  a  large  head  is  that  the  small 
lungs  and  imperfect  respiration  are  the  cause  of  the  bmin  growing  larger, 
for  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  motion,  and  it  can  only  produce  its  motions  by 
means  of  oxygen,  which  oxygen  is  furnished  througli  the  lungs  by  combin- 
ing with  tiie  food  from  the  stomach.  If  the  etomacii  and  lungs  do  not 
furnish  blood  sufficiently  chained  with  oxygen  to  enable  the  brain  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  motions,  the  motions  must  become  less  to  correspond 
with  the  quality  of  the  blood.  Under  these  circumstances  larger  brain 
will  be  equivalent  to  larger  lungs,  just  as  in  galvanic  operation  a  weak  and 
adulterated  acid,  when  applied  to  n  large  surface  of  zinc  plates,  will  produce 
as  powerful  effects  as  a  more  concentrated  acid  applied  to  a  smaller  zinc 
surface.  Now  the  question  is,  Does  not  the  brain  tend  to  grow  larger  and 
to  extend  its  surface  when  the  blood  is  wea)b,  adulterated^  and  im^terfect  in 
consequence  of  indigestion,  badly- ventilated  rooms,  and  imperfect  respira- 
tion ?  Is  not  this  the  cause  and  explanation  of  rickets  ?  It  is  admitted  by 
physicians  that  rickets  originate  in  indigestion  and  imperfect  respiration, 
but  why  should  this  cause  the  brain  to  grow  so  large?  Why  do  not  the 
bands  or  feet  grow  large  as  well  as  the  brain  1  I  answer  that  the  brain 
being  the  phreno-galvanic  fountain  of  motion,  and  being  deprived  of  con- 
centrated and  oxygenated  blood,  it  extends  its  surlace  to  avail  itself  of  a 
large  quantity  of  imperfect  blood,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  same  causes  which 
produce  imperfect  blood  produce  rickety -shaped  heads.* 

Mr.  Grimes'  theory  of  the  brain  as  an  organ  of  motion  is 
unique,  and  I  here  give  it  as  worthy  of  reflection,  at  least.  He 
observes ; — 

My  theory  of  the  temperaments  is  very  simple  ;  it  is  that  the  office  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  is  to  move  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  that  the  brain 
and  nerves  are,  therefore,  antagonistic  to  the  bones  and  muscles,  or,  in  legal 
parlance,  it  is  bones  and  muscles  vermis  brain  and  nerves.    The  principal 


*  Pbnno-O«ology,  J.  SUaley  Grimes,  pp.  68  et  »eq.  Bfnton,  1861. 
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bonea  and  muscles,  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  especially  which  constitaif  | 
the  limbs  and  face.  Now,  I  insist  tliat,  ceferw  pan'fius,  when  the  brain  i&i 
nerves  are  weak  and  the  limbs  large,  there  cannot  be  as  mncb  raimiilrof 
action  as  when  tlie  reverse  is  the  fact :  althoiijjh  there  may  be  more  strengtii, 
it  will  be  manifested  glowly.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  ceteris  paribus,  or  a  i 
else  equal  f  Why  is  it  that  the  largest  brain,  compared  with  the  liml^.i- 
not  always  accompanied  with  the  most  rapid  motions?  Why  is  it,  indee>i. 
that  we  sometimes  see  a  large  head  and  slender  muscles  on  one  who  habit 
uallj  moves  Imt  little,  and  then  reluctantly  and  moderately  T  Why  isttlks; 
a  brain  of  a  given  svie  is  not  always  of  a  given  power  7  It  ought  to  be  if  ii« 
interfering  causes  prevented.  Phrenologists  generally  assume  that  it  is  so. 
hut  they  are  constantly  met  and  annoyed  by  the  fact  that  the  same  size  and 
form  of  head  on  one  manifests  genius,  and  on  another  stupidity  ;  on  o&e  It 
produces  rapid  and  vigorous  movements,  and  on  another  with  Iwnes  ami 
muscles  no  larger — perhaps  even  smaller — it  produces  slow,  weak,  and 
merely  necessary  movements;  again,  we  see  a  small  brain  with  large  muv 
cles  producing  rapid  and  vigorous  motions  and  an  energetic  character. 

Here  Mr.  Grimes  follows  with  his  galvanic  theory  and  ends 
this  branch  of  his  argument  by  the  following : — 

Here  we  have  a  plain  and  simple  explanation  of  the  matter,  and  tbe 
pro}}osition  now  is,  that  the  power  of  the  brain  depends  upon  i(9  size  and 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  A  small  brain  may,  therefore,  be  more  powerftl 
than  a  large  one,  if  the  small  one  has  the  advantage  in  the  quality  of  tht 
blood.  This  is  no  contradiction  of  the  proposition  that  the  larger  the  bnia 
and  the  slenderer  the  muscles,  the  greater  the  relative  power  of  the  brain, ai7 
elae  equal ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  but  an  illustration  of  it. 

Mr.  Grimes  had  probably  not  observed  that  the  raie  of  the  i 
circulation  had  something  to  do  with  energetic  movements  aD<i  , 
thoughts.    More  than  one  factor  assists  activity  of  thought  and  | 
movement ;  hence,  in  estimating  the  power  of  a  given  subject,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  form  of  the  forehead,  the  »ize  and 
form  of  the  nose  and  nostrils,  quality  of  the  shin,  atid  the  coiorot 
the  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes. 

Mr.  Grimes  consider  the  medulla  oblongata  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  mind,  or  consciousness,  but  thinks  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of 
voluntary  motion,  and,  as  this  hypothesis  has  not  as  yet  been  su^ 
cessfuUy  controverted,  it  is  as  trustwortliy  as  any  other.  All  physi- 
cians know  that  the  forebrain  in  animals  has  been  destroyed  without  | 
destroying  consciousness,  and  that  tlie  forebrain  in  man  has  been 
greatly  injured  without  destroying  consciousness;  hence  it  would 
seem  a  rational  belief  that  consciousness  was  located  elsewhere  than  I 
in  the  forebrain.  The  office  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  brain  have 
not  (at  the  present  stage  of  investigation)  been  definitely  demon- 
strated. It  is  not  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  practical 
part  of  physiognomy  that  this  knowledge  should  be  had.  It  would 
greatly  facilitate  our  conceptions  of  mind,  however,  could  we  be  en- 
lightened as  to  the  office  of  every  distinct  and  minute  portion  of  the 
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organism.  Possibly  this  may  be  never  known,  but  it  is  our  duty 
x>  make  the  attempt  to  learn  all  that  may  be  known  of  the  human 
mind  and  body.  Goethe  expresses  this  idea  thus: — 

Man  ia  not  born  to  solve  the  mystery  of  existence,  but  lie  must  never- 
theless attempt  it  in  order  that  he  may  learn  how  to  keep  within  the  limits 
of  tbe  kiiowable. 

There  are  five  general  forms  of  the  head  corresponding  to  the 
five  superior  systems  of  functions,  viz.,  the  vegetative,  the  thora- 
cic, the  muscular,  the  osseous,  and  the  brain  forms.  Each  of  these 
forms  of  head  is  dominated  by  tlie  system  each  individual  shape 
reveals.  The  v^^etative  head  is  globular;  like  all  primitive  or 
infantoid  structures,  the  thoracic  head  is  high  and  angular  and  tho 
forehead  receding,  and  all  the  features  prominent  and  clear-cut. 
The  muscular  head  is  curvilinear ;  not  globular,  but  more  artisti- 
cally curved ;  while  the  brain  form  is  spherical  and  the  face  pyri- 
form ;  the  round  shape  of  the  latter  is  different  from  either  the 
vegetative  or  the  muscular  heads. 

With  this  brief  mention  I  shall  close  the  description  of  the 
head,  believing  that  the  student  of  physiognomy  need  not  pursue 
his  investigations  much  farther  in  this  channel  for  his  knowledge 
of  human  character. 

The  Hair. 

the  evolution  of  the  hair, 

Tn  order  to  fully  comprehend  tlie  pliysiognomic  signification  of 
the  hair  of  the  head,  the  beard,  and  the  hairy  covering  found  upon 
the  human  body,  we  are  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  which 
our  sister  science — Evolution — throws  upon  the  use  and  origin  of  this 
hireute  appendage.  The  evolution  of  man  proves  that  the  nervous 
system  and  the  hairj'  covering  have  a  common  origin,  that  both 
are  evolved  from  the  outer  skin-covering  or  exoderm  of  the  primi- 
tive organisms.  This  knowledge  teaches  us  why  the  qualities  of  the 
skiu,  hair,  nails,  eyelashes,  and  eyebrows  are  indicators  of  mental 
conditions,  for  we  find  that  the  finer  these  appendages  the  more 
sensitive  is  the  nervous  system,  and  these  correlations  unfold  to  us 
the  meaning  of  the  strong  relationship  existing  between  these 
several  hairy  characters  and  the  nerves  or  mental  powers.  In 
order  to  give  tlie  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  tbe  common  origin  of 
the  hair  and  nerves,  I  shall  draw  upon  the  works  of  both  Lferwin 
and  Haeckel  for  this  p\irpose.  For  everj'  physiognomic  effect  there 
is  a  pre(;edent  physiological  or  anatomical  cause,  hence  history  of 
the  latter  sort  is  essential  to  an  inteiUgmt  comprehensioa  of  the 
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signs  of  character  shown  fay  the  hair,  beard,  faiows,  aud  naU^ 
Says  Professor  Haeckel: — 

The  most  intereBting  and  important  appendages  of  the  outer  skis 
are  tlie  hairs,  which,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  structure  and  mode  of 
origin,  must  be  regarded  as  very  characteristic  of  the  whole  mammalisii 
class.  The  hairs  of  man,  as  of  all  other  mammals,  consist  simply  of  epidenuic 
cells  peculiarly  differentiated  and  arranged.  In  their  first  state  they  appeaiin 
the  embryo  as  solid,  plug-shaped  processes  of  the  epidermis  which  penetrate 
into  the  underlying  leather-skin  (chorion)  as  do  the  sebaceous  and  sweai- 
gliiiids.  As  in  the  latter,  the  simple  plug  consists  originally  of  the  ordiDarj 
epidermic  cells.  Within  this  a  firmer  cellular  mass  of  conical  shape  soou  forms.  | 
This  increases  considerably'  in  length  and  detaches  itself  from  the  surround-  | 
ing  cellular  mass,  "  the  root-sheath,"  and  finally  makes  its  way  to  the  oal- 
side,  appearing  above  the  outer  surface  as  a  hair-stem,  the  deepest  part 
buried  in  the  skin  ;  the  hair-follicle  is  the  root  of  the  hair  and  is  surrouDded 
by  the  root-sheath.  In  the  human  embryo  the  first  hairs  make  their  appear- 
ance At  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  mouth. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  months  before  birth  the  human  em- 
bryo is  usually  covered  by  a  tliick  coating  of  delicate  woolly  hairs.  This 
embryonic  wool-covering  (lanugo)  is  often  lost  during  the  last  weeks  of  eiO' 
bryonic  life ;  at  any  rate,  soon  after  birth  ;  when  it  is  replaced  by  the  thinner, 
permanent  hair-covering.  In  the  human  embryo,  the  embryonic  woolly  hair  | 
usually  covers  the  entire  body  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  the  bauds 
aud  soles  of  the  feet.  These  parts  remain  bare,  just  as  in  all  apes  and  most 
other  mammals.  Not  nnfrequently  the  woolly  coat  of  the  embryo  differs 
considerably  in  color  from  the  later  permanent  hairy  covering.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  sometimes  happens  in  our  own  Indo-Germanic  race,  that  fair- 
haired  parents  are  shocked  to  find  their  children  at  their  first  appearance  i 
covered  by  a  dark-brown  or  even  black,  woolly  covering.  It  is  only  afUr  i 
this  has  been  shed  that  the  permanent  fair  hair,  which  the  child  inherits  | 
ftom  its  parents,  makes  its  appearance.  Occasionally,  the  dark  hair  is  re* 
tained  for  several  weeks  or  even  months  after  birth.  This  remarkable 
woolly  covering  can  only  be  explained  as  an  inheritance  fVom  our  primordial 
long-haired  ancestors,  the  apes.  It  is  equally  worthy  of  note  that  many 
of  the  higher  apes  resemble  man  in  the  thin  coat  of  hair  which  covers 
certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  most  apes,  especially  in  the  higher  catarhines, 
the  lace  is  nearly  or  evtn  quite  bare,  or  is  covered  with  hairs  as  thin  and  as 
short  as  those  of  man.  In  these  apes,  also,  just  as  in  man,  the  hair  on  tlie 
back  of  the  head  is  usually  distinguished  by  its  length,  and  the  males  oflen 
have  much  beard  and  whisker.  In  both  cases  this  masculine  adornment  has 
been  acquired  by  sexual  selection.  In  some  apes  the  breasts  and  the 
inner  sides  of  the  joints  are  very  thinly  covered  with  hair — far  less  abun- 
dantly than  is  the  Imck  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  joints ;  on  the  other  ham), 
we  not  unfrequently  see  the  shoulders,  the  back,  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  ■ 
limbs  thickly  covered  with  hair  in  men  of  Indo-Gtermanio  or  Semitic  race. 

The  form  of  adaptation  which  has  degraded  the  growth  of  hair  on  most 
parts  of  the  hnman  body  while  preserving  it  or  even  greatly  developing  it 
on  certain  paHs  was,  in  all  probability,  sexual  selection.  In  consequenceof 
the  male  anthropoid  apes,  in  selecting  a  partner,  preferring  those  females 
which  were  least  hairy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  females  preferring  those 
suitors  which  were  distinguished  by  peculiarly  fine  beard  or  head-hair,  the 
general  hirsuteness  of  the  body  was  gradually  degraded  while  the  beard 
and  the  hair  of  the  head  advanced  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Cli- 
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matic  conditions  and  other  oircnmstances  unknown  to  ns  may,  however, 
also  have  promoted  the  loss  of  the  hairy  coat.* 

The  evidence  obtained  from  Darwin  on  the  subject  of  hair  is 
in  direct  line  with  that  of  Haeckel.    He  observes: — 

The  absence  of  hair  on  the  body  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  secondary 
sexual  character,  for  in  all  parts  of  the  world  women  are  less  hairy  than . 
men ;  therefore  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  this  is  a  character  which  has 
been  gained  through  sexual  selection. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  how  the  long  hair  on  our 
heads  became  developed.  Eschricht  states  that  in  the  human  foetus  the 
hair  on  the  face  during  the  fifth  month  is  longer  than  that  on  the  bead,  and 
this  indicates  that  our  semi-fauman  progenitors  were  not  furnislied  with  long 
tresses,  which  consequently  must  have  been  a  late  acquisition.  Many  insects, 
birds,  and  animals  exhibit  beards,  manes,  and  hairy  appendages,  as,  for 
example,  lions,  horses,  goats,  cats,  dogs,  and  many  varieties  of  birds.f 


Inspection  and  comparison  of  the  several  qualities  or  grades 
of  fineness  of  hair  upon  the  heads  of  several  individuals  or  races 
will  demonstrate  that  there  are  very  great  diversities  of  this  orna- 
ment. The  hair  of  undeveloped  races  is  coarse  as  compared  to 
that  found  among  civilized  peoples,  and  among  the  latter  great 
differences  of  texture  are  also  to  be  found.  Verv  coarse  hair  be- 
longs  to  coarse,  strong,  stupid,  or  dull  individuals  of  a  low  grade 
of  mentality;  often  rude,  boisterous,  and  unsympathetic;  while  the 
finer  qualities  show  varying  degrees  of  keener  mentality,  delicacy, 
refinement,  and  many  diverse  grades  of  physiological  power  and 
weakness. 

Soft,  pliable  hair  is  evidence  of  tractable,  amiable,  reasonable 
disposition ;  while  coarse,  stiff,  straight  hair  shows  set,  rigid,  firm, 
conscientious  traits,  with  more  principle  than  emotion,  and  in  some 
subjects  it  is  accompanied  by  obstinacy. 

Bears  exhibit  very  thick,  coarse,  lustreless  hair,  and  are  stupid 
and  brutal  in  the  extreme.  Other  signs  corroborate  this;  the 
position  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  contour  of  the  body  and  head 
and  the  slow  gait. 

The  North  American  Indian  exhibits  hair  very  dark  or  black, 
very  thick,  and  exceedingly  coarse,  straight,  and  strong,  and  the 
contrast  between  his  hair  and  that  of  the  African*s  curly  and 
woolly  hair  is  as  striking  as  are  the  differences  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  races.  The  Indian  is  more  noted  for  firmness  and 
straightforward  action  than  for  sympathy,  or  at  least  he  was  before 
he  became  demoralized  by  contact  with  men  caUing  themselves 
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**  Christians."  The  negro,  on  the  contrarj',  is  a  "  curly  "  character, 
with  very  Uttle  honesty  in  his  composition,  not  much  firmness  or 
heroism ;  unreliable,  but  symjiathetic,  generous,  and  sociable,  with 
strong  natural  affection  for  offspring,  great  Amativeness,  yet  un- 
stable in  his  attachments,  being  a  natural  polygamist,  as  evidenced 
by  the  almond-shaped  commissure  of  the  eyes,  which  in  his  fece  are 
very  elongated. 

If  tlie  hair  be  black  or  dark-brown  and  very  coarse,  it  denotes 
a  lower  range  of  moral  and  intellectual  power  than  coarse,  light 
hair.  Very  fine,  flossy,  silken  hair,  of  a  light  hue,  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  refinement,  relative  delicacy,  and  extreme  seusitivenes* 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  same  quality,  if  black  or  brown, 
denotes  more  constitutional  refinement  and  more  intense  feeling 
and  greater  mental  power. 

THE  QUANHTY  OF  THE  HAIR. 

A  thick,  long  suit  oi'  hair  is  indicative  of  considerable  consti- 
tutional vigor,  and  is  one  sign  of  longevity,  great  reproductive 
powers,  and  descent  from  a  long-lived  ancesti-y. 

Thin,  scattered,  fine  hair  denotes  delicacy  of  constitution,  fine 
and  keen  perceptions,  sensitive  and  shy  nature,  and  nervous  inita- 
biUty,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  brilliant  mental  powers, 
although  other  signs  must  corroborate  the  latter.  No  single  sign 
will  give  the  entire  character  of  any  individual. 

All  of  those  signs  of  character  shown  by  the  hair  are  to  Ik- 
considered  with  discretion  and  judgment;  without  discrimination 
all  signs  fail.  The  mole  and  hare  have  fine,  thin,  glossy,  shon 
coats  of  hair,  and  are  shy,  timid,  sensitive,  and  short-lived,  whik 
the  luxuriant  mane  of  the  lion  points  to  his  superior  power  of  mind 
and  body  and  great  length  of  life. 

The  various  deer  tribes  also  possess  fine,  short,  glossy  coats  of 
hair,  and  are  keen  and  active,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  strong, 
enduring,  and  long-lived.  This  combination  is  one  of  strengtii 
and  fineness,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  coarse-haired,  stupid,  long- 
Hved  bear  or  Russian  hog. 

The  difference  in  the  physiognomical  meanings  of  the  hair  of 
the  bull-dog  are  well  illustrated  by  comparison  with  that  of  the 
spaniel  or  pointer;  the  difference  in  their  mental  and  physical 
powers  are  as  great  as  are  the  differences  observed  in  their  hair. 

THE  TARIOUS  COLORS  OF  THE  HAIR. 

The  hair  of  the  head,  like  all  external  appendages,  is  full  of 
physiognomic  meaning.  Its  most  conspicuous  characteristics  are 
its  color,  its  length,  its  thickness,  its  quality,  and  its  lustre.  Deep 
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coioi's,  wherever  observed,  denote  power,  heat,  force,  and  intensity; 
hence,  the  colors  of  the  hair  are  indicative  of  chamcter. 

The  colors  most  frequently  met  with  in  civihzed  races  are 
black,  brown,  red,  flaxen,  golden,  gray,  and  white,  and  their 
graduated  shades.  The  several  diverse  conditions  of  hair  may  be 
classified  as  straight,  lank,  wavy,  curly,  kinky,  and  frizzly.  The 
character  expressed  by  long,  luxuriant,  glossy  hair  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  short,  thin,  and  lustreless  hair  reveals.  In  youth 
the  hair  possesses  more  lustre  than  in  advanced  hfe;  hence,  is  a 
sign  of  a  vigorous  condition,  as  well  as  of  youth  and  beauty.  Good 
care  of  the  hair,  as  in  frequent  washing  and  brushing,  will  pre- 
serve its  gloss  and  youthful  appearance,  even  in  old  age.  The 
colors  of  the  hair  reveal  meanings  similar  to  those  disclosed  by  the 
colors  of  the  eyes  and  complexion.  Black  hair  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  dark  eyes,  either  black  or  brown,  but  in  some  members 
of  the  Celtic  races  we  find  it  accompanied  with  blue  eyes.  Black 
hair,  if  coarse,  thick,  and  devoid  of  lustre,  belongs  to  coarse,  animal 
natures  with  but  slight  mental  power.  If  lank,  thin,  and  lusti-e- 
less,  it  belongs  to  those  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  poorly  organ- 
ized physically.  Fine,  long,  and  glossy  black  hair  assures  us  that 
its  possessors  are  refined,  intelligent  persons,  with  ardent  and  deep 
feelings  and  enduring  affections.  If  thick,  with  this  combination, 
there  is  more  constitutional  vigor  than  if  it  be  thin;  the  latter 
shows  more  delicacy  of  constitution,  as  well  as  more  acute  senses. 
If  with  this  appearance  the  eyes  are  black  and  the  skin  clear,  or 
if  it  exhibit  a  decided  red  color,  the  subject  will  show  a  very  strong 
color-sense,  and  will  be  able  to  combine  colors  artistically  or  chemi- 
cally, as  in  dyeing,  etc. 

Dark-broimi  hair,  if  fine  and  glossy,  indicates  normal  power, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  together  with  refined  tastes  and  excellent 
color-sense.  Blue  eyes  are  oftenest  associated  with  brown  hair, 
either  of  a  deep-violet  hue  or  of  a  lighter  blue. 

All  of  the  dark-brown  shades  of  hair  (if  fine)  denote  a  good 
degree  of  intelligence,  amiability,  good  sense,  and  a  certain  depth 
of  feeling  witliout  acrimony.  The  light  shades  of  brown  hair, 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  combination  with  blue  or  gray  eyes, 
are  generally  indicative  of  good  intellect,  and  exhibit  mental  and 
physical  powers  neither  very  weak  nor  very'  strong.  If  the  hair  be 
iine  it  denotes  delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling.  With  a  golden 
tinge  it  betokens  excitability  and  an  exalted  mind,  which  often 
eventuate  in  expression  by  pen,  pencil,  or  brush. 

Ked  hair,  if  fine  and  glossy,  denotes  intensity  of  feeling, 
ambition,  and  refinement.  Red  hair  also  shows  quick  temper, 
lively  and  intense  emotions,  great  Agreeability  and  Am^tiveness, 
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and  a  love  of  outdoor  life  and  active  pursuits.  The  skin  of  red- 
haired  people  is  generally  very  fine  and  clear.  Now,  whenevw  I 
observe  a  fine,  clear  skin,  I  naturally  look  for  clearness  of  intellect 
and  moral  inclinations. 

Coarse  red  hair  is  seen  only  on  the  heads  of  those  possessing 
strong  animal  passions,  with  but  ordinary  intelligent^. 

There  are  many  shades  of  flaxen  hair  which  express  a  different 
meaning.  Very  light  or  almost  white  hair  is  often  indicative  of  a 
feeble  constitution  and  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  is  never  accom- 
panied with  intense  emotions  or  capacity  for  strong  attachments. 
The  cause  of  this  is  physiological ;  for  in  these  cases  the  entire 
organism  lacks  strength,  both  of  transmitted  quality  and  acquired 
vitality.  Albinos  are  illustrations  of  this  class,  and  they  are  always 
lacking  in  vigor  and  perfection  of  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  taste,  and  smell.  Their  color-sense  is  of  the  feeblest  grade, 
while  their  mental  powers  are  below  the  average. 

Very  light  haired  individuals  are  often  showy,  sprightly,  and 
amusing,  but  I  have  never  met  a  profound  thinker  in  this  class. 
Of  the  various  shades  of  light-yellow  hair,  ranging  from  molasses- 
candy  color  to  flaxen,  I  can  only  say  they  are  not  unUke  all  the 
other  very  light  shades  of  hair  in  their  significations.  All  these 
hues  are  generally  found  upon  the  heads  of  persons  more  enter- 
taining than  philosophic,  whose  emotions  are  transitory  and  manners 
gay  and  lively,  with  inordinate  love  of  dress  and  amusement,  and 
who  exhibit  a  great  fondness  for  spectacular  plays,  burlesques, 
and  sensational  literature.  With  a  cultivated  color-sense  they  are 
very  ingenious  in  many  kinds  of  ornamental  work.  Such  persons 
attract  by  their  vivacity  and  entertaining  mannere.  Their  affec- 
tions are  neither  deep  nor  lasting,  but  fickle  and  capricious.  That 
these  shades  of  hair  are  not  indicative  of  the  most  developed  char- 
acters we  have  only  to  reler  to  infants  and  children  of  the  Caucasian 
races,  whose  hair  deepens  in  color  as  the  body  and  mind  strengthen 
and  develop.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  very  light  haired 
adults  are  relatively  infantoid  in  their  natures;  that  is,  they  are  not 
as  profound  reasoners  nor  as  strong  and  stable  in  their  affections 
as  those  with  deeper  hues  of  hair. 

Golden  hair^  if  fine,  gives  assurance  of  a  better  color-sense 
than  the  very  light  yellow  hues,  and  also  denotes  more  constitu- 
tional vigor,  for  it  is  usually  associated  with  blue  eyes  and  clear 
red  and  white  complexion,  and  this  combination  produces  aesthetic 
tastes,  and,  if  the  quality  be  fine,  artistic  talents.  The  associated 
character  is  more  imaginative  than  philosophic,  but  refined  and 
amiable.  Several  eminent  poets  have  possessed  this  combination 
of  colors,  and  many  good  artists  also. 
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(}ray  hair  is  usually  the  sign  of  age,  yet  many  youthful  per- 
sons or  those  in  the  prime  of  life  exhibit  hair  more  or  less  gray. 

In  youth  this  appearance  is  caused  by  some  variation  or  per- 
turbation of  the  nervous  system — as  in  nervous  shock — or  is  tmns- 
mitted  as  a  family  peculiarity.  The  chtinge  of  color  produced  by 
nervous  shock  is  proof  of  the  mental  or  nervous  origin  of  the  hair, 
as  shown  by  Haeckel  and  Darwin  in  their  works  on  evolution.  As 
the  texture  of  the  hair  and  skin  discloses  the  quality  of  the  nervous 
system — therefore  of  the  mental  power — we  must  infer  a  strong 
relationship  between  them.  The  evolution  of  man  proves  that 
the  outer  skin-covering  or  exoderm  in  the  primitive  organisms 
assisted  in  forming  the  nervous  system.  This  discovery  in  the 
history  of  the  lower  organisms  teaches  us  how  this  relationship 
came  about,  and  proves  that  the  skin,  hair,  eyelashes  and  finger- 
and  toe-  nails  were  all  evolved  from  the  outer  skin-covering.  This 
knowledge  affords  a  clue  as  to  the  cause  of  gray  hair.  The  hair 
of  many  persons  who  have  received  great  and  sudden  nervous 
shocks  has  turned  gray  or  white  in  a  short  time,  and  sometimes  in 
a  single  night.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  when  she  was  imprisoned.  The  hair  does  not 
generally  commence  to  turn  gray  until  the  nervous  power  has 
begun  to  decline. 


REMEDY  FOR  GRAY  HAIR. 

A  very  safe  and  simple  remedy  for  jirematurely  gray  hair  is 
found  in  the  following  decoction :  Take  a  dozen  iron  nails  and 
steep  them  in  one  quart  of  black  tea  and  apply  daily  until  the  color 
changes.  In  most  cases  it  will  prove  a  perfect  remedy  and  restore 
the  hair  to  its  natural  color.  Individuals  of  advanced  age  should 
never  try  to  restore  the  hair  to  its  youthful  color,  as  it  makes  tliem 
look  much  older  than  tliey  really  are.  Nature  in  her  kindness  and 
wisdom  causes  the  hair  to  keep  pace  with  the  declining  freshness  of 
the  face,  and  thus  the  physiognomy  always  looks  freslier  and  younger 
when  the  dark  hair  of  youth  begins  to  be  sprinkled  with  white. 
An  aged  face  wrinkled  and  pallid,  or  one  that  has  lost  the  delicate 
red  and  white  of  youth  and  become  fat  and  coarse,  arc  both  softened 
and  refined  by  gray  or  white  hair.  The  cosmetic  advantage  of  this 
color  of  hair  wiU  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  make  tlie  experi- 
ment of  putting  a  dark  or  black  wig  upon  the  head  of  a  person 
from  whose  complexion  the  colors  and  freshness  of  youth  have 
departed.  The  greatest  secret  of  the  toilet  is  to  make  the  face  seem 
more  youthful  tlian  the  surroundings.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
bonnets  and  liats  too  juvenile,  nor  by  the  use  of  youthfi^coioi]pd 
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hair.  On  the  contrary,  just  the  opposite  efSeci  is  produced  br 
juvenile  head-gear. 

Gray  hair  is  not  at  all  gray  as  its  name  would  seem  to  denolp. 
but  the  gray  effect  is  produced  by  the  intermingling  of  white  ham 
witli  the  darker  original  shade  of  the.  hair,  and  the  gray  appear* 
anoe  is  present  until  all  or  most  of  the  hair  has  changed  color, 
when  it  appears  as  pure  white. 

VARIOUS  SORTS  OF  CURLY  HAIR. 

Besides  the  straight  and  stiff  and  lank  varieties  of  hair,  there 
are  seveml  others  wliich  convey  at  sight  a  knowledge  of  character. 
They  may  be  classed  as  wavy,  curly,  kinky,  frizzly  and  woollv. 
None  of  these  varieties  are  ever  found  among  the  civilized  rart- 
in  whom  the  bony  system  is  supreme,  nor  upon  the  heads  of  thorf 
wild  races  in  whom  the  osseous  system  is  regnant,  for  the  reason 
tliat  in  such  subjects  lime  in  some  one  of  its  several  forms  is  found 
in  greater  quantities  in  all  of  the  fluids  and  juices  of  the  body  a- 
woM  as  in  the  fluid  of  the  iiair.  A  lai*ge  proportion  of  thi^ 
cliemical  constituent  creates  a  firmness  or  stiffness  in  the  liair  of 
osseous  subjects  which  is  not  present  in  the  hair  of  muscular 
people  and  races.  The  law  of  the  muscular  being  is  the  curve,  as 
is  observed  both  in  animal  and  human  beings,  and  in  order  to  trace 
the  curve  to  its  origin,  and  from  thence  to  deduce  its  most  subtle 
signification,  we  must  look  even  to  the  condition  of  the  hair  and 
eyelashes  for  corroboration  of  the  basic  principles  of  Form.  The?e 
two  appendages  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  curve  ma<t  in 
muscular  subjects.  As  the  curve  belongs  more  particidarly  to  the 
muscular  classes,  we  shall  find  that  curved  or  curly  hair  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  muscular  and  vegetative  individual. 

As  the  curve  is  an  attribute  of  muscle,  we  shall  find  curly, 
wavy  hair  upon  tlie  heads  of  the  artistic  alid  imitative  classes,  and 
this  includes  the  negro  races  as  well.  Curly  hair  and  waving  manes 
are  also  observed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  muscular  animals;  the 
lion,  among  the  Felidiae,  and  among  the  dog  tribes  the  poodle, 
spaniel,  and  Maltese  varieties  are  iUustrations  of  the  combinations 
of  curly  hair  with  the  muscular  system  predominant.  The  bony 
varieties  of  dogs  do  not  exhibit  curly  or  wavy  hair.  The  hair  of  the 
several  negro  tribes  presents  the  most  extreme  phases  of  the  curvi- 
linear form,  and  in  these  races  the  muscles  dominate  the  bones,  as 
is  proven  by  their  large,  convex  eyes,  frizzly  hair,  and  flexible  Hmbs. 
The  circular  form  here,  as  elsewhere,  denotes  superior  constitu- 
tional vigor.  Pure-blooded  Africans,  as  a  rule,  possess  great  physi- 
cal strength ;  but  mulattoes  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior  in  strength  and 
constitutional  powers  to  both  the  black  and  white^races  from  which 
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tKey  have  descended.  The  hair  of  the  negro  is  different  in  its 
construction  from  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  it  is  these  circum- 
stances, added  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  less  lime  and  more  animal 
substance,  which  gives  it  the  facility  for  kinking  and  frizzling.  Of 
this  peculiar  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  hair  of  the  negro, 
Carl  Vogt  tells  us  that 

The  hnir  of  the  stmight-haired  human  races  is  cylindrical ;  the  section 
under  the  microscope  appears  perfectly  circular  and  provided  with  a  medul- 
lary canal.  Not  so  the  hair  of  the  negro,  which  is  flattened  so  that  its  sec- 
tion exhibits  an  elongated  ellipsis  in  the  axis  of  which  no  medullary  canal 
is  seen.  It  is  this  lateral  compression  which  effects  the  peculiar  frizzling  of 
tlie  hair  owing  to  its  not  taking  place  exactly  in  the  direction  of  tlie  longi- 
tudinal  axis  of  the  hair,  but  ascending  in  spirals  so  that  the  hair  resembles 
a  spiral  spring  which  always  returns  to  its  shape  when  drawn  out.* 

This  extract  reveals  and  corroborates  several  important  prin- 
ciples in  my  theory  of  the  basic  laws  of  Form,  as  exhibited  by 
the  comparison  of  the  hair  of  the  stmight-haired  races  with  that 
of  the  curly-haired  races.  Not  only  is  the  structure  of  the  latter 
inferior  in  development — in  not  possessing  a  medullary  tube — but 
it  is  also  an  exhibition  of  imperfect  curvation ;  that  is,  a  departure 
from  the  true  circle^  which  is  characteristic  of  the  fonn  of  the  liair 
of  the  straight-haired  races.  In  this  microscopic  analysis  of  the 
hair  of  the  negro  it  is  shown  .that  his  liair  is  characteiized  by  an 
elliptical  form,  while  that  of  the  white-haired  races  is  distinguished 
by  a  perfectly  circular  formation.  In  this  minute  circumstance,  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  details  of  the  human  system,  the  basic  laws 
of  Form,  as  set  forth  in  this  system  of  physiognomy,  are  fully  sus- 
tained and  carried  out.  And  now  for  the  practical  exposition  and 
application  of  these  principles.  Curly  hair  docs  not  show  the  same 
high  degree  of  stability,  integrity,  and  moral  courage  which  is 
associated  with  straight  hair;  although  many  curly-haired  people 
are  etrictly  honest  There  are  many  grades  of  integrity  between 
common  honesty  and  high  moral  courage — between  the  determined 
perseverance  and  blunt  and  direct  speech  of  the  straight-haired 
individual  and  the  agreeable,  wavering,  shifting,  unstable  methods 
of  the  wa\-y-haired,  curly-haired  being  "who  is  all  things  by  turn 
and  nothing  long," 


The  straightest  and  stiffest  hair  is  found  upon  the  heads  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  in  them  the  osseous  system  is 
dominant.  Their  hair  is  of  the  coarsest  quality,  thus  showing 
that  their  mental  grade  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  straight-haired 
Caucasian  races;  but  they  possess  great  perseverance  and  an 
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unflincliing  devotion  to  the  principles  of  truth  as  laid  down  in 
their  code  of  morals.  The  negro,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  slipper}-, 
uncertain,  unreliable  talker,  and  seems  unable  to  fully  comprehend 
any  system  of  moral  ethics,  or  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  morality 
held  by  the  Caucasian  and  Indian  races. 

Among  the  Caucasian  races  curly  hair  indicates  a  changeable 
character ;  often  brilliant,  vivacious,  (luick-tempered ;  usually  pos- 
sessed of  some  form  of  imitative  talent  or  abilit)';  sometimes 
sunny,  sometimes  cloudy,  like  April  weather.  Curly  hair  is 
usuaUy  associated  with  considerable  constitutional  vigor  (if  the 
color  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  is  well  defined),  the  circular  form 
here,  as  elsewhere,  denotii^  superior  strength. 

Wavy  hair  signifies  amiability,  plausibility,  and  politic 
methods.  Hair  that  lies  in  waves  and  graceful  rings  is  found 
upon  tlie  heads  of  gentle,  agreeable  persons.  Many  talented 
people  liave  this  peculiarity.  It  is  exhibited  by  many  poets, 
painters,  actors,  and  others  of  the  muscular  artistic  classes,  those 
fond  of  the  arts  of  mtisic,  painting,  poetry,  etc.  It  denotes  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  with  more  emotion  than  reason ;  hence  many 
poets,  musicians,  dancers,  and  singers  exhibit  this  sort  of  hair. 

Men  with  wavy  hair  are  gentle,  refined,  and  often  effeminate 
in  their  nature,  and  resemble  their  mother  in  their  tastes  and 
feelings. 

The  hair  of  Byron,  Keats,  Mrs.  Browning,  Thbs.  Moore,  and 
Bums,  poets,  exhibits  several  varieties  of  wavy  and  curly  hair; 
while  among  orators  whose  hair  is  waved  or  curled  we  find  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Patrick  Henry,  Mirabeau,  and  Wm.  Wirt. 

Many  great  painters  exhibit  several  varieties  of  curly  hair, 
among  them  the  following :  Vandyck,  Michael  Angelo,  Rubens. 
Titian,  and  Poussin.  Tliereare  also  many  other  painters  who  ex- 
hibit soft,  silken  waves  and  ringlets. 

The  tighter  and  closer  the  hair  curls,  the  more  pronounced 
are  the  physiognomic  meanings  of  the  curve.  The  kinky  frizzle 
of  the  negro  discloses  his  tricky,  "curly,"  unreliable  character;  it 
reveals  also  his  strong  affections  and  amativeness,  his  love  of  mirth, 
music,  and  ease,  while  the  long,  loose  ringlets  of  the  Caucasian 
indicate  an  easy,  yielding,  sentimental,  emotional  nature,  with 
lesthetic  taste  or  talent.  The  tight,  close  ringlets  reveal  high 
temper  and  changeability  of  moods.  The  curl  and  ringlet  are 
secondary  juvenile  signs,  and  are  suitable  to  youthful  heads. 
Nothing,  in  my  estimation,  shows  more  vanity  in  woman  than  the 
wearing  of  long  ringlets  in  advanced  age.  Waving  hair  is  becom- 
ing to  all  ages,  but  long  curls  on  a  man's  head  are  the  signs  of  the 
very  acme  of  vanity.    I  have  shown  in  the  description  of  Appro- 
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bativeness  that  the  majority  of  natural  hairy  appendages,  such  as" 
the  beard  and  moustache,  are  found  upon  the  masculine  sex,  are 
secondary  signs  of  vanity,  so  long  curls  or  ringlets,  when  obberved 
upon  men,  are  the  sure  tokens  of  inordinate  vanity  and  conceit. 
When  a  man  is  not  contented  with  all  that  Nature  and  evolution 
have  done  for.him  in  the  way  of  natural  adornment,  and  with  the 
assistance  she  has  given  him  in  hiding  the  defects  of  lip  and  chin, 
and  he  adopts  the  curls  and  ringlets  which  belong  to  the  opposite 
sex,  it  may  be  set  down  as  the  crowning  act  of  a  vain  mind  desir- 
ing to  centre  upon  himself  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  Such  men 
are  always  one-sided  and  desirous  of  public  display.  1  have 
noticed  this  peculiarity  in  peripatetic  venders  of  hair-dye  and  corn- 
salve,  and  in  horse-jockeys,  astrologers,  and  fortune- tellers.  This 
showy  mode  of  hair-dressing  is  adopted  by  these  fellows  to  bolster 
up  their  already  overweening  self-confidence,  and  to  call  attention 
to  their  wares  and  nostrums. 

Ringlets  on  the  heads  of  babes,  children,  and  young  ladies 
are  beautiful  and  appropriate  to  their  age,  and  denote  youth  and 
amiability,  and  in  the  latter  possibly  a  spice  of  coquetry  not  at  all 
unbecoming  to  them.  All  natural  external  appendages,  as,  for 
example,  the  hair,  the  beard,  the  finger-nails,  and  ears,  have  been 
regarded  as  ornamental  members,  and  hence  foster  and  cultivate 
the  several  phases  of  Approbativeness,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
simple  satisfaction  in  a  neat  arrangement  and  condition  of  these 
several  appendages  to  conceit,  vanity,  and  an  offensive  and  taste- 
less manner  of  dressing  and  displaying  their  peculiarities  of  color, 
quality,  quantity,  and  condition.  Civilized  races  are  not  one  whit 
behind  savage  peoples  in  the  fantastic  modes  of  dressing  the  hair, 
while  dyeing  the  nails  and  wearing  them  long  are  customs  among 
semi-civilized  races. 

CAUSE  AND  CURE  FOR  BALDNESS. 

Baldness  is  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  civilized  races, 
and  to  the  males  more  especially.  There  are  several  causes  con- 
tributing to  this  phenomenon,  the  most  influential  of  which  is 
the  frequent  and  short  cutting  of  the  hair.  All  orchardists  are 
aware  that  if  a  shrub  or  tree  is  "topped"  too  short  and  too  often 
it  soon  becomes  permanently  dwarfed  or  dies  outright.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  sap  does  not  have  a  sufficient  length  for  circu- 
lation or  capillary  attraction,  and  hence  the  decay  at  the  root. 
Now,  the  hair  lias  not  only  a  liquid  which  circulates  through  tubes 
its  whole  extent,  but  it  has  also  a  nervous  connection  which  is  in- 
jured by  cutting  it  too  short  and  too  often.  The  next  most  active 
&ctor  in  the  production  of  baldness  in  men  is  the  toi^  common 
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'custom  of  wearing  the  hat  indoors,  as  is  observed  in  workshops, 
offices,  stores,  and  in  other  places.  Men  practice  these  two  habiU 
most  conducive  to  baldness,  and  then  are  unable  to  account  for 
such  depilatory  result.  Were  it  their  object  to  bare  the  head,  no 
better  means  than  these  could  be  desired.  As  long  as  these  prac- 
tices are  continued,  common  sense  should  teach  that  it  is  useless 
labor  to  endeavor  to  make  the  hair  grow  by  means  of  nostrums, 
which  only  serve  to  increase  the  length  of  the  bank-account  of 
their  manufacturers,  but  not  the  length  of  the  hair  of  the  user. 

THE  BEARD. 

Like  all  the  hairy  appendages  found  upon  the  human  foody, 
the  beard  and  its  near  relations,  the  hairs  of  the  head,  are  strong 

physiognomical  significa- 
tors.  As  the  beard  ap- 
pears only  upon  the  lace 
of  man  (with  rare  ex- 
ceptions), it  stands  in 
physiognomy  for  a  prime 
sexual  characteristic  of 
the  male  sex.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  inquire  how  this 
peculiar  hairy  appendage 
has  come  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing sign  of  the 
male  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, why  it  sometimes 
appears  upon  the  female 
face,  and  what  is  its  use 
and  physiognomic  sig- 
nification in  both  the 
male  and  the  female 
countenance. 

Fortunately  for  the  science  of  physiognomy,  it  has  in  this  age 
the  assistance  offered  by  the  investigations  and  discoveries  made 
by  these  great  giant  naturalists,  Haeekel,  Darwin,  Quatrefages,  Carl 
Vogt,  and  others.  From  these  sources  I  am  able  to  give  my 
readers  some  valuable  infonnation  upon  the  subject  of  hair  gener- 
ally, and  of  the  beard  in  particular.  Reference  to  the  ^*  Evolution 
of  the  Hair,"  in  the  preceding  pages,  will  assist  our  comprehension 
of  this  most  important  branch  of  physiognomical  knowledge. 
Comparisons  of  the  hairy  development  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals  with  man  will  prove  that  in  this  respect  at  least  man 
more  nearly  resembles  these  classes  than  does  woman ;  also  that 
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certain  characteristics  which  accompany  this  peculiarity,  viz.,  Will 
and  Amativeness,  are  more  develojied  in  the  human  male  than  in 
the  female.  The  following  extract  from  Darwin  will  be  of  interest 
in  this  connection,  and  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  significance 
of  the  beard : — 

With  respect  to  the  beard,  says  Darwin,  if  we  turn  to  our  best  guide, 
viz.,  the  Qnadriimana,  we  find  beards  equally  well  developed  in  both  sexes  of 
many  species,  but  in  others  either  confined  to  the  males  or  more  developed 
in  them  than  in  the  females.  From  this  fact,  and  from  the  curious  arrange* 
raent  as  well  as  the  bright  colors  of  the  hair  about  the  heads  of  many 
monkeys,  it  is  highly  probable,  as  before  explained,  that  the  males  first  ac- 
quired their  beards  ns  an  ornament  through  sexual  selection,  transmitting 
them,  in  most  cases,  in  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  degrae  to  their  offspring  of 
botli  sexes.  TVe  know  from  Eschritt  that  with  mankind  the  female  as  well 
as  the  male  foetus  is  fur- 
nished with  much  hair  on 
the  face,  especially  around 
the  moutti,  and  this  indi- 
cates that  we  are  descended 
from  ft  progenitor  of  which 
both  sexes  were  bearded.  It 
appears,  therefore,  at  first 
sight,  prol)ab]e  that  man  has 
retained  his  beard  from  a 
very  early  period,  while 
woman  lost  her  ]>eard  at  the 
same  time,  when  her  body 
became  almost  completely 
divested  of  hair.  Even  tlie 
color  of  the  beard  with  ninn- 
kind  seems  to  have  lieeu  in- 
herited from  an  ape-like 
progenitor;  for  when  there 
is  any  dirterence  in  tint  be- 
tween the  hair  of  the  head 
and  the  beard,  the  latter  is 

lighter  colored  in  all  monk-  Fi«.  ass.— vital  moustache. 

evs  mid  in  man.  (Victob  emmahtiki..) 


The  beard,  which  is  found  upon  the  faces  of  the  men  of 
nearly  all  races,  is  a  feature  of  great  physiognomic  significance, 
and  accordingly  reveals  characteristics  which  are  valuable  to  the 
physiognomist.  Our  first  query  in  regard  to  this  hirsute  appendage 
must  be  as  to  its  me;  the  next  as  to  its  meaning.  The  physiolog- 
ical uses  of  the  beard  upon  the  chin,  cheeks,  neck,  and  upper  lip  are 
doubtless  for  the  protection  of  the  lungs  primarily.  The  over- 
hanging moustache  upon  the  upper  lip  acts  as  a  sieve  or  filter, 
in  that  it  prevents  the  dust,  cold  air,  and  other  noxious  substances 
from  making  their  way  into  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  mouth  as 
readily  as  &ey  would  were  the  upper  lip  destitute  of  hairs. 
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The  beard  upon  the  chin  and  cheeks  protects  the  throat  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  where  its  growth  is  lon^ 
and  luxuriant  it  affords  an  outward  defense  for  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

Long  and  full  dark-colored  beards  are  signs  of  vigor  and 
strong  constitution,  the  same  as  are  heavy,  dark  eyebrows.  They 
are  secondary  signs  of  longevity  as  well.  A  thick  moustache  and 
beard  are  of  great  service  in  certain  trades  in  protecting  the  lungs 
from  the  clouds  of  dust  and  particles  of  various  chemicals  which 
are  employed  in  many  trades  and  professions. 

Now,  it  must  be  apparent  that  an  appendage  which  serves  so 
many  useful  purposes,  and  which  is  so  pronounced  a  feature  of  the 
face  (covering  up  nearly  the  lower  third),  and  which  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a  masculine  feature,  must  carry  with  it  very  great  mental 
meaning.  This  meaning  is  not  far  to  seek  if  we  watch  for  a  few 
moments  only  the  habitual  gestures  of  those  whom  Nature  has 
endowed  witli  a  fine  moustache  or  a  long  and  luxuriant  beard. 
The  self-satisfaction  expressed  by  the  habitual  and  oft-repeated  ca* 
ressing  strokes  which  the  owners  of  long,  handsome  beards  give  to 
this  appendage  unfolds  at  once  the  true  inwardness  of  this  feature 
and  gesture.  The  constant  brushing  and  twisting  of  a  fine,  long 
moustache  points  in  the  same  direction  as  does  the  patting  and  ca- 
ressing given  to  the  beard ;  both  these  gestures  denote  Approbative- 
ness ;  in  some  men  they  indicate  great  vanity.  Instinctive  or  natural 
gestures  are  as  full  of  meaning  as  any  concrete  form  can  possibly 
be,  and  all  caressing  movements,  whether  directed  to  one's  self  or 
given  to  another,  mean  precisely  the  same  thing,  viz.,  commenda- 
tion or  satisfaction.  We  pat  children  on  the  head  when  we  wi^ 
to  show  our  satisfaction  in  them  or  to  commend  their  conduct,  and 
men  witJi  a  lonoj  beard  and  fine  moustache  constantly  rub,  pat, 
fondle,  smooth,  and  caress  their  hairy  ornaments,  and  doubUess 
think  themselves  the  cynosure  of  all  the  feminine  eyes  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  particularly  envied  of  their 
own  sex. 

Darwin  has  gone  into  the  analysis  and  meaning  of  sexual 
chamcters  in  the  male,  extending  through  the  entire  animal  spe- 
cies. In  this  endeavor  he  shows  that  the  males  of  all  the  animid 
kingdom  (with  very  few  exceptions)  possess  superior  external  or- 
namental appendages,  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  charming  ; 
the  opposite  sex.  In  this  analysis  is  clearly  proven  the  position  I  ! 
take  upon  the  subject  of  external  ornamental  appendages,  and  it 
is  this,  viz.,  that  they  develop  a  certain  degree 'of  vanity  or  Appro- 
bativeness,  which  I  hold  is  greater  in  man  than  in  woman  gen- 
erally.  (See  page  383.)    Woman,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
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of  the  opposite  sex,  endeavors  either  to  improve  her  bodily  ibrm 
according  to  the  standard  of  beauty  held  by  the  men  of  her  race,  or 
to  improve  her  mind  and  disposition,  or  she  seeks  to  &8ctnate  by  a 
masculine  expedient,  viz.,  by  external  ornamentation,  by  clothing 
so  fashioned  as  to  enhance  her  charms,  and  thus  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  men  to  her  personal  appearance.  In  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  woman  to  increase  her  beauty  a  species  of  varity  is  de- 
veloped, but,  as  it  proceeds  from  omamente  which  do  not  grow 
upon  the  body,  the  degree  of  this  passion  is  much  less  in  woman 
than  in  man,  for  his  vanity  is  radical,  is  inborn^  and  not  put  on 
and  off  with  Ids  clothes,  but  stays  "put"  for  all  time.  The  su- 
preme satisfaction  with  which  a  young  man  with  an  infant  mous- 
tache regards  both  it  and  his  successes  with  the  opposite  sex  is 
proof  positive  of  my  theory  on  tliis  subject  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
his  faith  in  his  attempts  at  fascination  increases  in  proportion  as 
his  moustache  thickens. 

Of  the  significance  of  external  ornaments  in  the  male,  Dar- 
win remarks  thus: — 

Ornaments  of  all  kinds,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily  gained, 
are  sedulously  displayed  by  the  males,  and  apparently  seem  to  excite  or 
attract  or  charm  the  females;  but  the  males  will  sometimes  lUspIay  tlieir  or- 
naments when  not  in  tlie  presence  of  females,  as  occasionally  occurs  with 
grouse  at  their  bnlz  places,  and,  as  may  be  noticed,  with  the  peacock; 
this  latter  bird,  iiowever,  evidently  wishes  for  a  spectator  of  some  kind,  and 
will  show  off  his  finery,  as  I  have  often  seen,  before  poultry,  or  even  pigs. 
All  naturalists  who  have  attended  to  the  habits  of  birds,  whether  in  a  state 
of  nature  or  under  confinement,  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
males  delight  to  display  their  beauty.* 

Let  the  reader  pay  attention  to  a  long-bearded  man  standing 
before  the  glass  when  he  is  assured  that  he  is  not  observed,  and  he 
will  soon  become  convinced  that  the  highest  representative  of  the 
male  sex  does  not  require  the  stimulating  effect  even  of  a  pig's 
presence  to  incite  him  to  display  and  fondle  his  beard. 

A  full  exposition  of  the  scope  and  action  of  the  faculty  of 
Approbativeness  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  chapter  under  the 
head  of  "  Approbativeness." 

Along  with  every  separate  and  single  feature,  which  is  either 
a  source  of  youth  or  beauty,  Nature  has  attached  a  feeling  of  self- 
satisfaction  in  its  possession,  and,  as  a  beautiful  woman  exults  in 
her  loveliness  of  face,  form,  color,  or  mind,  so  a  man  wlio  possesses 
a  fine,  luxuriant,  riclily-colored  beard  glories  in  this  sign  of  mas- 
culine beauty  and  vigor.  When  we  come  to  the  external  append- 
ages, we  enter  a  field  of  subtle  meanings,  and  especially  is  this 


■  Descent  of  Man,  Darwin,  rol.  li,  cbap.  xlll,  p.  82.  —  . 
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the  case  when  these  appearances  are  pronounced  sexual  chaTacter- 
istics.  Now,  the  beard  has  come  to  be  almost  exclusively  a  masco* 
line  feature,  yet  many  females  are  observed  with  a  slight  moustache, 
and  less  frequently  we  observe  a  tendency  to  hireute  development 
upon  the  chin  and  cheeks  of  women  of  European  extraction  prin- 
cipally. I  thhik  this  phenomenon  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Celtic  and  Celt-Iberian  races.  In  these  subjects  it  is  the  sign  of 
great  constitutional  vigor,  and  whenever  these  appendages  are  verr 
greatly  developed  an  approach  to  masculine  traits  of  mind  may  be 
discovered  in  a  decided  development  of  Will  and  Amativeness. 

In  some  notable  examples  a  masculine  intellect  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  hirsute  ornament  Many  liistorical  beauties  have 
sported  an  incipient  moustache,  which  has  not  at  all  detracted  from 
their  beauty.  It  is  only  when  the  hairy  adornment  is  excessive 
and  the  features  coarse  that  a  slight  moustache  detracts  from  the 
feminine  appearance  of  woman. 

The  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  presence  of  the  beard 
in  woman  is  to  refer  to  a  common  origin  wliich  Evolution  shows 
it  to  have  had.  It  became  a  secondary  masculine  character 
through  the  law  of  "Natural  Selection,"  so  ably  elaborated  by 
Darwin  in  his  "  Descent  of  Man,"  reference  to  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  "Evolution  of  the  Hair"  which  precedes  these 
pages. 

The  uses  of  the  beard  in  covering  up  the  exposed  parts  of 
man*s  face  are  not  all  physiological.  If  the  beard  serves  to  create 
undue  vanity  in  man,  Nature  makes  him  a  grand  compensation 
for  this  weakness.  She  very  kindly  enables  him  to  hide  and  con- 
ceal any  weakness  or  defect  in  his  domestic  or  moral  nature  which 
a  weak  lower  third  of  the  face  would  disclose  were  it  destitute  of 
hair. 

The  beard  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  masked  battery,  behind  which 
a  man  of  weak  principles  or  deficient  domesticity  may  hide,  and 
from  this  covert  gaze  understanding! y  upon  the  open  face  of  an 
unsuspecting  female  and  bear  her  off  upon  the  higli  sea  of  matri- 
mony without  her  being  at  all  aware  of  his  true  character ;  and 
herein,  again,  we  see  the  manner  in  which  Dame  Nature  favors  the 
"  brave "  though  weak  male  creature.  Let  us  take  a  little  "ac- 
count of  stock,"  and  sum  up  the  number  of  signs  of  character  that 
are  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  world  by  the  moustache.  In  the 
first  place  it  conceals  the  size  of  the  xipper  lip,  thus  covering  Self- 
esteem,  Modesty,  Amativeness,  Love  of  Young,  and  MirthfiJness. 
The  side-whiskers  hide  several  of  the  signs  of  Digestion,  Appro- 
bativeness,  Hospitality,  and  Friendship ;  while  the  beard  upon  the 
lower  cheeks  and  chin  prevents  all  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
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development  of  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Economy,  Love  of 
Home,  Patriotism,  Bibativeness,  and  AJimentiveness,  and  one  sign 
of  Secretiveness,  viz.,  small  size  of  the  mouth. 

With  aU  the  natui-al  advantages  for  concealment  which  man 
possesses,  it  is  a  little  &r-fetched  for  him  to  accuse  woman  of  being 
''sly"  and  "vain"  because  she  takes  an-sesthetic  pleasure  in  fine 
raiment  (which,  after  all,  is  intended  to  please  his  own  sensuous 
tastes),  or  because  she  uses  her  ingenuity  to  discover  the  character 
of  this  be  whiskered  sphinx. 

Now,  I  submit  that  it  should  be  the  prerogative  of  every 
woman  to  demand  and  have  an  examination  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  face  of  all  male  candidates  for  matrimony  before  giving  the 
final  answer.  Nature,  in  being  kind  to  man  in  respect  to  providing 
him  with  a  beard,  has  been  equally  unkind  to  woman  in  giving 
liim  this  perfect  contrivance  for  concealment  of  that  portion  of  the 
face  which  alone  reveals  the  moral  and  domestic  traits,  those  traits 
upon  the  normal  development  of  which  all  marital  happiness  de- 
pends. Truly,  the  "  ways  of  Providence  are  past  finding  out,"  but 
to  hear  the  average  man  discuss  woman's  ways  and  characteristics 
one  would  think  that  this  open-faced  being  was  the  most  inscruta- 
ble and  impenetrable  of  all  Nature*s  works. 

The  physiognomic  meanings  of  the  several  varieties  of  the 
beard  are  revealed  by  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of 
form,  color,  and  texture  governing  the  hair.  In  almost  all  cases 
the  beard  and  moustache  is  lighter  than  is  the  hair.  No  natural- 
ist has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  accounted  for  this  discrepancy.  It  is 
probable  that  there  are  pathological  changes  which  produce  these 
variations  of  color,  but  as  they  are  not  pertinent  to  our  investiga- 
tion we  will  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  texture  of  the  beard. 
This  peculiarity  is  common  to  some  of  the  ape  tribes. 


A  coarse,  straight,  and  stiff  beard  is  associated  with  a  coarse, 
stupid,  obstinate,  or  brutal  character.  If  it  be  a  dark-brown  color 
the  character  is  more  intense  than  if  it  be  lighter. 

A  fine  and  straight  beard  betokens  more  refinement  than  the 
former,  and  more  integrity,  and  if  it  be  dark  and  luxuriant  it 
shows  energy  and  vijjorous  physical  powers.  A  coarse,  red  beard 
denotes  strong  animal  passions,  with  only  ordinary  mental  capacity, 
but  if  it  be  fine  as  well  as  red  it  indicates  ardor,  ambition,  refine- 
inent,  and  physical  vigor. 

A  fine  beard  of  light-yellow  or  red  color  shows  much  less 
menial  vigor  than  those  which  are  darker  of  the  same  texture,  yet 
indicates  a  refined  disposition,  but  not  so  much  p^ysica^^wen  as 
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those  that  are  dark  and  curly.  A  thin,  straggling  beard,  like  i\mt 
hair,  denotes  feeble  vital  powers. 

A  fine,  thick,  glossy,  dark-brown,  curly  beard  denotes  a  strong 
constitution,  and  is  usually  associated  with  a  fine  devolopment  of 
the  muscular  system;  this,  then,  would  signify  propensity  for  art 
in  some  one  of  its  many  forms;  other  signs  would  show  to  whidi 
department  the  mind  would  turn. 

Beards  which  form  long  curls  belong  to  the  most  vigorous 
men.  The  ancient  Greek  sculptors  carved  upon  some  of  the  busts 
of  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  a  long  and  beautiful  ringleted  beard,  showing 
that  they  regarded  this  style  of  beard  as  an  evidence  of  virile 
power. 

Large,  round,  flat  curls  also  adorned  the  head  of  Zeus,  of 
which  the  poet  says: — 

"Above  his  deathless  head, 
The  Ambrosian  curls  flowed." 

Mars,  the  God  of  War,  is  also  represented  with  close-curling 
locks  and  beard.  Hermes,  and  the  Famese  Herakles,  the  Laokoon 
and  Aphrodite  all  exhibit  waves,  curls,  or  ringlets,  and  all  of  these 
were  in  harmony  with  the  excess  of  muscular  power  which  these 
several  characters  reveal  in  their  contours.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
were  noted  for  their  longevity  and  virility,  as  well  as  for  long 
beards;  this  appendage  was  held  in  great  reverence  by  them,  so 
much  so  that  their  most  sacred  and  binding  oaths  were  taken  upon 
their  beards,  which  were  so  long  that  in  many  instances  they 
trailed  upon  the  ground.  Johan,  a  Grerman  painter,  had  a  beard 
so  long  that  it  trailed  upon  the  ground,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tuck 
it  into  his  girdle  in  order  to  walk  freely.  The  fashion  of  wearing 
the  beard  changes  from  age  to  age;  sometimes  it  is  worn  by  a 
sovereign  to  conceal  a  defective  lip,  chin,  or  cheek;  it  is  then 
adopted  by  his  courtiers  and  followers.  At  times  a  tax  has  been 
levied  upon  the  beard.  Peter  the  Great  imposed  one  upon  the 
Russians,  and  once  in  England  a  tax  was  levied  upon  this 
appendage. 

The  portraits  of  many  men  celebrated  for  their  great  age 
disclose  a  fine,  long,  curly  beard,  as  well  as  curling  hair.  Thomas 
Parr,  who  died  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aged  one 
hundred  and  fif);y-two  years,  wore  a  long  and  handsome  cuAy 
moustache  and  beard,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  I  have  ever 
seen ;  his  hair  was  wavy  and  long,  descending  in  rings  until  it  met 
the  beard.  The  picture  painted  of  him  by  Rubens  shows  him  as 
a  very  handsome  man.  Henry  Jenkins,  another  Englishman, 
noted  for  his  longevity  (having  attained  the  great  age  of  one  hun- 
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ired  and  sixty-nine  years),  had  a  long,  thick,  waving  heard.  In 
x>tli  these  men  the  muscular  was  one  of  the  dominant  systems. 

The  beard  does  not  present  as  many  variations  of  color  as  the 
hiair.  We  never  see  a  golden  beard,  nor  the  various  shades  of  light 
yellow  observed  upon  the  head.  Gray  beards  are  common,  as  well 
IS  pure-white  beards,  and  these  usually  betoken  age,  A  full, 
flowing,  white  beard,  nicely  kept,  is  a  very  great  addition  to  the  face, 
ind  serves  to  soilen  the  features  and  give  them  a  more  youthful 
Eippearance. 

The  physiognomic  lessons  learned  from  an  analysis  of  the 
beard  are  most  useful,  and  show  how  certain  facial  features  have 
become  secondary  sexual  characters  through  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  natural  selection.  It  also  shows  the  physiological  use 
and  the  physiognomical  significance  of  this  masculine  ornamental 
appendage. 

Reversions  to  original  types  have  been  witnessed  in  the  persons 
of  several  "bearded  women"  who  have  been  exhibited  in  various 
countries;  along  with  these  beards  these  women  have  inherited 
certain  mascuUne  traits  and  mascuUne  vigor.  These  instances  are 
excellent  proofs  of  Mr.  Darwin*s  theories  of  "  secondary  sexual 
characters,"  proving  also  that  faculty  and  function  are  always 
associated,  and  have  always  a  fecial  representation. 


The  Ear. 

The  ear  is  the  organ  of  sound,  and  as  such  it  is  rational  to 
infer  that  its  form,  size,  color,  and  texture  would  bear  relation  to 
its  use,  and  reveal  its  individual  powers  and  peculiarities.  As  it  is 
the  only  organ  devoted  to  the  reception  of  tone,  or  sound,  we 
must  rely  entirely  upon  it  for  our  knowledge  of  the  aural  qualities 
of  the  individual. 

The  ear  develops  pari  pamxt  with  the  general  refinement  of 
the  body,  hence  the  ears  come  to  be  indicative  of  other  conditions 
of  mental  progress  than  that  of  Sound  merely;  this  will  be  made 
apparent  as  we  proceed  in  our  analysis  and  description  of  this  very 
beautiful  and  complex  organ.  The  external  ear  is  of  a  muscular 
or  cartilaginous  nature,  and  the  internal  ear  is  mainly  of  the  same 
soft  tissues  assisted  by  nerves,  fluid,  and  a  chain  of  three  small 
bones,  yet  the  softer  tissues  of  muscle  and  fluid  predominate  in  its 
construction. 

The  evolution  of  the  ear  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
cesses in  Nature,  whether  wc  follow  its  course  as  pursued  in  its 
development  in  the  human  embrjo,  or  whether  we  trace  its  rise 
and  progress  from  the  fish  up  to  man.    To  attempt  either  gf  theae 
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methods  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  space,  and  I  leave  tbb 
most  interesting  branch  of  knowle(^  and  proceed  directly  to  tW 
description  of  the  external  ear,  together  with  its  physiognoin? 
significations. 

The  shape,  size,  and  peculiarities  of  the  ear  have  attractfti 
but  little  attention  from  observers  generally.  AVliile  many  havt 
remarked  the  several  features  of  the  face,  but  few  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  contour  of  the  ears;  only  when  an  ear  has  presentai 
some  very  marked  jjeculiarity  of  size  or  form,  or  has  exhibited  a 
deformity,  has  it  attracted  the  close  scrutiny  of  people  generally; 
and  even  then  the  meaning  of  either  the  normal  or  abnormal  eat 
has  not  been  thought  of  In  short,  in  modern  times  the  ear  has 
been  regarded  as  a  feature  of  minor  importance,  hence  the  masses 
have  manifested  but  little  desire  to  comprehend  its  signification. 
The  sciences  of  evolution  and  embryology  followed  its  method  of 
development,  but  have  given  no  clue  as  to  its  meaning.  Scieatifif 
physiognomy  now,  for  the  first  time,  shows  its  high  significance  is 
a  revelator  of  character,  and  also  discloses  to  which  system  of 
I'lmctions  each  of  its  divisions  belongs. 

The  law  of  the  curve  is  the  law  which  governs  the  structure 
of  the  ear  both  without  and  within.  The  figure  (296)  of  tiie 
internal  ear  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  tlie  curve 
in  the  formation  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear.  It  also  shoff? 
the  curviUnear  structure  of  the  external  ear.  As  the  curve  is  tb? 
normal  factor  of  Ibrm  for  the  ear,  all  departures  from  this  form 
would  point  to  defects  in  the  aural  organization.  Accordingly, 
angular  or  pointed  ears  would  betray  lack  of  aural  power  in  some 
direction.  Now,  as  all  musical  and  spoken  sounds  are  based  upon 
the  curve,  it  would  follow  logically  that  an  ear  which  was  angiibr 
or  pointed  in  its  outline  would  not  receive  musical  or  spoken  souuds 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  those  ears  that  are  normally 
formed ;  this  we  find  upon  observation  to  be  the  case,  for  those 
with  abnormal  forms  of  the  external  ear  are  not  so  apt  in  the  art 
of  music  nor  as  good  linguists  as  those  whose  ears  ai-e  more  nor- 
mal in  form.  This  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  by  Willis.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  comparison  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  ear  in 
those  whose  outer  ear  is  defective  in  form  would  be  found  as  defi- 
cient as  the  outer  ear.  Of  course  this  could  be  ascertained  only 
by  dissections.  As  the  ear  is  exclusively  for  the  ftinction  of  hear- 
ing, we  must  therefore  conchide  that  Nature  has  provided  it  with 
the  mechanism  necessary  to  judge  of  the  pitch,  intensity,  and  quality 
of  musical  and  other  sounds.  That  this  is  really  the  case  has  been 
proven  by  the  investigations  of  anatomists,  who  have  localized  the 
several  parts  of  the  internal  ear  engaged  in  the  judgment  of  the  \ 
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several  conditions  of  sound.  Scientific  physiognomy  teaches  the 
use  of  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  external  ear  in  receiving  sound, 
and  at  the  same  time  interprets  the  meaning  of  its  several  forms, 
sizes,  textures,  colors,  etc.  For  much  useful  information  on  the 
subject  of  spoken  and  musical  sounds  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
faculty  of  "Music"  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

To  the  observant  physiognomist  the  ear  reveals  a  world  of 
meaning.  If  he  understand  the  basic  laws  of  Form,  the  shape 
of  the  ear  alone  will  unfold  to  him  a  marvelous  amount  of  knowl- 
edge; after  he  has  observed  this  most  striking  detail,  the  size, 
texture,  color,  and  elaboration  of  the  convolutions  will  arrest  his 
attention.  After  these  have  been  scrutinized,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  placed  upon  the  head  will  certainly  interest  him,  and  as  he 
reflects  that  this  is  the  organ  for  the  reeeption  of  sound,  vocal  as 
well  as  other  sounds,  he  will  naturally  give  great  attention  to  the 
accompanying  mouth,  lips,  nose,  and  cheeks,  as  these  are  the 
features  which  assist  in  the  production  of  both  spoken  and  musical 
sounds. 

The  basic  laws  of  Form  tell  us  that  curvilinear  form  denotes 
the  capacity  for  motion,  and  as  sound  is  a  mode  of  motion,  and  as 
it  is  transmitted  in  wave-like  forms  through  the  air  to  the  ear, — 
itself  a  curved  oi^n,  both  within  and  without, — ^we  must  hence 
deduce  the  fact  that  the  shape  of  the  ear  is  indicative  of  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  receive  and  judge  of  sounds.  The 
phrenological  idea  that  the  "  organ  "  of  tune  is  exhibited  by  a  h&iiy 
protuberance  on  the  forehead  is  evidently  fallacious,  as  all  parts  of 
the  organism  engaged  in  the  production  and  reception  of  tone  or 
sound  are  in  the  mmcttlar  or  cartilagmoits  system  ;  hence  a  Jtony 
elevation  on  the  forehead  could  not  reveal  musical  capacity.  This 
phrenological  mistake  arose  probably  from  the  fact  that  most 
musical  people  possess  round  hones  as  well  as  round  muscles,  hence 
this  part  of  the  forehead  in  such  subjects  would  naturally  exhibit 
a  rounded  contour,  and,  as  this  was  so  general  in  this  class  of  per- 
sons, the  phrenologists  fell  into  the  mistake  of  localizing  the  cere- 
bral  sign  of  "Tune"  at  this  point.  Again,  the  most  musical 
people  possess  a  great  share  of  Constructiveness,  and,  as  this  faculty 
inheres  in  the  muscular  system,  it  naturally  curves  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  forehead  where  the  "organ"  of  Constructiveness  is 
said  by  phrenologists  to  be  situated.  Their  system  demanded  that 
the  brain  should  carry  the  entire  burden  of  mind,  therefore  they 
refrained  from  seeking  for  signs  of  character  elsewhere ;  hence  the 
phrenological  "organ"  for  Tune  is  said  by  Fowler  to  be 

Very  difficult  to  find  except  in  the  heads  of  children,  in  whom  it  is 
generally  larger  than  in  adults  and  easily  and  accurately  observahte^^Cim^ 
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is  located  in  the  lateral  and  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  over  Calcnhtia 
externally  from  Time,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  and  slightly  ex- 
ternal to  Order,  and  when  large  fills  out  the  lower  frontal  portions  of  th* 
temples.  Still,  being  located  in  a  kind  of  a  comer  where  large  pereeptiooi 
crowd  it  outwardly,  large  Constructiveness  forward,  large  Ideality  ud 
Mirthfttlness  downward,  and  the  temporal  muscle  passing  over  it,  its  posi- 
tion varies  somewhat,  which  renders  observation  more  difficult  exoei^  in 
the  beads  of  children.* 

The  so-called  "organ  of  Tune,"  which  phrenology  dedaiesto 
be  brain-substance  elevated  so  as  to  form  a  bump  or  protuberance 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  forehead,  is  caused  by  rouftded  bones 
and  roimded  muscles,  which  are  characteristic  of  many  great  musi- 
cians and  composers,  and,  as  the  foreheads  of  children  are  more 
rounded  than  later  in  life,  the  mistake  of  saying  that  this  "oigan" 
could  be  easier  discerned  in  children  than  in  adults  was  made  by 
Mr.  Fowler. 

Physiognomy  is  not  confined  to  so  small  and  uncertain  a  space 
for  signs  of  the  musical  faculty,  but  points  to  the  form  of  every 
feature  of  the  face,  and  shows  that  broad  and  rounded  ears,  with  a 
large  and  rounded  lobe,  are  the  unfaiUng  signs  of  musical  or  lin- 
guistic capacity,  and  it  also  proves  that  a  round  head,  round  body, 
rounding  limbs  and  fingers,  as  well  as  arched  eyebrows,  round 
nose,  oval  chin,  and  curved  jaws,  are  also  signs  of  the  musical 
mind.  With  all  these  signs  to  assist  us  in  finding  the  signs  of 
musical  taste  or  talent,  the  physiognomist  is  not  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  searching  for  the  one  little,  uncertain-to-find  "  organ" 
which  is  located  sometimea  "  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  and 
sUghtly  external  to  Order." 


The  form  of  the  ear  is  much  more  peifectly  rounded  in  those 
in  whom  the  muscular  and  vegetative  systems  are  supreme  than  in 
those  who  are  dominated  by  the  osseous  system,  for  the  reason 
that  muscle  and  fat  always  tend  to  curvilinear  formations ;  hence, 
when  we  observe  the  very  rounded  ear  we  recognize  a  character 
in  which  motion  as  well  as  emotion  is  most  decided.  The  curvi- 
linear form  of  the  ear  gives  us  the  assurance  of  the  presence  of 
art  capacities  of  some  sort  and  of  domestic  tastes,  of  Amative- 
ness,  Love  of  Young,  Mirthfulness,  and  other  primitive  tiaits, 
and  also  shows  (if  it  be  of  fine  texture)  a  sympaUietic  and  mag- 
netic nature. 

In  those  in  whom  the  osseous  is  the  dominant  or  one  of  the 
dominant  systems,  the  ear  (if  it  be  rounding)  may  have  great 
capacity  for  the  judgment  of  musical  and  other  sounds,  yet  it  is 
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never  accompanied  with  a  bodily  mechanism  so  well  suited  to  sing- 
ing or  playing  music  as  where  tlie  muscles  dominate  the  bones. 
It  never  discloses  as  much  talent  for  music  as  the  muscular 
structure. 

The  ears  of  osseous  individuals  are  never  so  round  as  are 
those  of  muscular  subjects.  They  incline  to  length  and  relative 
narrowness. 

The  ear  of  each  singer  and  orator  is  different  from  that  of 
every  other  one;  moreover,  the  ears  on  the  two  sides  of  the  head 
are,  in  most  subjects,  as  diverse  in  form,  size,  and  elaboration  as 
though  they  belonged  to  two  entirely  different  characters. 

Anthropologists  have  formulated  a  law  to  the  effect  that  the 
right  side  of  the  body  represents  the  male  ancestry  and  the  left 
side  the  female  ancestral  types.  If  this  be  a  law,  then  the  right 
ear  of  musical  subjects  would  indicate  that  the  musical  inherit- 
ance came  from  the  father  or  his  family,  and  the  left  ear  would 
reveal  the  musical  capacities  of  the  mother  or  her  family.  My 
own  observations  corroborate  this  proposition.  By  comparison 
of  the  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  face  and  ears  students  will  find  a 
lai^  amount  of  ancestral  and  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
under  observation.  Other  physiognomists  have  noted  this  resem- 
blance of  the  ears  to  parental  and  ancestral  types. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the  ear  we 
must  apply  to  it  the  basic  laws  of  Form,  just  as  we  do  to  all 
other  features.  This  necessitates  an  analysis  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed,  as  well  as  observation  of  its  form,  size,  color, 
texture,  and  position.  An  organ  which  presents  such  elaborate 
structure  without  and  such  complex  mechanism  within  must 
surely  be  of  great  use  and  carry  with  it  many  meanings,  notwith- 
standing the  opinions  to  the  contrary  expressed  by  several  eminent 
naturalists,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  rudimentary  and  an  unnecessary  ap- 
pendage. 

The  ancient  Greek  sculptors  took  great  pains  in  the  molding 
of  the  ears  of  their  statues;  the  perfect  individuality  of  these  ears, 
as  I  have  observed  in  copies  of  their  greatest  masterpieces,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  body  upon  which  they  are  placed; 
and  when  they  modeled  the  bust  of  a  I'eal  character  the  ears  were 
marvels  of  elaboration,  and  quite  homogeneous  with  the  head 
upon  which  they  were  carved.  Modem  sculptors  and  painters 
rarely  give  such  precise  treatment  to  the  ears  of  the  subjects  which 
they  imitate  or  create. 

The  ears  of  the  highest  types  of  the  Caucasian  race,  compared 
to  those  of  the  lowest  races,  present  many  striking  differences. 
These  organs,  upon  close  scrutiny,  will  be  found  ^p^l^^^^^Wflj^y 
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differences  and  peculiarities  of  structure  as  the  iacial  features  of 
these  several  races. 

There  are  very  many  grades  of  the  size  of  the  ear,  runniii^ 
from  the  small,  delicate  pink  ear,  resembling  a  sea-shell,  ttf  the 
gi-eat,  coarse,  imelaborate,  flapping,  pig-like  ear  of  the  coarse 
peasant. 

Very  large  ears  belong  to  persons  of  large  frame,  and  if  their 
bodies  are  round  as  well  as  tall  the  ear  will  denote  the  presenre 
of  the  musical  taste  as  well  as  of  commercial  capacity.  Where 
the  subject  is  tall  and  square-built  and  the  ear  very  large,  the 
commercial  capacity  will  lead  the  musical. 

The  ears  of  all  the  great  financiers  and  successful  merchants, 
railroad  magnates,  etc.,  are  very  large,  being  both  long  and  broad. 
When  such  ears  are  -found  upon  large  men  who  possess  a  good 
quality,  they  denote  a  spirit  of  comprehensive  commercialism,  a 
talent  for  money-making,  or  if — as  in  the  case  of  Jay  Gould — the 
body  is  relatively  small,  and  the  organism  of  fine  quality,  with  a 
great  deal  of  color,  the  commercial  instinct  is  powerful.  His  ears 
are  quite  large,  as  are  all  of  the  so-called  "Wall-Street  magnates." 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  ears  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Russel  Sage, 
and  Sidney  Dillon ;  also  at  those  of  Matthew  Vassar.  In  all  of 
these  men  many  other  signs  of  the  faculty  of  Acquisitiveness  are 
present,  as,  for  example,  wide  jaws,  broad  head,  capacious  chest, 
and  large  abdomen.  The  ears  are,  of  course,  on  the  same  large 
scale,  thus  proving  the  liarmonij  of  structure, — a  circumstance  of 
much  advantage  to  the  physiognomist  in  discerning  signs  of 
character. 

Physiognomists  wlio  are  concerned  with  the  meanings  of 
external  features  have  attended  more  closely  to  the  use  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  car,  among  them  Professor  WiUis  and  Dr.  Cross.  The 
latter  had  very  extended  views  of  the  use  of  the  external  ear  to 
man,  both  as  to  its  importance  as  an  assistant  to  accurate  and  keen 
audition,  and  as  an  hidicator  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
internal  aural  mechanism.    Says  Dr.  Cross : — 

Tliis  curious  structure  mny,  perhaps,  become  a  rich  mine  of  posthumous 
plijsio<>;noiuy,  by  which  the  bidden  treasures  of  the  mind  may  be  brougbt 
to  view,  wlien  the  ear  shall  be  deaf  to  its  own  praise. 

This  quotation  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  The  ear  which 
is  round  and  thin  is  more  sensitive  to  sound  than  one  which  is 
round  and  thick.    The  ears  of  most  eminent  singers  and  orators 

disclose  a  fine  texture,  showing  that  the  skin  is  fine  and  thin; 
hence,  sensitiveness  to  sound  is  present.   The  ears  of  thorough-bred 
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horses  are  so  finely  organized  that  one  may  clearly  perceive  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  veins  through  the  skin,  while  the  ears  of 
horses  of  common  stock  do  not  present  this  appearance. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ear  is  placed  upon  the  head  varies 
greatly  in  individuals.  In  muscular  people  the  top  of  the  ear  is 
not  usually  as  high  above  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  as  witli  bony 
people;  and  those  with  the  vegetative  system  dominant  have  the 
ear  still  lower  than  the  muscuUr  individual. 

Again,  some  ears  are  flat  and  placed  closely  against  the  side 
of  the  head,  while  others  stand  out  slightly,  and  others  still  project 
far  out,  as  is  observed  in  many  musicians,  singers,  physicians,  and 
mechanicians. 

In  some  musical  subjects  the  larger  part  of  the  ear  rises  above 
the  concha,  or  bell;  in  others  it  is  about  evenly  divided,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  singers  the  lobe  is  long,  and  this  brings  the  bell  of  the 
ear  about  midway  of  tlie  entire  organ. 

The  ear,  by  its  position,  bears  relation  to  the  general  structure 
of  the  head  and  body,  and  the  ear  always  shows  individual  pecu- 
liarities that  are  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of  the  subject,  both 
as  regards  size,  form,  texture,  and  color. 

DEFECTIVE  POSmONS. 

Ears  which  set  back  flat  against  the  sides  of  the  head  are  not 
so  well  adapted  to  catching  sound,  either  musical  or  spoken,  as 
those  which  stand  well  out  and  forward.  The  ears  of  good  musi- 
cians and  singers  set  well  out  and  forward.  For  illustration  of 
this  look  at  the  ears  of  Josef  Hoflman,  violinist;  R.  Josefty,  pi- 
anist; Theodore  Thomas,  orchestral  conductor;  P.  S.  Gilmore, 
conductor;  Carl  Rosa,  violinist;  Albani  and  Valleria,  singers ;  also 
all  musicians.    Professor  Willis  has  noted  this  peculiarity. 

The  ears  of  all  the  famous  orators  stand  well  out,  as  do  those 
of  the  best  elocutionists.  Nature  places  the  ears  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  vocal  powers.  Those  who  fail  to  catch  easily  the  pro- 
nunciation of  new  or  difficult  words  or  sounds  have  not  as  great 
facility  and  flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs  as  have  those  who  are 
better  endowed  in  this  respect.  The  ear  and  voice  are  nearly 
always  in  accord,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  that  one  possesses 
a  rich  quality  of  voice  with  but  little  ear  to  guide  it;  but  this  dis- 
crepancy can  be  often  overcome  by  training.  Some  persons  have 
such  difficulty  in  pronouncing  long  words,  or  words  which  they 
have  not  been  familiar  with,  that  they  adopt  all  sorts  of  expedients 
to  avoid  the  use  of  them.   One  gentleman  told  me  that  after  hearing 
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the  word  "  bonanza "  pronounced  for  two  years  he  felt  a  hesitancy  j 
in  attempting  its  pronunciation.    There  are  as  great  variations  I 
and  differences  in  the  speaking  and  singing  capacity  as  there  are 
in  the  features  of  individuals.    This  would  arise  from  different** 
of  structure,  both  of  the  vocal  organs  and  of  the  ear.    The  ph)> 
iognomic  differences  of  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks,  ear,  and  nose, 
prove  this  to  be  the  case,  for  it  is  to  these  features  we  must  look  i 
for  our  knowledge  of  individual  powers  in  the  direction  of  vocality. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  require  a  very  delicate  dkr  for  sound 
in  order  to  detect,  in  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  movements 
of  the  lungs,  any  abnormal  variations  in  these  organs.    Linguist*  | 
must  also  possess  a  keen  ear  for  sound,  else  they  will  fail  to  detect 
the  delicate  shades  of  language  so  essential  to  perfect  pronuncia-  ^ 
tion.    Telegraphers,  electricians,  and  other  mechanicians  require  | 
most  accurate  hearing,  and  those  who  have  the  best  hearing  are 
the  best  adapted  to  these  professions.    Many  jiersons  hear  what  l< 
said,  but  are  not  strongly  impressed  with  its  true  import,  just  as  I 
some  persons  look  at  objects  and  fail  to  grasp  all  the  deteils  of 
form,  size,  color,  quality,  etc.    The  more  perfectly  the  ear  and  eye 
are  organized,  the  more  accurate  will  be  their  operation. 

Parents  often  fasten  back  against  the  head  the  projecting  ears 
of  their  children;  this  is  an  unwarranted  interference  with  Nature's 
ordinance ;  this  thoughtless  act  deprives  the  child  of  much  of  its  j 
aural  power,  and  such  foolish  action  may  lead  to  such  impairment 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  as  to  place  the  child's  life  in  jeopardy,  or 
unfit  him  for  many  trades  and  professions  which  require  very  acute 
hearing.  It  would  be  far  more  sensible  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
set  the  ears  of  the  child  outward  and  fonoard  slightly,  for  this  is 
the  method  pursued  by  aged  people  to  assist  them  in  hearing,  after 
their  natural  hearing  has  failed. 


The  anatomical  components  of  both  the  internal  and  external 
ears  are  mainly  of  the  softer  tissues,  although  bone  enters  slightly 
into  the  structure  of  the  former.  The  internal  ear  is  of  a  most 
complex  structure,  and  its  mechanism  very  curious  and  elaborate. 
Like  the  outer  ear,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  tube, 
termed  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  tympanic  membrane,  and 
the  labyrintli,  or  internal  ear.  Fig.  296  shows  the  several  parts 
of  the  internal  mechanism,  also  the  nature  of  the  several  con- 
stituent tissues.  The  amputation  of  the  entire  auricle,  or  ear-shell, 
would  not  destroy  the  power  for  audition,  yet  it  would  materially 
impair  its  keenness^  as  any  one  may  prove  by  simply  holding  the 
ear-shell  well  back  against  the  head  while  speaking,  or  while 
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anotlier  is  speaking,  or  by  endeavoring  to  catch  distant  sounds.  In 
the  face  of  this  easily-acquired  knowledge,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
declarations  of  both  Darwin  and  Haeckel  to  the  effect  that  "ampu- 
tation of  the  external  ear  would  not  at  all  affect  the  hearing." 

I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  both  these  eminent  men,  whose 
writings  have  been  in  the  main  highly  beneficial  to  me.    It  only 


FlQ.  a86.-EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  EAR. 


1.  Tbeflxternftlear.inclndfDgtbecMtllagMUid 

meatoH  externus. 

2.  Tbe  middle  ear,  ooneisting  of  the  middle  «ftr 

and  Ite  appendages. 

5.  Tbe  Internal  ear,  or  tbe  labyrinth. 
4.  The  pinna. 

6.  The  faelix. 

8.  Tbe  antlbellx. 

7.  The  foaea  naricnlHlB. 

8.  The  f 06sa  Innnmlnat^ 
i.  Tbe  tragna 

la  Tbe  antitragni. 
II.  The  concha. 
13,  The  lobe. 

13.  The  meatus  aaditorttui  flxtenns. 

14.  Tbe  tympanic  membnaflh 
1&  Tbe  promontory. 


16.  The  foramen  rotundum. 

17.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

18.  Tbe  oAsicula  atidltus,  four  small  bonen  within 

the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  namely,  the 
Incus.  malleuB,  or  ovblculare,  ana  tbe 
Btapes. 

19.  The  Eustachian  tube. 

20.  A  narrow  canal,  ct>ntainiDf;  the  tensor  tym- 

pani  mnscle. 

21.  The  vestibule. 

22.  The  three  Bemiclrcnlar  canals,  via.,  the  sape- 

rior,  posterior,  and  h orison taL 
2S.  The  ampuilK. 
2i.  The  cocblea. 

25.  The  prominence  caoMd  by  the  acalavestibull. 
as.  The  acsala  tympanL 


shows  that  to  this  circumstance  they  had  not  given  the  attention 
necessary  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  statement  Says  Professor 
Haeckel: — 


Men  with  the  ears  cut  off  can  hear  as  well  as  they  did  before, 
conveyance  of  sound  is  not  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  ear-shell. 


The 


This  statement  can  be  disproved  by  holding  the  ears  fiat 
against  the  head  while  conversing. 
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THE  THREE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EAR, 

Physiognomically  I  divide  the  ear  into  three  parts:  (1)  the 
lobule;  (2)  the  concha,  or  bell;  (3)  the  helix,  or  rounded  top. 
Each  of  these  divisions  represents  one  of  the  three  pnmitive  sys- 
tems of  the  organism,  viz.,  the  Vegetative,  the  Thoracic,  and  the 
Muscular.  The  lower  third  is  indicative  of,  and  belongs  to,  and 
reveals  tlie  development  of  the  Vegetative  system ;  the  middle  jtor- 
tioii,  or  bell,  to  the  Thoracic  system  ;  and  the  rouudetl  upper  liortion 
to  the  MuscaJar  system.  Tlie  convolutions  are  indicative  of  general 
mental  development  and  refinement.  The  proof  of  the  comectneNS 
of  the  character  of  these  three  divisions  is  found  in  tlie  correspond- 
ence which  each  of  these  parts  of  the  ear  bears  to  the  related  sys- 
tems of  the  body.  The  pendent  lobide  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  ear  is  most  developed  in  tliose  singers  >vlio  possess  the  largest 

amount  of  the  vegetative  system,  as  is 
observed  in  the  ears  of  Madame  Parepa 
Rosa,  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Albani, 
Mad.  Sainton-Dolby,  Mdlle.  Aimee,  and 
Marie  Geistinger,  while  it  is  much  smaller 
in  size  in  those  hi  whom  the  vegetative 
system  is  less  develoi>ed.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  ear,  wliich  includes  the 
concha,  or  bell,  is  broadest  as  well  as 
deepest  in  those  wlio  possess  the  best 
thoracic  development,  while  the  upper 
portion  is  best  developed  as  to  roundtiess 
OF  THE  EAR  Width  wncrc  the  roumi  muscles  are 

best  defined.  The  convohUions  of  the  ear 
are  more  complex,  more  numerous,  and  more  delicately  traced 
when  the  character  is  well  developed  in  directions  other  than 
vocal  or  musical;  hence,  it  follows  that  an  ear  well  developed  in 
all  its  departments  is  indicative  of  fine  character  of  several  sorts. 
The  depth  of  the  concha^  or  bell  of  the  ear,  is  a  great  assistant  in 
judging  of  the  quality  of  musical  or  vocal  tones.  When  tliis  is 
supei-ficial,  the  hearing  of  such  tones  is  not  as  distinct  and  the 
judgment  of  sounds  of  all  soits  is  not  as  accurate  as  when  it 
presents  great  depth  and  widtli. 

The  concha,  or  bell,  should  present  vertical  depth,  horizontal 
width,  and  perpendicular  breadth  to  have  it  6f  the  highest  efficiency 
in  judging  of  musical  sounds.  The  ear-bell  of  Master  Solomon 
(Fig.  304)  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  musical  judgment 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  This  lad  is  a  phenomenal  singer,  a  com- 
poser, and  an  excellent  instrumentalist  as  well.    Nature  never 
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treated  such  an  ear  without  associatmg  with  it  a  suitable  vocal 
xj>paratm  for  the  expression  of  musical  sounds.  The  ears  of 
nany  great  orators  and  actors  exhibit  a  bell  both  broad  and  deep; 
ook,  for  example,  at  the  ears  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Wendell  Phil- 
ips, Gambetta,  Henry  Irving,  Theodore  Thomas,  Edwin  Booth,  and 
Vldlle.  Modjeska,  and  they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  large  devel- 
opment of  the  concha,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  ear  essential 
.o  the  judgment  of  vocal  sounds.  The  width  and  roimdness  of 
:lie  upper  part  of  the  car  are  also  great  aids  in  judging  of  musical 
rounds,  for  when  this  portion  is  widely  expanded  and  well  set  out 
from  the  head,  and  well  rounded,  and  the  hehx  well  curved  inward, 
Forming  an  unbroken  rim,  the  judgment  of  musical  and  spoken 
3ounds  is  of  the  best,  provided  that  the  quality  is  fine  (Willis), 
rhe  size  and  thickness  of  the  lobe  seem  not  to  have  any  special 
influence  upon  sound.  I  regard  it  as  being  simply  the  hidicator 
of  the  presence  of  a  large  degree  of  the  vegetative  system,  and 
thus  largely  developed  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  homogeneity 
which  makes  every  organ^  every  part,  and  eveiy  feature  indicative 
171  some  degree  of  the  whole  system.  The  external  car  is  composed 
of*  nerves,  veins,  muscle,  cartilage,  and  adipose  tissue,  and  the 
lobule,  "  which  is  composed  mainly  of  the  soft  fold  of  integiiment, 
contains  only  cellular  and  adipose  tissue,  possesses  but  little  organ- 
ization." * 

The  anatomical  stiiicture  thus  shows  the  lobule  to  be  the  in- 
dicator of  the  vegetative  system.  The  presence  of  a  large  degree 
of  this  system,  combined  with  a  fine  quality  of  muscle,  in  a  singer 
gives  softness,  mellowness,  and  a  sympathetic  magnetism  to  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  as  the  musical  performances  of  the  before- 
mentioned  singers  and  actors  will  testify. 


Very  great  differences  of  color  of  the  ear  are  observed.  Some 
ears  are  bright  red,  and  the  blood  seems  ready  to  burst  through ; 
while  others  are  white  and  transparent  and  almost  bloodless; 
others,  again,  are  of  a  delicate  pinkish  hue. 

All  of  these  several  grades  of  color  present  distinct  meanings. 
The  very  red  shows  an  active  degree  of  the  aural  capacity;  the 
very  white  and  tliin  indicate  that  the  hearing  is  not  as  powerful 
nor  as  acute  in  its  quality  as  the  ear.  that  is  well  filled  with  blood, 
for  a  fine  cireulation  of  normal-colored  blood  in  any  part  denotes 
activity  of  that  part,  while  a  bloodless  condition  betokens  an  en- 
feebled state.    The  subject  of  color,  in  connection  with  the  ear, 
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must  be  considered  as  having  the  same  relation  to  this  feature  a 
to  all  others — giving  strength,  tone,  and  beauty. 

THE  FORMS  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  general  forms  of  the  ear  disclose  not  only  the  aural 
musical,  and  linguistic  capacities,  but  they  also  point  to  other 
characteristics. 

The  ear  may  be  divided  into  several  classes;  of  these  thr 
musical,  the  unmusical,  the  linguistic,  the  oratorical,  the  commer- 
cial, the  refined,  the  coarse  or  unrefined,  the  timid,  and  the  coura- 
geous are  the  principal  tv^x^s.  The  ears  of  these  several  classes 
are  easily  known  tUler  their  peculiarities  of  structure  are  once 
observed. 

THE  MUSICAL  EAR. 

This  ear  has  been  well  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in 
the  section  devoted  to  the  faculty  of  "  Music."  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  several  physiognomists.  Lavater  gives  the  least  precise 
description  of  the  ear,  although  he  speaks  of  the  "musical  ear," 
while  Willis  describes  its  peculiarities  as  follows : — 

TUe  roanded,  well-formed  ear,  that  sets  forward  and  outward,  instead 
of  being  flat  on  the  side  of  the  head,  is  a  pretty  good  sign  of  musical  taste 
if  not  of  talent  The  peculiarity  of  the  musical  ear  is  the  thin  rim  whic!; 
is  hollowed  out  at  the  edge  like  the  rim  of  a  saucer.* 

The  rim  of  the  ear  of  musicians  is  a  remarkable  object ;  if  the 
student  vrill  observe  any  number  of  them  he  will  find  that  all  have 
this  "  rim  "  perfect  in  its  outline  around  the  top,  and  continuing  in 
an  unbroken  line  to  the  lobe,  or  very  near  to  it  The  rounding 
form  and  unbroken  rim  are  not  all  tlie  factors  required  in  order  to 
constitute  a  musical  ear;  there  must  be  quality  of  a  high  order, 
the  skin  must  be  thin  and  fine^  and  the  hell  deep  and  broad,  and 
possess  great  vertical  depth.  Dehcacy  of  structure  is  another 
supreme  factor  in  a  musical  ear,  for  a  tliin  muscular  ear  is  more 
sensitive  than  a  thick  one.    Says  Dr.  Cross:— 

The  more  the  external  ear  is  cartilaginous  and  elastic,  the  better  are 
the  auditor}'  rays  conducted  to  the  tympanum  and  the  keener  are  the  sen- 
timental feelings. 

It  is  not  at  all  essential  that  there  should  be  very  great 
elaboration  of  the  fossa  innominata  and  the  fossa  navicularis  in 
order  to  constitute  a  good  musical  ear.  The  elaboration  or 
fluting  of  this  part  of  the  ear  denotes  a  general  developmrat 
of  the  mind,  and  is  not  essential  to  the  reception  of  musical 
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tone  and  do  not  assist  it,  as  is  proven  by  the  ear  of  Patti,  which 
presents  a  perfectly  unelaborate  surface  of  the  fossse  (Fig.  298). 
Patti's  ear  shows  that  she  is  moi-e  musical  than  mental,  and  this 
accounts  for  her  phenomenal  voice  and  its  long-continued  power, 
no  other  singer  having  ever  retained  her  wonderful  vocal  powers 
to  such  advanced  age.  To  sura  up  the  peculiarities  of  a  muacal 
ear  we  find  that  rounding  form,  fine  quality,  a  deep  bell,  and  a 
perfectly  formed  rim  are  its  essential  concomitants,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  the  fact  that  the  ears  of  all  active  singers  and  musicians 
exhibit  a  good  pink  or  red  color,  thus  showing  a  good  distribatioQ 
of  blood  to  the  ear ;  this  gives  vigor  to  this  Organ  and  thus  assists 
its  auial  capacity. 

THE  UNHUSICAL  EAR. 

According  to  Professor  Willis  this  ear  is  "pointed  or  angular 
in  its  outline,"  and,  as  musical  sounds  are  curvilinear  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  air,  we  can  readily  see 
why  an  angular  ear  would  not  be  the  best 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  curvilinear 
sounds;  they  would  necessarily  become 
broken  into  Tioises  upon  striking  the 
jagged  points  or  angles  of  snch  an  ear. 
This  explains  why  those  with  txnmusical 
ears  often  remark  that  music  is  nothing  but 
"noise";  to  them  it  is  really  a  mass  of 
confused,  unmelodious  sound,  for  it  is 
logical  to  infer  that  the  internal  mecbau- 
Fio.  aofli-uNMusicAD  EAR.    ism  of  the  ear  of  those  who  exhibit 

angular  ears  is  as  defective  in  structuTe 
as  the  external  physiognomical  indicator — the  external  ear.  Py 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  we  determine  that  those  animals 
whose  ears  are  long  and  pointed  do  not  distinguish  nor  enjoy 
musical  sounds  as  well  as  those  whose  ears  are  rounding.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  investigators  upon  animals  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  of  London  in  regard  to  their  capacity  for  discrimi- 
nating musical  sounds.  It  was  found  that  the  zebra  and  other 
animals  with  pointed  ears  disliked  the  playing  of  musical  instru- 
ments, while  the  apes  and  certain  of  the  round-eared  camivora 
enjoyed  the  music,  which  they  showed  by  lying  down  quietly  and 
listening  when  it  was  played,  and  by  becoming  uneasy  and  restless 
when  it  ceased. 

I  have  seen  several  singing  mice,  and  these  creatures  possess 
a  prettily  rounded  ear.  On  several  occasions  when  playing  tiie 
violin  I  received  a  visit  from  a  wee  specimen  of  the  mouse  family 
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that  remained  as  long  as  I  played. and  departed  whon  the  music 
ceased. 

Some  birds  have  round  ear-openings  and  round  throats  and 
heads,  and  the  circular  formation  of  these  organs  is  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  giving  fortli  and  reception  of 
musical  tones ;  to  prove  that  then*  judg- 
ment of  musical  sounds  is  well-nigh  per- 
fect one  lias  only  to  chirp  musically  to  a 
canary  and  see  how  quickly  it  adjusts  its 
voice  to  the  pitch  given,  while  the  mock- 
ing-bird imitates  tlie  tone,  pitch,  melody, 
and  intensity  of  the  air  rendered  by  a 
human  voice  in  its  presence.  All  song- 
birds possess  round  and  short  beaks. 
See,  for  example,  the  linnet,  bull-finch, 
majj:pie,  thrush,  sky-lark,  and  mino  bird; 
and  for  speech,  the  raven  and  parrot. 
The  faculty  of  Time  is  well  developed  in 
horses  and  other  animals,  which  can  be  easily  trained  to  keep 
time  in  music  by  marching  and  evolutions. 


Fio.  809.-ORATORICAL  EAR. 
(Gambbtta.) 


THE  ORATORICAL  EAR. 


The  ears  of  all  great  orators  and  speakers  are  rounding  in  the 
outline,  and  have  the  bell  deep  and  broad  and  wide  peri>endicu- 


Fig.  810.— COMHERCIAL  EA.R.   (Roswri:.l  P.  Plowbb.) 

larly.  See  the  ears  of  Henry  Clay,  Edward  Everett,  Gambetta, 
and  Rev.  John  Parrish  Thompson. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  EAR. 

The  ears  of  this  class  are  long  and  broad,  and  in  some  in- 
stances appear  elephantine  in  form  and  flexibility. 

They  are  the  largest  of  all  classes  of  ears.  As  a  rule  they 
are  associated  with  broad  heads,  large  noses,  wide  jaws,  and  broad 
shoulders.  Many  commercial  ears  are  found  to  be  musical  as  well, 
for  the  round,  musical  body  is  one  of  the  indications  of  commer- 
cial capacity.  In  these  subjects  the  ear  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  musical  ear  and  possesses  large  size,  thus  showing  the  com- 
mercial tendency  of  its  possessor.  For  s|>ecimeus  of  the  commer- 
cial ear  examine  the  ears  of  all  bankers,  financiers,  and  successful 
merchants,  among  wliom  I  may  mention  W.  H.  Vauderbilt,  Jar 
Gould,  William  E.  Dodge,  Roswell  P.  Flower,  Henry  yillard,and 
l^erier,  French  financier. 

GENEROUS  VERSUS  STINGY  EARS. 

There  is  an  opinion  cuirent  that  the  ear,  by  its  size,  denotes 
the  presence  either  of  generosity  or  parsimony. 

It  is  held  that  small  ears  are  stingy  and  large  ears  are  indioa- 
tive  of  generous  instincts.  I  regard  these  two  ideas  as  equally 
erroneous.  I  have  known  many  small-eared  persons  to  be  very 
sympathetic,  and  also  many  long-eared  persons  to  be  very  gen- 
erous, and  I  have  seen  many  persons  with  both  large  and  small 
ears  to  be  penurious  and  pinching.  I  should  not  rely  upon  the 
form  or  size  of  the  ear  to  determine  the  presence  of  either  of  these 
faculties. 

TBE  COURAGEOUS  EAR. 

The  ear  which  is  large  and  stands  well  out  from  the  head, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  good  red  color,  denotes  physical  courage.  It 
is  usually  associated  with  good  muscular  form. 

THE  TIMID  EAR. 

The  greatest  excess  of  timidity  is  found  with  those  who  have 
narrow,  long,  thin,  bloodless  ears,  set  closely  against  the  side  of 
the  head.  This  type  of  ear  is  associated  with  delicately-formed 
individuals  with  long,  thin  faces,  generally  of  a  nervous  or  con- 
sumptive diathesis.  This  type  of  ear  is  similar  in  form  to  the  ears 
of  those  timid  animals,  the  hare  and  deer,  and  reveals  some  similar 
characteristics,  viz.,  timidity  and  delicacy  of  structure. 

THE  LINGUISTIC  EAR. 

The  ear  of  all  who  excel  in  verbal  language  is  similar  in  form, 
quality,  and  color  to  the  oratorical  and  musical  ears,  for  the  same 
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^wers  which  enables  one  to  receive  and  reproduce  verbal  language 
ire  just  those  which  are  required  to  imitate  musical  tones.  Speech 
Ls  musical  to  a  degree ;  not  as  rhythmical  as  music,  but  certainly 
civilized  language  in  its  intonations,  inflections,  pauses,  pitch,  force, 
Etxid  intensity  is  a  species  of  music,  and  those  with  good  musical 
ears  acquire  foreign  languages  with  great  readiness  and  use  them 
with  facility.  See,  for  example,  the  ears  of  all  good  Unguists  and 
public  speakers. 

THE  REHNED  EAB. 

This  type  of  ear  may  be  large  and  well-shaped  or  small  and 
well-shaped.  The  texture  is  the  most  important  physiognomical 
factor  in  the  construction  of  this  ear.  If  the  skin  be  fine  and 
clear  and  the  ear  thin,  the  color  white,  pink,  or  red,  and  exhibiting 
a  number  of  flutings  or  convolutions,  the  character  Will  show 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  refinement  of  manner. 

THE  UNBEnNED  EAR. 

The  form  of  this  ear  may  be  large  and  thick  or  small  and 
thick.  The  large  ear  of  this  class  is  coarse  in  texture,  of  a  thick, 
muddy  complexion,  broad  and  flapping  in  appearance,  and  destitute 
of  those  delicate  convolutions  which  distinguish  the  ear  of  refine- 
ment. The  small  ear  of  this  class  is  conspicuous  by  the  thickness  of 
the  shell  and  the  lack  of  fine  elaborate  structure ;  the  rim  is  thick 
and  uneven,  and  the  shell  destitute  of  clear  and  delicate  coloring 
and  vein  tracery. 

THE  ABNORMAL  EAR. 

.  There  are  many  malformations  of  the  external  ear;  also  many 
departures  from  a  normal  standard,  such  as  pointed,  angular, 
and  chaotic  or  irregular  shapes.  It  is  logical  to  infer  that  the 
internal  structure  b^rs  some  relation  to  the  outer,  for  I  hold  that 
all  external  forms  are  indicative  of  internal  structure,  and  reveal 
power  or  weakness.  The  ear  must  be  understood  as  bearing  re- 
lation to  the  vocal  organs  and  oral  formation.  I  base  this  idea 
upon  the  law  of  homogeneity. 

The  ears  of  congenital  idiots  are  often  as  malformed  as  their 
other  features ;  so  also  the  features  of  congenital  criminals  oilen 
present  departures  from  the  law  of  perfect  curvation,  and  hence 
are  of  great  physiognomic  value,  and  are  corroborative  signs  of 
character. 

According  to  statistics  there  are  more  congenital  defects  of 
the  aural  apparatus  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

A  larger  percentage  of  inherited  defects  of  the  organs  of 
sight  and  speech  in  the  masculine  sex  is  noted  than  in  the  female 
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sex  in  medical  works  and  reports  of  institutions  for  the  defective 
classes. 

There  is  probably  less  change  in  the  form  of  the  ears  than  in 
that  of  any  facial  feature ;  hence,  the  ear  as  a  means  of  persoua'i 
identification  would  be  fe.r  more  decisive  than  the  face,  wliicL 
undergoes  many  changes  within  a  few  years  even.  The  Chinese 
use,  as  a  means  of  identification,  an  imprint  of  the  thumb.  The 
ear,  being  less  liable  to  injui^,  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
than  any  other  single  feature  or  member. 


THE  LINES  OF  THE  FACE. 

Says  lAvater:  "There  is  nothing  more  indicative  of  character 
than  lines,  unless  it  be  the  absence  of  them."  The  lines  of  the  face 


acter,  and  reveals  by  its  length,  direction,  and  vertical  depth  maov 
important  characteristics.  As  mountains  by  their  height  create 
valleys,  so  the  height  and  fullness  of  the  upper  cheek  (where  are 
located  the  signs  of  Friendship)  make  this  Une  conspicuous  by 
its  depth,  for,  the  fuller  this  part  of  the  cheek,  the  more  marked 
will  this  line  appear. 

Its  depth  and  width,  then,  denote  Friendship — a  secondarj'  or 
accessory  sign ;  if  exceedingly  deep  it  is  caused  by  fat  cheeks, 
hence  denotes  a  great  eater ;  if.it  assume  a  certain  direction  it  will 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  face  by  interbiending  with  the  wrinkles 


The  Human  Face. 


Fig.  311.— normal  direction  of  primitive 
LINK,   (Uenkral  Anderson.) 


are  distinct  from  the 
wrinkles  in  the  counte- 
nance, from  the  feet 
that  they  are  present  at 
birth,  or  soon  after, 
while  wrinkles  do  not 
make  their  appearance 
until  after  tliought  and 
emotion  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  coun- 
tenance. One  of  the 
principal  lines,  and  one 
which  is  exhibited  ia 
every  face,  is  that  wliich 
leads  from  the  nostrils 
downward  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  comers  of  the 
mouth.  This  line  is 
highly  indicative  of  char- 
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and  dimples,  wlxich  are  the  signs  of  Mirthfulness,  and  which  are 
situated  on  tiie  cheek  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  Lavater  laj's 
great  stress  upon  the  direction  of  this  line,  and  I  am  prepared 
i'rom  experience  to  indorse  fully  all  that  he  says  of  this  peculiarity 
of  the  countenance.    Of  this  he  observes : — 

The  trait  or  lineament  extending  fVom  the  sides  of  the  nostrils  toward 
the  end  of  the  nose  is  one  of  the  most  significant;  on  its  obliquity,  its 
length,  itR  proximity  to  or  distance  fi'om  the  mouth,  depends  the  evidence 
of  the  whole  character. 

If  it  is  curved  without  gradation  or  undulation  it  is  a  certain  sign  of 
stupidity ;  it  is  the  same  when  its  extremity  joins,  without  an  interval,  to 
the  corners  of  the  lips ;  the  same  when  it  is  a  good  distance  fVom  the 
corners  of  the  lips.* 

Each  of  tliese  appearances  denotes  diversity  of  character — all 
of  them  greatly  defective ;  when  the  curve  is  without  undulations 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  dullness  and  want  of  apprehension ; 
when  the  line  joins  the  comers  of  the  mouth  without  an  interval, 
a  great  fund  .of  foolish  mirth 
is  present;  when  the  line  ends 
at  a  great  distance  IVom  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  absence 
of  reasoning  power  and  com- 
mon sense  are  indicated ;  when 
normal  this  line  terminates  just 
outwardly  from  the  signs  of 
Mirthfulncss.  This  is  a  primi- 
tive line,  and  is  situated  in  the 
vegetative  division  of  the  face. 
It  appears  in  childhood,  and  by 
its  vertical  depth  marks  the 
strength  of  the  faculty  of  Friendship,  the  sign  for  which  is  situated 
ill  the  upper  cheek ;  it  also  indicates  by  its  depth  the  strength  of 
the  intestinal  system,  as  well  as  the  function  of  digestion. 

The  next  most  prominent  line  of  tlie  face  is  the  little  line 
ruiming  perpendicularly  do\Yn  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  from  the 
septum  of  the  nose  to  the  sign  for  Amativeness  in  flie  centre  of  the 
upper  lip.  This  line  denotes  modesty ;  the  deeper  this  line  is  ver- 
tically, the  stronger  does  this  trait  manifest  itself;  this  line  is  also 
a  primitive  feature,  and  is  seen  (when  present  at  all)  at  birth  or 
soon  after. 

There  is  a  dchcately-traced  line  or  depression  just  opposite 
this,  observed  in  some  subjects  in  the  lower  lip,  dividing  it  in  half; 
this  is  a  sign  of  wit,  and  shows  often  in  early  childhood.  (See 


Fig.  S12.— primitive  line  in  upper  lip. 

(WK.  KLJ.BBY  CUANNING.) 


*  LftvatflT's  EBsays,  page  474. 
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Fig.  164.)  The  lower  lip  of  Prince  GortchakofF,  Emae  de  Gin- 
din,  Jules  Favre,  Dollie  Madison,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Voltaire,  and 
Phoehe  Gary  present  varying  degrees  of  this  line  or  depiession. 
These  are  all  congenital  lines  of  the  face,  and,  being  primitive,  are 
highly  significant  of  character.  Lavata:  observes;  of  the  lines  of 
the  face,  that 

Nature  forms  neither  contours  nor  lines  whose  progression  is  not  pos. 
Bible,  coherent,  natural,  and  homogeneous.* 

THE  WRINKLES  OF  THE  FACE. 

There  are  few  persons  bora  with  wrinkles  upon  the  face.  ; 
When  this  phenomenon  is  observed  its  cause  is  found  usually  in 
some  accidental  modifications  dunng  prenatal  life,  unless  the  , 
wrinkles  appear  upon  the  forehead  and  remain ;  in  this  case  they  : 
denote  inherited  peculiarities  of  some  sort,  either  of  weakness  or 
of  strength,  depending  upon  their  depth  and  direction.  As  a  rule, 
young  persons  never  exhibit  wrinkles  upon  any  pai:t  of  the  coun- 
tenance, unless  they  are  possessed  of  much  capacity  for  emotion 
or  for  reflection.  Wrinkles  make  their  appearance  first  usually  at 
the  corners  of  the  eyes  outwardly,  at  the  signs  for  Mirth  and 
Agreeability.  It  is  only  later  in  hfe,  after  thought  and  experience 
have  ripened  the  mental  and  social  powers,  that  other  wrinkles 
appear.  Writers  on  art  have  done  much  to  mislead  the  pubUc 
upon  the  subject  of  wrinkles,  they  having  always  advanced  the 
idea  that  all  wrinkles  were  indicative  of  old  or  advanced  age,  and, 
therefore,  not  signs  of  beauty.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth,  for  certain  wrinkles  reveal  many  beauties  of  mind  and  dis- 
position. I  hold  that  their  forms  are  indications  of  beauty  quite 
as  much  as  a  regular  outline  of  the  nose  or  an  oval  form  of  the 
cheek,  while  certain  others  disclose  malicious,  dishonest,  knavish 
propensities  and  practices. 

It  is  true  it  takes  time  to  form  wrinkles,  whether  good  or  bad,  j 
but  youth,  it  should  be  understood,  is  not  the  only  season  of  beauty; 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  face  will  enlarge  our  conceptions  as 
to  what  constitutes  true  beauty,  and  will  not  contract  our  under- 
standing of  it  to  the  shortest  and  most  immature  portion  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  teach  us  that  as  experience,  learning,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  character  set  these  signs 
of  their  action  in  the  face  in  the  form  of  wrinkles,  these  are  indi- 
cations of  greater  beauty  than  the  smooth  and  comparatively  ex- 
pressionless cheek  of  infancy  or  youth. 

The  smooth,  shining,  unwrinkled  face  of  the  adult  resembles 

*  lAv»ter  on  PliyBlofpioinr,  voL  11,  p;  338. 
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that  of  an  infant,  and  often  is  accompanied  by  relatively  infantile 
characteristics;  for  thought  and  feehng  will  leave  their  impress 
upon  the  visage  of  every  one  who  possesses  these  qualities.  An 
nnwrinkled  adult  face  is  indicative  of  absence  of  reflection,  intel- 
ligence, or  feeling.  Now,  a  smooth  skin  may  compensate  vain  per- 
sons for  absence  of  all  these  tine  powers,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  sub- 
stitute later  in  life  for  all  these  qualities  which  make  the  character 
beautiful  and  the  mind  intelligent.  .  Without  thought  or  reflection, 
and  when  old  age  comes  on,  a  smooth  skin  merely  is  a  very  poor 
compensation.  When  I  observe  a  person  past  thirty  years  of  age 
who  has  not  formed  some  creditable  wrinkles,  I  infer  either  a  very 
shallow,  selfish,  unreasoning  character,  or  a  very  deceptive,  hypo- 
critical one.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  "gi*ay  hairs  are  honor- 
able;" we  might  say  with  more  accuracy  that  wrinkles  are  honor- 
able, provided  they  are  in  the  right  place  and  are  the  shape  which 
denotes  goodness  or  talent. 

A  smooth,  shining,  round  face,  without  any  wrinkles,  belongs 
to  a  character  suave,  plausible,  flattering,  dishonest,  and  unprin- 
eipled;  one  who  is  "all  things  to  all  men."  Such  characters  make 
good  s(>eculators  and  politicians,  and  are  well  calculated  to  get  a 
living  without  working  for  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  deep  wrinkles  indicate  a  mind  that  has  been 
immersed  in  profound  study. 

Those  persons  with  the  thoracic  system  dominant  do  not  ex- 
hibit as  many  nor  as  deep  wrinkles  as  those  with  other  formations, 
for,  although  they  may  have  good  and  pure  tastes  and  literary  apti- 
tudes, yet  they  are  not  as  profound  scholars  as  are  some,  nor  are 
their  emotions  as  lasting ;  the  buoyancy  of  their  spirits  prevents 
long-continued  mental  labor  and  long-sustained  emotion,  hence 
they  retain  in  age  a  more  youthful  manner  and  a  smoother  face 
than  those  witli  other  symptoms  dominant. 

Each  feature  has  its  own  peculiar  wrinkles  ;  not  only  so,  but 
each  of  the  five  systems  of  functions  produces  chamcteristic 
wiinkles. 

The  dominance  of  muscle  causes  one  sort,  the  dominance  of 
fat  another,  the  supremacy  of  bone  yet  another  variety;  while 
round  bones  cause  wrinkles  to  assume  a  form  quite  different  from 
those  produced  by  square  bones ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  wiinkles 
are  highly  significant  of  character  and  wonderful  adjuncts  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  human  face. 

The  general  laws  of  Form  apply  with  as  much  force  to  the 
meaning  of  the  forms  of  wrinkles  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  forms 
of  the  bones  or  muscles.  Straight  and  square  wrinkles  reveal 
straightforward  and  honorable  qualities,  while  qj:;^^Qi(^^lQS 
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belong  to  those  persons  who  are  the  reverse  of  straight,  squaie. 
and  upright. 

Curved  wrinltles  show  emotion,  for  emotion  is  the  handmaid 
of  art,  and  emotions  are  exhibited  in  the  face  by  movements  of 
the  muscles  and  by  the  fullness  of  the  softer  tissues.  If  the  bonp 
be  straight  and  the  action  of  the  muscle  normal,  the  true-curvtsl 
wrinkle  is  the  result;  but  if  the  underlying  bones  be  crooked  or 
uneven  and  the  muscles  not  normally  developed,  the  wrinkles  will 
be  oblique  and  will  testify  to  oblique,  sophistical,  or  dishoo^ 
propensities  or  mental  weakness. 

Wrinkles  appear  about  the  chin,  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  the 
sides,  and  root  of  the  nose,  between  the  eyebrows,  and  upon  tiie 
forehead.    Each  of  these  will  be  explained  and  figured. 


The  wrinkles  which  form  under  the  chin  are  curved,  and  are 
sometimes  obsen'od  in  infants  as  well  as  in  adults;  they  are  caused 
by  a  deposition  of  adipose  tissue,  and  show  that  good  digestion 


has  done  its  work  thoroughly.  In  some  adults  will  be  observed 
two  and  sometimes  three  of  tliosc  wrinkles,  and  a  roll  of  fat  fill- 
ing out  the  space  between  each.  Where  this  peculiarity  appeals 
gluttony  is  usually  the  cause,  or  increasing  age. 

These  wrinkles  around  the  chin  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  single,  long-curved  wrinkle  which  is  exhibited  by  those  who 
talk  a  good  deal,  often  professionally. 

The  Talher'a  Wrinkle. — This  wrinkle  commences  in  or  near 
the  signs  for  Approbativeness  in  the  lower  cheek,  and  runs  down 
under  the  chin  from  side  to  side.  It  is  not  so  much  curved  as  the 
former;  it  is  observed  in  the  faces  of  many  priests,  ministers, 
lawyers,  actors,  orators,  auctioneers,  gossips,  and  clowns.  It  is 
caused  by  using  the  muscles  of  this  part  of  the  face  so  constantly 


WRINKLES  IN  THE  CHIN. 


FiQ.  313.-TALKER'a  WRINKLE, 
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that  they  form  a  permanent  wrinkle,  and  are  a  sure  indication  of 
a  constant  talker,  or  one  who  uses  the  voice  professionally  in  a 
loud  tone;  this  wrinkle  is  usually  deeper  in  the  countenance  of 
professional  talkers  than  in  the  faces  of  those  in  private  life  ;  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  former  classes  use  more  sonorous  tones 
than  the  latter.  It  is  more  frequently  observed  in  those  with  the 
muscular  system  dominant. 

In  old  age  many  deep  wrinkles  form  upon  the  chin,  but  the 
aged  appearance  of  the  possessor  indicates  their  origin ;  these  are 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  skin. 

WRINKLES  IN  THE  LOWER  CHEEKS. 

The  A2yi>robat{ve  Wrinlcle. — There  are  two  sorts  of  wrinkles 
that  form  in  the  lower  cheeks;  these  are  the  approbative  wrinkles 
and  the  mirthiul  wrinkles ;  the  longer  of  these  two  is  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  is  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  Appro- 
bativeness,  as  in  smiling.  These  wrinkles  are  often  intersected 
with  dimples,  either  round  or  cleft,  £^nd  these  are  all  reliable  indices 
of  that  suave  agreeability  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  an  approbative  disposition.  These  wrinkles  form  veiy  early  in 
life  in  those  subjects  who  possess  large  agreeability,  and  are  situated 
on  the  lower  cheeks  about  one  and  a  half  inches  outward  from  the 
Qiouth ;  these  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  cheek. 

Mirthful  WHnhles. — ^These  litde  tell-tales  also  form  early  in 
tife,  and  are  built  up  from  their  predecessors,  the  infantile  dimples. 
The  earliest  pleasant  emotion  of  the  babe  is  shown  by  smiling  and 
[aijghter,  and  these  emotions  oft-repeated  leave  an  indelible  record 
apon  the  cheeks  near  the  comers  of  the  mouth ;  these  wrinkles 
ire  also  mingled  with  dimples,  according  as  the  subject  is  fat  or 
ean ;  they  create  beauty  of  expression,  especially  when  in  animated 
jonversation  and  in  smiling.  It  is  a  very  grim,  joyless  face,  indeed, 
;hat  does  not  exhibit  either  mirthful  or  approbative  wrinkles. 

Of  the  indications  of  fooHshness  in  wrinkles,  Lavater  says: — 

Whenever  in  laughter  three  parallel,  circular  lines  are  formed  in  the 
iheeks,  there  is  a  fund  of  folty  in  the  character  of  the  person.* 

Clowns  "make  up"  their  cheeks  to  resemble  this  picture, and 
nost  of  them  have  the  "talker's  wrinkle"  very  deep. 

WRINKLES  OF  THE  LOWER  LIP. 

Miserly  Wrinkles. — The  lower  lip  rarely  exhibits  wrinkles 
mtil.late  in  life;  these  are  caused  by  the  natural  shrinkage  of  the 
kin.    If  the  lower  lip  discloses  many  perpendicular  wrinkles  early 


•  Larater's  Essays,  p.  474. 
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in  life,  it  is  usually  the  token  of  a  miserly  disposition,  or  of  ill 
health.  In  such  characters  there  is  deficient  glandular  develop- 
ment, hence  the  lower  Up — the  facial  sign  for  ijiat  system — is  cor- 
respondingly deficient. 

If  the  lower  lip  becomes  suddenly  wrinkled  after  having  been 
smooth  and  full,  it  has  been  caused  by  sick- 
ness; but  other  signs  in  the  face  will  tdl  m 
whether  this  be  the  cause. 

There  are  other  mirthful  wrinkles  in  the 
lace  which  will  be  described  elsewhere. 

Wrinkles  in  the  Uppev  Lip. — \''ery  rarely 
do  we  find  wrinkles  in  the  upper  lip  until 
late  in  life;  some  of  these  (nearly  perpen- 
dicular) are  caused  by  long-continued  efforts 
in  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  feelings  and 
to  refrain  from  expressing  the  thoughts, 
hence  are  secondary  signs  of  Secretiveness. 
These  occur  in  the  white  portion  of  the 
upper  lip. 

Amative  Wrinkles. — In  some  subjects  in  whom  the  sign  for 
Amativeness  is  uncommonly  large,  se\'eral  transverse  mrinJdes 
across  the  red  portion  of  the  upper  lip  will  be  observed  while  in 
conversation  or  in  laughing;  they  arise  from  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  facial  sign  for  Amativeness,  and  this  is  so  large  as  to 
produce  this  horizontal  wrinkling  of  the  lip. 


FlO.  n&— MALICIOUa 
WKINKLEf*. 
(After  Lavater.) 


Fia.  aiR— EXEriTiVE  wrinkles. 
(Count  von  Moltrb.) 


FlO.  SlT.-COXSCIBNnors  WRIXKUSB. 
(Qbhbral  Jacksoit.) 


Wrinkles  on  the  Nose. — Firm,  long  noses  belong  to  the  most 
reliable  moral  characters,  hence  the  play  of  the  emotions  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  muscular  characters.  Accordingly,  we  rarely  find 
wrinkles  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  in  the  former;  these  are  found  in 
soft,  cartilaginous  noses. 
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Malidmis  or  Knavish  Wrinkles. — Where  several  fine,  oblique 
wrinkles  are  observed  upon  the  sides  of  the  nose  they  indicate 
either  a  petty  nature  or  a  malicious  or  knavish  disposition. 

Executive  Wrinkles. — The  wrinkles  lying  horizontally  across 
the  nose  at  its  root,  upon  the  sign  for  Self-will,  denote  ability  for 
command,  and  show  that  this  faculty  has  been  continuously  exer- 
cised. They  are  seen  in  all  great  executive  characters,  such  as 
generals,  statesmen,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  all  those  who 
control  and  command  others.    (See  Fig.  316.) 

Conscientious  Wnnkles. — There  are  several  soils  of  character 
indicated  by  the  wrinkles  which  lie  between  the  eyebrows,  just 
above  the  root  of  the  nose;  these  wrinkles  are  caused  primarily  by 
the  shape  of  the  underlying  bone  and  muscle;  secondly,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  various  faculties.  Square-boned  persons  form  owe  pev' 
pendicuJar  wrinkle  between  the  eyebrows;  this  is,  therefore,  a 
secondary  or  accessory  sign  both  of  Order  and  Conscientiousness. 

Mirthful  Wrinkles. — 
Signs  of  the  capacity  for  mirth, 
fun,  wit,  and  dramatic  imita- 
tion are  found  in  many  locali- 
ties in  the  oiganism  where  the 
muscular  is  one  of  the  supreme 
systems,  hence  we  shall  find 
two  parallel  wrinkles  between 
the  eyebrows  in  the  faces  of 
many  actors,  as  well  as  in  the 
countenances  of  writers  for 
children,  and  sportive,  fun- 
making  characters  generally. 
These  wrinkles  are  caused  usually  by  small,  round  bones  allied  to 
round  muscles;  they  reveal  the  entire  structurc  as  well  as  the 
ruling  propensities. 

Persevering  Wrinkles, — ^These  wrinkles  are  usually  found 
upon  those  who  possess  a  good  share  of  bone,  along  with  good 
muscle,  for  bone  gives  steadfastness  and  muscle  a  love  of  motion. 
Persevering  wrinldes  are  found  between  the  eyebrows,  and  some- 
times form  three  or  four  perpendicular  lines  at  this  locality.  They 
disclose  a  plodding,  persevering  disposition,  and  those  who  possess 
them  would  seek  to  polish  refined  gold  and  paint  the  lily  white  in 
their  efforts  to  finish  up  everything  which  they  undertake. 

The  cat  exhibits  three  deep  wrinkles  between  the  eyes,  and 
all  know  its  character  for  attentive  watchfulness  when  in  pursuit 
of  prey.  Lavater  has  noticed  this  characteristic  in  the  cat,  and 
styles  it  "watchful  and  rapacious." 
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WRINKLES  ABOUT  THE  EYES. 

Ohserving  Wrinkles. — Wrinkles  about  the  eyes  are  found 
above,  below,  and  at  the  outer  corners;  each  lias  a  distinct  mean- 
ing; those  wliieh  run  parallel  on  the  upper  eyehd  appear  late  in 
liie,  and  proceed  from  habits  of  industry  and  patient  obaervafion  ; 
tlicsc  wrinkles  develop  folds  of  flesh  as  well  as  wrinkles,  wliich  in 
those  who  are  first-class  observers  fall  over  the  eyAall  at  its  oufrr 
ttngJe.  Tliore  are  two  causes  for  this  appearance:  la  the  first 
place,  the  bone  is  one  of  the  dominant  systems;  hence  the  eye- 
bone  projects  greatly  beyond  the  eyeball,  and  this  is  a  sign  of  an 
aptitude  for  protracted  observation.  Secondly,  excessive  use  of  the 
C}'e,  as  in  patient  observation,  develops  the  skin  and  muscular 
tissue  about  these  parts ;  this  api)earancc  is  found  in  various  ^radt^ 
in  the  fiicos  of  tiie  following- named  observers:  Charles  Darwin. 
Dr.  Abeniethy,  Dr.  John  Draper,  John  Smeaton,  James  Watt,fieT. 


FlO.  819.— MIBTIIFITL  WRINKLES. 

Robert  Collyor,  and  William  CuUen  Bryant.  I  am  the  more  par- 
ticular in  giving  the  names  of  these  well-known  characters,  for  tin 
reason  that  a  certain  physiognomist  has  given  this  appearance  a< 
one  sign  of  a  roguish  disposition.  This  shows,  I  think,  want  v. 
keen  observation,  extended  generalization,  and  logical  analysis,  ai 
least ;  such  formation  may  have  bwn  found  m  the  faces  of  rogiie^. 
but  I  have  observed  it  in  the  countenance  of  scores  of  the  most 
moral  characters  and  jwrsistent  observers. 

MIRTHFUL  WRINKLES  AT  THE  OUTER  CORNERS  OF  THE  EYES. 

When  a  numlwr  of  fine  wrinkles  are  observed  extendiiu: 
obliquely  outwaixl  and  downward  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyi^ 
they  are  indubitable  tokens  of  a  mirthful  disposition ;  they  shos 
that  tlie  subject  has  been  for  years  very  much  engaged  in  laughing 
These  wrinkles  are  of  great  assistance  to  fortune-tellers,  for  by  th«: 
they  can  tell  what  the  individual  has  been  doing,  and  they  C3! 
also  foretell  what  he  will  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  viz.,  "laiir. 
and  make  merry." 
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WRINKLES  UNDER  THE  EYES. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  meaning  in  the  wrinkles  whicli 
brm  binder  the  eyes.  Those  which  are  fine,  and  appear  in  a  cir- 
;ular  form  under  the  eyes  in  adults  advanced  in  hie,  are  signs  of 
laving  used  the  faculty  of  i*anguage  in  public  speaking,  and  this 
exercise  causes  the  flesh  below  the  eye  to  bulge  out.  Deeply- 
brmed  wrinkles  under  the  eyes  in  youth  are  very  strongly  to  be 
juspected  as  from  dissipation  and  sensual  indulgence. 

WRINKLES  ON  THE  FOREHEAD. 

From  the  father  of  physiognomy,  Lavater,  we  have  many 
r»xcellent  observations  upon  the  meaning  of  wrinkles  in  the  fore- 
head.   From  his  work  1  extract  the  following: — 

Oblique  wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  especially  when  they  are  nearly 
parallel,  or  appear  so,  are  certainly  a  sign  of  a  poor,  oblique,  suspicious 
miud  ;    iwirallel,   regular,  not 
too  deep  wrinkles,  wrinkles  of 
the  forehead,  or  parallel  inter- 
rupted are  seldom  found  ex- 
cept in  very  intelligent,  wise, 
rational,  and  justly-thinking 
persons.    A  forehead  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is  intersected 
with    conspicuous,  circularly- 
arched  wrinkles, while  the  lower 
half  is  smooth  and  wrinkled, 
is  certaiuly  dull,  and  almost 
incapable  of  any  instruction. 
Wrinkles  of  the  forehead  which 
on  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
skin  sink  deeply  downward  are  fiq.  82o.-talented  wrinkles. 

much  to  be  suspected  of  weak- 
ness ;  if  the  lines  are  statiouar}',  deeply  indented,  and  sink  very  deeply 
downward,  entertain  no  doubt  of  weakness  of  mind  or  stupidity,  combined 
with  aviirice  and  a  lack  of  sensibility.  But  let  it  be  remembered  at  the 
same  time  that  genius  most  luxuriant  in  abilities  usually  has  a  line  which 
curves  remarkably  downward  in  the  middle  under  three  almost  horizontal 
parallel  wrinkles.  Perplexed,  deeply-indented  wrinkles  of  the  foreliead  in 
o|>position  t()  each  other  are  always  a  certain  sign  of  a  harsh,  pei'plexed, 
and  diftic'ult-to-inanage  character.* 

The  forms  of  the  wrinkles  on  the  forehead  depend  upon  tlie 
form  of  the  underlying  bones  and  muscles.  How  significant  of 
cliaracter,  tiien,  must  each  variety  of  wrinkle  be  to  the  student  of 
physiognomy !  A  straight  and  square  bone  causes  the  formation 
of  a  different-shaped  wrinkle  from  that  produced  by  an  unevenly- 
developed  bone.  An  oblique  wrinkle  comes  from  a  very  differently 
shaped  bone  from  that  which  is  the  product  of  a  square  and 

*  Lavater'8  Ensnys,  p.  465 
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straight  forehead.  The  wrinkles  simply  repeat  the  form  of  tL- 
underlying  bone  and  muscle,  and  are  therefore  accessory  signs  of 
character. 

WRINKLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

Deep,  circular  wrinkles  around  and  under  the  chin  are  indi- 
cations of  too  much  fatty  tissue;  they  belong  to  slow,  easy-goino 
people,  not  given  to  much  thought,  except  when  the  brain  islan?' 
and  of  high  quality;  in  this  case  this  combination  creates  character 
of  great  mental  vigor,  and  capable  of  profound  and  protractai 
mental  labor;  it  indicates  a  combination  of  the  mental  with  the 
vegetative  system.  The  portraits  of  Dumas,  the  novehst ;  Gibbon, 
the  historian;  Johnson,  the  philologist;  Arkwright,  the  inventor, 
and  many  eminent  jurists  exhibit  this  combination. 

Wrinkles  running  obliquely  just  behind  the  ear,  on  the  neck, 
sliow  that  age  is  creeping  on.  Deep  wrinkles  at  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  neck,  lying  in  every  direction,  are  signs  of  advanced 
age,  or  exposure  to  the  fierceness  of  the  elements. 

GENERAL  WRINKLES. 

Numerous  and  very'fine  wrinkles  all  over  the  <ace,  lying  in 
every  direction,  indicate  a  life  passed  in  petty  cares  and  petty 
savings ;  also,  a  querulous  disposition.  The  same  kind  of  wrinkles, 
when  they  are  deep,  reveal  the  miserly  habits  of  a  life-time. 


Dimples. 

the  signification  of  dimples. 

How  are  dimples  caused,  and  what  do  they  mean?  They  are 
caused,  first,  by  a  collection  of  adipose  tissue ;  second,  by  a  peculiar 
formation  of  certain  muscles  and  bones  at  the  joints  and  elsewhere. 
Dimples  generally  form  around  joints,  as  well  as  on  parts  where 
the  soil,  fat  tissue  has  accumulated;  these  are  found  only  on  fat  or 
plump  persons ;  they  indicate  ease-loving,  mirthful,  and  affectionate 
natures.  Dimpled  babes  are  always  mirthful  and  happy;  the 
great  store  of  vital  material,  as  shown  by  the  dimples,  gives  ease 
and  enjoyment.  They  not  only  exhibit  dimples  upon  various 
parts  of  the  body,  but  also  upon  the  wrists,  knuckles,  cheeks, 
and  chin. 

"I  was  going  to  kiss  the  dimplea  from  out  the  little  cheeks, 
Where  tliey  ripple  and  they  dance  every  time  she  laughs  or  speaks; 
She  Raid  I  shouldn't  do  it,  but  I  held  lier  fast  and  tight. 
And  kissed  and  kissed  the  very  little  face  with  all  my  mighL 
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And  then  a  pair  of  e^es  twinkled  very  grarel^r  oat, 
And  a  pair  of  little  lipB  gathered  up  a  doIefUl  peat ; 
With  little  drooping  cornerB, — no  wonder,  you  will  say, 
To  see  such  bonny,  Iwnny  dimples  stolen  away. 

I  thought  I  should  hare  kept  them  for  just  a  little  while ; 
But  little  teeth  were  soon  peeping  thmugb  a  little  smile  ; 
And  then  a  laugh  like  sunshine  was  over  all  her  face. 
And  every  dimple  I  bad  stolen  was  back  again  in  place." 


DIMPLES  IN  THE  CHIN. 

The  dimples  in  the  point  of  the  cliin  are  of  two  general 
forms, — the  round  and  deep  and  the  straight  or  cleft;  they  are  very 
deep  in  some,  less  so  in  other,  faces. 

The  round  dimple  in  the  chin  is  a  permanent  feature,  and 
does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue.  It  is  caused 
\>y,  first,  the  presence  of  round  bones;  second,  by  a  peculiar  for- 
mation of  round  muscles.  This  combination  causes  the  levator 
menti  muscle  to  dimple;  this  dimple  is  never  present  when  the 
bony  system  predominates,  but  only  when  the  muscular  system  is 
supreme.  This  sort  of  dimple  is  observed  frequently  among  the 
literary  and  artistic  classes;  the  meaning  of  this  dimple  is  love  of 
tlie  beautiful  in  the  opposite  sex.  It  is  found  in  the  chins  of  poets, 
writers  of  fiction,  painters,  actors,  singers,  composers,  and  also  in 
many  who  have  a  taste  for  the  works  of  all  these  classes. 

Among  those  who  exhibit  a  beautiful  dimple  in  the  chin  are 
the  following :  Lord  Byron,  Dean  Swift,  Sheridan,  Mozart,  Moliere, 
Horace  Vemet,  Baciue,  Christine  Nillson,  Boccaccio,  Aimee,  Cam- 
panini.  Saintly,  Theodore  Thomas,  Lavater,  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Jos.  Jefferson,  Henry  Irving,  Mdlle.  Croizette,  Mdlle. 
Baretta,  Dore,  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  Robert  G.  IngersoU,  and 
Wendell  Phillips. 

A  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  opposite  sex  is  one  factor  in 
creative  talent ;  it  assists  the  sculptor,  artist,  actor,  poet,  and  com- 
poser in  forming  their  ideals,  and  if  this  trait  did  not  reside  in  their 
organisms  on  a  large  scale  they  could  not  exhibit  the  beautiful 
poems,  statues,  and  melodies  which  they  bring  forth. 

The  dimple  in  the  chin  is  often  one  sign  of  a  voluptuous  and 
pleasure-loving  person,  generally  good-natured  and  inclined  to  be 
generous.  Louis  XV  possessed  a  dimpled  chin,  and  was  noted 
for  his  love  of  beautiful  women ;  he  was  also  a  great  prodigal. 
Dimples  in  either  cheek  or  chin  are  associated  with  large,  full  eyes, 
and  these  tell  us  of  the  shape  of  other  remote  features  and 
mombers  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  traits  and 
talents. 
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DIMPLES  IS  THE  CHEEKS. 


The  dimples  observed  in  the  cheeks  usually  occupy  two  dis- 
tinct localities.  The  approbative  dimples  are  situated  at  the  onte: 
sides  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  mirthful  dimples  are  at  the  comers  of 
the  mouth. 

Approbative  Dimples. — These  dimples  form  part  of  tlie  sign 
for  Approbativeness,  and  are  accompanied  by  an  agreeable  disi>osi- 
tion ;  they  are  often  deep  and  round ;  in  some  they  are  long  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  "approbative  wrinkles."    The  round  dimple 
in  the  cheek  is  associated  with  large,  full  eyes,  and  proceeds  from  \ 
the  dominance  of  the  muscular  system;  it  is  characteristic  of  j 
many  artists,  and  all  who  possess  it  are  agreeable,  flattering,  mirth-  i 
ful,  and  formed  for  sociability.    It  is  a  great  beauty,  and  maoT 
who  possess  these  dimples  are  not  content  that  they  appear  while 
the  face  is  animated,  as  in  talking  and  smiling,  but  they  very 
foolishly  bite  the  lips  and  stretch  the  mouth  in  order  that  the 
dimples  may  be  apparent  at  all  times.    This  movement  argues 
great  vanity.    A  coquettish  disposition  is  usually  associated  with 
these  dimples. 

The  long,  cleft  dimple  in  the  cheeks  is  indicative  of  Appro- 

bativencss  and  Mirtli, not  so  pronounced  as  the  round  one;  it  also 
is  a  mark  of  beauty,  and  points  to  a  genial,  social  disposition. 
Approbative  dimples  in  the  cheek  do  not  show  so  early  in  life  as 
do  the  purely  mirthful  dimples  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth;  the 
former  appear  along  with  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  Agreeability, 
while  the  mirthful  dimple  is  shown  by  the  exercise  of  spontaneous 
mirth  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
instinct. 

Mirthful  Dimples. — Mirthfulness  is  a  primitive  function  and 
faculty,  and  inheres  in  the  glandular  system  mainly,  although  it 
asks  the  assistance  of  the  muscles  to  carry  out  its  interests,  as  in 
games,  wit,  singing,  acting,  etc.  These  dimples  are  situated  at 
the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and,  in  some  very  merry  subjects  and  in 
many  infants,  appear  in  little  clusters  of  two  or  three  cunning  Uttle 
depressions ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  and  indicate  a  fun-loving,  mirthful,  sportive,  or 
witty  disposition.  In  some  these  dimples  are  round,  in  others  they 
are  cleft  or  lose  themselves  in  mirthful  wrinkles  at  this  part  of  the 
cheek.  Nell  Gwynne,  an  actress  and  one  of  the  celebrated  court 
beauties  of  England,  exhibited  dimples  on  chin,  cheeks,  hands, 
arms,  and  shoulders;  slie  was  an  arch,  droll,  vivacious,  and  humor- 
ous actress,  ller  dimples  added  a  great  charm  to  her  piquant 
beauty. 
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"Within  a  nest  of  roses, 

Half  biddea  from  the  sight* 
Until  a  smile  diicloses 

Its  loTeliness  aright. 
Behold  the  work  of  Cupid,  ' 

Who  wrought  it  in  a  freak* 
The  witching  little  dimple, 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek." 

The  dimples  on  the  knuckles,  wiists,  shoulders,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  caused  by  muscular  formation  and  adipose 
tissue,  and  denote  good  health,  good  nature,  and  an  amative  or 
affectionate  disposition. 

The  Teeth. 

the  physiognomical  significance  op  the  teeth. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  meanings  of  the 
teeth  by  modem  writers  on  physiognomy,  yet  they  are  not  only 
highly  significant  of  mental  characteristics,  but  of  physiological 
peculiarities  as  well.  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  that 
features  which  are  com]x>sed  of  such  solid  material — ^which  are 
so  important  to  the  human  economy,  and  whicli  are  situated  in 
such  a  prominent  position — are  of  great  value  as  physiognomical 
indicators.  Although  these  features  are  not  external  facial  features, 
they  are  assuredly  strong  physiognomical  indices  of  character,  and 
as  such  are  properly  a  part  of  this  science.  The  entrances  to  many 
of  the  great  uitemal  organs  are  situated  in  the  human  face.  The 
rounded  contour  or  the  shrunken  appearance  of  the  clieeks  and  nose 
announce  definitely  the  form  and  condition  of  several  of  the  internal 
oi^ns,  and  tliese  are  dependent  primarily  upon  the  motion  or 
activity  of  the  fluids  (as  in  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood,  the  juices, 
and  secretions)  for  their  shape. 

The  teeth  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  digestive  tract  stand 
representative  of  its  physiological  condition,  as  well  as  of  the  men- 
tality and  morahty  which  have  been  created  largely  by  physio- 
logical activities.  The  resultant  forms  of  the  jaw  and  teeth,  then, 
0|)en  up  an  immense  field  of  physiognomical  knowledge. 

The  form,  size,  color,  texture,  and  relative  position  of  the 
-  teeth  present  distinct  meanings,  and  one  might  fill  a  large  volume 
with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  these  useful  and  beautiful 
features,  but  as  I  am  limited  in  space  I  can  present  only  a  few.  I 
have  conversed  with  many  skillful  dentists  upon  the  physiog- 
nomical meanings  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  and  I  have  not  found  one 
who  had  formed  any  definite  idea  of  them  in  relation  to  character. 
I  predict  that  many  excellent  dental  observations  will  be  made 
after  a  study  of  this  volume.  Di,i..edb.  Google 
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The  teeth  are  arranged  in  form  after  the  pattern  of  the  ja» 
into  which  they  are  inserted;  hence  are  the  reflex  in  their  coUett- 
ive  form  of  the  signification  of  the  jaw,  as,  for  example,  a  very 
narrow  circle  of  the  jaws  gives  narrow,  crowded,  or  overlapping 
teeth.  Each  of  these  conditions  presents  a  secondary  charactemtic 
sign.  A  broad  circle  of  the  alveolar  arch  shows  that  the  bony 
system  is  on  a  broad  scale,  and  that  peculiarity  indicates  character- 
istics quite  different  from  the  former.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
the  lower  jaw  in  this  chapter  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the 
most  usual  forms  of  these  features;  taken  in  connection  with  this 
section  they  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  physiognomical  knowledge 
not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

The  "gums,"  as  the  alveolar  processes  are  commonly  termed, 
are  also  highly  significant  of  character ;  their  color,  size,  form,  and 
relative  position  are  all  most  positive  indices  of  physical,  mental 
and  moral  power  or  weakness.  The  teeth  and  gums,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  associated  lips,  jaws,  and  mouth,  afford  a  wide 
field  for  physiognomical  research.  They  not  only  reveal  the  present 
condition  of  tlie  subject,  but  also  disclose  the  alimentive  conditions 
of  his  ancestors,  for  the  form  of  an  alveolar  arch  and  a  set  of 
teeth  are  not  created  in  one  generation,  but  are  the  outcome  of 
many  generations,  and  betray  t^eir  dietetic  habits  as  well  as  asso- 
ciated moral  powers. 

The  teeth  of  an  adult  are  thirty-two  in  number ;  there  are 
eight  front  teeth,  termed  "incisors,"  or  cutting  teeth,  four  in  each 
jaw.  The  canine  teeth  come  next,  two  in  each  jaw.  The  molars, 
or  grinding  teeth,  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  in  each  jaw.  The 
general  idea  in  regard  to  teeth  is  that  they  are  bones ;  this  is 
erroneous.  A  close  analysis  of  their  constituents,  aided  by  the 
sciences  of  evolution  and  embryology,  proves  them  to  be  the 
product  of  the  outer  skin,  and  it  is  from  this  primitive  base  that 
the  alimentary  canal  also  arises. 

Says  Professor  Haeckel : — 

The  teeth  originate  from  the  outer  Bkin-covering,  vkich  ooTers  tbe 
Jaws;  for  as  the  formation  of  the  whole  mouth-cavity  takes  place  from  tlie 
outer  germ-layer,  the  teeth  must  of  course  also  have  developed  originally 
from  the  skin-layer.  This  can  be  actually  proved  by  close  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  most  delicate  structural  features  of  the  teeth.  Tbe  scales 
of  fishes,  especially  of  sharks,  are  in  this  respect  exactly  similar  to  theli 
teeth.  Thus,  the  human  teeth  in  their  earliest  origin  are  modified  fish-scales.* 

Additional  evidence  of  their  origin  and  structure  is  derived 
irom  anatomy.  Dr.  Robinson  Harrison  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  their  constituents: — 


*  The  EvoIuUoa  of  Mu,  Ernst  Haeckel,  ^pL  U, 
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As  the  teeth  are  intimately  attached  to  the  maxillary  bones,  and  ap- 
>arently  are  allied  to  the  osseous  more  than  to  any  other  structure,  their 
general  anatomy  may  now  be  examined.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  part  of  the  skeleton,  as  they  have  not  appeared  in  the  very  younjf, 
ind  are  frequently  absent  in  the  very  old  ;  neither,  critically,  do  tliey  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  osseous  system,  but  rather  appertain  to  the  digestive 
ipparatus,  being  the  mechanical  instraments  employed  in  the  prehension, 
leparation,  and  mastication  of  the  food,  the  incisors  cutting  and  dividing 
t,  the  canines  tearing  it,  and  the  molars  bruising  and  grinding  it.  In  zoo- 
ogical  science  the  teeth  serve  as  an  important  element  in  the  classification 
>f  the  animal  kingdom  ;  their  peculiar  form  and  structure  indicate  the  nature 
>f  the  food  on  which  the  animal  is  to  subsist;  and  as  the  digestive  organs 
nust  be  so  modified  as  to  convert  the  numerous  varieties  into  chyle,  and  as 
;he  limbs  must  l>e  adapted  for  its  prehension,  so  the  teeth  must  bear  an  in- 
ornate relation  to  the  entire  organization  as  well  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
inimaL* 

From  the  foregoing  statements  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
;hat  the  teeth  are  very  important  physiognomic  significators. 

Tlte  Form  of  the  Loiver  Alveolar  Arch. — The  alveolar  process 
s  that  part  of  the  jaws  into  which  the  teeth  are  inserted,  and  in 
connection  with  the  entire  jaw-bone  defines  the  form  whicli  the 
irch  or  circle  of  the  teeth  exhibits  in  different  subjects ;  in  some 
;his  circle  is  very  narrow  and  the  teeth  crowded  and  overlapping, 
revealing  an  abnormal  development  of  the  jaw-bone ;  in  others  it 
proportionately  broad  and  the  teeth  even  and  regular. 

The  normal  size  of  the  jaw-bones  is  such  as  to  allow  space 
for  the  teeth  to  enlarge  to  their  proper  form,  and  present  a  regular 
row  of  perfectly-formed  teeth.  All  departures  from  this  condition 
nay  be  considered  as  variations  from  a  normal  standard.  The 
regularity  of  the  teeth,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  depend  primarily  upon 
;he  form  of  the  jaw-bones,  and  an  exterior  inspection  of  the  size 
jf  the  jaws  will  often  reveal  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  The  pro- 
jection of  one  row  of  teeth  beyond  the  other  is  shown  exteriorly 
i>y  the  protrusion  of  tlie  Hps,  and  when  this  is  very  great  it  pro- 
luces  "prognathism,"  and,  as  this  condition  is  normal  in  animals 
md  in  some  savages,  we  must  regard  all  excessive  prognathism  as 
ndicative  of  inferiority  of  some  part  of  the  mental  or  moral  make- 
ip,  A  pliysiognomical  analysis  will  in  every  subject  demonstrate 
:his  to  be  the  case.  From  the  foregoing  we  may  deduce  the  fact 
;hat  evenly-set,  regular  teeth  denote  a  more-even  disposition  and 
I  better-developed  mind  than  where  the  opposite  condition  exists. 

As  before  stated,  the  forms  of  the  circle  of  the  teeth  will 
:iaturally  repeat  the  form  of  the  jaw-bone ;  hence,  those  with  an 
3val  lower  jaw  will  present  a  circuloid  arrangement  of  teeth,  wliile 
those  with  a  square  lower  jaw  will  exhibit  a  squared  or  rectangular 
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appearance  of  the  features.  Those  with  a  sharp-pointed  lower^i^ 
will  present  teeth  rather  crowded  or  overlapping. 

Brrndth  of  the  circle  argues  a  broad  mind,  as  compared 
those  with  a  very  narrow.circle;  and  if  this  circle  be  inclined  i.. 
the  rectangular  form,  that  is,  when  a  decided  angle  is  formed  i'. 
the  canine  teeth,  there  exists  the  inherent  principle  of  the  angk. 
viz.,  conscientiousness,  fidelity,  order,  perseverance,  morality,  acL. 
if  the  angle  be  extremely  marked,  severity  also.  Washington"' 
lower  jaw  is  a  good  illustration  of  breadth  and  anf^ularity.  Thi^ 
must  not  be  confounded  witli  tlie  contrary  angular  jaw,  whicli  ha< 
its  angle  farther  back  upon  the  lower  jaw ;  the  angle  in.  the  forme: 
case  is  in  its  normal  place. 

Narrowness  of  (lie  circle,  when  extreme,  is  accompanied  by 
crowding  and  irregularity  of  the  teeth.  This  form  is  indicative  of 
a  narrow  mind  and  weak  moral  nature,  and  if  the  front  teeth  over- 
lap each  other,  as  in  the  rodent,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  an  acquis- 
itive  or  miserly  nature. 

Tlie  cnrcing  of  the  teeth,  either  inward  or  outward,  tell  a 
stoiy.  If  they  curve  from  the  gum  inward  there  is  a  certaio  d*^ 
giee  of  feebleness  of  digestion,  accompanied  with  rather  ordinaiy 
mental  powers;  tliat  is,  where  the  curve  is  excessive. 

The  outward  curving  or  projection  of  the  upper  teeth,  if  it  lie 
excessive,  so  that  the  teeth  project  forward  and  fall  upon  the  lower 
lip,  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  generosity  and  kindness,  which  t 
the  com[)ensation  for  some  mental  or  moral  deficiency.  So  glaring 
a  departure  from  tlic  normal  or  highest  standard  of  position  argues 
a  corresponding  defect  somewhere  in  the  mind ;  a  pliysiognoraical 
reading  of  the  face  will  reveal  it,  but  as  it  differs  in  different  sub- 
jects its  meaning  must  be  sought  for  in  each  individual  face. 

The  outward  projection  of  the  lower  teetli,  if  excessive,  is  ia- 
dicative  of  stupid,  brutal,  or  other  undeveloped  conditions.  {See 
section  on  the  "  Iiower  Lip,"  in  this  chapter.) 

Form  and  Size  of  the  Teeth. — The  teetli  may  be  divided  gen- 
erally into  broad  and  narrow  and  long  and  short,  with  the  combi- 
nations resulting  from  these  qxialities.  As  a  nile,  teeth  which  are 
both  broad  and  short  indicate  strong  vital  powere,  allied  to  the  car- 
iiivora  in  the  taste ;  that  is  to  say,  a  taste  for  flesh  diet. 

Long  and  narrow  teeth  belong  to  weak  people.  Consump- 
tives often  exhibit  this  form.  Tliese  belong  to  the  granivorous,— 
fruit  and  grain  eaters. 

Medium-sized  teeth,  if  regular,  even,  and  normally  placed,  de- 
note a  good  constitution  and  even  temper,  provided  they  are  white 
or  slightly  yellowisli-wliite. 

A  regular  and  even  set  of  teeth  announce  ^^5g^  develop- 
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ment  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  hence,  signify 
evenness  of  disposition  and  a  nonnal  construction  of  the  digestive 
tract 

Inegular  teeth,  if  large,  show  a  commonplace  mind,  or  ab- 
normal condition  of  mind.  Irregularities  of  the  teeth  and  jaw  are 
most  frequently  met  with  in  those  who  have  inherited  weakly  or 
abnormally  developed  minds  and  bodies.  The  following  T  quote 
from  a  reliable  source  as  strengthening  my  position  upon  this 
point  Tusks,  or  tushes,  are  cai^cd  by  the  abnormal  development 
of  the  canine  teeth,  and  are  a  reversion  to  carnivorous  types. 
Wlierever  found  they  reveal  a  modicum  of  cruelty  or  malig- 
nancy : — 

By  examining  the  months  of  1977  idiots,  there  were  found  to  be  159 
with  protrusion  of  the  superior  maxilta  and  92  witli  protrusion  of  the 
jiferior  maxilla.  These  deformities  do  not  exist  to  such  an  extent  among 
lealthy  individuals.* 

Very  white  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness  are  found  associated 
vith  black  eyes  and  hair  and  a  brunette  complexion. 

Yello wish- wl lite  tocth  appertain  to  the  blonde  and  chatain 
ype.  As  a  general  principle,  the  more  the  teeth  and  gums  are 
lisplaycd  in  conversation,  the  less  profound  the  mind. 

Children,  negroes,  and  other  undeveloped  races  show  a  great 
•roportion  of  the  teeth  in  conversation.  The  teeth  of  the  upper 
nd  lower  jaws  of  most  even-tempered  and  thoughtful  persons 
icet  exactly  or  nearly  so ;  those  whose  \ipper  or  under  teeth  .pro- 
ect  greatly  tlie  one  beyond  the  other  are  uneven  in  temper  and 
ot  so  much  developed  in  intellect  as  in  the  jmssions  and  emotions. 

The  only  physiognomical  observations  by  a  dentist  which  I 
a.ve  been  able  to  find  on  the  physiognomical  meaning  of  the  teeth 
•e  the,  following : — 

In  studying  tlie  disposition  and  general  physical  make-up  of  man,  in 
■nnection  with  his  teeth  with  regard  to  artificial  dentures,  I  find  six  gen- 
al  outlines  as  indicative  of  certain  characteristics  theoretically  subject  only 
mcKlificatlons  in  gestation,  education,  and  culture  with  heredity. 

First,  those  teeth  that  natui-ally  curve  from  tlie  gum-margin  in  toward 
e  mouth  represent  the  penurious  disposition.  Second, those  that  protrude 
nrnrd  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  inquisitive  disposition.  [He  might  have 
fled  the  generous  also.]  Third,  tliose  that  are  vertical  or  liaving  a  slightly 
tward  slant  represent  the  even  tempered.  [Ver^*  good  indeed.]  Fourth, 
>se  having  a  horseshoe  curve  from  molar  to  molar  around  tlie  grinding 
:1  cutting  surfaces  denote  the  fleshy  and  jolly.  Fifth,  those  teetii  nearly 
a,  straight  line  from  cuspid  to  cuspid,  and  thence  to  lust  molar  having  the 
ipida  prominent,  indicate  angularity  of  disposition  and  features,  and  a 
iider  body  and  face.  Sixth,  an  easy  oval,  between  the  round  and  angu- 
,  indicates  full  habit  and  evcnly-bahmccd  organization.'}' 

,   •  American  Syotem  of  Denrintrv,  LStrh.  188T. 
t  Deatal  Independent,  p.  122,  April,  18B3,  J.  M.  Hurlt,  P«orlik        ^  i 
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All  this  is  excellent,  and  if  more  dentists  were  to  use  then  1 
powers  of  observation  and  comparison  in  this  direction  they  conli  I 
supply  a  rich  fund  of  dental  physiognomy.    Emerson,  a  do*  | 
oWrver  of  facial  characteristics,  observes:  "What  power  and 
what  limitations  the  teeth  betray  I"  And  Lavater,  with  his  keen 
observation,  says: — 

Wlioever  leaves  liis  teeth  foul,  and  does  not  attempt  to  clean  tbem. 
certainly  betni^'s  mneli  of  the  negligence  of  his  character,  which  does  him 
no  honor ;  as  are  the  teeth  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  tlieir  form,  position,  ud 
cleanliness  (so  far  as  the  latter  depends  upon  himself),  so  is  bis  taste. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  written  on  the  meanings  of  the  te«th ;  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  were  we  but  to  observe  the  teeth  of  an  individual  daria| 
a  single  day,  or  contemplate  with  reference  to  this  particular  an  apartment 
crowded  with  fools,  we  should  not  then  for  a  moment  deny  that  the  teeth 
in  conjunction  with  the  lips  are  very  characteristic,  or  that  physiognomy  tus 
gained  another  token,  which  triumphs  orer  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation.* 

ANIMAL  TYPES  OF  TEETH.  I 

The  beaver  and  squirrel  exhibit  teeth  which  are  indicative  of 
the  acquisitive  and  saving  faculties ;  the  bear  shows  destructire- 
ness  and  malignancy  in  the  form  of  its  teeth,  while  the  tusks  of  I 
the  wild  boar  and  rhinoceros  reveal  ferocity.  The  rattlesnake 
exhibits  long,  mwarfi^-curved  fangs,  denoting  both  weakness  of  < 
mind  and  brutal  disposition.  Even  in  the  animal  world  the  form 
and  size  of  the  teeth  reveal  mental,  moral,  and  physiological  pecu- 
liarities, as  comparison  of  the  carnivorous  with  the  granivorous 
animals  will  prove. 

The  Guks. 

That  portion  of  the  alveolar  process  in  which  the  teeth  are 
encased  is  commonly  termed  the  "gums;"  this  part  of  the  mouth 
is  of  great  importance  as  a  significator  of  character,  for  it  not  onljf 
reveals  the  mental  status,  but  it  also  discloses  congenital  physio- 
logical conditions  of  the  alimentary  tract.  These  appearances 
announce  not  only  the  inherited  alimentary  status  of  the  subject, 
but  also  disclose  the  dietetic  habits  of  his  ancestors. 

In  a  normal  condition  of  the  mouth  the  gums  should  not 
show  at  all  in  conversation.  Wlien  the  gums  show  to  a  great 
extent  when  the  mouth  is  in  repose,  or  while  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  indicative  of  either  a  scrofulous  or  consumptive  tend- 
ency; this  peculiarity  arises  from  a  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
system,  transmitted  from  ancestors  who  have  for  generations  been  j 
subject  to  very  poor  or  insufficient  diet  and  deprivation  of  social 
and  mental  advantages,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  lowest  classes 

"  LAT&ter's  Essays,  p.  896. 
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of  the  Irish,  for  example,  among  whom  good,  nourishing  food  has 
been  wanting  for  generations,  as  well  as  social  and  educational 
facilities.  This  long-continued  deprivation  has  caused  physical 
degeneracy  to  that  extent  as  to  produce  a  face  formed  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  normal  standards,  and  nowhere  does  this  degeneracy 
appear  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  formation  of  the  gums,  lips,  teeth, 
and  jaw-bones.  Emerson,  in  his  "English  Traits,"  remarks 
thus : — 

111  Irish  districts  men  deteriorated  in  size  and  shape.  The  nose  sunk, 
the  gums  were  exposed,  and  brain  diminished.* 

It  does  not  follow  that  there  has  been  in  all  cases  great  poverty 
in  the  ancestors  of  such  scrofulous  subjects  as  expose  their  gums: 
on  the  contrary,  many  persons  who  are  blessed  with  plenty  of 
nourishing  food  habitually  make  use  of  the  least  nourishing  diet, 
either  from  a  depraved  taste,  or  from  utter  ignorance  of  sound 
dietetic  principles.  The  ignorance  of  many  othenvise  intelligent 
mothers  on  the  subject  of  diet  is  perfectly  amazing.  I  have 
observed  a  mother  feeding  a  young  child  at  evening  with  a  dinner 
3f  roast  veal,  with  perfect  unconcern,  who  was  quite  sure  that  a 
iish  of  blackberries  would  be  very  unwholesome  for  the  child. 

long  as  such  ignorance  prevails  in  regai*d  to  food,  we  shall  find 
ilenty  of  individuals  who  expose  the  ignorance  of  their  parents  by 
heir  display  of  gums.    Another  curious  case  of  dietetic  sinning 
•ame  under  my  observation ;  in  this  instance  an  entire  family  sub- 
isted  mainly  on  bread  and  butter,  pie,  cake,  and  tea,  rarely  eating 
neat  and  vegetables;  this  course  had  been  pursued  for  several 
;enerations,  bxit  in  this  case  vanity  was  the  motive  which  prompted 
his  course.    In  the  first  place,  they  sought  to  avoid  labor  and 
xpense  by  this  method  of  living,  and  thus  saved  money  with 
'hich  to  buy  fine  clothing;  another  motive  involved  was  the  idea 
lat  such  food  gave  them  a  thin,  delicate,  and  "aristocratic" 
.ppearance,  according  to  their  mode  of  thinking;  but  this  "aristo- 
:atic  "  look  is,  to  the  eyes  of  the  physiognomist,  a  sign  of  degener- 
^  :;y— -of  impoverished  minds  and  bodies. 

I  have  seen  many  fairly  well  endowed  subjects  who,  upon 
.  lening  the  mouth,  exposed  a  certain  part  of  the  gums,  both 
.  3per  and  lower,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  genius  or  person  of 
'  irpassing  talent  who  exhibited  this  peculiarity.  Those  who  expose 
great  portion  of  the  gums,  together  with  a  mouth  which  never 
.  lite  closes,  are  wanting  in  mental  power,  and  are  not  possessed 
* '  great  constitutional  vigor,  for  this  peculiarity  is  indicative  of 
.  lysical  degeneracy ;  that  is,  a  reversion  to  embryonic  types. 

*  ^nenoo's  English  Tr»itB,  p,  399.  .  . 
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I  have  met  this  peculiarity  among  the  poorly-developed  of  &li  : 
races.  It  is  quite  common  among  all  the  undeveloped,  races  of  the  I 
world,  and  points  in  all  cases  primarily  to  long-continued  deprin-  \ 
tion  of  nourishing  food. 

Those  mouths  which  entirely  conceal  the  gums  while  in  con- 
versation or  in  singing  belong  to  the  better-bred  (I  use  this  term  ic 
a  pliysiological  and  scientific  sense),  and  often  to  the  thorough-bred, 
the  signs  of  which  I  will  give  later. 

Those  mouths  that  exhibit  very  little  of  the  gums  in  conver- 
sation do  not  indicate  so  great  a  degree  of  degeneracy  of  body 
and  mind  as  where  an  inch  or  more  is  exposed. 

The  color  of  the  gums  is  another  significator  of  character.  If 
they  are  dark  red,  they  denote  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
blood.  If  of  a  beautiful,  clear,  pinkish  hue,  they  are  indicative  of 
pure  blood.  If  they  are  very  pale,  or  of  a  whitish  hue,  they  show 
an  ansemic  condition,  and  this  is  associated  with  great  impoverish- 
ment of  the  entire  system. 


The  tongue  is  pre-eminently  an  organ  of  motion;  as  such  it 
is  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  all  of  which  require  rapidity 
of  movement  and  delicacy  of  sensation.  The  tongue,  although 
not  an  external  foatiu'c,  is  yet  of  sufficient  physiognomic  impor- 
tance to  justify  some  description  of  its  structure  and  signification. 

It  is  a  muscular  member,  free  on  all  sides  except  at  its 
root,  which  is  connected  with  the  os  hyoides  (a  small  bone)  by 
muscles  and  ligaments.  It  is  an  organ  of  touch  and  taste,  as  well 
as  of  language.  In  infants  it  aids  suction,  and  man  uses  it  some- 
times in  preliension,  as  do  the  lower  animals. 

Its  primitive  use  is  for  taste,  and  this  function  is  best  devel- 
oped in  the  top,  sides,  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  upper  surface. 
The  central  portion  possesses  less  delicacy  of  taste  than  the  other 
parts.    Tlie  ibllowing  description  of  the  function  of  the  tongue  is 


Placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  the  great  object 
of  the  tongue  and  of  its  special  endowment  is  the  choice  of  food — ^to  reject 
wlmt  is  nauseous  and  nozions,  and  select  and  retain  what  is  grateful  and 
nutritions,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a  general  law  (though  with  some  few 
striking  exceptions)  that  what  is  good  to  the  taste  will  prove  nutritive  to 
the  system."  The  tongue  also  in  most  animals  is  an  active  agent  in  suction, 
prehension  of  food,  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition;  and  in  nian 
it  is  tlie  ffre.it  instrument  for  speech.  In  the  animal  series  it  presents  great 
variety  in  form  and  strui-ture,  which  are  alwaj's  in  accordance  with  tlie 
functions  it  Is  to  execute,  and  with  its  endowments  and  limitations.  To 
fulfill  its  several  functions^  the  tongue  must  possess  a  ver^'  complex  struc- 
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>ure;  it  is  accordingly  highly  ozganized;  six  cerebral  neires  are  distributed 
■o  it ;  it  is  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  covered  by  a  sentient 
md  very  sensitive  papillary  surface,  and  is  essentially  composed  of  muscalnr 
iiid  very  irritable  fibre,  wliich  form  an  intricate  interlacement,  not  unliice 
:he  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  j)f  the  heart.  Tliis  musculnr  structure  can 
jtiange  the  form  and  consistence  of  the  oi^an  with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  can 
naove  it  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  bring  and  retain  its  sentient  papillee  in 
sontact  with  foreign  matter;  can  strike  its  point  with  agility  against  tlie 
11  pB  and  teeth,  to  produce  the  articulate  sounds  of  speech;  can  press  and 
bruise  the  food  against  the  palate,  gums,  and  teeth  ;  can  with  great  dexterity 
collect  the  particles  together,  pick  them  out  of  every  recess,  and  compress 
them  into  one  mass,  and  tlien  force  the  whole  backward  through  the  fauces. 

The  tongue  is  descril>ed  as  of  vftrious  forms — triangular,  oval,  irregu- 
larly square ;  from  the  nature  of  its  structure,  however,  it  cannot  present 
any  uniform  shape.* 

The  tong:ue,  as  well  as  the  teeth,  the  lips,  and  mouth,  reveal 
internal  states  and  conditions  of  the  digestive  tract.  Its  form,  size, 
and  flexibility  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  indicators  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  liver,  and  of  the  general  system ;  and  is  relied  upon 
by  physicians  for  knowledge  of  many  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
body. 

As  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  speech,  we 
naturally  infer  that  its  peculiarities  of  structure  would  reveal  moral 
and  mental  conditions.  The  normal  structure  shows  more  capacity 
for  truthfulness  than  where  it  is  abnormal ;  the  latter  shows  less 
integrity  than  the  former,  as  in  tongue-tied  subjects,  while  relatively 
inferior  intellect  or  weak  morality  is  disclosed  by  lisping,  stuttering, 
etc.  Otlier  peculiar  methods  of  speaking,  as  though  the  mouth 
were  full  of  saliva,  for  example,  point  to  some  delect  of  the  mental 
organization.  Those  who  lisp  betray  a  relatively  childish  condition 
of  the  intellect,  and  are  to  be  suspected  (if  the  lisp  is  very 
pronounced)  of  want  of  strict  veracity,  or,  at  least,  of  childish 
judgment. 

In  some  subjects  the  tongue  is  broad,  thick,  and  short.  This 
form  is  associated  with  a  wide  mouth,  and  usually  with  a  short, 
stocky,  muscular  frame. 

A  long,  narrow,  thin,  flexible  tongue  is  associated  with  a  tall, 
thin,  sinewy  body ;  often  lithe,  agile,  and  graceful. 

As  the  tongue  is  the  chief  agent  in  vocal  expression,  its 
normal  or  abnormal  structure  would  point  to  mental  and  moral 
peculiarities,  as  well  as  reveal  a  sound  or  unsound  physical  condi- 
tion of  this  member.  The  mind  aud  body  being  a  unity  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  function  from 
foculty;  hence,  whichever  part  of  the  organism  reveals  abnormal 


^Practical  Anatomy,  R.  JtUrrlstm,  M.D.,  p.  482. 
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structuie  reveals  at  the  same  time  some  defect  of  the  mental  ot 
moral  power,  and  nowhere  is  this  better  proven  than  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Physiognomy  op  Smiles  and  Laughter. 

Smiles  and  laughter  are  parts  of  one  act,  the  one  passixe,  the 
other  active.  Smiling  expresses  a  great  deal,  yet  not  so  much  as  I 
laughter,  for  in  smiling  the  muscles  of  the  hps,  cheeks,  and  eyes 
only  are  concerned;  in  laughing  the  muscles  of  the  hps,  mouth, 
cheeks,  eyelids,  as  well  as  those  of  the  diaphragm  and  tlie  respini- 
tory  organs,  are  involved. 

Laughter  is  not  always  the  expression  of  simple  pleasure  and  j 
amusement,  although  that  is  its  primitive  motive,  as  in  the  iuno-  I 
cent,  mirthful  smiles  of  the  infant. 

Laughter  may  be  sarcastic,  sardonic,  malignant,  scornful,  de- 
moniacal, maniacal,  hypocritical,  brutal,  coarse,  idiotic,  silly,  sensual, 
amative,  sensuous,  loving,  joyful,  affectionate,  approbative,  or 
mirthful.  In  endeavoring  to  express  such  a  variety  of  emotions 
and  sentiments,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  of  the  features  of  the 
face  are  brought  into  use,  as  well  as  many  of  the  glands,  muscles, 
and  organs  of  the  body;  hence,  smiles  and  laughter  are  most  potent  i 
indices  of  character,  and  to  the  physiognomist  reveal  much  of  the 
character.  The  intonations  alone  of  each  individual  carry  with 
them  great  knowledge  of  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  status, 
and  this  aside  from  the  mere  expression  of  the  face.  Smiles  and 
laughter  are  as  individualized  and  characteristic  as  are  the  eyes, 
nose,  or  mouth;  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  we  see  that  each 
diversely  shaped  mouth  and  cheeks  produce  movements  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  peculiar  form,  and  each  voice  produces  audible 
sounds  in  harmony  with  its  own  peculiar  pitch  and  development  of 
internal  organs  1 

Laughter  may  be  exhibited  by  a  snicker,  giggle,  or  chuckle, 
by  musical  tones,  or  by  a  rude  haw-haw-haw,  or  by  a  hearty  and 
spontaneous  lia-ha-ha,  coming  right  from  the  depths  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  expressing  honest,  frank,  good-natured  fun  and  | 
mirth.  Each  of  these  methods  conveys  a  distinct  meaning.  So. 
too,  smihng  may  be  shown  by  a  smirk  or  simper,  or  by  a  scomfiil. 
sarcastic  look ;  or  it  may  express  approval,  or  quiet,  suppressed 
mirth,  or  the  passive  simplicity  and  innocence  of  infancy.  Each 
of  these  announces  different  meanings  and  motives.  A  man  smiles  i 
quite  differently  to  a  female  than  to  one  of  his  own  sex;  he  moves 
different  muscles  for  this  purpose — some,  at  least — and  put* 
into  his  eyes  quite  a  different  expression  than  when  he  is  address- 
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ing  another  man.  A  woman,  too,  looks  up  into  the  face  of  a  man 
'with  quite  a  different  smile  from  that  with  which  she  greets  her 
sister-woman.    Says  one  of  Whittier's  lovers: — 


The  muscles  which  surround  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  which 
promote  laughter,  are  purely  human;  no  animal  has  a  similar 


The  muscle  which  surrounds  the  eye — the  orbicularis  (see 
figure  at  the  head  of  this  chapter) — is  for  the  pui-pose  of  protecting 
the  eyes  in  laughing,  crying,  and  in  the  exercise  of  otlier  functions; 
lienor  its  development  conveys  physiognomical  meaning.  Its  uses 
are  well  defined  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.    He  observes  thus: — 

The  orbicularis  muscle  of  tlie  eyelids  acts  powerfully  in  certain  kinds 
of  expression.  In  laughing  and  crying,  the  outer  circle  of  this  muscle,  as 
it  contracts,  gathers  up  the  skin  about  the  eve,  :ind  at  the  same  time  it 
compTesses  the  eyeball.  A  new  interest  is  given  to  the  subject  when  we 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  that  compression ;  it  has  a  distinct  relation  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  mthin  the  eye.  During  every  violent  act  of  ex- 
piration, whether  in  hearty  laughter,  weeping,  coughing,  or  sneezing,  the 
eyelMiIl  is  firmly  compressed  by  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis,  and  this  is  a 
provision  for  supporting  and  defending  the  muscular  system  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye  from  a  retrograde  impulse  communicated  to  the  blood  in  the 
veins  at  that  time.  WUen  we  contiaiet  tlie  ciiest  and  expel  the  air  there  is 
a  retardation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  head ;  and  in  the 
more  powerful  acts  of  expulsion  the  blood  not  only  distends  the  vessels, 
but  is  even  regurgitated  into  the  minute  branches.  Were  the  eye  not 
properly  compressed  at  that  time  irre]>amble  injury  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  delicate  texture  on  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Hence  we  see  a  reason  for 
the  closed  state  of  the  eyelids  and  wrinkling  of  the  surrounding  skin  and 
twinkling  of  the  eye  in  hearty  laughter.* 

It  is  the  active  and  habitual  exercise  of  this  muscle  which 
causes  the  puffy  and  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  sensualist;  this 
appearance  tells  in  language  unmistakable  that  sensuality  is  one 
of  his  dominant  vices.  It  is  found  in  the  faces  of  both  young  and 
old,  but  is  most  noticeable  in  the  faces  of  males. 

An  individual  who  is  observed  to  have  always  a  smile,  simper, 
or  smirk  on  his  fece  evidences  an  overweening  degree  of  appro- 
bativeness  and  desire  to  be  approved  of  others,  and  this  argues  a 
want  of  independence  of  character— one  who  relies  more  on  the 
opinion  of  the  world  than  on  his  own  conduct  for  satisfaction. 
Such  characters  are  never  great  and  broad,  but  show  small  capacity, 
and,  by  endeavoring  to  please  every  one,  divert  attention  from  their 
real  character, — or,  rather,  want  of  character, — and  so  get  judgment 
in  their  favor.    So  superficial  is  the  estimate  of  the  world  that  foam, 


"You  tempt  me  with  your  laughing  eyes, 
Your  cheek  of  eundown's  bluahea." 


muscular  development. 


*  Anatomy  of  Bxpresaion,  Sir  Cbarles  Bell,  89. 
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froth,  and  nonentity  often  excite  more  commendation  than  the 
most  substantial  traits  of  characters  which  do  not  present  quite  so 
attractive  and  startling  an  exterior. 

A  loud,  boisterous  laugh  belongs  to  a  rude,  unrefined  person. 
A  clear,  mellow,  ringing  laugh,  not  too  loud,  announces  a  clear- 
minded,  harmonious  character.  The  chuckling  or  suppresseil 
laugh  tells  us  that  we  have  a  secretive  nature  to  deal  witli. 
Ijaughter  which  is  spontaneous  and  full  of  merry  tones,  "like  the 
jhigling  of  sweet  bells,"  discloses  a  frank,  merry  person,  not  yet 
spoiled  by  the  world  and  the  greed  of  mammon.  A  rude,  short, 
loud  "  liqrse-laugh "  tells  us  oi"  a  most  disgusting,  rude,  unfeeling 
brute.  The  hollow,  affected  laugh  discloses  an  empty  skull  and  a 
hollow  heart ;  its  exhibitor  will  do  neither  good  nor  harm  to  any 
one.  A  sharp,  shrill  laugh  is  evidence  of  a  thin  physique  and  an 
excitable  temper,  with  an  unbalanced  and  commonplace  mind. 

The  laugh,  like  the  tone  of  the  voice  used  in  si)eaking,  is  an 
unmistiikable  signification  of  sexual  conditions  and  powers,  as  well 
as  the  exponent  of  other  functional  states.  This  fact  assists  still 
further  in  the  proof  before  stated  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  that  "all 
tliose  parts  of  the  organism  which  depend  upon  the  same  organ 
system  for  their  power  exhibit  unity  of  action  and  similar  results." 
The  proof  of  the  above-stated  principles  are,  ^)erhaps,  better  un- 
derstood by  the  majority  of  the  people  than  many  other  physio- 
logical laws,  because  all  persons  have  observed  what  is  called  the 
"change  of  voice,"  wliich  is  very  marked  in  boys  approaching  the 
age  of  puberty.  A  change  also  takes  place  at  this  time  in  tlie 
voice  of  females,  but  is  not  so  |>erceptible.  This  change  of  voice 
is  correlated  with  a  marked  change  and  development  in  the  re- 
productive system.  Now,  all  the  organs  involved  in  reproduction 
are  mainly  muscular  and  fibroid,  as  are  also  the  organs  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  voice. 

Those  persons  who  are  the  most  gifted  in  vocal  expression,  in 
song  and  oratory,  such  as  our  first-class  opera-singers,  prima 
donnas,  tenors,  and  basses,  and  the  great  orators  and  elocutionists 
of  the  world,  must  possess  sound  and  powerful  reproductive  sys- 
tems. I  believe  that  the  record  of  their  lives  will  bear  me  out  in 
this  statement,  as  well  as  the  principle  that  creative  art  derives 
assistance  from  the  procreative  function.  It  is  shown,  in  the 
"Evolution  of  Man,"  by  Haeckel,  and  others,  that  intelligence  in 
the  animal  species  did  not  progress  greatly  until  after  a  marked 
development  of  the  reproductive  system  took  place;  and  that  from 
that  time  on  until  man  was  evolved  the  intelligence  of  the  animal 
kingdom  progressed  in  the  lutio  that  the  reproductive  system  de- 
veloped.   We  cannot  separate  the  mind  from  the  body,  nor  mental 
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faculties  from  physical  functions ;  they,  are  bound  together  by  the 
God  of  Nature,  and  what  God  has  joined  together  no  man  can 
put  asunder. 

There  is  another  physiological  fact  known  generally,  and  that 
Ls,  that  as  the  sexual  powers  decUne  the  voice  also  loses  its  vigor 
a,nd  richness. 

From  these  observations  I  think  we  are  justified  in  consider- 
iig  tJie  voice  one  indication  of  sexual  conditions  and  powers,  and 
,he  laugh,  by  its  tones,  enlightens  iis  on  this  point  just  as  well  as 
ices  the  voice  in  speaking  and  singing.  Still  another  proof  of  the 
connection  between  tlie  remote  parts  of  the  muscular  and  fibroid 
;ystem  is  had  in  the  voices  of  eunuchs,  and  in  the  soprano  voices 
>f  the  male  singers  in  the  Pope's  choir.  Emasculation  in  both 
;ases  has  produced  great  and  radical  changes  in  the  voices  of  these 
wo  classes  of  males.  Any  unprejudiced  person  can  trace  out 
liese  connections  and  correlations  in  the  human  organism — ^these 
vhich  are  so  apparent  to  the  senses.  Most  of  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  this  system  of  physiognomy  are  so  susceptible 
o  demonstration  to  the  senses  alone,  that  one  is  hardly  called  upon, 
.s  Tyndall  remarks: — 

To  picture  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind  those  operAtions  which  entirely 
Uifie  the  eyes  of  the  body. 

Observation  and  reflection,  added  to  a  love  of  truth  and  a 
andid  mind,  are  all  that  are  needed  for  this  study. 

The  Neck. 

The  physiognomical  language  of  the  neck  is  one  very  great 
id  toward  the  comprehension  of  character.  The  neck  of  eacli 
uman  being,  and  of  each  animal  and  species,  is  a  revelation  of 
le  entire  organism.  As  each  leaf,  twig,  and  branch  are  indices 
f"  the  tree  upon  which  they  grow,  and  the  leaf  in  many  instances 
?j>eats  the  form  or  outline  of  the  tree,  so  the  neck  of  man  or  beast 

higlily  significant  both  of  the  head  and  body  which  it  connects ; 
ot  only  is  it  an  expounder  of  the  physical  structure  of  man,  but 

most  conspicuousJy  reveals  his  mental  and  moral  conditions  and 
Lia-litics. 

The  neck  is  a  member  of  motion,  and  is  used  in  nearly  every 
;t  of  the  individual ;  it  is  capable  of  great  diversity  as  well  as 
-e£tt  rapidity  of  movement 

The  physiognomical  importance  of  the  neck  must  be  apparent 
hoii  we  come  to  consider  its  position  and  its  office.  It  connects 
G  head  with  the  trunk,  and  within  its  area  it  holds  the  organs  of 
e  'voice ;  it  assists  in  conveying  air  to  and  from  the  lungs,  and 
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the  food  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach ;  it  is  also  the  monbe 
that  incloses  the  muscles  of  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  which  fo:- 
nish  the  brain  with  power  to  act.  These  air-|)assages  and  a  fooJ- 
tube,  which  are  situated  in  tlie  neck,  connect  directly  with  the  t»o 
principal  fecial  features,  viz.,  the  mouth  and  nose ;  hence,  the  neck 
must,  by  its  size,  form,  and  length,  stand  in  direct  relation,  ntf 
only  to  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  powers,  but  it  must  also  bc 
characteristic  of  the  face  and  entire  body  and  mind. 

The  nearer  tlie  organs  of  alimentation  and  respiration  are  to 
the  brain,  the  more  rapidly  is  that  organ  suppUed  with  nouiishing 
blood.  And  as  tlie  thick,  short  neck  is  associated  with  a  relativelT 
broad  body,  this  combination  would  produce  a  large  supply  of 
blood;  now,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  moving  rapidly  to  the  brais 
would  give  the  greatest  power  for  the  mental  process,  and  if,  witt 
such  formation,  there  be  a  brain  of  high  qdality^  we  shall  find  the 
most  sagacious  and  profound  minds.  Napoleon  I  is  an  excellent  ei- 
ample  of  this  construction ;  his  body  was  barrel-shaped,  his  biain 
was  large,  of  high  quaUty,  and  his  neck  was  so  short  that  his  head 
seemed  resting  on  his  shoulders;  his  legs  were  short,  and  thisga^e 
him  the  appearance  of  being  short,  and  gained  for  him  fixwn  his 
soldiers  the  title  of  the  "little  Corporal." 

The  elephant  among  animals  is  ttie  most  able  reasoner;  it< 
head  sits  Napoleon-like  on  its  shoulders ;  it  is  so  sagacious  that  it 
lias  no  need  of  either  long  legs  or  long  neck  to  protect  itself. 

The  length  of  the  neck  is  a  most  significant  indicator  of  char- 
acter. Long,  thin  necks  are  associated  witJi  narrow,  sloping 
shoulders,  and  usually  with  a  flat  chest  and  angular,  high  head. 
The  character  of  such  form  is  either  timidity,  or  sensitiveness,  or 
both.  The  giieyhound,  doer,  and  giraffe  among  animals  illns- 
trate  these  qualities.  Now,  timidity  is  not  the  accompaniment  of 
great  mental  power;  Nature,  therefore,  endeavors  to  compensate 
her  long-necked  children  by  either  excessive  caution,  which  makes 
them  watclifiU  and  alert,  or  she  gives  them  lengtli  and  leanness  to 
make  them  fleet  in  their  movements.  To  some  she  gives  seirMtt- 
ness^  which  is  a  great  protection,  as  it  enables  them  to  see,  hear, 
feel,  and  intuitively  perceive  dangers  which  might  overpower  them 
were  their  senses  dull ;  in  their  case,  sensitiveness  of  the  senses  is 
a  great  compensation  for  deep  and  profound  thought  or  slow 
movements. 

The  following  analysis,  by  Dr.  Cross,  of  the  significance  of  the 
long  neck  is  most  admirable,  and  in  this  connection  quite  apt  He 
remarks  thus : — 

The  length  of  the  neck  is  principally  subservient  to  the  ears,  the  sen- 
tinels appointed  to  watch  over  personal  safety.  Accordingly,  those  animab 
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which  are  exposed  to  danger  from  their  stronger  neighbors  have  elevated 
ears  and  long  necks,  and  all  animals,  when  under  apprehension  of  danger, 
stretch  the  neck  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  ears.  The  strength  of  the 
neck,  on  the  other  hand,  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  month  as  a  grasper. 
The  prompt,  predaceous  eye  can  dispense  with  elevation  for  the  sake  of 
strength ;  accordingly,  strong,  courageous  animals  are  endowed  with  short, 
thick  necks,  and  in  making  an  onset  actually  contract  the  neck  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  impel  their  teeth  against  the  prey.  In  the  endowment 
of  weak,  timid  animals  with  long,  mobile  necks,  and  of  strong,  coura- 
LfeouB  animals  wiHi  short,  thick  necks,  may  be  seen  a  slight  specimen 
of  divine  wisdom  and  beneiieenee.  Where  strength  is  largely  bestowed 
rapidity  of  movement  and  of  discernmeut  is  withheld,  and  where  strength 
is  withheld  comjwnsation  is  almost  made  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  of 
llscernment,  whereby  that  danger  which  cannot  be  withstood  may  be  for 
I  time  eluded.  Accordingly,  the  short  neck  is  generally  the  muscukvr  neck, 
is  the  rough  and  well-marked  processes  and  ridges  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
«stify,  and  is  also  generally  accompuiied  by  the  hirge  head  and  the 
mergetic  intellect.* 

Many  of  the  most  profound  scholars,  able  generals  and  com- 
nanders,  astute  statesmen,  and  far-sighted  merchants  exhibit  the 
hort,  thick,  muscular  neck. 

The  principal  traits  revealed  by  the  size,  form,  color,  texture, 
notion,  and  position  of  the  neck  are  as  follow : — 

Will,  Sagacity,  Avarice, 

Amativeness,  Timidity,  Veneration, 

Sensuality,  Gh^cefulness,  Touth, 

Self-esteem,  Coquetry,  Old  age. 

Attention,  Hypocrisy, 


THE  WILLFUL  NECK; 

The  willful  neck  is  short  and  thick,  and  is  indicative  of  a 

Lrge  endowment  of  the  muscular  system,  hence  is  associated  with 
road  shoulders,  deep  chest,  lai^e  abdomen,  and  round  head ;  this 
uild  gives  large  force  and  resistance.  With  a  good  quality  of 
^ain  in  combination  we  have  the  intellect  of  a  Napoleon,  a  Lu- 
ler,  a  Bismarck,  or  a  Cleveland.  Those  with  this  form  of  neck 
irtake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  bull  and  the  bull-dog,  and 
■e  capable  of  great  resistance  and  aggression  as  well ;  they  are 
e  kind  of  men  that  "carry  the  war  into  Africa"  when  neces- 
ry.  This  trait  is  essential  in  executive  positions,  also  in  sea- 
ptains,  engineers,  etc.,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  of  this  short, 
acky,  sturdy  build;  it  requires  a  good  short  neck  for  these  po- 
'.ions.  Henry  the  VTH's  portrait  is  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
If-will ;  to  this  trait  he  added  large  Amativeness,  and  under  the 
fluence  of  these  two  mighty  passions  he  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 

»  An  Attempt  to  EstabUali  Fhydognomy  on  Scientific  Princlplea,  John  Croet,  M-D^^  144.  . 
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Roman  hierarchy;  his  tremendous  will  enabled  him  to  successftillt 
cope  with  th^t  then  powerful  institution.  Martin  Luther  illustrate 
another  sort  of  will,  a  will  allied  to  large  moral  force,  and  he,  ta. 
was  successful.  Bismarck,  the  great  German  statesman,  hasshovn 
what  will  allied  to  statecraft  can  do.  Grover  Cleveland  has  maile 
a  striking  exhibition  of  will,  associated  with  executive  power,  aci 
has  been  able  to  resist  the  onslaughts  of  all  the  "cross-road"  poli- 
ticians in  their  endeavors  to  "run"  the  govenimeut for  him.  Tlus 
neck  is  hidicative  of  apoplectic  tendencies. 


Fia.Sa.— THE  WILLFUL  NECK.   (Hkwrt  Vm,  KmQ  op  ENaLAifSL) 

Born  144L  This  portrait  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  presence  of  Self* 
will.  This  Is  shown  nnl  alone  hv  tlie  structure  of  the  ne*.'k,  but  also  by  the  entire 
orfcnnism.  The  uombi nation  of  the  facial  signs  rcveiils  a  selflsli  despotic  will  aiid 
unlirklled  Aniatlveni-ss,  which,  bai-kod  by  snch  a  tremendous  will,  made  his  chap 
acter  detestable.  lie  possessed  a  ^ood  deeree  of  learuiiif;  for  bis  time.  It  wae  said 
of  bim  thitt  "he  never  spiired  man  in  bis  anner  nor  woman  in  his  lusL"  He  was  an 
able  statesman,  bold  and  deHant.  Ho  oiiptised  sueeessfully  the  powerful  Roman 
hierarchy  and  attsumed  control  of  the  I'hurch  of  England,  whicD  baa  siace  twco 
held  by  all  succeeUing  Boverelgns. 


The  Amative  Neck. — Amativeness  is  another  attribute  disclosed 
by  the  short,  thick,  muscular  neck,  for  those  in  whom  the  mus* 
cular  is  one  of  the  superior  systems  are  the  most  amative  and 
passionate.  The  amative  neck  in  females  is  often  very  beautiful, 
soft,  and  white ;  it  is  never  long  and  thin,  but  has  considerable 
adipose  tissue  in  combination  with  tlie  muscular  development 

The  vegetative  neck  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  tbe  muscu- 
lar neck;  the  vegetative  neck  is  composed  mainly  of  soft,  fat  tissual 
with  numerous  deep  folds;  it  denotes  the  glutton,  also  negative 
character,  neither  active,  artistic,  nor  mental,  except  in  a  most 
limited  degree. 
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Sensualists'  necks  pxrtake  somewhat  of  the  muscular  and  the 
vegetiitive ;  they  are  rektively  sliort,  somewliat  wrinkled,  and  red. 

The  Neck  of  Self-esteem. — Self-esteem  is  shown  more  by  tlie 
manner  of  carrying  tlie  head  than  by  the  shape  of  the  neck ;  when 
this  trait  is  large  the  head  is  carried  in  an  erect  and  lofty  man- 
ner, firm,  rather  long  than  short,  and  on  a  line  with  the  backbone. 


Fio.  822.— THE  AMATIVE  NECK.    (MarchtonbsS  db  Pompadotib, 
OF  Fkance.) 

Bom  1715.  A  bnndsotne  nnd  talented  woman,  and  favorite  of  KInfi;  Loala  XV. 
This  lady  was  skilled  in  atatecnift.  and  exerted  a  controUiTig influence  over  the  king 
until  lier  deatli.  The  head  Ik  wlitthtly  turned  ai^ide.  thuM  Hhowinp  the  affable  Ri)i)roba- 
tion  of  the  woman  of  the  world  and  of  society.  The  Marchione8.<*  was  noted  for  her 
tact,  graceful  luanners,  and  astutenrH.s.  It  ia  Bald  by  historians  that  she  took  a  lead- 
ing part  In  bringing  about  the  war  of  17fi6. 

[f  it  be  excessive  the  head  will  incline  slightly  backward,  exhibit- 
.ng  a  pompons,  egotistic  attitude;  a  glance  at  these  ceremonious 
'  turvy-drops"  will  show  that  the  facial  sign  for  Self-esteem  (length 
>f  the  upper  lip)  is  very  marked. 

The  Attentive  Ned: — Tlie  power  for  close  and  prolonged 
observation  is  que  attribute  of  a  veiy  good  intellect,  and 
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chatactcristic  of  all  really  intellij^ent  persons.  Indeed,  so  highlyi; 
this  trait  ranked  by  the  greatest  minds,  that  Lord  Bacon  h> 
remarked  of  this  faculty,  that  "genius  is  only  protracted  patieiice," 
and  Lord  Chesterfield  observes:  "The  power  of  applying  tlie 
attention  steadily  and  undissipatedly  to  a  single  subject  is  the  suie 
mark  of  a  superior  genius." 

The  physiognomical  language  of  attention  is  shown  hy  a 
forward  and  slightly  sidewise  direction  of  the  neck  and  head 
The  portraits  of  Watt  the  ui venter  exhibit  this  position;  also  the 


FIG.  828.— THE  ATTENTIVE  NECK.  (Jahbs  Watt,  Inventor  and  Adthob.) 

B<)m  in  England.  1769.  The  lonff-con tinned  thougbt  and  close  obAervation  which 
the  subject  of  thin  Bketch  praoticed  have  left  their  imprc&a  upon  every  feature  and 
line  of  the  face.  The  head,  l>ent  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  kiiowledse,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent In  itH  aupcct  from  that  of  the  luiMr,  Klweu,  In  pursuit  uf  fnM.  James  Wati 
W.18  one  of  the  world's  benefactors,  for  his  diSROveriex  hnve  enncbed  posteri^  hy 
lalmr-savinK  principles.  lie  will  live  in  the  memory  of  man  as  long  as  great  and  useful 
minds  are  appreciated. 

portraits  of  Captain  Cook,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr,  Jenner,  aufJ 
Thomas  Alva  Edison.  Dr.  Cross  has  made  most  just  obseniitioii 
of  this  peculiarity,  for  of  it  he  remarks  thus : — 

As  the  neck  is  the  stalk  upon  wliich  the  senses  are  held  aptotske 
their  survey  of  tlie  nceesssiries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  the  jwsture  or  atti- 
tude of  the  neck  must  mark  the  earnestness  of  the  character  in  tliepursn't 
after  these  necessaries  and  comforts.  The  earnestness  of  the  anini»t  b 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  neck;  the  more  the  neck  is  bentfor««r^' 
the  more  are  the  senses  bent  upon  these  objects.* 

The  heads  of  careless,  thoughtless  persons  never  present  this 
forward  inclination. 

"  An  Attempt  to  EstabliAh  Physiognomy  on  Scientific  Principles,  Jtoltfi  Cross,  ,M.D.,  p- 1* 
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The  Sagaciom  Neclc. — The  most  sagacious  men  and  animals 
exhibit  muscular  necks  of  large  size,  but  so  short  as  to  make  the 
head  appear  connected  with  the  shoulders. 

The  elephant  is  a  good  ilhistmtion  among  animals  of  this 
pecuharity  and  its  associated  sagacity. 

The  l^mid  Neck. — Those  animals  which  exhibit  long  and 
thin  necks  are  characterized  by  extreme  timidity  and  sensitiveness, 
as  witness  the  deer  tribes,  the  greyhound,  and  the  giraffe. 


Fia.SH— THE  SAGACIOUS  NECK.   (Napoleon  Bonapartb,  Emperor 
OF  Fbance.) 

Born  In  Ajaccin,  Conilca,  1769.  Bonaparte  was  an  able  iiiiUtary  commander  and 
me  to  tbe  hiKbeiit  posftfoiia  from  the  bumlilest  ranks.  This  subject  la  one  of  the 
most  fascinatfne  charartui^  In  history.  His  life  lias  been  written  by  many  authors, 
and,  however  they  dtlTer  on  minor  points,  all  award  liim  the  palm  for  saf;aclty, 
breadth,  anil  astuteness  of  intellect.  Tlie  nearness  of  tbe  vital  orsans— the  heart  and 
lunea — to  the  broad  and  hlEh  bead  ga,ve  a  treat  quantity  of  well -oxygenated  blood 
to  that  orf(an,  and  caused  nim  to  be  both  prompt  and  profound  In  hi'a  mental  opera- 
tions. He  poBsexsed  what  I  term  a  "chess  '  head  ;  tliEit  is,  a  brain  suited  to  niaiclng 
grand  combinations  with  ease.  The  physiofniomical  as  well  as  physinlofi^ical  sisriiff 
cation  of  the  form  of  his  neck,  and  the  manner  in  which  It  is  set  upon  bis  shoumers, 
u«  quite  apparent  to  the  phvaio^^nomist.  for  tliey  disclose  enormous  Will  and  Amative- 
neea,  as  well  as  Sagacity,  The  moral  sense  of  Napoleon  was  sadly  deficient.  Of  him 
Emerson  wrote :  "  He  is  a  boundless  liar ;  he  has  not  the  merit  of  common  truth 
and  honesty."  His  treatment  of  women,  particularly  of  Madame  de  Htael.  can  onlv 
be  explained  on  the  ground  of  jealousy  of  her  superior  mental  endowment.  With 
all  bis  ability,  be  did  not  know  how  to  attach  tills  great  woman  to  him  and  use  her 
talents  for  the  nation's  good  and  glory.  Napoleim's  vtEorons  intellect  was  Inherited 
from  his  mother,  who  possessed  uncommon  strength  oi  character. 

The  long  and  thin  neck  in  tlie  human  being  denotes  timidity, 
and  if  the  inherited  quality  be  of  a  liigh  grade  extreme  sensitive- 
ness will  be  exhibited  as  well.  This  tyi>e  is  apt  to  be  a  prey  to 
consumption  or  dys|>epsia ;  the  giraffe  is  often  afflicted  with  dys- 
pepsia even  in  a  steite  of  nature. 

The  Oracefid  Neck. — The  graceful  neck  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  loiig  and  thin  neck.    The  graceful  neck  must. 
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indeed,  be  rather  long,  yet  one  clement  of  its  gracefulness  is  fomi 
in  its  correct  j}roportion  ;  it  must  liarmonizc  with  tlie  shoulders acij 
bust  as  well  as  with  the  head. .  This  neck  is  a  mark  of  an  affabk 
disposition.  Tlie  portraits  of  the  Princess  of  AValcs,  Ex-Empn-s- 
Eugenie,  ]\Irs.  Langtiy,  Lady  Blessington,  the  Duchess  of  Leinster. 
Pauline  Bonaparte,  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  Mary  Anderson 


Fia.  325.— THE  GRACEFUL  NECK.  (Joskpsink.  Ex-Empress  of  Feanck.1 

Bom  at  the  Island  of  Martinique,  17(13.   Wife  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Bon»- 

garte.  This  (-iiliject  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  who  ever  (Frnreil  a  throne, 
he  was  noted  for  her  graceful  manners,  her  atTalile  and  ingenuous  disposition.  toA 
Iter  eenerostty.  She  was  one  of  the  hent  Bovereigns  of  France,  and  retained  uutU  bei 
death  the  high  et^teem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  her. 

exhibit  graceful,  white,  and  rounded  neck.s.  The  graceful  neclf 
may  be  long  or  short,  but  it  must  be  proportioned  to  the  shouldfrs 
and  body  wliich  it  connects;  it  must  be  molded  in  a  circular  form- 
of  a  clear  white  or  clear  olive  or  black  color,  smooth  and  polisliedm 
texture,  and  intelligent  and  graceful  in  motion.  These  necksarenot 
rare,  but  the  present  fashions  give  little  opjwrtunity  for  their  dis- 
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play — which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  practical  observation  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  human  frame  tends  to  create  a  high  ideal  of 
beauty ;  for  this  reason  natural  beauties  should  be  constantly  before 
our  eyes.  The  customary  freedom  in  dress,  as  practiced  by  the 
Greeks,  gave  to  them  a  uni\'ersal  conceptiou  of  the  beauty  of  the 
human  Ibrm,  and  this  cultivated  taste  evolved  those  immortal 


FiQ.  326.— THE  NE(TK  OP  COQUETRY.   (Hargubritb.  Cotintkss  OF 
Blbssington;  Author  and  Society  Lbader.) 

Born  in  Ireltiiid,  1789.  The  liveVj-  face  which  accnmpanies  this  sketch  1b  that  of 
one  of  the  most  charmio);  of  sooiety  women.  Her  tnlents,  beauty,  and  agreeahle 
nuuiners  and  conversation  drew  to  hf  r  residence,  Gere  Home,  London,  the  most  emi- 
nent  men  and  women  of  her  day.  Hhe  was  witt  v  and  droll  In  conversation,  to  which 
she  added  anarch  and  agreeable  coouetry,  whlca  well  becama  her  style.  The  carriage 
of  the  head  and  position  of  the  necK  are  nob  in  physiognomic  meaning. 

lasterpieces  of  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  which  are  found  in 
le  galleries  of  Europe,  and  which  are  the  models  of  artists  and 
le  admiration  of  the  ages. 

The  Language  of  Coquetry, — The  coquette  reveals  her  dis- 
5sition  by  tossing  and  nodding  the  head  sidewise  and  forward 
hile  in  conversation  with  the  op|)osite  sex,  and  by  holding  her 
aad  sidewise  while  in  conversation. 
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Tlie  Langttage  of  Hypocrisy. — Tliis  is  shown  by  an  appear- 
ance of  deference  and  humility,  by  a  too  conspicuous  bending  o( 
the  neck  forward,  and  the  casting  down  the  eyes  with  a  sort  of 
"  Uriah  Heep  "  expression  in  the  face. 

The  Avariciom  Neck. — Avarice  stretches  the  long,  shriTeled 
neck  far  forward  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  hound  in  pursmt  of 
its  prey. 

The  Language  of  Veneration. — ^Veneration  bends  the  head 
downward  toward  the  breast  in  a  devout  attitude. 


Fia.  827.— THE  AVARICIOUS  NECK.   (JOHK  Elwss,  M.P.,  OF  EitOi.AirD.) 

This  subject  was  not  only  a  most  avaricious  chanM3tpr,  bat  wm  alM  a  great 
miser,  These  traits  be  inherited  from  Imth  his  matem^  and  paternal  anoestir, 
hence  be  received  a  larKC  anil  most  Intensifleil  desTve  of  botb  traits.  A  comnuisaii 
of  bis  neck  with  tbat  of  Watt  will  dlscloM  very  diverse  charactertatics :  both  reacb 
forward,  but  it  is  easy  to  divine  that  they  reach  for  very  different  objects.  This 
gentleman  was  a  fcreat  ftamhler,  but  so  saving  was  he  that  after  letting  np  a  whole 
night  to  plav  for  thonsanda  of  pounds  he  would  walk  seventeen  miles  to  one  of  his 
es^tes  rather  than  pay  for  rfallng.  Mr.  Glwes  was  a  wealthy  man  and  bad  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  but  lived  In  flltn  and  penury.  His  entire  living  cost  bnt  fifty  pounds 
per  year.  He  left  to  bis  two  natural  sons  eiRht  bundred  thousand  ponnds  sterling. 
His  face  wears  a  very  sharp,  keen,  alert  expressitm,  but  all  his  qnicimMs  of  appre- 
hensiim  was  turned  to  g^ning. 


The  Youthful  Nech. — Youth  moves  the  neck  with  animal-like 
freedom  in  order  to  constantly  bring  the  surroundings  into  view. 
The  white,  smooth,  rounded  neck  of  a  healthy  child  or  infent  is  a 
beautiful  object,  yet  it  only  expresses  youth  and  htia  no  otber 
meaning. 

The  Gluttonous  Nech — Two  or  three  deep  wrinkles  runninji 
completely  around  the  neck  of  an  adult  bespeak  a  laige  degree  of 
the  vegetative  system  and  gluttonous  tendencies. 

77ie  Aged  Neck. — Old  age  droops  the  neck  forward  until  at 
last  the  chin  rests  upon  the  breast.  ■ 
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The  Hand. 


A  work  on  physiognomy  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
description  of  the  physiognomical  meanings  of  the  several  funda- 
mental sorts  of  hands.  The  hand  has  been  with  truth  termed 
"  the  second  face,"  for  it  not  only  corroborates  what  the  lace  indi- 
cates, but  it  also  reveals  some  things  which  the  face  does  not ;  and 
whenever  I  am  perplexed  or  in  doubt  as  to  certain  indications  in 
the  face,  a  reference  to  its  associated  hand  clears  away  the  mystery. 
The  hand  is  the  most  wonderl'ul  member  of  the  human  body;  the 
language  expressed  by  its  movements,  aside  from  its  size,  form, 
color,  and  texture,  is  marvelously  clear,  explicit,  and  eloquent. 
Says  Montaigne : — 

With  the  hand  we  demand,  we  promise,  we  call,  dismiss,  threaten, 
entreat,  supplicate,  deny,  refer,  interrogate,  admire,  reckon,  confess,  repent, 
ejcpress,  feel,  express  shames  express  doubt,  we  instruct,  command,  write, 
encourage,  swear,  testify,  accuse,  condemn,  acquit,  insult,  despise,  defy,  dis- 
dain, flatter,  applaud,  bless,  adore,  ridicule,  reconcile,  recommend,  exalt, 
recall,  gladden,  complain,  afflict,  discomfort,  discourage,  astonish,  exclaim, 
indicate  silence,  and  what  not  with  a  variety  and  multiplication  that  keep 
pace  with  the  tongue. 

The  human  hand  is  unique ;  no  member  of  the  animal  king- 
lom  has  a  grasper  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  human  hand 
ind  its  opposable  thumb ;  even  the  members  oi'  the  ape  tribe,  wltich 
ire  the  nearest  to  man  in  structure,  have  a  liand  entirely  devoid 
►f  the  subtle  powers  which  characterize  the  human  hand.  One 
night  fill  a  large  volume  with  descriptions  of  the  hand  and  its 
;haracteristics,  and  then  not  enumerate  the  half  of  its  powers. 

In  form  every  hand  is  at  once  the  indicator  and  epitome  of 
he  body  and  brain  to  which  it  belongs.  The  face  and  brain  of  an 
rtist  have  associated  with  them  an  artist's  flexible,  muscular  hand. 
?he  natural  mechanic  lias,  with  his  square-boned  hand,  the  bony 
ody,  the  square  forehead,  and  the  rectangular  face,  which  indicate 
is  dominant  capacity ;  for  "  Nature  never  made  a  man  with  the 
jrm  of  one  person  and  the  character  of  another."  The  first 
halanx,  that  is,  the  end  joint  of  the  finger,  ought,  to  a  good  physi- 
i^nomist,  to  reveal  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  head,  the  face,  and 
matures,  as  well  as  the  dominant  traits  of  character.  If  the  tip 
e  tapering  the  muscular  system  dominates,  and  the  subject  is 
ovemed  by  the  law  of  the  circle  or  curve.  If  the  tip  be  square 
le  mind  tends  to  mechanism  or  science,  and  exemplifies  tlie  law 
r  the  straight  line  and  angle.  So  exactly  do  the  basic  principles  of 
orm  apply  to  the  hand,  finger,  and  finger-nail,  that  any  Qbfirving 
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pei'son,  after  liaving  mastered  these  principles,  ought  to  be  able  to 
describe  tlie  mam  characteristics  of  any  subject  under  obser\-atioL 
as  well  as  the  shape  of  his  face,  his  bones,  his  jaws,  his  chin,  anc 
his  nose,  by  inspection  of  the  first  phalanx  and  the  nail  of  a  single 
finger. 

A  great  deal  of  compilation  and  translation  has  been  made 
within  the  past  lew  years  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Science  of  the 
Hand,"  in  which  many  trutiis  have  been  elaborated  as  to  the 
mmnings  of  the  forms  of  the  liand  and  fingers,  but  without  the 
somid  scientific  basis  afforded  by  tiie  basic  principles  of  Form  and 
comparative  anatomy  and  comparative  physiognomy.  My  obser- 
vation on  this  subject  will  afibrd  the  reader  the  scientific  bases 
which  the  works  of  D'Arpentigny  and  Desbarolless  lack,  albeit 
their  works  contain  a  fund  of  excellent  information,  but  present 
the  subject  in  its  infantoid  phase  as  an  art  and  not  as  a  science,  and 
mingled  with  a  vast  amount  of  mediaeval  superstition. 

The  spirit  of  patient  research,  close  comparison,  and  accurate  i 
observation  of  these  two  eminent  writers  on  tlie  Hand  is  most 
admirable,  but,  when  they  assert  that  certain  forms  of  the  hands 
are  the  results  of  the  influence  of  an  "  occult  astral  fluid."  it  i 
reminds  one  of  the  many  fanciful  and  exploded  theories  of  the  j 
mediteval  age.  The  practical,  common-sense  age  in  which  we  lire 
demands  a  demonstrable  basis  upon  which  to  bnild  a  science  of  the 
hand  as  well  as  of  the  face  of  man.  In  this  harmonious  and 
orderly  system  of  physiognomy  this  common  base  is  elaborated,  as 
I  believe,  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner.  In  my  treatment 
of  the  physiognomy  of  tlte  hand  I  shall  use  the  basic  principles 
of  Form  for  my  guide,  as  developed  in  Chapter  II,  Part  I,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  meanings  of  tlie  several  fundamental  tj^pes  of 
hand.  Tlie  basic  elements  of  Form,  viz.,  the  line,  tlie  angle,  the 
square,  and  curve,  apply  to  the  hands,  the  fingers,  and  nails,  in  the 
translation  of  their  forms  into  character,  just  as  they  do  to  the  forms 
of  the  features  and  body. 

The  color  and  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  of  the 
nails  are  subject  to  the  same  general  interpretation  as  are  the  same 
qualities  found  on  other  parts  oi"  the  organism. 

In  reading  character  by  the  hand,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  face,  and  they  will  mutually  interpret  and  cor-  ' 
roborate  each  other;  where  the  bone  is  the  dominant  tissue  in  the 
hand,  and  it  be  a  square  bone,  the  observer  may  be  sure  that  tlie 
law  of  the  straight  Une,  the  square,  and  angle  governs  the  shape 
of  the  face,  and  tliis  informs  him  that  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
mind  will  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  science  or  mechanism,  and 
that  the  strongest  tnuts  will  be  a  love  of  order,  thoroughness,  ind 
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observation,  and  that  morality  and  conscientiousness  will  be  the 
most  conspicuous  principles  in  the  character. 

Should  muscle  be  the  superior  tissue  in  the  hand,  and  the 
muscles  be  of  the  round  class,  a  taste  for  music,  sport,  and  domestic 
liie  will  be  present,  as  well  as  commercial  and  artistic  powers.  The 
same  laws  which  reveal  character  in  the  face  also  rule  in  the 
delineation  of  character  by  the  hand.  Every  minute  appearance 
in  the  hand  is  as  significant  as  when  observed  in  the  tace,  and 
close  observation  is  essential  to  obtain  the  fiill  import  of  these 
variations^.    Desbarolles  says: — 

Hands  may  resemble  one  another,  but  Nature  never  repeats  herself, 
and  in  objects  apparently  the  moat  similar  she  places,  sometimes  by  an 
imperceutible  touch,  a  complete  diversity  of  instincts.* 

Evei7  combination  which  can  be  made  by  the  mingling  of 
round  muscle  with  squaie  bones,  or  by  the  blending  of  round 
muscle  with  round  bones,  or  by  the  joining  of  square  bones  with 
flat  muscles,  reveals  a  different  character,  and  their  anatomical 
diversities  are  just  as  potent  in  disclosing  character  by  the  hand  as 
by  the  face  or  body.  The  form,  size,  color,  and  quality  are  not 
the  only  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  reading  the  hand.  We 
must  observe  the  habitual  movement,  gesture,  ivpose,  proportions, 
hardness,  softness,  elasticity,  extension,  tension,  curvation,  and 
squareness  of  the  several  points  and  phalanges,  and  of  the  hand 
as  a  whole.  Hard  labor  and  certain  kinds  of  labor  often  change 
very  materially  the  hand  and  shape  of  the  fingers,  but  it  cannot 
change  all  of  the  natural  characteristics  so  as  to  completely  trans- 
form the  appearance  and  produce  tlie  form  of  another  distinct 
type;  hard  labor  may  thicken  and  widen  the  palm,  it  may  enlarge 
the  joints,  but  it  cannot  flatten  the  nail,  nor  make  an  oval  nail 
square,  nor  make  spatulate  the  square  tip,  nor  make  a  round 
muscle  flat,  nor  a  square  bone  round.  It  cannot  destroy  the  pro- 
portion of  the  phalanges;  in  short,  it  cannot  so  fer  modify  the 
t)^-characteristics  as  to  prevent  the  physiognomist  from  compre- 
hending the  accompanying  character. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  BAND. 

The  hand  is  divided  primaiily  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  carpus, 
metacarpus,  and  fingers.  The  fingers  are  divided  into  fourteen 
phalanges  or  joints,  the  thumb  having  but  two  phalanges.  The 
joint  which  joins  the  hand  is  termed  the  first  phalanx,  the  succeed- 
ing one  the  second  phalanx,  and  the  end  joint  the  tip.  The  palm 
has  two  siurfaces, — the  back,  or  outside,  and  the  inside,  commonly 


*The  Mysteries  of  the  Hand,  A.  Desbarolles,  p.  17& 
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termed  the  "palm."  The  finger-tips  are  provided  with  abundance 
of  fine  and  sensitive  papillae,  or  organs  of  touch,  wliich  give  such 
exquisite  tactile  sense  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers ;  this  sensitivenes> 
has  led  to  the  expression  that  the  tips  are  the  "eyes  of  the  hand.'" 

The  latter  will  he  fine  and  sensitive,  or  coai'se  and  insensitive, 
according  as  the  skin  is  fine  and  thin,  or  coarse  and  thick;  t!ie 
texture  of  the  haud  coincides  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  in  this  manner  the  physiognomist  decides  upon  the  mental 
grade  of  the  subject. 

The  hand  may  be  soft  and  muscular,  or  soil  and  fat;  the 
former  indicates  strength  and  artistic  sense,  the  latter  a  dull,  na- 
tive, vegetative  nature.  Warm  hands  denote  good  circulation, 
hence  active  mental  ^wwers,  lively  emotions,  and  sympathy;  cool 
hands  belong  to  those  whose  circulation  is  not  rapid,  hence  ther 
are  not  so  quick  mentally  nor  so  strongly  sympathetic  as  t!ie 
former.  Moist  hands,  except  in  warm  weatlier,  announce  pathog- 
nomonic disturbances,  and  indicate  an  abnormal  condition.  1 
have  felt  in  one  day  the  hands  of  a  number  of  insane  persons,  and 
without  exception  I  have  found  tliem  cold  and  clammy,  with  a 
disagreeable  moisture  on  them,  thus  showing  disordered  physical 
conditions. 

The  form  of  the  hand  always  agrees  with  the  form  of  the  body 
or  brain;  tliat  is  to  say,  a  long,  tliin  hand  will  accompany  a  tail 
thin  body,  and  a*  short,  thick  hand  belongs  to  a  short  and  thick 
person ;  a  short,  fat,  "  dumpy  "  hand  goes  with  the  vegetative  body. 

There  is  no  such  tiling  as  an  "aristocratic"  hand.  Aristocracy 
is  a  human  institution,  wliile  the  shape  of  hands  are  a  mark  of 
Nature.    Beautiful  hands  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  rank 
of  life.   True,  the  idle  aristocrat  can  spend  his  time  with  the  mani* 
cure,  polishing  his  nails,  and  thus  improve  their  looks ;  while  the 
poor  plebeian,  born,  perhaps,  with  the  mind  of  an  artist,  or  a 
metaphysician,  may  not  devote  as  much  time  as  the  former  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  finger-nails,  yet  exhibit  a  more  beautiful  hand. 
Hands  which  betray  only  superstition  and  imagination  are  oden 
designated  "aristocrati(!"  by  the  ignorant,  simply  because  they  are 
white  and  soft,  of  small  size,  and  of  pleasing  form ;  in  this  small, 
characterless  hand  tlie  "aristocracy"  is  shown  by  less  mentality 
or  morality  than  is  disclosed  by  more  highly  developed  hands.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  characterless  hand  than  that  of  a  Chinese 
woman,  yet  her  hands  are  of  the  useless  type  termed  "aristo- 
cratic" by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  inherent  meanings  of 
the  forms  of  Nature. 

The  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  lowest  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
resemble  the  form  of  the  trunk,  or  body,  while  the  tips  of  the 
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fingers  and  thumb  are  indicative  of  the  shape  of  the  brain,  and  by 
their  form  and  texture  announce  its  quality  and  powers.  A  small, 
tapering  thumb  on  a  large  or  medium-sized  hand  denotes  instinct, 
sentiment,  passion,  and  a  lack  of  strong  reasoning  powers,  while 
a  large,  square-boned  tip  of  the  thumb  indicates  order,  logic,  and 
conddeiable  -firmness  and  perseverance. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  HAND. 

The  habitual  mode  of  holding  the  hand  is  a  strong  indicatot 
of  character.  Avaricious  people  carry  the  hand  with  the  fingers 
slightly  curved,  as  if  ready  to  clutch  something ;  hence  the  term 
"close-fisted."  The  very  secretive  close  the  hand,  or  nearly  so; 
while  the  heedless  have  the  hands  danghng  loosely  at  their  sides. 
Generous,  frank,  and  open  characters  carry  the  hand  wide  open, 
and  turn  the  palm  or  face  of  the  hand  outward  toward  the  spec- 
tators; whence  the  term  "open-handed." 

THE  LINES  OF  THE  HAND. 

The  palm  and  the  back  of  the  hand  present  two  diverse 
aspects  of  the  character.  The  back  is  mainly  bony,  the  palm  is 
muscular  or  fat.  Some  of  the  lines  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  appear 
at  birth,  others  are  caused  by  the  development  of  the  muscle  or 
fat  thereon.  Tliese  lines  are  quite  different  in  every  individual, 
and  the  lines  of  the  two  hands  of  each  individual  are  in  most  in- 
stances as  diverse  in  appeamnce  as  are  the  two  ears  on  the  head 
of  a  given  subject. 

To  a  good  physiognomist  these  Unes  (at  least  some  of  them) 
reveal  much  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  but  w.}iether  they  reveal 
one's  destiny^  as  is  claimed  by  palmistry,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  It 
would  not  seem  to  me  at  all  improbable,  but  it  must  have  taken 
hundreds  of  observers  and  ages  of  research  and  comparison  to 
have  developed  a  practical  system  of  this  science.  Some  of  the 
lines — those  around  the  base  of  the  thumb  and  on  the  inside  of 
the  knuckle-joints — are  caused  by  the  movements  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers;  whether  they  have  another  and  more  occult  meaning  I 
know  not.  In  fat  hands  these  wrinkles  would  be  deeper  than  in 
bony  ones,  and  thus  reveal  physiognomical  meanings.  The  hand 
seems  to  me  a  marvelously  complex  and  subtle  member,  and 
pregnant  with  meaning  in  its  numerous  developments  of  form, 
size,  color,  texture,  and  motion,  second  only  to  the  face  as  a  physi- 
ognomical indicator,  and  often  disclosing  what  the  face  does  not 
reveal. 

The  primary  or  fundamental  forms  of  the  hand  are  four,  and 
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brain  and  nerve  systems.  All  other  forms  are  composites  or  bleods 
of  these  four  primitive  types. 

THE  VEGETATIVE  OR  INFANTOID  HAND. 

The  hand  of  a  healthy  infant  is  soft,  fat,  and  almost  destitutf 
of  any  expression  of  character;  it  is  in  tliis  stage  only  a  picture 
of  innocent,  peaceful  beauty,  yet  withal  a  symbol  of  undevelop- 
ment,  like  its  associated  forehead  and  mouth. 

The  hand  of  the  vegetative  adult  is  short,  rather  than  long; 
thick,  soft,  and  fat;  the  palm  short  and  thick,  the  fingers  fat  and 
wrinkled,  the  knuckles  dimpled,  and  with  scarcely  any  more  ex- 
pression than  the  hand  of  the  infant,  yet  lacking  the  b^uty  of  the 


Fia.  328.— VEGETATIVE  HAND.  Fia.a29.-SPATUU.TE  HAND. 


babe.  This  form  of  hand  discloses  absence  of  force  and  activity, 
and  the  signs  of  both  negative  and  positive  character  are  as 
apparent  in  the  hand  as  in  the  face. 

The  vegetative  Iiand  announces  love  of  ease  and  repose, 
together  with  fondness  for  eating,  and  particularly  for  liquid  diet; 
also  love  of  amusements  (if  others  make  the  effort),  together  with 
scant  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  small  self-control,  and  an  ever- 
changing,  fickle  disposition,  contented  and  good-natured  until 
opposed,  and  tlien  as  wrathful  as  a  rhuioceros  in  its  rage.  Domestic 
tastes  (of  a  negative  sort)  are  disclosed  by  this  type  of  hand. 
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SpatuJate  Type. — The  main  peculiarity  of  this  type  is  found 
in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  nails  are 
placed  upon  them.  The  word  "spatulate,"  from  which  the  term 
"spatulated"  is  derived,  is  used  to  designate  the  implement  which 
the  apothecary  uses  in  mixing  his  compounds.  It  has  been  applied 
to  those  fingers  which  in  a  manner  resemble  that  implement, 
which  makes  an  excellent  description  of  them.    (See  Fig.  329.) 

Tlie  spatulate  hand  belongs  to  the  muscular  class,  because,  as 
is  observed,  the  joints  are  not  prominent,  but  straight  at  the  sides, 
and  liidden  by  muscle.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  type  of 
hand,  some  of  which  have  the  thumb  large,  wliiic  others  are  small. 
The  complexities  and  subtleties  of  the  various  combinations  of 
form,  as  seen  in  diverse  varieties  of  the  same  class  of  hand,  are 
manifold,  I  have  not  space  to  delineate  all  of  them,  and  can  only 
give  the  associated  characteristics  of  the  primitive  types. 

The  spatulate  hand  is  the  mefvl  or  practical  hand  within  the 
muscular  class.    It  shows  by  its  flattened-out  tip  that  the  brain 
system  is  not  one  of  the  supreme  systems  of  the  associated  organism. 
This  form  of  hand  is  one  which  loves  labor — hard,  patient,  manual 
labor — and  enjoys  comfort  rather  than  luxury;  its  possessors  pre- 
sent the  most  practical  phase  of  the  muscular  classes;  they  exhibit 
an  every-day,  common-sense  spirit,  and  enjoy  the  logic  of  facts 
rather  than  poetrj  ;  they  are  a  combination  of  the  mechanico- 
scientism  of  the  square-boned  subjects,  with  a  slight  degree  of  the 
artistic  powers  of  the  muscular  liand,  of  an  ordinary  quality. 
Among  them,  therefore,  we  may  look  for  good  calculators,  arith- 
rneticians,  and  builders,  those  who  are  willing  to  do  the  real  work 
of  architecture,  as  well  as  able  to  superintend  it;  many  carpenters 
a.iid  architects  are  found  in  this  class. 

They  do  not  possess  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  but  rather  a  cool, 
plodding,  patient,  and  obstinate  disposition,  faithful  to  love  and 
liome,  enjoying  the  liberty  that  others  have  created  for  them,  and 
assisting  to  conserve  and  maintain  a  liberal  government,  yet  lack- 
ing the  push  and  enterprise  to  found  such  a  one;  hence,  we  do 
not  find  this  form  of  hand  among  religious  fanatics,  governmental 
refbiTners,  pioneers,  and  discoverers. 

Commercial  Type. — There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  hand  in- 
cluded in  the  muscular  class ;  one  is  short  and  thick,  with  fingers 
ind  thumb  sliort  and  thick,  and  the  joints  smooth  and  concealed 
>y  the  muscles,  the  fingers  inclined  to  tai>er  without  being  small  at 
lie  tip,  and  the  nails  moderately  broad  and  oval ;  this  description 
liows  that  the  round  muscles  are  present.  r"'^^^!^ 
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The  character  which  accompanies  such  a  hand  is  commercal 
amative,  social,  sportive,  musical,  and  domestic,  with  a  great  deal 
of  vitality,  will,  force,  courage,  vigor,  and  magnetism.  TV.  H. 
Vanderbilt's  and  Roswell  P.  Flower's  hands  belong  to  this  class. 

Executive  Type. — One  of  the  varieties  of  tliis  class  is  caused 
by  a  combination  of  the  round  muscles  and  square  bones ;  witli  a 
large  brain  of  high  quality  this  modification  shows  capacity  for 
politics  and  goveiiiment,  and  exhibits  ambition  to  fill  executire 
positions.  Many  distinguished  statesmen  disclose  this  form  of  hand; 
Grover  Cleveland's  hands  and  those  of  the  late  Ex-President  Thieis, 
of  France,  are  examples  of  tliis  class.  This  tyjKj  of  hand  has  a  short, 
thick  palm,  with  moderately  short,  thick  fingers,  of  fine  texture  and 
color,  a  rather  thick  thumb,  the  joints  of  about  equal  length,  and 
a  wide,  squarish  nail.  The  dominant  traits  are  Will,  Force,  Execu- 
tiveness,  Logic,  and  Ambition,  with  a  subdominance  of  domestic 
tastes.  This  hand  has  a  powerful  grip,  and  is  characterized  by  & 
quality  neither  very  hard  nor  very  soft. 

Artistic  Type  {Rmmd  Mtiscles). — Another  variety  of  the  ar- 
tistic hand  is  caused  by  a  combination  of  round  muscles  with 
round  bones  and  a  subdominance  of  the  vegetative  system;  this 
blend  produces  the  best  form  for  artistic  efforts,  for  it  gives 
strength  and  flexibility,  with  capacity  for  rapidity  of  movement; 
the  qualities  are  essential  to  ai-tists,  singers,  painters,  instrument- 
alists, poets,  and  athletes.  The  palm  exhibited  by  this  strac- 
ture  is  moderately  thick,  soft,  and  flexible,  the  knuckles  often 
dimpled,  the  fingers  of  moderate  size  and  length,  and  the  joints 
entirely  hidden;  the  fingers  SA\)er  from  the  knuckles  to  the  tips, 
which  are  conical.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  singers,  poete, 
and  painters  possess  this  form  of  hand, — with  individual  differ- 
ences, of  course.  With  this  hand  is  associated  a  character 
possessed  of  more  emotion  and  affection  than  reason  or  logic ;  it 
discloses  inspiration  and  magnetism,  considerable  Approbativeness. 
domestic  tastes,  particularly  love  of  the  young  and  love  of  flie 
opposite  sex. 

Superstitious  Type  (Round  Muscles). — Metaphysics  is  an  art, 
not  a  science ;  sophists,  idealists,  and  &natics  illustrate  this  t}-pe, 
for  they  deal  in  theories,  both  secular  and  religious,  which  are 
unsupported  by  facts.  They  can  easily  swing  around  the  circle  of 
faiths  if  only  they  be  sufficiently  fancifol,  sentimental,  and  imprac- 
tical, and  tinctured  with  a  mystically-religious  spirit.  This  class 
of  persons  exhibit  a  small,  thin  hand,  of  fine  texture,  with  long, 
slim,  and  flexible,  taj>ering  fingers,  p<mUed  at  the  tip ;  a  slim, 
medium-sized  thumb,  also  tapering ;  and  a  nan'ow,  longish,  oval 
nail,  of  an  elegant  appearance.     This  type  of^Jj^andiis  found 
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mainly  among  tropical  races, — ^in  Asia,  India,  and  among  the 
Celts  of  Continental  Euroix;.  The  religions  of  these  people  are 
founded  on  miracle  and  mysticism;  their  doctrines  are  of  a  dreamy, 
listless,  negative  nature ;  they  possess  emotion  and  affection  rather 
than  reason,  justice,  or  morality.  This  form  of  hand  is  rare  in 
northern  countries,  where  practical  common  sense  and  reason 
abound.  It  illustrates  the  law  of  the  curve  ratlier  than  the  law 
of  the  straight  line  and  square,  and  thus  reveals  an  artistic,  sensu- 
ous nature. 

The  Hand  of  Deceit  and  D'tfihonesty. — Fingers  very  slim  and 
very  flexible,  if  pointed,  indicate  error,  Msehood,  sophistry,  trickery, 


Fig.  830.— ARTISTTC  HAND.  PlO,  SSl.-StTPERSTITIOtlS  HAND. 

and  deceit.  The  hands  and  fingers  of  many  sneak-thieves  are  a 
modification  of  this  type.  I  have  observed  many  Cliinesc  men 
and  women  in  California  with  the  superstitious  hand ;  also  a  few 
of  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  If  the  stature  is  tall  the  hand  will  be 
long  in  proportion. 

MUSCULAR  CLASS,  NO.  11  (ROUND  MUSCLES). 

Artistic  Type. — This  type  of  the  muscular  hand  is  longer  and 
thinner  than  the  preceding,  with  longer  fingers,  the  tips  of  which 
are  hidden  by  the  muscle ;  the  fingers  very  slim,  flexible,  and  end- 
ing in  a  conical  tip,  and  a  longish,  oval  nail ;  the  thumb  long  and 
thin.  The  character  associated  with  this  hand  is  intuitional, — 
much  siven  to  romance  and  music ;  to  relimon  of  an  occult  and 
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stiperstitious  nature;  to  poetry;  to  sentimental  love  and  friendship. 
The  eyes  associated  with  this  hand  are  large,  flat,  and  round,  ba; 
not  convex ;  the  neck,  waist,  and  limbs  are  ratlier  long.  Ole  BuU. 
the  celebrated  violinist,  possessed  hands  of  this  type.  Paganinl 
another  wonderful  violinist,  had  a  most  exaggerated  form  of  tfai« 
type ;  his  hand  had  a  weird,  wizard-like  expression,  and  harmo- 
nized with  his  face,  which  was  of  an  almost  unearthly  ap^x-'a^allce. 
Both  of  these  artists  were  very  tail,  thin,  and  elastic,  and  resembled 
the  bow  of  the  instrument  from  which  they  drew  strains  of  seraphic 
melody.  Many  poets  exhibit  tliis  type  of  hand;  also  skillful 
jugglers,  pi-estidigitateurs,  and  clowns. 


Mcchfwlcal  T//pe. — This  class  of  hands  exhibits  three  diverse 
types,  and  is  revealed  by  the  square-boned  hand  and  square,  flat 
nail ;  the  second  by  tlie  round-boned  hand ;  the  third  by  the  square- 
boned  fingers,  knotty  joints,  with  the  tip  not  so  square  as  the 
pui-ely  mechanical  hand,  and  the  nail  curved  outward  insteaid  of 
being  flat,  and  with  more  of  an  oval  form  than  the  first  mentioned. 
The  square-boned  hand  of  the  mechanic  has  the  bone  predomi- 
nant. It  is  characterized  by  a  long  palm ;  fingers  with  large,  square 
bones,  knotty  joints,  and  square  tips,  and  rather  broad,  flat  nails. 
It  is  the  hand  of  practical  common  sense,  and  is  associated  with 
observation,  order,  and  morality,  with  faithful  rather  than  ardent 
love,  and  is  inclined  to  logical  reason  and  religion  founded  u]x>n 
the  demonstrable  rather  than  upon  the  miraculous.  This  hand  is 
adapted  to  the  heavier  mechanical  pursuits,  to  iron-work,  plumb- 
ing, ship-building,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  etc.  With  this  hand 
the  bony  system  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  muscular,  with  the 
muscle  second  in  development;  where  there  is  a  good  brain  and 
nerve  system  in  combination  the  subject  is  capable  of  superintending 
mechanical  works  and  of  buying  and  selling  mechanical  implements. 

Mechanical  Type. — The  second  variety  of  the  osseous  hand 
is  shown  where  the  bones  are  round  rather  than  square ;  this  form 
of  hand  reveals  the  ardsan  rather  than  the  artist  or  mechanic.  It 
is  a  hand  which  has  in  a  certain  degree  the  power  of  both  artist 
and  mechanic.    This  type  discloses  a  short  and  rather  broad  and 
strong  palm,  with  short,  round-boned,  flexible  fingers,  and  nails  in- 
chned  to  the  oval ;  also  a  delicacy  of  touch  suited  to  the  finer  works 
of  mechanism,  such  as  pa ttera- making,  wood-carving,  upholstery, 
type-writing,  piano-playing,  photography,  millinery,  and  decora- 
tive art.    With  a  good  brain  system  in  combination,  ability  for 
surgery  will  be  often  manifested,  as  surgery  requires  a  small,  strong, 
flexible,  constmctive,  muscular  hand.  i 
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Scieniijvs  Type. — ^The  character  which  shows  a  decided  taste 
or  talent  for  the  natural  sciences  has  a  liand  more  bony  than  mus- 
cular ;  the  palm  not  so  thick  as  the  muscular  hand,  but  long  and 
bony ;  bony  knuckles ;  large,  square-boned  thumb,  witli  the  two 
plialanges  equal  in  length,  or  nearly  so ;  longish,  square-boned 
fiugers  with  knotty  joints,  the  tips  more  square  than  pointed,  and 
ttie  nails  more  oval  than  square  and  curving  outward  from  side  to 
side,  instead  of  being  flat  and  square,  like  the  mechanical  hand. 
The  cliaractoristics  which  accompany  this  hand  are  a  love  of  truth 
a,nd  the  facts  and  laws  of  Nature,  and  an  insatiable  desire  to 
investigate  them;  a  logical,  ration^  mind;  an  even  temper  and 
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Fig.  m— philosophic  HAND. 


the  emotions  well  under  control;  the  affections  more  tender  than 
violent,  and  feithfid  rather  than  capricious.  Those  of  this  type 
desire  reform,  progress,  elevation,  learning,  and  liberty;  they  enter 
cordially  into  plans  tending  to  advance  these  principles,  and  are 
original  in  opinion,  firm,  amenable  to  law  and  order,  and  inde- 
pendent in  thought. 

Philosophic  Ttjpe. — Philosophy  is  one  of  the  branches  of 
science,  and  its  expounders  are  characterized  by  hands  whicli  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  bone,  with  perliaps  an  almost  equal  amount  of 
muscle;  this  gives  the  art  side  of  science. 

The  palms  of  these  hands  are  noted  for  their  thickness  and 
smoothness;  the  joints  well  marked,  but  hidden  beneath  the  muscle; 
the  fingers  incline  slightly  to  taper  from  the  knuckle-joint,  and  the 
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tips  are  a  compromise  between  the  square  and  oval ;  the  nails  aie 
of  the  same  compound  form.  The  mental  powers  associated  with 
this  hand  are  of  tlie  logical  order,  and  manifest  themselves  by  a 
study  of  political  economy  and  the  iundamental  principles  of  mind 
and  matter;  they  evince  a  taste  for  realities  rather  than  for  ideak 


Mental  Type. — Those  in  whom  the  brain  system  is  dominant 
disclose  relatively  small,  thin  hands,  with  a  thin  and  rather  ieeble 
palm;  very  slim,  tapering  fingers,  with  the  tips  pointed  and  the 
nails  small  and  oval ;  joints  scarcely  perceptible,  and  which  seem 
as  though  composed  of  gristle  rather  than  bone.  The  peculiarities 
of  this  class  are  manifested  by  power  for  protracted  thought,  and  by 
great  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  the  emotions;  the  affections  are 
platonic  or  sentimental  rather  than  sensuous.  If  the  ibrm  of  the 
bones  of  the  fingers  be  round  the  mind  will  incline  to  metaphysics 
and  the  heJhs'Jettrcs^  and  if  thoy  be  square  the  mind  will  turn  to 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  Nature — of  science  and  mechanism. 


There  are  many  hands  which  cannot  be  classed  with  any  of 

the  before-mentioned  primitive  types;  they  are  the  mixed  hands, 
those  which  are  not  purely  oi'  one  or  the  other  of  these  tj^pes,  but 
which  partake  somewliat  of  the  nature  of  more  than  one. 

It  is  impossible,  within  my  present  limits,  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed description  of  this  mixed  multitude;  I  shall  leave  to  tiie 
student  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  comparison  upon  them ;  it 
will  afford  a  fine  field  for  physiognomic  study,  and  an  exercise  of 
comparative  anatomy  as  well. 

There  is  one  hand  of  the  mixed  varieties,  however,  which  it 
is  well  to  describe,  inasmuch  as  it  is  oflen  found  in  this  country, 
but  not  so  much  among  natives  as  among  immigrants  from  Europe. 
These  hands  are  seen  mostly  among  the  Russians,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  and  the  natives  of  other  countries  who  have  been  working 
like  "  dumb-driven  cattle  "  for  ages.  Tliis  hand  is  about  evenly  made 
up  of  bone  and  muscle  of  coarse  quality.  The  palm  is  thick, 
hard,  and  broad,  and  spreads  out  as  it  nears  the  thumb  in  a  riide 
outline;  the  fingers  are  long  and  thick,  not  flexible,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  taper;  the  joints  are  lai^,  but  not  knotty;  the  nails 
are  short  and  broad  and  of  a  rounding  form ;  the  thumb  is  not 
large  in  proportion  to  the  fingers,  and  in  its  liabitual  position  it 
curves  outward. 


BRAIN  CLASS. 
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The  UsefiU  Type. — The  mind  associated  with  this  hand  is 
obtuse,  wanting  in  sensitiveness  and  imagination ;  the  possessors 
of  such  are  bom  drudges  of  the  "most  common  tyi>e;  they  are 
lacking  in  enterprise,  progress,  or  artistic  appreciation,  and  are 
indifferent  to  everything  beyond  their  own  material  interests,  and 
their  ambition  is  satisfied  with  enough  for  the  present.  They  care 
nothing  for  fame,  reputation,  nor  religion,  except  one  which  ex- 
empts them  from  thinking,  and  are  never  zealous  or  enthusiastic 
in  this  direction;  in  short,  it  is  the  hand  of  stupidity,  of  drudgery, 
of  dullness,  and  negative  morality.  This  class  of  persons  are  very 
useful  in  all  civilized  communities  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 


of  water  for  those  more  finely  organized ;  they  fill  the  most  lowly 
positions,  and  such  as  require  little  thought  and  judgment,  such  as 
wood-choppers,  canal  and  railroad  laborers,  miners,  scavengers, 
hostlers,  etc.  Should  fortune  favor  them,  as  it  often  does  in  this 
country,  and  they  obtain  wealth  and  luxuries,  they  make  a  most 
unintelligent  use  of  them,  and  are  the  laughing-stock  of  all,  on 
account  of  the  ignorant  and  tasteless  manner  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  use  of  them. 

BEAUTIFUL  HANDS. 

Types  of  beautiful  hands  may  be  found  within  all  of  the  fun- 
damental classes,  viz.,  among  the  vegetative,  the  muscular,  the 

osseous,  and  the  brain  classes.  A  bony  hand,  if  not  too  bony  or 
scrawny,  discloses  one  kind  of  beauty,  a  muscular  hand^another 
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sort,  and  thus  of  eacli  class  of  hands.    A  study  of  physiognomy  j 
will  enlarge  our  understanding  of  beauty,  and  teach  us  that  tW  I 
arc  beauties  to  be  found  in  liands  otiier  tlian  those  that  are  merely  I 
small,  soft,  and  white,  for  beauty  of  character  is  often  revealed  by  : 
liands  that  are  not  small,  soft,  and  white.    A  hand  with  the  osseous  j 
system  predominant,  if  associated  with  high  quality,  i.e.^  with  a 
iiue  skin  and  a  healthy  color,  is  certainly  a  beautiful  hand,  or  ap- 
pears so  to  one  who  has  enlarged  his  understanding  of  beauty  by  a 
study  of  the  inherent  meamngs  of  Form. 

The  hand  of  an  adult  which  is  soft,  white,  and  dimpled,  with- 
out much  decided  form,  is  almost  as  devoid  of  character  as  an  in- 
fant's; any  person  who  could  consider  tliis  more  beautiful  than  a 
bony  hand,  which  reveals  fine  and  noble  characteristics,  must  cer- 
tainly be  wanting  in  physiognomical  sense. 


Varimts  Tt/pes. — Hands  in  wltich  tlie  bones  and  nerves  pre- 
dominate arouse  in  me  the  utmost  entliusiasm,  inasmuch  as  they 
reveal  the  height  of  moral  grandeur  and  heroism;  such  handi 
must  have  belonged  to  Andrew  Jackson,  and,  slightly  modiiied,  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Hands  seem  to  me  to  be  beautiful  that  express  capacity,  either 
of  a  moral,  mental,  artistic,  or  useful  nature. 

I  cannot  consider  a  hand  beautiful  that  is  diaproportiomtid^ 
small.  When  seen  on  a  man  it  gives  one  an  unpleasant  feeling, 
and  we  instincfiveli/  feel  that  there  is  some  littleness  or  a  dwarfed 
condition  of  the  associated  character;  a  physiognomical  investigation 
will  show  this  to  be  the  case. 


Fig.  336.— beautiful  HANDS.   (Ehpbiss  or  Russia.) 
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Harmony  of  proportion  in  this,  as  in  all  features,  constitutes 
real  brauty.  A  hand  or  foot  disproportionately  small  is  no  more  a 
sign  of  beauty  than  is  an  undeveloped  nose,  mouth,  or  chin. 

A  well-proportioned  hand  is  one  which  harmonizes  not  only 
in  its  several  parts,  but  also  with  the  arm  and  body  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

In  my  estimation,  large  hands  or  feet  on  a  man  are  signs  of 
manjy  character^  for  such  members  express  power  of  some  sort ; 
men  whose  hands  and  feet  are  large  do  nothhig  on  a  small  scale. 

The  most  beautiful  object  in  this  world,  next  to  tlic  human 
face,  is  a  baby's  hand ;  it  is  the  embodiment  of  grace,  innocence, 
and  beauty. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Palmers  of  old  gazed  into  the  hand  in 
order  to  foretell  the  future.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  interesting 
object,  and  the  next  most  striking  feature  to  the  human  face, 
which  I  regard  as  the  most  marvelous  object  in  existence;  it  is  the 
epitome  or  sum  of  all  things  in  the  universe. 


FlQ.  387.— BELVOTIFUL  HAND.  (Taglioki.) 


THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  HAND. 

A  great  deal  of  knowledge  both  of  the  mental  and  physical 
nature  of  individuals  may  be  ascertained  by  the  texture  of  the  skin 
covering  the  hand.  If  it  be  fine-grained  and  thin,  with  the  pores 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  mental  powers  are  very  keen,  acute, 
and  sensitive,  the  physical  functions  active,  and  the  emotions 
intense  by  reason  of  the  high  organization  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  If  the  pores  are  large  and  tlie  skin  thick,  a 
common  order  of  intellect  is  present  and  the  functions  and  emo- 
tions are  much  less  active  than  in  the  former  subject.  An  excel- 
lent plan  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  the  skin  is  to  inspect 
the  under  part  of  the  wrist  and  arm,  for  this  part  is  protected  and 
ustially  retains  its  natural  color  and  texture  when  labor  and 
exposure  have  changed  the  texture  and  color  of  the  skjin^^i 
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A  fine,  brilliant  color  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  palm  is  a  great 
beauty.  This  is  seen  only  in  the  hands  that  express  considerate 
intelligence ;  it  is  caused  by  a  fine,  thin  skin  and  a  healthy  quality  of 
blood. 

The  under  part  of  the  finger-tips  should  he  a  pink  or  of  a 
healthy  led  color  to  come  up  to  the  normal  standard. 


In  a  normal  hand  the  skin  should  be  white  and  clear,  oi 
brown  and  dear,  and  a  roseate  hue  should  be  seen  under  the  nails, 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  at  the  outer  sides  of  the  palm,  and  on  the 
tip  of  the  thumb.  Hands  that  are  well  colored  are  warm,  and 
this  shows  a  good  circulation  and  indicates  great  vitality,  warm  and 
active  feelings,  and  strong  sympathies. 

Very  thin,  colorless  hands  denote  a  fragile,  sensitive  mind  and 
body,  not  long  for  this  world,  because  the  stock  of  inherited  vitality 
is  not  sufficient  to  continue  life  to  an  extended  period. 

Some  hands  are  oliveK»lored,  as  we  observe  among  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French.  If  the  skin  of  these  hands  be  clear 
in  appearance  and  fine  in  texture,  it  is  indicative  of  a  high  grade 
of  quality  and  of  mentality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  thick 
and  muddy  in  color  and  coarse  in  texture,  it  denotes  a  much 
coarser  grade  of  feeling  and  inferior  mental  powers. 


There  are  very  great  differences  of  form,  size,  color,  and  quality 
in  the  nails  of  the  fingers ;  these  diversities  are  as  rich  in  ph^<^- 
nomic  meaning  as  are  the  same  qualities  in  the  &ce. 

The  forms  and  sizes  of  the  nails  have  been  described  along 
with  their  associated  classes  of  hands  and  fingers.  The  texture  of 
the  nails  discloses  character.  Nails  of  fine,  thin,  smooth  appear- 
ance belong  to  the  fine  and  refined,  to  the  mental  rather  than  to 
the  unrefined  and  stupid ;  wliile  nails  thick  and  coarse  in  texture 
beloiig  to  the  coarse,  strong,  and  unrefined,  with  more  capacity  for 
manual  than  for  mental  labor.  There  are  various  grades  between 
these  two  extremes  which  only  careful  observation  and  comparison 
of  each  subject  can  reveal ;  the  nails  will  agree  with  the  quality  of 
the  skin,  and  will  indicate  the  mental  status  of  its  possessor. 

Nails  that  present  a  flat  appearance  indicate  dyspeptic  and 
consumptive  tendencies,  or  at  least  congenital  weakness  of  the 
nutritive  system.  Nails  that  are  highly  arched  from  side  to  ait 
disclose  not  only  good  assimilative  powers,  but  also  large  lungs 
and  an  arched  chest.  ^  i 


THE  COLOR  OF  THE  HAND. 


The  Nails. 


THE  NAILS. 
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THE  COLOR  OF  THE  NAILS. 

The  color  of  the  naiU  reveals  internal  powers,  both  physio- 
logical and  mental.  Colorless  nails,  if  congenital,  denote  a  feeble 
condition  of  the  circulation — hence  absence  of  strong,  ai'dent 
sympathies — and  a  brain  incapable  of  profound  and  protracted 
labor.  If  flat  as  well  as  colorless,  they  denote  consumption  or 
dyspepsia,  and  foretell  an  early  decline. 

A  bright,  pinkish  color  of  the  nails  denotes  a  good  quality  of 
the  blood,  hence  warm  feelings  and  capacity  for  activity.  If  flat, 
with  good  color,  the  disposition  is  not  as  aspiring  and  energetic  as 
when  well-colored  and  arched  from  side  to  side ;  the  latter  belongs 
to  the  most  energetic  and  ambitious  minds,  capable  of  profound 
thought-of  executive  powers,  and  dcsirious  of  leadership. 

This  combination  of  form  and  color  shows  that  the  thoracic 
and  nutritive  systems  are  well  developed,  hence  the  arched  nailj 
combined  with  a  healthy  color,  denotes  just  what  the  arch  does 
wherever  found,  viz.,  power,  vigor,  activity,  health,  and  longevity. 

It  is  by  these  minute  appearances  that  character  is  determined, 
for  they  rest  on  the  basic  laws  of  Form,  and  are  governed  by 
.the  laws  of  homogeneity  and  harmony,  by  the  action  of  which  one 
such  minute  portion  of  the  body  as  the  finger-nail  is  able  to  reveal 
the  structure  of  the  interior  organs,  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
mind  and  feelings,  and  in  many  cases  the  probable  duration  of  life. 

Nails  tliat  are  sallow  in  color  disclose  biliary  weakness  or 
jaundiced  conditions. 

Those  that  are  dark  in  color  announce  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood,  hence  imperfect  action  of  the  heart  may  be  inferred. 

NaOs  that  bend  over  the  tops  of  the  fingers  denote  feebleness 
of  the  lungs  or  organs  of  digestion,  or  both. 

The  nails  in  some  races,  notably  among  tl»e  Chinese,  are  cul- 
tivated in  lengths  and  are  considered  signs  of  high  breeding,  as 
showing  that  those  who  exhibit  them  are  not  obliged  to  do  manual  , 
labor.  I  have  seen  many  Chinese  mercliants  with  several  of  the 
finger-nails  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  I  once  met  a  man 
who  trimmed  tlie  nail  of  his  little  finger  to  a  point  and  wrote  with 
it  in  place  of  a  quill. 

A  nail  arched  and  rosy,  whether  square  or  oval,  is  a  sign  of 
health  and  normal  development ;  hence  is  a  mark  of  beauty.  The 
nails  can  be  improved  in  shape,  smootlincss,  and  brilliancy  by 
polishing  and  careful  cultivation  with  brush  and  scissors. 

"Hang-nails,"  as  the  loose  bits  of  skin  are  termed  which 
appear  about  the  rim  of  the  nails,  should  be  removed,  as  they 
detract  both  from  comfort  and  beauty.  ^  i 
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Biting  tlie  nails  is  a  liabit  which  in  children  should  be  cor- 
rected ;  this  can  be  done  by  making  an  application  of  ni}Trh  or 
quassia  to  them.  Ulceration  of  the  stomach  has  resulted  through 
swallowing  the  fragments  of  nails  bitten  off. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  several  facial  features  and 
physiognomic  indications  gives  most  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
human  face,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  aignificaiions  of  the  form 
and  color  of  the  features,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
benuty^  morality,  and  intellect.  I  shall  be  rewarded  if  my  ideas  are 
understood  and  practically  applied  in  the  daily  life  of  my  readers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Signs  of  Health  and  Disease,  Strength  and  Weakness,  Beautt 
AND  Ugliness  in  the  Human  Face  and  Body. 

r would  seem,  at  first  mention  of  the  subject,  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  point  out  the  signs  of  health  and  disease, 
strength  and  weakness,  beauty  and  ugliness  in  the  face  and 
body  of  man,  but  I  find  quite  as  great  a  lack  of  this  knowl- 
edge in  the  minds  of  the  masses  as  I  do  of  physiognomical 
indications.  I  shall  therefore  devote  a  space  to  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  scientific  physiognomy  and  the  basic 
principles  of  Form  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  appearances  in 
the  face  reveal  eitlier  health,  beauty,  or  feebleness,  unless  they  are 
very  decided,  and  even  in  this  case  there  are  many  who  could  not 
state  decisively  what  these  indications  were.  The  densest  ignor- 
ance in  regard  to  beauty  is  so  prevalent  that  it  is  small  wonder 
that  its  corresponding  signs  of  health  are  as  Uttle  undei'stood,  for 
strength,  health,  and  beauty  are  synonymous. 

The  majority  of  people  regard  as  beautiful  only  those  faces 
and  forms  in  which  the  curve  abounds.  Some  do  not  have  as  high 
a  standard  of  beauty  as  this,  even,  and  regard  as  beautiful  those 
features  in  which  the  concave  outline  is  present. 

Now,  we  have  learned  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  con- 
cave outline  in  any  feature  or  member  ever  denotes  relatively 
enfeebled  conditions ;  hence,  the  concave  nose,  cheeks,  or  chest 
cannot  rightly  be  considered  beautiful  because  they  are  departures 
from  the  normal  standard  of  Form,  and  denote  relative  weakness. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  beauty,  health, 
strength,  or  weakness,  we  must  apply  the  laws  of  Form  to  every 
feature  of  the  fece  and  to  every  part  of  the  body.  In  this  way  our 
comprehension  of  beauty,  health,  etc.,  will  be  much  enlarged,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  tlie  tinman  mind  and  body  be 
greatly  increased.  Had  we  no  sfandards  of  form  by  which  to  test 
our  forms  and  powers,  personal  o|)inion  would  be  the  only  criterion 
as  to  what  constitutes  beauty  and  health.  The  fact  that  one  likes 
or  prefers  a  certain  formation  or  a  certain  &ce  does  not  make  that 
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form  or  face  beautiful,  any  more  thau  disliking  a  face  makes  ii 
ugly.  The  appUmtioii  of  (Ite  laws  of  Form  alone  will  reveal  im 
beauty^  as  well  as  good  heajth,  strength,  feebleness,  or  ugliness  of 
features. 

That  face  is  healthful  and  beautiful  which  denotes  a  balanced 

condition  of  tlio  several  visceral  organs  and  other  systems  of  the 
body,  provided  the  organism  be  of  a  normal  quality  and  in  a  nonnal 
condition.  A  balanced  state  of  the  visceral  organs  is  shown  in  the 
face  by  general  development  of  all  the  features^  together  with  a 
bright  eye  and  a  clear  skin,  a  healthy  color  of  the  complexion,  aiiil 
well-colored  eyes  and  hair,  a  good-sized  nose,  large  nostrils,  full 
clieoks,  a  well-proportioned  chin,  curving  lower  jaw,  a  forehead 
broad  and  wide  (rather  than  narrow  and  high)  and  de\  eloped  at 
the  sides  and  front,  well-shaped  cheek-bones,  a  well-pro jwrtioncd 
upper  lip,  gums  not  visible,  regular  teeth,  broad  (mther  than  long 
and  narrow)  and  red,  moist  lips.  These  indications  are  all  sigii> 
of  beauty,  whether  observed  separately  or  associated  in  the  same 
physiognomy. 

An  unbalanced  or  weak  organism  is  shown  in  the  face  by 
relatively  small  or  imperfectly-constructed  features,  as,  Ibr  example, 
a  chin  very  slxort  and  narrow,  hollow  cheeks,  perpendicular  jaw>, 
a  mouth  too  small  or  misshapen,  exposed  gums,  irregular  teeth,  or 
teeth  long  and  harrow ;  thin,  bloodless  lips ;  a  very  short  upper 
lip ;  nose  very  thin  or  extremely  short  or  concave  in  its  outline, 
or  turned  too  far  downward  at  the  tip,  or  narrow  nostrils ;  upper 
cheeks  very  flat ;  eyes  extremely  small  and  sunken  or  excessively 
large  and  bulging,  or  exhibiting  a  very  narrow  commissxire  or  open- 
ing between  the  lids ;  hollows  in  the  forehead  at  the  temples  or  in 
the  front  of  the  forehead. 

A  thick,  leaden-colored  skin,  or  one  that  is  colorless,  or  one 
too  florid  or  purplish  in  hue,  or  coverctl  with  pimples  and  discolored 
spots ;  eyes  and  hair  very  light ;  narrow,  high,  spherical  forehead; 
dull  eyes,  or  those  in  which  the  sclerotic  or  "  white  "  of  the  eye 
has  turned  yellow  or  is  bloodshot, — all  of  the  above-mentioned 
signs  of  weakness  are  all  signs  of  ugliness  or  lack  of  beauty,  of 
talent  and  mental  ability. 


SIGNS  OF  STRENGTH. 

Great  strength  is  not  always  the  attribute  of  the  largest  bodies 
and  faces,  any  more  than  the  largest  heads  are  the  indicators  of 
the  greatest  minds.  As  a  rule,  venj  large  persons  are  not  so  strong 
and  capable  of  endurance  as  those  of  m^ium  size.  One  of  the 
best  indications  of  strength  of  body  is  breadth,  not  only  of  the 
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shoulders,  but  of  the  head  and  features.  A  broad,  compactly-built 
man,  of  medium  height,  who  possesses  a  good,  healthy  skin  and 
complexion,  and  well-colored  eyes  and  hair,  is  more  apt  to  be  strong 


Pia.888.-THE  PARNE8IAN  HERCUU®. 

This  i^and  statue,  now  In  the  Museum  at  Naples,  was  executed  Olycon,  an 
Atfaenlan,  with  the  exception  of  the  rlRht  hand,  which  is  inodeni.  The  arttst  must 
have  made  a  long  anil  comprehensive  study  of  both  anatomy  and  physiogsomy,  for 
the  face  corroborates  and  repeats  the  body.  It  Is  a  specimen  of  ancient  art  and  was 
discovered  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  It  is  a  model  of  manly  strength  and  beauty, 
and  embodies  Lavater's  Kigna  of  fltrenRth  given  in  following  paxes,  were  all  mothers 
to  follow  the  laws  of  Nature,  such  manly  figures  might  be  living  realities,  instead  of 
being  seen  only  in  a  marble  sUtue. 

than  a  very  large  man  with  pallid  skin,  very  light  eyes,  flabby  flesh, 
and  muscles  loosely  put  together. 

The  circumstance  of  color  greatly  influences  the  muscular 
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power  and  capacity  for  endurance.  Color  gives  strength  and  m- 
tegrity  to  tlic  tissues,  and  a  good  complexiou  is  one  indicatioa  of 
good  arterial  circulation. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  mere  muscular  strength 
and  the  ability  to  endure  long-sustained  labor  or  deprivation  of 
food  and  sleep.  A  good  muscular  development  is  reqnirexl  for  great 
efforts  in  Hfling,  etc.,  but  for  endurance  one  must  have  a  good  diges- 
tion, normal  nerves,  strong  and  square  bones,  pure  blood,  and  good 
lungs,  as  well  as  a  fair  endowment  of  muscle,  and  all  of  high 
qimlittj.  Form  and  Quality  are  the  two  most  importiuit  factors  in 
detecting  signs  of  strength  and  weakness.  Lavater  has  given  so 
good  a  description  of  these  indications  that  I  here  reproduce  them, 
with  his  remarks  thereon,  lor  the  benefit  of  my  readers.  He 
remarks  thus: — 

Wliat  we  call  strength  of  body  is  that  natural  faculty  of  man  in  virtoe 
of  which  he  acts  powerfully  and  wrthout  elfurt  upon  another  body,  witbout 
easily  yielding  himself  to  a  foreign  impulsion.    The  more  a  man  operate 

immediately,  and  the  more  difflciilt  it  is  to  move  bim,  the  stronger  he  is; 
the  less  he  is  able  to  operate,  and  the  less  resistance  he  can  make  to  the 
shock  of  another  body,  the  more  weak  he  is. 

Stren»;th  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts, — the  one,  calm,  the  essence  of 
which  consists  in  immobility;  the  other, which  has  motion  for  its 
essence;  that  is,  it  produces  motion  without  yielding  to  it. 

The  latter  may  be  exemplified  by  the  elasticity  of  the  spring;  tlie 
former,  by  tlie  fii  inness  of  the  rock. 

I  put  in  the  first  class  of  strong  persons  those  whom  you  may  denomi- 
nate Herculeses,  in  whom  everything  announces  the  most  robust  constitu- 
tion ;  they  are  all  bone  and  nerve ;  their  stature  is  lofly,  their  flesh  is  firm 
and  compact;  they  are  pillars  which  cannot  be  moved. 

Those  of  the  second  class  are  of  a  complexion  which  has  not  the  smt 
firmness  noi"  the  same  density  ;  they  are  less  corpulent  and  massy  than  the 
preceding,  but  their  power  unfolds  itself  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  them.  IF  you  struggle  against  them,  if  you  attempt  to  repress  their 
activity,  they  stand  the  shock  with  a  vigor  and  repel  it  with  an  elastic  force 
of  which  persons  tlie  most  nervous  would  hardly  be  capable. 

Solid  and  calm  strength  manifests  itself  by  a  well-proportioned  statnre, 
(rather  too  short  tlian  too  tall),  a  thick  nape,  broad  shoulders,  a  face  rather 
ijony  than  fleshy,  even  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

I  add  some  other  signs  which  announce  tlits  species  of  strength:— 

A  forehead  short,  compact,  and  even  knotted;  frontal  sinuses  irell- 
marked,  not  too  prominent,  and  which  are  entirely  smooth  in  the  middle, or 
with  deep  incisions,  but  whose  cavity  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  a  simp'e 
flattening  of  the  surface ;  eyebrows  bushy  and  close,  placed  horizontally, 
and  which  approach  near  the  eyes;  sunken  eyes,  and  a  determined  look;  !> 
nose  broad,  firm,  bony  near  the  root ;  contours  straight  and  angular;  the 
liair  of  the  head  and  tliat  of  tiie  beard  short, curled, and  thick;  small teetli, 
somewhat  broad  and  well  set;  close  lips,  and  the  under  one  jutting  out, 
ratlicr  than  drawn  in;  a  broad,  prominent  chin;  the  occipital  bone  knotty 
and  projecting;  a  bass  voice;  a  firm  step. 
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The  signs  of  weakness  given  by  Lavater  are  as  follow : — 

The  following  indications  are  those  of  weakness  :  A  tall  stature  witb- 
•ut  proportion  ;  much  flesh  and  little  bone ;  tension  of  the  muscles ;  a  timid 
ountennnce ;  a  flabby  skin ;  the  contours  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nose 
ounded,  blunted,  and,  above  all,  hollowed;  a  little  nose  and  small  nostrils; 
.  short  and  retreating  chin ;  a  long,  cylindrical  neck ;  a  motion  either  very 
apid  or  very  slow,  but,  in  either  case,  no  firmnem  of  step ;  a  gloomy  look ; 
lepressed  eyelids;  an  open  mouth;  long,  yellowish  or  greenish  teeth;  a 
ong  jaw,  with  a  joint  close  to  the  ear;  the  flesh  white;  fair,  tender,  and 
ang  hair;  a  shrill  voice.* 

My  own  observation  indorses  all  of  these  signs. 

Signs  of  weakness  in  the  face  are  related  to  and  point  out 
Icfects  of  bodily  organization^  as,  for  example,  a  small  nose  and 
)inclied  nostrils  show  that  poor  ventilation  and  compression  of  the 
eaist,  continued  thiough  several  generations,  are  the  cause  ol'  these 
acial  appeamnces. 

Pimples  and  blotches  on  the  face  are  the  riesult  of  dietetic 
ins  of  the  one  exliibiting  them,  or  of  his  ancestors,  or  both  him- 
elf  and  those  preceding  him.  One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
defectively-organized  liver  and  small,  weak  lungs  is  compression 
f  the  waist;  and  this  compression,  no  matter  how  moderate,  if 
labitual  and  practiced  by  one  generation  after  another,  as  observed 
[1  all  so-called  civihzed  communities,  will  in  time  result  in  facial 
■gliness,  and  its  effects  are  shown  by  a  small  nose,  pinched  nostrils; 
allow,  or  leaden,  or  pallid  complexion ;  dull  eyes,  hollow  cheeks, 
<^rpendicular  jaws ;  pimpled,  blotched,  and  discolored  skin,  and 
ther  facial  abnormalities. 

These  defects  appear  in  both  sexes,  although  compression  of 
[le  waist  is  practiced  almost  entirely  by  the  female  sex.  Tlie  sons 
s  well  as  the  daughters  bom  of  a  long  Une  of  females  who  have 
racticed  this  terrible  habit  show  both  in  their  face  and  physique 
le  direful  effects  of  a  custom  which  leaves  its  unmistakable  signs 
])on  the  body  and  face.  Its  influence  upon  the  mind  and  moral 
mse  are  equally  apparent,  for,  as  I  have  shown  that  mind  and 
ody  are  a  unity,  and  that  physical  function  and  mental  and  moral 
iciilties  are  closely  related,  and  that  the  signs  of  these  functions 
lid  fiiculties  are  registered  in  the  face  and  upon  tlie  body,  so  it 
iiist  be  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  that  in  order  to  have  trae 
eauty,  true  goodness,  real  strength  of  mind,  of  morals,  and  of 
ody,  attention  must  be  paid  to  making  every  organ  and  function 
f  the  body  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

The  exterior  oi*  the  body  is  dep&iident  for  its  form  upon  the 
ze,  shape,  and  activity  of  the  inferior  oi'gans  mainly ;  hence,  it 
ill  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  have  a  beautiful  exterior, — in  order  to 

*  Lavater  on  PhyBtognomy,  edttion  1877,  London,  vol.  Iv,  p.  131  H  wg. 
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have  a  handsome  face  and  a  fine  bodily  oiganization, — due  tsss- 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs. 

Exercise  in  a  gymnasium  may  develop  the  muscles  to  a  degKt, 
but,  unless  proper  attention  is  given  to  diet  and  test,  to  ventilatkt. 
etc.,  real,  enduring  strength  will  not  result  The  jxweer  codh 
from  within.   . 


Pig.  889.— NORMAL  FEMALE  WAIST.  FlO.  SHi.  -  \  1 INOKMAL  FE.MA^J^  VJisT 

and  thin,  weak,  ugly  figures  and  faces  fire  quite  nuiiieroTis  is craj 

civilized  community. 

This  species  of  deformity  has  neT€i^^l>emi  attempted  by*ra3^ 
races;  indeed,  no  barbarous  race  has  cv-m-  ^^\liif)itril  n  vnript)  o( 
deformity  at  all  comparable  to  this  in  its  disastrous  effects  u[wn 
mind  and  morals.  The  compression  of  the  brain  by  the  Flat 
Head  Indians,  it  is  said,  does  not  at  all  injure  the  inteJJeft 
while  we  know  that  lacing  the  waist  not  only  injures  the  intellfH- 
but  it  also  produces  immorality,  disease,  and  ugUness.  Could  "f 
have  one  generation  of  mothei's  whose  waists  were  not  atall*ii^ 
formed,  I  am  convinced  we  should  have  a  generation  of  childn'n 
tliat  would  be  a  wonderful  im])rovement  upon  the  present  one,  al- 
though I  think  it  would  require  several  generations  of  uncorsettft' 
mothers  to  undo  the  dreadful  effects  of  their  predecessors. 


COMPRESSION  OF  THE  FEMALE  WAIST. 
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Moderate  lacing,  as  well  as  tight  lacing,  induces  the  following 
Jisorders:  Liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  uterine  disorders,  rush  of 
blood  to  tlie  head,  weakness  of  tlie  lungs,  shortness  of  breath,  and 


FIG.  811.— THE  VENUS  DE  MEDICI. 

Thb  tnuiBcendentty  beantlfal  Btatne  wu 
executed  by  Cleomenea,  who  lived  over  three 
hnndredvearBB-C.  It  won  view  at  the  Ufflzi 
niiI1cry,Floretife.  Copies  of  this  statue  are  to 
he  found  In  all  the  academies  of  art  thrpiiRhout 
fie  world,  where  it  is  made  the  basis  of  desiRn. 
The  fine  devcb>pment  of  the  wamt  enUghtens 
UK  ereatlv  as  to  the  normal  contour  and  muB- 
cnlar  development  of  the  female  form.  It  will 
be  ohwrved  that  the  measurement  of  the  waist 
la  nearly  aa  (Treat  U  that  of  the  Phoulders.  A 
few  ireneratHmB  of  mothers  with  such  bodily 
nntlines  would  usher  In  a  race  of  wonderful 
beiDKB,  far  surpaMing  any  known  to  history : 
for  the  ■  high  development  of  the  mm»i  and 
morals  depends  upon  the  normal  condition  of 
every  ornn  tad  fnucUou.  The  mind  and  body 


Fia.  m— EOERIA. 

Egerin,  one  of  the  goddesses  of  andent 
Borne,  discloses  a  Ixidily  development  which  l8 
a  marvel  of  Btrength  and  beauty.  It  would  be 
well  if  our  nio<lem  goddei^eeB  poi^eeeecd  auch  a 
development  of  the  naiet,  liody,  and  limbs. 
Under  a  correct  regimen  there  might  be  large 
num1>ers  of  women  thus  beautifully  developed. 
In  bcr  countenance,  attitude,  and  contours  the 
qualities  of  female  beauty,  strength,  and  loveli- 
news  are  oljserved.  An  analysis  and  comparison 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body  will  prove  a 
grand  lesson  in  the  onrrect  proportion  of  the 
female  form.  Cnmparlson  of  the  girth  of  the 
thorax  above  the  bust  with  that  of  the  walat 
line  just  below  the  lilp-joint  will  give  a  just  idea 
of  therelativesize  of  these  two  partA;  uiewftist 
Blze  will  prove  Co  be  the  larger. 
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otlicr  disorders.  It  makes  the  &ce  sallow,  ashen-colored,  pimply,  f 
and  |)aUid;  makes  the  end  of  the  nose  red  or  purple;  create: snttt . 
nostrils,  a  coiuave  nose,  and  shows  in  the  walk  and  voice,  whitli 
latter  it  eventually  reduces  to  a  thin,  piping,  shrill,  or  nasal  tone. 
A  constant  pressure  upon  the  interior  organs  causes  them  to  be- 
come more  and  more  constricted  in  their  action,  and,  as  there  t 
not  sufficient  room  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  body  at  the  waist  for  them 
to  act,  they  press  some  of  the  oi^ns  downward,  and  this  displace- 
ment of  organs  in  woman  gives  rise  to  congested  conditions,  which 
in  turn  lead  to  hysteria  and  other  immoral  states.  Obstracteii 
circulation  prevents  the  blood  from  being  properly  purified  in  the 
liver  and  oxygenated  in  the  lungs,  and  these  two  circumstani*^ 
combined  prevent  the  brain  irom  receiving  its  sliare  of  nutrimeul. 
and  brain  exhaustion,  feeble-mindedness,  and  loss  of  memory  fol- 
low. Not  only  does  the  subject  of  this  dire  practice  suffer  in  her 
own  i)erson  all  of  these  terrible  consequences,  but  she  transmit 
all  sorts  of  enfeebled  conditions  to  her  offspring,  and  all  these 
evils  ensue  from  "moderate  lacing." 


The  illustnitions  (Figs.  339  and  340)  of  the  normal  and 
abnormal  waist  of  tlie  female  figure  show  to.  what  extent  this 
deformity  has  gone,  while  the  beautiful  illustration  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici  shows  to  wliat  degree  of  beauty  and  strength  the  female 
figure  may  attain  under  right  conditions. 

Of  all  the  indications  of  beauty  in  the  female,  I  rank,  first,  a 
proportionate  waist ;  that  it  to  say,  a  waist  of  from  twenty-foiu-  to 
twenty-six  inches  for  average-sized  women  in  youth :  smaller  sizes 
for  slight,  tliin  women.  The  second  greatest  beauty  of  woman  is 
a  clear  and  fine  skin  and  a  brilliant  complexion ;  the  third,  a 
handsome  mouth;  the  fourth,  a  well-shaped  nose;  the  fifth) 
bright,  well-colored  eyes. 

If  a  woman  possess  a  large  waist,  and  does  not  compress  it 
artificially,  she  is  quite  likely  to  have  a  fine  complexion,  as  well  as 
a  form  normally  develoi>ed.  Many  other  beauties  of  face,  body, 
mind,  and  sentiment  are  sure  to  follow  the  development  of  the 
pliysical  powers,  for  the  normally-constructed  woman  will  evolve  a 
normal  condition  of  emotion,  sentiment,  and  intellect;  hence,  I 
recommend  all  women  who  wish  to  enhance  ail  their  cliarms  of 
minil,  body,  and  affection  to  avoid  compressing  the  waist  even 
mofhmteJi/.  A  woman  who  develops  her  physical  powers  up  to 
their  highest  degree,  evolves  a  magnetic  power  wliich  no  wasp- 
waisted  belle  can  acquire,  and  which  has  also  the  good  quahty  of 
permaneacy. 


SIGNS  OP  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN. 
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HEALTH  HIHTS. 

There's  a  skin  without  and  a  skin  within, 

A  covering  akin  and  a  lining  skin ; 

But  the  skin  within  is  the  skin  without. 

Doubled  inward  and  carried  completely  throughout. 

Tlic  palate,  the  nostrils,  the  windpipe  and  throat. 
Are  all  of  them  lined  with  this  inner  coat, 
Which  through  every  part  is  made  to  extend. 
Lungs,  liver,  and  bowels  from  end  to  end. 

The  outside  skin  is  a  marvelous  plan 
For  exuding  the  dregs  of  the  flesh  of  man; 
While  the  inner  extracts  from  the  food  and  the  air 
What  is  needed  tlie  waste  of  the  flesh  to  repair. 

Too  much  brandy,  whisky,  or  ^in 
Is  apt  to  disorder  the  skin  within; 
While,  if  dirty  and  dry,  the  skin  without 

Befuses  to  let'  the  sweat  come  out. 

Good  people  all,  have  a  care  of  your  skin. 
Both  that  without  and  that  within  ; 
To  the  flrst  give  plenty  of  water  and  soap. 
To  the  last.  Tittle  else  out  water,  we  hope. 

But  always  be  very  particular  where 
You  get  your  water,  your  food,  and  your  air; 
For  if  these  be  tainted  or  rendered  impure, 
It  will  have  its  effect  on  the  blood,  be  sure. 

The  food  which  will  ever  for  you  be  the  best 
Is  that  you  like  most,  and  can  soonest  digest 
All  unnpn  fruit  and  decaying  flesh 
Beware  of,  and  fish  that  is  not  very  fresh. 

But  of  all  things  the  most  I  would  have  you  beware 
Of  breathing  the  poison  of  once-breathed  air. 
When  in  bed,  whether  out  or  at  home  you  may  be. 
Always  open  the  windows  and  let  it  go  free. 

With  clothing  and  exercise  keep  yourselves  warm, 
And  change  your  cluthes  quickly  if  cauglit  in  a  storm. 
For  a  cold  eaught  by  chilling  the  outside  skin 
Flies  at  once  to  the  delicate  lining  within. 

All  ynu  who  thns  kindly  take  care  of  ^our  skin. 
And  attend  to  its  wants  without  and  within. 
Need  never  of  cholera  feel  any  fears. 
And  your  skin  may  last  you  a  hundred  years. 

Joseph  Power. 


THE  FACIAL  FEATURES  AS  RE7ELAT0RS  OF  STRENGTH  AND  BEATJTT. 

The  practical  value  of  scientific  physiognomy  is  nowhere 
nore  apparent  than  in  the  exposition  it  makes  of  Uie  construction 
tnd  conditions  of  the  internal  oi^nization  of  the  human  body. 
?y  the  face  alone  we' are  able  (if  we  read  it  scientifically)  to  dis- 
inguish  differences  in  the  form,  power,  and  ability  of  the  several 
'isceral  organs  and  systems.  Physicians  have  long  nndei'stood 
he  value  of  the  pulse  as  an  indicator  of  health  ^^^^^i^^So^'P^ 
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tongue,  also,  discloses  both  healthy  and  diseased  conditions  of  the 
various  oi^ns,  tissues,  and  systems,  hidden  from  the  sight  and 
touch  of  man ;  the  face,  too,  has  been  relied  upon  to  some  extent 
in  diagnosing  the  ctianges  and  conditions  incident  to  disease.  Ye! 
the  face,  as  an  exponent  of  the  form,  size,  and  natural  power  of 
the  different  organs  and  systems  of  functions  which  constitute  the 
organism  as  a  wliole,  has  never  been  understood  until  this  system 
presented  it  This  knowledge,  added  to  an  understanding  of  the 
facial  signs  of  health  and  disease,  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage, 
particularly  to  physicians  and  mothers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who 
are  desirous  of  understanding  and  conserving  their  mental  and 
physical  powers.  I  design,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a  few  of  the 
prominent  signs  by  which  diseased  and  healthful  organs  and 
conditions  can  be  ascertained. 

To  a  thoughtful  and  observant  person  the  face  will  seem 
naturally  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  entire  organism.  It  has 
evolved  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  various  organ  systems  have 
developed.  From  the  expressionless  feces  of  the  lower  animals, 
the  human  face  has  gradually  assumed  its  present  d^ree  of  per- 
fection of  form ;  as  the  evolution  of  the  race  contmues,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  will  he  additions  and  changes  of  the  physiognomr 
to  suit  the  altered  mental  and  physical  conditions  which  e^olutioIl 
will  entail.  There  has  been  a  constant  change  and  addition  of 
expressions  in  connection  with  the  evolution  of  the  physical  and 
mental  powers.  The  physiognomies  of  the  most  advanced  peoples 
are  much  vmre  expre/tsive  than  those  of  the  lowest  races;  the 
physical  powers  of  the  former  are  more  highly  spectalized  than 
those  of  the  latter ;  in  fact,  we  find  that  the  mental  powers  keep 
pace  with  physiological  development  all  along  the  line  of  pro- 
gressive growth. 

The  forehead,  chin,  and  defined  nose  are  the  latest  acquisi- 
tions to  human  physiognomy ;  none  of  the  lower  animals  possess 
either,  neither  have  they  the  same  degree  of  reason,  conscientious- 
ness, and  mechanical  ability  as  the  developed  man ;  and  the  signs 
for  these  Acuities  are  found  in  the  forehead,  chin,  and  nose. 

THE  NOSE. 

The  nose,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  is  an  indicator  of 
both  lungs  and  lieart ;  and,  as  man  depends  upon  his  breathing 
and  circulatory  power  for  his  ability  to  perform  almost  all  of  the 
useful  and  great  acts  of  life,  the  importance  of  the  high  develop- 
ment of  the  nose  in  regard  to  size  and  form  must  be  apparent  to 
the  reader ;  therefore,  any  peculiarity  in  this  feature  which  would 
indicate  a  deficiency  in  the  action  of  either  the  l^gs  on  the  heart 
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vould  necessarily  afford  the  clue  to  the  grade  of  mentality  of  the 
Kjasessor  of  such  peculiarity. 

When  we  wish  to  discover  the  natural  construction  of  the 
lings  and  heart  and  the  power  and  vigor  of  the  circulation,  as 
veil  as  the  ability  of  the  lungs  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  we  must 
ook  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  nostrils  and  nose.  If  the  nostrils 
»e  small,  the  hings  will  be  small  also ;  and  the  lieart,  not  receiving  , 
.  large  supply  of  well-oxygenated  blood,  will  not,  of  coxirse,  be  as 
lowerful  as  where  the  supply  is  greater.  The  natural  or  inherited 
[uality  of  the  individual  is  useful  in  estimating  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  internal  organs  and  the  power  of  their  functions ; 
his,  too,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  an  opinion  in 
egard  to  their  action.  The  texture,  color,  and  clearness  of  the 
kin  and  eyes,  as  remarked  elsewhere,  will  assist  in  arriving  at  the 
uality  of  the  physiology  of  the  individual. 

These  characteristics  of  tlie  natural  pliysiological  conditions 
ive  us  an  understanding  of  thie  mental  powers,  for  mind  is  only  a 
uestion  of  physiology.  Although  we  liave  been  taught  that  it  is 
Dmething  superior  to  the  body,  we  know  that  it  cannot  exist  apait 
:om  it,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  entity.  Now,  when  we 
bserve  a  ^terson  whose  nose  lies  flat,  or  nearly  so,  against  his  face, 
re  know  directly  that  his  mental  construction  is  of  a  very  low 
rdcr,  from  lack  of  the  physical  assistance  wluch  a  developed 
tate  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  stomach  renders.  A  low,  flat  nose 
eiiotes  a  low  grade  of  intellect — low,  because  there  is  not  the 
roper  api>aratus  for  assimilating  enough  of  the  constituents  of  the 
tmosphcix3  to  give  noble  aspirations  and  lofty  and  vigorous  thought. 
L  hollow  or  "  scooped  "  nose — that  is  to  say,  a  nose  which  is  very 
>w  at  the  centre  and  lies  nearly  level  with  the  plane  of  the  face — 
;  always  accompanied  by  a  weak  stomach,  or  a  tendency  to  such 
eakness.  Hollow,  retreating  eyes  and  depression  of  the  orbits 
r  surrounding  parts  disclose  a  deficiency  of  power  in  tlie  muscular 
yrstem.  If  the  bones  of  the  foreiiead  do  not  project  well  out  over 
le  eyes,  the  bony  system  is  comparatively  small ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
small  in  proportion  to  the  other  systems  in  the  body.  If  the 
g-ii  for  Weight  be  small,  the  individual  will  not  be  able  to  balance 
imself  so  well  in  walking,  climbing,  dancing,  etc.,  as  where  it  is 
»und  largely  develoi)cd.  But  as  my  design  in  this  chapter  is  to 
-eat  particuUrly  of  the  facial  signs  and  indications  of  health  and 
isease,  both  natural  and  acquired,  as  well  as  of  beauty  and 
Holiness,  I  shall  [miss  by  the  meanings  of  mental  significations  in 
le  countenance,  and  confine  myself  to  the  purely  physiological 
:  pathognomonic  aspect  of  the  physiognomy. 

If  the  nostrils  are  naiTOw  and  long,  the  Iun|[s  will  correspond 
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in  formation.  The  strength  of  the  lungs  will  depend  upon  their 
inherited  quality,  regardless  of  aize^  although  the  large  round  lungs 
are  usually  the  stronger.  The  strength  and  power  of  the  lungs 
may  be  known  by  a  healthful  color  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  by  a 
healthful  brightness  and  clearness  of  the  eyes. 

In  deciding  upon  possibilities  of  lung-power,  the  condition  of 
,  the  digestive  system  must  be  taken  into  account.  Where  assimila- 
tion is  easily  performed,  the  lungs  will  be  well  supplied  with  good 
blood ;  but  if  the  nostrils  are  narrow,  the  skin  pale  or  blue,  and 
the  cheeks  thin  or  hollow,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  the 
stomach  with  the  most  nourishing  food,  else  that  dread  scou^. 
consumption,  will  make  its  appearance.  Persons  with  weak  diges- 
tion set  little  value  on  food,  and  often  neglect  themselves  in  this 
respect,  and  in  this  way  the  lungs  become  impoverished  and  soon 
decay.  Such  persons  should  make  a  business  of  eating  and  ad- 
iivate  the  appetite  by  eating  all  that  the  taste  calls  for.  Appetite 
can  be  cultivated,  just  as  any  other  defective  function  or  faculty,  j 
Poor  feeders  do  not  have  so  strong  a  hold  upon  life,  nor  are  they  as 
capable  of  friendship,  as  those  who  nourish  the  body  well.  Con- 
sumption can  be  cured  in  its  first  stages  by  pure  air  and  a  dietary 
suited  to  the  individual.  Meilicine  cannot  cure  it.  It  may  some- 
times  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  cough,  but  medicine  cannot 
supply  good,  rich  blood  in  the  right  proportions.  Nothing  but  , 
good  food  made  into  blood,  and  this  blood  oxygenated  by  the  purest 
atmosphere,  can  replace  the  diseased  and  worn-out  tissues.  Medi- 
cine never  created  either  blood  or  tissue ;  food  and  air  alone  perform 
this  miracle. 

Narrow  or  pinched  nostrils  are  evidence  of  weak  lungs.  This 
formation  also  shows  a  sluggish  arterial  circulation.  Weakness 
of  the  lungs  gives  otlier  indications  of  their  inability  to  perform 
their  office  properly ;  a  pale,  bluish  cast  of  the  skin,  with  blue  or 
pale  lips  and  nails,  arching  of  the  nails  over  the  fingers,  sighing 
and  yawning  frequently,  shortened  respiration,  narrow  and  droop- 
ing shoulders,  and  a  flat  chest,  ore  all  symptoms  of  an  imperfect 
thoracic  system. 

The  thoracic  or  lung  system  is  dependent  upon  the  normal 
action  oi'  the  intestinal  system  to  provide  nutrition, — to  supply  the 
lungs  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  of  a  suitable  quality  to 
keep  them  in  normal  action.  If  the  bowels  fail  to  perform  their 
share  of  work, — fiiil  to  provide  suitable  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  blood, — the  lungs  become  impoverished  and  decay ;  and  the 
hectic  flush  denotes  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  intestinal  system, 
and  show  that  tlie  lungs  have  not  received  their  right  proportion 
of  good  blood  to  supply  their  necessities. 
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THE  CHIN,  CHEEKS,  AND  UPS. 

Physicians  in  all  ages  have  understood  many  signs  of  disease 
and  health  as  shown  by  the  various  expressions  and  changes  of 
the  human  face.  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  the  most  ancient  medical 
writers,  have  lefl  us  some  opinions  in  regard  to  signs  of  diseases 
which  they  had  observed.  Hippocrates  tells  us  that  it  is  a  bad 
symptom 

When  the  eyes  of  the  patient  shun  the  light,  when  they  begin  to 
squint,  when  one  appears  smaller  than  the  other,  wlien  the  white  begins  to 
redden,  the  arteries  to  grow  black,  to  swell,  or  to  disappear  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner ; 

And,  he  adds : — 

The  more  the  posture  of  the  patient  approaches  that  which  waa 
habitual  to  him  in  a  state  of  health,  the  less  the  danger. 

The  natural  predisposition  to  many  diseases  can  be  known  by 
the  peculiarities  of  facial  construction.  With  this  knowledge  once 
gained,  the  individual  will  be  able  to  ward  off  disease  by  using 
such  precautionary  measures  as  hygienic  law  dictates.  All  hoUoics 
in  the  countenance  denote  weakness.  If  these  hollows  are  natural, 
the  defect  is  constitutional ;  if  temporary,  then  they  are  acquired, 
and  may  be  easily  remedied.  A  small,  narrow,  i-etreating  chin,  or 
one  which  hollows  inward  near  the  under  lip,  discloses  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  the  kidneys.  Hollow  cheeks  in  the  lower  part 
show  weak  digestion,  or  poor  assimilative  capacity.  Hollow  places 
in  front  of  the  car-opening,  where  the  parotid  gland  is  situated, 
also  exhibit  less  of  assimilative  power  than  where  this  portion  of 
the  face  is  full.  I  have  observed  this  gland  so  emaciated  as  to 
form  deep  wrinkles  all  over  it.  This  appearance  shows  that  the 
salivary  glands  are  inactive  and  small ;  hence,  they  cannot  secrete 
and  supply  as  much  saliva  as  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  insaliva- 
tion  of  the  food  received.  A  thin,  pale,  and  dry  upper  lip  bears 
testimony  to  a  weakness  in  the  reproductive  system  ;  extreme  short- 
ness of  the  upper  lip  signifies  a  tendency  to  weakness  of  the  spine. 
Shortness  of  me  septum  of  the  nose,  so  that  it  is  level  with  the 
alse,  or  wings,  or  where  it  is  observed  to  be  shorter  than  the  sides, 
evinces  a  predisposition  to  bilious  disorders.  Disease  of  the  heart 
is  indicated  by  a  blue  skin,  fatty  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  red  and 
wliite  spots  on  the  face.  I  have  observed,  in  severe  cases  of  lieart 
disease,  the  lips  and  gums  nearly  black  and  the  skin  as  dark  as  if 
smeared  with  ink.  Another  sign  of  weak  lungs  is  shown  by  the 
hectic  flush  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  just  over  the  malar 
bones ;  this  fiush  is  an  indication  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
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intestinal  system,  and  is  observed  just  where  one  sign  for  the  intes- 
tinal system  is  situated. 

A  weak  or  defective  state  of  the  nutritive  system  prevents  a 
suitable  quantity  and  i)roper  quality  of  the  blood  from  being  mann- 
iactured  and  sent  to  the  lungs  and  brain ;  hence  it  is  that  thosp 
wliose  nutritive  system  is  feeble  are  not  only  feeble  breathers,  but 
they  arc  also  feeble  thinkers.  These  two  conditions  are  shown  not 
only  by  the  pallor  of  tire  cheeks,  or  at  other  times  by  a  flushed 
condition  of  them,  but  the  nostrils,  in  many  subjects,  are  nar- 
row ;  thus,  one  defect  induces  another,  and  are  all  r^^steied 
unmistakably  upon  the  face. 


The  complexion  and  color  of  the  skin,  eyes,  and  hair  have  a 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  and  physical  signification.  WItere 
the  organism  is  deficient  in  the  coloring  pigment  (as  I  have  ex- 
plained elsewhere)  a  weakness  of  the  glandular  system  is  usually 
indicated.  This  deficiency  is  shown  by  milk-white  or  very  light 
eyes,  weak  hair,  and  skin  of  a  pallid  hue.  Tliis  appearance  is 
ot'tcn  accompanied  by  imperfect  vision,  deafness,  tubercles,  a  scrof- 
ulous diathesis,  chlorosis,  white  swellings,  and  many  other  diseased 
conditions  of  ttie  glands  in  various  ])arts  of  the  body. 

Now,  if  tlie  sight  or  hearing  is  imperfect,  the  individual  cannot 
gain  correct  knowledge  of  material  objects,  nor  of  speech  and  ideas. 
Persons  with  defective  senses  fail  to  apprehend  the  perfect  and  en- 
tire import  of  what  occurs  about  them ;  hence,  they  are  liable  to 
take 'in  eiToneous  or  partial  understandings  of  things  as  they 
appear.  Tlioy  are,  also,  by  reason  of  such  defective  senses,  less 
able  to  perceive  and  avoid  dangers,  and,  by  reason  of  their  weak- 
ness, less  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease  and  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  immoral  temptations. 

•The  glandular  system  being  both  absorbent  and  secretory  in 
its  nature,  assisting  by  absorption  the  function  of  digestion,  would 
fail,  in  case  of  defective  action,  to  absorb  and  convey  the  materials 
essential  to  supply  the  coloring  pigment  which  the  foods  extract 
from  the  minerals  contained  in  the  earth  upon  which  they  aie 
grown.  The  glands  would  also  fail  in  the  chemical  action  neces- 
sary to  furnish  new  tissues  and  animal  heat  to  the  organism.  Un- 
less all  these  operations  are  perfect,  Friendship,  for  example,  cannot 
exist  in  its  highest  state.  If  the  secreting  glands — the  lymphatics — 
are  too  weak  to"  properly  perform  their  office,  and  fail  to  absorb  the 
impurities  of  the  system,  the  body  becomes  chained  with  waste 
matter,  and  a  condition  of  moral  impurity  will  be  the  result.  Om 
it  be  doubted,  by  any  observant  or  logical  person,  t^at  a  sound  and 
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puie  body  is  more  capable  of  morality  and  integrity  than  one 
which  is  weak,  diseased,  and  impure  I  There  must  be  equilibrium 
ia  the  several  functions  of  body  and  faculties  of  mind  in  order  to 
produce  harmonious  conditions  of  the  moral  and  mental  faculties. 
The  more  I  investigate  the  human  organism,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  moral  nature  is  dependent  for  its  purity  and  strength 
upon  physical  conditions,  and  not  upon  theories,  beliefs,  or  dogmas, 
although  cultivation  of  the  moral  sense  is  ncfcessary  for  the  progress 
and  preservation  of  the  race. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  moral  and  mental 
faculties  are  made  to  suffer  by  absence  of  coloring  matter.  Its 
deficiency  causes  people  to  be  suspicious.  Lacking  the  warmth 
essential  for  great  friendship,  they  are  ever  ready  to  suspect  their 
friends.  Ask  any  very  light-eyed  person  if  this  is  not  one  of  his 
characteristics.  A  candid  answer  will  prove  this  statement.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  much  coloring  pigment  induces  another  class  of 
diseases,  and  evidences  other  moral  and  mental  peculiarities  and 
defects.  Persons  with  very  dark  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  are  liable  to 
disorders  of  the  biliary  system,  to  fevers,  and  inflammations.  As 
with  great  depth  of  color  intense  heat  is  always  found,  so  we  must 
infer  that  the  passions  and  emotions  of  very  dark  races,  such  as 
love,  jealousy,  hatred,  revenge,  and  the  like,  are  more  violent,  in- 
tense, and  heated  than  those  of  the  white  races.  This  fact  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  Negro  and  Indian,  as  well  as  in  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Celtic  races  generally,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics  as  well.  Sufficient  color  is  a  necessity  and  a  preservative 
of  life  and  health.  It  also  gives  tone  and  strength  to  the  moral  and 
mental  faculties.  Too  litde  coloring  pigment,  as  I  have  shown, 
renders  the  individual  weak  morally,  mentally,  and  physically,  and 
induces  shortness  of  Ufe.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  should  be 
an  incentive  to  the  study  of  hygiene,  and  the  application  of  its  laws 
to  the  human  organism.  Diet  suited  to  each  individual,  proper 
exercise  and  clothing,  with  sunlight,  pure  air  and  water,  should 
be  considered  as  flrst  in  the  scale  of  human  necessities,  and  the 
effort  to  procure  them  the  first  and  highest  of  religious  duties. 

A  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  announces  a  weakness 
of  that  part  of  the  memory  which  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
events,  facts,  incidents,  and  biography.  Memory  has  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  faculties.  One  may  possess  an  uncommonly 
good  memory  for  names  and  not  for  dates,  or  a  memory  for  colors 
and  not  for  forms,  a  memory  for  tune  and  not  for  figures  or  time, 
or  a  memory  for  faces  and  not  for  names.  Many  forms  of  nervous 
diseases  weaken  the  general  memory.  Nervous  shocks  will  some- 
times impair  the  memory  for  names  of  things,  f<^.^^9^ig^;i^^t 
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for  adjectives  and  other  parts  of  speech,  thus  proving  that  memon 
has  almost  infinitesimal  suhdivisions. 

Memory  is  &lt  more  complex  and  minute  in  its  operations  than 
is  generally  understood.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Hooke  is  said, 
in  his  speculations^  to  have  estimated  "that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
containing  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  seveii 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ideas."  Each  of  tliese  ideas  has  its 
own  memory,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se.  I  think  this  estimate  under- 
rates rather  than  overrates  the  divisions  and  capacity  of  memory. 

The  prevalent  custom  of  the  almost  universal  use  of  tobacco 
and  alcoholic  drinks  is  not  only  demoralizing  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  large  increase  of  criminal 
and  defective  men  and  women  in  the  next.  Wherever  we  find  the 
renal  or  kidney  system  constitutionally  defective  we  shall  be  sure  to 
find  the  moral  nature  correspondingly  weak.  The  children  bom 
of  drunkards  liave  often  very  narrow,  retreating  chins, — ^the  first 
stage  toward  idiocy.  Many,  if  not  most,  idiots  show  similar  forma- 
tion, and  this  indicates  enfeebled  moral  perception  and  powef. 
The  reports  of  the  superintendents  for  several  Homes  for  Inebriates 
have  fallen  under  my  observation ;  on  comparing  them,  I  find  that 
they  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  them.  Dr. 
Haynes,  of  San  Francisco,  viz.,  that 

In  chronic  cases  of  alcoholiara  there  is  a  general  impairment  of  all  the 
so-cniled  vtoral  faculties,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  auimal 
instincts  and  nature. 

He  also  adds: — 

From  onr  own  observation,  as  a  general  rule,  there  seems  to  be  a 
chan(/e  In  the  very  morale  of  the  mind.  All  continuous  mental  effort 
sooTi  becomes  ditflcnlt  or  impossible;  not  only  are  the  perceptions  blunted, 
but  the  iutellectiiul  faculties  and  reasoning  powers  are  impaired.  This 
tendency,  whicli  plays  a  ver}-  important  part  in  the  production  of  premt- 
ture  mental  decay,  has  been  attributed  chiefly  to -three  causes,  viz.,  hjper- 
tropliy  of  the  left  ventricle,  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  degeneratioD 
of  the  coats  of  the  cerebi-al  arteries. 

Some  parts  of  the  memory  are  affected  and  weakened  by  long- 
continued  catarrh ;  other  divisions  by  nervous  shocks.  Thus  we 
see  the  importance  of  keeping  the  several  parts  of  the  body  in 
re^mir  if  we  would  be  mentally  qualified  to  use  our  highest  powers. 
The  general  memory,  as  I  have  shown,  may  be  strengthened,  im- 
paired, or  wholly  obhterated  by  certain  physical  conditions.  It  may 
be  strengthened  by  a  judicious  use  of  it  in  the  following  manner: 
First,  by  a  slow  and  deliberate  perusal  of  whatever  subject  one 
desires  to  retain  ;  afterward,  by  a  careful  review  each  night  of  the 
events  of  the  day,  .week,  or  month.    A  few  moments  devoted  to 
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this  exercise  will  produce  a  decided  increase  in  the  memorizing 
capacity.  It  may  also  be  strengthened  by  the  use  of  proper  foods 
and  the  non-use  of  stimulants  in  any  form.  Alcohol  and  malt 
liquors,  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  and  too  much  animal  food  all  tend  to 
stimulate  the  mind ;  but  all  exalted  and  stimulated  conditions  are 
sure  to  bring  reaction,  and  this  reaction  will  produce  exhaustion  of 
the  nerve-forces.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that  this  process  called 
Memory,  which,  above  and  beyond  all  others,  has  been  considered 
a  purely  mental  fVinction,  is  dependent  for  its  power  and  sustenance 
upon  dietetic  and  stomachic  conditions.  Another  proof  of  this 
dependence  is  given  us  in  the  fact  that  a  deficiency  of  color  in  the 
physiognomy — in  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes — ^is  evidence  of  a  weak 
memory.  Now,  if  the  stomach  were  supplied  with  suitable  ma- 
terials from  which  the  right  proportions  of  color  could  be  extracted, 
and  if  the  chemical  action  of  the  systems  of  the  body  which  assist 
the  process  of  digestion  and  nutrition  were  normal,  and  if  the  body 
received  sufficient  sunhght,  the  memory  would  be  strengthened, 
and  this  "  mental "  process  woiUd  be  correspondingly  improved. 
The  habitual  use  of  tobacco  assists  not  only  in  changing  tlie  color 
of  the  complexion,  but  sometimes  almost  entirely  obliterates  the 
memory  of  colors,  as  well  as  other  departments  of  Memory ;  and 
this  defect  is  intensified  where  this  habit  is  hereditary, — where 
grandfather,  father,  and  son  have  been  habituated  to  the  constant 
use  of  this  terrible  poison.  Not  only  is  the  color-sense  defective 
and  sometimes  obliterated,  but  other  physical  functions  and  mental 
faculties  lose  their  normal  power  and  vigor.  The  functions  of 
secretion  and  absorption  are  obstiiicted  by  the  presence  of  nicotine 
(an  active  principle  in  tobacco) ;  hence,  the  tissues  are  neither 
purified  of  their  waste  particles  nor  are  they  properly  rebuilt,  in 
consequence  of  the  lymphatics  failing  to  perform  their  office. 
These  glands  are  afiected  in  such  manner  by  the  active  poison  of 
tobacco  that  normal  action  is  impossible.  The  proof  of  this  position 
will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  shown  that  the  color-sense,  or 
memory  of  colors,  is  very  defective  in  men, — far  more  so  than  in 
women.  This  arises  principally  from  the  fact  that  men  are  gen- 
erally consumers  of  tobacco,  while  women  seldom  make  use  of  it. 
The  percentage  of  color-blindness  in  men,  as  compared  with  tlie 
same  defect  in  women,  is  astonishing,  and  almost  surpasses  belief. 
Had  we  not  the  statistics  of  eminent  and  reputable  physicians  and 
scientists  on  this  point  it  would  be  incredible. 

Now,  upon  the  integrity  of  tlie  memory  of  color  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  daily  depend,  as,  for  example^  in  com- 
prehending colored  signals  and  lights  on  steam-ships  and  railroad 
trains ;  and,  as  these  positions  are  filled  exclusively  by  men,  it  is 
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apparent  that  the  safety  of  the  traveling  community  is  jeopaidixd  , 
by  the  use  of  a  narcotic  which  destroys  this  most  important  depart-  | 
ment  of  Memory.  The  facial  signs  of  this  defect  are  shown  in 
the  livid  faces  and  the  colorless,  lustreless,  and  yellow  hue  of  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  under  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  tobacco. 
It  imijedes  respiration,  and  thus  decrease  lung  and  arterial  circula- 
tion; it  weakens  the  digestion ;  it  impairs  the  reasoning  faculties; 
it  unmaiis  the  individual,  producing  a  weakness  of  the  moral  smse 
the  same  as  alcohol,  and  gives  rise  to  timidity  and  irresolution  in 
principles  and  practice ;  and  all  these  defecdvc  conditions,  when 
transmitted  to  posterity,  are  intensified  and  increased  many  d^rees. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  marcli  of  civilization,  inas- 
much as  society  countenances  the  ^perpetuation  of  t!ie  race  by  those 
who  are  degraded  and  vitiated  by  the  use  of  narcotics.  If  drunk- 
ards and  tobacco-consumers  were  prevented  from  transmitting  their 
defective  organisms  the  advance  of  civilization  would  be  most 
rapid.  An  enlightened  self-interest  on  the  part  of  governments 
would  seek  to  prevent  such  abnormal  beings  from  inflicting  their 
perverted  conditions  upon  the  unborn,  for  I  claim  that  they  have 
rights  which  justice  should  accord;  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  j 
remarked,  men  stupefied  and  besotted  are  not  masters  of  ihem- 
selves,  and  should  "be  coerced  into  regarding  the  rights  of  others 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  until  such  time  as  they  become  I 
reasoning  beings. 

USE  OF  STIBfULANTS. 

The  facial  signs  of  the  diseased  conditions  induced  by  the  use 
of  stimulants  are  almost  too  well  known  to  need  notice  here,  but, 
as  they  are  strong  and  convincing  proof  that  all  bodily  or  fimc- 
tional  conditions  are  registered  in  the  face,  I  will  state  some  of 
them.  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  verifjing  these  signs, 
for  they  are  to  be  seen  in  e\  cry  gmde  and  phase  of  society.  Blood- 
shot eyes,  the  white  of  tlie  eyes  turned  yellow;  ftill,  puffed,  and 
swollen  cheeks,  particularly  of  the  lower  part,  near  the  mouth ; 
puffied  appeamnce  under  the  eyes;  sunken  eyes;  infiamed  con- 
dition of  tlie  entire  countenance,  but  particularly  of  the  cheeks, 
where  the  signs  for  digestion  and  the  intestinal  system  are  located, 
thus  disclosing  the  inflamed  and  abnormal  condition  of  the  digests 
ive  apparatus ;  swollen  and  purplish-colored  nose,  exhibiting  the 
perversion  and  blunting  of  all  those  fine  qualities,  the  signs  for 
which  are  located  at  the  end  of  the  nose.  Human  Nature,  Ideality, 
Sublimity,  Hope,  Analysis,  Constructiveness,  are  all  vitiated  and 
sometimes  wholly  obliterated,  as  we  see  by  the  conduct  of  the 
drunkard,  from  long-continued  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.   In  the  ' 
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fkce  of  these  facts,  can  any  one  doubt  the  reUability  of  physiog- 
nomy as  a  recorder  of  bodily  conditions]  The  signs  here  described 
show  abo  diseased  liver,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  nerves,  and  brain, 
and  entire  digestive  apparatus. 


The  eye  shows  many  pathological  changes.  If  blood-shot, 
as  is  often  seen  in  those  who  are  habitual  drunkards,  it  denotes 
cerebral  and  hitestinal  congestion.  Where  the  whites  of  the  eyes 
are  very  yellow,  long-continued  biliary  disturbance  is  indicated. 
Puffed  appearance  under  the  eyes  tells  of  diseased  kidneys.  A 
mixed  and  mottled  eye,  where  spots  and  specks  of  yellow,  brown, 
black,  and  green  are  foimd  intermingled,  invariably  denotes  scrofu- 
lous tendencies,  generally  pertaining  to  the  reproductive  system  or 
the  kidneys ;  usually,  both  systems  are  aflected  where  this  appear- 
ance is  observed.  Where  a  large  portion  of  the  white  of  the  eye 
is  very  perceptible  under  the  retina,  while  the  eye  is  in  its  natural 
position  and  not  cast  upward,  gluttony  or  inordinate  lust  is  indi- 
cated. A  sunken  appearance  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  announces  a 
deficient  muscular  system,  as  does  also  a  very  small  eye. 


The  facial  sign  of  healthy  and  diseased  conditions  of  every 
feature  of  the  physiognomy  has  been  treated  of  in  this  chapter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead.  This  part 
of  the  face  requires  no  particular  investigation  as  to  health  and 
disease.  The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  has  no  movable  or  soft 
parts,  and  it  is  in  those  parts  where  expressions  can  be  observed 
that  diseased  conditions  are  most  apparent.  The  natural  forma- 
tion of  the  forehead,  however,  denotes  tendencies  to  healthfid 
thought  or  to  sluijgish  and  stupid  action,  not  only  of  the  brain, 
but  of  the  functions  of  the  viscera.  A  forehead  the  upper  part  ol' 
Avhich  shows  a  not  too  abrupt  line  of  inclination  from  tlie  eyebrows 
backward  discloses  a  common-sense,  mechanical,  and  rather  quick- 
motioned  person.  This  formation  accompanies  the  osseous  and  mus- 
cular systems  and  an  active  liver,  hence  its  practical  and  mechan- 
ical ability.  This  combination  of  systems  indicates  quick,  active 
persons,  both  in  their  mental  and  pliysical  powers,  and  this  quick- 
ness results  from  an  active  arterial  circulation  and  strong  lungs. 
In  this  way  we  get  the  clue  to  the  construction  of  the  internal 
viscera  simply  by  the  outline  of  the  forehead.  Comparative  anat- 
omy is  infallible  in  deciding  character  by  form  alone,  and  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  all  the  indications  in  regard  to  cliaracter, 
we  must  rely  upon  comparisons  made  and  proved. 
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A  forehead  the  upper  part  of  which  is  very  full,  and  whicii 
projects  forward  and  outward  from  the  eyebrows,  is  evidence  of  & 
dreamer,  a  theorist,  a  slow,  impractical  person, — one  who  must  be 
helped  by  others  or  do  with  little  of  this  world's  goods.  Tlus 
formation  of  the  skull  belongs,  of  course,  to  a  body  which  corre- 
sponds in  its  build  to  the  brain  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  secretions  will 
all  be  slow  in  forming,  the  lungs  relatively  small,  the  arterial  circu- 
lation consequently  not  vigorous,  and  every  movement  of  the  body 
will  necessarily  be  slow  and  deliberate. 

All  these  differences,  and  many  others,  can  be  predicated  byob- 
serving  just  this  portion  of  the  face  alone,  even  if  the  entire  body  and 
the  rest  of  the  face  were  shrouded  from  view.  When  physiology 
and  anatomy  are  taught  thoroughly  in  our  schools  and  coll^^es,  the 
amount  of  useful  knowledge  they  will  render  to  the  public  will  not 
be  equaled  by  any  other  department  of  science.  These  studies, 
added  to  scientific  physiognomy,  practically  appUed,  would,  in  two 
generations,  go  farther  toward  regenerating  the  world  than  any 
system  of  ethics  of  which  I  have  knowledge.  I  hope  that  those 
mothers  into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall  will  commence  to 
teach  their  children  the  meanings  of  the  forms,  colors,  and  features 
of  those  about  them  and  those  with  whom  they  associate ;  the 
localizing  part  of  the  science  and  the  forms,  colors,  etc.,  can  be 
taught  to  cliildren  as  easily  as  geography.  The  localizing  of  signs 
in  the  face  is  somewhat  similar  to  descriptive  geography  and  fer 
more  interesting.  The  philosophical  or  theoretical  part  is  for 
more  mature  minds. 

If  time  permits  I  shaU  endeavor  to  write  a  primary  work  for 
school-children.  I  have  been  encouraged  in  this  project  by  the 
solicitations  of  many  eminent  educators.  In  the  meantime  parents 
and  teachei-s  can  draw  the  attention  of  children  to  the  subject  by 
asking  them  what  they  think  is  the  meaning  of  certain  forms  of 
the  nose,  for  example ;  and  so  on,  of  other  features ;  and  then 
proceed  to  explain  the  meaning  of  natural  fonnations,  such  as  the 
arch  representing  superior  power  and  strength  wherever  found; 
the  beak  of  the  birds  of  prey, — the  vulture,  -the  condor,  etc.,— 
representing  rapacity,  love,  and  power  for  overcoming,  desire  to  ac- 
quire the  resources  of  others,  etc.  Then  take  up  the  meanings  of 
other  formations  of  the  nose — the  scooped  or  flat  nose,  representing 
weakness ;  then  proceed  to  the  indications  and  meanings  of  other 
features  and  colors.  The  majority  of  children  can  be  thus  taught 
by  special  effort  on  the  part  of  parents.  My  own  children  have 
learned  a  great  deal  of  physiognomy  from  hearing  me  discuss  the 
science,  without  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  teach  them,  and,  when 
quite  young,  could  select  suitable  associates  and  companions  by 
tliis  knowledge.  ^  i 
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If  physiognomy  were  taught  as  a  part  of  our  educational 
curriculum,  our  children  would  be  able,  when  they  became  of 
marriageable  age,  to  select  suitable  companions  for  marriage,  both 
as  regards  physical  powers  and  mental  and  moral  characteristics, 
and  thus  be  spared  me  great  unhappiness  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
many — I  might  say  of  most — maiTied  couples.  This  is  the  result,, 
mauily,  of  being  unsuitably  mated ;  this  unsuitableness,  in  most 
instances,  is  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  disposition  and  of  the 
mental  and  moral  character  of  each  other. 

The  interests  of  morality,  true  religion,  and  true  civilization 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  practical  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  the  reproduction  of  the  race.    Persons  suitably  mated — 
that  is  to  say,  harmoniously  united  in  regard  to  the  right  combina- 
tions of  forms  and  traits — would  insure  greater  perfection  in  their 
children  than  if  the  whole  matter  of  reproduction  were  left  to 
chance  and  ignorance  or  inharmonious  conditions.    I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  nobler  ambition  in  a  woman  than  the  desire  to  be  the 
mother  of  superior  or  perfected  offspring,  but  the  mother  alone 
cannot  achieve  this  result ;  the  &ther,  as  well  as  the  mother,  must 
make  himself  amenable  to  righteous  law — to  hygienic  law — if  this 
result  would  be  attained.    I  beheve  this  ambition  will  be  woman*s 
some  time  in  the  future,  and,  by  bearing  less  children  and  better 
ones,  true  progress  will  ensue.    By  this  method  humanity  and 
civilization  will  advance — the  real,  genuine  civilization ;  not  this 
wretched,  barbarous,  unjust,  immoi*al  condition  of  society,  which 
is  with  such  supreme  satisfaction  denominated  "  civilization,"  but 
a  higher,  more  just,  moral,  and  truly  religious  grade  of  develop- 
ment will  evolve  in  the  order  which  the  law  of  evolution  or  pro- 
gressive growth  dictates.    This  law  can  be  assisted  in  its  operation 
by  the  co-opemtion  of  man, — by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  and 
moral  sense ;  or,  it  can  be  retarded  by  the  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious.   The  law  of  evolution  can  be  traced  by  any  observant  pei> 
son  who  will  take  time  to  consider  the  growth  of  organized  beings, 
and  the  progress  of  tribes,  races,  nations,  and  peoples,  as  recorded 
in  animated  nature  and  historical  record. 

My  idea  of  civilization  would  be  shown  in  that  condition  ot 
humanity  which  seeks  to  make  the  laws  of  God  the  great  aim  of 
life.    By  this  I  mean  that  the  laws  of  Nature  should  be  practically 
applied  in  every  department  of  life, — to  the  domestic  and  social  re- 
lations, to  maniage,  to  hygienic  Uving,  and  the  reproduction  of 
tlie  race,  and  in  all  ways  that  natural  law  can  be  applied  to  elevate 
the  human  family.    The  term  "  civilization,"  applied  to  the  semi- 
t>arbarous  condition  from  which  we  are  slowly,  yet  surely,  emerg- 
ing, seems  like  a  grim  satire,  and  would  be  ludicrous  did  it  not 
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reveal  an  age  ot*  8iii)crstition,  ignorance,  immorality,  injustice^  and 
irreligion,  from  wliieh  a  knowledge  and  application  of  the  laws  of 
science  can  alone  free  us. 

Bcautiftil  faces  are  those  that  wear — 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  filir— 
Whole-souled  honesty  printed  there. 

Bpautifut  eyes  are  those  that  show, 

Like  crystal  panes  where  heart-fires  glow. 

Beautiful  thoughts  that  hurn  hclow. 

Beautiful  lips  arc  those  whose  wonls 
Leap  from  the  earth  like  anngs  of  birds. 
Yet  whose  utterance  pmdencc  girds. 

BcautiAil  hands  arc  those  that  do 

Work  that  is  earnest,  and  brave,  and  true. 

Moment  by  moment  the  long  day  through. 

ReautiAil  feet  are  tlioRp  that  go 
On  kindly  ministries  to  and  iro— 
Down  lowliest  ways,  if  God  wills  it  so. 

Beautiful  shoulders  are  those  that  bear 
CVast'Ii'89  burdens  of  liotiiely  care 
Witli  patient  grace  and  daily  prayer. 

Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless — 

ftilent  rivers  of  happiness. 

Whose  hidden  fountains  few  may  guess. 

Unkhowh. 


BILATERAL  STMVETRY  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  variations  in  the  symmetr}'  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  huniau  face,  as  well  as  in  the  two  sides  of  all  the  features, 
so  constant  a  factor  in  physiognomy  as  to  call  for  special  mention 
in  this  connection.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  exists  one  hunni: 
rountrnnnrc  whicJi  exhibits  perfect  bilateral  symmetry.  I  havp 
never  seen  one  that  did,  although  t  have  observed  a  few  that  ven 
nearly  a]>i>roxi mated  to  that  condition. 

Neither  is  it  usual  for  both  sides  of  the  nose,  the  nostrik 
the  mouth,  the  eyes,  the  eyebrows,  the  chin,  the  cheeks.  th# 
lips,  the  forehead,  the  head,  or  the  ears  to  be  alike  in  form  m 
both  sides. 

I  find  that  the  mouth  has  usually  less  variableness  in  the  tvr 
sides  than  the  nostrils,  while  it  is  most  rare  to  find  the  two  eyes  of  i 
given  person  of  the  same  form  or  size;  the  most  decided  variation- 
seem  to  occur  in  the  eurs.  These  features  a])pear  in  the  majoriti 
of  eases  to  be  so  unlike  as  to  warrant  one  in  placing  implicit  helirf 
in  tlie  statement  of  many  anthropologists,  viz.,  "  that  the  right  >i-ir 
resembles  the  father  or  his  race,  and  the  left  side  the  mother  r. 
her  relativ  es  or  ancestors." 
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I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  examination  of  ears,  and 
have  observed  very  closely  those  of  singers  and  orators  most 
especially,  as  well  as  those  devoid  of  these  powers.  The  ears  of 
!Patti  are  very  nearly  alike  in  size  and  form ;  so  also  are  those  of 
Gerster,  but,  as  a  rule,  close  observation  will  show  great  disaimi' 
larity^  not  only  in  the  size  and  outline,  but  also  in  the  various 
|>arts  in  the  pinna,  the  helix,  the  antihelix,  the  concha,  the  lobe, 
the  tragus,  and  antitragus.  This  dissimilarity  of  the  ears  is  uni- 
versal, and  can  be  verified  by  the  examination  of  the  ears  on  any 
human  head.  Wliether  these  dissimilarities  extend  to  the  ears  of 
auimals  1  do  not  know,  not  having  taken  time  for  this  investigation. 

The  influences  that  mold  the  two  sides  differently  in  shape  are 
various ;  the  first  arises  from  heredity  or  the  transmission  of  the 
ancestral  male  and  female  principles  of  form ;  another  difference 
proceeds  from  the  diverse  manner  of  using  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  body  and  limbs.  Facial  irregularities  are  often  caused  by 
masticating  with  one  jaw  more  than  with  the  other,  by  habitual 
squinting  of  one  eye,  by  raising  one  brow  the  most,  by  peculiar 
movements  of  the  mouth  and  lips  in  conversation,  whereby  one  side 
of  the  mouth  becomes  permanently  different  from  tlie  other;  this 
is  a  habit  often  practiced  by  those  with  very  flexible  muscles. 

The  variations  in  the  congenital  form  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
head  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  bilateml  dissimilarity. 
A  "visit  to  a  manufacturing  Imtter's  estabUshment  will  well  I'epay 
the  physiognomical  investigator,  for  in  the  shapes  of  the  patterns 
of  the  hats  of  his  customers  there  will  be  foimd  a  most  singular 
proof  of  the  absence  of  bilateml  symmetry  of  the  shtdl.  A  certain 
degree  of  this  diversity  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  greater  use  of  one 
side  of  the  body  than  of  the  other,  for,  as  I  have  shown  that  all 
functions  and  faculties  are  represented  in  the  brain,  it  follows 
logically  that  the  excessive  use  of  one  side  of  the  body  would 
result  in  variations  of  the  side  of  the  brain  which  corresponded 
with  the  side  of  the  body  thus  used. 

Investigation  of  the  relation  of  body  to  brain  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  nei-vmis  mechanism  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  repre- 
sented in  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  left  side  of  the 
body  is  represented  in  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  I  have  not 
pursued  the  investigation  of  bilateral  symmetry  with  the  view  of 
tracing  all  the  ramification  of  form  witli  function  in  this  direction, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  a  most  fruitful  field  of  physiognomic  and 
physiologic  knowledge  could  be  derived  from  this  source. 

The  careful  student  of  physiognomy  sliould  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  bilateral  dissimilarities  of  the  facial  features,  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  cause  in  each  individual  case. 
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THE  THOROUGH-BRED. 

The  conventional  marks  of  a  thorough-bred  person  are  not 
at  all  those  which  Nature  records  as  such.  Although  to  be  gentle 
is  one  indication  of  the  naturally  thorough-bred  individual  as  well 
as  of  he  who  is  conventionally  such,  yet  there  are  certain  phys- 
iological and  anatonrit^  pecuUaiities  of  structure  and  of  the  phys- 
iognomy which  the  student  must  comprehend  in  order  to  know 
who  is  and  who  is  not  congenitally  thoroughly  bred  or  naturally 
noble. 

Society  considers  as  well-bred  the  person  who  understands 
and  practices  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  appertaining  to  its  func- 
tions; who  says  certain  things  at  certain  times  in  a  certain  manner; 
who  observes  the  decrees  of  fashion,  and  generally  comports  him- 
self in  a  formal  manner,  in  consonance  with  a  written  and  an  un- 
written code  of  what  is  termed  "good  society."  This  species  of 
the  thorough-bred  does  not  require  much  intellect,  morality, 
physical  dex  elopment  or  i)erfection  for  its  manifestation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seeks  to  eliminate  all  originality  and  to  reduce  its 
votaries  to  a  "sheepish"  condition  who  are  willing  to  follow  a 
self-appointed  "leader."  The  qualifications  of  said  leader,  be  it 
understood,  are  simply  plenty  of  coin  and  "cheek neither  mind, 
morals,  manliness  or  beauty  are  required  for  this  position. 

Tlie  sort  of  being  that  Nature  stamps  as  thorough-bied  must 
possess  many  high  traits  and  a  large  degree  of  physical  perfection. 
The  face  read  scientifically  will  reveal  these  conditions. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  INDICATIONS  OF  A  THOROUH-BRED  FEBSON  ? 

A  congenitally  thorough-bred  person  will  exhibit  a  fine,  clear 
skin ;  fine  hair,  of  either  a  light  brown,  a  dark  brown,  a  black,  a 
red,  or  an  auburn  hue.  He  should  have  a  bright,  clear  eye. 
Tliese  factors  indicate  fine  quaUty.  There  should, .  in  this  class 
of  persons,  be  an  equilibrated  development  of  the  five  superior 
systems,  viz.,  the  vegetative,  the  thoracic,  the  muscular,  the  osseous, 
and  the  brain  and  nerve  systems.  This  condition  of  equilibrium 
produces  harmony  and  a  well-proportioned  body,  and  this  again 
shows  in  the  face.  A  thorough-bred  individual  may  be  short  or 
tall,  yet  not  excessively  fat  nor  excessively  lean.  The  facial  signs 
of  thorough-breeding  are,  as  before  stated,  a  fine,  dear  skin ;  good 
complexion;  briglit  eyes,  neither  verj'  lai^e  nor  excessively  small; 
fine  hair,  re<:ular  tepth,  a  well-proportioned  nose,  and  large  nostrils; 
well-curved  jaws ;  full,  red,  and  moist  lips;  a  proportionate  chin  and 
rounded  cheeks;  well-rounded  ears;  a  smoother  rich  and  full 
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Toice.  A  thorough-bred  person  may  belong  to  the  artistic,  me- 
chanical, or  scientific  classes,  either  appreciatively  or  executively; 
lie  must  exhibit  both  gentleness  and  spirit,  as  occasion  reqtiires ;  he 
must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice;  he  must  make  the  com- 
fort of  his  associates  his  concern,  and  do  what  is  right  in  order  to 
enhance  their  happiness. 

The  facial  indications  of  those  who  are  not  thorough-bred, 
speaking  physiologically,  are  as  follow :  A  coarse,  thick  skin ;  a 
"muddy"  complexion,  or  one  permanently  blotched,  pimpled,  or 
discolored;  duU  eyes,  very  small  or  very  large  and  bulging; 
coarse  hair,  or  that  which  is  very  Bght  or  colorless, — that  is  to  say, 
of  no  decided  hue.  I  regard  very  light  colored,  palhd  people  as 
morbid  varieties;  also  those  with  irregular  teeth,  a  very  small  or 
ill-shapen  nose,  smaU  nostrils,  perpendicular  jaws,  exposed  gums, 
open  mouth,  receding  chin,  or  one  that  projects  greatly  forward, 
ending  in  a  point;  thin,  pallid,  dry  lips ;  hollow  cheeks,  flat  upper 
cheeks,  ugly  or  ill-shapen  ears;  a  voice  weak,  thin,  hoarse,  shrill 
or  nasal;  a  long,  cylindrical  neck;  a  high,  narrow  forehead. 

The  undue  development  of  certain  organs  and  systems  of  the 
body  induces  abnormal  conditions,  as,  for  example,  an  excessive 
disposition  of  fatty  tissue.  When  the  appetite  is.  voracious,  or  the 
nutritive  system  uncommonly  active,  too  much  of  the  carbonaceous 
elements  of  the  food  are  eliminated,  or,  as  it  often  occurs,  too  much 
carbonaceous  food,  such  as  white  bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  is  consumed 
for  the  needs  of  the  body ;  tlie  consequence  is  an  excess  of  fat, 
which,  in  many  subjects,  impedes  respiration,  prevents  activity, 
and  gives  a  generally  uncomfortable  feeling.  For  this  condition  a 
spare  diet  is  often  prescribed,  but  as  this  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship, 
and  as  few  who  attempt  it  succeed  in  continuing  it  long  enough  to 
produce  satisfactory  results,  it  is  pronounced  a  ikilui-e. 

For  this  class  of  people  there  is  a  very  agreeable  and  sure 
method  of  reducing  the  bulk  without  reducing  strength  and  with- 
jut  compelling  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  appetite. 

HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  SIZE  WITHOUT  LOSING  STRENGTH. 

A  diet  which  will  attain  this  result  is  easily  obtained,  and  of 
t  the  subject  can  use  a  quantity  sufficient  to  allay  the  craving 
or  food. 

This  diet  consists  of  absolutely  raw  foods,  nothing  cooked 
jeing  allowed.  This  diet,  of  course,  must  consist  mainly  of  fruits, 
luts,  grains,  milk,  and,  when  flesh-meat  is  desired,  a  Hamburg 
>eefsteak  may  be  partaken  of;  this  steak  is  raw  beef  chopped  fine 
.nd  seasoned  with  onion,  salt,  pepper,  or  other  condiments;  to 
his  may  be  added  raw  oysters  and  clams.    Every  Idi^  ot  frmt 
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except  apples  is  allowed ;  also  melons,  salads,  and  vegetables.  A 
small  quantity  of  freshly-cracked  grain,  about  a  tablespooniul  at  a 
meal,  is  very  strengthening  and  very  delicious  after  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  it. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  diet  reduces  size  without 
decreasing  the  strength  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  iise  of  water 
and  fire,  as  in  cooking,  eliminates  the  vitality  of  the  food  to  a  great 
degree;  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  cooked  food  is  desired.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  a  farmer  wishes  to  fetten  his  ponltiy 
guickly  he  coolcs  their  food,  and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  consume 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  fat-making  carbonaceous  elements. 

This  regimen  pursued  for  one  year  will  produce  astonishing 
results.  It  is  a  most  delicious  diet,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Choice  of  Vocations, 
the  combinatioks  of  faculties  for  trades  and  professions. 

"Know  thyself  I  This  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  said  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  past,  and  the  sentence  was  written  in  golden  letters  on  the  temple  of  the  gods. 
To  know  himself.  Linoseus  declared  to  be  the  essential  indisputable  distinction  of 
man  above  all  other  creatures.  I  know,  indeed,  in  study  notbing  more  worthy  of 
tree  and  thoughtful  man  than  the  study  of  himself.  For  !f  we  look  for  the  purpose 
of  our  existence  we  cannot  find  it  outside  ouraelres ;  we  are  here  for  our  own 
sake." — Kaml  Eksbt  Baeb. 

"We  generally  think  according  to  our  formation." — ^Wirklehanit. 

WHEN  a  mechanician  desires  an  instrument  for  a 
certain  pmpose,  he  experiments  with  the  materials 
at  hand  and  puts  in  operation  the  principles  of 
physics  which  he  has  learned,  and  thus  the  required 
machine  is  produced.  The  mechanism  which  would 
move  a  house  is  qiute  unsuited  to  run  a  train  of  cars.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  sewing-machine  suitable  for  hemming  a  piece  of 
muslin  would  not  weave  a  web,  and  no  intelligent  mechanic  would 
attempt  the  use  of  these  several  machines  for  other  than  their  own 
purposes. 

Since  mechanical  principles  were  first  understood  they  have 
been  applied  to  perfect  instruments  for  the  various  uses  which  man 
requires.  In  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  many  other  details  of  life, 
man  exhibits  his  obser>'ation,  judgment,  and  reason,  but  here  it 
would  seem  that  his  powers  came  to  a  stand-still.  Wherc  there 
arises  a  necessity  for  selecting  a  human  machine  for  a  stated  pur- 
pose or  position,  man  has  no  guide  whicli  enables  him  to  judge 
by  the  form  or  looks  of  an  individual  whether  he  combine  the 
faculties  and  cajmcities  which  are  needed  for  any  particular  sort  of 
work.  If  it  be  merely  a  matter  of  digging  the  soil  or  of  bearing 
heavy  burdens,  any  man  is  competent  who  has  the  normal  use  of 
his  limbs  and  the  requisite  muscular  development ;  be}  ond  this 
men  cannot  judge,  by  their  looks  alone,  of  the  fitness  of  others  for 
any  given  position. 

It  is  true  that  some  persons  |)ossess  large  intuitional  powers, 
and  can  tell  by  the  countenance  whether  one  be  honest  or  capable. 
Others  depend  upon  their  innate  sense  of  feehng,  or  *'  instinct in 
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other  words,  they  are  affected  by  the  t^ttractlon  or  repulsion  pro- 
duced by  the  magnetism  oi'  those  near  them.  This  class  of  persons 
are  generally  correct  in  their  estimate  of  character;  that  is,  in 
general ;  but  this  st^nse  does  not  include  exact  details  of  the  char- 
acter, it  semes  only  the  general  tone,  or  whether  it  be  harmonious 
or  imcongcnial  to  them.  This  class  feel^  but  do  not  see.  They 
say,  with  the  poet : — 

"  I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell. 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell." 

This  is  tlie  sense  which  young  children  and  the  higher  animals 
use  in  their  intercourse  with  those  about  them.  In  dogs  and  horses 
this  "  instinct,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  wonderfully  accurate,  but  of  course 
only  extends  to  the  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  individuals. 

As  we  emerge  from  diildhood  many  cares  and  a  variety  of 
studies  are  put  upon  us,  and  reason  and  perception  strengthen ; 
hence  they  crowd  out  and  take  the  place  of  this  natural  instinct, 
and  then  it  is  that  we  begin  to  depend  more  upon  later  acquisitions 
for  protection  and  for  our  knowledge  of  character,  and  we  use  our 
experience  in  a  larger  degree  when  dealing  with  our  fellows.  In 
this  manner  natural  intuition  becomes  weakened  by  disuse ;  and  if 
no  really  scientific  hnmoleilge  of  character  replaces  the  natura]  and 
instinctive  comprehension  of  human  nature,  the  masses  of  man- 
kind grope  through  life  victims  to  very  confused  and  unintelligent 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  looks  and  characters  of  their  fellows ;  and  as 
they  have  no  positive  laws  to  guide  them,  they  endeavor  to  put  into 
use  venerable  saws  and  sayings. — the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
superstition, — whit^h  have  descended  from  ages  of  ignoranoe  and 
superstition,  from  agns  of  moral  and  mental  darkness,  which  we 
have  inherited  along  with  many  other  ideas  equally  venerable  and 
equally  erroneous. 

Now,  dogs  retain  and  increase  their  natural  and  instinctive 
comprehension  of  character,  because  their  powers  are  not  weakened 
by  studies  which  draw  away  their  attention  from  their  particular 
line  of  observation  and  feeling,  and  extended  exj>erience  and  close 
and  intimate  companionship  with  man  intensifies  their  knowledge 
of  man's  character,  disposition,  and  intentions,  as  every  person  can 
testify  who  has  owned  and  associated  with  an  intelligent  animal. 

It  often  occurs  that  illiterate  people  comprehend  human  nature 
better  than  those  more  learned,  for  the  reason  that  they  rely  entirely 
upon  their  observation  and  experience  of  people,  and,  their  minds 
not  being  crammed  with  book-learning,  they  pay  more  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  words,  manner,  and  actions  of  their  fellows. 
Of  course  only  the  naturally  bright,  keen,  and  curious  arrive  at 
exact  and  conclusive  results  in  their  study  of  human  nature.  I 
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have  been  often  surprised  at  the  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  displayed  by  some  unlettered  persons,  as  well  as  by  some 
yoimg  children. 

A  knowledge  of  scientific  phydogmmy  is  the  only  means  in 
the  world  which  will  enable  one  to  gauge  one*8  capacities  and 
qualifications  at  sight,  and  estimate  one's  fitness  for  the  several 
departments  of  labor.  It  is  the  only  science  which  will  aid  men 
and  women  to  wisely  select  partners  in  marriage  or  partners  in 
business.  This  science  well  understood  will  do  this,  and  this  fact 
shows  that  it  should  be  included  in  the  education  of  every  indi- 
vidual. It  is  of  far  more  practical  value  tlian  any  other  science, 
or  a  score  of  merely  ornamental  studies  which  consume  much 
valuable  time  without  producing  the  valuable  and  important  results 
which  proceed  from  a  study  of  physiognomy. 

In  order  to  ascertain  to  which  particular  department  of  labor, 
whether  of  art,  science,  politics,  mechanism,  or  Uterature,  one  is 
best  adapted,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  systems 
of  functions  and  the  combinations  of  faculties  required  for  each  of 
these  several  spheres  of  action. 

If  one  possess  a  combination  of  faculties  so  decided  in  their 
direction  as  to  show  in  early  life  as  a  talent  for  any  given  pursuit, 
that  one  should  by  all  means  be  pursued.  Cengenital  taste  and 
inclination  is  Nature's  method  of  indicating  the  titocss  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  given  department  of  study  or  labor,  and  natural  taste 
should  be  cultivated  and  developed,  and  in  this  work  Nature  always 
assists.  But  it  frequently  occurs  that  many  do  not  possess  traits 
which  exactly  and  strongly  indicate  the  direction  or  branch  of 
labor  to  whicli  one  is  best  adapted. 

Agam,  many  pei*sons  possess  a  combination  of  faculties  suited 
to  more  than  one  line  of  iwlmtry.  There  arises  then  in  the  mind 
of  the  subject,  and  of  his  parents,  an  uncertainty  as  to  which 
department  of  activity  he  slmll  be  assigned.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  professional  physiognomist, 
unless  some  friend  has  become  qualified,  through  the  study  of  this 
system  of  physiognomy,  to  assist  the  doubting  mind.  Most  persons 
after  studying  this  system  should  be  able  to  give  valuable  infor- 
mation on  this  science — if  such  individual  possess  good  judgment 
and  observation. 

A  volume  might  be  written  upon  every  feature  and  yet  much 
remain  untold. 

Each  face  which  we  meet  discloses  a  combination  of  faculties 
different  from  every  other  face,  hence  it  is  that  we  must  study  each 
face,  each  feature,  and  each  faculty  in  the  light  of  its  own  form 
and  distinct  meaning;  but  we  must  also  paj  atte^igiL^  ^ 
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influence  upcn  and  relation  to  all  the  other  iaculties  in  comlMna- 
tion. 

Given  two  feces  alike  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  npper  lip,  the  possessor  of  the  longer  one  (aa 
it  denotes  Self-esteem)  will  be  self-reliant,  dignified,  and  inde- 
pendent. The  owner  of  the  shorter  one  will  be  wanting  in  self- 
confidence,  or  sometimes  undignified  and  subject  to  sudden  out- 
bursts of  temper, — soon  vexed  and  as  soon  over  it,  then  profuse 
in  apologies.  The  difference  in  this  one  feature  alone  will  make 
these  two  otherwise  similar  faces  express  an  entirely  different 
character. 

Again,  given  two  very  similar  faces  (if  such  filing  were  po^ 
sihle)  the  one  with  large  Conscientiousness,  the  other  lacking  some- 
what this  faculty,  the  former  would  exhibit  in  every  act  of  life  the 
presence  of  Conscientiousness.  The  work  of  the  former  would  be 
more  thoroughly  done  ;  a  true  value  would  be  set  upon  friendship, 
a  just  estimate  upon  the  resources  and  advantages  of  life;  in 
fact,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  all  things  would  be  exhibited, 
and  a  consequent  practice  of  justice  and  manifestation  of  gratitude 
for  favors  received. 

The  latter,  while  desirous  of  enjoying  all  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  would  show  no  true  appreciation  of  tlieir  vahie^  and  hence 
would  make  friends  without  comprehending  their  merit,  and  by 
abusing  the  piivilege  of  friendship  lose  them.  Such  charactere 
cannot  value  or  estimate  properly  the  worth  of  knowledge,  property, 
honor,  love,  or  friendship,  nor  rate  an)  thing  at  its  true  worth, 
because  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice,  of  Conscientiousness, 
are  wanting. 

THE  METHOD  TO  PURSUE  IN  READING  CHARACTER. 

In  coramencmg  to  read  a  character  we  must  firat  decide  upon 
the  quality,  tlien  the  size  and  form  of  the  features  must  be  con- 
sidered. Qualiti/,  size,  and  form  ai-e  the  principles  to  be  first 
considered,  next  comes  the  subject  of  health  as  showing  power, 
tlien  proportion  and  color.  The  largest  features  dominate  and 
control  the  smaller,  for  large  features  express  strong  faculties. 
One  error  the  student  must  guard  against  is  in  computing  power 
by  the  size  regardless  of  the  qitality.  If  the  subject  under  investi- 
gation possess  fine  quality  and  large  features,  then  we  can  predicate 
a  commanding  intellect,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whose  portrait  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  The  following 
from  Addison  aptly  describes  this  class : — 

Men  of  tlie  greatoBt  abilities  are  most  fired  with  ambition,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  least  actuated  bv4t.  . 
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We  might  paraphrase  this  quotation  thus : — 

Men  of  the  greatest  features  are  most  fired  with  ambition, 

and,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  features  disclose  the 

least  of  it. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  to  endow  offspring  with  a  large  nose 
and  other  features  to  correspond  is  to  provide  them  with  abilities 
which  in  their  results  benefit  the  world. 

After  a  due  consideration  of  the  dominant  factors  of  character, 
viz.,  quality,  size,  form,  proportion,  color,  and  health,  an  analysis 
of  the  several  features  of  the  face  and  of  the  other  various  signs 
of  character,  sucli  as  the  voice,  the  walk,  the  gesture,  the  position 
of  the  shoulders  and  feet,  the  color,  size,  and  form  of  the  hands, 
fingers,  and  finger-nails,  shoiUd  be  entered  upon. 

With  these  directions  any  observant  person  who  has  read  the 
preceding  chapters  should  be  able  to  give  a  fair  delineation  of  char- 
acter from  the  living  subject.  An  attempt  to  do  so  from  photo- 
graphs is  risky,  inasmuch  as  they  rarely  present  sufficiently  sharp 
outlines,  or,  in  some  instances,  the  main  points  of  character  are 
worked  out  by  "  retouching"  the  negative,  the  lines  are  very  faintly 
shown,  and  the  wrinkles  so  decisive  of  character  are  usually  com- 
pletely worked  out;  hence  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  a 
photograph  unless  it  be  so  taken  as  to  give  sharp  outlines  and  a 
truthful  delineation  of  all  the  minor  signs  of  character. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  delineation  of  character  I  have  pre- 
pared the  following  list  of  the  combinations  of  traits  essential  in 
several  trades  and  professions : — 

THE  COMBINATION  OF  STSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  SUITABLE  FOR  A 
HOTEL  OR  BOARDING-HOUSE  KEEPER. 

The  muscular  and  brain  systems  should  be  supreme,  and  the 
vegetative  largely  represented.  The  social  qualities  should  be 
domuiant,  hence  Friendship,  Benevolence,  Approbativeness,  Ali- 
mentiveuess.  Hospitality,  Love  of  Young,  and  Mirthfiilness  should 
all  be  strongly  defined. 

The  mental  powers  essential  are  Executiveness,  Force,  Hope, 
Acquisitiveness,  Memory  of  Events,  Form,  Size,  Language,  Order, 
Time,  and  Calculation. 

A  man  or  woman  intendhig  to  pursue  either  of  these  two 
branches  of  industi-y  should  possess  a  high  sense  of  hospitality  and 
its  duties.  The  care  of  the  sick,  of  children,  and  of  helpless  women 
often  fall  upon  them,  and  all  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  humanity 
cJemand  consideration  from  those  under  whose  roof  circumstances 
have  placed  them  ;  hence  a  kindly,  sympathetic  nature  is  one  of  the 
strong  tactors  in  the  character  of  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper. 
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Yet  benevolence  should  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  override  caution, 
else  frauds  and  impostors  will  prevent  success. 

Individuals  with  the  bony  and  muscular  systems  regnant  and 
the  brain  and  vegetative  systems  well  defined  also  make  good 
hotel-keepers,  if  the  quality  be  good.  Yet  the  first  described  are 
the  best  adapted  by  nature  to  this  pui^iiit. 

THE    COMBINATION    OF    SYSTEMS    AND    FACULTIES    REQUIRED    FOR  A 

MECHANIC. 

This  class  should  exhibit  a  square,  bony  form,  with  a  good 
admixture  of  the  muscular  and  brain  systems,  and  sufficient  of  the 
vegetative  powers  to  give  vitality.  They  should  cultivate  Economy, 
Love  of  Home,  Mirthfulness,  and  Sanativeness.  They  should 
possess  Force,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Locality,  Order,  Time,  Ob- 
servation, Calculation,  Constructiven^s,  Imitation,  and  Acqusi- 
tiveness. 

The  artistic  mechanic  or  aHisan  requires  almost  the  same 
combination,  with  the  addition  of  relatively  more  muscle^  and  a 
finer  quality  of  muscle,  with  larger  Ideahty,  in  order  to  impart 
taste,  beauty,  and  finish  to  his  work  ;  and,  if  engaged  in  the  sale 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  his  works,  large  Acquisition  would 
be  needed. 

Artistic  mechanism  includes  those  pursuits  which  are  partly 
mechanical  and  partly  artistic,  such  as  jewelry,  dentistry,  telegraphy, 
photography,  etc. 

THE   COMBINATION   OF   SYSTEMS   AND   FACULTIES  REQUIRED   FOR  A 

PRINTER. 

Those  who  possess  tlic  bone  and  brain  systems  in  excess,  also 
those  who  exhibit  the  muscular  and  brain  systems  dominant,  can 
make  good  printers  if  of  fine  or  avei-age  quality.  Of  course  a 
due  admixture  of  the  vegetative  system  is  essential  in  order  to  give 
health  and  vitality. 

Printers  should  have  large  Form,  Size,  Order,  Locality,  Con- 
structiveness.  Calculation,  Observation,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
Ideality  to  give  neatness  and  beauty  to  the  ornamental  branches; 
also  large  Perseverance  or  Will  to  hold  steadily  to  their  work  until 
completed. 

The  colors  best  adapted  to  this  art  are  the  darker,  as,  for 
example,  black  hair  and  eyes,  or  dark-blue  eyes  and  brown  hair, 
and  a  well-colored  complexion.  Printer  should  practice  g)'mnasti(S 
and  get  as  much  frcsh  air  as  possible  in  order  to  develop  health 
and  stivngth,  inasmuch  as  their  business  is  confining  and  often 
pursued  in  ill-ventilated  and  unsuitable  rooms.     ^  i 
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THE    SYSTEMS   AND  FACULTIES    ESSENTIAL    TO    A    DRESSMAKER  OR 
DESIGNER  OF  WOMEN's  FASHIONS. 

The  woman  wlio  would  become  an  expert  dressmaker  or  de- 
signer of  &6hions  should  have  the  muscular  and  brain  systems  in 
excess,  or  the  bony  and  muscular  systems  dominant,  with  a  good 
share  of  the  brain  and  vegetative  powers.  If  with  either  of  these 
combinations  a  fine  and  liigh  quality  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  is  present,  talent  of  the  "  Worth "  stamp  will  be 
exhibited. 

The  dress  of  woman  ranks  with  the  fine  arts;  hence,  a  good 
dress-fitter  and  designer  of  fashions  is  an  artist.  She  therefore 
requires  both  the  mechanical  principles  of  mathematical  measure- 
ment and  ability  for  artistic  draping  and  coloring;  this  combines 
the  mechanic  and  artist. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  avocation  one  must  have  large 
Form,  Size,  Color,  Ideality,  Constructiveness,  Calculation,  Imitation, 
and  good  health. 

The  modiste  who  employs  assistants  must  possess  Executive- 
ness.  Self-will,  Self-esteem,  Approbativeuess,  Human  Nature,  Time, 
Order,  and  Memory  of  Events. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  REQUIRED  BY  A  COOK. 

A  good,  natural  cook  is  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race.  I 
rank  cooking  among  the  highest  and  finest  arts  and  noblest 
sciences,  for  in  its  highest  aspects  it  is  both  an  art  and  a  science. 
Every  woman  and  man  should  understand  something  about 
cookery. 

Good  cooking  is  the  foundation  of  health,  wealth,  morality, 
and  domestic  hapinness  and  comfort.  An  art  and  science  of  such 
importance  should  command  the  respect  of  all. 

Food  well  pre]>ared  will  sometimes  overcome  a  tendency  to 
drink  intoxicating  liquors,  for  an  ill-prepared  meal,  or  one  into 
which  too  much  salt,  pepper,  or  spice  has  entered,  creates  an 
abnormal  thirst,  and  then  it  is  the  poor  %'ictim  flies  to  the  dram- 
shop with  the  view  of  getting  the  comfort  which  his  food  has 
denied  liim.  Bad  cooking  sets  up  an  iriitation  in  the  digestive 
organs,  and  its  poor,  ignorant  victims  fly  to  stimulants  to  enable 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  indigestible  mass. 

A  cook  should  have  a  large  degree  of  the  vegetative,  thoracic, 
and  muscular  systems,  with  sufficient  of  the  brain  system  to  enable 
them  to  plan,  armnge,  and  execute  large  orders  for  banquets  and 
great  occasions.  A  fine  guaUft/  of  the  organism  gives  delicacy  of 
taste  and  scents.    Yet  many  upparently  coarse-grained  negroes 
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are  good  cooks.  It  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  such 
cooks  are  fine-grained  in  their  onler;  then«  too,  size  counts  for  a  | 
good  deal  in  the  domestic  signs  of  character,  and  n^roes  have 
large  hps  (organs  of  taste) ;  but  among  the  Caucasian  races  size 
and  quahty  are  the  factors  which  reveal  the  good  cook.  I  have 
kuowu  among  the  latter  many  deUcate-looking  women  who  were 
excellent  cooks,  but  in  these  the  lips  were  full,  red,  and  moist,  the 
nose  and  nostrils  relatively  large,  and  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
of  a  higli  quality. 

A  cook  should  have  large  Alimentiveness,  Bibativeness, 
Economy,  Fneumativeness,  Color,  Sanativeness,  HospitaUty,  Hirth- 
fulness,  Force,  Order,  Time,  Calculation,  Approbativeness ;  and,  if 
he  or  she  combine  catering  with  cooking,  Executiveness,  Imi- 
tation, Ideality,  Self-will,  Conscience,  Locality,  and  Self«steem  are 
required. 

A  cook  needs  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  preparation  of 
food;  hence,  if  housekeepers  expect  good  cooking  they  should 
not  put  too  many  burdens  upon  the  cook.  Again,  good  cooks 
require  good  materials  in  order  to  produce  appetizing  dishes.  It 
is  true  that  au  excellent  cook  will  make  plain  food  taste  better 
tlian  can  a  poor  cook ;  but  nice  dishes  require  the  best  materials. 

When  we  Kepublican  Americans  are  willing  to  place  cooking 
upon  the  same  elevated  plane  with  other  fine  arts  and  sciences, 
and  accord  to  its  possessors  the  same  honors  that  we  pay  to  pro- 
fessors of  other  arts,  we  shall  find  many  first-class  men  and  women 
enter  its  ranks.  i 

Not  until  this  important  class  of  artists  receive  in  pay,  recog- 
nition, and  appreciation  their  just  dues,  shaU  we  have  plenty  of 
real  good  hygienic  and  scientific  artists  in  our  kitchens. 

Cooking  should  be  taught  in  all  our  public  schools,  to  boys 
as  well  as  to  girls,  for  tliis  talent  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
either  sex,  and  can  be  developed  to  a  high  degree  in  mose  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes  whom  Nature  has  endowed  with  gustatory 
talents. 

THE  COMBINATION  OF  SYSTEMS  AND  FACTULTIES  REQUIRED  FOR  A  FARMER. 

Farmers  should  have  a  good  combination  of  the  bony,  muscu- 
lar, and  brain  systems,  with  sufficient  of  the  vegetative  to  nourish 
the  rest. 

They  should  possess  Economy;  Love  of  Young,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  care  and  rearing  of  children  and  animals;  good  Aliment- 
iveness, Hospitality,  Piieumativciiess,  Sanativeness,  Force,  Hope, 
Acquisitiveness;  also  fair  Constructiveness,  Self-will,  Form,  Size, 
Locality,  Time,  Order,  Calculation,  and  B^ison. 
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THE  GOHBINATIOK  OF  SYSTEMS   AND  FACULTIES   REQUIRED  FOR  AN 

ENGINEER. 

Engineers  require  either  the  bony,  muscular,  and  brain  systems 
regnant,  or  the  muscular  and  brain  systems  dominant,  with  a  good 
degree  of  the  thoracic  and  vegetative  powers  to  give  vitality.  They 
should  possess  Conscience,  Alimentiveness,  Pneumativeness,  Color, 
Sanativeness,  Force,  Resistance,  average  Caution,  Constructiveness, 
Executiveness,  Self-will,  Form,  Size,  Calculation,  Weight,  Locality, 
Time,  Order,  and  Constructiveness,  with  sufficient  Causality  and 
Comparison  to  imderstand  mechanical  principles  and  tlieir  applica- 
tion. Many  steam-ship  engineers  are  sliort,  broad,  stocky,  and  very 
cool  and  resolute.  This  muscular  and  brain  build  is  an  excellent 
one  for  this  position. 

THE  SYSTEM  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  MERCHANTS. 

Men  of  various  combinations  and  forms  may  succeed  as 
merchants  if  possessed  of  the  faculties  and  powers  suited  to  the 
particular  branch  of  commerce  undertaken. 

A  merchant  may  have  the  muscular  and  brain  systems 
dominant,  or  the  bone,  bi-ain,  and  muscular  powers  supreme, 
with  a  good  degree  of  the  thoracic  to  give  vigor  and  enter- 
prise ;  also,  with  sufficient  of  the  vegetative  to  strengthen  all  the 
powers. 

For  large  commercial  enterprises  a  fine  quality  and  large  size 
of  the  brain  is  necessary,  together  with  such  assistance  from  tlie 
thoracic,  digestive,  and  muscular  systems  as  will  sustain  gimt  and 
prolonged  mental  efforts.  Large  size  of  the  features  and  relative 
width  of  tiie  face  are  usually  found  associated  in  the  physiognomies 
of  great  merchants,  who  must  possess  large  Alimentiveness,  Con- 
scientiousness, Friendship,  Economy,  Pneumativeness,  Self-esteem, 
Force,  Hope,  Sublimity,  Human  Nature,  Ideality,  Acquisition^ 
Caution,  Constructiveness,  Executiveness,  Self-will,  Size,  Form, 
Observation,  Memory  of  Events,  Locality,  Time,  Order,  Calculation, 
and  large  reasoning  powers. 

In  giving  the  following  delineations  of  clwracter  I  am  obliged 
to  be  guided  by  the  engraving.  I  have  obtained  the  best  to  be 
bad  of  each  subject.  The  description  might  be  different  in  some 
respects  could  I  read  from  the  original. 

The  face  of  Daniel  Appleton  (Fig.  343),  the  founder  of  the 
^reat  publishing-house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  best  class  of  meix;hants.  Fig.  344  is  the  portrait 
of  Jolin  Wanamaker,  eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia  and 
ex-Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 
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Tin-  sjiri  Mljilof  Tn;a  pf^s^rss  llic  miiNCuIiii"  :is  tin-  ilonitiunit ijr 
one  ut'  tilt;  :iU|K  iioi  svpilt  msi.    This  eiiablett  liim  to  chauge 
sldft  wttli  cure  and  lacitity,  tor  steailfastaesa  ia  tkot  a  tmit  bj; 
live  ftpecutatQV  -nt  rf nK  ;  he  rrc]ijin-s  H  Wen.  [leiietvatiug  mivid.aiii 
astrougcoiniUL  iviiil  iu^^t  im  i.    Hciice,  vU  cnkwItf  tjuill  meuarBW 
adapted  to  tliis  dejiaitmeut  of  cqmnicrce,  add  it  %viU  be  hmi  ufo^  • 
eunuutioii  tkaX  UiU  peculiar  fonniUjon  lia»  siiocoeded  in  Bpc»> 
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II  I  M  I'Ttl'-i-.,    Il)>i1  S. 

l^hLii.<k<-.   •ii'-i<lvil,  Tj       .uv.i  !>i.li  i.  \»i£tn  MMLiorjr  or  Inwrt*.  lUMMUind 

lbnim»M^^yi^jnri^HU  All(«i<t>li«r,  lUm  nhyHmimaiy  Ol *  lll|Ctl  wlwiulT  ■MUBM 

lative  sdirmes.    Mniiy  of  thiK  dnss  air  nharacbctuw*!!  by 
hair,  wbioli  is  Vft  mtMllin-  jiiilit';itifni  of  the  rirniiloiil-mni 
comniercial  indivitinnl.     TIk?  !t}>i?t:ulrttni  tlot-s  not  rcq[uirc 
Conscientiousiioss  or  Kir«in<?sft,  but  does  tieqd  Alimenti^ 
Mirtltrulness,  A]n>i<ih!itiv(  tk's«  ;  a  fair  &lmrc  of  Friciicblnp 
Amafivenpas;  siimli  .SL-ll-i'stLvm  itrid  Modesty;  laTge  Foicfi 
"^(v  II  tlvnios  ;  a  good  sliare  of  Iln|K>;  ft  Vety 
Aijifuubility.  liumaii  Nature,  And  A^mtUilivfnr^-s :    i  > hcIl)^ ' 
Gwdeticivenesfi,  to  tMiitblu  him  totwlievi-  m  a.iJ  i-iLnauU-  wmMn 
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schemes  and  plans,  and  enable  him  to  show  others  tlie  "  millions 
that  are  in  it,"  and  that  are  to  be  had  by  just  investing  a  "  paltry 
few  hundred  dollars."  The  speculator  requires  considerable 
Executiveness,  Self-will,  Observation,  Memory  of  Events,  Calcula- 
tion, Language,  and  Reason ;  altogether,  a  combination  which 
produces  an  agreeable,  pliant,  versatile,  sociable,  quick-witted  dis- 
position. Tile  portrait  of  P.  T.  Bavnum  illustrates  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  speculative  commercialists  of  this  age. 


FlO.  W4.-J0HJf  WANAMAKER.    (MERCHANT  AND  BtATKSIIAH,) 

The  Quality  of  tliia  eubjoct  is  of  a  high  grade,— tlie  bi  ain  high  above  the  ears 
and  propurtionately  broad,  the  nose  long  and  biond,  the  wimle  cxpri-ssion  kfndly, 
sympathetic,  and  genial.  The  bruin  system  doniinatcti ;  the  bony  system  stands 
second,  the  thoracic  ttairil,  while  the  muocular  and  vegetative  are  abdnt  eqniilly 
develiipi-d.  In  the  chin  the  sigii^  Tor  Firnine-'<H  and  ConMrieni-i'  are  well  develinied, 
while  Love  of  Homo.  Patriotism,  Mirtli,  Approbation,  Hoptpitality,  Friendship,  Love 
oF  Ynnng,  and  AuiutiveneHs  are  wi-11  rf  preHt>ntt'd.  Pneuniativeness  ie  large  and  (.'olor 
exralleni.  The  signs  in  the  nose  are  nearly  all  well  defined  ;  observe  Snhliniity, 
Ideality,  Human  Nature,  Construction,  Acqnisition.  Veneration.  Exec iitiven ess 
R«nson,  and  Helf-will,  The  forms  of  the  eye  and  eyebrow  are  noticeable  :  the  form 
of  the  eye  shows  Agreeability,  while  the  innrr  terniuins  nf  the  brow  deiioteK  large 
Oliservation  and  smull  ('redencivene!ut ;  while  rreMclenre  is  only  averaee.  language 
is  fluent  and  Calculation  very  pronounci^d.  Form,  Size,  Mental  Onler,  Time,  and 
Memory  of  Events  are  exeiilieut.  Intuition  is  supreme.  The  ear,  like  that  of  all 
great  cumin eroialists,  is  large.  The  hair  shows  order  aiul  neatness  without  boldness. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  is  a  reforiher.  to  some  extent,  In  busineMS  mctliods. 


The  cliin  and  the  wrinkles  upon  it,  and  the  hair  of  this  portrait, 
are  corroborative  signs  of  this  versatile  pursuit. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  FOR  A  PAINTER. 

Among  painters  who  have  excelled  we  find  a  variety  of  com- 
binations and  diverse  forms.  Yet  most  of  them  possessed — and  it 
is  requisite  to  high  art  that  they  should  exhibit — the  muscular  and 
brain  or  brain  and  muscular  systems  supreme  in  the  order  named, 
— both  of  high  quality,    A  large  endowment  of  the  thoracic 
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system  is  indispensable,  together  with  sufficient  of  the  bony  system 
to  afford  the  meclianical  elements  of  the  art. 

The  faculties  inquired  for  a  great  artist  are  many,  and  roust 
be  well  developed ;  for  a  grand  artist  must  be  a  grand  man,— a 
rounded  man, — and  able  to  fill  high  positions  outside  of  the  realm 
of  pahiting.  Such  a  one  was  Michael  Augelo,  whose  portrait  is 
here  displayed.  He  was  great  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect 
and  displayed  much  literary  and  i>octic  skill.  Among  his  greatest 
works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chajiel,  "The  Last  Judgment" 
and  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome. 


T]ie  rubject  of  tbia  nketch  is  an  lIliDttnttlon  ot  the  moAt  socceMful  commfrcial 
Bpecu1«tor  of  th«  ue.  His  |ibyi>i<>f;iioniy  sliows  the  brain  and  muscular  s>-titpin8  in 
tliA  Mcendaiit,  while  the  Itniiy  nysteni  I'aiiki*  third,  and  the  thoracic  and  Tesetative 
follow  in  alHiut  equal  dejciei-s  of  ilevelopuient.  The  hair  is  curly,  ebowlne  versa- 
tility and  Imitative  abilily  ;  the  ear,  very  lavf^  and  very  cuninieicial.  The  cbin  dt>M 
not  diM'li>f«  nevpre  Flnuncf-B,  yet  itx  width  tndiratfB  a  eertaiii  dceree  of  (Tonscien- 
tlouitnens,  which  Is  niarrcil  by  the  oblique  wrinklwt  and  Imperfectiy-cnrved  dimple. 
thuH  RhowfTiK  that  he  In  not  one  of  the  "ri^id  righteous.'  The  signs  for  Lotc  of 
Home  and  Fntriotism  are  I'vidcnt,  while  A iiproliaiivenese.  Benevolence.  Hirth,  Lan- 
|uaf;e,  AlimentiveneHs,  Iloniiltality,  Kriend!>hi|),  Iy>ve  of  Young,  and  Kanativenesw 
are  all  large.  Force  and  HeNisinnce  slmw  the  will  and  couraec  wbii'b  have  enabled 
bini  to  carry  forward  his  great  ent0i|iri!<es.  Kelf  eoteeni  and  Miidesty  are  well  devel- 
oue4).  In  tlie  no»'e.  which  is  bnuiil  and  relatively  short,  we  see  that  the  signs  ff>r 
rneumiitivenesH  {nuoiher  deep  breuther],  Hnldlmlty,  Ideality,  Haiuan  Nature,  C'un- 
sti'uction,  Acquisition.  Veneration,  Kxei  utivenewi,  and  Helf-will  are  all  pronounced. 
The  signs  for  Kimn,  Kize,  Weight.  LtH  ality.  Uliservation,  and  Calculation  aze  mani- 
fest, wTiile  Memory  of  Events  and  Practical  Reason  are  excellent. 


The  painter  must  possess  largely  the  following  faculties: 
Love  of  Home,  of  Young,  and  of  Country ;  large  Alimentiveness, 
Amativeness,  Friendship,  Mirth,  Approbation,  Pneumativeness. 
Color,  Sanativeness ;  a  good  degree  of  Force;  large  Hope,  Mental 
Imitation,  Human  Nature,  Sublimity,  Ideality,  Acquisitiveness, 
Constructiveness ;  average  Executiveness  and  Veneration  ;  strong 
Self-will;  a  fair  degree  of  Credenciveness  and  Prescience;  large 
Form,  Size,  Observation,  Locality,  Weight,  Time,  Order,  Calcukr 
tion.  Intuition,  and  Keason. 


Fio.  S46.— PHINEA8  T.  BARNUM.  (SPicuLATon.) 
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There  are  large  numbers  of  so-called  artists  who  are  mere 
copyists.  This  class  hare  not  tlie  originality  and  fertility  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  art ;  neitlier  have  they  their  boldness  of  exe- 
cution, their  wonderful  color-sense,  and  their  grand  conceptions. 
Art-copyists  do  not  possess  as  high  a  qaality  of  organization  nor 
exhibit  as  grand  features  as  do  the  original  artists. 

The  physiognomies  of  the  following  great  modem  painters 


FlQ.  346.— MICHAEL  ANGEIX).    (Painter.  Sculptor,  Writer,  Architbot.) 

To  attempt  the  deline&tlon  oT  so  tiublinie  a  countenance  fills  the  pliyBiognomist 
vith  both  awe  and  wonder.  A  view  of  the  Itvinfi;  countenance  of  this  eubjci-t  must 
have  been  elovating  and  Inapirlni^  as  suf^fcestiiig  the  pottibililtei  of  the  race.  I'be 
Quality  Is  ot  the  highest,  showing  Its  supreinacy  in  every  feature  and  outline,  as  well 
as  by  toe  skin.  The  brain  dominates ;  it  is  b'eh',  broad,  and  constructive  In  form.  It 
presents  the  principles  of  both  the  square  and  curve  in  an  equal  deei  ec.  The  nose  is 
a  wonderful  feature.  The  tip  alone  would  decide  the  erandenr  of  his  mind.  The 
bridge  is  broad,  but  whether  Droadened  by  a  blow,  whic-ii  broke  it,  cannot  be  known. 
It  must  originally  have  been  broad  to  coincide  with  the  other  features  and  the  fore- 
head, as  well  as  the  character.  The  ear  Is  veir  large,  the  concha,  or  bell,  deep  and 
wide ;  the  heard  curly  and  long  showing  great  vfrillty ;  the  hair  waving  and  original 
in  appearance.  Everything  In  this  portrait  aimouncos  originality— genius.  The  cbln 
iB  luaden,  but  such  a  snperstmctare  roust  possetis  a  foundation  of  domestic  and 
social  powers.  The  bonv  lormatinn  shows  that  Conscience  and  Pinnnesa  are  large. 
The  lipe  disclose  Benevolence,  Wit,  Idtnguage,  Amatlveness,  and  Love  ot  Young, 
The  signs  for  AHmentiveness,  uibativenei^B,  SanatiTeness,  and  Color  are  conspicAous. 
The  nose  ts  loi^,  broad,  imny,  musmilar,  and  high  above  the  plane  of  the  face,  thus 
disiiloslnK  the  presence  of  both  the  scientlfle  and  artistic  eTements  of  Mind.  The 
point  nf  tne  nose  discloses  large  Sublimity,  Ideality,  and  Human  Nature,  while,  above, 
large  Constmcttveness  Mid  Acqnisitiveness  fill  out  the  sides.  Veneration,  Executive- 
ness,  and  Self-will  Indicate  great  powers  of  command.  Fonn,  Size,  Weight,  Locality, 
Observation,  and  Calculation  are  of  the  highest  grade  of  development.  Languii^e  u 
well  developed.  Time  and  Mental  Order  are  decided,  while  CansaJlty,  Comparison, 
Memory  of  Events,  and  Intuition  reaoh  the  highest  development. 

ail  be  studied  with  profit :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Ti-euze,  Gerard,  Boucher,  de  Neuville,  Corot,  Delaroche,  Millet, 
^lunkacsy,  Millais.  Tlie  reader  has  been  referred  to  the  physiog^ 
lomies  of  the  "  old  masters  "  in  the  section  devoted  to  Color. 

The  portraits  of  Michael  Angclo  and  Raphael  Sanzio,  given 
lerewith,  illustrate  grand  characters.  All  the  signs  of  superior 
rtistic  talent  and  genius  are  plamly  discemible.  ^  . 
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THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  A  FOET. 

Great  poets  are  tlxe  most  rare  of  all  tlie  artistic  minds,  and,  as 
only  one  really  grand  poet  is  needed  in  a  generation,  the  supply  seems 
always  to  equal  the  demand.  Poets  require  a  most  peculiar  and 
sensitive  quality  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  also  a  fine 
endowment  of  the  muscular  system,  in  order  to  feel  and  express 
emotion  and  to  construct  rhythmically,  for  these  two  powers  inhere 


Thl8face,  taken  In  youth,  is  that  of  a  typical  artist.  Here  are  foand  all  the  rignt 
of  character  tbat  »\iovr  art-t^apacity  of  a  mgh  order.  Tbe  cnrrUinear  oriiicfple  of 
structure  everywhere  asHcrtH  itxelf.  To  a  high  Quality  he  a<lds  a  rich  fiDdowment  of 
Color,  and  his  canvnaen  are  to  be  seen  to-day  in  nuiny  European  galleriett  gorgeoni>  in 
their  coloring.  In  thin  dep:irtnient  of  art  he  has,  perhapn,  never  been  excellM.  The 
brain  and  muscular  svNte iiw  are  supreme  and  of  a  high  grade.  The  cnrvlng  outline 
of  the  jaw  Indicates  dramittic  ahilitv,  and  this  power  is  exhibited  in  numbers  of  his 
plcturea.  particularly  In  that  of  '*  A  Vision  of  a  Knight,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery 
at  London.  Tlie  cliin  is  artistic  and  delicate,  and  discloses  the  Flgna  for  Love  of 
Country  and  of  Home,  Conscientiousness,  and  constdcrahle  FirmnesB,  AmativenesB, 
Love  of  Young,  Mirth,  and  Moilfsty  arc  quite  decided.  Priendahlp,  Hospitality, 
Aliment ivencss,  SanatlveneK><.  and  I'lieuniativeness  are  conspicuous.  In  the  nose, 
which  Is  straight  and  high,  are  sceo  the  signs  for  Ideality,  SuDlimlty,  Construction, 
Acquisition,  Veneration,  Executiveness,  and  Helf-will  quite  decided.  Form  andSiie 
are  remarkably  devehnx'd.  Laugiii^p,  most  copious  and  eloquent,  is  indicated,  and 
Credencivenefts  and  Prescience  are  conspicuous.  Calculation  is  very  larKe,  while 
Lootilty,  Memory  of  Rvento,  Intaltion,  and  Artistic  Benson  make  up  the  pbi^OB- 
Homy  of  an  elegant  aud  original  artist. 


in  the  muscular  system  ;  they  must  possess  a  great  susceptibility  to 
all  sensations  and  an  eye  whicli  sweeps  the  entire  compass  of 
natural  phenomena.  Ijike  the  f^reat  painters,  they  must  be  many- 
sided,  not  angular,  nor  of  one  idea.  They  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  eveiy  phase  of  human  nature,  and  intuitively  and  instmctivdy 
divine  and  feel  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  liumanity.  They  require  a 
fine  endowment  of  tiie  color-sense  to  give  ardor  and  enthusiasm  to 


Fro.  S47.— RAPHAEL  RANZIO.  (Painteh.) 
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their  natures,  and  to  enable  them  to  paint  their  scenes  in  gorgeous 
and  glowing  colors. 

Poets  should  possess  proportion  and  beauty,  and  many  of 
them  in  their  youth  have  exhibited  a  remarkable  beauty  of  face 
and  form  ;  see,  for  example,  the  portraits  of  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
Tasso,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Bums,  Byron,  Shelley,  Victor  Hugo,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  L.  E.  Landon,  Lydia  Sigoumey,  Thomas  Moore,  and 
other  poets  of  the  first  rank.  A  comparison  of  their  iaces  with 
their  poetry  will  convince  the  observer  that  symmetry,  harmony, 


Fig.  348.— ALFRED  TENNYSON,   {Pobt-Lattreate  of  England.) 

In  this  count«naiice  the  two  factoni  of  quality  and  Intensity  arc  moHt  Apparent. 
The  bair  and  beard  alone  would  Imlicatb  rhythm  and  originality.  The  di)mestic  tr.dta 
are  decided,  for,  although  we  cannot  see  their  signs  on  account  of  the  Iteanl,  we 
know  that  auch  a  uuprrstructure  ha»(  a  rich  foundation  in  the  realltv  of  t>elnK~-tho 
Tegetatlve  powers.  The  hraln  system  Is  supreme,  the  hony  and  musi  ulur  svftems 
about  equal,  while  the  thoracic  comes  next.  The  entire  face  liliows  descent  ironi  a 
long  line  of  cultured  anccHtr}'.  Tills  orfcaniHm  is  an  art-pnKluct  purely;  every 
feature  announces  the  care  taken  by  aiiceHtorH  in  the  development  of  rehned  traitM. 
The  chin  shows  ratriotlsm  and  considerahlc  Firmnetw.  Denevolence  ix  apparent,  wliile 
Self-esteem  is  not  lar^e.  The  lower  lip  Indicates  Wit  :ui(l  fluency  ;  the  cheeksreveal 
Friend.-'hlp  and  Hospitality.  Ttie  noHe  presents  the  »i);iit>  for  Hope,  Anal>>is,  Mental 
Imitation,  Iilealitv,  sublimity,  Human  Nature,  Couftrnctlveness,  VcneratioD,  Kxec- 
utivenesH,  and  Self-wlU  very  lar^ce.  The  eyes  show  in'eat  agreeability  and  a  politic 
tendencv.  Ijocality,  Welglit  Form,  Hize.  Or<ier,  Time,  and  CaU  ulatlon  are  all  pro- 
nounceu,  while  Memory  of  Kvents  and  Inlnition  are  decided.  The  intense  color  of 
eyes,  hair,  and  complezioii  Kives  f  orve,  fervor,  and  vividnef«  to  his  dee cript ions.  The 
use  oif  the  colot-terms  In  uis  poems  show  the  preoeuce  ot  » large  degree  of  the 
oolor-MDM. 


and  proportion  of  the  lace  and  body  result  in  like  qualities  in  theii 
mental  offspring. 

Where  there  exist  very  pecuhar  or  morbid  states  of  mind  it 
is  invariably  mirrored  in  the  face,  as  witness  tlie  physiognomy  of 
Dante,  with  his  drooping,  melancholy  nose  and  credencive  and 
gloomy  expression ;  these  quahties  afiect  (one  might  say  "afflict") 
his  entire  works,  and  thus  of  all  the  poets.  Burns,  with  his  natu- 
ralness, spontaneity,  and  sympatliy,  wins  all  hearts,  for  his  poetry 
possesses  that    touch  of  Natui'e  which  makes  the  whole  world 
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kin."  A  man  who  could  write  "  A  man  *8  a  man  for  a'  that "  and 
"The  Cotter's  Saturday  Niglit "  shows  himself  not  only  one  with 
humanity,  hut  possessed  of  true  Parnassian  fire.  A  poet  should 
possess  a  strong  domestic  nature  as  a  foundation  for  his  emo- 
tions, sympathies,  and  sentiments.  He  must  exhibit  the  signs  for 
Love  of  Home,  Patriotism,  Benevolence,  Amativeness,  Love  of 
Young,  Friendship,  Color,  Hope,  Analysis,  and  Mental  Imitation 
large.  He  must  possess  Sublimity  to  give  vastness  and  grandeur 
to  his  descriptions ;  Ideality  to  assist  imagination ;  Human  Nature 


Fio.  3)9.— TORQUATO  TASKO.   (F.hc  Poet  of  Italy.) 

The  subject  herewith  prCBentM  1h  tliat  i)f  &  man  nf  strong  pa«f<l<ins  and  emotiou. 
The  muxrular  and  lirMn  BVHtemB  are  ilominatit,— iHitb  of  hi^h  quality.  The  color  IB 
denite  and  gave  power  to  tlie  nipntal  pnice^s.  The  lieard  is  luxuriant  and  coreiB  an 
oval  chin.  Tbc.  ftign  of  Kenevolpnce  in  cunspfruimt^,  while  the  upper  lip  shows  tb4 
Bien  for  Amativenerw  well  dellned,  and  the  eyes  corroborate  the  semuoua  amiect  of 
hiB  character.  The  Iodr,  xtrai^lit,  mnscidar  nose  denoten  the  artiftic  tj'pe,  for  thte 
ftenlus  wa.-4  an  artist  with  hie  pen,  -.is,  his  Kteat  work  of  "JeruBttleni  Delirered 
te«til\e9.  The  sipis  for  Mental  Imibttion,  idealitv,  Kahlimlty.  Con8tractiv«n«, 
llmaa  Nature,  Acquirtitiyenea'*.  Veneration,  and  Self-will  are  exceaslTe,  while 
Form.  Hlze.  language,  Prenclenee,  Calculation,  and  Ixwallty  are  strongly  ddineated. 
Memory  of  KvenlB  and  Intuition  are  most  decided.  The  fac«  is  that  of  one  who 
would  be  flwayed  liy  the  violence  of  pa-4sion  and  emotion  rather  than  by  Jnttlcsa  oc 
reason.   Hia  biography  corroborates  this  estimate  of  his  domioaat  powers. 


to  comprehend  and  portray  character ;  Constnictiveness  to  assi< 
in  the  shaping  of  liis  verse  and  for  aiding  in  the  plot  or  plat. 
Credenciveness  to  give  faith  in  the  mysterious ;  Prescience  to  con- 
nect him  with  tlio  future ;  Form  and  Size  to  aid  in  visualizing  at 
mentally  depicting  the  forms  and  appearances  of  all  objects ;  Jal-\ 
guage  most  copious  and  vivid  must  be  his,  while  Music  and  Tic-, 
must  be  present  in  such  power  as  to  give  rhythm  and  melody  ■ 
his  measures.  Above  all  he  must  possess  large  Intuition,  so  tL: 
he  may  divine  or  spontaneously  sense  quaUties,  conditions,  si. 
the  characters  of  all  plicnomena.  ^  I 
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The  portraits  of  two  most  eminent  poets  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  are  herewith  presented,  the  mediaeval  poet,  Torquato 
Tasso,  an  Italian,  and  Charles  Tennyson,  a  modem  English  writer; 
these  &ces  are  admirable  studies  in  poetic  physiognomy. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  A  PLAYEB. 

Among  players,  as  among  poets  and  painters,  there  exists 
great  dirersity  of  form  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  combinations 


I  find  associated  In  this  suMect  the  brain  and  mnscnlar  systems,— botb  of  Ugh 

aoallty  and  of  equal  degrees.  The  color  Is  well  defined,  the  leatnres  well  propor- 
oneiC  ftnd  the  nose  ezpreBBive  of  force  of  character  and  mental  energy.  The 
Jaw  has  the  "dramatic  curve,"  the  chin  is  rounded,  the  eyes  full  and  cooTez;  all 
these  are  Indications  of  artistic  capacity.  Conscfentioasness  and  Firmness  are  huge. 
The  signs  for  Love  of  Home,  Patrlousm,  Benerolence,  Caution,  AlimentiTeiieu, 
PneiunativeneBR,  Love  of  Young,  Force,  HIrth,  Approtmtion,  and  Self-esteem  are  in 
excess.  Amativeness  ia  well  marked,  bnt  nhowliig  more  In  the  eyet  thantathemouM, 
thus  revealing  that  the  <«nMmenCaI  jiftoM  of  love  dominates  the  sensual.  Friendship 
Is  only  averace.  The  nose  is  a  noble  feature ;  upon  It  we  see  the  sifms  for  Ideality, 
SnUimity,  Mental  Imitation,  Human  Nature,  CnnBtniction,AcqaiBltion,  Veneration, 
Execntiveness,  Reason,  and  Self-will  all  very  stroiM;ly  outlined,— a  trulTTefnlfeatara 
Form,  BIxe,  Lanf^uage,  Calcnlatlun,  Observation,  Prescience,  Locality,  wMght.  Time, 
Order,  Music,  Memory  (of  all  sorts).  Reason,  and  Intuition  are  all  iMge.  The  hair  ll 
wavy,  showing  artistic  powers  and  agreeability.  Altogether,  the  fice  of  a  great* 
minded  man  and  actor. 


of  feculties.  To  be  truly  great  in  any  of  these  professions  a  great 
intellect  is  essential.  The  men  and  women  who  have  excelled  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  drama  possess  large  natures  and 
exhibit  high  powers  in  other  directions,  as  in  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  science,  etc.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  players 
of  both  sexes  have  given  proof  of  excellent  literary,  musical,  and 
constructive  capacities.  The  biographies  of  the  leaders  in  this 
profession  reveal  these  iacts,  and  their  feces,  read  scientifically, 
corroborate  them,  •  _  , 


Fia.  85a— EDWIN  BOOTH.  (Ahkricak  Traosdian.) 
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There  are  several  classes  of  the  dramatic  profession.  Some 
are  suited  only  to  one  department  of  the  mimic  art,  while  others, 
of  more  versatile  genius,  possess  several  varieties. 

For  convenience  we  may  divide  players  into  three  general 
classes,  viz.,  tragedians,  comedians,  and  comic  actors;  each  of  these 
classes  is  susceptible  of  subdivisions,  especially  the  two  latter, 
who  may  be  either  creative  or  imitative,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
The  mental  equipment  of  a  tragedian  must  be  quite  difierent  froia 


Pig.  851.— ADELAIDE  RI8TOIU.  (Itauak  Tragbdibkmk.) 

ThR  ph.vfdognoniiitt,  tn  reftdlnf;  rbaractor  from  phntogrsphB,  Is  nubleet  to  fcreftt 
<Ilftailvaiit.i|ie.    The  M'cotnpanyinfc  portrait,  taken  fmiii  a  phottignpn,  does  tscant 

tantive  to  the  splendid  nbyHiiiffiioiity  of  Msilame  Itistnri,  for  one  who  bas  met  ber 
ace  to  fiu-e  rannnt  raitlly  fnreet  tlie  itobUitv  uf  her  exprenlon  and  tbe  icnuidear  ot 
her  bearinic.  In  this  face  we  And  tbe  brain,  niiiecalar,  and  thoracic  systems  larpely 
(Ieveln|ied  and  of  high  quality.  Tlie  mweoiis  svHteni.  too,  asserts  Its  powers.  g^Tlng 
stability  to  all  ber  acts.  The  mine  is  a  (rrsiid  feature ;  the  mouth  lar^c,  discloeinc 
liiiKuiHtic  power;  the  eyes  full,  miiiI  tbe  Jaws  tcreatlv  curved;  tbe  eolor  dense.  The 
ear  in  lai'Ke,  anilfrivoH  evideme  nf  in-i-at  auditory  ability  ;  the  Iwll,  or  concha,  isworttay 
of  iiotii  e,  ;»id  tin-  iiiitllne  am)  elaboration  as  well.  In  theehin  Ibesinis  for  PimneflR, 
Cohsi-ientiiiiisnPHM,  Ijiive  of  Hume,  and  of  Country  ate  stronRly  delineated.  In  tbe 
iiiMj  are  the  itiRiis  for  Itenevulence  AniatlTeness.  Love  of  Young,  and  Mirthfulnesa. 
Tlie  sigiw  for  AlhnentivenpflH,  BiliativenOfW,  Sanativenestt,  Pneuniativeness.  Hos- 
pitality. Fr)end>4hlp,  Mudeiitv.  and  Hflf-cxti-em  are  all  manifest.  In  the  nose  tbe  sif^iia 
for  Hojw,  Analysis,  Mental  Imitation.  Human  Nature.  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Construct 
tlon,  Ai-quisition,  Veneration,  Exeeutlvetietw.  and  Helf-will  are  conspicnoos ;  while 
Form,  Hize.Observation,  Time.  Order,  Prescience,  language,  and  locality  are  pre- 
eminent. The  fiirehead  is  receding,  denoting  fervor  and  enttmsiastn,  as  well  «■ 
progressive  tendoncien ;  upon  It  the  signs  for  Memory  of  Erenta,  Reason,  and  Intoi- 
Uon  are  manifest. 


that  of  the  comic  player.  These  two  classes  bear  the  same  rdw 
tion  to  each  other  as  the  singer  and  composer.  The  tragedian  d 
the  highest  class  must  possess  a  high  organization  of  both  bM 
and  mind,  hence  it  is  that  we  observe  in  the  personnel  of  Kistrt 
Salvini,  Booth,  Modjeska,  and  other  great  tragic  artists  a  bocj 
endowed  with  all  the  elements  of  power,  strength,  and  symmetrj 
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and  a  face  expressive  of  great  beauty,  mobility,  and  noble  features. 
Reference  to  the  face  and  form  of  the  above-named  artists  will 
verify  tliis  statement,  while  their  life-work  will  bear  witness  also. 

The  talent  for  acting  has  been  bestowed  by  the  Creator  along 
with  other  talents  for  use.  Its  object  should  be  twofold,  viz., 
amusement  and  instruction.  It  should^  above  all,  be  true  to  its 
highest  capability,  and  assist  in  the  elevation  of  humanity.  This 
it  c<tH  do  if  'i'iijhfJfj  exhibited. 

Many  of  the  gmnd  impersonations  of  the  great  players  just 
mentioned  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining;  and  surely, 
among  comedies,  wliat  more  pure  and  wholesome  pictures  of  life 
wore  ever  presented  than  in  the  "Old  Homestead,"  by  Denman 
Thompson ! 

The  stage  ranks  second  to  the  pulpit  in  its  influence,  and  I 
hope  to  hve  to  see  it  rise  to  its  Highest  powers,  and  become  what 
it  should,  a  moral  and  intellectual  power.  It  is  its  abuse  that  has 
brought  the  drama  into  disrepute  with  moral  people,  for  at  one 
time  in  the  history  of  tlie  Church  it  fostered  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, as  in  the  ancient  "Passion  Flays,"  now  revived  at 
Oberammergau. 

THE  FACULTIES  NECESSARY  TO  A  TRAGEDIAN. 

This  class  of  artists  should  iwssess  a  fine  and  lai^e  brain 
system,  together  with  a  fine  quality  of  muscle  to  give  flexibility 
and  other  qualities,  large  thoracic  powers,  and  an  excellent  vege- 
tative system,  not  only  for  the  puqwse  of  affording  the  strength 
and  vitality  for  the  arduous  duties  which  appertain  to  this  art, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  domestic  sentiments  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  great  characters ;  and  tlie  domestic  functions 
inliere  in  the  vegetative  system,  mainly,  assisted  by  the  muscular 
powers. 

The  faculties,  then,  for  tlie  tragic  player  to  possess  are  a 
fair  degree  of  Conscientiousness,  in  order  to  impart  thoroughness 
in  depicting  noble  characteristics;  also,  Firmness,  to  hold  him 
jKjrseveringly  up  to  his  duties;  large  Patriotism,  Benevolence, 
Alimentiveness,  Amativeness,  Love  of  Young,  Mirthfulness,  Ap- 
probativeness.  Friendship,  Pncumativcncss,  Color,  Sanativoness, 
Self-esteem,  and  Force ;  a  good  share  of  Secretivcncss ;  large  Hope, 
Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  Sublimity,  Ideality,  Human  Nature, 
Acquisition,  Construction,  Veneration,  and  Executiveness ;  strong 
Self-will,  Credenciveness,  Form,  Size,  Observation;  Memory  of  all 
sorts;  Locality  and  Weight;  Language,  most  fluent  with  verbal 
memory;  a  fair  sense  of  Music  and  Rhythm;  and  Time,  Order, 
Reason,  and  large  Intuition.    It  will  be  seen  by  the^^tggj^ow 
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well  developed  and  how  highly  organized  must  be  the  mind  of  a 
great  tragedian  or  tragedienne. 

I  give  lierewith  the  delineations  of  the  physiognomies  of 
Mad.  Adelaide  Ristori  and  Edwin  Booth,  two  of  the  greatest  tzagk 
players. 

THB  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENHAL  TO  A  COMEDIAN. 

A  comedian  of  tlie  first  rank  must  possess  high  artistic  qualities 
and  a  many-sided  nature.  He  must  be  adaptable  and  keenly  appre- 


1    ^  N 


Pia.  m— BIiANCHE  HARRKTTA.   (roHEniRNNR,  HBXBKB  of  tBM 

CoMEDtK  FRAH9AISK,  Paris.) 

The  gnver's  art  cannot  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  and  talented  face  of  Mdlle. 
BarretUL.  Not  nntil  we  have  tnuned  ithyninfEiiomical  artiittseball  we  be  atde  to  present 
tbe  ivadern  of  phyHiosnomy  with  a  real  "counterfeit  presentment"  of  any  Imi^ 
bebig;  In  this  uoftraic  we  see  tbe  supremacy  of  the  muscular  and  brain  systems. 
A  prevalence  of  the  curt*''  In  all  the  features  denotes  artistic  powers.  Tbe  chin  is 
dramatically  oval,  tbe  eyt-s  convex,  the  brows  curveil,  tbe  nose  straight  in  its  outline, 
the  ear  rounded,  tbe  hair  wavy.  In  the  chin  are  tbe  nigag  for  Conscience,  Firmuess, 
Patriotism,  and  Ijove  of  Home,  quite  apparent;  Benevolence,  Amativeueaa,  Love 
of  Younft.  Mirtb,  and  lAnfcuatce,  in  the  lips  and  mouth.  Imitation  is  shown  by  tbe 
Shortness  and  outward  curving  of  the  upper  lip ;  Approliativenetts  and  Frientbhip, 
in  the  cheeks.  In  the  nose  the  signs  for  Hone,  Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  Ideality, 
Sublimity,  Constructive  new,  Acquisition,  Veneration,  and  Relf-will  are  all  cnn- 
sptcnous.  Form,  Hize.  and  Obxervation  are  large,  while  Prescience  is  marked.  Tbe 
nose  indicates  what  the  forehead  would  reveal  were  it  not  covered  bvbatr.  We  read 
there  Memory  of  Events  and  Artistic  Reason.  In  the  bright,  wide-open  eyes  we 
observe  Huenoy  of  Language,  Verbal  Memory,  Intuition,  and  a  highly  emotion^ 
capacitv.  The  color  of  the  eves,  hair,  and  complexion  tells  us  that  the  color-senw  ia 
bighty  (leveloped;  henca,  ardor  and  entlmsiasm  are  manifested  tn  all  her  actions  and 
emotions.  The  mouth  denotes  Wit  of  %  mirthful  nature.  The  entire  mrprmrtnn  is 
that  of  amiability  and  Intelligence. 

hensive.  He  reqiiires  a  very  sensitive  brain  and  a  nervous  system 
of  fine  quality,  together  with  a  large  endowment  and  fine  d^:ree 
of  muscle,  an  excellent  thoracic  development,  and  a  good  share 
of  the  vegetative  system,  to  give  power  to  the  domestic  and  social 
sentiments  and  to  afford  the  nutrition  essential  to  his  arduous 
labors. 

A  fine  endowment  of  ttie  domestic  faculties  is  higlily  impor- 
tant, for  it  is  through  these  traits  that  he  is  enabled  to  exhibit  the 
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mfter  emotions,  such  as  Amativeness,  Love  of  Young,  Mirthful- 
ness,  Approbativeness,  Friendship,  Patriotism,  and  HospitaUty. 
The  better  endowed  he  is  with  tliese  traits,  the  better  able  is  he  to 
express  them  in  the  characters  which  he  attempts  to  portray. 

The  color-sense  sho\ild  be  a  ruhng  power,  for  it  is  from  this 
quality  that  he  derives  earnestness  and  enthusiasm ;  he  needs  it  as 
well  in  costuming  and  in  the  facial  "  make  up "  for  the  stage. 
Self-esteem  should  not  be  large,  and  it  is  seldom  lai^  in  comedians. 
Force  is  requisite ;  also  a  large  share  of  Secretiveness,  to  enable 


Pia.a53.— JOSEPH  JEFFERSON.  (Comedian.) 

Tt  is  a  i^uine  pleftsare  to  a  phrsiof^omlBt  to  delineate  a  fbce  bo  fnll  of  talent 
and  power  as  ttiat  oi  the  suhject  of  this  sketch.  In  thia  individual  the  brain  and 
nerrous  system  Is  supreme  ana  of  fine  cfuality.  The  muacular  system  comes  second 
in  the  order  of  development,  while  the  tlioracic  and  fiBseous  are  about  equal  and  the 
vegetativeassistsbyits  powers  in  sustaining  all  of  tlie  others  in  combination.  Thecolor 
is  well  defined  in  the  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion.  One  scarcely  knows  which  must  to 
admire,— the  development  (if  the  dnmcHtic.  thesocial,  or  the  mental  powers.  The  lower 
Jaw  is  wonderfully  curved,  thus  disclosiiii^  <Iramatic  talent.  The  chin  Is  dimpled,— an 
acceeBory  art-sign ;  it  Is  also  broad  and  Ionic  thus  revealing  ConBeientlousness  and 
Indicating  Firmness.  The  signs  for  Ixive  i>f  Home  and  of  Patriotism  are  manifest. 
Benevolence  In  the  lower  lip  and  I^nKuagc  in  the  mouth  are  noticeable.  Amative- 
ness, Love  of  Young.  Mlrthfulness,  >fo<ieHty.  and  Imitation  are  conspicuous  in  the 
upper  Up,  In  the  lower  cheeks  Approbation,  Alimentlveness,  Blbativeness,  and 
Hospitality  are  well  deflned.  FrienilHiiip  islai^e  and  Sanativencss  a  ruling  quality. 
The  nose  is  a  noble  feature,  and  has  all  the  requirements  for  talent,  viz.,  Quallnr, 
Form,  and  8ize.  In  the  tip  we  find  the  indications  of  Ideality,  Sublimity,  AnalyM, 
Human  Nature,  Construction,  Acquisition,  Veneration,  Executiveness,  andSeU-wilL 
The  width  between  the  eyes  is  phenomenal,  showing  I^'orm  and  8ize  to  be  supreme ; 
the  eyes  wide,  disclosing  I^ignagc  and  emotional  capacity;  the  face  very  wide 
across  the  eyes,  giving  evidence  not  only  of  Sanativene.'«s  out  of  Executiveness, 
force  of  character,  and  breadth  of  mind,  which  latter  is  accentuated  by  the  phe- 
nomenal  width  between  the  eyes.  Locality,  Weight,  and  Calculation  are  manlfost, 
while  Time,  Order,  Music,  Memory  of  Events,  Intuition,  and  Heason  are  all  exceed- 
in^ywell  developed.  The  endowment  of  Wit  and  Mirth  is  remarkable,  and  well 
expiesud  in  Hr.  Jefferson's  impersonation  of  his  marrelously  fine  creation  of  "Bip 
Van  Winkle."  I  offer  to  bis  genius  the  homage  of  an  appreoiatl've  pbyslt^nomist 

him  to  hide  his  own  individuality  while  personating  a  character 
quite  foreign  to  his  own.  Hope  should  be  well  represented  in  order 
to  give  flprightUness  and  vivacity  to  his  efforts. 
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should  be  largely  dc^  elojiod  tliat  he  may  have  the  power  to  com- 
prehend all  tliat  goes  to  make  up  his  impersonations.  Mental 
Imitation  and  Human  Nature  are  required  in  order  that  he  may 
comprehend  the  motives  and  characteristics  of  various  soils  of 
persons,  and  then  be  able  to  imitate  their  language,  dress,  manners, 
and  gestures.  Ideality  or  Imagination  is  necessary,  also  a  certain 
degree  of  Sublimity.  Constructivencss  is  also  most  essential,  for 
upon  it  the  actor  must  depend  for  many  of  his  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  j>/ffrt  and  scope  of  a  play,  as  well  as  to  assist  him  in  costuming, 
etc.  A  great  deal  of  Self-will  must  be  had  in  order  to  hcid  a 
character  strongly  througli  the  long  acts  of  a  play,  and  also  to  assist 
the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  passion  which  many  plays  require, 
A  fair  amount  of  Credenciveness  is  needed  to  comprehend  and 
interpret  the  awfid  and  wonderful  asi)ects  of  human  nature.  Form 
and  Size  assist  in  many  ways:  they  aid  verbal  memory,  also  the 
memory  of  gestures,  attitudes,  and  the  draping  and  arrangement 
of  the  costume,  the  hair,  etc.  Locality  is  a  prime  necessity; 
Weight,  also,  to  assist  in  the  pitch  of  the  voice  and  the  force  of 
the  intonations  and  expression. 

Language,  most  copious,  is  a  talent  of  high  importance  to  the 
player.  Music  and  Time  must  be  had,  wliile  Artistic  Judgment 
and  Intuition  must  be  well  developed  to  enable  him  to  "divine" 
and  express  the  fullness  and  entirety  of  those  diverse  characters 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  impersonate. 

This  analysis  sliows  how  many  talents  are  requisite  to  the 
mental  and  bodily  make-up  of  a  first-class  comedian  or  comedienne. 
Many  comedians  exiiibit  talents  of  a  high  order  outside  of  the 
dramatic  profession,  as  in  the  several  arts,  literature,  sculpture,  and 
even  in  science.  Joseph  Jefferson,  wliose  portrait  is  herewith 
given,  possesses  literary  ability  of  a  liigh  order.  Henry  Edwards, 
another  noted  comedian,  lias  achieved  success  as  a  naturalist  and 
author.  Many  of  the  talents  useful  to  a  player  are  the  same  that 
are  required  for  literary  pursuits,  such,  for  example,  as  Ideality, 
Analysis,  Mental  Imitixtion,  Human  Nature,  Constructiveness, 
Form,  Size,  Verbal  Memory,  Language,  and  Intuition.  Most  of 
these  are  the  faculties  which  the  soidptor  and  painter  exhibit  in 
their  vocations. 

Fine  manners,  wit,  and  all  sorts  of  accomplishments  are  usefiil 
to  the  player,  and  he  will  do  ^^'isely  and  add  greatly  to  Iiis  success 
if  he  pursue  the  study  of  them  industriously.  He  must  study 
music,  dancing,  elocution,  ftmcing,  the  use  and  nature  of  cosmetics, 
and  the  arts  of  dress,  with  a  knowledge  of  historic  costuming,  if 
he  would  excel.  All  these  graces,  added  to  a  natural  qualification 
for  this  branch  of  art,  should  bring  wealth  and  fepae.  i 
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Beauty  is  not  always  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  popular 
society  lady,  but  she  must  possess  tact,  charming  manners,  certain 
accomplishments,  amiability  (or  its  counterfeit,  vivacity),  and  style 
in  dress,  manners,  and  bearing.  She  must  be  an-  fait  with  the 
existing  customs  of  tlie  society  in  which  she  mingles.  If  to  these 
qualities  or  a  part  of  them  she  add  beauty,  she  will  become  a 
celebrity.  In  this  rank  we  may  place  the  celebrated  Lady  Sidney 
Morgan,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  Countess  of  Blessington, 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  Madame  Rccamier,  all  of  whom  are  re- 
nowned for  their  success  as  leaders  of  the  most  brilliant  society  of 
their  era. 

The  art  of  conversation  of  the  kind  suited  to  the  general 
mind  must  be  one  of  the  talents  of  a  society  belle ;  she  must  know 
how  to  avoid  subjects  likely  to  wound  or  offend  ;  she  must  be  able 
to  talk  of  matters  light  and  pleasing  or  original  and  interesting ; 
she  must  have  the  capacity  for  remembering  the  names,  faces,  and 
position  or  rank  of  persons  and  where  she  has  met  them ;  she 
must  exhibit  a  kindly  interest  in  the  affairs  and  welfare  of  her 
associates,  and  must  exercise  great  discrimination  in  the  mingling 
of  her  guests. 

She  should  be  kind  to  the  needy  and  charitable  in  overlook- 
ing the  foibles  of  her  associates ;  she  should  cultivate  tact  and 
all  accomplishments ;  she  should  possess  a  fund  of  general  infor- 
mation upon  art,  literature,  music,  the  opera,  history,  and  the 
drama ;  she  should  be  a  patroness  of  charities  and  busy  in  church 
affairs ;  she  should  seek  the  acquaintance  of  all  eminent  in  litera- 
ture and  influential  in  politics  and  in  society  ;  she  should  cultivate 
a  memory  for  faces,  names  of  persons,  and  the  localities  from 
whence  they  came,  and  remember  where  she  has  met  them. 

The  elegant  figure  of  Madame  Rccamier,  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  beautiful  women  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  France,  is 
a  specimen  of  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  society  belle. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  NECESSARY  FOR  AN  OPERA-SINGER. 

Opera-singers,  both  male  and  female,  require,  first,  great  good 
health;  second,  a  strong  and  symmetrical  physique.  The  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  systems  should  be  supreme,  with  sufficient  of  the 
brain  system  to  aid  the  intelligent  rendering  of  character.  The 
thox-acic  system  should  be  one  of  the  superior  systems,  and  the 
abdominal  powers  strongly  developed;  particularly  should  the 
diaphragm  be  powerful.  Among  the  great  opera-singers  we  find 
no  wasp-waisted  subjects ;  hence  Nature  has  free  play,  and  these 
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song-birds  are  able  to  give  forth  the  most  spontaneous,  sonorous, 
meUifluous,  and  prolonged  efforts.    The  greatest  of  lyric  artists, 


FlO.  S&L— MADAME  KECAMIKK.    (A  ItEi.i.E  OP  THB  ImpbkIAL  COURT  or 

France.) 


This  eneraTlng  is  taken  from  thrlovoly  paintlncby  David,  wblrh  now  adorns  the 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  It  in  a  r^-prtwntatloii  of  nne  of  tbe  raont  beautifal 
women  of  nio<1ern  tliHes.  Her  beauty  was  ctjunlr^  hv  her  elegant  nuutnen,  klndneM 
of  heart,  and  oqu^tlile  disposition,  rotild  Micliai'l  AnRPlo  have  semi  th'a  clianntag 
creature  he  would  have  dedicated  his  c-elobrated  line  to  her,— "The  might  Of  one 
fair  face  sublimes  my  love."  In  this  subjeet  the  brain  and  nervoiusvalemlsBnpreiiie; 
the  muHcnlar  powern  rank  next  and  are  of  the  finest  qualitv.  The  lovely  ovalof  the 
Jaw  and  chin  and  tbe  rounded  coiitonrs  of  the  anus  and  Joints  reveal  the  presence  of 
the  muscular  Hvstein.  The  face  has  an  expretision  of  amialiility,  vivacitv,  and  ele- 
gance. The  entire  countenance  prnves  the  supremacy  of  the  Kfthetlc  ndnd.  Tbe 
signs  for  Conscience  and  Firmnes-i  are  normaL  Benevolence,  Hospitality.  Apprnhft- 
tton.  Friendship,  I>oTe  of  Yoiinn.  and  Amatireness  are  well  defined.  The  npperllp  Is 
short  and  curved  ontwardly,— :tnotiier  anistlr  Indication.  The  node  Is  long  and 
stralf^ht,  the  tip  developed  at  the  si^ns  for  Idi-ality.  Bubllmlty,  Mental  Imitation,  and 
Constructivpness.  Vpnpration  and  Self-will  are  well  represented  :  so.  also,  are  Form, 
Size.  Observation,  I.in^ii:)i;e,  and  Color.  The  forehead  aLicIoses  Memory  and  Artistic 
Re;»3on  and  Judgment.  The  eyes  are  curved  and  express  Agreeabaity.  The  attitude 
is  expressive  of  the  srrace,  frecdoin.  simplicity,  and  abandon  of  childhood,  and  tbe 
countenance  la  sparkling  and  intelligeut. 

such  as  Grisi,  Persiani.  Patti,  Nillson.  Gerster,  Frau  Matema,  and 
others  have  a  beautifully  develojicd  muscular  physique,  expressire 
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face,  large  bright  eyes,  arched  brows,  curved  jaw,  and  other 
muscular  signs. 


I 


Fia.  SS5.— OIUIjIA  OniSI.  (0PBRA-8INOER.) 

The  noble  flgnre  and  b4>Hiitifnl  face  of  Orlsl  fllls  the  mind  of  the  phyfttc^omlBt 
with  entbusiaitin.  Not  onlv  does*  the  heauty  of  the  face  aroiise  one'n  feelinKfl,  but  the 
riebt  of  so  nand  a  bodily  aevelopment  In  a  woman  affords  the  htshest  satlsfaotion. 
Tb«  attitude  of  the  body,  the  foim  of  the  arms  and  shape  of  the  nands,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  thorax  and  shoulders,  the  poise  of  the  bead,  all  tell  ns  of  a  regal 
woman.  The  roanded  outllnea  and  presence  of  curves  everywhere  stamp  it  as  an 
artistic  mind.  Quality,  color,  proportion,  and  harmonious  development  all  conspire 
in  this  glorious  orsaninm  t<>  produce  nerfeetion.  Tlie  chin  imd  lower  Jaw  are  curved, 
disclosliift  dramatic  powers.  The  Hps  are  beautifully  molded  and  Indicate  vocal 
oapacitv ;  the  upper  lip  announces  Aniativene-f,  Modesty,  I»Te  of  Young,  Dignitv, 
and  Independence.  The  none  ii*  stmiKitt  and  hleh,  nnd  lias  all  the  Kigns  of  arti^ttlo 
originality ;  the  sifnis  for  Anal.vslK,  Mental  Iniitatinii.  Human  Mature,  Ideality,  Sub- 
limity, Construction,  Veneration,  Executivene8!<.  and  Self-will  are  conspicuous.  The 
eyes  are  dark  and  express  fluency.  The  incercillarv  space  is  artistic ;  the  brows  are 
finely  curved  and  disclose  a>st)u'tic  tastes.  The  hieub  for  F'orm,  Size, Observation. 
Memory  of  Events,  and  .\rt)stic  Reason  are  all  displayed.  The  length  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  chin  is  quite  marked ;  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  full  and 
altogether  Indicate  muRii-al  talent  The  c;olor  of  the  hair  is  iilfick,  thus  affording  the 
fervor  and  intensity  of  feeling  necessary  for  the  expression  of  the  grand  dramatio 
Characters  which  she  portraved  so  niaeniflcentlv  upon  the  lyric  stage.  Tbe  whole 
expression  is  one  of  kindllne'sa,  sympathy,  and  artistic  genius. 
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The  vegetative  system  must  have  a  good  representation  in  this 
class,  for  the  domestic  sentiments  assist  emotion,  and  emotion  is 
what  the  true  artist  must  portray.  Many  of  them  hecome  very 
fat, — Alboni  and  Parepa  Hosa,  i'ov  example. 

They  make  loving  wives  and  mothers  and  warm  friends.  In 
disposition  they  are  social  and  domestic,  and  liave  all  of  the  artistic 
love  of  color,  form,  display,  and  sensation,  and  exhibit  the  most 
sensuous  tastes.  They  must  possess  large  vocal  ability,  Ho|)o, 
Mental  Imitation,  Ideality,  Sublimity  (for  the  tragic  roles),  Human 
Nature,  Constructiveness,  Sell-will,  Form,  Size,  Music,  Time,  and 
Intuition. 

Herewith  I  present  the  magnificent  figure  of  Giulia  Giisi,  one 
of  the  most  gitled  and  beautiful  of  lyric  artists. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND   FACULTIES   REQUISITE  FOR  A   MUSICAL  COMPOSER. 

Musical  composers  are  of. many  diverse  combinations  of 
systems  and  faculties.  It  is  this  diversity  of  traits  which  produces 
such  great  variety  of  style  iu  music.  The  combination  of 
faculties  wliich  could  j>roduce  the  solemn  and  magnificent 
"Stabat  Mater,"  of  Rossini,  for  example,  would  be  quite  un- 
like that  which  would  compose  the  lightsome  sti-ains  of  the 
**Orpliee  aux  Enfers,"  or  La  Bl-Uc  Hclene,"  of  Oifenbach. 
Thus  we  see  that  as  great  variety  and  diversity  of  chamcter  and 
mental  and  bodily  endowments  are  required  for  the  several  sorts 
of  musical  composers  as  are  needed  to  express  the  varied  kinds  of 
literature  or  art.  So  true  it  is  that  man  is  com]>etent  only  to 
express  in  his  works  those  principles  which  are  the  ruling  ones  in 
his  own  organism. 

The  musical  reader  will  recognize  these  distinctions  in  the 
individuality  of  nuisical  composers  by  the  entire  dissimilarity  of 
their  productions ;  and  those  who  are  skilled  in  music  recognize 
the  particular  "style"  of  each  composer  as  it  is  played  or  sung. 
Although  he  may  never  have  heard  the  romiwsition  in  question, 
he  recognizes  it  as  he  docs  the  pei-sonal  appearance  of  the  several 
composers,  viz.,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  facial  features;  by 
their  voice,  their  walk,  their  attitude  and  gestures;  for  the  music 
of  each  individual  is  as  markedly  diverse  as  are  their  bodily  and 
mental  structures. 

Let  the  student  place  before  him  the  portraits  of  a  number 
of  musical  mneifros  who  are  very  differently  constituted,  and 
then,  after  making  a  physiognomical  delineation  of  their  character, 
let  him  listen  to  their  several  compositions,  and  he  will  become 
convinced  that  man  is  best  capable  of  reproducing  in  his  works 
the  principles  which  are  the  more  strongly  represented  within  him. 
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If  one  will  place  side  by  side  the  portraits  of  Handel  and 
von  Weber,  then  those  of  Kossini  and  Schubert,  also  those  of 
Wagner  and  Beethoven,  lie  will  certainly  find  that  the  facial 
characteristics  of  each  are  representative  of  their  peculiar  style  in 
compositions. 

The  musical  composer  must  possess  a  large  and  rounded 


Fio.  866.— FRANZ  SCXIUBERT.   {Musical  Composer.) 

The  face  of  8chubert  offers  a  moxt  BiriktnK  contrntt  to  that  of  Warner.  In  this 
countenance  ire  observe  the  i-ombinattun  of  round  bones  with  round  muRcles,  which 
ezprewefl  beautv,  talent,  and  KenHooiitinetis.  I'hewavy  hair,  curvilinear  features,  and 
dimpled  chin  annonnce  quite  another  ty|)e  of  ohanicter  than  tliat  of  Wngner.  There 
lamuchletoiof  the  bold  and  tievere,but  more  of  the  softer  traits,  dlRcemible  in  this  face, 
yet  it  Is  none  the  less  oriRtnal  in  its  exiircssion.  Tlie  entire  structure,  including  the 
hair,  is  built  upon  a  Hyatem  of  curvest.  The  brain  ta  dominant  and  of  very  flne 
qnality;  the  muscular  system  ranlu  Heconil.  the  thoracic  third,  and  the  rounded 
oflseons  system  follows  in  the  order  of  development.  The  chin  is  m<mt  comuletcly 
expressive  of  the  artist :  the  round  dimptea  give  a  clue  to  the  entire  man.  A  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  opposite  sex,  volupiiiousnesM,  creative  or  dramatic  talent,  and 
senerotilty  are  the  characteristirs  revealed  liy  the  rounded,  curved  Jaw  and  deep, 
rounit  dimple.  In  the  lower  lip  the  siens  for  I»ve  of  Home.  Patriotism,  and  Benevo- 
lence are  very  apparent.  In  the  upper  lip  Amativeness.  Love  of  VounK,  and  Mirthf  ul- 
nesB  have  set  tlieir  seaJ.  The  month  tells  stories :  it  is  a  sensuoiitt  and  linguistic  fea- 
ture, and  speaks  of  love  and  social  eniovmenls.— of  "wine,  women,  and  song."  In  the 
cheeks  Alinientiveness.  llibativenew.  Hospitality,  Friendship,  Sanativeness,  and 
Approbativeness  are  conspicuons.  The  colur-sen^e  Is  very  decided,  as  seen  in  the  hair 
and  eyes.  The  upper  lip  is  an  artistic  featnre,  eurvinff  outwardly,  thus  indicating  Phys- 
iol Imitation.  The  noi^e  Is  broad  and  mu>ciilar,  hieh  and  broad  at  the  tip.  The  signs 
for  Ideality.  Hubltmltv  .\nalysjs.  Hope,  Mental  Imitation.  Human  Nature,  Construct- 
iveneas.  Acquisition.  S  eneration,  and  St-lf-will  are  all  well  defined.  The sup«'rciiiary 
reiEioonearlheeyesandnoseisnotewiiithv  showing  great  width  between  the  eyes  and 
depithof  the  Inner  angles,  indicating  hotli  Form.  Rize,  and  Prescience  in  a  large  degree. 
The  mouth  denotes  fluent  vocality.  Iwilh  of  language  and  melody.  Calculation  as  in 
all  compoaers,  is  moet  decided,  while  Weight.  Ixtcality,  Memory  of  Kvents.  Time, 
Music  Order,  and  Intuition,  with  Musical  Judgment  and  Reason,  make  up  the 
physlo|{nomy  of  one  of  the  great  comnosi-rs  of  the  world.  A  oomparison  of  his  com- 
positions with  those  of  Wagner  will  give  the  student  all  the  corroboration  of  their 
physiognomic  dissimilarity  that  he  desires. 


nature.  He  must  be  a  many-sided  being  in  order  to  express  true 
greatness  in  rliythm.  A  fine  brain  and  nervons  system,  together 
with  an  excellent  muscular  development,  is  requisite  for  certain 
styles  of  music,  such  as  Mozart *s  and  Schubert's,  for  example; 
while,  for  a  bolder,  grander,  aiul  more  severe  style,  mere  love  is 
necessary,  as  we  observe  in  the  faces  of  Wagner  and  Beethoven ; 
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or,  a-s  xiT'  oliscrvp  in  TlniwJrl,  a  Inr^jr"  rTnlnwinnnf  of  the  VC^fCtatm 
systt'tii,  uloiia  with  a  tine  bituu  aud  uervous  sjatoio,  awd  suffinkTit 
aamixtme  ^  t1i«  -roumto  to  sAad'  -tbe  aense  of  xfaytlua  and 

lUclfHly  so  rssf'Hti,-iI. 

Tliu  fttcultiL:*  wliit  li  are  necessary  are,  firstj  a  good  sliure  o|'  th 
'i^iimth  atid  flO&ia}  Itinctiaii*  and  «entimentB,  along  with  wbicit 
tlicrt^  nni^t  In-  tin*  fi»I!n\viii^  nuMUnl  pDU'crH,  which  cjiii  Iw  tlisrovered 
in  the  nose  nt'  uiosl  cuiiipascnif  vix.,  Analysis,  MeuuU  limta£oa» 
Ideality  01  Imatpniition,  StftAimity.  HunMm  NAtnie,  Confltanct- 


TlKliiiwl']  nnii.'itn{p"i**iv>i'  Tiuw  iiiLtiixittfvwui  •iriRliiKluiiltad«|i«nijt(iwtBnihliLvnB 

Kll  Itac  taTCC.  njill  pnwr  n>i:|lltHltM  1<wr«al«aniv>ci)|]tloq  10  hi|OW1ld«mtB»t«  WW 

Tbn  fanlti  pyxifrt)  i#  ilrnfiiiiAnr ;  K>>i)yKrH[»mMmiiaxtpuaeL  wldle  ttn  mfiwcalir 
IMiwrTM  fiiLlow  :  u.1]  frt  thc--«!i  me  of  tueli  ']ii»tity.  T%e  dhtn  abowa  musrkmMA  Fhr»- 

CK'-tn  ^iriil  tViriKfleiiU-uisni-H!  of  llli-  iiuM  mrwi-tn  tTp«,  wttll^  ITV  OktmMii'  r«»rw«rd  )■»- 
j>>.  hiiib  Itinlti'fiii-n  nil  I'l'iriiiiiiiirjU  ill»|>iVilU»ii.    Ixitt  'it  Ili-ciiii  »nij   I'MtrltiUin'  mtw 

d^AnwiL,  Alliiiiciitlvi'iKtia  suit  ilIl»tl»tTMW  m  iMimuL,  Appro biit|>an  KuttwiOrtP 
■uvrnwlnm.  HKr-cnti->cinl»tinly  of  Hvcnica  ilrVirlopBMnl  T1i«  n<i««  Ii ii  wovminl 
fMttirV'.  iHitti  liiL  »itrf  and  outline;  i%  jmnimiLMB  RRtM  Perec,  IToarifi*,  BbMhmk. 
}|Uii|iLil  Vaiiirfi,  Kx'ii'iiliVH'ni'w,  Mul  f  iieiiiiiallVTinrm.  TtMi  TiiitillUM  «lld  lulftluallCT 
i>r  Ul:*inil~l<'iil  iTiin[Hittjl;1nrt.iri'iitilre>ri  ftll  Ulcnv  tn^Jt^-^ll1^t,tftftHKllt^  Itfwl  la  BWWMgft 


i***rt**!t.  Acqitisition.  \>n^*ration,  and  SdP-wQJ,  The  qms  6r 
Fono  <\yr,  w  r(u<i'.  Aiu^uT,  Time,  Onler,  <3^i|g|ggtfittHteD 

must  be  pre-eminent. 

The  chins  of  the  majority  of  composers  are  dimpled ;  the  sigD 
for  Amativeness  largo  in  all.  The  hair  of  most  of  them  is  quite 
different  i'rom  tliat  of  ordinary  people,  thus  showing,  by  this 
physiognomic  indicator,  original  (wwers. 

These  faculties  are  possessed  in  varying  degrees  by  all  really 
good  or  great  musical  composei*s.    The  several  varying  d^rees  of 
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development  of  brain,  bones,  muscle,  and  of  the  thoracic  and 
vegetative  systems  can  be  easily  discovered  by  the  observant 
investigator. 

Those  in  whom  the  brain  system  dominates  all  the  other 
systems  will  give  a  more  lofty  and  refined  quality  of  music  than 
he  who  excels  in  muscle,  as  in  Schubert,  for  example,  where 
melodies  are  of  the  sensuous  order,  more  nearly;  and  thus  of  each 
peculiar  endowment,  that  system  which  is  dominant  gives  the 
key-note  to  the  style  of  the  entire  range  of  each  individual's 
efforts. 

Composers  must  possess  a  modicum  of  every  sort  of  time, 
and  that  which  inheres  in  each  of  the  five  superior  systems  is 
necessary  for  all;  hence  the  thoracic  as  well  as  the  brain  system 
will  be  relatively  well  developed  in  all  musical  composers,  as  well 
as  the  brain  and  nervous,  the  muscular  and  osseous. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  A  SCULPTOR. 

A  great  variety  of  form  and  talents  are  found  within  the 
noble  guild  of  sculptors;  yet  all  are  chamcterized  by  certain 
similar  capacities.  This  art  is  really  a  blending  of  art  and 
mechanism;  we  therefore  exj>ect  to  find  some  of  the  salient  points 
of  both  mechanic  and  artist,  with  a  touch  of  the  scientific  as  well. 
A  great  sculptor  is  a  grand  character,  and  all  great  sculptors  ex- 
press in  the  face  the  nobihty  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  in- 
tellect, as  witness  Michael  Angelo,  C^nova,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
others.  .  The  capacity  to  express  greatness,  whether  by  the  chisel, 
pen,  brush,  voice,  or  by  mechanism,  is  stamped  unmistakably  upon 
the  face  and  bodies  of  those  who  possess  this  power.  A  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  physiognomy  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  quality  and  power  of  this  talent,  although  the  lives  and 
sentiments  of  the  masters  of  sculpture  are  exponents  of  their 
innate  powers.  A  truly  great  being  moves,  as  it  were,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  his  own  creating,  far  above  the  strata  in  which  the 
commonplace  crowd  dwell;  he  is  thus  often  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  for  it  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  character 
that  we  have  within  ourselves  a  germ,  at  least,  of  the  traits  we 
would  understand.  If  this  capacity  be  not  ours,  then  it  is  im- 
possible to  comprehend  a  greater  character  than  our  own,  for  such 
chai-acters  cannot  be  measured  by  our  limited  personal  standard. 

A  great  sculptor  must  possess  a  fine  brain  and  nervous 
system,  together  with  an  excellent  degree  of  both  bone  and  muscle, 
for  the  measurement  and  manipulation  of  such  solid  and  hard 
material  as  marble  requires  the  most  solid  tissues;  then,  too,  the 
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Locality,  etc.,  must  be  used  in  transforming  a  shapeless,  chaotic 
block  of  marble  into  a  l>eautiful,  hfe-like  statue,  The  artistic 
faculties  of  Sublimity,  Ideality,  Coustructiveness,  and  Mental 
Imitation  must  characterize  tbe  sculptor,  together  with  the  facilities 
of  Amativeness,  Force,  Love  of  Young,  Love  of  Home,  Patriotism, 


In  viewing  the  Ideal  beniitiesof  this  subjei't,  one  is  filled  with  wonder  and  dellicbt 
ftt  the  eenlUB  which  was  able  to  conceive  and  execute  bo  perfect  a  figure  of  woman. 
This  talent  is  little  short  of  divinity,  and  bears  within  Itself  a  heaven-bom  eerrn  of 
creative  energy.  The  gmce  and  cleeance  of  the  attitude  are  only  equaJea  bj  the 
beautiful  outlines  and  exact  details  of  the  whole.  Une  knows  not  which  part  meet  to 
admire;  all  is  coherent,  homogeneous,  proportionate,  and  natural.  The  freedom  and 
Bimplicitv.  the  cha.-<tenesa  and  lielicacv  expressed  in  each  limli,  feature,  and  contour 
entirely  divests  this  angelic  form  of  the  sllf;ht«8t  tinee  of  eroesnesfl.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  base  mind  or  a  silly  prude  who  could,  at  sight  of  this  statue,  be  stirred 
by  feelings  other  than  those  of  eratitiide  to  God  for  creating  the  creator  of  this  noble 
work,  who  has  wroughtout  of  a  block  such  perfection  for  the  enliebtenment  of  the 
ages.  One  generation  of  women  pos-sesfied  of  similar  forms  woald  aoTance  the  mora] 
sense  of  the  world  incalculably,  for  such  women  would  express  normal  powert  of 
mind  and  body. 


Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  Friendship,  Mirthfulness,  and  other 
domestic  and  social  powers.  Large  Reason  and  Intuition  must 
also  be  his.  If  all  these  powers  are  inherited  in  a  high  degree, 
and  then  developed  by  cultivation,  we  have  a  genius  of  tran- 
scendent power,  siich  as  Pliidias,  am<mg  the  ancients,  and  Canova, 
Greenough,  Story,  Clark,  and  Miss  Hosmer  in  modem  times.  The 


Fig.  358.— ARIADNE. 
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art  of  the  statuary  is  akin  to  architecture,  and  these  two  profes- 
sions develop  tlie  scientific  side  of  art,  for  both  are  based  on 
mathematics  primarily,  and  depend  upon  Measurements,  Weight, 
Size,  Form,  and  Calculation  in  a  large  degree.  It  is  thus  shown 
that  high  powers  and  a  large  and  comprehensive  mind  are 
ess^tial  to  the  great  professor  of  each  art  and  science.  It  is  true 
there  are  many  grades  in  every  profession,  yet  every  student  will 
designate,  by  his  works,  the  rank  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The 
beautiful  figure  of  Ariadne  expresses  the  grade  of  artistic  rank  to 
which  its  designer  belongs.  I  am  happy  ui  sharing  with  my 
readers  the  pleasure  I  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  this  sub- 
lime ideal  of  female  loveliness  and  perfection.  It  is  a  specimen 
of  the  sculptor's  skill  and  powers  rarely  excelled.  It  is  the  work 
of  Danneker. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  REQUIRED  BY  A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  physician  should,  in  the  first  place,  he  possessed  of  the 
highest  moraUty,  for  no  other  profession  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
this  power  in  so  large  a  degree.  The  honor  and  happiness  of  en- 
tire communities  are  often  in  his  keeping ;  besides,  the  physician, 
like  the  scientist,  must  abound  in  Conscientiousness  in  order  to 
discern  the  tnUlis  of  Nature  as  they  exist,  without  minghng  guess- 
work or  speculative  theories  with  his  obser^'ations. 

It  is  a  well-established  law  of  human  nature  that  we  cannot 
give  out  what  we  have  not  in  our  own  organization,  nor  compr&- 
hend  fnlly  any  principle  which  is  not  largely  represented  in  our 
own  organism ;  therefore,  those  whose  province  it  is  to  discover 
and  apply  the  laws  and  facts  of  NaHre  must  possess  a  large  de- 
velopment of  Conscientiousness  in  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
truths  from  errors.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  bony  system 
should  he  one  of  the  supreme  systems  of  the  physician ;  bone,  be- 
ing the  most  stable  tissue  in  the  organism,  is  hence  the  most 
reliable.  Along  with  the  osseous  system  there  must  be  also  a  good 
endowment  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  to  afford  sensitiveness 
and  judgment,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  powers  to  aid  in  the 
mecluinical  parts  of  surgery.  A  good  degree  of  the  thoracic  and 
v^fetative  systems  are  essential  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  mental 
processes  and  to  assist  the  domestic  and  social  qualities  which 
the  physician  needs  in  order  to  attract  and  hold  the  friendship  of 
his  patients.  A  good  share  of  Fii*mness  is  required  and  is  observed 
in  the  faces  of  all  good  and  great  physicians.  The  faculties  of 
Love  of  Home,  Benevolence,  Love  of  Young,  and  of  the  opposite 
sex  should  be  normally  developed ;  so,  also,  should  Alimentiveness, 
Sanativeness,  Pneumativeness,  and  a  good  degf^g^9f<J,9;^|^d 
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Resistance.  Caution  must  be  exercised  and  developed  where  it  is 
deficient.  The  mental  faculties  oi'  Analysis  and  Human  Nature 
must  be  large,  while  Constructiveness,  Self-will,  and  an  average 
amount  of  Executivencss  are  required.  Form,  Size,  and  Locality 
are  most  useful  with  a  preponderance  of  all  the  practical  faculties; 
hence  it  is  that  we  observe  such  projection  of  the  eye-bones  iu  all 


FiQ.  SGB.— M.  PAHTEUR.  (Physician  akd  Discovekeh.) 

The  nnble  countenance  a»tsoclated  wltb  this  sketch  1b  that  of  a  man  well  known 
to  fame,  for  his  numerous  an^l  important  discoveries  in  phwical  and  sanitarv  science 
rank  him  with  the  ereatest  of  the  world's  benefat^ton.  In  this  face  the  brain  system 
is  dominant  aiKl  CI  f  tine  quality;  the  mnscular  system  stands  second  In  erolation,  and 
the  nsaeoiis  ami  tlioraciu  follow  cioitety  in  p'>wer.  The  lower  third  of  tfae  face  is  well 
developed  and  aSurds  sustenance  to  the  h:eher  powers.  The  nose  Is  broad,  high,  and 
muHCular;  in  It  we  perceive  the  evidence  nf  Imagination.  (This  facalty  often  aids  in 
Invention  anddiitcuvery.)  The  lower  third  discloses  Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  8ab- 
llmitv,  Human  Nature,  ConstructiveneHs,  Acqalsition.  Vcnerutiiu),  and  Reason  of 
the  highest.  Helf-will  is  conspicuous.  Ttu!  spiu;e  between  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  Is 
worthy  of  attention,  being  very  broad,  thus  IncUfatliig  large  Form  and  8ue,  aa  well 
as  a  comprehensive  mind.  The  eyeit  and  moutli  denote  normal  language,  while  in 
the  forehead  we  olMerve  corroborative  signs  of  logical  capacity,  as  well  as  Memory 
of  Events  and  rery  great  Intuition. 

good  physicians.  Large  Observation,  Causality,  Comparison, 
Memory  of  all  sorts,  together  with  Time,  Order,  and  Intuition  are 
requisite.  The  physician  who  is  true  to  his  calling  must  exhibit 
for  it  tlie  greatest  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  for  physicians,  like 
poets,  are  bom,  not  made  such  by  a  college  education  alone.  They 
sliould  be  ambitious  to  excel  and  succeed,  and  with  a  desire  for 
progress  in  the  high  and  holy  profession  to  which  Nature  has 
called  them. 

A  physician  must  cultivaie  such  traits  as  are  weak,  as,  for 
example,  Secretiveness ;  he  sliould  be  tlie  most  prudent  and  dis- 
creet of  men — able  to  command  his  tongue  and  facial  muscles  to 
that  degree  that  even  the  most  acute  and  anxious  patient  shall  not 
perceive  the  slightest  movement  or  cliange.  He  should  cultivate 
cheerfulness  and  sociality,  without  gossiping  (a  gossiping  physician 
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is  a  dangerous  being)  ;  he  should  develop  his  friendliness,  love  of 
children,  and  of  the  opposite  sex ;  in  short,  he  should  be  a  lover 
of  humanity. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  REQUIRED  FOR  A  SURGEON. 

The  best  form  for  a  surgeon  who  attempts  the  most  severe 


PiQ.  360.— EDWARD  JENNER,  M.D.     (Uki.ebkated  English  ruYSiciAN, 
Author,  and  DiscoveSkb  of  Vaccination.) 

No  Bclentlilc  pbyBioenuiiiist  could  mistake  thl^i  face  for  otiier  tban  that  of  a  pbysl- 
clan,  and  an  earnest  and  attentive  one  as  welL  a«  evidenced  by  the  Blsns  of  "natural 

Fhyeician'Mn  theclteek-bones.  in  thenrtitudeof  the  bead  and  neok,  and  by  tbethouf;ht- 
ul,  observant  ex prefiHi on  of  the  eye.  The  combination  of  aysteuis  in  tbis  subject  is  such 
afl  Is  mnttt  frequently  ohnerved  amonp;  physicians,  viz.,  the  supremacy  of  the  osseous  and 
brain  systems.  The  muscular,  thoracic,  and  vegetative  powers  all  assist  in  this  com- 
bination by  their  development.  The  siens  for  Conscience  and  FiminesB  are  apparent. 
Love  of  Home  and  Patriotism  rank  biKn.  Benevolence,  Amativeness,  Love  of  Young, 
Mirth,  Approhalion,  Self-esteem,  Mocleety,  Friendsbip.  Allnientivcnes.s,  Sanativeness, 
PneumativenesB,  and  Color  combine  to  form  a  lovely  domestic  and  so<;ial  nature.  The 
form,  size,  and  pecaliarities  of  the  nose  claim  attention.  It  is  a  nose  deiiotiuK  Con- 
strue tiveness.  Originality,  and  loeical  power.  The  signs  for  Hope,  Analysis,  Mental 
Imitatioii,  Human  Nature,  Ideality,  -Knhlimitv,  Conctiruction,  and  Acquisition  are 
stronzly  delineated.  Self-will  is  normally  developed,  while  Size,  Form,  Observation, 
Weignt,  Locality,  Calculation,  and  Memory  of  various  sorts  are  manifest.  The  signs 
of  Langiiage  in  the  eye  and  mouth  denote  fluencv,  u  bile  tlic  practical  fiu.-ulties,  beTng 
dominant,  would  give  clearness,  perspicacity,  and  directness  to  his  Style  of  expression, 
either  oral  or  written.  Time,  Order,  ReaMun.  and  Intuition  are  well  developed.  The 
long-coni^inued  observiition  and  experiments  of  this  nol>le  physician  in  bis  endeavor 
to  protect  humanity  from  the  ravages  of  small-pox  by  his  discovery  of  vaccination, 
met  at  last  with  a  suitable  recognition,  for  he  received  by  a  vote  of  Parliament  the 
sum  of  £30,000,  and  special  honors  were  awarded  him.  It  fs  a  singular  fact  tbat  all  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race— those  who  have  benefited  it  by  discoveriesof  any 
Und  whatever— have  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition,  treachery,  and  often 
di^race,  before  they  could  make  the  world  see  the  value  of  their  discoveries.  Such 
was  tbe  case  with  Dr.  Jenner,  but  his  firmness  and  truth  at  last  gained  the  victory, 

operations  is  the  round  build  of  body  and  head,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  this  shape.  The  muscular  system  should  be  supreme,  with 
the  brain  system  a  close  second,  the  bony  and  thoracic  systems 
a,l>out  equal  and  next  in  development. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  comparativeli/ unfeeling — msensitive; 
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hence,  the  surgeon  must  have  a  large  share  of  this  material  in  his 
organism. 

The  surgeon  should  possess  large  Force,  to  aid  him  in  opei- 
atioDs;  a  good  degree  of  Cautiousness,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rash 


Fie.  W..—JO'SS  HUNTER.  (Burobon,  ANATOWaT,  Discovbbbb,  and  AtrrHOK.) 

In  this  portrait  we  liave  the  evidence  of  an  exceedingly  well  balanced  character 
of  a  biich  ordor.  The  brain  and  muscular  systems  are  well  developed,  while  the 
thoracic,  the  osseous,  and  vegetative  Byutenis  are  largely  represented.  The  chin  dis- 
elosea  Firmness  and  OonsclentiousnesH  aliio  Love  of  Home  and  Patriotism.  Benevo- 
lence is  well  defined.  Alimentiveness,  Love  of  Young,  Mirth,  Asiativenesa,  Bibative- 
nees,  Hospitality,  ApprobativenesH,  I<'riend8hlp,  Sanativeness,  Bel  f-esteem.  Modesty. 
Force,  Heslstance,  and  Caution  are  all  well  and  about  equally  developed.  Tbenoee  u 
unlqae.  It  is  long,  high,  broad,  andvronderfully  elaborate  in  the  lower  third.  Pnen- 
mativeness  announces  lt«  power  by  the  general  large  size  of  the  nose  and  nostrils. 
Color  Is  highly  manifested.  The  si^  for  Hope,  Anaij-sls,  Ideallt>',  Sublimity,  Mental 
Imitation,  and  Human  Nature  are  in  excess.  Conatrnctiveness  is  supreme.  This 
facalty  was  probably  Inherited,  along  with  other  artistico-mecbanical  traite,  from  his 
father,  whowasacarpenter.  AcqulsitioDiab^hlymanifested;  tbis  trait  he  exhibited 
hy  the  wonderful  collection  be  made  for  his  museum,  he  having  collected  and  prepared 
more  than  ten  thousand  anatomical  objects.  The  nose  altioexTiibits  large  Veneration. 
Bzecntiveness,  Reason,  and  Self-will.  The  space  between  the  eyes  is  remartcable. 
and  denotes  a  most  uncommon  sense  of  Form.  The  space  between  the  brows  and  the 
width  of  the  ethmoid  bone  Is  very  great,  annoo&cing  the  oense  of  8ize.  The  eyebrows 
disclose  strength,  vigor,  and  originality;  the  eyes,  Language:  the  manner  of  their 
setting,  large  Ubservation  and  Preacienve.  The  form  of  the  outer  an^le  indicates 
Agreeabillty,  The  pecnllar  formation  of  the  malar  or  cheek  bone«<  is  noteworthy :  it 
reveals  l>y  Its  fnllness  the  signs  for  the  natural  physician  and  rurgeon.  The  lateral 
portion  01  the  forehead  shows  the  presence  of  round  muscles ;  hence,  is  a  secondary 
sign  of  large  CooBtmctloii,  while  Locality,  Weight,  Time,  Order,  Calculation,  Reason, 
and  Intnlnon  are  all  hlghlv  manifest.  The  bands  and  fingers  are  characteristic,  ana 
disclose  strength  and  flexibility.  This  grandsnrgeon  andphyslcian  won  the  greatest 
honors  and  acnieved  the  highest  positlona  In  his  nrofessinn,  having  been  physician 
extraordinary  to  the  king  and  sursMon^neral  of  hospitals  in  England.  He  wrote 
the  "Natural  History  of  the  Teeth.^  "  ObservatlonB  on  the  Animal  Kionomj-."  besides 
numerous  other  works,  which,  with  his  collections  and  mnseont,  are  left  to  ealhditen 
posterity. 

use  of  the  knife;  large  Constnictiveness,  in  order  that  he  may 
invent  those  diverse  appliances  needed  for  each  individual  case,  and 
also  to  give  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in  dressing  wounds.  He  re- 
quires large  Locality,  to  enable  him  to  remember  and  visualize  the 
position  of  all  the  various  organs,  veins,  arteries,  bones,  ami  muscles 
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in  the  body.  Form  and  Size  are  also  requisite  to  aid  the  memory  of 
the  shape  and  relative  position  of  each  part,  and  to  assist  Locality. 
Human  Nature  is  essential  in  order  that  he  may  be  en  rapport 
with  his  patients,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  divhte  instinctively  all 
bodily  and  mental  states.  He  should  be  a  good  physiognomist,  and 
be  well  versed  in  the  pathology  of  physiognomy.  He  must  have 
large  Observation,  in  order  to  teke  cognizance  of  the  most  minute 
changes  and  appearances.  Calculation  is  a  useful  trait  also,  as  it 
is  required  in  many  ways  in  the  medication  and  treatment  of  the 
wounded,  as  in  chemistry  and  in  making  surgical  implements,  etc. 
He  should  have  large  Friendship,  in  order  to  attach  his  patients  to 
him  and  to  command  their  esteem;  enough  Benevolence  to  Bympa- 
tliize,  but  not  enough  to  weaken  the  feelings  when  severity  is 
required.  The  faculty  of  Amativeness  is  necessary  to  com/prehend 
the  nature  of  the  opposite  sex ;  Love  of  Young  also,  that  he  may 
inspire  children  with  love  and  confidence. 

The  sense  of  Weight  should  be  a  strong  one,  for  the  muscular 
sense  is  dependent  upon  its  po^er  in  order  to  gauge  the  amount 
of  force  to  be  used  in  handling  instruments  and  in  bandaging 
wounds,  limbs,  etc.  Executivencss  is  required  to  assist  authority 
and  give  resistance.  Self-will  is  another  ally  most  necessary,  as 
well  as  Analysis,  Time,  Order,  and  Keason.  A  fair  share  of 
musical  ability  is  required  to  assist  the  ear  in  making  examinations 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  in  auscultation  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. If  to  these  faculties  one  adds  large  Intuition,  he  has  a  fine 
bodily  and  mental  equipment  for  the  practice  of  surgery. 

OTHER  CLASSES  OF  SURGEONS. 

Many  army  surgeons  are  characterized  by  a  round  and  broad 
form,  with  broad,  rather  low,  and  round  heads;  short,  round  arms, 
and  round  and  tapering  fingers.  This  build  is  the  most  suitable 
for  those  severe  operations  which  require  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
force,  endurance,  and  coolness ;  another  class  of  surgeons — those 
who  undertake  the  more  delicate  and  less  forceful  operations — are 
characterized  by  about  an  equal  development  of  the  brain  and 
muscular  systems.  This  class  of  surgeons  tend  naturally  to  the 
treatment  of  those  finer,  less  difficult,  and  more  delicate  cases  of 
operative  surgery,  such,  for  example,  as  treatment  of  the  ear,  the 
eye,  etc.  This  class  of  surgeons  require  a  fine  endowment  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  In  short,  the  muscles  as  well  as  nerves 
of  this  class  must  be  sensitive  to  a  great  degree,  and  this  combi- 
nation calls  for  a  fine  and  high  organization. 

The  surgeon  should  be  something  of  an  actor  in  order  to 
know  when  to  be  sympathetic  and  when  to  be  severe.  ^  Yet  he 
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should  cultivate  a  friendly,  cheerful  disposition,  and  then  use  it 
when  necessary.  To  all  should  be  added  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  God  and  humanity  for  his  gifls  and  talents. 

Great  surgeons,  like  great  poets,  painters,  and  singers,  are 
sent  into  the  world  not  to  selfishly  enjoy  their  own  great  gifts,  but 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  world  at  large.  A  talented 
surgeon  lives  not  alone  for  his  own  day  and  generation,  but  by 
the  power  of  his  genius  he  lives  for  the  ages,  and  sends  the  results 
of  his  skill  and  knowledge  down  the  stream  of  time  to  bless  and 
comfort  millions  who  come  after  liim. 

The  great  operations  and  discoveries  which  such  men  as 
Hunter,  Harvey,  Jenner,  Cooper,  Jackson,  Abemethy,  Pasteur, 
Maudsley,  Mott,  Kemochan,  Pancoast,  Sayre,  Barker,  and  a  host 
of  otliers  equally  gifted  will  aid  and  enlighten  humanity  as  long  as 
civilization  progresses.  These  men  are  the  world's  benefactors, 
and  I  know  of  no  profession,  except  it  may  be  the  theatrical,  that 
is  as  charitable,  and  iwwie  more  seJ/'Sacrtfiaing,  I"  herewith  present 
the  portraits  of  three  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  each 
markable  for  discoveries  which  serve  to  alleviate  suffering  and  save 
life.  Their  physiognomies  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
reader,  whom  I  advise  to  read  a  biography  of  each,  which  can  be 
had  in  most  public  libraries. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  ORATOR. 

Where  the  gift  of  oratory  has  been  inherited  it  wiU  assert  its 
presence  by  certain  undeniable  signs  in  the  face,  and  these  will  be 
corroborated  by  the  bodily  build  and  the  hands.  This  power  can 
be  cultivated  to  a  large  degree ;  but  where  one  is  greatly  deficient 
in  the  power  of  verbal  expression  he  cannot  become  a  fluent  and 
eloquent  speaker.  It  inheres  in  the  physical  construction  of  man 
(where  it  is  present)  as  well  as  in  the  brain ;  there  must  be  a  con- 
sensus of  action  between  the  brain  and  body  in  oratorical  subjects, 
for  the  orator  expresses  by  his  gestures  and  attitudes  that  which 
his  voice  fails  of  doing.  There  are  two  classes  of  orators — the 
electric  and  the  magnetic.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  supe- 
rior. 1  suppose,  like  the  diverse  classes  of  other  artists,  the  several 
varieties  are  suited  to  many  dissimilar  departments  of  action. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CLASS  OF  ORATORS. 

The  electric  orators  are  those  in  whom  the  brain  and  nerve 
system  is  predominant,  with  the  muscular  system  subdominant 
These  make  clear,  incisive,  lightning-like  speeches,  appeals,  and 
arguments.  Such  were  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Patrick  Henr)', 
Henry  Clay,  John  Randolph,  and  Channing.  ^J^hese  orators 
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electrified  their  auditors,  and  were  capable  of  infusing  into  them  a 
spirit  of  instant  action. 

The  electric  orator  is  characterized  by  a  fine  nervous  energy, 
and  the  brain  system  is  dominant,  tlie  figure  is  tall  and  relatively 
thin  rather  than  round,  the  face  long  and  oval,  and  eyes  large  and 
bright,  quick  in  movement,  and  expressive.    The  logical  and 


Fio.  882.-MASTER  HARRY  SHANNON.  (OratOR.) 

The  portrait  herewith  preseiitefl  fciTCS  no  adeqnate  Idea  nf  tha  BUhlMt  of  thia 
Iketch,  yet  after  having  met  personally,  and  having  listened  to  the  oratory  of  thfai 
I»n>c(K-ina8  freniiHL  I  felt  hiipelled  to  give  my  rewleTH  the  Iwneflt  to  be  derived  from  a 
atuily  of  hia  apeakii^  countenance.  The  mouth,  eare,  eves,  and  frontal  sinuses  all 
announce  oraiorieal  ahllity.  The  chin  is  larking  in  Finnneas.  but  Bhows  a  good 
degree  of  ConM;lence;  the  jaw  has  the  dramatic  ctirve.  The  mouth  is  very  wide, 
fttraiebt,  and  well  f  onned.  The  lower  lip  denotett  Henevolence ;  I^ive  of  Hume  and 
Patriotism  are  apparent,  while  Aniativciies.s  and  lA>ve  of  Youiif;  are  uncommonly 
well  developed.  The  upper  lip  revealt)  Moiiewty  and  a  difniiflcd  dcgrre  of  Self-esteem 
and  Independence.  AllmentivenrKX  is  relatively  deficient  SanativpneHs  moderate, 
Mirthfnbiess,  ApprobatiyenesH,  and  Friendship' oeolded.  TlienoBe  rtvcals  Ideality. 
Sublimity,  Human  Nature,  Con^lruction,  Acquisition,  Veneration,  tlenMin,  and 
Strong  (wlf-will.  The  signit  for  Size.  Form,  Prt-fcience,  Olwiervation.  I.oeallty,  and 
C'alculattnn  are  consuieuous.  Menutl  Order,  Time  Muaic,  and  language  most 
copious  are  Indicated,  whilf  Memoryof  EventB,  Verbal  Memory,  and  Intuition  are 
phenomenally  developed.  This  lad  has  beautiful  dark-brown  eyes,  long  lashes,  a 
clear,  delicate  romplexinn,  brown  hair,  and  reflned  miumers.  His  voire  is  loud  and 
melodious,  and  his  memory  and  rendition  of  the  speeches  of  all  the  gi  eat  orators  is  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  precocious  eenius.  This  analysis  pmveii  that  the  orator 
must  have  high  quality  and  the  physical  and  mental  coiistittitimi  Kulteil  to  the  re- 

SluirementB  or  this  art.  The  oratursbould  have  an  ardent  love  of  IJberty,  an  abnnnd- 
ng  sense  of  HnUlmity,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  luitural  rights  ol  man,  together 
with  a  large  endowment  of  the  color-sense  to  make  his  addresses  fenrld  and  im. 
pMsiuned. 

ai^mentative  style  predominates  in  this  class;  they  are  noted  for 
keenness  at  retort,  for  incisive  sarcasm,  velicment  and  scathing 
invective,  and  for  holding  before  their  auditors  a  high  standard  of 
conduct  and  motives. 


This  class  sliould  possess  a  large  degree  of  Conscientiousness 
and  Self-esteem;  Ideality,  to  impart  elegance  and  finish;  sufficient 
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utteranri'x,  ami  a  tKirnial  i-ondiiioti  of  the  vegetative  fimctiflns 
supply  imtrimpiil  iind  Uie  dunu  slir  snntiint^uU. 

THK  >1A<;\KTI£;  CLASS  Ht  OUATOI^S. 

A]IOtiberi:ktia  ul'  uruturs  ia  iUufitnt<;d  by  thrHte  m  wham  the 
bnm«ieid  mtisei^  systems  ate  alKmt  eqimlly  (icTeloped,  and  of 
high  qnHfity. 


AiTMitnEiuwuriti  tu.triiiN?!l»iii]n«!  pbjwlociMiAlBb  In  UUii  ue  kli  tlu  i^ciH  nfoniiori^ig 
mMlWNL   (JriLtiiry  Is  iirC,  lutiimi  wo  Dnd  Meoaor  UM  jUtMIn  tiM  flceb  TbedluipLnl 

tti  tlK-^irtiH  Alia  u«n-nm M-Hwm.  Ttu  i>*-*em  mrint  i1wfmLAg«lfeMMln|of  tfa» 
iiini'  tii  Eii<-i  lilii.  lit  IfHio;,  lu«  (itUMtofnll  and  wld«  from iM«wW%twlMHi  rwrr 
wjiio.  Bir«Li.')ih  iM^')  f4Tniod,cho  «van!  ibt  illglK  owmMmrvoaMof  tilt 
uumT  lilt  la  OMOinnu  to  febtMiM  wbo  iLfcrv  moki^  n  In  piiMle  pnkCnileakllr.  u  to  otauwd 
InrlArayinan,  Ktors MidarnttHA.  Ttesleii  in  Ui» fthln  bar ]<^niiiiMH  b o«l>  avwin. 
wWi«\^>ii4^utti('iUrniMlfllKr8TTt  IjorBoT  Homo  ind  nitHoMiMn  urn  vwrTtn«rtE«o; 
lii>Uji-vci(«tiiiv  1h  full ;  LAnAiiudV  la  iJtfi  momtn  and  rVi^  moM  rinquemly  inctiCMi^di 
A|t|>P<btittvi:>n>?iiiH,  \Unient1i'»tiiiM!S  Fn«HcUl)Lp,  MlrUifiilnt^  AlOAtlf  en0J»>.  t jCiir<- 41 
VmiMff.  ScK'fflMPPm.  aiiri  Mwli'stv  an  llml  Htroiic  TwpnwmiUiUirti.  TBa  tii«  it  s 
ilvrrurfwuuri'4  U  in  i<mK.  Mci'  li-.  entire  imztli.  muS  brtMul;  w  tb»  ImeIu  iCa^H-M 
Mrmia  fflmntw^ !«  qwilltv.  for  -ui  i)  k  nitw  d«tiww  thft  M(pM*t  inndv  d(  PHmtat  »mi 
■■hvnttdflglnU'  ivbww?'.  Ttit'  dir  -'T  the  t»M  la  rvinMtafeihr d»T<4np«4,  hmI  In4le»ti»» 
iirt)a4utiflorMtatiiiln^;ni  Uuhmh  N&iiin-.  UaWiatiwbMHUuiieIth«U 
i:niMt(U«CtVAnnM.  modMHiti*  Aorgiiiftlth'^iiuii.  lod  iHi^lUMinO^winntUoi! 
Uvn'neHiLHMilHirir-wlll.  TbertltMTvinsrw-ullleHUttOaattlkiaalMl.  FonUti^a.  UivAllljr. 
iihwrvnUtn), M'-ix'Tvnr  KvAUift,  Tfiiiii.  riiiliii.  miirt  l^lrvilitlnii  ■rri  iririnjrT>ii  ruiil 
rBOnltiwu  liloH  •<nil4om9'fi  OtSs  eruiilonunlt'iuUKW,  n^CTcmUI  •UuMAUa  Cb*  «0 
jitveaMiiinir<'0'-f 'li-velininK'nt'if  tlwTwri  «ia  wrrt  -  ■■  -  - 

CotmwlKtidiitrAistic.  tlbee><>-<  tJecpi  In  tino,  intl  tiie  ntL. 
b^l^^al.  Tli6%elnd|i!AiMi)l|;1u,inNfilit,a;i>lIlLinl^^ 

Magnetic  oiators  are  ardent,  enthusiastic,  witty,  mirthful,  and 

overpowering  in  their  expression  of  feeling.  So  full  of  emot'm 
are  they  that  they  catch  the  jxypular  ear  by  their  exhibition  of 
and  appeals  to  the  domestic  and  social  natures  of  tbnr  heaters. 
They  depend  upon  their  ardor  and  vehemence  to  rnptiMite  the 
minds  of  their  listeners.    They  are  possessed  of  strou^  emotional 
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aifectional,  and  often  passionate  natures,  and  seem  capable,  when 
aroused  to  their  highest  pitch  of  power,  of  carrying  all  before 
them,  and  of  changing  tlie  minds  of  men  whose  cofiivictwm  are 
based  on  tlie  strongest  sense  of  justice. 

The  magnetic  orator  is  characterized  by  the  round  form  of 
head  and  body,  by  full,  convex  eyes,  oval  face,  rounded  chin,  and 
many  exhibit  a  round  or  cleft  dimple  in  the  chin  and  cheeks;  the 


Fio.  861— ERNESTINE  U  ROSR*  tPotisii  Orator  a»d  Rbtorkeb.) 

Id  this  expressive  countenance  Nature  han  ntnmped  all  of  the  slfpis  of  Oratory, 
as  well  aa  of  Conscience,  Reason,  and  Decision.  This  f  atic  shows  that  Its  owner  has 
thecoarageof  her  convictions.  It  is  the  countenance  of  a  livelv,  mirthful,  witty, 
noble,  loKical  woman,  fill)  of  sweetness  and  intelligence.  The  n|)ri en t  carriage  of  toe 
head  anuposition  of  the  neck  denote  rectitude,  independence,  and  courage.  In  this 
face  are  all  the  nigns  of  oratorical  ability.  Tlie  brain  and  muflcular  systems  are  abont 
e<jual  and  of  high  quality.  The  artistic  phase  of  mind  Is  Indicated,  hence  her  nnt- 
torical  efforts  would  be  ch.-iracterized  by  polish  and  eleeance.  The  chin  is  oval ;  in  it 
we  see  the  signs  for  Firmness  and  Conscience  well  aefined,  also  Love  of  Home, 
Patriotism,  and  Benevolence.  The  sustaining  powers  are  well  developed,  as  the  signs 
for  Allmontiveness,  Bibativenecs.  Pneuniativeness,  and  Color  indicate.  The  social 
virtues  are  well  represented,  hence  we  Ond  Hospitality,  Friendship,  Approbation, 
Mirth,  and  Language  large  ;  so.  also,  are  Amativeness  and  Love  of  Young.  The 
mouth  is  wide,  straight,  and  beautifully  molded  ;  the  upper  lip  denotes  Modesty.  The 
nose  is  aesthetic,  constructive,  literary,  and  logiciil  inits  three  divisions.  Strong  Belf. 
will  is  manifest.  The  width  between  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  iB  remarkable,  and  indl' 
cates  not  only  the  capacity  to  visualize  forms,  but  shows  also  a  breadth  and  com^e- 
hensiveness  of  intellect.  The  eyes  denote  power  of  Emotion  and  I^ngnage.  The 
sign  for  Prescience  is  large,  while  the  forehead  denotes  the  supremacy  of  Memory  of 
Events,  Reason,  and  Intuition.  This  lady  was  a  fearless  and  eloquent  champion  of 
woman  suffrage  and  one  of  the  world's  great  reformers  and  benefactors. 


hands  are  muscular  and  dimpled,  and  the  fingers  rounded  and 
inclined  to  taper,  with  oval  nails. 

This  class  of  orators  possess  a  large  endowment  of  the  domestic 
and  social  sentiments;  hence,  we  observe  in  them  the  sign§  for 
Amativeness,  Love  of  Home,  Patriotism,  Mirth,  Love  of  Young, 
Force,  Color,  Approbativeness,  Friendship,  Hospitality.  Mentally 

*  This  cut  b7  permission  of  the  editor  of  "  The  History  of  Woman  SafA-MP."  . 
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they  exhibit  the  signs  for  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Oonstructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  Self-will,  Form,  Size,  Credenciveness,  Language, 
Memory  of  various  sorts.  Music,  Time,  Calculation,  Reason,  and 
Intuition. 

This  combination  produces  the  most  emotional  type  of  oratory. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  John  B.  Gongh,  and  Robert  G.  Ingetsoll 
are  fine  illustrations  of  the  magnetic  class. 

They  are  all  highly  dramatic,  and,  being  permeated  with  color, 
are  vivid,  sensational,  and  intense  in  their  utterance. 

The  art  of  oratory,  like  all  other  arts,  is  a  congenital  aptitude, 
and  must,.  Uke  all  other  arts,  be  developed  by  exercise  and  cultiva- 
tion to  be  of  the  highest  efficiency.  A  natural  orator  can  be  much 
strengthened  by  learning  the  art  of  hreatliing  in  such  manner  as  to 
conserve  his  respiratory  powers,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  pro- 
longed and  sustained  efforts.  He  should  study  elocution  to 
improve  his  gestures  and  attitudes;  a  knowledge  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  are  essential  to  impart  reason  and  elegance.  To  be  an 
orator  presupposes  the  capacity  for  original  and  rapid  thought; 
but  in  order  that  the  mind  shall  have  material  upon  which  to 
meditate,  and  from  which  to  draw  instruction  and  argument,  simile 
and  metaphor,  a  great  amount  of  experience  of  every  phase  of 
life,  thought,  and  emotion  is  essential,  as  well  as  a  great  fund  of 
knowledge  drawn  from  the  master  minds  in  every  department  of 
knowledge.  An  orator  shoidd  be  familiar  with  history,  statistics, 
biography,  poetry,  and  literature  oi"  many  kinds;  he  should  have 
a  broad  acquaintance  with  the  political  history  of  his  country;  and 
if  to  all  this  he  add  a  large  sense  of  justice,  he  will  not  foil  to 
strongly  impress  himself  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  him. 

Fine  manners  add  greatly  to  the  efforts  of  the  orator,  and  a 
kindly,  sympathetic  manner  in  private  thro^v  a  charm  about  bis 
personality  which  assists  in  making  him  popular. 

To  be  a  great  orator  is  to  be  in  a  sense  immortal,  for  as  long 
as  civilization  lasts  the  tlioughfs  of  great  orators  are  cherished;  for 
although  the  magnetic  or  electric  effect  of  their  utterances  may 
have  died  away,  their  thoughts,  if  they  be  noble  or  inspiring,  or 
such  as  appeal  to  our  common  humanity,  are  transmitted  to  the 
most  remote  generations.  Witness  the  speeches  and  arguments  of 
Demosthenes,  for  example,  now  over  two  thousand  years  old! 

There  are  other  varieties  of  these  two  ruling  types  of  orators, 
and  all  grades  of  capacity,  from  tlie  cross-roads  stump-speaker  to 
the  brilliant  orator  of  the  Senate  and  Parliament.  These  general 
and  diverse  grades  may  be  classified  by  applying  the  laws  of  scien- 
tific physiognomy  to  their  faces. 

The  vocal  and  aural  developments  of  great  speakers  are 
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peculiar,  and  one  has  only  to  scan  the  size  of  the  mouth  and  the 
area  of  the  cheeks,  the  size  of  the  nose  and  nostrils,  the  frontal 
sinuses,  and  the  ear,  to  find  all  tlie  evidence  of  vocal  and  auditory 
capacity.  The  section  in  the  preceding  chapter  devoted  to  tlie 
ear  will  reveal  linguistic  capacity  in  this  appendage. 

The  color  of  orators  is  another  salient  circumstance.  I  have 
never  known  of  one  who  was  pallid,  and  with  colorless  eyes  and 
hair. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  A  CLERGYMAN. 

This  class  of  men,  according  to  Fn;ncis  Galton,  are  **  largely 
recruited  from  the  sickly  portion  of  adults."  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  for  no  profession  has  greater  need  of  abounding 
health  and  strength  than  that  which  undertakes  to  be  the  moral 
guide  and  exemplification  of  a  higher  life.  A  condition  of  deli- 
cacy or  ill  health  should  deter  one  from  entering  the  ministry,  for 
one  who  is  constitutionally  weak  cannot  possess  strong  and  hearty 
sympathies,  nor  can  be  perform  those  arduous  duties  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  clergymen,  nor  practice  the  self-denial  required,  nor 
can  he  from  morbid  conditions  of  mind  give  forth  sound,  correct, 
and  moral  views  of  life  and  conduct.  A  weak  or  diseased  con- 
dition of  body  imparts  a  perverted  idea  of  religion.  As  the  mind 
and  body  are  so  completely  bound  together  that  one  cannot  be 
disordered  without  the  other  partaking  of  its  conditions,  it  follows 
that  a  sound  constitution  and  robust  health  are  the  first  requisites 
of  a  clergyman. 

The  combinations  best  adapted  to  illustrate  a  truly  moral 
and  religious  life  are  the  bone,  brain,  and  thoracic  systems  domi- 
nant, or  the  brain,  bone,  and  muscular  systems  supreme,  or  the 
bone,  muscular,  and  vegetative  powers  in  the  order  arranged. 
Those  endowed  with  the  systems  here  mentioned  love  and  prac- 
tice morality,  purity,  and  truth,  because  they  are  constituents  of 
their  being;  hence  they  are  well  fitted  to  practice  tohat  tliey 
preachy  and  are  thus  exemplars  of  their  own  precepts — the  most 
convincing  method  of  imparting  truth  or  knowledge.  Men  of  these 
characteristics  are  less  liable  to  commit  wrong  tlian  those  in  whom 
the  muscular  or  vegetative  systems  are  dominant.  It  is  true  that 
those  of  the  bone  and  brain  build  are  not  so  magnetic  and  dramatic 
as  those  in  whom  the  muscular  and  brain  powers  are  regnant ;  they 
are  not  so  emotional  and  enthusiastic  as  the  latter,  but  tliey  are  oflen 
most  earnest,  clear,  decided,  logical,  practical,  moral,  and  electric 
when  they  are  gifted.  Men  of  tlie  emotional  stamp  are  more  fit 
for  the  stage-platform  or  politics  than  for  the  pulpit.  The  sensa- 
tional and  dramatic  styles  should  be  left  to  the  theatre,  and 
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religion,  pure  and  simple,  shoiUd  depend  more  upon  calm,  dispa» 
sioiiate  reason  and  sound  morality  for  its  foundation. 

A  clergyman  should  be  possessed  of  a  well-balanced  physiology 
and  physiognomy;  he  should  have  large  Conscientiousness  and 
Firmness ;  a  good  degree  of  Alimentiveness,  in  oi-der  to  sustain  his 
mental  powers;  a  Love  of  Young,  that  he  may  attract  and  instruct 


Flo.  806.— HENRY  HART  HH^MAN.   (FoBMBa  Dban  OF  ST.  Paul'8,  Lohdow.) 

A  great  dfveraity  of  talents  are  exhibited  in  this  oiuntenance.  Literary,  philan- 
thropic, moral,  reliRioun,  and  executive  qualities  here  shliie  forth.  Every  feature  is 
noteworthy ;  one  knovra  not  which  most  in  admire.  Tlie  tlioraclo  system  UBupreme: 
tlie  osseous  and  mnseular  syntems  are  about  equal,  and  mnk  next  in  the  order  of 
development;  while  the  vesetatlre  powers  are  normally  indicated.  The  chin  dls- 
cloHas  Flrmoeas,  CanHClence,  and  Ewonnmy,  tofcetber  with  Patriotism  and  Love  of 
Home.  Benevolence  In  the  lower  Hp  is  ounspicuous.  The  stgnit  of  AllmentiTenesH, 
Sanatlveneas,  Pneumativeness,  Force,  Color.  Hospitality,  AmatlTeneas,  Friendship, 
ApprobaUon,  Love  of  YounK.  Modeittv  and  Self-etttenm  are  all  large,  and  sbuw  that 
the  sustaining  powers  and  domestic  and  social  nature  was  most  uncommonly  devel- 
oped. The  niiae  islong,  hieb,  brnatl.and  extremely  hlgliandelaborate  at  the  tip.  Tbe 
signs  for  Hope,  Analy»is,  Human  Nature,  Hentaflmitatlon,  Ideality,  SuUimiqr,  Con- 
struction, and  Acquisition  announce  a  flrst-class  literary  power.  Hispoems,  histories, 
dramas,  etc,  are  corroborations  of  those  signs  of  literal  eapaeity,  veDerattoU,  Bx- 
ecntivenesfl.  and  Self-will  fill  out  the  ui>i>er  portion  of  a  norae  feature.  The  eyes  are 
deep-net,  and  the  brows  flex  downward  at  the  Inner  termini,  dtsGl<»ing  Olwervatina. 
Prescience  ifl  normal,  while  CredenclTeness  ia  deflclent.  Locality,  Form.  Slie^ 
Ijanenage,  Weight,  Time,  Onler,  Ualcolation.  and  Mnsic  are  well  denned.  The  pro- 
jection of  the  Grow  and  tbe  receding  forehead  announce  a  i>ractlcal  thinker;  the 
squareness  of  the  brow  denotes  Order,  and  is  a  secondary  ^lea  of  rectitude.  Tbe  ear 
Is  large,  well-rounded,  and  reveals  fine  aural  capacity.  The  form  of  tbe  neck  dis- 
closes vitality,  and  its  ptMltion  earnest  attention.  The  h^r  is  straight,  witli  a  flexf- 
blllty  that  Indicates  artistic  powers,  and  these  were  exhibited  in  nla  dramas  and 
poems.  Altogether  it  is  a  face  of  great  mental  capacity,  moral  grandeur,  and  of 
physloal  perfection. 


children;  Mirthfulness,  to  make  him  cheerful;  Friendship,  in  order 
to  win  and  hold  friends,  and  to  impel  him  to  the  active  duties  of 
friendship;  Hospitality,  that  he.may  olFer  reasonable  entertainment 
to  his  friends  and  flock.  He  slioiild  have  a  good  share  of  Sana- 
tiveness,  Pneumativeness,  and  (^olor  to  impart  vigor  to  his  body 
and  give  power  to  his  words  and  works.    Considerable  Sel^steem 
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is  required  that  he  may  exhibit  dignity  and  independence;  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  Force  is  a  good  quality  to  enable  him  to  present 
his  ideas  with  power  and  to  combat  error  vigorously.  Sufficient 
Secretiveness  is  a  strong  ally  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  confidences 
of  his  people  sacred ;  a  fair  degree  of  Hope  and  Caution  assists  his 
efforts ;  a  large  degree  of  Benevolence  is  essential  that  he  may 


Fro.  886.-CARDINAL  HENRY  EDWARD  MANNING. 

tn  this  noble  face  all  of  the  signs  of  fntelleetua-l  power,  parity,  and  beneTolenoe 
ftre  visible.  The  brain  and  bone  systems  are  snpreme,  while  the  muscular  powers  are 
well  developed,  as  evidenced  bv  the  form  of  the  iioee  and  the  size  and  form  of  the 
eye.  The  long,  thin  face  and  full  lower  lip  reveal  s>-mpathetlc  and  benevolent  tenden- 
cies, while  the  fine  quality  and  large  developnient  of  the  brain,  in  combination  with 
the  last  mentlonediwould  impart  the  phUanthropic  phase  to  bis  character.  In  the 
chin  the  signs  for  Firmness  and  Connclentlousness  are  normal :  Love  of  Home  and 
Patriotism  are  apparent.  The  lower  lip  is  full  and  denotes  large  Sympathy.  Sanative- 
ness.  Mirthfulness,  Pneumativeness,  Economy.  Modesty  and  Self-esteem  are  largely 
defined.  Mental  cournge  and  force  of  character  is  iiKlicated  bv  the  large  size  and 
form  of  the  nose,  which  discloses  the  following  faculties:  Human  Nature,  Bub- 
llmi^,  Con^tructivenese,  Acquisition,  Veneration,  Mental  Imitation,  Analyxis,  Ex- 
ecutfvenes».  Reason,  and  8eli-will,  all  conspicuous.  In  the  eye  and  mouth  the  signs 
of  fluent  Language  are  evident :  Prescience  and  Credenclvenese  are  both  manifest ; 
while  in  the  forehead  the  signs  of  Memory  of  Events.  Mental  Order,  Time,  Causality, 
Comparison,  and  Intuition  are  most  decided.  The  hand  Is  characteristic  of  philo- 
sophic rather  than  of  scientific  tendencies.  The  ear  is  that  of  an  orator.  The  Drain 
shows  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  mind,  although  so  large  an  amount  of 
1>one  tendi  to  make  the  theories  practical  to  a  certain  degree.  The  eTtpresaion  of  the 
face  convevs  the  idea  of  intellectual  and  moral  force.  The  Cardinal  la  Inclined  to 
reforms  wiihin  hUvphere,  and  has  shown  his  philanthropy  In  many  ways,  parUcalarly 
in  the  settlement  of  the  recent  strike  of  the  dock-laboren  In  London  in  nvor  of  the 
oppressed  laborers. 

be  charitable  and  sympathetic  in  dealing  with  sinners  as  well 
as  with  saints.  Mentally,  a  clergyman  needs  a  fair  share  of 
Ideality,  Sublimity,  Mental  Imitation,  and  Construction  in  order  to 
arrange  his  ideas  in  good  form  and  with  beauty  and  loftiness.  He 
requires  large  Veneration  to  give  a  sense  of  submission  to  law;  • 
Executiveness,  in  order  to  control  and  command;  a  modicum  of 
Self-will  is  helpful,  and  Form,  Size,  and  Prescience  as  weU;  fluent 
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and  eloquent  Language  should  be  his.  He  should  have  large 
Human  Nature  in  order  to  understand  all  phases  of  life  and  every 
condition  of  humanity — its  needs  and  weaknesses ;  large  Intuition, 
to  enable  him  to  instantly  divine  their  mental  and  moral  status. 
A  large  degree  of  Credenciveness  is-  not  required,  as  it  tends,  if  too 
greatly  exercised,  to  superstition,  and  this  tmit  conflicts  with  prac- 
tical truthful  demonstmtion.  He  should  cultivate  an  active  liver 
by  attention  to  dietary  laws,  for  this  imparts  clearness  to  the  ideas 
and  cheerfulness  to  the  disposition ;  this  enables  liim  to  present  re- 
ligion in  a  pleasing  and  happy  manner,  instead  of  in  the  sad  and 
gloomy  way  in  which  bilious  and  dyspeptic  ministers  are  wont  to 
impart  tlieir  teachings.  A  minister  should,  like  Moses,  be  a  good 
hygienist,  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  not  only  to  retain 
tlie  healthful  equilibrium  of  his  own  body,  but  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  physical  ailments  from  moral  and  mental  defects.  ' 
Many  persons  often  confound  these  two  conditions.  , 

A  ch^rgyman  should  be  a  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  for 
in  tliis  department  of  nature  he  will  iind  laws  and  truths  that  are  j 
"infallible."  The  laws  of  God,  as  shown  by  the  laws  of  science,  j 
are,  indeed,  a  "revelation,"  and  need  only  close  observation  and 
analysis  to  assure  us  of  their  accuracy.  To  all  these  a  clergjman 
should  add  a  knowledge  of  scientific  physiognomy,  that  he  may  be 
sure  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  character  of  his  people,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  work  for  their  higliest  welfare. 

A  clergyman  should  possess  the  elements  of  progress  and  re- 
form, and  this  requires  the  courage  that  springs  from  Conscien- 
tiousness. Large  Conscientiousness  will  give  tliis  power  unaided 
by  the  facility  of  llesistance,  for  it  is  the  mightiest  force  in  the 
human  mind ;  this  laculty  needs  the  balance  of  logical  Reason  to 
make  it  most  effective. 

With  this  analysis  I  present  delineations  of  the  physiognomies 
of  Cardinal  Manning  and  Dean  Milman,  eminent  members  of  the  two 
ruling  Christian  denominations,  viz.,  the  Protestant  and  the  Komish. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  A  LAWrER. 

As  long  as  people  omit  the  practice  of  the  injunction  "  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  we  shall  require  the  services  of  lawyers; 
and,  as  the  millennium  does  not  appear  to  be  near  at 'hand,  there 
seems  a  probability  of  our  needing  their  services  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  will,  therefore,  outhne  the  requirements  of  a  "l^al 
gentleman." 

He  may  have  a  combination  in  any  degree  of  any  of  the  four 
superior  systems,  if  he  have  a  suitable  quality  of  the  brahi  as  well 
as  of  the  vegetative  powers  to  impart  vigor  and  reason. 
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The  various  phases  of  the  law  require  many  diverse  sorts  of 
mind  to  interpret  it ;  it  is  witli  this  prolession  as  with  all  others, — 
the  several  aspects  and  departments  need  mmds  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements. In  certain  branches  the  best  combination  is  the  brain 
and  bony  systems  dominant,  ui>  in  courts  of  equity ;  in  others,  the 
brain  and  muscular  systems  supreme  are  requii-ed ;  this  class  make 
the  best  advocates  and  orators,  while  those  with  the  brain,  bone, 
and  muscular  systems  of  fine  quality,  well  developed,  make  good 
counselors. 

A  good  lawyer  requires  a  good  development,  firstly,  of  the 
vegetative  powers  to  give  the  sustenance  essential  to  his  arduous 
labors,  and  these  powers  create  the  social  and  domestic  sentiments 
which  he  requires,  not  only  to  attract  and  hold  friends,  but  lie 
needs  them  in  oi-der  to  exhibit  the  emotions  before  a  jury,  for  there 
is  no  use  of  endeavoring  to  imitate  them;  without  in  some  degree 
feeling  them  he  will  fail  in  his  attempt  and  meet  with  no  response. 
He  should  cultivate  Force,  in  order  to  stand  his  ground  and  pre- 
sent his  ideas  and  arguments  in  an  earnest  and  energetic  manner, 
and  also  to  assist  sarcasm  and  invective;  Resistance,  that  he  may 
oppose  with  vigor  the  onslaughts  of  bis  opponents;  and  Secretive- 
ness  tliat  he  may  be  able  to  use  great  discretion  in  keeping  his 
ideas  and  plans  secret  until  the  right  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
him  to  sliow  his  hand.  Caution,  also,  is  a  necessity,  to  make  him 
prudent  in  speech  and  action.  Large  Self-esteem  is  requisite  to  im- 
part confidence  and  self-possession ;  not  too  much  Modesty,  for  it 
is  not  well  for  a  lawyer  to  underrate  his  abilities,  nor  to  be  back- 
ward in  asserting  himself;  sufficient  Conscientiousness  is  wanted 
that  he  may  inspire  the  confidence  of  his  clients  and  to  enable  him 
to  carry  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  to  the  minds  of  judge 
and  jury ;  Firmness  must  be  normal  to  give  the  patience  and 
perseverance  necessary  in  long-continued  caxises. 

A  fine  mental  endowment  is  required  by  one  who  would  suc- 
ceed in  law,  and,  with  this,  an  excellent  education  is  a  necessity. 
Not  only  is  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law  required,  but  all 
sorts  of  learning  as  well ;  a  lawyer  must  possess  a  mind  well  stored 
with  dates,  facts,  and  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  as  well  as  poetry,  with 
which  to  amuse,  entertain,  and  adorn  his  language.  He  requires 
a  good  share  of  Veneration  that  he  may  respect  the  rulings  of  the 
court ;  large  Language,  in  order  to  express  himself  with  precision 
and  eloquence,  and  sway  the  jury  and  carry  public  opinion  with 
him.  A  wide  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  must  be  his,  in  order 
to  know  how  to  comprehend  the  motives  of  peo])le  as  well  as  how 
to  manage  them;  to  work  upon  the  sympatliies  of  the  jury  as  well 
as  to  convince  by  logic  the  more  reasonable  part  of  thenu. 
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Lawyers  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  scientific  physic^- 
nomy,  for  this  will  add  greatly  to  their  power  iu  the  luanagemeDt 
of  both  jury  and  witness.  This  study  should  be  a  part  of  tlie 
curricidum  of  all  law-schools.  Mirthfulness  is  a  gi"eat  assistant, 
for  this,  with  large  Language  and  Construction,  creates  wit,  and 
wit  is  very  convincing  to  certaui  minds.  A  sense  of  Sublimity 
is  an  aid,  for  it  gives  the  power  and  enables  one  to  compre- 
hend causes  involving  vast  interests;  he  must  possess  sufficient 
Ideality  to  make  his  language  polished,  and  to  impart  a  sense  of 
propriety,  taste,  and  elegance  to  his  dress,  manners,  and  speech, 
for  all  of  these  circumsCinces  carry  weiglit  and  influence  all  be- 
holdei*8.  A  dirty,  slovenly  lawyer,  whose  dress  and  appearance  is 
repulsive,  must  exhibit  almost  superhuman  powers  to  be  able  to 
naturalize  the  effect  of  his  ^ej*«»M*e/.  A  good  degi-ee  of  Will  is  a 
necessity,  and  a  large  and  strong  Memory  of  all  sorts ;  Reason  of 
the  highest,  also,  and  a  large  measure  of  Intuition.  To  all  these 
great,  good  health  is  necessary,  a  love  of  work  and  study,  indom- 
itable energy  and  perseverance,  and  a  determination  to  succeed. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AKD  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  AN  INTENTOB. 

Among  inventors  are  to  be  found  men  of  various  combina- 
tions of  systems  and  faculties.  They  present  various  forms  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  sort  of  implement  or  plan  which  they 
create.  Edison,  for  example,  exhibits  a  high  quality  and  large 
endowment  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  supreme,  and  he 
deals  with  the  finer  forces  of  Nature  which  are  akin  to  the  elec- 
trical mechanism  of  the  brain  and  neivous  system.  Elias.Howe 
possessed  a  fine  quality  and  lai^e  endowment  of  the  brain  and 
muscular  system,  and  his  invention  was  moved  by  wheels — cir- 
cular objects.  Morse,  who  invented  the  telegraph,  had  a  combi- 
nation of  brain,  muscle,  and  bone  nearly  equal  in  development, 
and  his  creations  required  the  use  of  several  principles  of  mech- 
anism, and  he  had  the  organization  and  form  suited  to  the  creation 
of  various  sorts  of  mechanism. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  inventor  inherits  the  peculiar  powers 
that  are  required  for  putting  in  operation  those  principles  of  me- 
chanics which  are  the  most  decided  in  his  own  organization.  No 
postulate  can  be  sounder  than  that  which  is  so  well  expressed  by 
Winckelmann,  and  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  viz.,  "We 
generally  think  according  to  our  formation."  Not  only  does  man 
thinh  according  to  his  formation,  but  he  acts  in  harmony  with  his 
build.  Indeed,  he  cannot  well  act  in  opposition  to  it;  hence  the 
inventor  is  bom  with  the  capacity  for  that  which  his  genius 
produces. 
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The  inventor  requires  a  large  brain,  together  with  sufficient 
development  of  the  muscular  system  to  aid  the  mental  concey)tion 
of  motion ;  enougli  of  the  bony  system  to  give  clearness  and  a 
perception  of  truth;  that  is  to  say,  perception  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  are  based  on  mathematical  precision,  and  all  the 
works  of  man  are  representative  of  the  mechanical  laws  governing 
the  works  of  Nature.    He  should  have  sufficient  of  the  thoracic 


FiQ.  8C7.— CYRUS  HALL  McCORMAfK.    (Invbntor  OF  tmb  Reaper.) 

In  this  energetic  cnuntenanRe  we  observe  atl  of  tbe  elementa  of  incoliaolcal 
li^nalty.  Tbe  siens  for  Thought,  Perseverance,  ('onstrnctlon,  and  Intuition  are 
marked.  The  brain,  bone,  and  mnxcular  and  tUnraclv  Krsteme  are  about  equally 
developed  and  of  hieh  quality.  The  lower  third  of  the  lucc  is  covered,  but  obaer^ 
vatlon  of  the  rest  of  Uie  countenance  aeeures  us  that  F'irinnesH  and  Conscience  are  well 
represented,  as  well  that  Alintentivenetts  is  Indicated  by  tbe  well-nourished  appear- 
ance of  the  physiogRomy.  Color,  Saiiativeness,  and  rneumativeness,  also  the  domestic 
funotlons  and  faculties,  are  well  developed— for  so  Una  a  suiierstructure  haa  an 
equally  excellent  foundation.  The  nose  Is  broad,  hieh,  and  of  proportionate  length. 
Toe  tip  Is  botb  high  and  broad,  indicating  not  only  Human  Nature,  Ideality,  and 
SaUtmity  very  large,  but  it  ako  shows  a  progressive.  Investigating  spirit.  Mental 
Imitation,  Analysis,  Constructiveness,  AcquisftivenesM,  Veneration,  kxecutiveness. 
Reason,  and  Self-will  are  all  conHpicuou!*,  The  eyes  are  deep  set  under  an  overhang- 
ing mechanical  brow.  The  i<igns  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Patrulty,  Observation, 
Order,  Time,  Calculation,  Memory  of  Events,  and  Intuition  are  atl  reniarkably  devel- 
oped. The  ear  is  large  and  round,  disclosing  good  aural  capacity.  Music,  and  Com- 
merdal  capacity.  The  hair  falls  In  slieht  and  easy  curvea  and  is  an  accessorv  sign  of 
ConstructfveneaB.  The  face,  aa  a  whole,  indicates  originality,  will,  progress,  and 
energy. 


ments  of  the  heart,  lungs,  circulation,  and  digestion,  and  to  all 
these  a  good  share  of  the  vegetative  jiowers,  to  give  sustenance  to 
the  other  systems,  and  to  evolve  those  sentiments  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  all  creative  efforts,  such  as  Amativeness  and  Love  of 
Young. 

Reference  to  the  physiognomy  of  all  superior  inveHtoisjrill 
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disclose  a  iarfj^e  dejj^ree  of  these  as  well  as' of  other  domestic  and 
social  traits.  The  inventor  requires  a  good  degree  ol'  Force,  Salt 
esteem,  Pneumativeness,  and  Caution  ;  he  should  have  lai^  Hope, 
but  not  enough  to  make  him  too  sanguine  and  mislead  liim ;  he 
needs  Analysis,  Mental  Imitation,  Ideality,  and  (in  tl»e  construction 
of  mechanism  involving  great  principles)  a  good  share  of  Sub- 
limity is  useful.  Self-will  is  a  much-needed  factor;  Form,  Size, 
Weight,  Locality,  Time,  Order,  Calculation,  Reason,  and  Intuition 
are  required  in  a  large  degree. 

A  knowledge  of  physics,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  mechanics  is  required.  A  love  of  investigation,  an  insatiable 
curiosity  in  regard  to  laws  and  principles,  and  a  patient,  persever- 
ing spirit  are  characteristic  of  all  those  great  inventors  who  have 
blessed  the  world  with  tlieir  inventions.  I  advise  my  readers  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  life,  labors,  and  struggles  of  the 
great  inventors  of  modern  times — those  men  who  have  wrought 
out  of  their  inner  consciousness  the  wonderful  systems,  imple- 
ments, and  machines  which  have  been  mamly  instrumental  in 
evolving  a  high  civilization. 

A  knowledge  of  how  such  men  as  Watt,  Stephenson,  Fulton, 
Hoe,  Morse,  Edison,  and  Goodyear  struggled,  suffered,  and  suc- 
ceeded would  very  greatly  stimulate  and  strengthen  other  in- 
ventive minds,  as  well  as  the  minds  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  character.  Nothing  so  sharpens  the  faculties 
as  the  struggles  necessary  to  compel  the  vorld  to  accept  a  great 
idea  which  has  taken  form  and  wrought  out  practical  and  philan- 
thropic results,  such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of  steam,  of  electricity, 
the  art  of  printing,  tlie  sewing-machine,  etc. 

Character  is  develoiwd,  first,  by  an  inward  force  acting  on 
circumstances;  second,  by  outward  circumstances  and  opportuni- 
ties. The  great  characters  of  the  world  were  not  created  in 
luxiiry,  for  luxury  enervates  and  destroys.  History  records  few 
inventors  or  reformers  who  were  reared  in  the  lap  of  ease  and 
surrounded  by  wealth ;  and  parents  need  not  expect  great  things 
of  their  children  whose  minds  are  clogged  and  senses  cloyed  with 
the  material  things  of  life.  Grand  characters  are  the  result  of 
self-denial,  solf-control,  self-sacrifice,  and  the  pursuit  of  high  ide&ls, 
or  else  evolve  in  the  order  of  Nature  by  natural  development, 
having  inherited  capacity  for  greatness  which  is  irresistible. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  NEEDED  BY  A  COMMANDER. 

The  conduct  of  a  great  campaign,  whether  naval  or  military, 
requires  high  mental  qualifications  and  great  bodily  powers. 
Commanders  need  a  large  and  broad  brain  to  give,  strength  and 
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comprehensiveness  to  their  ideas  and  plans ;  they  require  a  large 
endowment  of  both  bone  and  muscle  to  impart  stability  and  ag- 
gression to  their  movements.  The  thoracic  system  must  be  well 
developed,  for  this  gives  love  of  progress,  a  desire  for  leadership, 
and  makes  the  miud  clear  and  tertile.  The  vegetative  system 
must  be  active  in  order  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  mental  efforts 
and  bodily  activities.  All  of  these  functions  need  to  he  of  high 
quality.  The  faciUties  essential  to  true  greatness  in  the  direction 
of  command  are  many.  Large  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness 
are  needed  to  make  tlie  character  persevering  and  unyielding,  and 
also  to  impart  a  higli  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  to  hold 
others  up  to  the  same  standard.  Large  Patriotism  is  needed  to 
impel  one  to  plan  for  his  country's  good  and  glory.  Amative- 
ness  is  an  assistant  to  a  vigorous  manhood.  Fncumativeness  is 
required  to  give  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Color  also  aids  by  im- 
parting entliusiasm,  and  also  makes  all  of  the  tissues  more  power- 
I'ul.  Self-esteem  is  a  strong  ally,  for  it  lends  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  character.  Large  Force  and  Resistance  are  neces- 
saiy  in  order  to  oppose  and  resist  attacks.  A  due  degree  of 
Secretiveness  and  Caution  is  essential,  and  is  needed  in  order  to 
keep  plans  secret  and  prevent  rashness.  Human  Nature  must  be 
cultivated  to  enable  one  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  characters. 
Executiveness  should  be  one  of  the  dominant  faculties,  as  well  as 
Self-will.  Constmctiveness  on  a  large  scale  is  needed  to  aid  in 
]>lans  and  schemes.  Form,  Size,  and  Observation  are  requisite  to 
assist  Constmction  and  enable  one  to  vmmlim  the  field  of  action, 
as  well  as  faces  and  all  forms  and  shapes  connected  with  the 
duties  of  a  commander.  Locality  is  another  powerful  assistant; 
so  also  are  Mental  Order,  Calculation,  and  Reason. 

A  commander  should  be  a  well-disciplined  soldier  or  sailor; 
he  shoTild  have  a  comprehensive,  technical  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession; he  should  be  familiar  with  the  biography  of  all  the  great 
commanders  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  all  the  principal 
campaigns  and  engagements  of  all  ages. 

So  many  varieties  of  character  exist  among  commanders  that  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  describe  and  classify  them.  Some  are  aggressive, 
and  rush  forward  into  engagements  with  an  impetuosity  that 
carries  all  before  them.  Such  were  Napoleon,  Napier,  and  Julius 
Csesar.  Others,  more  calm  and  patient,  sit  quietly  down  and  plan, 
in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  great  campaigns,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  enemy's  strength,  weakness,  and  plans  move  to  an  attack 
with  almost  a  certainty  of  success.  Marlborough  and  Grant 
were  of  this  class.  Other  commanders,  like  McClellan,  are  less 
aggressive,  but  make  great  organizers.    There  was  never  as  l^g® 
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Fig.  388.— CAJUS  JULIUS  C^SAR.   (BoMAM  Comkandkr,  Statssmak, 

Orator,  and  Avtdub.) 

The  sclentiflc  physlnji^omlat  may  well  pauite  l>efore  so  noble,  bo  god-ltke  k  coun- 
tenance m  this.  It  is  the  Krandest  I  have  ever  beheld.  Certaluly  nu  modern  phym- 
ORnoniy  Is  at  all  romparalile  to  It.  All  the  elements  of  grandeur  are  here.  The 
BDouldOTK  the  chesty  and  neck  assure  us  {were  U  not  visible)  uf  a  great  pbyeioenoniy. 
What  I  might  say  of  this  countenance  would  not  hegin  to  express  what  tne  sight  of 
tt  alone  reveals.  Language  is  wholly  inade<i  uaie  to  descrilw  it,  yet  tn  the  Interests  ot 
science  I  must  make  the  attRmpt.  The  chin  is  a  truly  Roman  feature,  and  seems  too 
prominent,  but  were  it  smaller  the  harmony  of  the  whole  would  be  destroyed.  His 
rounded  contour  of  the  lower  Jaw  reveals  the  tragic  elements  of  his  chaiw^ter,  wblch 
he  Illustrated  la  bis  actions  upon  the  stage  of  life.  The  lips  are  noble  and  beantifnl^ 
the  nose— oh,  what  a  sublime  feature  I  The  eyes  announce  great  power,  and  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  rest  of  the  organism.  The  superciliary  area  and  the  brows  are 
grand  and  unique.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  and  the  forehead  as  a  whole,  is 
miapproaohable.  The  ear  is  in  grand  style,  both  as  to  sice  and  fonn.  and  difclonea 
wonderful  powers.  The  brain  system  Is  of  the  highest  quality  and  is  dominant ;  the 
muscular  ranks  next ;  and  tlie  thoracic  and  osseous  are  about  equal  in  degree,  and 
are  very  nearly  as  well  develo|>ed  as  the  Hrst-men tinned  ;  the  vegetative  Is  sutncient 
for  nutrition  ;  where  the  muscular  system  is  so  largely  developed  a  Efeat  df^^ree  at 
the  vegetative  is  not  required.  In  the  chin  we  ilnd  the  signs  for  Firmnem,  Con- 
science, Patriotism,  and  Cove  of  Home  ;  in  the  lower  lip.  Benevolence.  The  cheeks 
are  muscular,  and,  with  the  curved  jaw,  denote  great  constitutional  vigor.  Amative- 
ness  and  Iiove  of  Young  are  well  deflnetl.  The  signs  in  the  nose  are  all  conspicaoos; 
Hope,  Analvsis,  Mentallmitation,  Ideality,  Hubtlmltv,  Human  Nature,  Construction, 
and  Acquisition  are  all  large  ;  thf  executive  portion  (s  strongly  outlined.  Veneration, 
Reason,  Exccutivenesa,  and  St'lf-will  together  make  this  the  grandest  and  most 
aggressively-mental  nose  ever  beheld.  The  eye  shows  Language,  Motion,  and  Ob- 
servation, lb*  position  In  relation  to  the  surrounding  parts  is  a  wonderful  study. 
The  signs  of  F'onn,  Size.  Pri's<?itince,  Obscn'atlon,  weight,  Locality,  Time,  Order, 
Music,  Catculation,  and  Memory  of  Invents  are  of  the  largest.  The  upper  part  of  the 
forehead  announces  great  Memory  of  Events,  and  corrotiorates  the  sl^soi  Causality 
and  Comparison  in  the  none.  Tntultlon  is  Immense,  and  this  faculty  tn  combination 
with  Human  Nature  (helcht  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  above  the  plane  of  the  face)  gave 
him  almost  superhuman  knowledge  and  command  of  men  and  things.  The  wiioI« 
expresses  great  intellectual  power,  comprehensiveness,  an4  moblUon, 
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an  army  so  well  organized  and  disciplined  as  that  which  General 
McClellan  left  to  his  successor,  who  had  the  faculty  requsite  to 
supplement  that  of  General  McClellan*s  grand  gift  of  organization. 
Possibly  the  general  who  led  the  attack  could  not  have  built  up 
so  Tast  an  army  as  the  former.  In  mihtary  matters  many  sorts  of 
character  are  needed  to  carry  forward  the  various  operations  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  campaign.  There  must  be  those  com- 
petent to  provide  food  for  man  and  beast;  others  to  secure  the  neces- 


Yia.  88B.-8IR  CHARLES  JOHN  NAPIEK  <AdmIRAI.  or  thb  BRmsH  Natt.) 

TblB  truly  leonine  coaiitensnce  reveals  juat  wbat  the  visage  of  the  king  of  beasM 
dtBcloees,  Tiz.,  force,  courage,  and  agjEre^i*)"-  We  observe  in  thia  subject  the  domi- 
nance of  the  brain  and  muscular  syftems,  with  the  osseous  and  thoracic  taking 
second  place.  The  chin  is  broad,  tlnis  showing  a  high  regard  forduty  and  iriving 
severity  to  the  chariKter.  I»ve  of  Home  and  Patriotism  are  manifest,  while  the 
mouth  wide  and  straight,  denotes  c  apacity  and  linguistic  powers.  The  nose  is  a  re- 
markable featnre ;  Its  length  denotes  perspicacity:  its  height  and  breadtlt,  vigor  of 
the  visceral  organs  and  force  uf  mind.  The  poini  diBcloses  the  signs  of  Analysis. 
Human  Nature,  Ideality,  Rublimity,  MentaJ  Imitation,  Construction,  and  AcqulHltion 
are  very  well  defined.  Veneration,  Uelf-wilL  Ijoglcal  Keatton,  aud  Executiveness 
are  the  prominent  signs  in  the  face.  The  width  between  the  eyes  is  uncommonly 
great,  and  shows  not  only  Urge  Siie  and  Form,  but  a  broad  and  comprehensive  intel- 
^t.  The  eyes  disclose  Language  and  muscuUr  power.  The  signs  of  f>beervation, 
Wei^t,  Locality,  Calculation,  TimcL  Order,  and  Memory  of  Events  are  conspitnously 
apparent.  The  hsir  and  beard  indicate  vigor  and  strength,  vrhile  the  general  ex- 
presBiou  denotes  power.  This  subject  entered  the  British  Navy  at  thirteen,  and  the 
lotlowlDg  year  was  wounded  in  an  engagement.  Tbe  profession  of  arms  and  the 
ability  to  command  were  hereditary  In  bu  family,  and  were  shown  at  an  eariy  age. 
It  r«qaires  more  tban  one  generation  of  commanders  to  develop  such  a  nose  and 
physique.  For  bis  brilliant  services  this  fearless  commander  received  high  honors 
from  bis  own  and  other  governments.  It  is  thus  that  true  bravery  and  cotirsge  should 
be  ever  raoognlaed. 

sary  quantity  of  ammunition;  others  to  build  roads  and  bridges; 
others,  yet,  to  drill  and  discipline;  others  to  organize,  and  others 
to  command.  Yet,  because  one  man  commands,  the  labors  of  all 
others  should  not  be  ignored,  nor  should  they  be  deprived  of  their 
meed  of  praise.  I  regard  the  organizing  and  executive  ability  of 
General  McClellan  quite  as  great  in  its  way  as  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  command  displayed  by  General  Grant.  It  was  certainly 
quite  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  thajt  it  ^ould 
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have  thorough  organization  and  discipUne  as  that  it  should  have 
an  energetic  leader  when  ready  for  action.  With  this  analysis  I 
present  the  portraits  of  two  aggressive  and  successful  commanders, 
viz.,  Julius  Caesar  and  Admiral  Napier. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  NECESSARY  TO  A  SCIENTIST. 

The  scope  and  plan  of  Nature  is  vast  and  wide,  and  those 
who  would  enter  her  temples  must  be  of  many  diverse  constitu- 
tions and  be  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  truth.  This  is  a  sine  tjnn 
non.  Science  is  an  exposition  o/  the  Jaws  of  Go<l^  as  shown  bt/  tlie 
laws  of  Natxire;  hence,  law,  truth,  and  infallibility  lie  at  its 
foundation  and  accompany  its  every  step.  A  man  who  does  not 
love  truth  better  than  his  own  ideas  and  theories  is  a  recreant,  and 
not  fit  to  be  ranked  among  the  noble  army  of  truth-seekers  wliich 
in  this  age  is  exploring  every  de|)artmcnt  of  Nature's  broad 
domain  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  God's  laws  and  His  method 
of  creation.  Surely  no  pursuit  can  rank  higher  than  this.  The 
reign  of  law  in  all  departments  of  the  universe  is  an  assured  fact. 
To  seek  out  and  apply  these  laws  is  the  aim  of  the  true  scientist. 
To  live  without  a  knowledge  of  these  natural  laws  is  to  live  with- 
out God,  for  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  law,  as  do  the  beasts,  is  to 
follow  their  methods  of  existence.  That  "  the  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God"  is  well  illustrated  by  the  opposition  that 
the  weak-minded,  vicious,  and  bigoted  in  all  ages  have  shown 
to  the  advancement  of  trutli  as  revealed  by  natural  law.  The 
persecution  of  Bruno  and  Galileo  for  asserting  that  tlic  world 
moved  is  only  one  of  the  thousand  persecutions  which  the  truth- 
ful scientist  has  had  to  suffer.  Fortunately,  in  these  days  the 
scientist  is  not  threatened  with  the  stake  and  faggot  as  formerly, 
yet  certain  ecclesiastical  institutions  still  pursue  him  with  opposi- 
tion and  anathemas.  Their  day  is,  however,  short,  for  "  Truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail,"  and  the  reign  of  law  is  bound,  under  the 
inexorable  law  of  evolution,  to  become  a  recognized  fact. 

The  powers  and  faculties  needed  by  the  discoverers,  leaders, 
and  teachers  of  science  are  many,  and  must  be  of  high  quality  and 
power.  They  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  logicians ;  that  is,  they 
must  have  a  large  endowment  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  in 
order  to  analyze  and  classify  their  ideas,  theories,  observations, 
objects,  and  materials.  Tliey  require  a  sound  and  well-balanced 
body  and  mind.  They  must  be  fearless  and  independent,  in  order 
to  cope  with  error  courageously. 

The  scientist  must  possess  enthusiasm,  for  notliing  is  so 
capable,  it  seems  to  me,  of  arousing  one's  whole  being  as  the 
discovery  and  demonstration  of  a  great  fact  or  law  in  Nature. 
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A  large  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  is  essential,  for  the  scientist  must  be  alive  to  the  appear- 
ances of  all  things  in  Nature,  particularly  so  of  tliat  class  of 
phenomena  which  his  peculiar  talents  fit  him  for  observing,  A 
spirit  of  curiosity,  of  speculation,  and  of  inquiry  must  be  his, 
togetiier  with  untiring  patience  and  perseverance.  A  broad  and 
comprehensive  manner  of  investigation  must  characterize  his 
metliods,  in  order  that  he  sliall  know  whether  the  principles  which 
he  promulgates  are  sustained  and  eorrobomted  by  the  facts  and 
laws  of  other  departments  of  demonstrated  science. 

A  lively  imafjinaUon  is  indispensable,  yet  it  must  not  exceed 
a  certain  degree,  otherwise  he  will  entertain  chimerical  fancies  which 
ciinnot  be  proven  by  cognate  facts  and  laws.  The  nerves  of  all  good 
and  great  scientists  reveal  that  Ideality  has  assisted  thera,not  only  in 
doing  their  work  in  an  ornate  and  finished  manner,  but  it  demon- 
strates tliat  it  has  aided  in  imagining  the  probability  of  the  existence 
of  the  Unseen.  In  this  way  many  missing  links  in  tlie  chain  of 
scientific  evidence  have  been  discovered  and  worked  out  to  a 
demonstration.  Std>Umity  is  required  to  bring  the  mind  m  rappoH 
with  the  vast  and  complex  laws  and  works  of  Nature.  A  small 
and  naiTow  brain  is  not  competent  to  grasp  in  its  entirety  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  universal  law,  and  Sublimity  is  one 
of  the  faculties  which  here  assists. 

The  physiognomies  of  all  the  celebrated  discoverers,  theorizcrs, 
and  demonstrators  of  science  are  proof  of  what  is  liere  stated. 
Examine,  for  example,  the  faces  of  Galik^o,  the  Ilerschels,  Arago, 
Button,  La  Grange,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Agassiz,  and  in 
each  countenance  will  be  found,  in  varying  d(!gree8,  the  signs  of 
character  above  named. 

A  sound  visceral  organization  is  one  great  essential  to  scientific 
labors  and  profound  thought,  such  as  is  required  for  the  solving 
of  the  great  problems  of  Nature.  The  faces  of  the  leaders  of 
scientific  thought  in  all  cases  disclose  a  normal  or  balanced  degree 
of  the  visceral  powers.  A  life  devoted  to  scientific  research  is 
highly  beneficial  to  health  and  conduces  to  longevity.  Statistics 
corroborate  this  statement,  while  the  investigation  of  the  physiog- 
nomies of  a  large  majority  of  scientists  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  to  longevity  is  part  of  their  birthright.  It  is  this  sound- 
ness  of  the  foundation  system  of  functions,  in  combination  with 
a  good  brain,  that  has  given  them  the  capacity  for  profound  and 
prolonged  mental  labor.  The  exercise  of  the  emofimift,  such  as 
are  necessary  in  many  artistic  pursuits,  tends  to  impair  the  health 
and  shorten  life.  All  of  the  most  exhausting  emotions  are  con- 
stantly called  into  play  in  most  ai*tists,  for  the  ^|^^^t>^^&6&^ 


based  <m  love,  jo^,  hatifsd,  j^looBy,  revenge,  etc.,  the  poens, 
plays,  ^vorks  fif  ftctiuii,  jwuiitings,  flml  statues  of  these  rkw^ 
proTCt  aud  these  emotunu  cannot  be  portrayed  atid  repre^ted 
Wi^Adt  h^im  eertain  degiee.   Tbenj  too,  the  pasnons 

of  lore,  li^uoji  ^od  jealxnisf  ara  mneii  more  stiongl^  feii  ami 


Xn  tMiT^MMfll  tfe'<>l1clKt  lJl  r-i'  i-  )\"niiiJ  Mik  i^r  idrnrv  r  IMllMllHl  iupMi^,  If 
«  U¥*lr  dJsptuJtlOill,  of  a  tiLi'.  fvn.<  \,  !itri!iiK-i>i^'v<Ji-il  wouimi.  Ill  thti  rttfftmbhM  \hm 
iinilin  knA  nMOoHR  vyKiiuii)  ili.itaiiiul e,  tlir  ■LUiAi'-Mliir  ^mil  IhirrACtv  r;iiik  nril,  irTiiIp  th^ 
vr(n<tnUve  |Kivir'l^  luiwlMt  niilrhiiiii  iiiiir  i|jiiii(!vtll<7  Ai>iitiiiii-iii.  '1  lip  >'liin  u  mivi-il  nvii- 
rMUiie  ilrrLiiiAUi*  lit>(iv>anili'<ii»<tkliHliiiiLil  vivrir.  It  Kifniu*^.  t '■■UM^rikCiuu^- 

ni'M,  I'mil'-'lfliri,  ^millAnt- iif  lloiiie.  Ttt<<  NBu  for  lt*o»VQl«ui-i>-,  Anmttvfxim^ 
i>{  iMMiic.  M>>«1^si>r  Ap)irt>|>)itl«n,  Alliu<<nt3ui4»i,  Hn«pHm(i^,  FH«t>l»-l»t|)i  ]saiAtt»- 
m-M-i.  rix-tiinntlvtioitu.,  i  \il<ir.  r^tiUnM.  niut  Mlrtti  »»' dotMq^0ani>4.  flic  ucw  M  bMK, 
tiieli,  mill  l>ri>i»l  Id  f  >tii,  .-  im^n,  nml  n-vfiU  l^iitillmltj,  IdMllly^,  llaiuU  ISalOTc^ 
r-iii«tnii  fivi'iir""',  .\r'iiil"lllifiih  VniiTLitloii,  Uruiiii,  S&veuliti'iim  noil  Oaif  wllL 
Tliff  mrLliftiLifLi]  [jn' II itilm  urt  null  n-^irtwcrttiHl.  Ww  hiA  F«rm»rf  pjtrrrtTrty  4mw^ 
Ixti^KUiWi!.  ImKIi  ill  lLi«  vytwiiiKl  moutii,  t^nnMilltifftltnlh*  iiil-ttt,  I'^lwrYAthqi, 
l^Li<a1jiU<m.  Tmi«,  (IreW.  M4<mi>ry  itf  Kr«nU,  ftnd  intiMtibii      -Sci  Hk'  mvk. 

in  iL  UOUl^  mi^liilHar.  Tliu  j|iij«tu«i0f  tli«  hfMl  uttioaQmifttteritli>ii,  »btli-Tht-  •■s.j>4i» 
■hiAi  ijf  Ihi^  V}>t»  gildltihlr^  IhotiRbl  luiil  mildnm*  n1  d1«|in»it)riiL.  Th<-  norV*  .T  thla 
Imlv  a.tv  vncy  iii'1inlulTiiiiilii<ror<imiii.  Kliir  eare  » trNiislalLtii)  ni  l^itikij-v  -  i3:t('^L  v-urk, 
"MArwilquc  tVJiniCei,  and  ^rnlttcwl  n  wnrk  (?ntlb|i^  *'(.iri  ibt  ll-r-liiti-.u  uiir  I'b?^- 
ml  BcitncHL"  Bbe  wrote  «xten«lTelT  (Ki  friich  HuS^ectA  u  (T^ikTlUDoii,  but,  >rl*^- 
trk'lty.  corti«(«.  tb«  tiimv,  indtUatlivauhedhBiih-lf  fry  fxpcjluK^u  •rn  tlu  hrikn-dir 
liiduencr  of  the'tMamj-iitrf  ilic  ^pcctraiii.  filie  wm  mailii «.  tntttbitt  cif  U#  Kd>^ 

atiuiua  IroTii  tliet'ivll  Ti^T  Ftii:i\    A'dleil  Ui  all,  ubp  wM  ■  itlHltlM  iol^  an^ 

tio-iiOiU*  mullier,  n  G<i>id  1i>iu!irki'i')>c]',  hikI  « true  frimd. 


by  thc^  iirti^tio  dnss-cs;  hcnfc  U  followv  tlisit  a  cnlm 
rt  ritTtive  fltiUu  (iT  iiiiml  is  muru  t'oiidutiivc  to  licuilh  nad  toage^ 
than  whorf  tljH  mind  i»t]w  bftttle-ground  qf  UJ^ewive  etnotii 
acfiiity.  M;iny  eminnit  sricnti.'^t^  have  lived  in  full  pfi'js^ ---^iug  ^ 
tlioir  mc'iUai  iKjwt^rs  to  a  very  atlvaiicrd  ajLic,  wituc^)^  C'arufa 
Herschel,  who  Uvni  to  iiiiu't^i-.stneii  ji^ars;  C1*eTreul,who  diedii 
cciiUy  at  oue  bundled  years.    HumbokU  Uved  to  i^j^^f>^ 
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his  mental  labois  were  prodigious,  and  continued  to  his  latest  da^■s. 
I  might  instance  very  many  more.  With  this  anal)-sis  I  give  the 
delineation  of  Karl  Vogt,  eminent  German  anthropol<^st,  and 
Mary  SomerriUe,  the  most  celebrated  female  mathematician  of 
Great  Britain. 


Fio.  S71.— KARL  TOOT.  (GKKVA^  Asthkofolooibt.  Phtsiciak,  ArTHOit.) 

In  tbe  face  before  as  we  have  all  tbe  evidences  or  a  sound  and  riitorouB  constt' 
tution  and  a  broad  and  |irofuund  tb ink er :  Indeed,  breadth  it  the  kev-iiote  to  the 
entire  orKanieni.  HiKb(4u;ilit>-,  deep  Color,  Proportion,  and  Health  are  ful  revealed  in 
this  str one  countenance.  BtrenKth  without  C(>arsciics«,  combined  with  many  high 
trait^  aasure  ub  that  we  are  dealine  with  one  of  ^'ature'*  '•  thorough-bred  crea- 
tures. Tbe  brain  .ind  inusoulur  i^istenis  dominate.  Tbe  chin  aiimmnces  a  char- 
acter of  ^reat  stability.  Firuinesii  and  Conscience  are  well  ileltncd.  Love  of  Home 
and  Patnotism,  Benevolence,  Love  of  Young.  Amativene«*i,  Alimentivenetts,  I'neu- 
mativeneaa,  Color,  SanativenetUL  Friendsbip,  and  Hi>spit.iliiy  are  all  well  developed, 
and  show  QS  the  basis  of  a  sound  intellect  and  healthy  monVl  and  domestic  natnre. 
The  upper  Up  is  reLitivcly  short,  proving  that  egotism,  at  least,  is  not  present-  The 
breadtb  of  cheek  and  signs  for  Sanativeness  discli^e  great  health  and  capacity  for 
medical  science.  The  nose  is  nroportioned  to  the  other  features.  Tbe  signs  for 
Mental  Imitation,  Ideality,  AulMinilty,  Humnn  Nature,  Constt ruction.  Acquisition, 
Veoerxtion,  Reason,  Executivene-is  and  ^^elf-will  are  conspicuous.  Form,  Size, 
Weight,  Language,  Locality,  Observation^  and  Calculation  are  unuiounced.  The 
shape  of  the  forehead  sliows  a  comprehensive  brain,  au<l  reveals  the  signs  for  Time, 
Order,  Memory  of  Kvents,  Keiuson,  and  Intuition.  Tbeshapeof  tbe  chest, sltonlders, 
Mid  neck  t«]ls  u»  that  the  thoracic  structure  is  capable  of  sendiOK  a  large  quantity 
of  irell-oxvgenated  blood  to  the  brain  with  rapidity.  The  position  oi  the  hend  denote* 
tbe  Mtentive,  patient  thinker. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  REQUIRED  BY  A  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

The  ability  to  design  and  construct  important  works  by  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  physics  as  illustrated  in  engineering  requires 
a  superior  intellect  and  a  body  constructed  upon  sound  mechanical 
principles.  A  mechanical  body  is  always  associated  with  a  me- 
chanical mind ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  and  body  are  a  unit,  and 
each  expresses  the  otlier,  if  we  have  only  a  method  by  which  we 
can  translate  form  into  character.  This  metliod  is  developed  in 
Bcientiiic  physiognomy  and  corroborated  by  tbe  facts  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  evolution,  heredity,  embryology,  and  kindred  sciences. 
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The  mechanical  engineer  requires  a  due  development  of  the 
brain,  osseous,  and  muscular  systems  of  good  quality.  He  needs 
a  large  endowment  of  tlie  vegettitive  i)owci*s  to  nourish  and  sustain 
the  other  systems.  A  fair  share  of  Color  is  essential  to  give  integ- 
rity to  all  the  tissues  and  for  tlic  practical  uscq  of  the  materials 


Fro.  372— \VAHIIINGT<iX  A.  ItnEBLlXG.    (Civil  Kxoinekr,  Al'THOE.) 

The  doiiilnftnt  expre.'^stnii  nf  this  face  is*  one  of  power — of  ntlm,  rollected,  y«t 
emisciourt  aliiliry.  Tlif  qiiality  iw  fliir,  the  ffw-e  well  proportioned.  The  shoulders 
and  thoracic  dc-velo]iint'nt  are  wonderfiiU  and  K<ve  n.-isitranoc  of  great  mental  ener|0^. 
The  face  Is  tlmt  <>f  a  typU-il  inecliaiiic  of  the  iimft  tgtlented  elajis.  The  prnjeciiou  of 
the  brows  and  recexKlou  of  the  forehead  revealM  the  tvom  tiiechanie.  and  grand  and 
accurate  oliserver.  The  ii>se<iiis,  brain.  Tniisciilar,  and  thoracic  systems  are  equally 
and  highly  develojied ;  the  vegetiitive  also  awMrts  its  power  In'an  active  manner. 
The  lower  third  of  the  f:tce  cannot  be  ween ;  in  this  case  we  must  rely  on  those  parts 
that  are  vistlite :  hence  we  know  that  the  domestic  functions  and  faculties  nre  well 
dcfliied.  Aliuientivonetw.  Siinativeni'ss,  Color,  and  Friend.'thip  are  conspicuous.  The 
beiird  indicates  great  vitality  :md  is  an  accessory  sign  of  longevity.  The  nose  is  broad, 
high,  of  proportionate  length,  and  remarkably  clauorateil  at  the  tin.  It  is  a  tvpiral 
ooiiHtractivc  iicwe— the  nose  of  a  builder.  Tpon  it  we  filwerve  the  signs  for  Anamis, 
Mental  Imitation.  H»nnan  Nature,  and  Knlilnnlty  very  large;  while  Ideality  ("on- 
Btructiveness,  Aenuisition,  Vencralioii  nsfi'utivenetw,  Keasim,  and  Self-will  ar« 
highly  developed.  The  formation  i>f  the  eyc-bone.>) — the  superriltary  ridge — is  un- 
common. Here  are  located  the  signs  for  all  of  the  olwierviugor  practie'al  and  mechan- 
ical traits.  Tlie  eye.i  are  deeply  set ;  the  brows  sliow  scarcely  any  arching ;  the  out- 
line of  the  forehead  is  wortiiy  chise  attention,  a.t  well  iw  the  strong,  broad,  and  com- 
pact head.  The  signs  for  Form,  Size,  t  fl>servatlon,  T»cality,  Prescience.  Weight, 
Time,  (tnler.  and  Ciilcnlation  are  excessive.  Oedenciveness  ht  deficient,  while 
Memcirv  of  Kveiit.H  is  excellent ;  langu^e  is  not  eloquent,  yet  tlnent,  practieal,  and 
clear.  The  forclieati  corroborates  the  signs  in  the  nose  of  i?ausallty  anii  Cnmparinon ; 
Intuition  is  fairly  developed.  The  ear  disclows  poml  aural  capacity.  The  bair  is 
straight,  and  the  jtoise  of  the  head  anuounceu  Diguity,  Indepondence,  Resolution, 
Force,  and  Itesistanee. 


involved  in  the  profession.  Strong  miiscles  are  necessary  in  order 
to  impart  the  sense  of  rliythm  and  jwriodicity,  and  to  aid  the 
feculties  of  Constructiveness  and  Calculation,  as  well  as  to  give 
dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  materials.  Very  large  powers  of 
observation  must  be  had,  and  all  the  practical  qualities  as  well. 
The  faculties  of  Form  and  Size  should  be  excessive,  and  the 
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sense  of  AVeigfht,  also,  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of 
pressure,  resistance,  etc.  Calculation  should  be  most  decided  to 
facilitate  the  arithmetical  part  of  the  profession.  Locality  is 
required  for  the  purjwse  of  memorizing  and  visualizing  places,  etc. 
Large  Sublimity  is  an  essential  trait  to  enable  the  engineer  to  com- 


Fld.  373. -JAMES  B.  EADS.    (CIVIL  ENOiWBBn,  INVENTOR.) 

Tbe  outtlnea  of  thin  nose,  bead,  and  face  recall  to  oiind  tbe  |>hyf>ioKnomle9  of  tbe 
Uiciont  Qreek  architects.  In  this  nnble  countenance  we  obnerve  the  dominance  of 
the  brain,  muRcuIar,  and  nseeouH  syetenin,  which  are  bl^Ehly  devohiped  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  thoracic  and  vegetative  follow  cUwIy,  botb  in  amonnt  and  fineness. 
The  poBition  iif  the  Hhouldcrs  and  tliorax  reveale  integrity  and  power.  The  height 
of  llie  top  of  the  heail  from  the  BhoulderR  in  unusual;  it^  uiiri^htiirs.'*  speaks  of 
straight  conduct.  The  outline  of  the  heiid  describes  a  perfect  dome.  The  wrlnkleH 
acroKS  the  forehead  show  talent  and  straight  thou^litx.  Across  tbe  root  of  the  nose 
are  the  executive  wrinklen,  showing  that  tbe  habit  of  command  and  anthnritv  has 
been  long  exercised.  Mirthful  wrinlcle«  at  the  outer  corners  of  thf  eyes  are  nroofs 
of  a  cheerful  dispimitlon.  Tlie  mouth  shows  Kloc^ueuce  and  Witj  as  well  as  Mirth, 
L<)ve  of  Young,  Order,  and  Meditation.  The  chin  in  broad,  disclfising  Conscientious- 
ness. Tbe  signs  for  Self-esteem  and  Modesty  are  prominently  displayed ;  so,  also,  are 
AlimentiveneitH,  Bibativenc*!},  Approbation,  Hospitality,  Pairintism,  I^veof  Home, 
Hanativeness,  and  Friendship.  Pneumativene.ts  and  Color  are  conspicuous,  Thenose 
is  of  a  pure  Greek  type.  It  ia  what  I  term  an  "arcbitei  tural"  no^e,  resembling,  aa 
it  does,  a  column  or  pillar.  It  is  high,  lone,  broad,  and  straight.  Tbe  signs  for  Human 
Nature,  Mental  Imitation,  Analysis,  Ideality,  HnbHmity,  Construction,  Acquisition, 
Veneration,  Kenson,  Exccutiveness,  and  i^elf-will  arc  very  large.  The  eves  are  well 
set  under  a  mechanical  brow,  the  brows  closedown  to  the  eyes.  The  signs  for  Observa- 
tion. Weight,  Size,  Form.  Locality,  Time,  order,  Calculation,  Causality,  Comparison, 
and  Intuition  are  highly  devehipeiL  CreileuciTeneB.s  is  deficient  and  Prescience  about 
tbe  average.  Tlie  ear  is  large,  and  indicates  excellent  aural  and  commercial  capacities. 
Tbe  area  about  tbe  root  of  the  nose  is  noteworthy  ;  It  .shows  tbe  most  talented  degree 
of  Kelf-wUL  Allusion  has  been  made  to  this  in  the  section  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
Self-will. 

prebend  great  and  complex  laws,  and  give  tbe  capacity  for  under- 
taking grand  enterprises.  Time  is  a  useful  trait,  and,  in  connection 
with  Order  and  Calculation,  is  a  strong  ally.  Constructiveness 
must  be  had  in  order  to  impart  ingenuity,  deftness,  and  inventive 
skill.  Strong  Self-will  and  Executivencss  are  able  assistants,  and 
give  the  ability  to  hold  on  to  one's  purposes  and  assist  in  controll- 
ing large  numbers  of  workmen. 
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Force  and  Resistance  are  most  useful,  for  they  enable  one  to 
judge  of  and  estimate  similar  qualities  in  mechanism ;  they  also 
impart  strength  and  resolution  to  the  character.  Large  reasoning 
powers  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing,  compaiing,  and 
classifying  with  fecility. 

Many  of  the  great  and  successful  engineers  have  been  mental 
colossi.  The  labors  which  they  have  pertbrraed,  both  within  and 
outside  of  their  profession,  seem  to  be  the  work  of  supernatural 
beings  when  we  come  to  contrast  them  with  the  labors  of  men  in 
many  other  pursuits.  The  biographies  of  such  as  Smeaton,  Watt, 
Vauban,  the  Stephensons,  Eads,  the  Roeblings  (father  and  son), 
Ericsson,  and  others,  read  like  fairy-tales.  These  records  are  highly 
instructive  and  throw  great  light  upon  their  physiognomies. 

The  master-minds  in  all  of  those  departments  of  labor  which 
require  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles,  such  as  engineer- 
ing, invention,  and  architecture,  possess  vigorous  bodies.  A  man 
with  feeble  physical  powers  could  not  perform  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  the  planning  and  superintending  of  a  work  like  the 
bridge  over  the  Niagara  or  the  erection  of  a  building  hke  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.-  Such  works  entail  the  most  profound  and 
prolonged  meditation,  as  well  as  manual  labor,  in  draughting  the 
plans,  selecting  men  and  materials,  impressing  upon  others  the 
importance  of  the  work,  inspiring  confidence,  and  imparting 
courage  and  enthusiasm  to  those  who  furnish  the  means,  and  in 
many  ways  not  directly  connected  with  the  profession  must  the 
great  engineer  use  his  strength. 

Above  and  beyond  all  other  powers  reqnired  by  the  engineei 
is  the  faculty  of  Conscientiousness, — ^not  alone  for  the  moral  power 
which  this  trait  exhibits,  but  it  is  necessary  as  well  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  great  underlying  laws  of  mechanics,  which  in 
their  expression  are  types  of  the  kws  which  govern  the  world, 
hence  are  founded  on  ahsdlnie  trath  and  integrity. 

An  equilibrated  condition  of  mind  and  body  is  essential  to 
the  engineer,  for,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  structures  is 
equilibrium,  so  a  man,  in  order  to  produce  this  condition  in  ma- 
chinery, must  possess  in  his  own  organism  a  large  share  of  this 
most  necessary  principle. 

With  this  description  of  the  structure  of  a  civil  engineer  I 
present  the  physiognomy  of  Colonel  Washington  A.  RoeWing, 
who,  with  his  father,  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  also  that  of  Captain  James  B.  Eads,  the  engineer  who  planned 
and  built  the  Missouri  Bridge,  the  New  Orleans  jetties,  and  other 
grand  structures.  These  two  very  dissimilar  countenances  are 
typical  faces:  that  of  Captain  Eads  is  the  countenance  of  an 
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architect  as  well  as  that  of  a  mechanical  engineer,  while  that  of 
Colonel  Roebling  is  a  purely  mechanical  type ;  the  outline  of  the 
forehead  alone  announces  this  phase  of  character. 

THE  STSTEUS  AND  FACULTIES  REQUIRED  BY  A  BANKER. 

In  order  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  any  pursuit  he  must  have 
the  mental  aptitudes  and  bodily  organization  suited  to  that  pur- 
suit This  postulate  can  be  verified  by  collecting  the  portraits  of 
any  number  of  those  engaged  in  a  given  trade  or  profession,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  are  similar  in  the  formation  of 
features  as  well  as  in  bodily  structure.  So  true  it  is  that  form  and 
faculty  are  allied  that  it  has  been  noted  in  all  ages  and  expressed 
by  philosophers  of  all  nations,  yet  without  the  scientific  basis  and 
analysis  which  alone  make  observations  valuable.  Many  persons 
dissimilar  in  form  and  function  acquire  by  long-continued  tiiought 
in  similar  directions  the  same  expression  of  face,  the  same  walk, 
attitude,  voice,  gestures,  and  mannerisms.  Emerson,  our  great 
observational  philosopher,  had  remarked  this,  for  he  tells  us  that 

Each  religious  sect  has  its  physiognomy.  The  Methodists  have  ac- 
qnlred  a  face,  Uie  Quakers  a  face,  the  Nuns  ft,  ffft;e.  An  Englishman  will 
pick  out  a  dissenter  by  his  manners.  Trades  and  professions  carve  their 
ovrn  lines  on  fkce  and  form.* 

The  love  of  acquisition  of  material  things,  where  it  amounts 

to  a  talent,  must  be  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  form,  and 
consequently  upon  the  features,  as  to  reveal  its  power  to  those  who 
know  how  to  translate  form  into  character.  When  we  inquire 
which  races  and  nations  have  had  the  most  eminent  success  in 
gaining  wealth,  we  shall  find  that  the  Hebrew  race  and  the  English 
nation  are  the  best  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  commercialism. 

This  question  being  settled,  we  come  then  to  the  observation 
of  the  forms  which  the  majority  of  these  people  exhibit.  We 
shall  find  that  an  immense  majority  of  them  are  characterized  by 
breadth,  by  relative  shortness  of  stature,  and  by  a  dominance  of 
the  vegetative  functions  and  muscular  system,  as  well  as  by  a  high 
development  of  the  muscular  organs^  viz.,  of  the  heart,  stomach, 
and  reproductive  system. 

The  superior  development  of  these  functions  produces  a  rela^ 
Uvely  short  and  broad  structure,  and,  according  to  the  basic  laws 
jof  Form,  breadth  means  strength  and  shortness  indicates  a  less 
inental  and  more  of  a  material  phase  of  intellect.    From  this 
analysis  we  deduce  the  fact  that  those  engaged  in  the  acquisitiori. 
bf  material  wealth  by  virtue  of  congenital  ability  woidd  be  of  tVie 


road  and  short  build,  with  a  head,  face,  and  features  to  corre— 


•  Engllsb  Traits,  R.  W.  Emenoo,  p.  6k 
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spond ;  and  this  is  what  we  find  to  be  the  case  when  we  come  to 
generahze,  and  by  this  method  we  see  that  the  great  bankers  of 
the  world  are  broad  and  relatively  short  men.  The  Rothschilds, 
Hebrew  hankers  of  Europe;  George  Teabody,  of  London;  Ros- 
woll  P.  Flower,  of  America,  and  many  others,  illustrate  this  prin- 
ciple of  form  and  faculty. 

The  banker  requires  a  lai^e  degree  of  Conscientiousness, 
Firmness,  Economy,  Love  of  Young,  Patriotism,  Benevolence, 


Fia.87l.-ANTH(>NV  llOTHSCHILD.  (Baitkbb.) 

In  this  i>ortralt  we  And  nil  the  picmeiita  whfch  go  to  make  up  s  Bacceasfnl 
flnancler.  The  face  is  rnie  of  the  t>est  types  nf  the  Hebrew  comnieivialuit.  The  dl^ 
tinfcuishinfc  fonn  of  the  outline  is  ftr^aaih,— roundnesB,— thus  evidenrinfr  a  vlRnroos 
vltincral  or^nlzntion  lu*  well  a  cninprf  honflivc  jiidKiiient.  In  the  chin  tlie  M^ns  for 
FiniinesM.  C'limHentioiisiiesH.  Ijotb  of  Home,  Patriotism,  Aliiuentlvenestt,  Econoniy, 
and  Biliati  Ten  efts  are  well  delineated.  The  mouth  U  wide,  denoting  digetilive 
ca|>neity  and  lingtiiNtic  t:dent.  The  signs  for  licnevolenee.  Ijovc  of  Young,  Amative- 
ness.  Mirth,  Aiiiimbatlon,  H'i:ipitality,  Friendship,  Modestv,  and  Self-esteem  are 
eons  pit 'nous.  Saniitiveiiess  and  Vnenmativeness  are  decidedly  developed.  The  nose 
is  broad,  straleht.  and  of  an  etnial  thicknetts  lt«  entire  length ;  upon  it  the  signs  for 
(.'aution,  Snbiiinitv,  llutiian  Nature,  Ideality,  Constnieiion,  and  Acquisition  are 
supreme.  Veneration.  Roa.4on.  Kxecutlvencss.  and  Welf-wlll  are  Strong  allies.  Form 
and  Size  are  remarkalilv  developed.  01%ier>'ation  and  Locality  are  excellent,  while 
Calculation  is  of  the  higlic't  gnule  of  power.  The  forehead  shows  corroborative 
BigtiK  of  CommercialJiidKment,  tc^etber  with  large  Memory  of  Events  and  Intuition. 
To  sum  up  the  entire  p^aottnrl.  we  may  say  that  this  chatacter  is  social,  domestic 
and  commercial,  and  posdesaed  of  sesthetic  tastes,  love  of  music,  palnUuK,  and 
8(.-utpture. 


Alimentiveness,  Approbation,  Friendship,  Hospitality,  Sanative- 
ness.  Color,  and  Self-esteem.  He  requires  all  these  in  order  to  give 
vigor  to  his  mental  processes,  to  impart  those  domestic  sentiments 
wliich  are  essential  to  one  whose  nature  is  based  upon  the  material 
things  of  life,  and  because  those  vegetative  functions  and  domestic 
sentiments  are  inseparably  bound  together. 

The  iKUiker  sliouUl  have  Force,  a  good  share  of  Secretiveness. 
Caution,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  Hope.    He  needs  Sublimity 
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to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  invest  in  large  enterprises. 
He  requires  Human  Nature,  large  Acquisition,  Construction,  £x- 
ecntiveness,  Self-will,  not  too  much  Credenciveness,  a  good  d^ree 
of  Size,  Form,  Locality,  Weight,  Time,  Order,  Memory  of  Events, 
large  Calculation,  and  excellent  reasoning  powers. 

A  delineation  of  Anthony  Rothschild,  banker,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  most  extensive  banking-houses  in  the  world,  is 
here  given.  It  is  a  typical  iace.  and  will  well  repay  a  careful 
analysis. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  REQUIRED  BT  A  PmLANTHROPIST. 

There  are  very  many  diverse  phases  of  the  sympathetic  faculty, 
some  of  which  require  only  the  most  ordinary  grade  of  intellect  to 
exhibit  activity.  Many  persons /eeZ  sympathy  for  others,  yet  fail  to 
take  active  steps  to  relieve  them.  There  is  one  class  of  sufferers 
that  require  only  that  others  listen  to  or  witness  their  grief  in 
order  to  satisfy  and  relieve  them.  Others  in  need  feel  the  want 
only  of  some  comparatively  inexpensive  assistance.  There  is  a  class 
of  persons  everywhere  to  be  found  who  are  competent  to  deal  with 
this  form  of  suffering. 

And  thus,  for  every  grade  and  shade  of  human  misery  we 
shall  find  tliat  Nature  has  provided  a  person  or  class  of  persons 
competent  to  sympathize  with,  understand,  and  relieve  each  of 
these  several  forms  of  want  and  suffering. 

The  philanthropist  is  one  who  has  the  capacity  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  large  numher/i  of  his  fellow-beings;  it  follows, 
then,  that  he  must  have  within  his  own  organization  not  only 
the  requisite  degree  of  sympatliy  to  impel  him  to  action  in  the 
direction  of  relief,  but  he  must  liave  also  an  intellect  sufficiently 
broad  and  comprehensive  to  understand  the  conditions  which 
afflict  so  generally  large  numbers  of  human  beings,  and  possess 
sufficient  ingenuity  to  devise  ways  and  manage  the  large  funds 
which  arc  required  in  all  grand  philanthropic  schemes.  Philan- 
thropists are  subdivided  into  classes.  One  portion  of  tliem  pass 
their  time  in  accumulation,  and  leave  their  millions  to  found  some 
grand  charity  after  their  demise,  as  did  Stephen  Girard,  who  has 
endowed  probably  tlie  most  magnificent  charity  (and  one  which 
contains  in  its  provisions  all  of  the  elements  of  perpetuity)  that 
has  ever  been  devised. 

Another  class  of  philanthropists,  like  George  Peabody,  Count 
Rumford,  and  Leland  Stanford,  prefer  to  administer  upon  their  ac- 
cumulations before  death,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeing  the  good 
which  their  gains  can  accomplish.  Now,  the  ability  to  plan  and 
carry  forward  such  large  schemes,  as  these  men  have  matured 
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requires  the  exercise  of  high  administrative  capacity ;  hence,  the 
philanthropist  who  endows  and  manages  a  great  institution  for 
charitable  purposes  is  necessarily  great  in  both  sympathy  and  in- 
tellect, and  therefore  we  find  in  this  class  a  form  in  consonance 
with  these  qualities. 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  study  the  personnel  of 
Matthew  Vassar,  who  founded  and  endowed  Vassar  College  for 


Pio.  976.— OBOROE  FEABODT.   (Banker,  Fhixakthbopist.) 

Tbe  brain  in  this  subject  Is  bigb  and  broad  &nd  reveals  fine  Qaality ;  the  mas- 
oalarand  Uioraclc  systems  rank  second.  Tbe  chin  is  also  wide  and  tbe  nose  Is  both 
broad  and  taif;b.  The  space  between  tbe  eyes  is  uncommonly  wide.  All  ot  thrae  cir* 
cnmstanceN,  summed  up  and  proved  by  the  basic  lawsof  Pnnn.  show  ns  that  we  hare 
a  very  comprehensive  mind  to  deal  with.  The  chin  discloses  large  Consctcntiousnesa, 
Firmness,  Love  of  Home,  Patriotism,  and  EUionomy.  Tlie  sIbib  for  Benevolence, 
Ixjve  of  Ydude,  Amatlveneas,  Mirthfolnew,  Friendship,  Hos^hdlty,  Color.  Pneu- 
mativeneas,  and  Sanativenew  are  all  prominently  displayed.  The  nose  la  a  feature 
seldom  met.  It  Is  constructive,  acquisitive,  logical,  and  ezecnUve ;  np<m  tt  tbe  Birtm 
for  Mental  Imitation,  Human  Nature,  Subltmiiy,  Ideality,  CtnatmctiveneaB,  Acqoni- 
tiveness,  Veneration,  Reason,  Executiveneas,  and  Belf-wtU  are  alt  oonspicaoua.  The 
eyes  are  those  of  an  observant  and  thongbtful  man ;  tbe  brows,  lowered  dose  down 
to  them,^8how  their  practical  indlnation.  The  capiicity  for  Form  and  Size  it  verr 
great.  The  slstu  for  Observation,  Memory  of  Evenbi,  Locality,  Time,  and  Cider  are 
well  deflped.  verbal  Language  Is  about  average,  while  tbe  ablU^to  express  thought 
by  tbepeainaneanie8t,aear,aiidelq:anti»annerismanlfest.  Cakmlmon  is falny 
represented.  Tbe  Indications  of  the  reasoning  powers  in  the  forehead  corroborate 
those  in  tbe  dobcl  and  declare  Causality  and  Comparison  to  be  of  the  best.  Intnttion 
is  one  of  tbe  leadingtralta  of  this  character.  Credenciveness  is  small  and  Prescience 
above  the  average.  The  ear  discloses  aural,  commercial,  and  acqnisitlTe  capacity. 
Tbe  position  oT  the  head  shows  tbe  attentive  tbnifcer.  This  gentleman  endowed 
leveial  large  librarleB,  homes  for  working-people,  and  other  charlnea  on  a  magnlfliMnt 
scale.  He  was  also  a  very  successful  banker. 


Women,  and  of  George  Peabody,  whose  endowments  and  philan- 
thropies are  as  cosmopolitan  as  they  are  varied.  John  Howard, 
who  was  a  practical  philanthropist  and  reformer,  also  exhibited  a 
broad  and  robust  frame.  M.  Godin,  who  founded  the  celebrated 
FamilistSre  in  Guise,  France,  is  still  another  example  of  the  prac- 
tical philanthropist.  The  name  of  Wilberforce  should  not  be 
omitteid  in  this  connection.    There  are  many  oUiers  who  bdong 
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to  this  class  whose  f&rm  and  features  correspond  to  the  foregoing 
description. 

In  order  to  give  we  must  first  possess,  and  these  possessions 
must  be  either  mental  or  material,  or  both.  The  philanthropist, 
then,  must  have  the  power  to  acquire  something^  either  mental  or 
material  treasures,  earthly  power  or  position,  which  will  enable 
him  to  act  for  the  good  of  others. 

This  analysis  shows  us  what  is  the  best  form  for  a  philan- 
thropist, and  what  faculties  he  must  possess  in  order  to  successfully 
carry  forward  his  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  masses. 

The  man  of  broad  sympathies  requires  large  Conscientious- 
ness and  Firmness ;  Love  of  Home,  of  Country,  and  of  Young. 
Benevolence,  Friendship,  Approbation,  Alimentiveness,  Pneu- 
mativeness,  and  Sanativeness  are  required  to  give  vigor  to  the  body 
and  to  evolve  the  domestic  traits.  There  must  be  large  Human 
Nature,  Constructiveiiess,  Acquisitiveness,  Executiveness,  Self-will, 
Time,  Order,  Calculation,  and  large  reasoning  powers.  To  all 
of  these  great  good  health  must  be  added  in  order  to  personally 
and  actively  superintend  the  schemes,  institutions,  and  operations 
which  philanthropy  devises. 

There  are  many  diverse  manifestations  of  the  benevolent  and 
sympathetic  feeling,  and  these  various  forms  of  feeling  are  ex- 
hibited in  other  ways  than  by  philanthropy.  This  is  the  highest 
or  largest  expression  of  sympathy.  The  faculty  of  Benevolence, 
under  its  various  aspects,  has  been  elaborated  in  Chapter  II. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  NECESSARY  TO  A  PHILOLOGIST. 

The  science  of  language  is  receiving  in  this  age  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  from  a  stand-point  radically  different  from  that 
which  characterized  its  study  in  the  past.  Its  scientific  phase  is 
now  being  developed,  hence  its  investigators  require  special  and 
high  faculties. 

The  scientific  analysis  of  the  languages  of  the  various  races 
of  the  world,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  throwing  a  flood  of  light 
not  only  upon  their  racial  descent,  their  habits,  customs,  and  status 
in  progressive  evolution,  but  it  is  also  giving  a  fund  of  information 
as  to  the  form  and  structxire  of  man.  The  study  of  philology, 
taken  in  connection  with  scientific  physiognomy,  will  carry  forward 
the  science  of  language  with  rapid  strides,  and  I  predict  that,  with 
the  universal  knowledge  of  physiognomy  and  the  apphcation  of 
its  principles  to  all  other  dej)artments  of  human  science,  a  wonder- 
ful advance  in  all  of  them  will  be  made. 

There  are  so  many  departments  of  language  that  a  great  diver- 
sity and  variety  of  students  is  required  to  invest^te  its  m^^vnhaa^ 
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The  stndy  of  the  structure  of  language  is  a  fascinating  though 
ofttimes  baffling  pursuit.  The  tracing  to  their  origin  certain  verbal 
forms  is  a  part  of  this  study,  the  com])arison  of  sounds  and  of  in- 
flections another  branch,  and  the  memorizing  of  language,  both 
spoken  and  written,  still  another  department.  Each  of  these  re- 
quires the  use  of  distinct  fiicuities,  and  one  who  would  combine  all 
of  these  studies  must  possess  certain  inherent  aptitudes. 

The  philologist,  then,  must  possess  a  large  endowment  of  the 
brain,  muscular,  and  osseous  systems  of  fine  quality.    He  must 


Pig.  378.— WnXTAM  DWIUHT  WHITNEY.  (PBiirf>LooisT,  Authob.) 

The  coantenance  of  thla  duhject  bears  tbe  expreesicHi  of  tboagbt,  obfienmtlon, 
uid  patient  permveraiice.  The  well-nonrtslied  appearance  of  Uie  cneeks  shows  that 
Prienilship,  nanatlvenew,  Alimentf  venflsa  are  nortiuJ,  anil  that  tbe  reRctatlTc  Bystem 
is  well  develope4l.  The  bennl  diBcIosett  vlgar.  The  brahi  system  is  £>mfnaat,  while 
tbe  thoracic,  muscular,  and  osseous  H\'8k>ins  are  equally  dereloped.  In  tbe  nosr  tbe 
signs  nf  MenW  Imitation,  Ideality,  Human  Nature.  ConstracfiTeness,  Acquisitive- 
nesfl.  Veneration,  Reason,  Rxecutiveness.  and  Helf-wlll  are  conspicuous.  ~ 


 I  conspicuous.  Prescience 

is  well  defined.  OredencWeness  Is  deflctent,  while  Form,  Blxe,  Locality,  and  Qbeer- 
Tation  are  manifest.  In  the  forehead  tbe  sign  of  Memory  oi  Events  is  excessive, 
and  thR  faculty  of  ('onstruetlveneas  has  corroboration  In  themnndlnc  out  of  the 
lateral  portion  of  tlie  forehead.  The  cyea  are  relatively  small  and  deep^set,  and  indi- 
oate  that  the  capiii^ity  for  written  laiiKuage  exceeds  that  of  oral  laneuace,— evinces. 
In  short,  that  tbe  suuiect  can  write  and  think  better  than  he  can  talk.  His  works  oa 
philology  are  practical,  and  show  deep  research  and  a  oomprehenslre  intelleet. 

have  sufficient  of  the  thoracic  to  aid  him  in  comprehending  and 

making  natural  pauses,  intonations,  and  inflections,  and  enough 
of  the  vegetative  to  impart  vigor  to  his  mind  in  order  that  his 
deductions  shall  have  a  sound  basis,  which  a  large  quantity  of 
well-oxygenated  blood  can  alone  supply. 

The  mental  faculties  required  by  the  student  of  language  are 
Mental  Imitation,  Analysis,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Human  Nature, 
Constructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Reason,  Veneration,  and  Self- 
will.  The  practical  tmits  needed  are  Form,  Size,  Locality,  Observap 
tion,  Language,  Time,  Order,  Music,  Calculation,  and  Intuition. 
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To  all  of  this  there  must  be  brought  tlie  most  unflagging 
eneigy,  patience,  perseverance,  and  a  determination  to  succeed. 
The  kbors  of  such  as  Worcester,  Webster,  and  Johnson  in  one 
department  of  philology  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  mil- 
lions, and  will  descend  to  posterity  to  aid  its  efforts  to  remote  ages, 
while  those  of  Max  Miiller  and  Professor  Whitney  in  another 
branch  of  Language  will  ever  be  remembered '  with  gratitude  by 
all  who  can  appreciate  their  labors. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  AN  EDITOR. 

If  one  were  to  examine  the  physiognomies  of  a  group  of, 
say,  twenty  editors,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  a  description  of  each  one  separately  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  editorial  capacity.  Editors,  like  musicians, 
are  of  many  diverse  forms  and  of  all  nationalities,  yet  to  the  pr«o- 
iical  physiognomist  they  exhibit,  as  do  musicians,  certain  indica- 
tions in  common.  They  require,  and  all  successful  editors  possess, 
certain  general  characteristics  which  fit  them*  for  their  career. 
There  are  certain  individualities  which  distinguish  each  one  of 
them — a  peculiar  mode  of  expression  or  of  management  which 
comes  to  be  recognized  by  their  readers.  All  these  are  as  dis- 
tinctly individual  as  are  their  respective  physiognomies.  It  is  true 
that  editors,  like  all  oUier  professional  people,  are  graded  in  classes 
according  to  the  sort  of  newspapers  which  they  publish.  Some 
publish  religious  journals,  others  secular;  others  dramatic  or 
musical,  or  humorous  or  illustrated  jwipcrs.  Some  of  these  re- 
quire certain  traits  which  the  others  do  not,  yet  all  must  have,  to 
be  successful,  good  health,  a  well-developed  domestic  nature,  a 
good  mental  endowment,  together  with  a  fair  degree  of  scholastic 
knowledge.  To  all  this  the  editor  must  add  a  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent literature.  If  he  write  for  a  religious  journal  he  must  be 
conversant  with  the  theological  knowledge  of  all  eras ;  if  for  a 
political  paper,  he  must  possess  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
politics  and  pohticians  of  his  country,  past  and  present,  with  all 
their  measures  and  movements.  If  he  edit  a  musical  or  dramatic 
paper,  then  he  must  be  familiar  with  all  that  pertains  to  these  two 
realms  of  art. 

All  editors  require  a  good  general  memory  of  facts,  dates,  and 
occurrences.  A  knowledge  of  the  biography  of  all  soi-ts  and  con- 
ditions of  people  is  necessary.  A  large  acquaintance  with  public 
men  and  women  is  essential.  A  gift  of  Language,  with  power  to 
use  it  in  an  original,  biilliant,  forcible,  or  witty  manner,  is  one  of 
the  essentials  of  a  popular  editor.  He  must  have  Mental  Order 
and  Time  in  a  large  degree,  and  for  a  musical  journalist  the 
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VlO.  S77.-MR9.  FRANK  LESLIE.  (Editor.) 

No  Bdenti&o  pliyslo^omist  coald  mistake  or  mlBinterpret  the  hleruriypba  of  Kfttore  wUek 
ornament  every  feature  of  this  Bpeakinfc  conntenanoe.   The  signs  of  many  sorts  of  talent  ut 
here  revealed.  The  eyes,  eyelashes,  and  eyebrows,  t^en  alone,  are  a  Knfde  to  the  Ilncnistic  tai 
emotional  part  of  the  character.  The  muscularand  brain  systems  are  aapreme,  the  tboiacle  lad  I 
osseons  sj-stems  stand  next  tn  rank,  while  the  vegetative  powers  lend  taeir  aid  in  such  decree 
as  to  enrich  both  the  domestic  and  social  senttments,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  vigorous  pbr^ne.  I 
The  chin  and  lower  jaw  are  artistically  curved,  disclosing  artistic  tastes.  The  signs  for  ConiicleDn. 
Pimuiess,  Benevolence,  Love  of  Home  and  of  Yonng,  Amativ«ness,  Allroenllvenem,  Mlrtbfnl- 
ness.  Approbation,  Friendablp,  Hospitality.  Pnenmativeness,  Sanativeness,  Color,  Modeetv,  uA 
Retf-esteem  are  all  conspicuously  displayed.    There  Is  a  eood  share  of  Force  and  ResinaiKe; 
Cautiousness  is  large  and  Serretiveness  normal.  The  nose  discloses  great  capacity  of  several  aorta:  i 
It  is  artistic,  commercial,  and  executive.  The  siRus  of  Hope,  Ansl\'sls,  Mental  hnltation.  Hnow  I 
Nature,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Construction,  and  Acquisition  are  all  conspicuous;  so,  also,are  Venen- 
tlon,  ExecutiveneHS,  Reason,  and  Self-will.  The  mechanico-artistic  signs  are  large.  Form.8iM 
Observation,  Calculation,  and  LnnguAKe  are  exceanively  developed.  This  subject  has  capaettv  for 
art  and  literature  as  well  as  for  finance  and  exhibits  great  administrative  powers.  The  mouth  tai  I 
eyes  announce  talent  for  LangnaiilS.  b^'th  verbal  and  oral.   The  sixe  of  the  nose  reveals  forc«  d 
character.  The  hair  Is  waving— another  a'stbetio  symbol.   AltMether,  the  physiwnomy  of  a  iwdiL  ' 
domestic,  literary,  and  able  woman.   Her  taleota  are  well  suited  to  ber  great  fife-work— e^tU 
lllnstrated  jouman. 
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ikculties  of  Music  and  Time  are  necessary.  For  the  editor  of  an 
art  journal  the  &culties  of  Form,  Size,  and  Color  are  requisite. 
Cautiousness  is  useful,  yet  Energy  and  Force  must  be  exhibited  on 
all  questions  requiring  them.  Mirthfulness  in  a  large  degree  is 
needed  by  the  humorous  writer,  and,  if  the  editor  manages  a  paper 
as  well  as  writes  for  it,  he  must  have  good  executive  powers. 
Added  to  all  of  these  many  gifts,  he  must  exercise  untiring  energy 
and  manifest  a  desire  to  l^d  and  excel.  Lazy  or  spasmodic 
writers  seldom  succeed  or  become  popular  unless  they  possess 
genius.  In  these  days  the  plodding,  persevering  writer  (if  he  have 
a  fair  talent  or  aptitude  for  journalism)  is  the  one  which  makes 
the  strongest  and  most  permanent  impression  upon  the  public 
mind. 

With  this  analysis  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  physiog- 
nomy of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  a  most  able  and  successful  editor  of 
several  illustrated  journals. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  REQUIRED  BY  A  WRITER  OF  FICTION. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  people  generally  is  that  writers 
of  fiction — and,  indeed,  all  writers — require  only  brain  develop- 
ment, including  a  large  degree  of  imagination,  in  order  to  produce 
their  works.  That  a  good  and  suitable  brain  system  is  required  is 
true,  but  that  a  fine  and  large  brain  without  suitable  bodily  func- 
tions to  (xssist  emotion  and  create  sentiment  could  produce  a  touch- 
ing and  popular  work  of  imagination  I  do  not  believe. 

The  writer  of  fiction,  then,  requires  a  suitable  brain  and  sensi- 
tive nervous  system  in  order  that  he  may  be  keenly  sensitive  to  all 
external  influences.  He  requires  a  fine  muscular  endowment  in 
order  to  express  emotion  and  passion.  He  must  have  a  fair  amount 
of  osseous  material  to  give  coherence  and  stability  to  his  thoughts ; 
also  a  fine  degree  of  the  glandular  powers  to  produce  emotion. 
He  needs  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  which  arise  fi'om  thoracic 
activity  and  all  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  which  Color  imparts. 
A  large  and  active  liver  is  essential  to  produce  clearness  of  mind, 
analytical  power,  and  fertility  of  su^estion.  The  proof  that  all 
these  functions  are  necessary  to  writers  of  fiction  is  found  in  their 
&cial  development. 

In  order  that  a  writer  of  fiction  shall  be  not  only  popular  and 
success^l,  but  that  his  works  shall  find  a  permanent  place  in  the 
regard  of  the  public,  very  many  high  faculties  are  essential.  In 
the  first  place,  he  requires  a  broad  and  warm,  sympathetic  nature. 
The  domestic  feculties  must  be  as  well  developed  as  the  purely 
mental  capacities,  for  his  success  is  owing  largely  to  his  skill  in 
portraying  the  tender  emotions  and  domestic  sentiments,  and,  in 
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order  to  do  tliis  well,  he  must  jiossess  the  cnixtcity  for  ft«ling  the 
same.  Therefore,  a  writer  of  fiction  must  have  strong  Love  of 
Home,  of  Young,  and  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  latter  trait  is 
large  in  all  of  the  great  original  writers,  for  this  faculty  assists 
creative  efforts.  A  love  of  young  is  needed  particularly  by  those 
who  write  for  children,  as  it  enables  them  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
and  comprehend  the  cliaracters  of  youth.    A  certain  degree  of 


FlO.  STK-CHARLES  DW'KENB.  (NOVKLIBT.) 

The  nubject  nt  this  nllfcht  nke tc^  po!«!i<'<tsp(l  &1I  the  elementx  of  charartpr  Mmn- 
tl^  to  ii  ivipular  ami  KiicivssfHl  nnveliM.  The  tmtn  Knd  muHOuUr  oj-st^roB  an 
supreini-  of  Hue  qiialiiy.  The  vt>i;elative  powers  are  exooediiiKlv  well  develojted, 
and  (Tvated  the  liively  Mtcial  and  domestic  sentiinentA  wroueht  o'at  in  his  work*. 
The  hK-:»l  signs  for  certain  of  tliese  faniltles  are  hidden  by  the  beard,  but  Benevo- 
lence anil  AinailvenfM*  are  vi!*il>le  and  verv  well  defined.  The  si^ns  for  AUmentire- 
nesB,  Honpltaltty.  Aitprol>atif>n.  Friendwtilp.  Mirth,  Kanatlvenesa,  Color,  and  Self- 
efteem  are  consiiicmmH.  The  nose  is  relativelv  chort  and  broad  and  mtucnlar. 
niainlv— the  artlstii-  tyiM> ;  upon  It  one  discovers  tne signs  of  Hope,  Analvsis,  Haman 
Nature,  Ideality,  .Mental  Iniilation,  t'onsiruotiveness.  and  Acquisitiveness  all  well 
detlned.  Veneration  nnd  ExecutivenesK  are  not  1ar|^,  while  Self-will  Is  exeesslve. 
The  slicns  for  Fonn,  Hize,  UbMcrvation,  and  Locality  are  all  lai^ce.  Calculation  is 
deflcientjj'redencirenesit  aveRiftp.  Prescience  I acklnE,  Verbal  Lanintage  well  repre- 
sented. The  forehead  Is  bniad  and  curved  laterally  (corroborative  sign  of  Constract- 
IveneHHl.  The  kirm  for  Menial  Order,  Time,  and  Music  are  manifest.  The  fare 
reveals  capacity  for  deep  feclluK.  both  social  mid  domestic,  and  herein  Imr  Dickens' 
Rreatcttt  power.  The  anility  to  expreMi  In  lanfcu^e  the  domestic  and  social  life  and 
leelinfcsoT  his  characters  is  shown  throughout  his  works,  and  conatitutea  the  bond  of 
syinpiithy  between  them  and  his  reader.  Abstract  Reason  was  not  his  fctft.  The 
signs  for  Artistic  llcason  anil  Intuition  are  dlscemllde.  As  a  character-painter  of 
certain  phases  of  life  he  is  unexcelled. 

Conscientiousness  is  required  to  give  thoroughness  to  the  wotk, 
and  to  imbue  tlie  character  of  the  writer  with  the  power  to  fed  in 
order  to  portray  the  like  quality.  The  faculty  of  Benevolence  i< 
requisite;  also  Hospitality,  Approbativeness,  Friendsliip,  Modesty, 
and  a  certiin  degree  of  Self-esteem.  Large  Mirthfulness  is  verr 
essential.  The  development  of  all  these  sentiments  is  dependent  upos 
normal  and  sound  visceral  organization,  and  this  tjie  writer  must 
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have,  not  only  to  enable  liim  to  feel  and  portray  these  sentiments, 
but  also  to  give  the  strength  and  vigor  necessary  to  sustain  tlie 
exhausting  play  of  the  emotions  which  the  writer  of  dramatic 
poems,  plays,  and  novels  must  experience  in  order  to  reproduce 
them  upon  paper. 

The  mental  requirements  of  the  imaginative  writer  are  many 
and  varied.    He  must  have  excellent  analytical  power,  large 


Fig.  879.— WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.  (PAINTBB, 
Novelist.) 

t  would  thnt  I  coald  prenpnt  the  lirin^  countenance  of  this  subject  to  mjr 
readers,  for  in  it  could  be  rmd  at  aKl&i>(!<^  thecon«<rucKvecliAracterof  every  fcatnre. 
The  curving  jaw  antl  cbin  winouncc  ilramativ  iilillity:  the  uPPer  Up,  Tx>ve  iif  Youn|c 
and  AniDtlveness,  both  of  which  assittt  creative  efforts.  The  thick,  constrm^tlve 
niMK!  is  the  very  acme  of  mental  and  artistic  creation,  and  the  rountlinf;  temples  fnr^ 
nislt  corroborative  eTideiice  of  originality.  Tlie  brain  and  niuDcuUtr  systems  iire 
dntninnnt.  whllt-  the  obmouh  and  thoracic  follow  closely  in  development,  and  ii  good 
enilowment  of  the  ves^tutlve  powers  gives  their  quota  of  plivsical  strength  and 
domestic  scntinx'nts.  The  signs  for  Firmness.  Conscience,  Love  of  Home,  Patriotism, 
Kconomv,  Etenevolenre,  Approbation,  HospitiUity.  AUmentiveneKS,  Friendsliip,  Self- 
eitteem,  Modcstv.  Iiove  oi  Young,  Mirth,  ami  Aroativenefs  are  well  definea,  and 
together  form  tlie  foundation  for  a  strong  domestic  and  sotrial  nature.  Pneumative- 
ness,  Tolor,  and  Saiiativenesn  are  Htrnngly  iiidiaited.  The  nose  Is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture, being  long,  wide  and  b'gh,  and  nearly  straight  in  Its  outline.  The  si^ns  for 
Ideidity  and  Human  Mature  are  large;  Constractiveness,  pre-eminent.  Acquisition, 
Veneration,  Reason,  and  Execntiveiiess  are  conspicuous,  while  Self-will  is  a  strong 
ally.  Form,  Hize.  Locality,  Observation,  and  Weight  are  decided,  while  Cretlenrive- 
ness  and  Prescience  are  only  moderate.  Time,  Urdcr,  and  l,angiiage  are  manlfeHt. 
Memory  of  Events  and  Intuition  are  strongly  delineated.  The  nair  Is  wavy— a 
secondary  sign  of  artistic  canacity.  This  gentleman  was  an  excellent  painter,  and 
might  have  exeelle<i  in  that  direction  had  he  persevered  in  It.  His  style  of  deliue.it- 
tng  character  dilfered  from  Dickens'  in  thi»  :  tie  was  satirical  and  exaggerated,  while 
the  latter  nut  more  humor  into  his  caricatures,  and  both  treated  of  the  follies,  weak- 
nesses, and  excellencies  of  cbaracterwith  the  pen  of  Ml  artist.  For  the  scientific  and 
psychological  analyses  of  Human  Nature  we  muat  look  elsewhere. 


Ideality  and  Suhlimity,  Human  Nature  in  excess,  large  Constnictive- 
ness  and  Acquisition,  a  modicum  of  Veneration,  and  executive  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  impart  the  same  feelings  to  certain  characters,  and 
strong  Self-will  aswell.  The  faculties  of  Form  andSize  must  have  a 
strong  representation  in  order  that  lie  may  vimialize  clearly  and 
describe  well  his  imaginary  forms  and  figures.    Color  i&,essential, 
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that  he  may  use  color-terms  in  his  descriptions.  A  good  d^ree 
of  Locality,  Credenciveness,  and  Obser\'ation  is  necessary,  llan- 
guage,-  most  fluent  and  ornate,  must  be  cultivated  and  exhibited. 
A  sense  of  Time  and  Mentcil  Order  is  very  usefuL  Artistic  Judg- 
ment or  Reason,  as  weU  as  Intuition,  are  strong  fiictors  in  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  imaginative  writer. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  the  portraits  of 
Charles  Dickens  and  WUliam  Makepeace  Thackeray,  two  of  the 
best-known  English  novelists.  Both  of  these  men  were  wonderful 
physiognomists,  as  their  descriptions  of  character  attest.  That 
Dickens  understood,  in  an  artistic  way,  the  association  of  form 
with  character,  the  following  description  of  the  form  and  mental 
methods  of  "  Gradgrind  "  will  prove : — 

"Now,  what  I  want  is  Facts,  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but 
Facts.  Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else  and  root  ont 
everything  else.  You  can  only  form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon 
Facts;  nothing  else  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  1  bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  upon 
which  I  bring  up  other  children.    Stick  to  Facts,  sir  I " 

The  scene  was  a  plain,  bare,  monotonoas  vault  of  a  school-room,  and 
the  speaker's  square  fore6nger  emphasized  bis  observations  bj  nnderscor* 
ing  every  sentence  with  a  line  on  the  schoolmaster's  sleeve.  The  emphasis 
WHS  lielped  by  the  speaker's  square  wall  of  a  forehead,  which  had  his  eye- 
brows for  its  base,  wliile  his  eyes  found  commodious  cellarage  in  two  dark 
caves  overshadowed  by  the  wall.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the  sj^aker's 
mouth,  which  was  wide,  thin,  and  hard-set.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by 
the  speaker's  voice,  wliich  w.as  inflexible,  dry,  and  dictatorial.  The  em- 
phasis was  lielped  by  the  speaker's  hair,  which  bristled  on  the  outskirts  of 
his  bald  head — a  plantation  of  firs  to  keep  tlie  wind  from  its  shining  snrface — 
all  covered  with  knobs,  like  the  crust  of  a  plum-pie,  as  if  the  head  had 
scarcely  warehouse  room  for  the  hard  fiicts  stored  inside.  The  speaker's 
obstinate  carriage,  square  coat,  square  legs,  square  shonlders — nay,  his 
very  neckcloth,  trained  to  take  him  by  the  throat  with  an  unaccommodating 
grasp,  like  a  stubborn  fact  as  it  was — all  helped  the  emphasis. 

"  In  this  life  we  want  nothing  but  Facts,  sir.  Nothing  but  Facts. 
Thomas  Gradgrind,  sir.  A  roan  of  realities.  A  man  who  proceeds  upon 
tlie  principle  that  two  and  two  make  four  and  nothing  over,  and  who  is  not 
to  be  talked  into  allowing  for  anything  over.  Thomas  Gradgrind,  sirl 
with  a  rule  and  a  pair  of  scales  and  the  multiplication  table  always  ready  in 
his  pocket  to  weigh  and  measure  any  parcel  of  human  nature  and  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  comes  to." 

In  this  portrait  and  analysis  the  scientific  physiognomist  recog- 
nizes a  man  with  the  bone  and  brain  systems  dominant  and  the 
muscular  and  vegetative  systems  not  ranking  so  high  as  the  former. 
This  combination  would  exhibit  great  Probity,  Practicality,  Pre- 
cision, and  Order,  with  but  scant  Ideality  or  Imagination.  It  also 
produces  angularity — squareness — without  balance  or  rounded  or 
curvilinear  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dickens  had  met  with  a 
man  of  this  square  or  angular  formation,  with  his  precise  and 
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"rectangular"  method  of  talking,  and,  with  his  penchant  for 
caricature,  had  exaggerated  his  peculiarities  m  the  character  of 
"  Gradgrind." 

The  descriptions  of  the  forms,  faces,  color,  and  stature  of  the 
creatures  of  imagination  by  talented  writei*s  of  fiction,  from  Shakes- 
peare down,  are  of  great  interest  to  the  physiognomist,  as  show- 
ing that  the  faculty  of  Human  Nature  is  one  of  their  strongest 
powers.  The  scientific  analyses  of  characters  by  George  Ehot  and 
Balzac  are  well  worthy  our  attention. 


Fig.  m— ARHAND  RICHELIEU.  (Carshtal,  Dvkk  or  Fkutos, 
Statesman,  Authob.) 

Tbts  countenance  discloBes  great  capacities,  superstition,  craft,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  lai^e  refleotTve  powers.  It  is  the  face  of  a  typical  six teeo th- 
ee ntury  politician.  Ever^  feature  reveals  power.  The  chin,  by  Its  form,  denotes 
cunning,  craft,  and  wit.  with  Firmness  laree  and  Oonsclentiousness  only  of  averMe 
development.  The  under  lipBhows  a  fair  decree  of  Benevolence.  The  upper  Up  In- 
dicates large  Amatlveness.  The  noee  is  a  grand  feature,  and  reveals,  at  first  glance, 
the  secret  of  his  power.  The  eyes,  the  snpercillary  spaces,  the  eyebrows,  ana  fore- 
head are  all  remarkable  features.  The  Imun  svstem  is  dominant  and  uf  high  quaUty, 
the  muscular  takes  second  rank,  the  thoracic  follows  a  close  third,  while  the  osseous 
system  is  next  in  degree.  The  signs  In  the  nose  are  all  well  defined :  CauUonsuesa, 
Hope.  Analysis,  Human  Nature,  Mental  Imitation,  Id eiUity,  Sublimity,  Constnictioo, 
Acquisition,  Executiveness,  Veneration.  Ix^cal  Reason,  and  Kelf-will  are  developed 
in  such  large  d^ree  as  to  form  a  most  unique  organ,  and  indicate  great  mental 
powers  and  admlnlstratire  capacities  of  theflrstrankl  Form  and  Slae  are  very  large : 
so,  also,  are  Prescience,  Credenclveness,  Calculation,  Locality,  Observation,  Lan- 
guage, Order,  Time,  Memory  of  Events,  Reason,  and  Intuition.  The  size  and  form 
of  the  nose  Indicat*  Mental  Force  and  Resistance,  as  well  aa  a  lore  of  domioatlon. 

Fiction  has  its  place  in  the  development  of  character,  and  in 
this  age  exercises  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  community.  Its 
creators  are  receiving  that  attention  which  they  justly  deserve. 

THE  SYSTEMS  AND  FACULTIES  REQUIRED  BY  A  STATESMAN. 

As  the  construction  of  society  and  governments  change,  the 
requirements  of  those  who  are  to  rule,  govern,  and  administer  the 
laws  must  also  move  with  the  onward  march  of  progress. 

The  statesman  required  by  a  mediseval  monarchy  would  nqt  be 
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tlie  best  suited  to  a  modern  kingdom,  and  certainly  not  to  a  modern 
republic.  Again,  the  several  departments  of  every  government 
must  have  men  suited  to  the  needs  of  each;  hence,  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  statesmen  may  be  of  many  forms  and  possess  a  great 
variety  of  faculties,  differing  in  kind  and  degree.  Yet,  with  all 
these  differences,  they  must  exhibit  many  traits  in  common.  A 
sUitcsman  needs,  in  the  first  place,  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
mind,  well  filled  with  facts  and  data  of  many  sorts,  and  a  large 
knowledge  of  his  country's  laws  and  history,  as  well  as  a  complete 
knowledge  of  tlie  structure  of  other  governments.  He  must  have 
a  sound  judgment  in  practical  affairs,  together  with  a  strong  sense 
of  equity.  Ijarge  executive  powers  must  be  his,  and  a  strong  con- 
stitution and  great  good  health.  He  requires  large  Firmness, 
Conscience,  Patriotism,  Love  of  Home,  Alimentiveness,  Araative- 
ness,  Friendship,  Pneumativcness,  Sanativeness,  a  good  share  of 
Force  and  llesistancc,  large  Self-esteem,  considerable  Caution,  and 
a  due  amount  of  Secvetiveness.  He  requires  Sublimity  to  give 
brciKitli  to  his  ideas  and  ability  to  cope  with  vast  subjects.  He 
must  have  Acciuisitivoness,  Constructiveness,  Human  Nature,  Ven- 
eration, Executivencss,  and  Self-will ;  not  too  much  Credenciveness ; 
a  good  development  of  Size,  Form,  Observation,  Memory  of  Events, 
Ijocality,  Time,  Order,  Calculation,  Causality,  and  Comparison. 

To  be  a  great  statesman — such  as  Webster,  for  example — 
requires  a  gift  of  eloquence,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  laws,  a  well-stored  mind,  and  familiarity  with  administrative 
customs. 

A  groat  statesman  is  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race,  for  he 
will  act  disinterestedly  for  the  highest  good  of  all:  he  will  sink 
his  own  personal  interests  in  his  efforts  for  humanity. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  (to  me)  very  pleasant  work,  I  take  leave 
of  the  subject  with  regret,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  so  much 
more  that  might  have  been  wiitten  left  unwritten.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  all  sciences  that  no  book  is  laige  enough  to  give  them 
full  representation.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the  science  of  phys- 
iognomy. It  necessarily  includes  nil  sciences^  and  in  order  to  give 
it  scoi>c  one  must  interrogate  the  principles  of  many  other  allied 
systems  ol' science.  The  subjects  of  ethnology,  evolution,  heredity 
(yet  in  embryo),  and  hygiene  are  properly  a  part  of  physiognomical 
lore.  I  ha^'e  not  been  able,  through  want  of  space,  to  give  these 
subjects  the  attention  which  they  deserve  in  this  connection.  I 
advise  those  of  my  readers  who  wish  to  become  thorough  stttdetUs 
of  physiognomy  to  familiarize  themseh  es  with  all  of  these  studies. 
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They  are  a  part  of  hiiman  science  and  will  greatly  aid  in  the 

comprehension  oi'  character. 

The  reader  will  have  discovered,  I  opine,  that  the  knowledge 
of  physiognomy  reveals  something  more  tlian  merely  a  method  of 
reading  character  by  local  signs  in  the  face.  It  leads  out  ui  many 
directions.  A  system  which  gives  a  practical  method  of  reading 
character  by  facial  indications  is  a  great  advaitcemefiit  in  knowl- 
edge. This  discovery  of  itself  forms  an  epoch  in  physical  science, 
and  if  this  were  its  only  use  it  would  be  a  most  wonderful  stride 
forward,  but  tliis  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  power  and  useful- 
ness. The  capacity  to  read  the  face  creates  the  ability  to  adapt, 
and  to  be  able  to  know  tlie  characters  best  adapted  to  each  other 
in  marriage,  for  example,  is  one  great  step  forward  in  progressive 
evolution — ^in  the  acwniific  culture  of  the  race.  The  laws  of 
adaptation,  as  applied  to  marriage,  tend  directly  to  race  improve- 
ment; hence,  to  better  physiques,  to  a  larger  life,  grander  qimlities 
of  mind,  and  higher  morality. 

These  are  not  the  only  uses  to  which  physiognomical  science 
can  be  turned.  The  ability  to  decide  accurately  tlie  trade  or  pro- 
fession to  which  one  is  best  adapted  is  another  grand  use  whicli 
can  be  made  of  this  science.  It  teaches  how  to  work  it-tV/*  Nature  in 
the  choice  of  pursuits,  instead,  as  heretofore,  of  leaving  one  to  grope 
in  ignorance  of  his  powers  until  youth  and  opportunity  are  past. 

The  conservation  and  economizing  of  all  our  powers,  both 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  is  another  grand  lesson  which  it 
teaches. 

The  development  of  all  sides  of  the  character,  with  directions 
how  to  improve  the  stronger  and  strengthen  the  weaker  faculties 
of  mind,  are  herein  set  forth. 

The  methods  to  pursue  in  order  to  improve  tlie  beauty  of  the 
face,  the  body,  the  disposition,  and  the  intellect  are  by  this  system 
made  known. 

To  be  able  to  use  this  science  to  produce  all  these  effects  is  to 
give  the  ability  to  create  the  grandest  types  of  man  possible.  This 
power  then,  thus  used,  disproves  the  erroneous  charge  that  science 
tends  to  fatality ;  that  because  one  is  born  with  a  peculiar  bent  of 
mind  and  with  a  certain-shaped  fiice  and  body  he  is  therefore 
destined  to  a  certain  fate  from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself 
AVere  man  not  the  most  malleable  being  in  existence  this  charge 
might  have  some  foundation.  It  is  true  that  a  human  being  can 
best  pursue  the  path  or  direction  which  is  the  most  decidedly  ex- 
hibited in  his  organization;  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  changhig  that  bias  radically,  and  of  successfully  following 
a  direction  very  different  to  the  one  inherited. 
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The  knowledge  of  how  scientifically  to  accomplish  this,  if 
practically  applied,  does  away  with  the  false  charge  of  "  fotalit)," 
destiny,"  "predestination,"  etc.,  brought  against  science  by  those 
who  lack  the  ability  to  comprehend  or  the  industry  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  Nature. 

The  every-day  experiences  of  parents  and  teachers  prove  that 
often  the  most  liopeless  children,  when  brought  under  the  influence 
of  superior  conditions,  have  become  men  and  women  of  great 
promise.  How  much  mote  rapidly  might  the  work  of  cultivation 
be  carried  forward  if  an  accurate  method  could  be  applied  to 
ascertain  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  child  without  having 
first  to  experiment!   This  method  scientific  physiognomy  furnishes. 

Viewed  in  every  aspect,  physiognomy  will  be  found  of  use  to 
mankind.  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  elevating  humanity  that  I 
have  attempted  the  task  of  giving  to  the  world  the  observations 
which  I  have  been  a  life-time  in  making.  It  is  a  labor  of  love, 
offered  in  a  true  missionary  spirit,  the  knowledge  of  which  will 
protect  the  innocent  by  unmasking  the  vidous. 
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Origin  and  Evolution  op  the  Visceral  Organs  and  Facial 

Features. 

"Systematic  physiology  is  based  especially  upon  tbe  history  of  development, 
and  uoless  this  is  more  complete  it  can  never  make  rapid  progreBs,  for  the  history  of 
development  flirnishes  the  pbilosopher  with  the  materials  necessary  for  the  secure 
coDBtniction  of  a  system  of  organic  life.  We  should  study  each  organ,  each  tissue, 
and  even  each  function,  simply  with  tbe  view  of  determining  whence  they  have 
arisen.  "—HusoHKB. 

IN  viewing  the  beautiful  ideals  of  art,  as  shown  by  the  sculp- 
tured marbles  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  Greece;  in 
regarding  the  beauteous  blending  of  color  and  imagery,  as 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Michael 
Angelo;  in  beholding  the  grand  and  sublime  efforts  of  some 
impassioned  orator,  or  in  contemplating  the  wonderful  mechaniKm 
brought  into  existence  by  the  creative  mind  of  a  master  inventor, 
the  thoughtful  observer  will,  no  doubt,  ask  himself  these  questions: 
How  has  man  become  possessed  of  the  varied  powers  necessary  to 
the  peifecting  of  all  these  creations  1  Did  he  come  into  existence 
fully  equipped,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  faculties  essential  to  these  operations  1  No,  reader ! 
Nature  produces  no  miracles ;  in  her  domain  orderly,  progressive, 
unerring,  infallible  law  is  the  method  by  which  perfection  is 
attained. 

This  is  as  true  in  the  department  of  Sociology  as  of  Biology, 
and  governments  go  forward  only  as  fast  as  the  people  are  prepared. 
This  preparation  is  also  a  matter  of  growth  and  development,  and 
society  moves  forward  on  fixed  lines,  presided  over  by  immutable 
laws.  There  are  no  miracles  in  Nature,  and  no  retrogression. 
All  who  have  gazed  upon  the  pictured  representations  of  the  native 
Australians,  or  those  wlio  have  visited  them  in  ther  own  habitat, 
have,  no  doubt,  observed  in  their  organisms  the  absence  of  certain 
faculties  and  certain  functions.  The  muscular  system  is  seen  to  be 
very  defective,  as  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  muscular  development  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  in  the  arms,  and  in  the  entire  body.  (See  Fig. 
4,  page  65,  Native  Australians.)  The  faculties  which  derive  their 
power  from  this  system  are,  consequently,  lacking  in  this  people. 
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The  architectural,  artistic,  literary,  and  mathematic  powers  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  Their  rude  habitations  cannot  compare  in  archi- 
tectural skill  with  the  buildings  of  the  ant,  wasp,  mole,  or  beaver. 
You  may  say  that  tliey  have  speech,  and  that  speech  is  a  "  divine 
gift."  How,  tlien,  does  it  occur  if  these  people  are  "  divine  " — the 
children  of  God,  above  and  beyond  all  the  lower  animal  creations, 
and  endowed  with  the  so-called  "  divine  gift  "  of  speech — I  asic, 
how  does  it  occur  that  these  people  are  so  undeveloped  as  not  to 
compare,  in  natural  intelligence,  with  some  races  of  dogs,  for 
example  ? 

Is  it  because  they  have  had  no  education — no  scliools, 
cliurches,  hospitals,  and  jails,  and  other  concomitants  of  civiliza- 
tion 1  Not  at  all ;  these  would  be  as  useless  to  them  as  clothing;, 
houses,  and  furniture.  They  are  incapable  of  further  development 
Their  language  alone  would  prevent  their  progress,  since  it  is,  like 
themselves,  in  its  infancy ;  they  speak  in  guttural  monosyllables, 
like  babes  when  they  first  essay  speech.  Theirs  is  a  condition  of 
arrested  development;  they  have  become  paralyzed,  ossified;  they 
can  go  no  further,  and  will  die  out,  for  when  progre^on  ceases 
annihilation  results.  The  conditions  requisite  for  the  growth  of 
this  race  were  absent  for  ages.  They  developed  without  admixture 
of  other  blood,  and  this  alone  produces  stagnation.  They  occupied 
what  may  properly  be  termed  an  island  home,  where  no  great 
beasts  ranged  to  invite  the  force  of  man  to  their  destruction.  This 
one  circumstance  prevented  their  advance  by  impeding  muscular 
development,  and  without  the  development  of  the  muscular  system 
the  grandest  achievements  of  civiliration  are  impossible. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  this  system  of  physi- 
ognomy will  have  seen  how  many  beautiful  faculties  are  evolved  from 
the  muscular  system — how  many  depend  upon  its  perfection  and 
dominance.  Mechanism,  art,  commerce,  sentiment,  and  social  life 
find  in  the  high  development  of  the  muscular  system  their  best  illus- 
tration. Blot  out  from  the  human  oi^nism  all  these,  and  what 
remains  1  An  organism  incapable  of  further  evolution,  because 
Nature  never  leaps,  and  cannot  progress  except  in  her  regidar  order. 
If  the  muscles  have  not  been  properly  developed,  the  functions  and 
faculties  which  are  related  to  the  muscular  system  will  not  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  bone  and  brain  systems  will  not  be  per- 
fected. Hence,  annihilation  will  follow  any  race  that  does  not 
move  according  to  the  laws  and  requirements  of  evolution. 

How  do  we  know  the  methods  of  Nature  in  regard  to  man's 
evolution  'i  There  are  four  sources  from  which  we  derive  this 
knowledge:  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Evolution,  and 
Embryology.    These  sciences  write  the  history  of  man's  develop- 
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mcnt  in  living  letters.  The  means  of  obtaining  this  knowledge 
are  in  existence  in  the  world  at  the  present  time,  Tlie  profoundest 
minds  of  the  age  are  turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of 
man  and  of  his  mind ;  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  will 
bring  forth  results  of  their  investigations  hi  the  slia|^  of  i)roofs. 
This  they  liave  already  done  to  some  extent,  and,  by  the  vast 
researches  oi'  one  man  alone — Ernst  Haeckel — ^we  are  able  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  races,  and  of  the  organs  of  animal  and  human 
organisms. 

My  theories  of  the  nature,  origin,  location,  and  meaning  of 
the  several  oi^ns,  functions,  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind  and 
body  have  been  shaping  for  years.  I  have  refrained  from  putting 
them  forward,  because  I  knew  that,  on  account  of  their  novelty, 
they  would  be  subjected  to  severe  and  adverse  criticism  ;  because, 
also,  I  had  not  the  oorrohorative  testimony  of  those  better  known 
to  science.  But,  as  time  has  progressed,  investigation  and  research 
on  the  part  of  eminent  thinkers  have  given  me  all  the  evidence  I 
need  to  sustain  the  basilar  principles  of  my  system.  Observation 
of  the  faces  and  forms  of  men,  women,  and  animals  will  supply 
the  rest. 

The  more  I  investigate  Mr.  Haeckel's  system  of  evolution, 
the  more  profox.dly  am  I  impressed  with  its  truth.  In  it  I  find 
the  corroboration  of  my  system,  or  at  least  many  parts  of  it;  and 
I  blush  wliile  I  write  it,  that  one  so  obscure  as  myself  can  claim  to 
be  able  to  corroborate  anything  that  so  great  a  scientist  lias 
advanced.  I  also  find  in  physiognomy  tlie  corroboration  of  much 
that  he  has  stated,  but  especially  have  I  found  ui  the  human  face 
the  proofs  of  the  evolution  of  the  organs  and  systems  of  the  body 
of  man,  simply  by  the  order  of  the  location  of  their  signs  in  the 
face.  The  order  of  their  placing  and  action  in  the  body  is  also  a 
proof  of  many  of  his  positions,  and  mine  as  well. 

Here  I  am  about  to  attempt  a  very  difficult  task.  I  am 
desirous  of  giving  my  reader  somewhat  of  Mr.  Haeckel's  system 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  systems  and  organs  of  the  body 
in  a  few  pages.  This  is  a  work  to  which  he  devotes  two  volumes, 
and  my  attempt  may  be  thought  presumptuous;  but  still  it  is  my 
proof,  and  I  hope  I  may  accomplish  my  task  without  injustice  to 
his  elaborate  descriptions,  illustrated,  as  they  arc,  with  numerous 
diagrams  and  plates.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  and  progressive  development  oi  the  entire  man, 
as  he  now  stands  perfected,  has  been  sought  for,  first  in  the  simplest 
organisms  in  the  world,  viz.,  in  the  amoeba;  thence  coming  along 
up  ttie  scale  of  progressive  evolution  to  the  family  of  worms, 
thence  along  the  line  of  investigation  to  the  brainless  i^gs^J^^nce 
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to  the  skulled  organisms,  tlirough  reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts, 
to  man.* 

In  order  to  make  my  evidence  more  complete,  I  will  go  back  to 
primeval  times,  and  take  up  tlie  investigation  of  primeval  organisms ; 
because,  in  tlieir  origin  and  evolution  they  type  the  growth  and 
progress  of  man,  his  organs  and  functions.  The  amoeba  (Fig.  3, 
page  63)  is  composed  of  a  small  speck  of  slime,  or  plasmoid  sub- 
stance. Under  the  microscope  it  discloses  a  simple  cell,  or  germ. 
This  form  is  the  beginning  of  life  in  every  plant,  animal,  and  man 
in  the  world.  Man,  at  his  commencement,  is  nothing  more  than 
this — a  small  cell,  or  germ,  combined  with  a  microscopic  quantity 
of  mucus-like  substance.  In  the  case  of  the  amoeba,  we  find 
that,  without  any  organs,  it  yet  has  powers  such  as  are  seen  only 
in  developed  organisms.  It  seems  to  possess  the  faculties  of  motion 
without  muscles,  bones,  or  limbs,  irritability  without  nerves,  diges- 
tion witliout  stomach,  reproduction  without  sexual  organs,  and 
respiration  without  lungs;  and,  withal, purely  chemical  in  its  action. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  all  things  in  existence,  chemical  action  alone 
seems  to  be  dominant.  As  it  lies  in  the  water — for  that  is  its 
natural  abode,  and  it  can  be  seen  in  bodies  of  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  almost  any  day  by  seeking  for  it — it  can  project  one  part 
like  a  limb;  it  can  expand,  contract,  or  roll  up  in  a  spherical 
sliape.  It  digests  by  absorption  the  minute  animalculse  contained 
in  the  water,  thus  showing  it  to  be  carnivorous  without  teeth.  It 
reproduces  by  fission,  or  division ;  that  is  to  say,  after  it  has  attained 
a  cei-tain  size  it  separates  into  two  parts,  and  these  again,  in  their 
tuni,  repeat  the  process  when  the  right  proportions  are  reached. 

You  will  ask  liow  it  is  possible  for  an  animal  to  do  all  this 
without  organs  or  functions.  The  answer  I  make  to  this,  is,  that 
these  powers  must  be  diffused  through  the  creature  just  as  they 
are  at  the  other  extreme  of  evolution ;  just  as  they  are  found  in 
man,*  the  highest  expression  of  organized  life,  as  the  amoeba  is  the 
lowest ;  just  as  all  the  elements  of  life  are  diffuse  through  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  All  the  possibilities  of  organic 
form  and  life  are  in  tliese  simple  constituents;  yet  we  see  that  they 
have  neither  form  nor  organs.  Although  man  has  several  systems 
of  functions,  still  they  are  so  blended  and  interrelated  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  act  independently;  they  are 
diffused,  so  to  speak,  all  through  the  human  system.  The  nerves, 
the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  tissues,  the  mind  itself,  even,  is  difiused, 
and  imtation  and  sensibility  proceed  from  all  the  nerve-ganglia  in 
the  body,  just  as  irritation  and  sensibility  are  manifested  by  the 
microscopic  amoeba,  without  any  perceptible  nervous  system. 

*  BrolutioD  of  Man,  Ernst  Hxeck^  toI.  It,  pp.  aiH8L  i 
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The  next  stage  of  progression  after  the  amoeba  is  a  simple 
aggregation  of  cells,  without  organs  as  yet.  The  manner  in  which 
these  germ-cells  aggregate  or  break  np  into  other  cells  is  most 
interesting,  and  has  been  observed  in  very  low  mammals,  in  guinea- 
pigs,  and  rabbits,  in  the  amphioxus,  and  in  the  eggs  of  toads  and 
frogs.  The  eggs  of  all  these  animals  develop  exactly  as  do  the 
cells  of  the  amoeba.  Observation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs 
of  frogs  develop  shows  that  their  eggs  are  circular,  and  the  upper 
half  appears  darker  than  the  lower;  this  marks  the  egg  into  two 
distinct  halves.  This  marking  into  halves  commences  about  an 
hour  after  being  deposited ;  an  hour  later  another  line  or  furrow  is 
formed,  cutting  the  first  at  right  angles.  This  change  continues 
in  geometrical  progression  from  two  to  four,  thence  to  eight,  to 
twelve,  to  sixteen,  to  twenty-four,  to  thirty-six,  to  forty-eigiit,  to 
sixty-four,  until  one  hundred  and  sixty  cells  are  formed,  the  greater 
number  of  which  consist  of  the  cells  which  later  form  the  animal 
functions;  the  less  number,  the  vegetative  functions  of  the  animal. 
This  law  of  mathematical  progression  is  one  proof  of  my  proposi- 
tion that  all  the  operations  of  Nature  have  mathematical  law  as  a. 
common  basis.  The  commencement  of  all  life  is  on  so  infinitesimal 
a  scale  that,  until  the  microscope  reached  its  present  perfection, 
the  means  to  ascertain  all  of  the  laws  of  evolution  did  not  exist. 

The  next  stage  appears  as  a  simple,  hollow  globe,  filled  with 
liquid,  the  wall  of  which  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells. 

The  next  progressive  step  shows  us  a  hollow  body,  with  an 
opening  at  one  end,  the  wall  consisting  of  two  different  cell-strata. 
Th^e  strata  Mr.  Haeckel  describes  thus: — 

The  two  cellular  layers  which  surround  the  cavity  of  the  primitive 
intestine,  and  alone  constitute  the  wall  of  the  latter,  are  of  very  great  sig- 
nificance; for  these  two,  which  alone  constitute  the  whole  body, are,  in  fact, 
the  two  primary  germ-layers,  or  primitive  germ-layers.  The  outer  cell-layer 
is  the  skin-layer,  or  exoderm ;  the  inner  cell-layer  is  the  intestinal  layer,  or 
entoderm.  The  whole  body  of  all  true  animals  proceeds  solely  from  these 
two  primary  germ-layers.  The  skin-layer  furnishes  the  outer  body-wall; 
the  intestiniil  layer  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  directly  aur- 
roiiuds  the  intestiuiil  cavity.  At  a  later  period  a  cavity  forms  between  the 
two  germ-layers ;  this  cavity,  tilled  with  blood  or  lymph,  is  the  body-cavitjt 
(cGeloma).  The  two  primary  germ-layers — tlie  outer,  or  serous,  and  the 
inner,  or  mucous  layer — were  first  clearly  distinguished  in  1817, by  Pander, 
in  the  incubated  ohick;  but  their  full  significance  was  first  thoroughly 
recognized  by  Baer,  in  1828,  wlio  gave  thenameof  animal  layer  to  the  outer 
la3'er;  tliat  of  vegetative  layer  to  the  inner.  These  names  are  very  apt, 
because  it  is  the  outer  layer  which  especiall}',  if  not  exclusively,  gives 
rise  to  the  animal  organs  of  sensation  and  movement — ^the  skin,  the  nerves, 
and  the  muscles;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  especially  {torn  the  inner 
layer  that  the  vegetative  organs  of  nourishment  and  reproduction — ^the 
intestine  and  blood-vessel  systems — arise.* 


*£volutiun  of  Man,  Ernst  Haeckel,  vol.  i,  pp.  19-196. 
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The  hollow  body  mentioned  here  is  the  primitive  intestine; 
the  opening,  the  first  appeamnce  of  the  mouth;  the  two  different 
kinds  of  cell-strata  form  the  inner  and  outer  skin ;  the  inner  skin 
assists  in  digestion,  and  the  outer  forms  the  covering  and  assists  in 
motion  and  sensation. 

The  next  advance  made  shows  an  organism — the  turbellaria, 
a  gliding  worm,  which  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  both  fresh 
and  salt  water.  These  creature's  have  two  ox)enings  to  the  body, 
a  nerve-systera,  consisting  of  a  simple  nerve-ganglion  at  the  top 
of  the  mouth-opening,  a  pair  of  simple  eyes,  and  nose-pits;  also,  will 
be  found  a  pair  of  simple  kidney-ducts.  Mr.  Haeckel  remarks : — 

TUe  appearance  of  these  (kidney-ducts)  at  so  early  a  period  shows 
that  the  kidneys  are  very  important  primordial  organs.  It  also  shows 
their  existence  in  all  flat  worms;  for  even  the  tape- worms,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  a  parasitic  mode  of  life  have  lost  the  intestine, 
yet  have  the  two  secreting  primitive  kidneys,  or  excretory  dacts.  The  latter, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  older  and  of  greater  physiological  importance  than  the 
blootl-ressel  system,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  flat  worms.* 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  kidney  system  makes  its 
appearance  before  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  blood-circulating  system, 
brains,  bones,  or  any  of  the  smaller  organs  or  systems  of  the  body. 
Mr.  Haeckel  observed  this  fact,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  "the 
kidneys  seem  to  be  of  greater  physiological  importance  than  the 
blood-vessel  system."  Of  the  first  appearance  of  the  kidney  system, 
Mr.  Haeckel  observes: — 

These  four  organ  systems  which  have  been  mentioned  were  already  in 
existence  when  an  apparatus  developed  tertiarily  in  the  human  ancestral 
line,  which  at  first  sight  seems  of  subordinate  significance,  but  which  proves, 
by  its  early  appearance  in  the  animal  series  and  in  the  embryo,  that  it  must 
be  very  ancient,  and  consequently  of  great  physiological  and  morphological 
value.  This  Is  the  urinary  apparatus,  or  kidney  system,  the  organ  system 
which  secretes  and  removes  the  useless  fluids  fVom  the  bodj'.f 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  primitive  kidneys  appear  in 
the  embryo  of  all  vertebrates  long  before  any  trace  of  the  heart  is 
discoverable.    Later  on  Mr.  Haeckel  remarks: — 

Tlie  human  skin  and  intestines  are,  accordino;  to  this,  many  thousands 
of  years  older  than  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Tliese  again  are  much  more 
ancient  than  the  kidneys  and  blood-vessels,  and  the  latter,  finally,  are  many 
thousands  of  .years  older  than  the  skeleton  and  the  sexual  organs.  The 
common  view  that  the  vascular  system — that  is,  the  blood-circniating  sys- 
tem— is  one  of  the  most  important  and  original  oi^an  systems  is,  therefore, 
eiToneous.  It  is  as  false  as  the  assumption  of  Aristotle,  that  the  heart  is 
the  first  i>art  to  form  in  the  incubated  chick.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  lower 
intestinal  animals  show  plainly  that  the  historic  evolation  of  the  vascalar 
system  did  not  begin  till  a  coraparatively  late  period.| 

*  Erolation  of  Han,  toI.  il,  p.  81.  t  -IMA.  P.  86^  %  Md.,  p.  3A 
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My  observations  in  my  own  peculiar  branch  of  science  lead 
me  to  see  the  importance  of  the  kidney  system^  not  only  from  a 
physiological  stand-point,  but  also  from  a  moral  one.  The  chapter 
on  the  Rationale  of  Physical  Functions  and  their  Signs  in  the 
Face  "  explains  this  theory. 

The  two  systems  of  organs  which  appeared  first  in  man's 
primitive  ancestors  were  the  intestinal  and  skin  systems ;  these  came 
simultaneously.  After  these  came  the  gill-intestine,  which  fore- 
shadowed the  lungs.  A  rudimentary  stomach  was  also  evolved. 
The  two  systems  which  appeared  next  in  order,  and  simultaneously, 
were  the  nerve  and  muscle  systems.  Then  evolved  the  blood-cir- 
culating system,  as  yet  without  a  heart,  the  blood  circulating  tluwugh 
tubes  without  any  central  organ. 

The  next  set  of  systems  which  appeared  were,  first,  the 
skeleton,  and  then  the  sexual  system;  reproduction  previous  to 
this  having  been  produced  by  fission,  or  in  other  ways  not  requiring 
sexual  organs.  The  first  two  systems  which  appeared  were,  as 
above  stated,  the  intestinal  and  the  outer  skin-covering,  wliich 
were  used  for  motion  and  also  for  sensation.  This  sense  of  touch 
stood  in  place  of  nerves  to  these  low  organisms ;  they  gained  all 
knowledge  of  their  surroundings  from  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
"  without  touch,"  says  Taine,  "  nothing  could  exist" 

Later  on  in  evolution  this  outer  skin 

Had  become  especially  sensitive,  gradually  withdrew  into  the  shelter 
of  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  there  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  central 
nervous  organ.  As  ditferentiation  advanced,  the  distance  and  distinction 
between  the  external  skin-covering  and  the  central  nervous  system  detached 
from  this  become  continually  greater,  and  finally  the  two  were  permanently 
connected  by  the  conductive  periplteric  nerves.* 

Says  Hacckel 

*'  Let  us  now  turn  aside  from  these  very  interesting  features  in  evolu- 
tion and  examine  the  development  of  the  later  human  skin-covering,  with 
its  hairs,  sweat^lands,  etc.  The  skin,  in  the  first  place,  foms  tlie  general 
protective  covering  which  covers  the  whole  surlkce  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
tects all  other  parts.  As  such,  it  at  the  same  time  effects  a  certain  change  of 
matter  between  tlie  body  and  the  surroiihding  atmospheric  air — perspiration 
or  skin-breathin<r.  In  tlie  second  place,  tlie  skin  is  the  oldest  and  most 
primitive  sense-organ,  the  organ  of  touch,  which  effects  the  sensation  of  the 
surrounding  temperature,  and  of  the  pressure  or  resistance  of  bodies  with 
■which  it  comes  in  contact.  These  organs  of  our  body  whicli  discharge  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  functions  of  animal  life — those  of  sensation,  voli- 
tion, thought;  in  a  word,  the  organs  of  the  psyche,  of  mentallife — arise 
from  the  external  skin-covering. 


•  ErolaUon  of  Man,  Enut  Haeokel,  toL  li,  p.  190.  t  ^b*^ 
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The  corroboration  of  this  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Haeckel  is 
found  stated  in  one  of  the  sub-basic  principles  of  scientific  phyi^i< 
ognomy — •"  texture  is  significant  of  quality  " — for,  without  seeing 
the  face  of  an  individual  or  his  form  even,  the  qmiUty  of  his  men- 
tality is  disclosed  by  the  quality  of  his  skin  and  hair,  both  of  which 
must  and  do  correspond  always  to  man's  mental  quality.  The 
finer,  clearer,  and  more  sensitive  the  skin,  the  finer  will  be  the 
quality  of  the  mental  sensations  and  sensibiUty,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  his  brain  and  nerves.  Thus  another  proof  of  my  propositions 
is  given  us  Irom  this  great  man's  research.  Although  the  two 
sciences  on  their  first  presentation  do  not  seem  to  be  directly  con- 
nected, yet  as  we  proceed  we  shall  find  that  they  are  corroborative 
of  each  other. 

In  physiognomy  the  1)rain  and  nerve  system  is  located  the 
highest  in  the  organism,  and  comes  last  in  the  order  of  progressive 
development,  for  the  reason  that  the  true  brain,  the  perfected 
cerebrum,  was  the  last  organ  in  developing,  and  is  the  chief 
seat  of  mentality,  although  mentality  is  diffused  through  all  of  the 
several  systems  of  the  entire  organism,  whether  of  man  or  animal. 

The  first  appearance  of  anything  like  a  skeleton  is  the  noto- 
chord,  which  is  not  yet  true  bone,  but  cartilaginous  in  its  nature. 
It  foreshadows  the  vertebrae,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  back- 
bone. Along  the  inner  side  of  tlxis  cord  a  medullary  or  nerve-tube 
is  found,  which  has  evolved  from  the  upjxjr  throat-ganglia — the 
first  apj>earance  of  a  nervous  system.  This  notochord  develops 
sufficient  strength  later  on  in  evolution  to  support  strong  side- 
muscles  and  an  oar-like  tail,  which  were  needed  for  swimming. 
From  the  anterior  portion  of  the  notochord,  near  and  above  tlie 
mouth-opening,  a  little  capsule  made  its  appearance.  This  is  the 
first  beginning  of  a  brain.  Hitherto  the  mental  powers  of  animal 
organisms,  their  consciousness  and  sensibilities,  the  sense  of  feeling 
or  touch,  have  been  located  in  the  body,  in  the  inner  and  outer 
skin,  in  the  muscles  and  notochord. 

Now  a  great  step  forward  is  taken.  A  single  nostril  forms 
above  this  capsule,  and  nostrils  presuppose  a  use.  At  the  side  of 
the  animal  in  which  this  stage  of  evolution  exists,  just  below  a 
simple  eye  which  has  formed,  are  seven  little  openings  called  gill- 
openings.  The  air  contained  in  the  water  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
which  is  only  a  round  opening  without  jawsf  as  yet,  is  respired 
through  these  little  gill-openings;  this  is  the  first  approach  towanl 
breathing  through  an  apparatus  especially  for  that  purpose. 
Hitherto  breathing  has  been  carried  on  by  lower  oi^nisms 
through  a  process  called  skin  respiration,  or  by  using  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  water  taken  into  the  mouth-opening. 
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These  characteristics  are  all  of  the  most  important  which 
have  evolved  from  the  first  simple  one-celled  amoeba  until  the  fish 
family  is  reached.  Heretofore  we  have  considered  very  low  organ- 
isms— gastrsea,  worms,  and  lampreys.  The  evolution  of  fishes 
marks  a  great  advance  in  the  origin  of  organs.  The  one  little 
capsular  brain  has  formed  four  other  similar  little  bladders,  which, 
later  on,  form  one  whole  brain  ;  these  five  parts  are  the  origin  of 
the  five  parts  of  the  brain  as  they  are  found  divided  in  the  human 
skull.  Two  jaws  appear,  also  two  nostrils,  and  the  swimming 
bladder,  which  organ  develops  into  the  true  lungs  in  the  higher 
vertebrates ;  as  now  found  in  the  fish  it  is  used  as  a  hydrostatic 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  fish  rises  and  sinks  in  the  water. 
The  swimming  bladder  is  developed  from  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  corresponds  in  its  position  to  the  lungs  in 
the  higher  organisms. 

The  strong  side-muscles  which  were  evolved  in  the  swimming 
worm  now  develop  into  two  fore  and  two  hind  limbs;  the  two  fore 
limbs  are  called  pectoral  fins,  and  the  hind  limbs  ventral  fins. 
These  fins  foreshadow  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  the  hands  and 
feet,  of  man,  and  the  limbs  of  all  vertebrate  animals.  With  the 
coming  of  these  there  appeared  a  sympathetic  nerve  system,  a 
spleen,  and  salivary  gland.  In  this  stage  of  progress  the  noto- 
chord  has  ossified  and  become  true  bone,  although  fish-bone  is 
always  more  like  cartilage  than  the  bones  of  higher  animals. 
Some  little  bony  arches,  called  gill-arches,  have  been  thrown 
upward  and  forward  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  notochord, 
or,  as  it  now  is,  the  backbone  of  the  fish,  and  these  form  the  upiier 
and  lower  jaws.  Fishes  have  from  four  to  six  pairs  of  gill-open- 
ings, which  lie  between  the  gill  arches. 

In  the  embryos  of  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  only  three  or  four 
pairs  are  developed.* 

In  the  latter  only  a  single  vestige  of  a  gill-opening  remains,  the 
remnant  of  the  first  gill-opening.  This  changes  into  a  part  of  the 
organ  of  hearing;  from  it  originates  the  outer  ear-canal,  the 
tympanic  cavity,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

In  all  the  three  higher  vertebrate  classes,  also  in  man,  the 
tongue-bone  (os  hyoides)  and  the  bonelets  of  the  ear  originate  from 
the  gill-arches.  From  the  first  gill-arch,  from  the  centre  of  the 
inner  surface  of  which  the  muscular  tongue  grows,  proceeds 
the  rudimentary  jaw-skeleton,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  which 
inclose  the  cavity  of  the  moutli  and  carry  the  teeth.  The  original 
formatwn,  of  the  human  moutli^skeleton  of  the  njfper  and  loicer 

*  Erolution  oE  Mini,  Ernst  Haeokel,  toI.  ii,  p.  Seized  by  Google 
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jairs  can  he  traced  hack  to  the  earlieat  fishes,  from  which  we  have 
inherited  them. 

Tlie  next  stage  of  evolution  brings  us  to  the  amphibia,  creatures 
endowed  with  the  power  to  live  on  land  or  in  water.  In  this  class 
of  animals  a  lung  for  breathing  while  upon  land  is  required. 
This  organ  evolves  from  tlie  forward  and  upper  end  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  the  air  is  inlialcd  through  a  tube  or  windpipe. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe,  below  its  entrance  into  the  throat, 
the  larynx,  the  orgnii  of  voice  and  8t}eech,  develops.  Tlie  larynx  occurs 
even  in  amphibia  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Comimrative  Anatomy  we  can  trace  the  pri^ressive  development  of  this 
important  organ  from  its  very  simple  rudiment  in  the  lower  amphibia  op  to 
the  complex  vocal  apiwratus  represented  by  the  larynx  of  birds  and 
mamnmls.* 

The  power  for  breathing  necessitates  a  heart  or  blood-cir- 
culating system.  We  accordingly  find  in  the  order  of  the  ampliibia 
a  licart,  not  yet  ]>orfected  in  its  power  and  mechanism  as  in  the 
hif<!ier  organism  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  Of  this  change 
in  tlu;  mode  oi*  breatliing  air  directly  from  the  atmosphere  instead 
of  from  water,  Mr.  Haeckel  says : — 

This  physiologically  significant  modiflcation  of  the  mode  of  respira- 
tion is  the  most  influential  change  that  affected  the  animal  oi^nism  in  the 
transition  from  water  to  dry  land.    In  the  first  place,  it  caused  the  develop- 

nuMit  of  an  !iir-hre:ithing  organ,  the  lung,  the  water-breathing  gills  having 
previously  acted  as  respiratory  organs.  Simultaneously,  however,  it  effected 
a  rernai'kable  change  in  the  eirenliition  of  the  blood  and  in  the  organs  con- 
nected with  this,  for  these  are  always  most  closely  correlated  with  the 
respiratory  organs.'}' 

In  tliis  last  sentence  the  reader  will  find  the  proof  of  the  origin 
of  my  sign  for  the  action  of  the  heart :  "  The  larger  the  lung  and 
nostril,  the  greater  the  size  and  power  of  the  heart."  These  two 
orgiin  systems  are  closely  interrelated,  and  one  always  conditions  the 
other.  The  cliange  from  water-breathing  to  air-breathing  led  to 
many  other  important  clianges.  Of  this  transformation,  Mr. 
Haeckel  remarks : — 

Within  the  vertebrate  tribe  it  was  undoubtedly  a  branch  of  the  primi- 
tive fishes  (Se/ctc/iu).  which,  during  the  Devonian  i>eriod,  made  the  most 
successful  effort  to  accustom  itself  to  terrestrial  life,  and  breathe  atmos- 
pheric air.  In  this  the  swimming  bladder  was  especially  of  service,  for  it 
succeeded  in  adapting  itself  to  respiration  of  air,  and  so  became  a  tnie 
lung.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  the  modification  of  the 
heart  and  nose.| 

»  Bvtflution  of  HaD,  toL  ii,  p.  SB5.  f  'Md..  p.  U& 
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Here  is  still  another  proof  of  the  origin  of  my  sign  in  the 
fece  for  the  power  and  activity  of  the  circulatory  system  and  heart. . 
Let  us  return  to  the  further  description  of  the  evolution  of  the 
organs  hy  Mr.  Haeckel,    He  says : — 

While  tUe  true  fishes  have  only  the  blind  nose-pits  'on  the  snrface  of 
the  head,  these  now  become  connected  with  the  mouth-cavity  by  an  open 
passage  ;  a  canal  formed  in  each  side  leading  directly  from  the  nose-pit  into 
the  mouth-cavity,  and  thus,  even  wliile  the  month-opening  was  closed,  at- 
mospheric air  could  be  introduced  into  the  lungs.  While,  moreover,  in  all 
true  fishes  the  heart  simply  consists  of  two  compartments — an  Hnricle  which 
receives  the  venous  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  body,  and  a  ventricle  which 
forces  this  blood  through  an  arterial  expansion  into  the  gills — the  auricle, 
owinj;  to  the  formation  of  an  incomplete  partition-wall,  is  now  divided  into 
a  right  and  left  half;  the  right  auricle  alone  now  received  the  venous  blood 
of  the  body,  while  the  left  auricle  received  the  pulmonic  venous  blood  pass- 
ing from  the  lungs  and  the  gills  to  the  heart.  The  simple  blood  circulation 
of  the  true  fishes  thus  became  the  so-called  double  circulation  of  the  higher 
vertebrates,  and  this  development  resulted,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
correlation,  in  further  progress  in  the  structure  of  other  organs.* 

The  vertebrate  class,  which  thus  fix-et  adapted  itself  to  the  habit  of 
breathing  air,is  called  niud-fishes, — dipneusta,  or  double-breathers, — because, 
like  the  lowest  amphibia,  they  retain  the  earlier  mode  of  breathing  through 
the  giUs,  in  addition  to  the  newly-acquired  lung  respiration.  In  their  mode 
of  life  they  are  true  amphibia.  During  the  tropical  winter,  in  the  rainy 
season,  they  swim  in  the  water  like  fishes,  and  inhale  water  through  the  gills. 
During  the  dry  season  they  burrow  in  the  mud  as  it  dries  up.  and  during 
that,  period  breathe  air  through  lungs,  like  amphibians  and  higher  verte< 
brates."^ 

The  life  on  land  of  these  amphibious  creatures  necessitated 
an  apparatus  for  locomotion.  This  caused  an  advance  in  the 
strength  of  the  side-muscles  which  were  attached  to  the  fins,  and 
a  change  in  the  iins  themselves.  Of  the  construction  of  these  fins, 
Mr.  Ilaeckel  observes — 

The  thorough  researches  of  Gegenbaur  have  shown  that  the  fins  of 
fishes,  concerning  which  very  erroneous  views  were  previously  held,  are  feet 
with  numerous  digits;  that  is  to  say,  the  cartilaginous  or  osseous  rays, 
many  of  which  occur  in  every  fish-fin,  correspond  to  the  fingers  or  digits  on 
the  limbs  of  higher  vertebmtes ;  the  sevenil  joints  of  each  ray  corrc-'ipoiid 
to  the  several  joints  of  each  digit.  In  the  double  breathers  the  fin  yet  re- 
tains the  same  structure  as  in  fishes,  and  it  was  only  gradually  tliat  the  flve- 
toed  form  of  foot,  which  occurs  for  the  first  time  iu  amphibians,  was  de- 
veloped from  this  multidigitate  form.| 

The  great  significanceof  the  fivedtgits  depends  on  the  fact  that  this  num- 
ber has  been  transmitted  from  the  amphibia  to  all  higher  vertebrates.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  any  reason  why,  in  the  lowest  amphibia  as  well  as 
in  reptiles,  and  in  higher  vertebrates  up  to  man,  there  should  always  origi> 

*  Jbtd.,  roL  ii,  pp.  U7, 118.         .  t  Afd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  m  )  Ibid.,  vtO.  U.  p;  121. 
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nally  be  5ve  digits  on  each  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  if  we  denied 
tliat  lieredity  from  a  common  flve-fingered  parent-form  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  this  phenomenon.  Heredity  alone  can  account  for  it.  In  many  ampbibia 
certainly,  as  welt  as  in  many  higlier  vertebrates,  we  find  less  than  fire 
digits,  but  in  all  these  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  separate  digits  have  retro- 
graded, and  have  Anally  been  completeiy  lost.  The  causes  whieli  led  to  the 
development  of  the  five-fingered  foot  of  the  higher  vertebrates  in  this 
amphiliijin  piirent-tbrm  from  the  many  fingered  foot,  must  certainly  be  found 
in  the  adaptation  to  the  totally  altered  functions  whicli  the  limbs  had  to 
discharge  during  the  transition  from  an  exclusively  aquatic  life  to  the  one 
whieli  was  partially  terrestrial.  While  the  many-fingered  fins  of  the  fish 
had  previously  served  almost  exclusively  to  projiel  the  body  through  tlie 
water,  tliey  had  now  also  to  support  the  animal  while  creeping  upon  land. 
Tliis  ett'ected  a  modification  both  of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs.  The  number  of  fin-rays  was  gradually  lessened,  and  was  fioall}'  re- 
duced to  five.  These  five  remaining  rays  now,  however,  developed  more 
vigorously.  The  soft,  cartilaginous  rays  became  hard  bones ;  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton  became,  consequently,  more  firm ;  the  movements  of  the  body 
became  not  only  more  vigorous  but  more  varied.  Tlie  separate  portions  of 
tlie  skeleton  system,  and  consequently  of  the  muscular  system,  also  became 
more  and  more  ditferentiated,  owing  to  the  intimate  correlation  of  the  mus- 
cular to  the  nervous  system;  the  hitter  also  naturally  made  marked  progress 
in  point  of  functions  and  structure.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  bnun  is 
much  more  developed  in  the  higher  amphibia  than  in  mud-fishes  and  in  the 
lower  amphibia. 

In  the  last  few  sentences  of  this  description  of  the  evolution 
of  amphibia  I  find  the  corrobomtion  of  my  theory  of  the  pix)- 
gressive  development  of  some  of  man's  physical  functions  and 
mental  faculties.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  as  the  muscular 
system  evolved  and  became  differentiated  man's  capacity  for 
mental  progression  was  enhanced.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to 
Fig.  4,  page  65,  he  will  find  in  the  illustration  I  make  of  the 
native  Australian  how  exactly  in  accord  my  theory  of  the  order 
of  development  of  the  functions  in  man  is  with  Mr.  Haeckel's 
proof  of  the  evolution  of  the  organs  and  functions,  not  only  in 
tlie  lowest  organism,  but  in  the  cmbrjonic  life  of  man;  and,  lastly, 
in  his  most  devt'lo[)ed  and  perfected  state  as  a  full-grown  member 
of  the  latest  and  highest  race. 

As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  development  from  a  lower  to  a 
liigher  grade — from  tlie  Vegetative  to  the  Thoracic,  from  the 
Thoracic  to  the  Muscular  functions — we  find  different  growths 
overlapping  each  other,  as  it  were,  and  this  peculiarity  is  notice- 
able in  every  department  of  organic  life.  This  method  is  not  only 
apparent  in  the  successive  growths  of  the  same  oi^nism,  but  it  is 
also  very  marked  in  the  evolution  of  s|)ecies,  where  we  oflen  see, 
as  in  amphibia,  functions  which  are  useful  both  for  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  existence.  So,  in  the  human  family,  as  I  read  in  the 
face  and  body,  we  see  the  remains  of  former  existences,  the  re- 
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mains  of  our  animal  ancestors.  Not  only  are  these  inheritances 
characterized  by  phenomena  which  the  popular  voice  terms  "ani- 
mal passions,"  such  as  hate,  revenge,  destruction,  and  jealousy, 
but  we  see  in  the  uselessness  or  purposelessness  of  numerous  oi^ns 
and  parts  of  useless  members,  which  are  scattered  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  human  organism,  the  greatest  proofs  of  evolution,  and, 
indeed,  the  one  of  all  othei-s  which  would  establish  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine  on  a  Urm  and  unassailable  foundation.  I  shall  give 
brief  mention  of  these  rudimentary  remains  of  our  ancestors. 

The  generality  of  people  accept,  without  question  or  analysis, 
the  human  organism  as  they  find  it,  never  glancing  back  to  trace 
laws  and  ap]>earances  to  their  origin ;  but,  as  soon  as  inquiry  and 
investigation  commence,  light  flows  in  upon  them.  I  will  refer  to 
only  a  few  of  the  remnants  of  former  animal  existences  that  are 
now  found  incorporated  in  the  human  system,  without  having  any 
use  or  purpose  in  man's  economy,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  often 
induce  disease  and  suffering.  I  will  first  call  attention  to  the  fine 
short  hairs  found  all  over  the  body.  What  is  their  use  to  man  1. 
None  that  physiologists  have  been  able  to  discover.  They  are 
simply  vestiges  of  the  thick  hairy  covering  found  on  our  most 
immediate  animal  ancestors.  The  little  circle  of  muscles  surround- 
ing the  ear-shell  is  another  relic  of  an  existence  which  found  flap- 
ping and  raising  and  lowering  the  ears  a  necessit}'.  These  muscles 
are  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  man,  as  his  ears  are  immovable. 
At  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  we  find  a  little  fold  of  skin,  the 
remains  of  the  nictitating  membrane, — the  third  eyelid, — ^which  is 
usefiil  to  some  birds  and  fishes,  sucli  as  owls,  sharks,  and  others, 
but  serving  no  purpose  in  the  human  family.  At  the  termination 
of  the  vertebrse,  or  backbone,  we  have  five  little  bones,  with  joints 
and  shrunken  muscles,  that  are  of  no  use  to  man.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  disease,  and  1  have  recently  heard  of  the  successful  ampu- 
tation of  the  coccyx,  as  this  rudimentary  "  tail "  is  called.  Another 
useless,  and  worse  tlian  useless,  relic  is  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  larynx,  and  is  tlie  remnant  of  the  crop  so 
useful  to  our  animal  ancestors.  It  is  often  the  seat  of  disease.  The 
swelling  so  common  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  called 
"  goitre,"  is  an  affection  of  this  gland,  which  has  no  use  in  the 
organism  of  man.  There  are  various  other  parts,  like  the  vermi- 
form process  in  the  intestines,  which  are  only  a  deti-iment  to  us ; 
Eilso,  some  atrophied  muscles  in  the  thiglis,  which  are  useless  in 
our  present  state  of  existence.  They  were  very  useful  formerly  in 
climbing  trees, — a  process  our  animal  ancestors  found  essential  to 
their  welfare.  There  are  many  remains  of  former  conditions  of 
the  reproductive  system  when  organisms  were  bisexual,  and  thus 
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it  is  that  in  man  are  found  portions  of  radhnentary  female  oigans 
that  are  functionally  active  only  in  women.  These  have  no  use  in 
the  body  save  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of  our  pedigree  and 
descent,  and  also  to  teach  us  the  methods  of  Nature  m  evolution ; 
yet  all  serve  to  illustrate  the  power  of  God,  who  from  so  small  a 
beginning  as  a  simple  germ-ceU  can  create  by  successive  steps  the 
complex  being  we  call  Man. 

No  portion  of  the  human  system  acts  independently,  but  all 
of  the  five  suiierior  organ  systems  are  so  correlated  that  neither 
can  act  without  being  affected  by  or  affecting  the  others.  These 
several  powers  are  diffused,  as  it  were,  through  the  entire  body, 
although  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  connection  and  similarity  of 
action  in-  each  to  enable  us  to  trace  its  cause  and  operation  through 
the  entire  oi^nlsm.  At  the  same  time,  each  s)'stem  extends  its 
influence  (as  we  rise  in  development)  forward  into  the  next  growth, 
and  there  are  faculties  and  functions  wliich  seem  to  belong  to  and 
affect  the  operations  of  functions  and  Acuities  in  the  next  system 
above,  as,  for  example,  mouth-breathing  represents  the  condition 
of  amphibia  before  true  lun^-breathing  was  established.  Yet 
breathing  through  the  nose  is  the  more  perfected  method  of 
respiration. 

I  cannot  give  with  the  Hmits  of  this  work  (neither  is  it  perti- 
nent) the  history  of  the  evolution  of  all  the  various  organ  systems 
in  ttie  human  body.  I  shall  present  simply  those  which  in  my 
judgment  seem  to  be  corroborative  of  theories  which  are  the  result 
of  years  of  observation  and  research  on  my  part.  Without  pre- 
tending to  carry  the  reader  along  the  regular  course  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  organs,  so  as  to  show  the  development  of  the  structure 
of  the  skull,  brain,  and  interior  organs  of  tlie  body  not  already 
noticed,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  some  extmcts  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  second  volume  of  Haeckel's  **  Evolution  of 
Man,"  bearing  u])on  and  sustaining  my  theory  of  the  origin  and 
location  of  mind.  I  will  first  quote  a  paragraph  which  is  simply 
a  reiteration  of  what  has  already  been  adduced  by  Flourens,  Longet, 
and  other  well-known  anatomists.    Mr.  Haeckel  remarks : — 

It  is  j)03sible  to  remove  the  great  hemispheres  of  a  mammal,  piece  by 
piece,  without  killing  the  animal,  thus  proving  that  the  higher  mental 
activities,  consciousness  and  thought,  conscious  volition  and  sensation,  may 
be  <iestroyed.  one  by  one,  and  finally  entirely  annihilated.  If  the  animal 
thus  treated  is  artificially  fed  it  may  be  kept  alive  for  a  long  time,  for  the 
nourishment,  digestion,  respiration^  the  circnlation  of  the  blood,  the  secre- 
tion,— in  shoit,  the  vegetative  functions, — are  in  no  way  destroyed  by  the 
(lestruotion  of  this  most  important  mental  organ.  Conscious  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion,  the  capacity  for  thought,  and  the  combination  of  the 
various  higher  mental  activities  liave  alone  been  lost.* 

•  EtoIuUoii  of  Man,  Ernst  Haeokel,  voL  U,  pu  2a& 
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Of  the  ongin  of  the  source  of  mind,  sensation,  and  conscious- 
ness he  says : — 

Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  show  that  in  the  low  animals 
specialized  sense-organs  are  entirely  wanting,  and  that  all  sensations  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin-covering.  The  unditferentiated 
skin-layer,  or  exoderm,  of  the  gastrtea  is  the  simple  cell-layer  from  whicii 
the  differentiated  sense-organs  of  all  intestinal  animals  (ife^azoa), and  there- 
fore of  all  vertebrates,  originally  developed.  Starting  from  the  considera- 
tion that  necessarily  only  the  most  superficial  parts  of  the  body — those 
immediately  exposed  to  the  outer  world — could  have  accomplished  sensa- 
tions, we  sfaould  be  justified  -in  conjecturing,  a  priori^  that  the  organs  of 
sense  also  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  source.    This  is,  indeed,  the  fact.* 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Haeckel  observes : — 

The  history  of  evolution,  in  conjunction  with  the  rapidly-advancing 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  sense-organs,  affords  the  only 
safe  foaudation  for  the  natural  theory  of  the  mind.f 

Speaking  of  the  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  or  mental 
activity  in  the  lowest  vertebrates,  he  remarks : — 

Side  by  side  within  the  various  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species  we 
find  so  great  a  variety  of  vertebral  intellects  that  at  first  sight  one  can 
scarcely  deem  it  possible  that  they  can  all  be  derived  from  the  mind  of  a 
common  primitive  vertebrate.  First,  there  is  the  little  lancelet,  which  has 
no  brain  at  all,  bnt  only  a  simple  medullary  tube,  the  entire  mental  capacity 
remaining  at  the  very  lowest  grade  occurring  among  vertebrates.  The 
cyclostoma,  also,  standing  just  above,  exhibit  a  hardly  higher  life,  though 
they  have  a  bruin.  Passing  on  to  the  fishes,  we  find  these  intelligences,  as 
IB  well  known,  at  a  very  low  point.  Not  until  from  these  we  ascend  to  the 
amphibia  is  an^-^  essential  progress  in  mental  development  observable.  | 

Here,  again,  I  find  still  furtlier  proofs  of  my  theories.  Tlie 
reader  will  remember  that  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  the  natural 
order  of  the  progressive  development  in  tlie  races  of  man,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  higher,  was  from  the  vegetative  system  to  the  tho- 
racic, from  the  thoracic  to  the  muscular.  Now,  the  great  advance 
made  by  the  amphibia  was  in  the  increased  development  of  the 
muscular  system, — first,  in  the  addition  oi'  lungs,  heart,  and  mus- 
cles to  assist  locomotion  on  land.  Tliis  increased  action  of  the 
muscular  system,  of  course,  advanced  the  mental  |X)wers  and 
activities.  The  amphibia  would  necessarily  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  new  and  diverse  methods  of  life  in  order  to  establish  itself 
on  land,  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  conditions  which 
this  form  of  life  entailed.  The  circumstance  of  having  to  provide 
food  other  tliau  that  supphed  by  the  waters  would  not  only 
strengthen  and  cultivate  the  muscular  system,  but  would  8hariM;n 
the  mental  activities  of  the  creature.    Its  life,  being  passed  partly 

*  Ibid.,  r6LU,f.2S&.  t  ^^d-.  vol  II,  p.  2S7.  { IMd.,  vol.  U,  p.  4f7. 
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on  land,  would  strengthen  the  bony  system,  for  sunlight  is  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  osseous  structure  in  animals  as  well 
as  in  man.  And  here  the  next  great  advance  in  physiological  and 
anatomical  and  mental  development  was  made,  for  the  reader  will 
please  observe  that  faculties  and  functions  advance  and  develop 
simultaneously. 

Let  us  here  continue  Mr.  Haeckers  description  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  mind  in  the  lower  vertebrates.    He  says: — 

This  progrens  in  mental  development  is  much  greater  in  mammals, 
altliougb  evt-n  liere,  in  the  beaked  animals  (Ornithostoma),  and  the  next 
litglier  class,  the  stupid,  pouclied  anitnals  ( J/arsM^ia/«),  the  entire  mental 
activity  is  still  of  a  very  low  order ;  but  if  we  pass  on  from  these  to  placental 
animals,  within  tliis  multiform  group  we  find  such  numerous  and  important 
steps  in  ditTerentiution  and  improvement  that  the  mental  differences  between 
the  most  stupid  placental  animals  (for  instance,  sloths  and  armadilloes)  and 
the  most  intelligent  animals  of  the  same  group  (for  instance,  dogs  and  apes) 
seem  much  more  considerable  than  the  differences  in  the  intelletitual  life  of 
dogs,  apes,  ami  men.* 

This  last^-mentioned  advance,  my  readers  will  observe,  is  based 
on  the  differentiations  which  resulted  in  a  more  complex  arrani^ 
ment  of  the  organs  and  functions  of  reproduction,  and  of  all  the 
concomitant  functions  and  faculties  which  this  great  advance 
requires.  A  more  extensive  and  complex  nervous  system  and 
brain  would  be  necessitated  by  such  change,  and  in  the  placental 
animals  we  accordingly  find  that  the  mentality  has  adranced  in 
the  ratio  of  their  physical  and  anatomical  development.  Herein 
I  find  another  prooi'  of  one  of  my  theories,  namely,  that  functions 
and  laculties  are  correlated ;  that  the  mental  cannot  progress  without 
the  physical  powers;  that  they  depend  upon  each  other — condition 
each  other;  that,  in  short,  mind  is  a  part  of  the  entire  hociy^  and 
does  not  inhabit  any  one  particular  portion  of  the  organism,  but  is 
difFnsed  all  tlirough  it — is  blended  with  every  function,  and  is  part 
of  every  function.  This  knowledge  simplifies  the  doctrine  of  mind, 
spirit,  and  soul  very  materially.  As  the  mind  or  brain  has  always 
been  considered  the  organ  of  the  spirit  or  soul  by  tlieologians  and 
metaphysicians.  Comparative  Anatomy  will  give  them  all  the 
evidence  needed  to  ascertain  its  locality  and  attributes.  Of  the 
difference  between  nature  and  spirit,  Mr.  Haeckel  observes : — 

Accordingly,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  popular  distinction  between 
Nature  and  spirit.  Spirit  exists  everywhere  in  Nature,  and  we  know  of  no 
spirit  outside  of  Nature;  hence,  also  the  usual  distinction  between  natural 
science  and  mentiil  science  is  entirely  untenable ;  every  real  science  is  at  the 
same  time  both  a  natural  and  a  mental  science;  man  is  not  above  Nature, 
but  in  Nature. f 

•  Evolntitm  ol  Mui,  Ernst  Hwckel.  toL  II,  p.  447.  t  XMd.,  Tol.  U,  p.  4a&. 
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In  closing  this  review  of  portions  of  Mr.  Haeckers  "  Evolution 
of  Man,"  let  us  compare  the  points  of  resemblance  and  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  sciences,  and  summarize  the  proofs  by  which 
his  evidence  is  corroborative  of  my  discoveries  in  scientific  physi- 
ognomy. The  first  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  is 
evidential  of  one  of  my  basilar  laws,  namely,  that  all  creations,  as 
well  as  all  particles  of  matter,  have  for  their  basis  three  underlying 
laws — ^those  of  chemistry,  architecture,  and  mathematics.  I  have 
shown,  in  the  description  of  germ-cells,  that  all  life  is  at  first  a 
simple  cell,  a  purely  chemical  compound;  in  its  next  stage  it  takes 
on  a  fixed  and  definite  form  or  shape,  thus  showing  its  architectural 
proportions.  The  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  germ-cells  in 
geometrical  ratio  proves  that  mathematical  law  governs  every  par- 
ticle of  matter,  and  controls  the  physical  as  well  as  mental  basis  of 


My  theory  of  the  high  importance  of  the  kidney  system  as  a 
moral  agent  and  a  purifier  of  the  body  and  mind,  I  think,  is  well 
sustained  by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Haeckel  among  the  lower 
animal  organisms,  where  he  finds  the  existence  of  kidney-ducts 
long  before  any  of  the  organs  and  functions  which  are  considered 
by  the  generality  of  people  more  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
human  oiganism.  Of  course,  physicians  and  physiologists  com- 
prehend thoroughly  the  "  high  physiological  importance,'*  as  Mr. 
Haeckel  terms  it,  of  the  kidney  system ;  because  they  know  that, 
whereas  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  system  can  be  suspended 
for  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  without  causing  deatli,  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  kidney  system  will  cause  convulsions 
and  death  in  almost  as  many  hours. 

Well  might  it  be*  said  that  the  early  appearance  of  this  system 
in  the  lower  organisms  showed  it  to  be  "of  great  physiological 
importance."  It  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  system  in  the  body 
in  point  of  necessity  and  importance.  The  general  belief  is  that 
the  intestinal  system  is  the  greatest  excretory  power  of  the  body. 
This  is  not  correct;  the  skin,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  kidney 
system,  far  exceeds  the  bowel  system  in  importance  as  an  excretory 
agent.  This  intimate  relation  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  is  proved, 
by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Haeckel,  by  the  fact  of  the  kidneys 
having  evolved  from  the  outer-skin  sensory  layer.  The  every-day 
experience  of  almost  all  adults  proves  tiiis  relationship  between  the 
skin  and  kidneys;  for  where  the  pores  of  the  skin  have  become 
inactive  by  reason  of  chill  or  cold,  the  kidneys  act  for  them  and 
throw  oif  an  increased  amount  of  waste  material,  and  this  action 
is  carried  on  vice  versd. 

That  the  nerves,  brain,  and  kidneys  have  originated  from  the 
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same  source — that  is,  by  evolution — is  proved,  not  only  by  Mr. 
Haeckel's  observation,  but  by  the  fiicts  and  experiences  of  life;  by 
the  joint  indications  and  signs  of  all  these  functions  in  the  bodiea 
of  human  beings.    The  finer  and  clearer  tlie  skin,  the  finer  the 
grade  of  mentuity  is  found  to  be.    Comj)are,  for  example,  the  ! 
texture  of  "Sitting  Bull's"  skin  with  the  finely-organized  cuticle 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  t)ic  grand  poetess.    Another  proof 
of  their  common  origin  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  finely-o^nized  j 
skin  assists  in  carrying  off  tlie  waste  and  impurities  of  the  body, 
thus  assisting  the  kidneys  in  excreting  impurities  which  lead  to 
immorality  where  they  are  not  discharged;  while  at  the  same  time  | 
this  finely-organized  skin  is  an  indication  of  purity  of  thought, 
which  characterizes  all  who  have  a  fine  quality  of  brain,  or  where 
the  brain  and  nerve  system  predominates  over  all  other  systems  of 
the  organism;  tlms  proving  my  theory  that  Conscientiousness  is  | 
related  to  the  kidney  system.    I  do  not  think  that  this  position  ! 
can  be  controverted  except  on  the  old  theological  and  metaphysical 
basis  that  mind  is  something  apart  from  the  body,  and  governed 
by  a  ^'soul,"  the  location  and  qualities  of  which  have  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  ascertained. 

The  next  point  of  resemblance,  and  corroboration  of  my  sign 
for  the  size  of  the  nostrils  and  lungs,  and  the  correspondiDg 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  blood-circulating  system,  are  found  in 
the  simultaneous  appearance,  in  the  low  fish  organisms,  of  these 
three  organs  and  systems.  Every  indication  of  the  human  feice 
and  body  proves  the  correctness  of  these  signs.  Wherever  the 
nostrils  are  wide  and  large,  or  round  and  large,  the  lungs  correspond 
in  size  and  shape.  The  heart,  also,  must  necessarily  be  of  lai^ 
size,  and  of  powerful  action,  in  order  to  receive  all  the  blood  which 
large  lungs  oxygenate.  Thus  these  systems  are  naturally  and 
necessarily  correlated,  and  mutually  condition  each  other.  In  this 
another  proof  of  my  theories  is  afforded. 

Let  us  proceed  still  further  in  our  examination  of  evidence. 
One  of  the  strongest  corroborations  of  scientific  physiognomy  that 
I  have  received  is  in  the  showing  of  the  correlation  of  the  functions 
of  the  muscular  system  with  those  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  As 
Mr.  Haeckol  has  told  us,  the  efforts  of  the  amphibia  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  terrestrial  life  advanced  greatly  the  power  and  capacit)' 
of  the  muscular  system;  hence,  of  the  mental  powers.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  operations  are  correlated;  that,  in  fact, 
muscular  movements  are  in  themselves  mental  to  a  degree;  not  so 
highly  specialized,  it  is  true,  as  the  faculty  for  pure  abstract 
reasoning,  although  I  believe  this  faculty  will  eventually  be  proved 
to  have  an  intimate  relation  in  the  brain  with  the  muscular  and 
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fibroid  systems.  The  increased  activity  of  the  muscles  necessitates 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  skeleton  or  osseous  system ;  also,  in  the 
power  of  the  nerves  and  size  of  the  hrain;  hence,  of  mental 
activity  and  higher  intelligence;  for,  the  anatomy  of  the  higher 
animals  (dogs  and  apes,  for  example)  shows  that  the  power  of 
speech  is  denied  them  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  have  not 
that  development  of  the  larynx,  tongue,  and  lips  essential  to  the 
quality  of  speech,  which  is  found  among  the  lowest  human  races, 
even,  and  tlie  latter  do  not  possess  that  perfection  of  the  muscular 
system  which  gives  the  power  for  perfected  speech,  such  as  is  found 
in  European  races,  for  example.  Speech  is  thus  shown  to  he  a 
physiological  gift,  as  Mr.  Haeckel  observes — ^not  a  "divine"  one; 
that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly 
used.  I  believe  every  created  thing  to  be  divine,  and  emanating 
from  the  Creator,  whether  it  be  an  oyster  or  an  ape ;  and  the  reason 
why  neither  of  them  speak  is  not  from  a  lack  of  divinity,  but 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  suitable  physiological  development, 
each  step  of  which  is  just  as  divine,  one  as  another;  the  first  sttfp 
in  evolution  illustrating  the  power  of  the  Creator  as  much  as  the 
last  oue.    All  are  divine,  intallible,  and  unerring. 


SUHHART  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  VISCERAL  ORGANS 

AND  FACIAL  FEATURES. 

The  beginnings  of  all  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  similar 
in  their  operation  and  in  progressive  development.  Up  to  a  certain 
stage  nutriment  for  the  purposes  of  growth  is  of  a  fluid  nature, 
but  after  animal  life  has  manifested  itself  as  suclt,  then  more  solid 
foods  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies,  even  in  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  lite ;  as  in  the  polyp,  slight  particles  of  solid  nutriment 
are  sought  from  the  passing  waters. 

CeU-Ufe  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest  formations  of  vegetable 
growth,  as  well  as  of  the  first  stages  of  animal  life.  Man  at  the 
commencement  is  simply  a  minute  speck  of  protoplasmic  substance 
without  form,  and  is  then  entirely  in  a  chemical  condition,  formless, 
shapeless,  of  a  semi-fluid  nature  without  organs  or  any  appearance 
of  them ;  yet  all  the  potencies  of  life,  of  talent,  and  of  genius  are 
comprised  within  this  minute,  homogeneous  speck.  If  undisturbed 
this  germ  is  acted  upon  by  the  resistless  force  of  evolutionary  law, 
and  thenceforth  develops  until  birth.  The  embryo  remains  till 
that  time  in  a  chemical  condition  mainly  ;  its  blood  is  uncolored, 
its  mental  faculties  not  yet  awakened,  only  a  few  of  its  physical 
functions  in  action.  The  cerebrum,  the  liver,  the  heart,  together 
with  certain  subordinate  organs,  among  which  are  the^upra-renal 
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capsules,  performing  nearly  all  the  labor  of  the  organism.  The 
heart  is  not  yet  divided,  nor  working  through  its  proper  channels, 
for  respiration  not  having  commenced  the  evolution  of  man  is  not 
complete ;  the  spleen,  the  stomach,  the  true  kidneys,  the  bladder, 
and  the  ureters  have  not  been  called  into  action.  Up  to  this  point 
the  organs  of  man  have  passed  through  all  the  changes  which  are 
characteristic  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisms  as  they  have 
evolved  successively  in  the  innumerable  tribes  of  vegetable,  worm, 
iish,  reptile,  bird,  and  beast  The  order  observed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus  in  utero  as  a  whole  and  of  its  organs  separately, 
as  observed  by  countless  skillful  anatomists,  is  precisely  the  order 
wliich  follows  the  evolutionary  development  of  the  oi^ns  sepa- 
rately in  all  the  lower  forms  of  life,  from  the  cell-life  of  the 
plant  to  the  animal  life  of  the  perfected  human  being  as  he  ap- 
pears at  birth.  The  human  animal  goes  through  all  the  changes, 
in  the  nine  months  of  his  fcetal  hfe,  which  the  lower  animals  pass 
through  in  their  evolution  from  the  simplest  form  of  life  as  a  speck 
of  jelly-like  substance  (simpler  even  than  the  cells  of  vegebible 
organisms) ;  yet  more — every  organ  of  the  human  body,  every  fea- 
ture of  his  face,  and  every  limb  follows  precisely  the  same  method 
and  order  of  unfoldment  which  is  observed  in  the  upward  progress 
and  evolution  of  the  successive  lower  animal  organisms,  commenc- 
ing witii  the  lowest  forms,  such  as  the  ascidian  and  amphioxus; 
thence,  coming  along  up  the  scale  of  advancing  functions  and 
faculties  until  the  perfected  human  being  is  reached.  If  we  follow 
the  course  of  animal  development  we  observe  tliat  physical  func- 
tions and  mental  faculties  appear  simultaneously,  and  that  every 
function  sustains  and  is  accompanied  by  a  mental  power  of  a  kind 
suited  to  its  degree  of  development  and  to  the  necessities  of  the 
animal  in  which  any  marked  advance  appears.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  advances  of  function  with  faculty  is  observed  in  am- 
]>hibia,  particularly  in  the  metamorphoses  which  take  place  in  the 
development  of  the  tadpole.  Within  a  short  period,  in  this  crea- 
ture, life  may  be  observed ;  the  evolution  of  the  lungs  and  heart 
The  lungs  are  evolved  from  external  gills  or  branchise,  and  the 
heart  develops  from  a  two-chambered  organ,  consisting  of  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle,  to  a  three-chambered  organ.  While 
these  changes  and  modifications  are  taking  place  other  functions 
come  into  existence.  The  fore  legs  are  first  evolved,  later  the 
hind  legs  are  developed,  and  at  last  the  tail  disappears,  and  the 
result  is  the  transformation  of  a  tadpole  into  a  perfect  frog. 

Along  with  the  appearance  of  these  prehensile  and  locomotory 
members  the  mental  powers  requisite  for  the  searching  and  seizing 
of  prey  came  into  existence ;  thus  illustrating  the  m-creation  of 
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mental  faculty  with  physical  function  as  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
creation  as  the  tadpole. 

The  heart  of  the  human  emhrj'o  undergoes  precisely  the  same 
modifications  as  the  heart  of  this  reptile.  The  human  embryo 
exhibits  at  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  a  heart  consisting  of  a 
single  chamber  which  develops  into  two  chambers ;  later  a  third 
compartment  makes  its  appearance,  but  it  is  not  until  birth  and 
air  is  inhaled  that  the  fourth  division  of  the  heart  takes  place. 
Until  this  time  the  heart  of  the  human  embryo  remains  impeifectly 
developed  as  to  its  fourth  compartment ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  tiidpole  is  found  when  it  emerges  from  its 
fish-life  and  becomes  a  dweller  upon  land  as  well  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  water.  The  human  embryo  before  its  birth  dwells  in  a 
fluid  or  watery  home ;  not  until  its  birth  is  it  capable  of  a  hfe 
upon  laud.  The  parallel  at  this  stage  of  evolution  between  the 
reptile  and  the  human  embryo  is  most  striking.  All  the  facilities 
for  tracing  the  evolution  of  organs,  organisms,  features,  and  facul- 
ties are  in  existence  and  within  reach  of  most  persons  in  civilized 
life.  The  evolution  of  the  human  family  from  the  lowest  species 
of  the  race,  from  the  wretched,  undeveloped  Australian  or  Hotten- 
tot to  the  most  perfected  Caucasian,  can  be  also  observed  and 
studied  and  the  science  of  evolution  justified  and  proven. 

The  evolution  of  the  visceral  organs,  which  I  claim  are  re» 
lated  to  the  mental  faculties  and  exhibited  by  the  facial  features, 
have  been  studied  by  the  most  skillful  and  eminent  anatomists  and 
scientists,  and  to  their  researches  am  I  indebted  for  the  proofs  and 
verifications  of  most  of  the  positions  I  take  upon  the  subject  of 
human  physiognomy.  Most  emphatically  does  the  evolution  of 
man  prove  by  its  orderly  progress  the  order  which  1  have  observed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  signs  in  the  face  of  the  visceral  organs 
and  their  accompanying  mental  signs.  A  most  striking  and  con- 
vincing circumstance  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  these  signs 
is  that  I  had  discovered  mid  located  them  years  before  I  knew  any' 
thing  about  evohiiion  ae  a  systematized  science. 

These  two  sciences  thus  confirm  and  corroborate  each  other; 
evolution  bringing  an  oveiichelming  mass  of  evidence,  commencing 
witli  the  most  minute  beginnings  of  anim^  life  and  forms,  while 
scientific  physiognomy  furnishes  the  crowning  proofs  in  the  human 
face,  the  most  perfected  portion  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  animal 
series, — man.  I  once  read  a  thrilling  description  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  through  the  Alps,  and  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  part  which  described  the  supreme  moment,  when 
the  approacli  was  made  from  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  calculations  of  the  engineer-in-chief 
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were  correct,  and  ii*  tlie  perforations  from  either  side  would  meet 
at  a  common  centre.  I  imagined  the  breathless  suspense,  the 
intensity  of  the  pent-up  emotions  with  which  the  engineer-in-chief 
listened,  straining  every  fibre  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  catch  the 
faintest  click  of  the  liammer  as  it  approached  the  desired  spot,  and 
when  the  accuracy  of  his  mathematics  was  proven  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns  streaming  through  a 
faint  chink  in  the  rock,  I  can  enter  fully  into  the  tlioughts  and  feel- 
ings of  tliis  man  at  this  moment;  for,  I  believe  I  must  have  gone 
through  a  similar  experience  when  Haeckel's  "Evolution  of  Man" 
first  met  my  gaze,  and  I  attempted  to  read  it.  Directly  I  did  so,  I 
saw  the  proof  of  my  long  years  of  research  verified  from  a  source  the 
most  eminent,  and  my  agitation  was  such  that  I  was  unable  to 
calmly  read  the  work  for  several  days.  The  reason  why  I  have 
given  such  extensive  quotations  from  Ilaeckel  is,  that  it  affords  most 
(bcided  corroboration  of  my  methods  of  relating  faculty  to  function, 
and  of  my  system  generally,  and  because  I  did  not  wish  the  reader 
to  accept  the  unsupported  assertions  of  one  so  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world  as  myself. 

I  should  like  here  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  Nature  and  described  by  scientists  in  the  evolution  of 
the  human  face,  but,  as  the  study  of  evolution  is  not  contemplated 
in  tliis  work,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  content  myself  with  referring 
my  readers  to  the  "Evolution  of  Man,"  by  Ernst  Haeckel. 

The  proof's  of  physiognomy  are  more  plentiful,  pronounced, 
decided,  and  clear  than  those  pertaining  to  any  other  science. 
The  vain  and  foolish  self-love  or  viciousness  of  the  many  may  in^ 
pede  the  spread  of  this  knowledge,  but  the  truth  will  eventually 
triumph,  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  will  become  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  scientific  breeding  of  the  race.  Natural 
selection,  which  is  always  a  very  slow  method  of  evolution  or 
progress,  will  be  superseded  by  scientific  selection,  and  thus  the 
advance  of  humanity  to  greater  heights  of  strength,  purity,  and 
nobility  will  be  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  than  the  present  in- 
stinctive method, — a  method  which  does  not  call  into  activity  the 
highest  powers  of  the  mind,  but  the  very  lowest,  the  instinctive; 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  mercenary  motives  control  reproduction. 
In  the  endeavor  to  reproduce  finer  types  of  animals  man  makes 
use  of  his  reason,  observation,  judgment,  and  positive  experience 
of  the  traits,  forms,  colors,  and  powers  which  he  seeks  to  perpet- 
uate in  the  animal, — a  knowledge  confirmed  by  experience  and 
experiment.  He  understands  that  certain  developments  of  bone, 
muscle,  form,  size,  color,  and  quality  in  the  horse,  for  example,  in- 
dicate certain  tendencies,  and  he  has  learned  how  to  Qombine  these 
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in  the  parents  in  order  to  produce  certain  desired  eflFects  in  the  off- 
spring. Is  human  offspring  less  worthy  our  highest  consideration? 
It  is  true,  that  self-love  and  malice  do  not  control  the  dawn  of  life 
in  the  reproduction  of  animal  types,  and  herein  lies  our  power  for 
systematic  reproduction. 

Lavater  declared  "that  the  opposition  of  the  vicious  to 
physiognomy  proceeds  from  a  secret  belief  in  its  power."  We 
must  be  prepared  for  this  opposition,  and  also  for  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  more  universal  form  of  human  weakness, — self-love. 
To  be  honest  with  ourselves  is  often  a  heroic  act.  We  must  cul- 
tivate in  our  ciiildren  a  love  for  absolute  truth.  The  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  will  do  this  and  reward  them  not  only  with  truth, 
but  will  unfold  more  wonderful,  fascinating,  and  attractive  fields  of 
knowledge  than  all  the  &iry  stories  and  works  of  fiction  that 
were  ever  written. 


TABULATED  SUVHART  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AKD  ETOLTTTION  OF  THE  ORGANS. 


Syatemalic  Survey,  According  to  Age  of  the  Human  Organ  Systems — 
jEvotution  of  &ie  Skin  and  Intestinal  Systems, 


F1B8T  Stage, 
Seoonb  Stage, 

Third  Stage, 

Fourth  Stags, 
Fifth  Stage, 


Sixth  Stage, 


Nerve  System, 


Muscle  System, 

Seventh  Stage,  . 

Primitive  kidney-canals, 
Primitive  kidneys, 

Permanent  kidneys, 


Homogeneous  protoplasm  (chemical). 

Cell-life,  the  same  in  pkint  and  animal  (archi- 
tectural). 

DiTision  of  cells  into  fixed  numbers  by 
geometrical  progression  (mathematical). 

Skin  and  intestinal  systems. 

Stomach-intestine  and  gill-intestine,  which 
later  evolves  into  the  lang  system,  nnd 
this  produces  the  first  &ciai  feature, — 
the  mouth. 

Nerve  and  muscle  systems  appear  simul- 
taneously. 
Eyes  and  nose-pits ; 

Evolution  of  three  facial  features, — eyeij, 
nose,  and  mouth ; 

Differentiation  also  produces  upper  throat- 
ganglia  ; 

Simple  medullary  tube,  spinal  marrow,  and 
brain. 

Skin-muscles,  side-muscles,  trunk-muscles. 

Kidney  and  vascular  systems. 

Simple  body-cavity  (cceloma). 

Dorsal  and  ventral  vessels. 
(  Heart  composed  of  part  of  the  ventral  vesseL 
(Heart  with  auricle  and  ventricle.  . 
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Eighth  Staoe, 

Skeleton  System,  . 

Sexual  System, 


Evolution  of  the  skeleton  and  sexual  sys- 
tems. 
Simple  Dotocliord ; 
Cartilaginous  primitive  skull; 
Gill-arches,  ribs,  limbs; 
Limbs  with  five  digits. 

Simple  hermaphrodite  glands; 
Distinct  testes  and  ovaries ; 
Seed-duct  and  oviduct ; 
Phallus. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  table  I  have  made  use  of  the  table 
in  Hacckel's  "Evolution  of  Man,"  vol.  ii,  p.  367.  Tliis  statement 
gives  in  detail  the  manner  oi'  succession  of  the  several  organ 
systems  as  they  have  evolved  in  the  the  lower  animals  through 
the  successive  ages  of  creation.  It  also  discloses  the  order  in 
wliich  they  make  their  appearance  in  tJie  human  embrjo,  proceed- 
ing first  from  the  simple  speck  of  protoplasmic  substance  contained 
in  tlie  ovum  and  spermatozoa;  from  these  two  minute  specks  arise 
by  differentiation  the  entire  complex  mechanism  observed  in  the 
human  infant  at  birth,  proving  what  Professor  Haeckel  states, 
viz, : — 

That  the  same  series  of  multifariously  diverse  forms  through  which 
our  brute  ancestors  passed  in  the  course  of  many  million  j  ears  has  been 
traversed  by  every  man  during  the  first  forty  weeks  of  hfs  individual  exist- 
ence within  the  maternal  body.* 

*  The  EvolDtioa  of  Mui,  Ernst  Haeckel,  vol.  11,  p.  fi. 
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GLOSSARY 


A  priori.   From  tbe  beglnnfne. 
ieatbetle.  Pertaining  to  tbe  beaatlfiil. 
Aanttlze.   Creating  affinity  or  attraction. 
Anr^g»t«A.   (^ollectod  into  a  tnasti. 
Albuminoid.  KeseuiliUng  alliumin  or  tbe  white 

of  an  egg. 
Altruistic.   Unst^lHah ;  beneTolent. 
AlTeolar.  Relating  to  the  socket  of  a  tooth. 
Ammba.  A  miuiiiQ  animal  haviiig  tbe  power  to 

cbange  its  form. 
AmpblDla.   Animals  capable  of  living  on  land 

and  water. 

Annmlc  l>eficieQcy  in  l)Iood,  either  general  or 
local. 

AnaloKooa.  Hlmilar ;  like. 

AaMomj.  Description  of  tbe  form,  strnctnre, 

and  relatione  of  tbe  body. 
AiwalKrtty.  Ha\-ing  angii-H. 
AormBloalie.  Microocopical  animal  forms. 
Animus.  Temper;  intention;  parpoae. 
ABomsloua.  Irregular;  not  typicaL 
Anterior.  In  front:  before. 
Anthropoid.  Han-tike ;  resembllnff  mankind. 
Antbropoi«^;fart.  OtM  versed  lu  the  study  of 

man. 

Aplome.   A  Tartety  of  crystallized  garnet, 
Appendases.    Additions  to ;  soinetDinf;  added. 
Apropos.    Opiiortunely  ;  to  tlie  jiiirpiise. 
Arl>ore«ui.    Climbing;  tree-L'liinfiing  ajtimals. 
Arcan».   A  serret ;  a  tnyKtery. 
Archeeologliits.  Antiquai  htiis ;  those  vorxed  in 
antiqaity. 

Archetype.  First  form  ;  the  original  tyi>e. 
Atavism.   Agoing  hack  to  the  original  type. 
Audition.   Hearing :  the  prtwer  to  bear. 
Automaton.   A  figure  Melf-movlng  by  clock- 
work  ur  other  mechanism. 

Bilaterai.  Having  two  sides. 

Bisexual.   Doubl>--Bexed  ;  having  both  sexes. 

Buccal.  Pertaining  to  tbe  cheek. 

Caioridc  Possessing,  producing,  or  giving  off 
heat, 

CMttrifntral.  Moving  from  a  centri>. 

Centripetal.   Moving  t"w;ii(l  a  common  centre. 

Chlorine.  A  yellowinb- green  g-.is  of  a  suffo- 
cating odor. 

Cfaylopoletlc   >faking  or  forminK  chyle. 

Ciliated.  Having  tine  nairs  or  cilia. 

Cllnold.   Like  a  iiodstead. 

Coccyx.  Tlift  small  l>oneB  at  end  of  spino. 

Cochlea.  The  spiral  cavity  of  the  ear. 

Coeval.   Of  the  fame  nge  ;  ('xi:<ting  with. 

Co-ordinate.  Being  of  equal  value;  harmoni- 
ous. 

CommlsKure.  Tbe  line  of  union  between  two 
parts. 

Concha.  The  shell  of  the  Rtmmlms. 
Conflgaratlon.    p'xiernal  form. 
Confclobate.    Formed  Into  a  Kli>l>e  or  hall. 
Conirrultles.   Hannoniea;  fltnens. 
Contraetlle.   Having  the  power  to  eontr.ict. 
Cornea.  The  fnmt  part  of  tbe  eve. 
Corpnaoles.  Minute  botlien  In  tlie  blond. 
Cormgator.  A  mascle  that  coutmcts  or  is  con- 
tractile. 

Oribrlforra.  Pierced  with  boles;  having  the 

form  "f  a  f>ieve. 
Crura.  Belonging  to  tbe  leg. 


I>eKlntltlon.  The  act  of  Bwallowtng. 
Depilatory.   A  jirepiiration  to  remove  hair, 
diagnosis.   Determination  by  distinct  signs. 
Diaphragm.  Muscles  separating  cavity  of  chest 

from  aMoinen. 
Dllltorentlatioa.    Evolution  prodnolnx  divert 

parts. 

DlpaomanlM.  Disease  in  wblcb  one  craves  in- 

b>xicantB. 

Dodecahedron.    A  solid  having  twelve  equal 

faces. 

Dorsum.  The  hack ;  the  ridge  of  a  bill. 
Duodenum.  The  upper  portion  of  tbe  lutes- 
tines. 

Dura  mater.  The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain. 
Dynamics.  The  science  treating  of  forces. 

EltlnTla.   Odors;  unpleasant odora. 
Bgotlsm.    Helf-pralne  or  eomment. 
Emascolatlon.  Unmanly  weakness ;  castration. 
Kmbryon.  The  young  liefore  birth, 
Kmplrlcal.    Dependent  upon  oLiservatlOD  not 

sc:entifle. 
En  passant.   In  passing ;  current 
En  rapport.    In  agreenient  with. 
Enoephalon.  The  brain. 
Endogenous.  Increasing  by  Internal  growth. 
Entity.  l<:sseuce;  a  real  being  in  thought  or 

fai't. 

Environment.  Hurroundlngs. 
Epicureanism.    I^ove  of  pleuaare,  especially  of 

eating. 

Equilateral.   Of  equal  sides. 

Enoterlc    Haviiiga  sei^rct  meaning  ;  private. 

Ethmoid  l»one.  The  hone  In  the  nose  through 

whieli  tliu  olfactory  nerves  jia^s  and  upon 

wlilch  tiiey  are  mainly  dir>tribnted. 
Ethulc.    Kucial ;  belonging  to  races  or  tribes, 
ethnology.  The  science  which  treats  of  races 

uf  tl)e  liuman  family. 
Evolution.   Development ;  tbe  science  treating 

of  devt'lopuient. 
Exogenous.    Growing  by  successive  layeiS  of 

liHHue. 

Femur.  Tlie  itaigh-hone. 

Fission.   A  cleavliig ;  a  splitting. 

Flexion.    A  liending;  tlie  nart  Dent. 

Flexor.   A  muscle  which  by  contracting  bends 

tlie  limb  or  iiart  on  whieli  it  act». 
Formative.   Giving  or  imparting  form. 
Fossa.    A  deproN-tion.  furrow,  or  slnuS. 
Fulcrum.   A  Huppoi'l. 

Oanglta.  Masses  of  ner\'e-ti8,iiie. 
Gemmation.    .V  budding  ont;  increasing  by 
hud->. 

(westatlon.   Carrying  young  l)efore  birth. 
Glands.     Collections  of   ceils  in  the  human 
iinaiomv. 

Globose.  Itound,  spherical ;  like  a  globe. 
Glottis.  The  narrow  opening  between  the  vocal 
eiird.t. 

Graminivoraas.  Ruhsisting  on  grass  or  grain. 
Gnllet.   The  nassagp  to  the  stomach. 
Gustatory.  Pertaiiiirig  to  taste. 

Herbivorous.    Rulisisting  on  herlw. 
Hexagonal,   navlut;  six  sides  and  six  angles. 
Hydatid.  A  parasitic  sac. 
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Hjdro««pluUiu.  Drop«r  of  thB  bndn. 

ffydropalt.   A  w&tpr-pump. 

UydnwUttlrB.   Tlie  ncience  wbicb  invMittgates 

the  pro  I HT  ties  of  fluidH,  etc 
Bjnpertrapby.   liirreMe  iu  slse  ot  a  part  by 

Increast-tl  iiutrliion. 
HjpothmU*  Su^utition;  a  position  aasu mod. 

Ideallt  J,  Imaglnattoa ;  tMte ;  love  of  the  bem- ' 

tifui. 

IdMkUon.  The  power  of  oonetracting  Idew  or 
thoiifflit. 

Iliac  lii-lailng  to  tbe  lllam.  the  largest  bone  «f 

Uip  i>elvta. 
In  ext^nao.    Ext^'Dded ;  unread  out. 
InesndeBcenc*.  Suteof  beliigat  awblte  heat 
Ineon^ultieB.  Opposltps;  iiKionsisteiiciFS. 
lacrvtnvnt.  A  gtuwlnK  in  bulk,  quaatitj,  or 

value. 
Ineab«t«d<  Hatched. 
Incan.    One  of  the  small  bonea  of  the  ear. 
lnflntt«»lmal.    Kxcfi  dltiKly  siiiiill. 
Infaftori*.   Mlcroecuplcal    auiiiials    found  tn 

liquida. 

InherM.    Klxea  ;  rematno  fixed. 
InorcNnlT.   Nut  onci^iiiied;  IrreiTQlMr. 
iHMUli'aUon.  MlnKiliiff  witli  tialiva. 
Interrelated.    Miiiiially  relate<l  or  ronncfted. 
IntniMtlan.    Maaii':tl  mmlnlutlon  nf  ttio  voire. 
Intaltlon.    Pi>n't>))tiiin ;  coiiK'louHiieHS. 
lrldea«ent.   Sliowiug  a  play  of  cotora,  like  tbe 
nuubow. 

Lnbial.  Rglatlng  or  helonicinK  to  the  lips. 
Laehrjrmal.   IteiallnK  to  or  aecretlnt;  tears. 
Lnct«wlB.   Ducia  i-oiiveyiiig  inilk  ur  cbyle. 
LarynseaL    RelatiiiK  to  or  Iwlongliig  to  the 
liujnx. 

LaryiiL  The  upper  part  of  tbe  trachea  or  wind- 
i>ll>e  c«ni«Utn tliiK  tbe  oreau  of  Speech. 

Lvrheroas.    Litslfiil  ;  lewd. 

Lepldopters.  liiNerts  witb  foar  wings,  as  bnt- 
terflieti,  iiiothH,  etc. 

Levator  mentt.  The  muscle  raising  tbe  lover 
lip. 

Lithium.   An  alkaline  metal. 
Loeikle.    riaie;  location. 
Locative.    Alile  tii  locate. 
LoiiK'tudlnal.    KxtoidiiiK  In  lengtb. 
Lucubntllon.    KtiKlyat  nii^lit, 
Lnmlnmity,    l,umiiii>UK;  brl){htnes>i. 
Lympbstlcs.    Ulaiida  conveying  tyiuph. 

Maeracoam.    Tlie  greater  world,  or  unlvrme. 
MaeMtroB.    Matttora ;  leaders  (usually  applied  to 

rauHh'lani)). 

Malleua.   TUe  outermost  of  the  chain  of  l>ones 

ill  (be  ear. 

HeatUB  andltorloa.  Tbe  canal  leading  to  tiM 
inner  e»r. 

IWedlao.  Itunntng  through  the  middle. 
Medultm.  Tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  Spinal  cord. 
Medullary.  Relating  to  the  meduUa. 
Miasmatic.  Mnl^irial. 
HIeroeoHm.   A  nkinlature  world. 
Mobility.  Ability  and  cai>aciiy  to  move. 
Hollank.   An  animal  hikvitif;  a  noft,  flesby  body. 
Morblfle.  Cau^ting  dit<e:i!<e. 
Morphle.    rerltiiuiiiK  to  form. 
Morpliologlral.    Reming  to  morpbolngv. 
Morphology.  The  Hctenee  wbii-h  defcnues  the 
actual  or  ide:il  roruis  of  part«  or  oralis  in 

fi1antH  or  animals. 
)r.  A  elaMt  of  muscles  and  nerves  control- 
ling motion. 

NearoBen.  Dineafles  of  the  nervous  svslem. 
Nictitating  membrane.  The  third  eyelid  of 

the  liiriL 

Nomenclature.  The  technical  words  in  a  sci- 
ence or  laiigiiace. 

Normalcy.  The  condition  of  being  orderly  and 
regular. 

NoBtalKla.  Hon)i">irknesf. 

Nucleated.  Collectod  or  formed  round  a  nucleus 
or  centre. 

NneleuB.  A  body  or  cieutre  aliout  which  any- 
thing is  formed  or  cullccted. 


Oodplto-frootalls.  ThemosclewUcbwilikla 

the  foreliead. 
Occult.   Invisible ;  bidden ;  not  apparent 
CEsophagua.  Tbe  gullet. 
Olfactory.   Having  the  function  of  «nrlL 
OpUea.  The  aclence  of  tbe  properties  of  Iqte. 
Orbloolarls.  A  circular,  nioscle  rarmaii^ 

the  eye  or  month. 
Orblta.  L'RTltv  of  tbe  eye;  paths  dcseriMb; 

planets  in  tlietr  revolution. 
Organic.  Kxercislng some  function;  itfatUfin 

tbe  organism. 
Organism.   Part  of  a  living  being. 
Ornate.  Omauiental. 
Ova.  Tbe  egg ;  tbe  life-principle. 
Ovoid.   Shaped  like  an  egg. 
Osseooa.    Buny  ;  compotwd  of  bone. 

Falpebrarnna.  Relating  to  the  eyelids. 
I'aBorea*.  A  digestive  pand ;  tbe  aweeMmsl 
Papillary.    Containhig    minnte  eleratioai; 

warty. 

Pari  paaan.  Kide  by  side  ;  progreMing  f^aillt 

and  together. 
Parotid.  Tbe  salivarj'  gland. 
Percipient.   I'ertelviug;  having  tbe  power  of 


peri'cptlon. 
Brlodl< 


Perlodlo.    Hanpening  at  Axed  times. 
Peripherie.    Pertaining  to  the  pei  iphety. 
Periphery.  The  border  of  a  circle  or  inckeort. 
Perlataltlr.  A  wavy  or  worm-like  movemoit  ot 

tlielntetttlnefl. 
Perpetuate.  To  preserve  from  extinctioa. 
Personnel.   Tbe  body  of  i>er«ons  or  Ihiugt  or 

ploved  or  referred  to. 
I*erspfcaplty.    The  state  of  being  qnick-ei^Ul 
Peraptralty.    (.'leamestt  of  reason. 
Phalanx.  One  of  tbe  rows  of  bonesof  toesiad 
flngers. 

PhlloloBiBt.  One  verged  In  tbe  study  of  worda 
PhyalclBt.   Uiie  versed  In  natural  science, 
PlsUl.  Tliat  pnrt  uf  a  plant  con  tain  Ing  the  otvt 

or  seed-ves.'iel. 
Pnenmogaatrlc.    Pertaining  to  tbe  nerves  of 

the  lungs  and  ntoniai  b. 
Polartty.   Tendency  to  the  pole. 
Polyp.    A  simple  form  of  aninuil  life. 
Pons.  A  bridge  of  tissuee. 
Posited.    I'laceil  in  position. 
PoBthnmoQs.   After  death. 
Potencies.    Powers;  strength. 
Prehensile.  Seising;  grasping. 
Prenatal.   Ilefore  birth. 
I'revUional.   Havine  foresight  or  knowtodga. 
Prosenltor.   A  forefather  ;  an  ancestor. 
Prognathous.   Havins  projecting  jaws. 
Prt^nosla.  Tbe  act  of  loretdUng  tbe  ooamsf 

a  diseaw. 
Prognosticate.  To  foretell. 
Protean.   Having  tlie  power  of  assnming  dS' 

ferent  sh^ipes. 
Protoplasm.  The  first  vital  substance. 
Prototype.   An  original  tyve,  after  wbid  SBJ- 

tbing  M  formed  or  copied. 
Pseudopodla.   A  genera  of  aniu  alenlB  wiA 

false  legH. 
PsychlcaL   Relating  to  tbe  soul. 
Psychology.  Tbe  science  of  tbe  soul,  or  mind 
Pylorus.   The  orifiee  of  the  stomach  leading 

into  tbe  intestines. 
Pyrlform.  Pcar-8liai)ed. 

Quadratold.  Square-like. 

Kb  rial.  Pertaining  to  a  race  or  tribe. 
Rami.   Brandies  from  a  common  gruigUon. 
Kamlty.  To  branch  out. 
Ramus.   A  bnuich  of  an  organ. 
Ratiocination.    Reasoning  from  premiae^ 
Rationale.  Explanation. 
RecesHlon.  A  withdrawing. 
Recondite.   Hidden;  abstruse. 
Regurgitated.    Re-swallowed  ;  re  abeorbed. 
Resonance.    Prolongation  of  sound. 
Respiration.   The  act  of  breathing. 
Retlcolatlou.  Net-work ;  like  a  net. 
Retroactive.   Affecting  what  has  past. 
Betrouaaee.  Turned  up ;  elevated. 
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Retroversion.  A  Mllng  or  tnrntng  twckwud. 
KhIsopotU.  Small  aalmalB  wltb  uiellB;  a  pro- 

Utxiton. 

Rhomb.  An  equilatflral  pariUIel(^Cn>in. 
Bhomboldal.   Funned  liKe  a  rtaomb. 
Rodents.  Gnawing  animals. 

Saeram.   The  posterior  bone  of  pelvis. 

Salivary.  ContuininK  saliva. 

Sarcomatous.  Uf  or  pertsdnhig  to  a  sarcoma; 

aflesby  tumor. 
Sclerotic   Tbe  wbite  outer  coat  of  tbe  eye. 
Secretory.  Performing  tbo  function  of  secre- 

ti'in. 

SectlonlslnK.  Cutting  or  placing  in  aectiona. 

SegmeHt.  A  portion  or  pM-t ;  a  section. 

Sella  turcica.  The  Tnrklata  saddle ;  a  boUow  In 

tbe  siiliennid  iHine. 
Sepals.    A  leaf  or  dIvlsloD  of  tbe  calyx  of  a 

plant. 

Septom.  A  division ;  a  partition. 
Sinistrality.   Wrons: ;  i>ervcrse  ;  left-biuided. 
Sodium;    A  metallic  element  soft  and  waxy, 

lighter  than  water. 
Soplustlcal.  Not  sonnd;  imitation;  not  founded 

on  reason. 

SpaCnlate.  Hhaped  like  a  tpatulaor  knUe-blade. 
Spe rmatosooB .    Tbe  living  principle  of  tlic 
seed. 

Sphenoids  Resembling  a  wedRe ;  wedge-like. 
SpUnotor.  'A  eircQlar  mnscle  that  contracts  or 

■huts  an  oriflre. 
Stamma.  The  male  organs  of  flowers. 
Stapes.  Tbe  innermost  small  bone  of  tbe  ear. 
Stanes.  That  brancb  of  roechantoa  wblcb  treats 

of  tbe  equillbrittin  of  forces. 
Stethoscope.  An  instrament  by  wblcb  one  eaii 
hear  tbe  Internal  sounds  of  tbe  cheat  and 


judge  of  Its  condition, 
mului 


Stlmalas.  That  wbich  stimulates. 
Stronttum.  A  metal  burning  with  a  red  color, 
Snitdomlnant.  Not  dominant,  secondary,  etc. 
Summation.  A  snmnuirr ;  a  summing  up. 
SnperarogatloB.  More  than  necessary ;  redun- 
dancy. 

Snpemal.  Higher;:  highest ;  heavenly. 
Saitentatlon.  The  act  of  sustaining  or  bolding 
or  bearing  up. 


Sntnres.  Seams ;  joints. 

Symbolism.  Nomenclature ;  a  system  of  repro- 

eentatlon. 

Sympathetie.     AcUng  in  sympathy;  bavii^ 

sympathy  for. 
Symptonuwio   According  to  tbe  symptoms, 
Synolirouoas.  Acting  at  the  same  time, 
^uthesls.  A  placing  together  of  components. 

Tactile.   Pertaining  to  the  towdi. 

Tangible.  Readily  realized  by  the  mind ;  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch. 

Temporo-maxlllary.  Relating  to  tbe  junction 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  tbe  maxilla. 

TentaUve.  Trial ;  essay. 

Terminology.   Nomenclature;  table  of  terms. 
Terraqueous.   Consisting  of  lanil  anil  water. 
Testes.  The  seminal  glands  of  the  male. 
Tetragonal.  Having  lonr  angles  and  four  tides. 
Tboracle.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  thorax,  or 
chest. 

Trachea.  The  windpipe. 
Triceps.   Muscles  having  three  roote. 
Turbinated.  Spiral ;  wreathed  conically. 
Typical.  Bmblematlc ;  of  the  nature  of  a  type. 

Ulna.  Tbe  largest  bone  of  the  forearm. 
Undlsslpatedly.  Not  dissipated ;  not  scattered. 
UnioellQlar.   Having  one  cell. 

Valvular.  Pertaining  to  valves. 
Vaporisation.  The  state  of  being  converted 

into  vapor. 
Tlbrlssw.  The  stiff  hairs  in  tbe  nostrils. 
Vlrescent.  Of  a  greenish  bue. 
Vtsoera.  Contents  of  the  great  cavities  of  tlie 

l»ody. 

Tiscld.  Havinga  ropy  or  elutinons  consistency. 
Tlsoua.  Any  of  the  great  Internal  organs. 
Visual.  Reuting  or  belonging  to  sight. 
Vlsnallalng.  Seeing ;  making  easier  to  see. 
Vooali^.  Resonance,  utterableness. 

/ 

ZyKomations.  Themusetorlsimifromtbeebeek- 
bone  and  inserted  Into  tbe  angle  of  the  mouth. 
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AcqaisitiTe  constructiTeness  In  animalB, 

587 

Acquisitiveness,  definition  of,  684 
description  of,  5dS 
facial  and  bodily  sigOB,  534 
facalty  of,  684 

in  combination  with  other  faculties, 
643 

in  different  classes  of  people,  688 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  o(  indi- 
cates, 1S6,  534 
Action  of  certain  traits,  theories  of  the 

mode  of,  239 
Actors  and  singers,  Approbativeness  in. 
246 

Air,  pare,  the  best  cosmetic  and  medicine, 

127,  142.  400 
Albinos,  color  in,  263 
Alimentiveness,  or  digestion,  848 
definition  of,  84S 

dependent  upon  the  intestinal  system, 
165 

description  of,  348 
fecial  and  bodily  signs,  848 
faculty  of,  348 
in  antiniils,  849 
the  moutli  an  indicator,  361 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 348 

Amativeness,  or  lore  of  the  sexes,  177 
analysis  of,  243 

children  should  he  trained  to  a  right 

Itnowledge  of,  859 
definition  of,  365 
description  of,  355 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  855 
faculty  of,  355 

in  connection  with  other  faculties, 
242,  361 

the  eye  an  indicator,  358 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates. 855 
Analysis,  definition  of,  498- 

dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
liver,  189 

description  of.  493 

facial  and  bodily  signs,  493 

faculty  of,  493 

in  animals,  499 

in  combination  with  other  fticnlties. 


of  the  glandular  system  and  olbctory 
ganglion,  191 


Tt 


Analysis,  what  an  excess  or  deficiency  oC 

indicates,  493 
Ancient  methods  of  studying  the  mind,  8 
Anger.  Hnalysis  of,  255 

effect  oi,  upon  the  system,  367 
Animal  development,  order  observed  in 
the  lowest  forms  of,  84 
kingdom,  form  in  the,  123 
world,  law  of  color  in  the,  180 
Animals,  acqulsltive-constructiveness  in, 
537 

Allmentiveness  or  digestion  in,  849 
Analysis  in,  499 
'Approlutiveness  in,  882 
Cautiousness  in,  481 
comparison  between  the  bony  and 

vegetative  system  in.  88 
compensatory  structure  of,  144 
Conscientiousness  in,  811 
Economy  in,  323 
Firmness  in.  313 
Form  and  Size  in,  101 
Friendship  in.  891 
Human  Nature  in,  528 
Jealousy  in,  245 

Mental  and  Physical  Imitation  in,  60S 

Mmlesty  in,  449 
Prescience  in,  595 
Resistance  in,  467 
Sanativeness  in,  434 
Secretiveness  in,  470 
Self-esteem  in,  440 
signs  for  Quality  in,  the  same  as  in 
human  beings,  114 
Approbativeness.  definition  of,  378 
description  of.  379 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  879 
faculty  of,  378 
in  actors  and  singers,  246 
in  animals,  382 
perversion  of,  382 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  in- 
dicates, 3T9 
Architectural  division  of  the  face.  15-21 

faculties  in  the,  division  of  the  face, 
93 

Arterial  and  glandular  system,  faculties 
in  the,  408 
system  (see  the  glandular  and  arterial 
system) 
Artists,  advice  to,  406 

creative  features  of,  444 
imitative  features  of,  443 
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Artists  shoald  possess  a  fine  qaality  of 

muscles,  78 
Anthor's  theoiy  or  philosophy  of  miod. 


Baal^er,  the  systems  and  faculties  re- 
quired by  a,  1169 
Basic  priociples  of  Form,  27 

of  scientific  physiognomy,  7 
Basilar  laws  of  all  lower  creations  find 
Illustration  in  man  and  his  &ce,  14 
Beai-d,  1006 

texture  of  the,  1018 

the,  a  feature  of  great  physiognomic 

significance,  lOOS 
the  long  and  full  dark-colored,  sign 
of  vigor,  1010 
Benevolence,  a  deflnition  of,  885 

deitendeot  upon  the  glandular  system, 

m 

description  of,  335 
different  kinds  of,  836 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  885 
&culty  of.  885 

in  combination  with  other  faculties, 
887 

what  nn  excess  or  deficiency  of,  leads 
to.  835 

Bibativeness,  deflnition  of,  839 
description  of,  841 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  840 
faculty  of.  839 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  in- 
dicates, 340 
Birds,  color  in.  413 

Ideality  In,  534 

Self-will  in.  573 
Blushing,  449 

Body,  fluid  system  of  the,  343 

how,  without  losing  strength,  to  re- 
duce the  size  of,  1109 
signs.  En  woman,  ofbeauty  of  the,1093 
of  health  and  disease,  strength  and 
weakness,  beauty  and  ugliness,  in 
the,  1085 
of  strength  in  the,  1086 
the  effect  of  compression  of  the  fe- 
male waist  upon  the,  1000 
the  effect,  from  moderate  lacing,  upon 
the,  1091 

the,  dependent  for  its  form  upon  the 
interior  organs,  1089 
Body  and  mind  indivisible.  153 
Bone,  remedy  for  ao  excess  of,  92 
Bones,  an  indication  of  honesty,  103 

classification  of  the,  86 

composition  of,  86 

kind  of  food  necessary  for  good,  87 

necessary  for  honest  work,  89 
Bony  system,  characteristics  of  the,  85 

diseases  which  attack  the,  93 

evolution  of  the,  88 

faculties  in  the,  9l 

in  the  animal  world,  88 

prominent  men  in  which  the,  predom- 
inated, 90 


Bony  system,  signs  for  the,  01 
Brain,  and  muscular  system  (see  Utucniaf 
and  brain  system) 
and  nervous  system.  94 
diseases  incident  to  the,  99 
evolution  of  the,  95 
facnlties  derived  from  tbe,  209-233 
Intuition  dependent  upon  the,  334 
Mental  Order  dependent  upoo  llie, 
309 

signs  for  a  predominance  of  the,  M; 
285 

composition  of  the,  98 
not  the  only  mental  organ,  22 
system,  faculties  derived  from  the,  2S7 
Brains,  celebrated  people  with  small,  lOS 
large  and  heavy,  104 
weight  of,  106 

Calculation,  deflnition  of.  705 

dependent  upon  the  muscular  system, 

213 

description  of,  707 

facial  and  bodily  signs,  706 

in  animals,  714 

music  based  on,  712 

what  an  excess  or  deflciency  of,  hidt- 

cates,  706 
why  the  muscular  form  in  ei«« 

gives  the  combination  for,  707 
why  the  muscular  system  is  tbe  base 

of,  21fl 

Causality,  deflnition  of,  715 

derived  from  the  brarn  system,  227 
description  of,  718 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  716 
In  animals,  73S 

in  combination  with  other  facultiea, 
724 

the  cultivation  of,  731 
what  nn  excess  or  deflciency  o^  indi- 
cntcs,  716 
Cautiousness,  tlcfinltloo  of,  479 
description  of,  479 
facial  and  bodily  signs.  479 
faculty  of.  191.  479 
in  animals,  481 

in  combination  with  other  ftealttei, 

483 

its  connection  with  the  liver,  191 
what  an  excess  or  deflciency  of,  iodi- 

cates.  135,  479 
Character,  gestures  significant  in  dlsclos- 

ing,  399 

location  and  description  of  signs  oC 

in  the  face.  297 
the  metliod  to  pursue  in  reading,  1114 
voice  an  indicator  of,  299 
Cheeks,  848 

abnormal  form  of.  864 

dimples  in  the,  1044, 

signs  of  weakness  in  the,  1097 

the  cnnaive.  or  consumptive,  800 

the  concave,  or  dyspeptic,  860 

the  criminal,  863 

the  dimpled,  or  beautifbl,  806 
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Cheeks,  the  embryonic,  851 

the  globose,  or  infantile,  853 

the  gluttonous,  858 

the  normal  upper,  863 

the  oval,  or  artistic,  855 

the  rectangulHi-,  or  conscientious,  856 

the  two  divisions  of  the,  850 

wrinkles  in  the  lower,  1087 
Chemical  division  of  the  face,  15 
Children,  correct  waysjif  training,  483 

gymnaBtic  training  for,  460,  568 

bygieuic  reuurks  for,  858 

precocious,  139 

Self-esteem  in,  441 

sensitive,  nervous,  140 

should  be  trained  in  sezual  morality, 
359 

training  of,  870.  378 
Chin,  dimples  in  the,  368,  1043 

forms  of  the,  778 

signs  of  weakneM  in  the,  1097 

the  dimpled,  777 

the  "feminine,"  780 

the,  forms  of  the  centre  of,  77S 

the  signs  in  tlie,  769 

the  three  general  forms  of  the,  771 

the  three  positions  of  the,  778 

what  the,  indicates,  315 

wrinkles  in  the,  1086 
Civil  engineer,  the  systems  and  faculties 

required  by  a,  1165 
Classification  of  the  bones,  86 
Clergyman,  the  systems  and  faculties 

essential  to  a,  llSl 
Coffee  niid  tea,  injurious  effect  of,  845 
Color,  135 

a  controlling   iufluence  npon  lan- 
guage, 666 

aids  toward  cultiTating  the  sense  of, 
413 

analysis  of,  S06 

and  neat  synonymous,  137 

blindness,  139 

causes  of  a  deflciency  of,  416 
cultivation  of,  a  religious  duty,  353 
deflnilion  of.  408 
description  of,  409 

designation  and  classification  of,  of 

the  several  complexions,  413 
facial  and  bodily  signs  of,  409 
fttcultj  of,  408 

how  It  is  received  into  the  system, 
307 

in  albinos,  253 
in  birds.  413 
lack  of,  138 

law  of,  in  the  animal  world,  180 

of  service  In  deteiminingwhatdegi-ee 

force  will  be  exhibited,  461 
original  source  of,  125 
peculiarities  of  people  of  varying 

shades  of,  414 
primary  uses  of,  126 
shows  power.  419 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi> 
cates.  409-416 


Color,  what  the  combinations  of.  In  the 
human  form  indicate,  430 

Comedian,  the  systems  and  faculties  es- 
sential to  a,  1180 

Commander,  the  systems  and  faculties 
needed  by  a,  1158 

Comparison,  between  the  bony  and  vege- 
tative system  in  animals,  88 
definition  of,  736 

derived  from  the  brain  system,  287 
description  of,  730 
fkcial  and  bodily  Bigos,  727 
in  coinbiuation  with  other  foculties, 
785 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 786 
Compensation,  144 

law  of,  as  regards  the  human  organ* 
ism  phy  Biologically,  140 

of  faculties,  145 
Compensatory  structure  of  animals,  144 
Complexion,  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent colors  of  the,  1099 

designation  and  classification  of  tlie 
colors  of  the,  413 

the,  an  indicator  of  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  and  physical  signifi- 
cation, 1O08 
Conscientiousness,  analysis  of,  158 

definition  of,  308 

dependent  u)>on  the  kidneys,  108 

description  of,  806 

facial  and  bodily  signs  of,  803 

faculty  of,  303 

in  animals,  311 

in  connection  with  other  faculties,  811 
indirates  the  condition  of  the  kidneys, 
158 

'  large  in  bony  people,  806 
located  fn  the  vegetaUve  system,  71 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  in- 
dicates, 302-306 
Constructiveness,  definition  of,  544 
description  of,  545 
facial  and  bodily  signs  of,  644 
faculty  of,  644 

in  connection  with  other  faculties,  552 
Contempt  and  scoim,  analysis  of,  365 
Contrariness,  analysis  of,  369 
Cook,  the  systems  and  faculties  required 

by  a,  1117 
Coquetry,  the  language  of,  1065 
Correlation  of  organs.  14 
Cosmetic,  pare  air  the  best,  127 
Cranium,  no  proper  race  form  of  the, 
106 

Crcdencivencss,  definition  of,  578 

derived  from  the  muscular  system, 
198 

description  of,  197,  579 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  679 
faculty  of,  578 

great  works  that  this  faculty  has  in- 
fluenced, 581 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  in- 
dicates, 078  r-^r-yrf\t:> 
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Digestion,  faculty  of  (see  AlimentlTe- 
nesB) 

Digestive  apparatus,  mental  power  of  ttie 

nerves  of  the,  166 
Dimples,  in  the  clieeks,  1044 
in  the  chin,  863. 1048 
the  mirthful,  1044 
the  signification  of,  10^ 
Disease,  a  temiwrary  return  of  abnormal 

or  perrertea  types,  61 
Dishonest  ^oplecao  never  appear  honest. 

Disproportions,  way  to  reduce,  of  various 
kinds,  184 

Dress-maker  or  designer  of  women's 
fashions,  tlie  systems  and  facul- 
ties essential  to  a.  1117 

Drink,  intoxicating,  effect  of,  upon  the 
BTStem,  161 

Drug  meaication,  14St 

Ear,  1016 

color  of  the,  1025 

defective  positions  of  the,  1081 

forms  of  tlie,  1036 

position  of  the,  1021 

the  abnormal,  1081 

the,  an  eximiicnt  of  the  muscular 

system,  284 
the  commercial,  1080 
the  courageous,  lOSO 
the  external  and  internal,  1038 
the  generous  vertua  stingy,  lOSO 
the  musical,  10^6 
the  oratorical,  1029 
the  refined,  1031 

the  sfgniflcHtion  of  the  forms  of  the, 

1018 
the  timid,  1030 
the  unmusical,  1038 
the  unrefined,  1031 
three  divisions  of  the,  1081 
Eccentricity,  53 

Economy,  AcquisitiveneBS  not,  889 
analysis  of,  171 
definition  of,  318 
description  of,  819 
facia]  and  bodily  signs,  818 
faculty  of,  818 
in  animals,  828 

in  combination  with  other  faculties, 
833 

of  Nature,  810 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 318 

Editor,  the  systems  and  fiicultles  essential 

to  an,  1176 
Egotism,  264 

Engineer,  the  combination  of  systems 
and  faculties  required  for  an,  1119 
Enthusiasm,  analysis  of,  207 
Evolution  of  the  bony  system,  88 
Executiveness,  deflnltion  of,  661 
description  of,  661 
fiuiial  and  bodily  signs,  661 
fiwjuUy  of,  661 


ExecutivenesB,  In  connection  with  oihu 
faculties,  689 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  ot.  Indi- 
cates, 601 
Eye,  986 

abnormal  type  of  the,  058 
an  indicator  of  language,  660 
artistic  expression  of  the,  869 
artistic  type  of  the,  M7 
brutal  expression  of  the,  068 
double  obliquity  of  tlie,  MO 
expression  of  the,  961 
forms  of  the,  943 
gluttonous  expression  of  tbe,  864 
licentious  and  unprincipled  form  of 
the.  051 

magnetic  expression  of  the,  96S 
nictitating  fold  of  the,  967 
observant  expression  of  the,  988 
politic  type  of  the,  948 
refiective  type  of  the,  947 
shallow  and  passionate  exineirionor 

the,  964 
size  of  the,  967 

tbe,  an  indicator  of  character,  986 
-  the  llngaistk^  948 

tlie  normal,  968 

the,  of  animals,  941 

the  secretive  and  acqaisitive,  953 

the  three  general  forms  of  the,  949 

the  truthful,  968 

uutruthful  type  of  the,  948 

upward  obliquity  of  the,  9G0 
Eye  and  hair,  what  the  color  of  the,  indi- 
cates, 488 

brightness  of  the,  an  indicator  of 
quality,  06,  118 

the,  an  indicator  of  AmativenesB,  SS7 
of  muscular  development,  78 
Eyebrows.  974 

colors  of  the,  987 

forms  of  the,  977 

movements  of  the,  984 

normal  position  of  the  Inner  termini 
of  the,  078 

position  of  the  middle  of  the,  980 

position  of  the  outer  termhit  of  tb^ 
981 

the  sesthetic,  082 

the  arithmetical,  981 

tbe  artistic,  081 

tbe  conceited,  978 

the  credulous,  980 

the  deceptive.  983 

the  delicate,  984 

the  impractical,  980 

the  inventive,  988 

the  obsei-ving,  079 

the,  situated  far  apart,  an  indicatoroi 

quality,  976 
the  use  of  the,  a  protection  for  the 
eyes,  974 
Eyelashes,  069 

artistic  Interclliary  space  of  the,  971 
superstitious  type  of  tbe,  978 
the»  an  indicator  oC-^aracter,  MH 
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BTelashes,  the  InterdlUry  ipace  of  the, 
Wl 

the,  primarily  for  porposes  of  protec- 
tion, 969 
Eyetid,  050 

tlie  observiDg,  950 
Eyes,  diseases  of  tbe,  1163 

mirtliful  wrinkles  at  the  outer  corners 
of  the,  1040 

tbe,  show  the  coadition  of  the  fluid 
system,  347 

what  they  indicate,  278 

wrinkles  under  the,  1041 

Face,  bilateml  symmetry  of  the,  llOfl 
cUantcteristics  of  color  in  the.  1099 
Acuities,  practical  or  mei^nical, 
601 

features  of  the,  as  revelatora  of 

strength  and  beauty,  1093 
fire  general  outlines  of  the,  756 
fire  practical  subdivisions  of  the, 

275-287 

?[landular  formation  of  the.  764 
ocatioo  and  description  of  signs  of 

character  in  the,  297 
mental  signs  of  clinrncier  in  the,  287 
muscular  mechanism  of  the,  761 
nervous  distribution  of  the,  758 
osseous  fonnatiou  of  the,  753 
practical  divisions  of  tlie,  601 
signs  of  health  ami  disease,  straogth 
and  weakness,  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness in  the,  1085 
summary  to  the  fivepractlcal  sub- 
divisions of  the,  293 
the,  combines  and  illustrates  all  the 

Srimary  elements  of  Form.  18 
icative  of  the  condition  of  the 
internal  organs,  276 
Greek,  or  profile,  181 
the  human,  in  outline,  motion,  feature, 

expression,  and  color,  749 
the  lines  of  the,  1032 
three  grand  divisions  of  the,  15 
three  natural  and  primitive  divUions 

of  the,  273 
what  the  color  of  the,  indicates,  414- 
420 

wrinkles  of  the,  1084 
Facial  features,  how  the  visceral  organs 
shape  tlie,  381 
signs  for  lactation,  78 

for  the  brain  and  nerve  system,  286 
for  tbe  glands,  278 
for  the  kidneys,  279 
for  the  liver,  380 
for  the  lungs  and  heart,  380 
for  the  muscular  or  motive  systems, 
288 

for  the  nervous  system,  283 

for  the  osseous  system,  284 

for  the  reproductive  system,  278 

for  the  visceral  oi^ns.  277 

for  truthfhlness,  304 

of  a  good  physician  or  surgeon,  485 


Faculties,  combination  of,  for  trades  and 
professions,  1111 

dependent  upon  the  thoracic  system, 
77 

derived  from  the  intestinal  system, 
165 

in  the  arcliitectufnl  division,  31 
mathematical  division  of  the  face,  31 
vegetative  division,  31 

many  people  possess  a  combination 
of,  1118 

mental,  organs  from  which  tbe,  derive 

their  powers,  236 
tbe  combination  of,  required  for  an 

engineer,  1119 
the  combination  of,  required  for  a 

farmer,  1118 
the  combination  of,  required  for  a 

mechanic,  1116 
the  combination  of,  required  for  a 

printer,  1116 
the  combination  of,  suitable  for  a 

hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper, 

1116 

the,  essential  for  a  painter.  1131 
the,  essential  to  a  clergyman,  1151 
the,  essential  to  a  comedian,  1130. 
the,  essential  to  a  dress-maker  or  de- 

dgnerof  women's  fashions,  1117 
the.  essential  to  a  lawyer,  1154 
the,  essential  to  a  player,  1137 
the.  essential  to  a  poet,  1134 
the,  essential  to  a  sculptor,  1130 
the,  essential  to  a  society  belle,  1133 
the,  essential  to  an  editor,  1175 
the,  essential  to  an  inventor,  1156 
the,  essential  to  merchants,  1119 
the,  essentbil  to  the  orator,  1146 
the,  necessary  for  an  opera-singer, 

1188 

the,  necessary  to  a  philologist,  1173 
the,  iiecessury  to  a  scientist,  1163 
the,  necessary  to  a  tragedian,  1139 
.  the,  needed  by  a  connuander,  1158 
the,  required  by  a  banker,  1169 
the,  required  by  a  civil  engineer,  1165 
the,  required  by  a  cook,  1117 
the,  required  by  a  philanthropist,  1171 
the,  required  by  a  physician,  1141 
the,  required  by  a  writer  of  fiction, 
1177 

the,  required  for  a  speculator,  1120 
the,  required  for  a  statesman,  1181 
the,  requireil  for  a  surgeon,  1143 
the,  requisite  for  a  musical  composer, 
1186 

Farmer,  the  combination  of  systems  and 
faculties  required  for  a,  1118 

Fat  in  excess  not  honest,  89 

Finger-nails  an  indicator  of  quality,  117 

Firmness,  analysis  of,  164 

difi"erence  between,  and  Self-will.  576 

definition  of,  313 

description  of,  812 

facial  and  l>odily  signs,  812 

foculty  of,  818  I 
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Firmness,  in  animats,  818 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  or,  in- 
dicates, 312 

Fluid  system  of  the  body,  343 

Force,  color  of  service  in  determiaing 
what  degree  of,  will  be  exhibited, 
461 

definition  of,  454 
description  of.  464 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  454 
faculty  of,  454 

f;ives  to  the  voice  clearness,  461 
n  combination  with  other  faculties, 
468 

Dienlat  uses  of,  456 

should  l>e  cultivated  in  children,  459 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  in- 
dicates, 464 
Foreheiid,  987,  110:t 

different  kinds  of.  1104 

the  btisic  laws  of  funii  apply  with  the 
utmost  certainty  to  the,  987 

the  infantile,  989 

the  mechanical,  990 

tlie  parts  of  the.  indicate,  1109 

the  practical,  088 

the  projecting,  989 

the  scieutitlc  and  mechanical,  990 

wrinkles  on  the,  1041 
Form,  119,  766 

all,  has  meaning  and  character,  11 

among  the  animnU,  101 

an  indicator  of  character,  60,  120 

and  being,  normal  factors  In  nature, 
art,  and  science,  67 

and  Size,  101 

bftsie  principles  of,  97,  607 
basilar  or  primitive, 
crookedness  of,  indicative  of  slyness, 
124 

definition  of,  609 

dependent  upon  the  osseous  system, 
603 

description  of.  603 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  602 
fundamental  pnnciplcs  of,  301 
in  animals,  607 

in  combination  with  other  faculties, 
609 

in  the  vegetative  and  animal  kingdom, 

123 
laws  of,  17 

motion  the  basis  of,  87 
number  basis  of,  35 
the  angle  of,  768 

the  basic  elements  of,  as  exhibited  in 

the  features,  766 
the  cube  of,  769 
the  curve  of.  768 
the  line  .of.  768 

tlie  "point "  or  least  element  of,  767 
the  "sphere  or  globe"  the  most 

primitive  of,  767 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  tndi- 

cfites,  602 
Friendship,  definition  of,  885 


Friendship,  dependent  upon  the  iotettinil 

system,  185 
description  of,  186,  386 
different  modes  of  action,  388 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  385 
faculty  of,  885 
in  animals,  891 

in  connection  with  other  fiiculties, 
390 

selfish  and  unselfish  action  of,  386 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  ijidi- 
cates,  385 
Functions,  five  different  systems  of,  SO 

Generation  of  the  race,  right,  26 
Ucstures,  759 

congenital  criminals  use  few,  760 
the,  indicative  of  character,  7S9 
Glands,  facial  signs  for  the,  278 
Glandular  and  arterial  systems,  fncullies 
derived  from  the,  206,  408 
power  of  the  entire  system,  llie  lower 

Ii]>  tlie  facial  index  of  the,  169 
system,  analysis  of  thCj  and  olfiu^ty 
ganglion,  191 
Benevolence  dependent  npon  the, 
169 

Economy  derived  from  the,  171 
faculties' derived  from  tlie,  !69 
Hospitality  derived  from  the,  1*3 
Love  of  Home  dependent  upon,  175 
-Mirthfiilness  derived  from  the,  181 
Patriotism  derived  fiom  the,  176 

'  Greek  face,  the,  or  profile,  131 

'  Gums,  color  of  the,  as  nn  indicator  of 

I  character,  IMS 

the,  importantasasignificntorofcLar- 

!  acter,  1050 

i  Gymnastics,  children  should  be  Ibor- 
j  onghly  trained  in,  460,  668 

,  Hair,  quality  or  texture  of  the,  999 
quantity  of  the,  1000 
tne  cause  and  cure  for  baldness,  1007 
the  evolution  of  the,  997 
the  remedy  for  gray,  1008 
the  straight,  1005 
various  colors  of  the,  1000 
various  sorts  of  curly,  1004 
Htfir  and  eyes,  what  the  color  of  tiie,  indi- 
cates, 428 
Hands,  1067 

brain  class  of  the.  1078 
color  of  the,  1083 

construction  and  divisions  of  the, 
1069 

lines  of  the,  1071 
mental  type  of  the,  1078 
muscular  class  of  the,  1073 
artistic  type  of  the  (round  mnscles), 
1074 

commercial  type  of  the,  1073 
executive  type  of  the,  1074 
spatiilste  type  of  the,  1073 
superstitious  type  of  the  (ronnd 
mnscles),  1074  _  . 
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Hands,  muscular  class,  of  deceit  and  dts- 
honestr.  1075 
muscular  class  (Ko.  11)  of  the,  1075 

artistic  type  of  the.  1075 
osseous  class  of  the  (square  bones), 
107« 

mechanical  type  of  the,  1076 
scientific  type  of  the,  1077 
philosophical  type  of  the,  1077  . 

position  of  the,  1071 

texture  of  the,  1081 

the  beautiful,  1079 

the  mixed,  WJB 

the  vegetative  or  Infantold,  1073 
usefiil  type  of  the,  1079 
various  types  of  the,  1080 
Head,  998 

large  vernu  small,  108 
people  of  large,  104 
size  no  indication  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, 103 
the  form,  size,  and  appendages  highly 
indicative  of  mentality,  998 
Health,  IhibIs  of  good  character  must  be 

founded  upon,  137 
Hearing,  384 

Heart  and  lungs,  facial  signs  for  the,  380 
Heat  and  color  synonymous,  127 
Hebrews,  Sublimity  very  sti-ong  in.  510 
Home,  Love  of  (see  Love  of  Home) 
Hope,  connection  between  liver  and,  489 
definition  of,  466 

dependent  upon  the  liver,  154,  183 
description  of,  487 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  486 
faculty  of,  480 

how  to  cultivate  this  faculty,  486 
in  connection  with  other  faculties,  493 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  Indi- 
cates, 486 
Hospitality,  analysis  of,  178 
definition  of,  803 

dependent  upon  tlie  glandnlar system, 

178 

descriptioD  of,  SOS 

focial  and  bodily  signs,  893 

faculty  of,  893 

its  connection  with  other  faculties,  174 
its  relation  to  nther  faculties,  398 
ways  in  which,  will  be  exercised  de- 
pend upon  quality,  898 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  Indi- 
cates, 393 

Hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper,  the  com- 
bination of  systems  and  Acuities 
suitable  for  a,  1115 

Hnnian  face  the  index  of  all  Nature,  16 
Nature,  beneficial  uses  of  this  faculty, 
683 

definition  of.  S25 
description  of,  535 
fitcial  and  bodily  signs,  626 
faculty  of,  525 
in  animals,  528 

in  combination  with  other  faculties, 
583 


Hanian  Nature,  what  an  excess  or  de- 
ficiency of,  indicates,  535 
organization  composed  principally  of 
water,  841 
law  of  compensation  as  regards  the, 
146 

race,  right  way  of  regenerating  the, 
340 

Hypocrisy,  the  language  of,  1066 

Ideality,  definition  of,  514 
description  of,  515 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  615 
faculty  of,  514 
natuml  allies  of,  633 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indl- 
cates,  514 

Insane  people,  a  knowledge  of  undcTel- 
oped  or  weak-minaed  and,  not  to 
be  ignored  in  the  study  of  mental 
science,  9 
Instinct  in  children  and  animals,  1113 
Intestinal  system,  digestion  or  Aliment- 
iveness  derived  from  the,  165 
faculties  derived  from  the,  165-185 
Friendship  dependent  upon  the,  185 
Intuition,  children  possess  a  high  devel- 
opment of,  746 
definition  of,  737 

dependent  upon  the  brain  and  nerroas 

system,  333 
description  of,  788 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  737 
has  a  physical  base,  740 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  746 
the  action  of,  not  confined  to  eeniuBes, 

744 

what  ail  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 737 

women  possess  a  more  general  and 
univei-sal  endowment  of,  744 
Inventor,  the  system  and  faculties  essen* 
tial  to  an,  1150 

Jaw,  crafty  and  witty,  786 

curved  or  artistic,  788 

enibryotic  lower,  783 

forms  of  the,  781 

the  angular  or  contrary,  701 

the  consumptive,  786 

the  dmmatic,  788 

the  dyspeptic,  784 

the  infantile.  784 

the  lower,  781 

the  prognathous,  793 

the  square,  moral,  mechanical,  sden- 
tific,  790 

the  upper,  781 

the  weak  or  negative,  785 
Jealousy,  analysis  of,  344 

in  animals,  245 

Kidney  system,  the,  158 

effect  of  intoxicating  drinks  apon 
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Kidney  system,  foculty  of  CoiiBcientious- 
nera  indicates  the  condition  of 
the,  158 

Kidneys,  facial  signs  for  the,  S19 

Lactation,  signs  for,  278 

Language,  analysis  of  form  of  develop- 
ment of,  234 
Color  a  coDtrolling  influence  upon, 
656 

delluition  of.  652 

dependent  upon  the  muscular  system, 

220 

description  of,  223,  652 
facial  and  iKKlily  signs,  6SS 
faculty  of,  654 
in  animals,  604 

in  combination  with  other  faculties, 
663 

lack  of  linguistic  ability,  662 
the  eye  an  indication  of,  660 
wbat  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  Indi- 
cates, 652 
Laughter,  different  liinds  of,  1064 

tlie  physiognomy  of,  1054 
Lavater,  not  a  BCienliflc  pUysiogoomist,  10 
restored  pliysiognomy  to  its  Ibrmer 
rank,  11 

Laws  of  physiownomy,  eBtahlislied,  146 
Lawyer,  tlie  systems  and  faculties  essen- 
tial to  a.  1154 
Laziness,  analysis  of,  269 
Legs,  crooked,  121 
Lip,  infantile  lower,  803 
the  amative  upper,  822 
the  benevolent  or  sympathotic  lower, 
806 

the  criminal  lower,  800 

the  destructive  tower,  813 

the  embryonic  lower,  803 

the  embryonic  upper,  815 

the  gustatory,  804 

the  imitative  upper,  819 

the  linguistic  lower,  805 

tlie  lower,  799 

the  mirthful  upper,  Effi4 

the  modest  upper,  818 

the  normal  up|)cr,  823 

the  plkiloprogenrtive  upper,  817 

the  secretive  lower,  806 

the  secretive  upper,  820 

the  self-estimative  upper,  821 

the  sociable,  805 

the  stupid  lower,  813 

the  undeTelo|)ed  lower,  811 

the  undeveloped  upper,  816 

the  upper,  795 

divisions  of,  814 
the  witty  lower,  806 
wrinkles  of  the  lower,  1087 
wrinkles  of  the  upper,  1038 
Lips,  signs  in  the,  795 

signs  of  weakness  in  the,  1097 
the  lower,  the  facial  index  of  the 
glandular  power  of  (he  eutire 
system,  169 


iiirer,  the,  188 

analysis  dependent  npoD  the.  187 
condition  of,  indicated  by  the  fuabj 

of  Hope,  183 
facial  signs  for  the.  280 
Hope  dependent  upon  the,  154, 182, 

489 

influence  of  over  mental  states,  184 
Locality,  deflnition  of,  635 

'  dependent  upon  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, 906 
description  of,  637 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  689 
Acuities  of,  686 

in  connection  with  other  faculties,  640 
in  tlie  animal  kingdom,  687 
the  cultivation  of,  641 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 683 

Locke's  method  of,  in  invesUgating  tlie 
mind,  9 

Logical  reasoning  should  be  taugbt  to 

children,  232 
Love  of  Home,  definition  of,  ^ 
description  of  824 
facial  and  t>odily  signs  of,  384 
faculty  of,  824 

how  It  can  be  cultivated,  328 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi 
cates,  324 
Love  of  Young  (see  Young,  Love  oO 
Lungs  and  heart,  facial  signs  for  the,  280 
keenness  of  scent  and  activity  de 

pendent  upon  large,  404 
large,  create  cueerfkilness,  408 

Han,  not  more  Intellectual  than  womsa. 
298 

the  dominant  systems  of  his  orgtnism 
control  his  acts  and  capacities,  SI 
Mathematical  division  of  the  face  16-% 
680 

faculties  in  the,  21,  680 
Mechanic,  the  combinations  of  systems 
and  faculties  suitable  for  a,  1116 
Memory.  1099 

description  of,  6% 

different  kinds  of,  1099 

facial  and  bodily  signs,  62B 

faculties  of,  634 

how  to  cultivate  the,  1101 

in  animals,  684 

of  £vents,  a  great,  no  indication  of 
superior  intellect, 
cnltivation  of.  202 
definition  of,  900,  624 
dependent  upon  the  muscular  tod 
brain  systems,  201 
the,  contains  as  many  parts  as  there 

are  faculties,  1099 
tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks  a  de- 
moralizing effect  upon.  1101 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 625 
when  weak,  bow  it  can  be  strength* 
ened,  ft87  i 
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Hen,  prominent,  in  which  the  bony  bjb- 

tern  predominated,  90 
Mental  ftcolties,  rationale  of,  and  pbyBical 
fUnctiODB  and  their  signs  in  the 
fiwe,  149 
local  signs  for  the,  338 
imitation,  definition  of,  499 
description  of,  511 
facial  and  bodily  ugns  of,  600 
faculty  of.  499 
in  animals,  506 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of.  in- 
dicates. 600 

power  of  the  nerves  of  the  digestive 
apparatuB,  106 

qoality,  texture  of  the  skin  significant 
of,  96 

science,  a  knowledge  of  undeveloped 
or  weak-minded  and  insane  people 
not  to  be  ignored  in  the  study  of,  9 
our  knowledge  of  the  liistory  of,  8 
signs  of  character  in  the  face.  S87 
status,  influence  of  tlie  liver  over,  184 
Merchants,  the  ByBtem  and  &sultles  essen- 
tial to,  1119 
Metaphysical  theories,  relation  between, 

and  physiognomy,  8 
Mind,  ancient  methods  of  studying  the, 
or  physiognomy,  8 
and  Iwdy  indivisible,  152 
author's  theory  or  philosophy  of,  101 
inheres  in  the  whole  organism,  62 
locale  of  the,  28 

Locke's  innnnerof  investigating  the,  9 
physical  basis  of  the,  38 
pixigress  made  in  the  knowledge  of, 
150 

Mineral  forms,  17-19 

each,  1ms  a  distinct  shape  of  its  own, 
18 

Minerals,  properties  of,  18 
shapes  of,  38 

the  original  source  of  color,  125 
Mirthfulness,  definition  of,  373 

dependent  upon  the  glandular  system, 
181 

description  of,  874 
fhcial  and  boilily  signs  of.  873 
fhcuUy  of,  378 
mental  uses  of,  877 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of.  In* 
dicates.  378 
Modesty,  blushing  not  a  sign  of,  44S 
definition  of,  443 

dependent  upon  the  nerves  of  the 

skin,  100 
description  of,  190,  445 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  44S 
faculty  of,  445 
in  aiiiranlB,  449 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 445 

Morality  and  organic  perfection,  connec- 
tion between,  138 
dependent  npon  a  healthy  organism, 
156-109 


Morality  and  organic  perfection,  mode  of 
discerning  the  grade  of  sexual, 
808 

obserrations  concerning,  860 
sexual  training  in,  869 
Motion,  283,  757 

centre  of  the  primitive  system  of 

functions,  378 
the  basis  of  Form,  27 
the,  of  walking:,  etc.,  reveal  the  mind 

of  th6  individual,  767 
Mouth,  837 

centre  of  the  "primitive  system  of 

functions,  278 
the,  an  indicator  of  the  qnality  of  a 

person,  862 
the  artistic,  840 
the  common -sense,  843 
the  conversational,  840 
the  criminal.  846 

the  destructive  or  carnirorons.  844 
tire  economical.  844 
the  graminivoTOus,  889 
the  Tine  of  closure,  887 
the  meditntive,  842 
the  oratorical,  841 
the  orderly,  844 
the  singing,  889 
Movements,  762 

dependent  upon  the  differences  in 
the  form  of  the  Internal  organs, 
768 

the  mouth  presents  an  infinity  of,  762 

Muscles,  combiiintions  of,  76 

two  general  divisions  of  the,  75 
Muscular  and  brain  systenin,  faculties  de- 
rived from  the,  200 
and  osseous  system  (sec  Osseous  and 

muscular  system) 
system,  76  ■ 
Calculation  dependent  upon  the, 
218-316 

Credenciveness  derived  from  the, 
196 

diseases  which  assail  the,  81 
faculties  that  depend  upon  the,  89, 
105 

Language  dependent  npon  the,  220 
Locality  dependent  upon  the,  206 
Magnetism  a  part  of  the,  89 
mechanical  and  artistic  principles 

In  the  action  of  the,  79,  547 
Memory  of  Events  dependent  npon 

the,  201 

Music  dependent  upon  the,  316 

or  motive  system,  facial  signs  for 

the,  388 
Self-will  derived  from  the,  195 
signs  for  tlie,  75 

weight  dependent  upon  the,  804 
Music,  analysis  of,  217 
definition  of,  666 

derived  from  the  muscular  system, 
216 

description  of.  667 
facial  and  bodily  si 
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Music,  In  antniRlB,  668 

in  combination  wlih  other  facultieB, 
677 

musical  foruiaor.  description  of,  218 
pliysiologk-itl  bitsis  of,  6«1 
wiiiit  nil  cxct's»  or  deficiency  or,  indi- 
cates, 00.> 

Musical  composer,  llic  syKtems  and  focal- 
ties  requisite  for  a.  1136 

Nails,  color  of  tlie.  1088 

dilTerences  of  rorin,  r\zq,  color,  and 

quality  in  llic.  lOH'-J 
the  texture  of  the,  disclose  character, 

1083 

Nature,   finest    products   of,  relatively 
smnll,  110 

tlic  liumau  face  tlie  index  of  all,  15 
Neck,  1057 

tlie  agpt],  1066 

the  iimatiTc,  1060 

the  nttentive,  1061 

the  aviiricions,  1066 

the  u:liiUoiu>i)x.  1066 

tlif  ftniceful,  10ii:t 

the,  is  one  very  itreat  aid  toward  the 
coiiiprelieiision  of  character,  1057 
the  lan-ruajre  of  coquetry  ia  the,  1065 
the  langunse  of  hypocrisy  in  the,  1066 
tlie  lansiiape  of  Vcneration»  1066 
tlie.  of  Self-i'slccm,  1061 
the  aiiiiiiclous,  11*63 
the  willful,  10511 
the  routhful,  10U6 
wrinkles  of  the,  1043 
Nerve  and  bmiji  Rystcm  (see  Brain  and 

Uei  vc  syslrni) 
Nerves  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  mental 

power  of  the,  ItiO 

of  the  i>kiii,  t'ltcuUies  ilerivot)  iVoul,  190 

modesty  dcpeiuleiil  upon,  100 
Nervous  and  osscoum  systems  (see  Os- 
seous iiud  nervous  systems) 

systeii),  facial  signs  for  tlie,  383 
Nose,  the,  405,  866 

abnormal  type  of  the,  083 

acts  as  a  sentry.  479 

an  exponent  of  character,  380,  394 

ail  iiuliciitor  of  both  lungs  and  heart, 
1094 

an  iiidinitor  of  [mwer,  110 
argumentative  tvpe  of  the,  923 
artistic  type  of  tiie,  910 
athletic  type  of  tlie,  918 
commctcijil  type  of  the,  933 
conslruciivi!  type  of  the,  917 
convex  chi*  of  the.  osseous  system 

(loniinmit.  positive  chamcter,  919' 
critic's  type  of  the.  913  [ 
crookcil  or  convex,  121  | 
dishonest  type  of  tiie.  938  j 
dramatic  type  of  the.  915 
embryotic'lype  of  ihe.  894  | 
idiotic  type  of  the,  rt96  j 
indicates  the  condition  of  thestomach,  i 

193  j 


NosOi  indicatlTc  of  the  condition  or  the 

internal  organs,  273 
iofaQtoid  type  of  the.  895 
literary  type  of  the,  913 
lower  division  of  the,  mental  sign^ 

artistic  and  literary,  880 
inechantcal  type  of  the,  9:i3 
melancholy  type  of  the,  927 
poetic  tyjie  of  the,  910 
philosophic  type  of  the,  918 
pu};  type  of  the,  898  . 
retroussee  type  of  the,  899 
scientifle  type  of  the,  980 
singing  type  of  the,  901 
snub  type  of  the,  897 
Btntight  class  of  the  (pnssive  cbar- 

actcr),  903 
subdivision  of  the,  878 
tlie  aimtomical   formatkin  of  the, 

8T7 

the  concave,  or  immature,  of  tbeadal^ 

negative  ciianicter  of  the,  883 
tlie  evolution  of  the,  866 
tlie  pJiysiology  of  the,  873 
the  three  basilar  forms  of  the,  891 
upper  division  of  the,  mental  ^n, 

executive,  887 
wrinkles  on  the,  l(SS& 
Nostrils,  the  three  general  outlines  of  the; 
891 

Number,  basis  of  Form,  35 

science  of,  related  to  logic  or  reaeon, 
46 

Observation,    analvzing   the  grade  or 
quality  of,  623 
cultivation  of.  634 
deflnit'ton  of,  617 

de|>ci)dent  upon  the  osseoiiB  and 

nervous  systems,  199 
description  of!  618 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  618 
faculty  of.  620 
in  the  animal  ktn.sdom.  623 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  Indi- 
cales,  618 
Oi>stinacy,  analysis  of,  269 
Olfactory  ganglion,  analysis  of  the,  and 

glandular  system,  191 
Opera-singer,  the  systems  and  facaldes 

necessary  for  an.  1133 
Oratoi-s,  the  electric  class  of,  1148 
the  magnetic  class  of,  U48 
tlie  systems  and  faculties  essential  to, 
1146 

Order,  closely  connected  with  Time,  6M 

definition  of,  695 
description  of,  696 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  696 
in  animals.  703 

in  combination  with  other  facalties, 

mental,  dependent  upon  the  hiui 
and  nervous  system,  308 
derived  from  the  brain  and  oueoiu 
system,  695  i 
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Order,  physical,  309 

derived  from  the  musculnr  and 
thoracic  systems,  605 
squareness  of  the  osseous  system  an 

indrcatiou  of,  697 
system  Is,  698 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 695 

Organ  Bystenis,  Hie  five,  wliichcreute  form 

and  character,  59-^1 
Organic  perfection,  connection  between 

morality  and,  138 
OrganiBm,  Mind  inheres  in  the  entire. 

63 

Organized  bodies,  tlic  structure  of,  62 
Organs  and  functions  from  which  mental 
faculties  derive  their  powers,  23(i 
Osseous,  or  bony  system,  88 

and  muscular  system,  Execnttveness 
derived  from  the,  194 
faculties  derived  fmrn  tlie,  194 
and  nervous  system,  faculties  derived 
from  the.  190 
Observation  dependent  upoD  the, 
199 

facial  signs  for  the,  384 
faculties  derived  from  the,  193 
Veneration  dependent  upon  the,  192 

Puinter,  the  systems  and  faculties  essen- 
tial for  a.  1121 
Patriotism,  definition  of  339 

derived  from  llie  plandlllar  system, 176 

descri])tion  of,  330 

facial  and  bodily  signs,  880 

faculty  of,  329 

in  connection  with  oilier  fivcuUies, 
833 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  in- 
dicates, 339 
People,  young,  selecting  tmdes  for.  91 
Perversion,  the  taw  of  scaleuism,  or,  50 
Philanthropist,  the  systems  and  faculties 

required  by  a,  1171 
Philologist,  systems  and  faculties  neces- 
sary to  a,  1173 
Phrenologists  are  pliysiognomlsts  to  a 

large  degree,  115 
Physical  Ihnctions,  rationale  of,  and  men- 
tal faculties  and  their  signs  in  the 
face,  140 

Physician,  facial  signs  of  a  good,  43.') 

the  systems  and  faculties  required  by 
a,  1141 

Physiocriomiciil    sensation   common  to 

"people,  300 
Player,  the  systems  and  faculties  essential 
to  a,  1137 

Poet,  the  svstems  and  facnlties  essential 
to  a,  1124 

Printer,  the  combination  of  syslems  and 
faculties  required  for  a,  1116 

Professions,  the  combination  of  faculties 
lor,  nil 

Physiognomifits,  phrenologists  are,  to  a 
large  degree^  115 


Physiognomy,  ancient  methods  of  study- 
ing, 8 

basic  principles  of  scientific,  7 

definition  of,  7 

established  laws  of,  146 

how  the  discoveries  in  Bcientiflc,  were 

mude,  13 
practical,  273 

relation  between,  and  metaphysical 
theories,  8 

restored  to  former  rank  by  Lavater.  11 

Buh-hasic  principles  of,  101 

teaches  us  to  live  in  acconl  with  hy- 
gienic law.  488 

theory  of  pmctical  and  scientific,  11 

what  a  study  of,  reveals,  11,  136,  157 
Physiologiciil  organs  and  functions,  facial 

signs  of  the.  27(i 
Pneumativenees,  definition  of,  397 

desci  iption  of.  398 

facial  and  bodily  signs,  398 

feculty  of,  897 

how  to  remedy'defective,  408 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  In* 

dicates,  897 
Precocious  children,  139 
Prescience,  definition  of,  588 

description  €»f,  589 

facial  and  bodily  signs.  588 

faculty  of,  688 

in  animals,  590 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  in- 
dicates, 588 
Principles,  basic,  of  scientific  physiog- 
nomy. 7 

Proportion,  law  of,  or  hannonious  devel- 
opment, 181,  183 

Quality,  113 

the  eye  an  exponent  of,  118 

the  finger-nails  an  Indicator  of,  117 

the  skin  an  indicator  of,  113 

Rationale  of  physical  functions  aad  men- 
tal facnlties,  and  thelrsigns  in  the 
fiice.  149 

Reason,  dependent  upon  the  brain  system, 
337 

Reasoning,  logical,  should  be  taught  to 

children,  3S2 
Regenei-ation  of  llie  race,  right  way  of,  840 
Heproduction.  scientific,  among  human 

bein<cs,  55 
Reproductive  system,  278 

Aniativeness  dependent  upon  the,  177 
fncnlties  derived  from  tlie,  177 
Love  of  Young  dependent  upon  the. 

179 

Resistance,  definition  of,  463 

description  of,  468 

facial  and  bodily  signs  of,  468 

faculty  of,  463 

in  auiniids,  4r)7 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  in* 
dicatofi,  463 
Revenge,  analysis  of,  347 
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Sanstiveness,  a  primitiTe  function,  4S9 

definition  of,  437 

description  of,  438 

facial  and  bodily  slgas,  427-435 

facullf  or.  437 

in  animals,  ^34 

what  a  deficiency  of,  leads  to.  437 
Scalenism  orpurTeralon,  law  of,  50 
Scent,  acuteDess  of,  dependent  upon  large 
lungs,  414 

Science,  mental,  our  knowledge  of  tho 

history  of,  8 
Scientific  pliysiognomy,  basic  principles 

of,  7 

how  the  discoveries  in,  were  made, 
18 

tlieoiy  of  praclical  and,  11 
reproduction  amonghuman  being's,  55 
Scientist,  the  syslems  and  faculties  neces- 
sary to  a,  1163 
Scorn  and  contempt,  luialysis  of,  36S 
Sciilptor,  the  systemn  and  focuUtes  essen- 
tial to  a,  1139 
SecretiTeness,  anatysis  of.  3^,  363,  487 
definition  of,  40» 
description  of,  470 
fiicial  and  bodily  signs,  468 
faculty  of,  409 
in  animals.  470 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of.  indi- 
ciites,  468-173 
Self-poncuit,  analysis  of,  363 
Self-eatecm,  analysis  of,  437 

definition  of.  4:16 

description  of,  487 

focial  and  bodily  signs,  480 

faculty  of,  43« 

in  animals,  440 

in  children,  441 

in  coinbioatiou  with  other  faculties, 
443 

in  creative  artists,  444 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates. 133,  486 
Self-will,  difference  between,  and  Firm- 
ncBs,  675 
defli}ition  of,  669 

derived  from  the  muscular  system, 

195 

description  of,  570 

facial  luid  bodily  signs,  571 

faculty  of,  560 

how  to  cultivate,  677 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of.  indi- 
cates.  660 
Selfishness,  analysis  of,  259 

efiect  of,  on  the  system,  261 
Sensation  not  limited  to  the  action  of  the 

special  senses,  13 . 
Sensitive,  nervous,  children,  140 
Shyness,  484 
Size,  609 

definition  of,  009 

dependent  upon  the  oBseons  system, 
613 

description  of,  610 


Size,  facial  and  bodily  signs.  609 
faculty  of,  613 

how  to  reduce  the,  of  the  Mr, 
1109 

in  combination  with  other  focDltici, 

016 

of  the  bead,  108 

what  an  excess  or  defldeocy  Ot,  mdi- 
cates,  609 

Skin,  texture  of,  significant  of  menUl 

quality.  96,  113 
Smiles,  different  kinds  of,  1054 
the  physiognomy  of,  1064 
Society  belle,  the  systems  and  facnltiw 

essential  to  a,  1133 
Speculator,  the  systems  and  facaUies  re- 
quired for  a,  1130 
Statesman,  the  systems  and  (acuities  re- 
quired by  a,  1181 
Stimulants,  the  use  of,  1103 
Stomach,  condition  of  the,  indicated 
the  nose.  198 
facial  signs  for  the,  388 
Strength,  deficiency  of  Color  inmates  a 

lack  of,  m 
Structure  of  organized  bodies.  62 
Sub-lnsic  principles  of  pliysiognomy,  101 
Sublimity,  definition  of,  501 
description  of,  507 
facial  and  Imdily  signs,  607 
faculty  of,  506 

in  combination  with  other  faculties 
513 

very  strong  in  Hebrews,  510 
wliat  an  excess  or  deficiency  o(  indi- 
cates. 506 
Surgeon,  facial  signs  of  a  good,  435 
Surgeons,  1143 

the  systems  and  faculties  required  fur, 
1143 

Suspicion,  theory  of,  353 
Systems,  faculty  derived  fironi  the  in 
superior,  210 
Time  dependent  upon  the.  210 

Tea  and  coffee,  injurious  effects  of,  845 

Teeth,  1046 

animal  type  of  the,  1060 
breadth  of  the  circle  of  the,  1048 
curving  of  the,  1048 
form  and  size  of  the,  1048 
narrowness  of  the  circle  of  the,  when 

extreme,  1048 
physiognomical  signifltiauce  of  the, 
1045 

the  form,  size,  color,  texture,  and  rela- 
tive  position  of  the,  present  dis- 
tinct meanings,  1045 
Temper,  analysis  of,  256 

effect  of,  upon  the  body,  367 
Texture  of  the  skin  significant  of  meBlal 

quality,  96 
Theories  of  the  mode  of  action  of  ceitau 
traits,  380 
metaphyBical,  relation  between,  and 
phyaiogttomv^S  , 
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Theoiy  of  practical  and  aclentiflc  phyai- 

ogDotny,  11 
Thoracic  Bystem,  description  of  the,  71 
diseases  wliich  assail  the,  7S 
faculties  dependent  upon  the,  72 
peculiarities  of  people  in  which  the, 

ia  dominant,  73 
signs  for  the.  73 
Thorough-bred  persons,  1108 

facial  indications  of  those  who  are 

not,  1109 
the  conventional  marks  of,  1108 
the  indications  of,  1108 
Time,  closely  connected  with  Order,  096 
comprised  in  iheflvesyatemsof  ftinc- 

tions,  681 
definition  ot  681 

derired  from  the  five  superior  sys- 
tems, 210 
description  of,  68S 
different  kinds  of,  SIO 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  688 
in  animals,  694 

motion  the  prime  factor  of,  688 

the  faculty  of  Color  has  considerable 

effect  upon,  693 
the  principle  of,  adapted  to  eternity, 

691 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  Indi- 
cates, 681 

Tobacco,  its  effects  upon  memory,  1101 
Tongue,  1063 

the,  reveals  the  internal  state  and 

condition  of  the  digestive  tract, 

1068 
Touch,  887 

Trades,  the  combinations  of  faculties  for, 
nil 

selecting,  for  young  people,  81 
Tragedian,  the  faculties  necessary  to  a, 
1129 

TruthfulneBS,  &cial  signs  for,  804 

Vegetative  division,  signs  for  the  organ 
systems  within  the,  70 
kingdom.  Form  in  the,  183 
state,  description  of  the.  68 
system,  67 

Conscientiousness  located  in  the,  71 
diseases  incident  to  the,  69 
functions  in  the,  21 
how  to  reduce  the,  69 
productive  of  certain  faculties,  SI 
Veneration,  definition  of,  663 

derived  from  the  osseous  and  muscu- 
lar systems,  124 
description  of,  558 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  668 
iacuUy  of,  553 

its   connection  with  the  stomach, 
192 

the  language  of,  1066 
uses  of,  668 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 563 
Ventilation  of  buiidings,  74 


Visceral  organs,  facial  signs  for  the,  977 
how  the  facial  features  are  shaped 

by  the,  281 
Vision,  288 

Vocations,  choice  of  the,  1111 
Voice,  826 

a  large  degree  of  Force  gives  clear- 
ness to  the,  461 

a  proper  pitch  of  the,  should  Im  culti- 
vated in  children,  836 

elements,  features,  and  factors  con- 
cerned in  the,  820 

intensity  of  motion  is  best  expressed 
bv  the,  826 

knowledge  of  human  cliaracter  de- 
rived fram  the,  8'^6 

siguiflcant  in  disclosing  character, 
299 

the  construction  and  evolution  of  lan< 
gnage  taken  in  connection  with 
evolution  of  the,  831 

the,  rc'liited  to  the  ear,  825 

the,  reveals  the  dominant  system  or 
systems  of  the  organism,  826 

Water,  the  human  organization  composed 

principally  ot^  341 
Weight,  definition  of,  643 

dependent  upon  the  muscular  system, 

204,  648 
description  of,  644 
facial  and  bodily  Bigns,  643 
in  animals,  650 

what  an  excess  or  deficiency  of,  indi- 
cates, 643 
Will,  analysis  of,  355 

effect  of,  upon  the  system,  267 
Wonmn,  as  intellectual  as  man,  298 

signs  of  beauty  in  the,  1093 
Wrinkles,  1034 

the  amative,  1088 

the  approbatlve,  1087 

the,  at  the  outer  cornera  of  the  eyes, 
1040 

the  conscientious,  1(^ 
tlie  executive,  1039 
the  general,  1042 
the  malicious  nr  knavish,  1(^ 
the  mirthful.  1087 
the  miserly,  1037 
the  observing,  1040 
the,  of  the  neck.  1042 
the,  on  the  forehead,  1041 
the  persevcrinir,  1080 
the  talker's,  1036 
the,  under  the  eyes,  1040 
Writer  of  fiction,  the  systems  and  faculties 
required  by  a,  1177 

Toung,  Love  of,  faculty  of.  367 
analysis  of,  179 
definition  of,  867 
description  of,  868 
facial  and  bodily  signs,  867 
what  an  excess  or  deficiency  oC  in- 
dicates, 367         ^  . 
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